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Pafllflora.  7)  ASSIFLOR  A,  or  Passion -flower  j  A  genus  of 

*"m  Ji  the  pentandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynan  !ria 

clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  34th  order*  Cucurbit  ace#.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyl- 
lous  ;  there  are  five  petals  ;  the  nedtarium  a  crown  ; 
the  berry  is  pedicillatcd.  There  aie  near  30  different 
fpeeies;  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  foreign  countries, 
only  one  of  which  is  fufficiently  hardy  to  fucceed  well 
in  the  open  ground  here;  all  the  others  requiring  the 
fhelter  of  a  green-houfe  or  ftovt,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  moil  rt  markable  are, 

1.  The  c®iulea,  or  blue-frayed  common  palmated 
■paffion-flower,  h th  long,  flender,  fhrubby,  purplifh- 
green  (talks,  branchy,  and  afccnding  upon  fupport  by 
their  clafpers  30  or  40  feet  high ;  with  one  large  pal¬ 
mated  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  at  the  axillas  large  fpread- 
ing  flowers,  with  wdiitifh- green  petals,  and  a  blue  ra¬ 
diated  nedtarium  ;  fucceeded  by  a  large,  oval,  yellow- 
ifh  fruit.  It  flowers  from  July  until  October ;  the 
flowers  are  very  large,  confpicuous,  and  their  compo- 
fition  is  exceedingly  curious  and  beautiful.  The  gene¬ 
ral  ftru&ure  of  the  fmgular  flowers  of  this  plant  is, 
they  come  out  at  the  axillas  on  pedunculi  about  three 
inches  long,  which  they  terminate,  each  flower  having 
juft  clofe  under  the  calyx  a  three-lobed  involucrum-like 
appendage  ;  a  five-lobed  calyx,  and  a  five-petalous  co-' 
rolla,  the  fize,  figure,  and  colour  of  the  calyx,  Set:,  the 
petals  arranging  a’ternately  with  the  calicinal  lobes  ; 
the  whole,  including  the  involuerum,  calyx,  and  corol¬ 
la,  make  juft  13  lobes  and  petals,  all  expanded  flat  : 
and  within  the  corolla  is  the  ne&arium,  compofed  of  a 
multitude  cf  thread-like  fibres,  of  a  blue  and  purple 
colour,  difpofed  in  circular  rays  round  the  column  of 
the  fructification  ;  the  outer  ray  is  the  longeft,  flat, 
and  fpreading  on  the  petals  ;  the  inner  is  fhort,  eredt, 
and  narrows  towards  the  centre ;  in  the  middle  is  an 
ereft  cylindric  club-fhaped  column  or  pillar,  crowned 
with  the  roundifh  gerrnen,  having  at  its  bafe  five  hori¬ 
zontal  fpreading  filaments,  clowned  with  incumbent 
yellow  anther®,  that  move  about  every  way  ;  and  from 
the  fide  of  the  germen  arife  three  flender  fpreading 
ffyles,  terminated  by  headed  ftigmas :  the  germen 
afterwards  gradually  becomes  a  laige  oval  flefhy  fruit, 
ripening  to  a  yellowifh  colour. — Thefe  wonderful 
flowers  are  only  of  one  day’s  duration,  generally  open¬ 
ing  about  11  or  12  o’clock,  and  frequently  in  hot 
funny  weather  burft  open  with  elafticitv,  and  continue 
fully  expanded  all  that  day ;  and  the  next  they  gradu¬ 
ally  clofe,  affuming  a  decayed-like  appearance,  and 
never  open  any  more  ;  the  evening  puts  a  period  to 
tntir  exiftence,  but  they  are  fucceeded  by  new  ones 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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daily  on  the  fame  plant.— This  plant  and  flowers  are  Paffitoa, 
held  in  great  veneration  in  forae  foreign  Catholic  conn-  I’afi'10®- 
tries,  where  the  religious  make  the  leaves,  tendrils, 
and  different  parts  of  the  flower,  to  repiefent  the  in- 
flruments  of  our  bleffed  Saviour’s  paflion  ;  hence  the 
name  pojjjflora. 

2.  The  incarnata,  incarnated,  or  flefh  coloured  Ita¬ 
lian  pafiion-flower,  hath  a  ftrong  perennial  root;  flen¬ 
der,  herbaceous  flalks,  riling  upon  fupport  four  or  five 
feet  high  ;  leaves  coinpofed  of  three  fawed  lobes,  each 
leaf  attended  by  a  twining  tendrd  ;  and  at  the  axillas 
long  flender  pedunculi,  terminated  each  by  one  whitifli 
flovyer,  having  a  greeni(h  c,!yx,  and  a  reddifli  or  purple 
radiated  neftaiium,  furrounding  the  column  of  the 
fructification,  which  fucceed  to  a  large,  round,  flefhy 
fruit,  ripening  to  a  beautiful  orange  colour.— The 
flowers  ©f  this  fpeeies  arc  alfo  veiy  beautiful,  though 
of  fhort  duration,  opening  in  the  morning,  and  night 
puts  a  period  to  their  beauty  ;  but  they  are  fucceeded 
by  a  daily  fupply  of  new  ones. — The  fruit  of  this  fort 
is  alfo  very  ornamental,  as  lipenirig  to  a  fine  reddifli 
orange  colour  ;  but  thefe  rarely  attain  perfection  here, 
unlefs  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  ftove ;  therefore 
when  there  is  fuch  accommodation,  it  highly  merits 
that  indulgence,  where  it  will  exhibit  both  flowers 
and  green  and  ripe  fruit,  all  at  the  fame  time,  in  a 
beautiful  manner. 

3.  The  vefpertilio,  or  bat’s-wing  pafiion-flower,  hath 
flender,  ftnated,  branchy  flalks  ;  large,  bilobate,  or 
two-lobed  leaves,  the  bafe  roundifh  and  glandular 
the  lobes  acute,  widely  divaricated  like  a  bat’s  wings' 
and  dotted  underneath  ;  and  axillary  flowers,  having 
white  petals  and  rays.  The  leaves  of  this  fpeeies  have 
a  Angular  appearance,  the  two  lobes  being  expanded 
fix  or  feven  inches  wide,  refetnbling  the  wings  of  a  bat 
upon  flight;  hence  the  name  vefpertilio. 

As  all  the  fpeeies  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  in 
this  country  they  arc  moftty  of  a  tender  quality,  except 
the  nrft  fort, which  fucceeds  very  well  in  the  full  ground 
in  a  warm  filiation  ;  only  their  young  branches  are’ 
lometimes  killed  in  very  fevere  winters;  but  plenty  of 
new  ones  generally  rife  again  in  fprir.g  following  :  the 
others,  denominated \  Jove  kinds,  muft  always  be  retained 
in  that  repository. 

PASSION,  is  a  word  of  which,  as  Dr  Reid  ob- 
ierves,  the  meaning  is  not  precifely  afeerrained  either 
in  common  difcourfc  or  in  the  writings  of  philofophers. 

In  its  original  import,  it  denotes  everv  Jedhvr  0f  the 
mind  oecafioned  by  an  cxtrinfic  caufe  ;' but  it  is  gene- 
rafly  ufed  to  fignify  feme  agitation  of  mind,  oppofed 
to  that  ffate  of  tranquillity  in  which  a  man  is  mod 
^  maftcr 
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?af!Ion.  mailer  of  himfelf.  That  it  was  thus  ufed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  is  evident  from  Cicero’s  rendering 
the  word  by  which  the  philofophers  of  Greece 
exprefled  it;  by  perturbatio  in  Latin.  In  this  fen fe  of 
the  word,  pafiion  cannot  be  itfelf  a  dijlinft  and  inde¬ 
pendent  principle  of  action  ;  but  only  an  occafionai  de¬ 
gree  of  vehemence  given  to  tliofe  difpofitions,  defires, 
and  affedions,  which  are  at  all  times  prefent  to  the 
mind  of  man  ;  and  that  this  is  its  proper  fenfe,  we  need 
no  other  proof  than  that  pafiion  has  always  been  con¬ 
ceived  to  bear  analogy  to  a  ftorm  at  fea  or  to  a  tempeft 
in  the  air. 

With  refped  to  the  number  of  pafiions  of  which  the 
mind  is  fufceptible,  different  opinions  have  been  held 
by  different  authors.  Le  Bran,  a  French  writer  on 
painting,  juftly  confidering  the  exprefiion  of  the  paf- 
fions  as  a  very  important  as  well  as  difficult  branch  of 
his  art,  has  enumerated  no  fewer  than  twenty,  of 
which  the  figns  may  be  exprefied  by  the  pencil  on 
canvafs.  1  hat  there  are  fo  many  different  flates  of 
mind  producing  different  effeds  which  are  vifible  on 
the  featuies  and  the  geflures,  and  that  thofe  features 
and  geilures  ought  to  be  diligently  ftudied  by  the  artift, 
are  truths  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  abfurd  to 
confider  all  thefe  different  flates  of  mind  as paJJionsy  fince 
tranquillity  is  one  of  them,  which  is  the  reveife  of 
pafiion. 

The  common  divifion  of  the  pafiions  inta  defire  and 
averfion ,  hope  and  fear ,  joy  and  grief  love  and  hatred , 
has  been  mentioned  by  every  author  who  has  treated 
of  them,  and  needs  no  explication  ;  but  it  is  a  queflion 
of  fome  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  whether  thefe  different  pafiions  be  each  a  degree 
of  an  original  and  innate  difpolition,  diitind  from  the 
difpofitions  which  are  refpedively  the  foundations  of 
the  other  pafiions,  or  only  different  modifications  of 
one  or  two  general  difpofitions  common  to  the  whole 
ra'ce. 

1  he  former  opinion  is  held  by  all  who  build  their 
fyflem  of  metaphyfics  upon  a  number  of  diftind  inter¬ 
nal  fenfes ;  and  the  latter  is  the  opinion  of  thofe  who, 
with  Locke  and  Hartley,  rcfolve  what  is  commonly 
called  inftind  into  an  early  affociation  of  ideas.  (See 
Instinct)  That  without  deliberation  mankind  in- 
llantly  feel  the  pafiion  of  fear  upon  the  apprehenfion 
of  danger,  and  the  pafiion  of  anger  or  refentment  upon 
the  reception  of  an  injury,  are  truths  which  cannot  be 
denied  :  and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  feeds  of  thefe 
pafiions  are  innate  in  the  mind,  and  that  they  are  not 
generated,  hut  only  fvvtil  to  magnitude  on  the  profped 
of  their  refpedive  objeds.  In  fuppoit  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  it  has  been  obferved  that  children,  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  danger,  are  inffindively  afraid  on 
being  pla-ed  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice;  and  that 
this  pafiion  contributes  to  their  fafety  long  before 
they  acquire,  in  any  degree  equ«l  to  their  necefiities, 
the  exercife  of  their  rational  powers.  Deliberate 
anger,  caufed  by  a  voluntary  injury,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  in  part  founded  on  reafon  and  refledioD  ;  but 
where  anger  impels  one  fudjenly  to  return  a  blow7, 
even  without  thinking  of  doing  mifehief,  the  pafiion 
is  inffindive.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  obferved,  that 
inftindive  anger  is  frequently  raifed  by  bodily  pain, 
©ccafioned  even  by  a  ftock  or  a  ftone,  which  inftaatly 
becomes  an  ©bjed,  of  refentment,  that  we  are  violently 


incited  to  crufh  to  atoms.  Such  condud  is  certainly 
not  rational,  and  therefore  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  necef- 
farily  inftindive. 

With  refped  to  other  pafiions,  fuch  as  the  luft  of 
power,  of  fame,  or  of  knowledge,  innumerable  inftan- 
ces,  fays  Dr  Reid,  occur  in  life,  of  men  who  facrifice 
to  them  their  eafe,  their  pleafure,  and  their  health. 
But  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  men  ffiould  facrifice 
the  end  to  what  they  defire  only  as  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  that  end;  and  therefore  lie  feems  to  think  that 
thefe  pafiions  mud  be  innate.  To  add  ftrength  to 
this  reafoning,  he  obferves,  that  we  may  perceive 
fome  degree  of  thefe  principles  even  in  brute  animals 
of  the  more  fagacious  kind,  who  are  not  thought  to 
defire  means  for  the  fake  of  ends  which  they  have 
in  view. 

But  it  is  in  accounting  for  the  pafiions  which  are 
difinterefled  that  the  advocates  for  innate  principles 
feem  mod  completely  to  triumph.  As  it  is  impofiible 
not  to  feel  the  pafiion  of  pity  upon  the  profped  of  a. 
fellow-creature  in  difirefs,  they  argue,  that  the  bafu 
of  that  pafiion  muft  be  innate;  becaufe  pity,  being  at 
all  times  more  or  lefs  painful  to  the  perfon  by  whom 
it  is  felt,  and  frequently  of  no  ufe  to  the  perfon  who 
is  its  objed,  it  cannot  in  fuch  inftances  be  the  refult 
of  deliberation,  but  merely  the  exertion  of  an  original 
in  Hindi.  The  fame  kind  of  reafoning  is  employed 
prove  that  gratitude  is  the  exercife  of  an  innate  prin¬ 
ciple.  That  good  offices  are,  by  the  very  conftitution 
of  our  nature,  apt  to  produce  good  will  towards  the 
benefador,  in  good  and  bad  men,  in  the  favage  and  in 
the  civilized,  cannot  furely  be  denied  by  any  one  in 
the  lead  acquainted  with  human  nature.  We  are  grate¬ 
ful  not  only  to  the  benefadors  of  ourfelves  as  indivi¬ 
duals,  but  alfo  to  the  benefadors  of  our  country  ;  and 
that ,  too,  when  we  are  confcious  that  from  our  grati¬ 
tude  neither  they  nor  we  can  reap  any  advantage. 
Nay,  we  are  impelled  to  be  grateful  even  when  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  objeds  of  our  gratitude 
know  not  our  exigence.  This  pafiion  cannot  be  the 
effed  of  reafoning,  or  of  aflbeiation  founded  on  rea- 
foning  ;  for,  in  fuch  cafes  as  th.ofe  mentioned,  there 
are  no  principles  from  which  reafon  can  infer  the  pro¬ 
priety  or  ufefulnefs  of  the  feeling.  That  public  fpirit , 
or  the  affection  which  we  bear  to  our  country,  or  te> 
any  fubordinate  community  of  which  we  are  members, 
is  founded  on  inftind  ;  is  deemed  fo  ceitain,  that  the 
man  deftitute  of  this  affedtion,  if  there  be  any  fuch, 
has  been  pronounced  as  great  a  monfier  as  he  who  has 
two  heads. 


Pafiion,. 


All  the  diftinterefted  pafiions  are  founded  on  what 
philofophers  have  termed  benevolent  affettion .  Inftead 
therefore  of  enquiring  into  the  origin  of  each  pafiioa 
fepnrately,  which  would  fwell  this  article  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  let  us  liften  to  one  of  the  fineft  writers  as  well  as 
ableft  reafoners  of  the  age,  treating  of  the  origin  of 
benevolent  affe&ion,  “We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  \  EJfays  m 
principle  (fays  Dr  Reidf),  that  all  benevolent  affec -tbtaRivt 
tions  are  in  their  nature  agreeable;  that  it  is  efiential 
to  them  to  defire  the  good  pnd  happinefs-of  their  ob-Man' 
jeds ;  and  that  their  objed*  mull  theiefoie  be  beings 
capable  of  happinefs.  A  thing  may  be  defired  either 
on  its  own  account,  or  as  the  means  in  order  to  fome- 
thing  elfe.  That  only  can  properly  be  called  gn  ob¬ 
jed  of  defire  which  is  defired  upon  its  own  account; 

and 
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Pa/fion.  and  therefore  I  confi«2er  as  benevolent  thofe  affe&ions 

u”v - '  only  ’which  defire  the  good  of  their  objedt  ultimately, 

and  not  as  means  in  order  to  fomething  elfe.  To  fay 
that  we  defire  the  good  of  others,  only  to  procure 
fome  pleafure  or  good  to  ourfelves,  is  to  fay  that 
there  is  'no  benevolent  affe&ion  in  human  nature. 
This  indeed  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  philosophers 
both  in  ancient  and  in  later  times.  But  it  appears  as 
unreafonable  to  refolve  all  benevolent  affe&ions  into 
felf-love,  as  it  would  be  to  refolve  hunger  and  thirff 
into  felf-love.  Tliefe  appetites  are  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual.  Benevolent  affe&ions 
are  no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  fociety 
among  men ;  without  which  men  would  become  an 
eafy  prey,  to  the  beafls  of  the  field.  The  benevo¬ 
lent  affe&ions  planted  in  human  nature,  appear  there¬ 
fore  no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  human 
fpecies  than  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirff.”  In 
a  word,  pity,  gratitude,  friendfhip,  love,  and  patrio¬ 
tic,  are  founded  on  different  benevolent  affe&ions  ; 
which  our  learned  author  holds  to  be  original  parts  of 
the  human  conftitution. 

This  reafoning  has  certainly  great  force  ;  and  if 
authority  could  have  any  weight  in  fettling  a  queftion 
of  this  nature,  we  know  not  that  name  to  which  greater 
deference  is  due  than  the  name  of  him  from  whom  it 
is  taken.  Yet  ft  muff  be  confeffed  that  the  philofo- 
phers,  who  confider  the  affe&ions  and  paffions  as  early 
and  deep-rooted  affociations,fnpport  their  opinion  with 
very  plaufible  arguments.  On  their  principles  we 
have  endeavoured  elfewhere  to  account  for  the  paffions 

,  ^ear  and  love,  (fee  Instinct  and  Love);  and  we 

may  here  fafely  deny  the  truth  of  what  has  been  ffated 
refpe&ing  fear,  which  feems  to  militate  againft  that 
account.  We  have  attended  with  much  folicitude  to 
the  adlions  of  children  ;  and  have  no  reafon  to  think 
that  they  feel  terror  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  till 
they  have  been  repeatedly  warned  of  their  danger  in 
fuch  fituations  by  their  parents  or  their  keepers.  Every 
person  knows  not  only  that  they  have  no  original 
or  inftin&ive  dread  of  fire,  which  is  as  dangerous  to 
them  as  any  precipice ;  but  that  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  them  from  that  deftruaive  element  till 
they  sir®  either  capable  of  weighing  the  force  of  argu- 
ments*  or  have  repeatedly  experienced  the  pain  of  be 
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we  think  an  attentive  obferver  may  eafily  perceive  Pafllon. 
how  the  feeds  of  it  are  gradually  infufed  into  the  — 
youthful  mind ;  when  the  child,  from  being  at  firft  a 
timid  creature  fhrinking  from  every  pain,  learns  by  de¬ 
grees  to  return  blow  for  blow  and  threat  for  threat. 

But  inftead  of  urging  what  appears  to  ourfelves  of 
moft  weight  againil  the  inflin&ive  fyftem,  we  (hall 
lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extrads  from  a  differta- 
ti°n  on  the  Origin  of  the  Paffions  by  a  writer  whofe 
elegance  of  language  and  ingenuity  of  inveftigation  do 
honour  to  the  fchool  of  Hartley. 

.  “  When  a"  infant  »  born  (fays  Dr  Sayers*),  there  *  Difqmjt. 
is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  is  born  without'"""  M'“” 
ideas.  Ihefe  are  rapidly  communicated  through  th  Jhf,cal an* 
medium  of  the  fenfes.  The  fame  fenfes  are  alfo  fie 
means  of  conveying  to  him  pleafure  and  pain.  Thefe 

T  urn  h'ngeS  °-n  Wh,’ch  the  paffions  turn  :  and  till 
the  child  is  acquainted  with  thefe  fenfations,  it  would 
appear  that  no  paffion  could  be  formed  in  his  mind 
for  till  he  has  felt  pleafure  and  pain,  how  can  he  de’ 
lire  any  objeft,  or  wilh  for  its  removal  ?  How  can  he 
either  love  or  hate  ?  Let  ns  obferve  then  the  manner 
in  wh.ch  love  and  hatred  are  formed;  for  on  thefe 
paffions  depend  all  the  reft.  When  a  child  endures 
pain,  andisaole  to  detea  thecaufe  ofit,  the  idea  of  pain 
is  connected  in  his  mind  with  that  of  the  thing  which 
produced  it;  and  if  the  object  which  occalioned  pain  be 
again  prefented  to  the  child,  the  idea  of  pain  affociated 
w,  h  it  anfes  alfo.  This  idea  confequently  urges  he 
ch.ld  to  avo.d  or  to  remove  the  objed ;  and  th.Lrifes 
the  paffion  of  diffike  or  hatred.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  paffion  of  liking  or  love  is_  readily  formed  in  the 
mind  of  a  child  from  the  affociation  of  pleafant  ideas 
with  certain  obje&s  which  produced  them. 

“  ihe  paffions  of  hope  and  fear  are  ftates  of  the 
mind  depending  upon  the  good  or  bad  profpeds  of 
g.atifying  love  or  hatred;  and  joy  or  forrow  a  rife, f 
from  the  final  fuccefs  or  difappointment  which  attend, 
the  exertions  produced  by  love  or  by  hatred.  Out  of 
hefe  paffions,  which  have  all  a  perceptible  relation  to 
our  own  good,  and  are  univerfally  acknowledged  to  hi 
lelnih,  a.l  our  other  paffions  are  formed  ” 

To  account  for  the  paffions  called '  JifinterefteJ  he 
obferves,  that  ,n  the  hiftory  of  the  hum™  mind ’we 


ing  burnt  by  it.  With  refped  to  fudden  refentment'  idea  ZhtT  °t,°Ur  °?P;^  an  inter^diate 
we  cannot  help  considering  the  argument,  which  is  other  ideas  togeffieT-  andTlmt  theTff  C™Re<5hnS  tWo 
brought  m  proof  of  its  being  inftinftive,  as  proving  two  remains ffS-  riTlJ  lT  {fcaffoc.at.on  of  thefe 
the  contrary  in  a  very  forcihle  manner.  Tnlinfl-  E  th„m  . m...,  a,  "!1  „wi?lc1}  orlgmaily  united 


the  contrary  in  a  very  forcihle  manner.  Inftinft  £ 
fome  myfterious  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  ex¬ 
citing  to  aftions  of  beneficial  tendency  :  but  can  any 
benefit  anfe  from  wrecking  our  impotent  vengeance  on 
a  itock  or  a  ftone  ?  or  is  it  fuppofable  that  a ‘Being  of 
infinite  wifdom  would  excite  us  to  actions  fo  extrava¬ 
gantly  foolifh  ?  We  learn  from  experience  to  defend 
ourfelves  againft  rational  or  fenf.ble  enemies  by  reta¬ 
liating  the  injuries  which  they  inflift  upon  ns ;  and 
it  we  have  been  often  injured  in  any  particular  raan- 
ner,  the  idea  of  that  injury  becomes  in  time  fo  clofelv 
afiociated  with  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  con- 
itantly  repelled,  that  we  never  receive  fuch  »n  in 
jury— a  blow  for  inftance-without  being  prompted 
to  make  the  ufusl  retaliation,  without  refleding  whe- 
tlier  the  obje<ff  be  fenfible  or  infenfible.  So  far  from 
mffin&ive  does  refentment  appear  to  ns,  that 


£'»>=  ,»iM.  Of  .hi,  lift 
fuflicient  evidence  in  different  articles  of  this  work 
(See  Instinct,  n<>i9,  and  Metaphysics,  n°  ioi) 

Tok  tOwkhPn%t0  the  d!,r,Rtereft“!  let  us  flip-' 

pole,  with  Dr  Sayers,  that  any  individual  has  done 

us  many  offices  of  kmdnefs,  and  has  confequently  much 
contributed  to  our  happinefs  ;  it  is  natural  for  ns  to 
feek  w,th  fome  anxiety  for  the  continuance  of  tho  e 
pleifures  which  he  is  able  to  communicate.  But  we 
foon  difeern,  that  the  furtftway  of  obtaining- the 
tmuance  of  hi,  fri.ndl,  „ffi«/i,  °0 

much  as  poffiblc,  a  fource  of  pleafure  to  himfelf.  We 
therefore  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  promote  hi. 
h.  ppinefs  in  return  for  the  good  he  has  conferred  up 
on  us,  that  thus  we  may  attach  him  to  us  as  much  as  we 
ate  able.  Hitherto  all  i*  plainly  felfiffi.  We  have  been 
evidently  endeavouring,  for  the  fake  of  our  own  future 

A  2  gratl. 
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gratification,  to  promote  the  happin-fa  of  thisperfon  :  in  their  minds  painful  feelings,  from  the  remembrance  Pafiinn. 

but  obferve  the  confequcnce.  We  have  thus,  by  con-  of  what  they  have  fuffered,  an  1  the  apprehenfion  of  ' - 

templating  the  advantage  to  be  derived  to  ourfelves  their  filtering  it  again.  We  have  feen  a  child  a  year 
from  promoting  the  profperity  of  our  friend,  learned  old  highly  entertained  with  the  noife  and  (irugglea 
to  affockte  a  fet  of  pleafant  ideas  with  his  happinefs ;  made  by  its  elder  brother  when  jdnnged  naked  into  a 
but  the  link  which  has  united  them  gradually  efcapes  us,  veffel  filled  with  cold  water.  This  continued  to  be 
while  the  union  itfelf  remains.  Continuing  to  affoci-  the  cafe  for  many  days,  till  it  was  thought  proper  to 
ate  pleafure  with  the  welL-being  of  our  friend,  we  plunge  the  younger  as  well  as  the  cider  ;  after  which 
endeavour  to  promote  it  for  the  lake  of  his  immediate  the  daily  entertainment  was  foonat  an  end.  The  little 
gratification,  without  looking  farther  ;  and  i n  this  creature  had  not  been  itfelf  plunged  above  tv\ice  till 
way  his  happinefs,  which  was  fir  ft  attended  to  only  as  it  ceafed  to  find  diverfion  in  its  brother’s  fufferings.— 
a  means  of  future  enjoyment,  finally  becomes  an  end.  On  the  third  day  it  cried  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  the 
Thus  then  the  paffion  which  was  originally  felfifh,  13  bittereft  anguifh  upon  feeing  its  brother  plunged, 
at  length  dijintirejled ;  its  gratification  being  com-  though  no  preparation  was  then  made  for  plunging 
pleted  merely  by  its  fuccefs  in  promoting  the  happi-  itfelf:  but  furely  this  was  not  difinterefted  fympnthy, 
nefs  of  another.”  but  a  feeling  wholly  felfifh,  excited  by  the  remein- 

In  this  way  does  our  author  account  for  the  origin  brance  of  what  it  had  fuffered  itfelf,  and  was  appre- 
of  gratitude  ;  which  at  laft  becomes  a  habit,  and  flows  henfive  of  fuffering  again.  In  a  (hort  time,  however, 
fpontaneoufly  towards  every  man  who  has  either  been  the  painful  feelings  accompanying  the  fight  of  its  bro* 

01  intended  to  be  our  benefadlor.  According  to  him,  ther’s  ftruggles,  and  the  found  of  his  cries,  were  doubt* 
it  is  eafy  to  obferve  alfo,  that  from  aflbciating  plea-  lefs  fo  affociated  with  that  light  and  that  found,  that 
fure  with  the  happinefs  of  an  individual  when  we  pro-  the  appearance  of  the  latter  would  have  brought  the 
cure  it  ourfelves,  it  m*ift  of  courfefoon  follow,  that  we  former  along  with  them,  even  though  the  child  might 
flionld  experience  pleafure  from  a  view  of  his  happi-  have  been  110  longer  under  apprehenlion  of  a  plunging 
nefs  any  way  produced  ;  fuch  happinefs  raifing  at  all  itfelf.  This  afTociation,  too,  would  foon  be  transferred 
times  pleafant  ideas  when  it  is  prelented  to  our  minds,  to  every  boy  in  the  fame  circumftances,  and  to  fimilar 
'1  his  is  another  feature  of  a  difinterefted  affedtion,  to  founds  and  itruggles,  from  whatever  caufe  they  might 
feel  delight  from  the  mere  increafe  of  happinefs  in  the  proceed. 

objedt  whom  we  love.  Thus,  as  Dr  Hartley  obferves  §,  “  when  fe veral  §  Obferv** 

“  It  may  be  ovje&ed,  perhaps,  that  parents  feem  to  children  are  educated  together,  the  pains,  the  denials 
have  an  injlinftlve  difinterefted  love  of  their  offspring :  of  pleafure,  and  the  forrows  which  affe<ft  one,  gene-  * 
but  furely  the  love  of  a  parent  (a)  for  a  new-born  in-  rally  extend  to  all  in  fome  degree,  often  in  an  equal 
fant  is  not  ufually  equal  to  that  for  a  child  of  four  one.  When  their  parents,  companions,  or  attendants 
or  five  years  old.  When  a  child  is  firft  born,  the  pro-  are  fick  or  affli&ed,  it  is  ufual  to  raife  in  their  minds 
fpedl  and  hopes  of  future  pleafure  from  it  are  fufficient  the  nafeeut  ideas  of  pains  and  mifeties  by  fuch  words 
to  make  a  parent  anxious  for  its  prefervation.  As  the  and  figns  as  are  fuited  to  their  capacities.  They  alfo 
child  grows  up,  the  hope  of  future  enjoyment  from  it  find  themfclves  laid  under  many  reilraints,  on  account 
muft  increafe  :  hence  would  pleafure  be  affociated  with  of  the  ficknefs  or  affii&ion  of  others  ;  and  when  thefe 
the  well-being  of  the  child,  the  love  of  which  would  and  fuch  like  circumftances  have  raifed  in  their  minds 
of  courfe  become  in  due  time  difinterefted.”  defires  to  remove  the  caufes  of  their  own  internal  feel- 

Our  author  does  not  analyfe  pity,  and  trace  it  to  its  inga,  i.  e.  to  eafe  the  miferies  of  others,  a  variety  of 
fource  in  felfifhnefs  ;  but  he  might  eafily  have  done  it,  internal  feelings  and  defires  become  fo  blended  and  af- 
and  it  has  been  ably  done  by  his  mafter.  Pity  or  foeiated  together,  as  that  no  part  can  be  diltinguiflied 
compafiion  is  the  uneaiinefs  which  a  man  feels  at  the  feparately  from  the  reft,  and  the  child  may  properly 
mifery  of  another.  It  is  generated  in  every  mind  du-  be  faid  to  have  compafiion.  The  fame  fources  of  com- 
ling  the  years  of  childhood  ;  and  there  are  many  cir-  paffion  remain,  though  with  fome  alteration,  during 
cumftances  in  the  conititution  of  children,  and  in  the  our  whole  progrefs  through  life.  This  is  fo  evident,, 
mode  of  their  education,  which  make  them  particularly  that  a  refte&ing  perfon  may  plainly  difeern  the  confti- 
fufceptible  of  this  paffion.  The  very  appearance  of  tuent  parts  of  his  compafiion  while  they  are  yet  the 
any  kind  of  mifery  which  they  have  experienced,  or  mere  internal  and,  as  one  may  fay,  felfifh  feelings  above- 
of  any  figns  of  diftrefs  which  they  underftand,  excite  mentioned  ;  and  before  they  haveput-on  the  nature  of 

com- 


(a)  That  this  is  true  of  the  father  is  certain  ;  but  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  it  be  equally  true  of  the 
mother.  A  woman  is  no  fooner  delivered  of  her  infant,  than  fhe  careffes  it  with  the  utmoft  poffible  fondnefs. 
We  believe,  that  if  fhe  were  under  the  neceffity  of  making  a  choice  between  her  child  of  four  years,  and  her 
infant  an  hour  old,  flic  would  rather  be  deprived  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  ;  but  we  are  not  convinced 
that  this  would  proceed  from  a  lefs  degree  of  affe&ion  to  the  infant  than  to  the  child.  She  knows  that  the 
child  has  before  his  fourth  year  efcaped  many  dangers  which  the  infant  muft  encounter,  and  may  not  efcape  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  her  choice  would  be  the  refult  of  prudent  refle&ion.  Though  we  are  not 
admirers  of  that  philofophy  which  fuppofes  the  human  mind  a  bundle  of  inftindis,  we  can  as  little  approve  of 
the  oppofite  fcheme,  which  allows  it  no  inilin&s  at  all.  The  07>p?'«  of  a  mother  to  her  new-born  infant  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  inftindlive,  as  the  only  thing  which  at  that  moment  can  be  affociated  with  it  in  her  mind  is  the 
pain  fhc  has  fuffeied  in  bringing  it  to  the  world. 
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Pa/Tion.  compnflion>  by  coalefccnce  with  the  reft.  Agreeably 
'  to  this  method  of  reafoning,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
perfons  whofe  nerves  are  esdlly  irritable,  and  thofe  who 
have  experienced  great  trials  and  affliXions,  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  mere  difpofed  to  compafljon  than  others;  and 
that  we  are  moll  apt  to  pity  others  in  thofe  difeafes  and 
calamities  which  we  either  have  felt  or  of  which  we 
apprehend  ouvfdvea  to  be  in  danger.” 

The  origin  of  patriotifm  and  public  fpirit  is  thus 
traced  by  Dr  Sayers :  “  The  pleafures  which  our 
country  affords  are  numerous  and  great  The  wifh  to 
perpetuate  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures,  includes 
the  wifh  to  promote  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  without  which  many  of  them  would  be  loft.  All 
this  is  evidently  felfifh  ;  but,  as  in  the  progrefs  of  gra¬ 
titude,  it  finally  becomes  difintereftedr  Pleafant  ideas 
are  thus  ftrongly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  after  the  tie  which  firft  bound  them  together 
has  efcaped  our  notice.  The  profperity  which  was  at 
iirft  defirable  as  the  means  of  fnture  enjoyment,  be¬ 
comes  itfelf  an  end :  we  feel  delight  in  fuch  piofperity, 
however  produced ;  and  we  look  not  beyond  this  im¬ 
mediate  delight.  It  is  thus  not  difficult  to  obferve  in 
*  what  manner  a  general  and  difinterefted  benevolence 

lakes  place  in  a  mind  which  has  already  received  plea- 
fure  from  the  happinefs  of  a  few  ;  the  tranfition  is  eafy 
towards  affociatifig  it  with  happinefs  in  general)  with 
the  happinefs  of  any  being,  whether  produced  by  our- 
felves  or  by  any  other  caufe  whatever.” 

From  this  reafoning,  oijr  author  concludes,  that  all 
our  paffions  may  be  traced  up  to  original  feelings  of 
regard  for  ourfeives.  “  Thus  (in  the  forcible  language 
I  Warlur-  °f  a  learned  writer  \  of  the  fame  fchool)  does  feif- 
1m.  l°ve>  under  the  varying  appearance  of  natural  affection, 

domeftic  relation,  and  the  connexions  of  focial  habi¬ 
tude,  at  firft  work  blindly  on,  obfeure  and  deep,  in 
dirt :  But  as  it  makes  its  way,  it  continues  rifing,  till  it 
emerges  into  lis>ht ;  and  then  fuddenly  expiring,  leaves 
behind  it  the  faireft  iffue,” — benevolent  affection. 

Self-love  forfook  the  path  it  firft  purfu’d, 

And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good. 

Thus  have  we  ftated  the  two  oppofite  theories  re- 
fpeXing  the  origin  ot  pnffion?,  in  the  mind,  and  given 
our  readers  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  the  reafonings  by  which 
they  are  fupported  by  their  refpeXfve  patrons.  Were 
we  called  upon  to  decide  between  them,  we  ffiouLl  be 
tempted  to  fay,  that  they  have  both  been  carried  to 
extremes  by  fome  of  their  advocates,  and  that  the 
truth  lies  in  the  middle  between  them.  46  It  is  impoff 
*  Dr  Price's  but  that  creatures  capable  of  pleafant  and  pain- 

jifawtPj&c.  ,  fenfations,  fhould  love  and  choofe  the  one,  and  dif- 
like  and  avoid  the  other.  No  being  who  knows  what  ' 
happinefs  and  rmfery  are,  can  be  fuppofed  indifferent 
to  them,  without  a  plain  contradi&ion.  Pain  is  not 
^  poffible  objeX  of  defire,  nor  happinefs  of  averjion .” 
To  prefer  a  greater  good  though  diftant,  to  a  lefa 
good  that  is  prefent  ;  or  to  choofe  a  prefent  evil,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater  future  evil— is  indeed  wife  and 
rational  couduX  ;  but  to  choofe  evil  ultimately,  is  ab- 
lolutely  impoffible.  Thus  far  then  muft  be  admitted, 
that  every  being  poffeffed  of  fenfe  and  intelleX,  necef- 
iarily  defires  his  own  good  as  foon  as  he  knows  what 
it  13 ;  but  if  this  knowledge  be  not  innate,  neither  can 
the  defire.  Every  human  being  comes  into  the  world 
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with  a  capability  of  knowledge,  and  of  cotirfe  with  a  Pafllors. 
capability  of  affeXions,  defires,  and  paffions :  but  it 
fee  ms  not  to  be  conceivable  how  he  can  aXually  love, 
or  hate,  or  dread  any  thing,  till  he  know  whether  it 
be  good,  or  ill,  or  dangerous.  If,  therefore,  we  have 
no  innate  ideas,  we' cannot  pofiibly  have  innate  defines 
or  averfions.  Thofe  who  contend  that  we  have,  feem 
to  think,  that  without  them  reafon  would  be  insuffici¬ 
ent,  either  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or 
the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  ;  and  fome  writers  have 
alleged,  tnat  if  our  affeXions  and  paffion3  were  the 
mere  refult  of  early  affociations,  they  would  neceffiriiy 
be.  more  capricious  than  we  ever  find  them.  But  this 
objcXion  fee  ms  to  arife  from  their  not  rightly  under- 
Handing  the  theory  of  their  antngonift#"  The  difci- 
ples  of  Locke  and  Hartley  do  not  fuppofe  it  poffible 
for  any.  man  in  fociety  to  prevent  fuch  affociations 
from  being  formed  in  his  mind  as  fhall  necdTardy  pro¬ 
duce  dc fires  and  averfions  ;  far  lefs  do  they  think  it 
poffiole  to  form  affociations  of  ideas  utterly  repugnant, 
fo  as  to  defire  that  as  good  which  his  fenfe  a  and  in¬ 
telleX  have  experienced  to  be  evil.  Affociations  are 
formed  by  the  very  fame  means,  and  at  the  very  fame 
time,  that  ideas  and  notions  are  imprefled  upon  the 
mind  ;  but  as  pain  is  never  miftaken/or  pleafure  by 
the  fenfes,  fo  an  objeX  which  has  given  us  only  painy 
is  never  affociated  with  any  thing^hat  makes  it  defe¬ 
rable.  We  fay  an  objeX  that  has  given  us  only  pain, 
becaufe  it  is  poffible  to  form  fuch  an  affociatioju  be¬ 
tween  life  and  the  Iofs  of  a  limb,  as  to  make  us  grate- 
fid  to  the  furgeon  by  whom  it  was  amputated.  Afio- 
ciations  being  formed  according  to  the  fame  laws  by 
which  knowledge  is  acquired,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  paffions  refulting^  from  them  fhould  be  more  ca¬ 
pricious  than  they  are  found  to ,hc  ;  and  they  certainly 
are  Efficiently  capricious  to  make  us  fufpeX  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  has  this  origin;  rather  than  that 
ihey  are  all  infufed  into  the  mind  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Creator.  If  man  be  a  being  formed 
wi.th  no  innate  ideas,  %  and  wfth  no  other  inftinXive 
principles  of  aXion  than  what  are  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  preferve  his  exiftence  and  perpetuate  the  fpe.  iesj  it 
is  eafy  to  perceive  why  he  is  placed  in  this  world  as  in 
a.  Hate  of  probation,  where  he  may  acquire  habits  of 
virtue  to  fit  him  for  a  better.  It  is  likewife  eafy  to 
perceive  why  fpme  men  are  better  than  others,  and 
why  fome  are  th$  Haves  of  the  moft  criminal  paffions. 

But  all  this  is  unintelligible,  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  feeds  of  every  paffion  are  innate,  and  that  man  is 
a  compound  of  reafon  and  of  inliinXs  fo  numerous 
and  various  as  to  fuit  every  circumftance  in  which  he 
can  be  placed. 

If  paffions,  whatever  be  their  origin,  operate  in- 
ftantaneoufly,  and  if  they  be  formed  according  to  fix- 
-ed  laws,  it  may  be  thought  a  queftion  of  very  little 
importance  whether  they  be  inftinXive  or  acquired.— 

This  was  long  our  own  opinion  ;  but  we  think,  that 
upon  maturer  refleXion  we  have  feen  reafon  to  chancr- 
it.  If  paffions  be  the  refult  of  eaily  affociations,  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  that  no  improper  affociations 
be  formed  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  that  none  of 
their  unreafonable  defires  be  gratified.  Upon  this 
theory  it  feems  indeed  to  depend  almoft  wholly  „noa 
education,  whether  a  child  fhall  become  a  calm,  bene¬ 
volent,  Heady,  and  upright  man  ;  or  a  paffionate,  ca- 

priciousj 
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raffioa.  prioious,  fetfiffi,  mifcreant.  By  teaching  lum  to  refent 

- - - - every  petty  injury,  the  feeds  of  xrafc.bihty  are  fown 

in  his  mind,  ami  take  fuch  root,  that  before  the  age  of 
manhood  he  becomes  intolerable  to  all  wun  whom  lie 
mud  converfe.  By  exciting  numberlefs  defires  in  hiS 
youthful  mind,  and  inftantly  gratifying  them,  you 
make  him  capricious,  and  impatient  ot  difappointment; 
r.nd  by  reprefenting  other  children  as  in  any  degree  in¬ 
ferior  to  him,  you'infpire  him  with  the  hateful  paffion 
of  pride.  According  to  the  inftinaive  theory,  edu¬ 
cation  can  only  augment  or  diminilh  the  ftrength  of 
paffions ;  according  to  the  other  theory,  it  is  the  fource 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them.  On  either  iup- 
pofition,  parents  ffiould  watch  with  folicitude  over  the 
aftions  of  their  children  ;  but  they  will  furely  thick 
themfelves  obliged  to  be  doubly  watchful,  if  Urey  be¬ 
lieve,  that  through  their  negleft  their  children  may  ac¬ 
quire  hateful  paffions,  to  which,  if  properly  educated, 
they  might  have  remained  ftrangers  thro’  their  whole 
lives.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  folicitude 
flrouid  begin  at  an  early  period  ;  becaufe  the  mind  is 
fufceptible  of  deep  affiliations  much  fooner  than  is 
fometimes  imagined.  Without  this  fufceptibi  ity ,  no 
language  could  be  learned;  and  therefore  a  clulu  by  the 
time  he  learns  to  fpeak,  may  have  planter.  in  his  mind 
the  feeds  of  paffions,  on  the  juft  regulation  and Subor¬ 
dination  of  which  depends  in  a  great  meafure  the  lap- 
pinefs  of  mankind.  See  Moral  Philojophy,  Part  I. 

Chap,  i,  &  2-  Part  HI.  n’  2l6-,  ,  o  „ 

Passions  and  Emotions,  difference  between  them.  See 

Emotions  and  Pafwns. 

External  Signs  of  Emotions  and  Passions.  So  inti¬ 
mately  connefted  are  the  foul  and  body,  that  every 
agitation  in  the  former  produces  a  vifible  effeft  up¬ 
on  the  latter.  There  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  wonuer- 
ful  uniformity  in  that  operation ;  each  clafs  of  emotions 
nnd  raflions  being  invariably  attended  with  an  ex- 
»  i*'f.  Thde  external 

appearances,  or  f.gns,  may  not  improperly  fe  con  - 
dered  as  a  natural  language,  expreffing  to  all  be¬ 
holders  emotions  and  paffions  as  they  anfe  in  t  e 
heart.  Hope,  fear,  joy,  grief,  are  difplayed  exter¬ 
nally  ’  the  charatfer  of  a  man  can  be  read  in  his 
face  ;  and  beauty,  which  makes  fo  deep  an  impreffion, 
is  known  to  refult,  not  fo  much  from  regular  leases 
and  a  fine  complexion,  as  from  good-nature,  goed- 
fenfe,  fprightlinefs,  fweetnefs,  or  other  mental  qua¬ 
lity  expreffed  upon  the  countenance.  Though  per- 
Sfldll  in  that  language  be  rare,  yet  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  is  fufficient  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of 
vre  nut  by  what  means  we  come  to  underhand  the 
language,  is  a  point  of  fo.ne  intricacy.  It  cannot  be 
by  ii Ait  merely  ;  for  upon  the  moft  attentive  mfpcc- 
lion  of  the  human  vifage,  all  that  can  be  difeerned 
are,  figure,  colour,  and  motion,  which,  fmgly  or  com¬ 
bined,  never  can  reprefent  a  paffion  nor  a  fentunent: 
the  external  fign  is  indeed  vifible  ;  but  to  underftand 

paffion  that  caufes  it;  an  operation  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  eye-fight.  Where  then  is  the  mfm.aor  to 
be  found  that  can  unveil  this  fecret  connection  .  it 
we  apply  to  experience,  it  is  yielded,  that  from  long 
and  diligent  obfervation,  we  may  gather,  in  iome 
meafure,  in  what  manner  thofe  we  are  acquainted  with 
exprefs  their  paffions  externally  ;  but  with  refpeft  to 


Paffion. 
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ftrangers,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  ;  and  yet  we  are  not 
puzzled  about  the  meaning  of  thefe  external  expref- 
fions  in  a  ftranger,  more  than  in  a  bofom -companion. 

Further,  had  wc  no  other  means  but  experience  for 
ur.derftanding  the  external  figns  of  paffion,  we  could 
not  expect  any  uniformity,  nor  any  degree  of  ikill,  in 
the  bulk  of  individuals:  yet  matters  are  fo  much  bet¬ 
ter  ordered,  that  the  external  expreffions  of  paffion 
form  a  language  underftood  by  all,  by  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned: 

We  talk  of  the  plain  and  legible  characters  ot  that 
language  ;  for  undoubtedly  we  are  much  indebted  to 
experience,  in  deciphering  the  dark  and  more  delicate 
expreffions.  Where  then  fha.ll  we  apply  for  a  folution 
of  this  intricate  problem,  which  teems  to  penetrate 
deep  into  human  nature?  Undoubtedly  if  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  external  figns  be  not  derived  to  us  from  fight, 
nor  from  experience,  there  is  no  remaining  fource 
whence  it  can  be  derived  but  from  nature. 

We  may  then  venture  to  pronounce,  with  iome  ae-  £iemennts 
pree  of  confidence,  that  man  is  provided  by  nature  of  GMcifm, 
with  a  fenfe  or  faculty  that  lays  open  to  him  every 
paffion  by  means  of  its  external  expreffions.  And  we 
cannot  entertain  any  reafonable  doubt  of  this,  when 
we  refleft,  that  the  meaning  of  external  figns  is  not 
hid  even  from  infants  :  an  infant  is  remarkably  affec¬ 
ted  with  the  paffions  of  its  nurfe  expreffed  on  her 
countenance  ;  a  fmile  cheers  it,  a  frown  makes  it 
afraid  •  but  fear  cannot  be  without  apprehending 
danger;  and  what  danger  can  the  infant  apprehend, 
unlefs  it  be  fenfible  that  its  nurfe  is  angry?  We  mult 
therefore  admit,  that  a  child  can  read  anger  m  its 
nurfe’s  face;  of  which  it  muft  be  fenfible  intuitively, 
for  it  has  no  other  mean  of  knowledge.  We  do 
not  affirm,  that  thefe  particulars  are  clearly  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  child  ;  for  to  produce  clear  and  diftinft 
perceptions,  refleftion  and  experience  are  requisite  ; 
but  that  even  an  infant,  when  afraid,  muft  have  fome 
notion  of  its  being  in  danger,  is  evident. 

That  we  ffiould  be  confcious  intuitively  of  a  paffion 
from  its  external  expreffions,  is  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  :  the  knowledge  of  that  language 
is  of  too  great  important  to  be  left  upon  experience; 
becaufe  a  foundation  fo  uncertain  and  precarious, 

Would  prove  a  great  obftacle  to  the  formation  of  fo- 
cieties.  Wifely  therefore  is  it  ordered,  and  agreeably 
to  the  fyftem  of  providence,  that  we  ffiould  have  na¬ 
ture  for  our  inftruftor. 

Such  is  the  philofophy  of  Lord  Karnes,  to  which 
ohie&ions  unanfwerable  may  be  made.  It  is  part  of 
the  inftinaive  fyftem  of  metaphyfics,  which  his  Lord- 
foip  has  carried  farther  than  ail  who  wrote  before  him, 
and  perhaps  farther  than  all  who  have  fucceeded  him 
in  this  department  of  fcience.  That  a  child  intuitive¬ 
ly  reads  anger  in  its  nurfe’s  face,  is  fa  far  from  being 
true,  that  for  fome  ffiort  time  after  birth  it  is  not  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  moft  menacing  geftures.  It  is  indeed 
abfolutely  incapable  of  fear  till  it  has  fuffered  pun, 

(ffie  Instinct)  ;  and  could  we  conflantly  carefs  it 
with  what  is  called  an  angry  look,  it  would  be  cheered 
by  that  look,  and  frightened  at  a  fmile.  It  feels,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ejfeSs  of  anger,  and  is  foon  capable  of  obfer- 
viiig  the  peculiarity  of  feature  with  which  that  pal- 
fion  is  ufually  accompanied  ;  and  thefe  two  become  m 
a  ffiort  time  fo  linked  together  in  its  tender  mind, 
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yaflion.  that  the  appearance  of* the  one  r.eceflarily  fuggefts  to 
- '  it  the  reality  of  the  other. 

Should  it  be  faid  that  a  loud  and  fudden  noife 
ilartles  a  child  immediately  after  birth,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  infant  mull  be  inftln&ively  afraid,  the  fa& 
may  be  admitted,  without  any  neceflity  of  admitting 
the  inference.  The  nerves  of  an  infant  are  commonly 
very  irritable,  and  the  ftrontf  impulfe  on  the  auditory 
nerves  may  agitate  its  whole  frame,  without  irfpiring 
it  with  the  paflion  of  fear.  The  loud  noife  is,  in  all 
probability,  not  the  fign  of  approaching  danger,  but 
the  immediate  caufe  of  real  pain,  from  which  the  in¬ 
fant  (brinks,  as  it  would  from  the  prick  of  a  pin,  or 
the  fcorching  of  a  candle.  But  we  have  faid  enough 
in  the  article  immediately  preceding,  and  in  others 
which  are  there  quoted,  to  (how  how  the  pafiions  may 
be  formed  by  aflo&ations  e$en  in  early  infancy,  and 
yet  operate  as  if  they  were  inftindtive.  This  being 
the  cafe,  we  (hall  through  the  remainder  of  this  article 
fuffer  his  Lordfhip  to  fpeak  his  own  language,  with¬ 
out  making  any  further  remarks  upon  it.  We  are 
induced  to  do  this  for  two  reafons ;  of  which  the  firft 
is,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  probably  prefer  his 
theory  to  ours  ;  and  the  fecond  is,  that  his  conclufions 
refpeaing  the  figns  and  language  of  pafiion  hold 
equally  good  from  either  theory. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  him,  that  manifold  and 
admirable  are  the  purpofes  to  which  the  external 
figns  of  paflion  are  made  fubfervient  by  the  Author 
of  our  nature. 

i.  The  figns  of  internal  agitation  difplayed  exter¬ 
nally  to  every  fpe&ator,  tend  to  fix  the  fignification 
pf  many  words.  The  only  effectual  means  to  afeertain 
the  meaning  of  any  doubtful  word,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
thing  it  reprefents  :  and  hence  the  ambiguity  of  words 
exprdlive  of  things  that  are  not  obje&s  of  external 
fenfe  ;  for  in  that  cafe  an  appeal  is  denied.  Pafiion, 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  is  not  an  object  of  external  fenfe  : 
but  its  external  figns  are :  and  by  means  of  thefe  figns, 
pafiions  may  be  appealed  to  with  tolerable  accuracy  : 
thus  the  words  that  denote  our  pafiions,  next  to  thofe 
that  denote  external  obje&s,  have  the  molt  diftin& 
meaning.  Words  fignifying  internal  a&ion  and  the 
more  delicate  feelings,  are  lefs  diftin&.  This  defe&,' 
with  regard  to  internal  a&ion,  is  what  chiefly  occa- 
fions  the  intricacy  of  logic  :  the  terms  of  that  faience 
are  far  from  being  fufiiciently  afeertained,  even  after 
^  deficit,  much  care  and  labour  bellowed  by  an  eminent  writer^  • 
to  whom,  however,  the  world  is  greatly  indebted,  for 
removing  a  mountain  of  rubbifh,  and  moulding  the 
fubje&  into  a  rational  and  eorre&  form.  The  fame  de¬ 
feat  is  remarkable  in  criticifm,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
je&  the  more  delicate  feelings  ;  the  terms  that  denote 
thefe  feelings  being  not  more  dillin&  than  thofe  of 
logic. 

2.  Society  among  individuals  is  greatly  promoted 
-  by  that  univerfal  language.  Locks  and  geftures  give 
dire&  accefs  to  the  heart ;  and  lead  us  to  fele&,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  the  perfans  who  are  wrorthy  of  our 
confidence.  It  is  furpriiing  how  quickly,  and  for  the 
molt  part  how  correctly,  we  judge  of  chara&er  from 
external  appearance. 

3*  After  facial  intercourfe  is  commenced,  thefe  ex¬ 
ternal  figns,  which  diffufe  through  a  whole  afiernbly 
'the  feelings  of  each  individual,  contribute  above  ail 
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ether  means  to  improve  the  focial  affedions.  Lan-  Paflion. 
giiage,  no  doubt,  is  the  moil  comprehenfive  vehicle  for  y— 
communicating  emotions :  but  in  expedition,  as  well 
as  in  power  of  convidion,  it  falls  (hort  of  the  figns 
under  confederation  ;  the  involuntary  figns  efpeciaily, 
which  are  incapable  of  deceit.  Where  the  counte¬ 
nance,  the  tones,  the  geftures,  the  adions,  join  with 
the  words  in  communicating  emotions,  thefe  united 
have  a  force  irrcfiftible.  Thus  all  the  pleafant  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  human  heart,  with  all  the  focial  and  vir¬ 
tuous  affedioim,  are,  by  means  of  thefe  external  firm?, 
not  only  perceived,  but  felt.  By  this  admirable  con-  ’  ■ 
trivance,  convention  becomes  that  lively  and  ani¬ 
mating  amufement,  without  which  life  would  at  belt 
be  infipid  :  one  joyful  countenance  fpreads  cheerful- 
nefs  inflantaneoufly  through  a  multitude  of  fpe&ators. 

4.  Difibcial  pafiions,  being  hurtful  by  prompting 

violence  and  mifehief,  are  noted  by  the  moll  confpi! 
cuous  external  figns,  in  order  to  put  us  upon  our 
guard  :  thus  anger  and  revenge,  efpeciaily  when  fud¬ 
den,  difplay  themfelves  on  the  countenance  in  legible 
chaiaders.  The  external  figns,  again,  of  every  pafiion 
that  threatens  danger,  raife  in  us  the  pafiion  of  fear  : 
which  frequently  operating  without  reafon  orrefleftionj 
moves  us  by  a  hidden  impulfe  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger.  " 

5.  Thefe  external  figns  are  remarkably  fubfervient 
to  morality.  A  painful  pafiion,  being  accompanied 
with  difagreeafcle  external  figns,  inuft  produce  in  every 
fpedator  a  painful  emotion  :  but  then,  if  the  paflion  be 
focial,  the  emotion  it  produces  is  attradive,  and  con- 
neds  the  fpedator  with  the  perfon  who  fuffers.  Dil'- 
focial  pafiions  only  are  produdtive  of  repulfive  emo¬ 
tion*,  involving  the  fpedator’s  averfion,  and  frequently 
his  indignation.  This  artful  contrivance  makes  us 
cling  to  the  virtuous,  and  abhor  the  wicked. 

6.  Of  all  the  external  figns  of  pafiion,  thofe  of  af- 
fhdion  or  diltrefs  are  the  mod  illuftrious  with  refped 
to  a  final  caufe,  and  defervedly  merit  a  place  of  di- 
ftinrtion.  They  are  illuftrious  by  the  Angularity  of 
their  contrivance  ;  and  alfo  by  infpiring  fympathy,  a 
pafiion  to  which  human  fociety  is  indebted  for  its 
greateft  blefiing,  that  of  providing  relief  for  the  di- 
ftteffed.  A  fubjed  fo  intereftmg  deferves  a  ltifurely 
and  attentive  examination.  The  conformity  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man  to  his  external  eircumftances  is  in  every 
particular  wonderful :  his  nature  makes  him  prone  to 
fociety ;  and  fociety  is  neceflary  to  his  well-being,  be- 
caufe  in  a  folitary  date  he  is  a  helplefs  being,  defti- 
tute  of  fupport,  and  in  his  diftrefl'es  deftitute  of  re- 
lief:  but  mental  fupport,  the  Chining  attribute  of 
fociety,  is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  left  depen¬ 
dent  upon  cool  reafon  ;  it  is  ordered  more  wifely 
and  with  greater  conformity  to  the  analogy  of  nature’ 
that  it  fliould  be  enforced  even  inftindively  by  the 
paflion  of  fympathy.  Here  fympathy  makes  a  capital 
figure  ;  and  contributes,  more  than  any  other  means, 
to  make  life  eafy  and  comfortable.  But  however  ef 
fentinl  the  fympathy  of  others  may  he  to  our  well¬ 
being,  one  beforehand  would  not  readily  conceive  how 
it  could  be  raifed  by  external  figns  of  diftvefs  :  for  con- 
fidering  the  analogy  of  nature,  if  thefe  figns  be  a«ree- 
able,  they  muft  give  birth  to  a  pleafant  emotion  ?cad- 
ing  every  beholder  to  be  pleafed  with  human  woes :  if 
difagreeabkj  as  they  undoubtedl^are,  ought  they  not 

naturally 
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naturally  to  repel  the  fpedator  from  them,  in  order 
to  he  relieved  from  pain  ?  Such  would  be  the  reafon- 
°  beforehand  ;  and  fuch  would  be  the  effect  were 
man  purely  a  felfilh  being.  But  the  benevolence  of 
our  nature  gives  a  very  different  direction  to  the  pan¬ 
ful  paffion  of  fympathy,  and  to  the  defire  involved  in 
it:  mftead  of  avoiding  diftiefa,  we  fly  to  it  in  order 
to  afford  relief;  and  our  fympathy  cannot  be  otner- 
wife  gratified  but  by  giving'  aid  the  fuccour  in  our 
power  Thus  external  figns  of  ditlrefs,  though  G.fa- 
f  reeable,  are  anradive  :  and  the  fympathy  they  m- 
fpire  is  a  powerful  caufe,  impelling  us  to  afford  re¬ 
lief  even  to  a  tlranger,  as  if  he  were  our  friend  or  re- 

'^'iTis  a  noted  obfervation,  that  the  deepeft  tragedies 
•  re  the  moil  crowded  :  which  in  an  overly  view  will  be 
thought  an  unaccountable  bias  in  human  nature.  Love 
of  novelty,  defire  of  occupation,  beauty  ofaJion,  make 
us  fond  of  theatrical  reprefentations  ;  and  when  once 
eu traced,  we  muff  follow  the  ftory  to  the  conclufion, 
whatever  dillrefs  it  may  create.  But  we  generally  be¬ 
come  wife  by  experience  ;  and  when  we  forefee  what 
pain  we  (hall  fuff  r  during  the  courfe  of  the  'Trcft  '' 
ration,  is  it  not  fnrprifing  that  perfons  of  refleftion  do 
not  avoid  fuch  fpedacles  altogether  ?  And  yet  on.  who 
lias  fcarce  recovered  from  the  dillrefs  of  a  deep  tragedy  , 
refolves  coolly  and  deliberately  to  go  to  tne  very  next, 
without  the  flighted  obftrudion  from  felf-love.  The 
whole  myflery  is  explained  by  a  Angle  obfervation  . 
That  fympathy,  though  painful,  is  attradive  ,  and  t 
t aches  us  to  ai/objeclln  diftrefs,  indead  of  prompting 
us  to  flv  from  it.  And  by  this  eunous  meebamfm  it 
U  that  perfons  of  any  degree  of  fenfibihty  are  attrac¬ 
ted  by  afflidion  dill  more  than  by  joy. 

To  conclude:  the  external  figns  of  paffion  are  a  drong 
indication,  that  man,  by  bis  very  conduction,  is  fra¬ 
med  to  be  open  and  fincere.  A  c.uld,  in  all  things 
obedient  to  the  i.npulfcs  of  nature,  h.des  none  of  it* 
emotions  ;  the  favage  and  clown,  who  have  no  guide 
but  pure  nature,  expofe  their  hearts  to  view,  by  giving 
wayPto  all  the  natural  figns.  And  even  when  men  barn 
to  diffemble  their  fentiments,  and  when  behaviour  de¬ 
generates  into  art,  there  iliU  remain  checks,  that  keep 
diffi  nidation  within  bounds,  _an A  prevent  s  great  part 
of  its  mifehievous  effeds  :  the  total  f.ippreffion  of  the 
voluntary  figns  during  any  vivid  paffion,  begets  the 
utmod  imeatinefs,  which  cannot  be  endured  ror  any 
confiderable  time:  this  operation  becomes  inceed  lefs 
.  ...  i.l  mvnun  arv  11PT18 


ierabie  nme  :  t no  --- 

,1  bv  habit;  but  luckily  the  involuntary  figns 

*  «.  t  .  r _ nor  nillem- 


r>?inTul  bv  habit  ;  nut 

cannot,  by  any  effort,  be  fuppreffed  nor  evett  diffem- 
bled  An  abfolute  hypocrify,  by  which  the  character 
is  concealed  and  a  fictitious  one  a  (Turned,  »  made  im- 
praclicable ;  and  nature  has  thereby  prevemeu  much 
harm  to  fociety.  We  may  pronounce,  therefore,  that 
N  tare,  herfelf  fincere  and  candid,  intcnc.s  that  man¬ 
kind  Should  pteferve  the  fame  character,  ov  cultiva¬ 
ting  (implicit?  and  truth,  and  ban  tiffing  every  fort  or 
diffimulat'on  that  t  nds  to  nutchnet. 

Influence  of  Passion  with  reJpeS  to  our  Perceptions, 
Opinions,  and  Belief.  So  intimately  are  our  perception,, 
p‘  ffions,  and  adions,  connected,  it  woulu  be  w< 
derful  if  they  Should  have  no  mutual  influence,  i  Mat 
our  adions  are  too  much  influenced  by  paffion,  is  a 
known  tiuth  ;  but  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  though  not  io 


well  known,  that  paffion  hath  alfo  an  influence  upon 
our  perceptions,  opinions,  and  belief.  For  examp  e, 
the  opinions  we  form  of  men  and  things  are  generally 
directed  by  affedion :  An  advice  given  by  a  man  of  fi¬ 
gure  hath  great  weight ;  the  fame  advice  from  one  in 

a  low  condition  is  defpifed  or  negleded  :  a  man  of 

courage  under-rates  danger  ;  and  to  the  .ndolcnt  the 
flighted  obdacle  appears  unfurmountable.  All  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  Ample  principle  of  affo- 

^There  is  no  truth  more  univerfally  known,  than 
that  tranquillity  and  fedatenefs  are  the  proper  date  of 
mind  for  accurate  perception  and  cool  deliberation , 
and  for  that  reafon,  we  never  regard  the  op.mon  even 
of  the  wired  man,  when  we  difcovei  prejudice  or  pa i - 
fion  behind  the  curtain.  Paffion  hath  Inch 
over  us,  as  to  give  a  falfe  light  to  all  its  oBjeds.  A- 
greeable  paffions  prepoffefs  the  mind  m  favour  oi  their 
objeds  ;  and  difagreeable  paffions,  not  lefs  agamfl  their 
obieds:  A  woman  is  all  periedion  in  her  lover  •  opi¬ 
nion,  while  in  the  eye  of  a  rival  beauty  he  aukward 
and  difagreeable:  when  the  paffion  ot  love  is  gon?, 
teauty  vanishes  with  it; -nothing  is  left  of  that  genteel 
motion,  that  fprightly  converlation  thofc  numbeikfi 
o- races,  which  formerly,  in  the  lover’s  opinion,  charrn- 
ed  all  hearts.  To  a  zealot  every  one  ot  b»»«' 
is  a  faint,  while  the  mod  upright  of  a  different  fed 
are  to  him  children  of  perdition  :  the  talent  of  fpeak- 
ing  in  a  friend,  is  more  regarded  than  prudent  condnd 
ingany  other.  Nor  will  this  furprife  any  one  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  world  ;  our  opinions,  the  refult  frefl^nt* 
ly  of  various  and  complicated  views,  are  commonly  fo 
flight  and  wavering,  as  readily  to  be  fufceptible  of  a 

bl  WtTthaf  natural  bias  another  circutnftance  con¬ 
curs,  to  give  paffion  an  undue  influence  on  our  opi¬ 
nions  andbelie?;  and  that  is  a  ftrong  tendency  m  our 

nature  to  juflify  our  paffions  as  well  as  our  act.on  , 
not  to  others  only,  but  even  to  ourfelves.  I  hat  ten¬ 
dency  is  peculiarly  remarkable  with  refped  to  difa¬ 
greeable  paffions  :  by  its  influence,  objeds  are  magni¬ 
fied  or  leffened,  circumltances  lupplied  or  luppreffed, 
every  thing  coloured  and  difguifed,  to  anfwer  the  end 
of  j  Vilification.  Hence  the  foundation  ot  felf  deceit 
where  a  man  impofes  upon  h.mfelf  innocently,  and 

even  without  fufpicion  of  a  bias.  # 

We  proceed  to  illuhrate  the  foregoing  obfervation* 

bv  proper  examples.  , 

'  Gratitude,  when  warm,  is  often  exerted  upon  the 
children  ef  the  benefador  ;  efpecially  where  he  is  le- 
moved  out  of  reach  by  death  or  abfence.  I  ne  paffion 
in  this  cafe  being  exerted  for  the  fake  of  the  bfnetac- 
tor,  requires  no  peculiar  excellence  in  his  children  : 
but  the  pradice  of  doing  good  to  thefe  children  pro¬ 
duces  affedion  for  them,  which  never  tails  to  advance 
them  in  our  edeem.  By  fuch  means,  Arong  connec¬ 
tions  of  affedion  are  o  ten  formed  among  inoiv, duals, 
upon  the  flight  foundation  now  mentioned. 

PEnvy  is  a  paffion,  which,  being  altogether  unjudi- 
fiahle  cannot  he  excufed  hut  by  difgu.fing  it  under 
Tome  plan  Able  name.  At  the  fame  tune,  no  paffion  u 
more  eager  than  envy  to  give  its  oojtd  a  difagreta!  e 
appearance  :  it  magnifies  every  bad  quality,  and  fixea 
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on  the  mod  humbling  circumltances 


CaUiutm 
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Cajfius*  T  cannot  tcfl  What  you  an  3  other  men 
Think  of  this  life  -;  hut  for  my  {ingle  felf, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  fuch  a  thing  33  I  myfelf. 

1  was  born  free  as  Csefar,  fo  were  you ; 

We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter’s  cold  as  well  as  he. 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gtifty  day, 

The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  fhores, 

Caefar  fays  to  me,  Dar’ft  thou,  CffEus,  bow 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  fwim  to  yonder  point  ? — Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I,  was,  1  plunged  in, 

And  bid  him  follow  ;  fo  indeed  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar’d,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  liiifty  fmevvs  ;  throwing  it  slide, 

And  Hemming  it  with  hearts  of  controverfy. 

But  ere  wre  could  arrive  the  point  propos’d, 

'Caefar  cry’d,  Help  me,  Caflius,  or  I  fink. 

I,  as  iEneas,  our  great  anceftor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  {boulder 
The  old  Anchffes  bear;  fo  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
Did  I  the  tired  Csefar :  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cafhus  is 
A  wretched  ereature,  and  muff  bend  his  body 
Jf  Csefar  carelefsly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  Was  in  Spain  ; 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  1  did  mark 
How  he  did  fhake.  *Trs  true,  this  god  did  {hake; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 

And  that  fame  eye  whofe  betid  doth  awe  the  world 
Did  lofe  its  luftre  :  I  did  hear  him  groaa  ; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  fpeeches  in  their  books, 
Alas!  it  cry’d — Give  me  fome  drink,  Titinius,— 

As  a  fick  girl.  Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  fuch  a  feeble  temper  fhould 
So  get  the  ftart  of  the  majeftic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  Julius  Cxfar ,  all.  \.fc.  $ 

Glo’fter,  inflamed  with  refentment  againft  his  fon 
Edgar,  could  even  force  himfelf  into  a  momentary 
’conviction  that  they  were  not  related  : 

O  ftrange  fatten'd  villain  ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ?— I  never  got  him. 

King  Lear ,  aft  1.  fc.  3. 

When  by  great  fenfibility  of  heart,  or  other  means, 
^rief  becomes  immoderate,  the  mind,  in  order  to  ju¬ 
ftffy  itfelf,  is  prone  to  magnify  the  caufe  ;  and  if  the 
teal  caufe  admit  not  of  being  magnified,  the  mind  feeks 
a  caufe  for  its  grief  in  imagined  future  events  : 

Bujby.  Madam,  your  raajefty  is  much  too  fad  : 

You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 

To  lay  afide  felf-harming  heavinefs, 

And  entertain  a  cheerful  difpofition. 

Queen.  To  pleafe  the  king,  I  did  ;  to  pleafe  myfelf, 
-  Von. XIV.  Pan  I. 


I  cannot  do  it,  \  et  1  know  no  catifc  Paftioft. 

Why  I  fhould  welcome  fuch  a  gueft  as  grief; 

Save  bidding  farewell  to  fofwect  a  gueft 
As  my  fweet  Richard  :  yet  again,  methinks, 

Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  Fortune's  womb, 

Is  coming  tow'rd  me  ;  and  my  inward  foul 
With  fomething  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grieves, 

More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Richard  II.  act  l.fc.  5*. 

Refentment  at  firft  is  vented  on  the  relations  of  the 
offender,  in  order  to  punifh  him  :  but  as  refentment, 
when  fo  outrageous,  is  contrary  to  confluence,  the 
mind,  to  juftffy  its  paflion,  is  difoofed  to  paint  thefe 
relations  in  the  blackeft  colours  ;  and  it  comes  at  laft 
to  he  convinced,  that  they  ought  to  be  piinifhed  for 
their  own  demerits. 


Anger,  raffed  by  an  accidental  ftroke  Upon  a  tender 
part  of  the  body,  is  fometimes  vented  upon  the  un- 
defigning  caufe.  But  as  the  paflion  in  that  cafe  is  ab- 
furd,  and  as  there  can  be  no  fblid  gratification  in  pu- 
nifliing  the  innocent,  the  mind,  prone  to  juftffy  as  well 
as  to  gratify  its  paflion,  deludes  itfelf  into  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  a  Chon  s  being  voluntary.  The  conviction, 
however,  is  but  momentary  ;  the  Iff  ft  reflection  fhow$ 
it  to  be  erroneous :  and  the  paflion  vanifheth  almofi 
mflantaneoufly  with  the  conviction.  But  anger,  the 
molt  violent  of  all  paflions,  has  ftill  greater  influence  * 
it  fometimes  forces  the  mind  to  perfonify  a  flock  or  a 
Hone  if  it  happen  to  occafion  bodily  pain,  and  even  to 
believe  it  a  voluntary  agent,  in  order  to  be  a  proper 
objea  bf  refentment.  And  that  we  have  really  a  mo¬ 
mentary  conviction  of  its  being  a  voluntary  agent, 
ratift  be  evident  from  coUfidering,  that  without  fuch 
conviCtion  the  paflion  can  neither  be  juftified  nor  gra¬ 
tified  :  the  imagination  can  give  no  aid  ;  for  a  flock 
or  a  ftone  imagined  infenfible,  cannot  be  an  objeCt  of 
punifhment,  if  the  mind  be  confeious  that  it  is  an  ima¬ 
gination  merely  without  any  re  tlity  (a).  Of  fuch 
perfonification,  involving  a  conviCtion  of  reality,  there 
is  one  illuftrious  inftance.  When  the  firft  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Hellefpont  was  deftroyed  by  a  florm, 
Xerxes  fell  into  a  tianfport  of  rage,  fo  exceffive,  that 
he  commanded  the  fea  to  bepunifhed  with  300  ftripes; 
and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  enjoining  the 
following  words  to  be  pronounced  :  “  O  thou  fait  and  Herod* 
bitter  water  1  thy  matter  hath  condemned -thee  to  this  lib  7/ 
punifhment  for  offending  him  without  caufe  ;  and  is 
refolved  to  pafs  over  thee  in  defpite  of  thy  influence  : 
with  reafon  all  men  neg!e&  to  facrifice  to  thee,  becaufe 
thou  art  both  difagreeable  and  treacherous." 

Shake fpeare  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the  ir, 
regular  influence  of  paflion  in  making  us  believe  things 
to  be  other-wife  than  they  are.  King  Lear,  in  his  di- 
itrefs,  perfomfies  the  rain,  wind,  and  thunder  ;  and  in 
order  to  juftffy  his  refentment,  believes  them  to  be  ta¬ 
king  part  with  his  daughters  : 


(a)  We  have  already  ftiown  how  a  man  ftiay  be  mitigated  to  wreck  his  vengeance  nr,  *  „ 

without  ever  considering  whether  it  be  fenfible  or  infenfible  :  ( See  Passion  ).  If  the  itorv  of  Xerxe"  h 
he  may  have  confidered  the  fea  as  fenfible  and  animated,  without  dreaming  that  a  flock  or  a  ftfne  l  f  **  Thl 

fea  was  a  g®d  among  many  of  the  pagans,  and  was  confidered  as  fuch  by  Xerxes  or  he  could  „  Th' 

plauded  men  for  not  facriflcmg  to  it.  *  ’  cou^  not  have  ap^ 
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Lear.  Rumble  thy  bellyful,  fpit  fire,  fpout  rain  ! 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters. 

I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unlundne  s  ; 

I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call  d  you  cluldien  , 

You  owe  me  no  fiibfcription.  Then  let  lall 
Your  horrible  pleafure.-Here  1  ftand,  your  brave, 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis’d  old  man  . 

But  yet  1  c  ill  you  fervile  minifters, 

That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join  d 

Your  high-engender’d  battles  ’gainlt  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Oh!  oh.  tis  foul.  ^ 

sitt  3  jc. 

King  Richard,  full  of  indignation  againft  his.  favourite 
horfe  for  carrying  Boiingbroke,  is  led  into  the  co  • 
viftion  of  his  being  rational : 

Groom.  O,  how  it  yearn’d  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  ftreets,  that  coronation-day, 

When  Boiingbroke  rode  on  Roan  Barbary , 

That  horfe  that  thou  fo  often  haft  beitrid, 

That  horfe  that  I  fo  carefully  have  dreffed. 

K.Ricb.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?  tell  me,  gentle  friend, 

How  went  he  under  him  ?  , 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  lie  had  difdftin  d  the  groun  ■ 
K.  Rich.  So  proud'  that  Boiingbroke  was  on  his  bame . 
That  iade  had  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand. 

This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  {tumble  ?  would  lie  not  fall  down, 

(Since  pride  muft  have  a  fall),  and  brea.s.  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  ufurp  hishack. 

Richard  11.  act  $.Jc.  i  ‘  • 

Hamlet,  fwelled  with  indignation  at  his  mother’s  fe- 
cond  marriage,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  leffen  the  time 
of  her  widowhood,  the  (hortnefs  of  the  time  being  a 
violent  circumftance  againft  her;  and  he  deludes  him- 
felt'  by  degrees  into  the  opinion  of  an  interval  fhorter 
than  the  real  one  : 

-That  It  (hould  come  to  this* 
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fires  and  whiles,  than  obje&s  which  have  no  precife 
ftandardjof  lefsor  more. 

Good  news  are  greedily  fwallorved  upon  very  {len¬ 
der  evidence  ;  our  vvilhes  magnify  the  probability  of 
the  event,  as  well  as  the  veracity  of  the  relater  ;  and 
we  believe  as  certain  what  at  heft  is  doubtful  : 

Quel,  che  1’  huom  vede,  amor  li  fa  invifible 
E  1’  invifibil  fa  veder  amore. 

Quello  creduto  fu,  che  ’1  mifer  fuole 
l)ar  facile  credenza  a’  quel,  che  vuole. 

Orlancl.  Furiof.  cant.  \.Jl.  56. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  bad  news  gain  alfo  ciedit  upon- 
the  Hi,- bteft  evidence:  fear,  if  once  alarmed,  has  the 
fame  effect  with  hope,  to  magnify  every  circumftance 
that  tends  to  conviction.  Shakefpeare,  who  fhovvs. 
more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  any  of  our  phi- 
lofophers,  hath  in  his  Cym’  eline  reprefented  this  bias 
of  the  mind;  for  he  makes  toe  perfon  who  alone  was. 
aft'eaed  with  the  bad  news,  yield  co  evidence  that  did 
not  convince  any  of  his  companions.  And  Othello  is 
convinced  of  his  wife’s  infidelity  from  circumftances 
too  flight  to  move  any  perfon  lefs  interefted. 

If  the  news  intereft  us  in  fo  low  a  degree  as  to  give 
place  to  reafon,  the  effea  will  not  be  altogether  the 
fame  :  judging  of  the  probability  or  improbability  ot 
the  ftoty,  the  mind  fettles  in  a  rational  conviction  ei¬ 
ther  that  it  is  true  or  not.  But  even  nr  that  cafe,  the 
mind  is  not  allowed  to  reft  in  that  degree  of  convic¬ 
tion  which  is  produced  by  rational  evidence  if  the 
news  be  in  any  degree  favourable,  our  belief  is  railed 
by  hope  to  an  improper  height ;  and  if  unfavourable*. 

ty Tibs'  obfervation  holds  equally  with  refpeft  to  fu¬ 
ture  events  :  if  a  future  event  be  either  much  wifhed 
or  dreaded,  the  mind  never  lads  to  augment  the  pro¬ 
bability  beyond  truth.  ,  , 

That  eafincfs  of  belief,  with  refpect  to  wonders  and 
prodigies,  even  the  moft  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  is  a 
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Hamlet. - That  it  ftiould  come  to  tniM  ^  nothing  can  be  more 

But  two  months  dead :  nay,  not  fo  much ,  not  ?han  the  following  propof.tion,  That  the  more 
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So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  fatyr:  fo  loving  to  my  mother. 

That  he  permitted  not  the  wind  of  heav  n  _ 

Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.  Heav’n  and  eart  : 

Muft  I  remember — why,  (he  would  hang  on  hun, 

As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  :  yet,  within  a  month-— 

Let  me  not  think— Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman! 

A  little  month  1  or  ere  tliofe  {hoes  were  old. 

With  which  fhe  follow'd  my  poor  father  s  body> 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears - why  Ihe^ev'n  aie— 

f  O  heav’n  !  a  beaft,  that  wants  difeourfe  of  reafon, 

W  ou’d  have  mourn’d  longer)  married  with  mine  uncle, 
My  father’s  brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  lather 
Than  I  to  Hercules.  Within  a  month  . 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  fluffing  in  her  gelled  eyes. 

She  married - Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed!  to  polt 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  2'eets ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot,  come  to  good, 

But  break  my  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

The  power  ofpaffion  to  falfify  the  computation  of 
time  is  remarkable  in  thisinftance;  becaufe  time,  which 
hath  an  accurate  meafure,  is  lefs  obfequious  to  our  de- 


ltrangc  pnniuuic-iun  ,  --  o 

evident  than  the  following  propofition,  That  t.ie  more 
Angular  any  event  is,  the  more  evidence  is  required  to 
produce  belief:  a  familiar  event  daily  occurring,  being- 
in  itfelf  extremely  probable,  finds  ready  credit,  and 
therefore  is  vouched  by  the  flighted  evidence;  but  to 
overcome  the  improbability  of  a  ftrange  and  me  event, 
contrarv  to  the  ccurfe  of  nature,  the  very  Itrongtft  evi¬ 
dence  is  required.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  won¬ 
ders  and  prodigies  are  fvvallowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon 
evidence  that  would  not  be  fufficient  to  afceitam  the 
moft  familiar  occurrence.  It  has  been  reckoned  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  that  irregular  bias  of  mind  ;  but  we  are 
now  made  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  paffion  up¬ 
on  opinion  and  belief;  a  ftory  of  ghofts  or  fairies,  told 
with  an  air  of  gravity  and  truth,  raifeth  an  emotion  ot 
wonder,  and  perhaps  of  dread  ;  and  thefe  emotions  im* 
pofing  on  a  weak  mind,  imprefs  upon  it  a  thorough 
conviftion  contrarv  to  reafon. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  propenfity  as 
well  as  by  paffion.  An  innate  propenfity  is  all  we  have 
to  convince  us  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  uni¬ 
form  :  influenced  by  that  propenfity,  we  often  raffly 
think,  that  good  or  bad  weather  will  never  have  an 
end  ;  and  in  natural  philofophy,  writers,  influenced  by 
the  fame  propenfity,  ftretch  commonly  their  analogical 
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Vaflion.  reafomngs  beyond  juft  bounds.  See  Metaphysics, 
W~'‘v  ntt  I33»/34* 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  affection  as 
well  as  by  propenfity.  The  noted  ftory  of  a  fine  lady 
and  a  curate  viewing  the  moon  through  a  telefcope  is 
a  plea  fan  t  iliuftration  :  “  I  perceive  (fays  the  lady) 
two  fhadows  inclining  to  each  other;  they  are  certain¬ 
ly  two  happy  lovers  «  Not  at  all  (replies  the  cu¬ 
rate),  they  are  two  fteeples  of  a  cathedral. 99 ■  ' 

Language  of  Passion .  Among  the  particulars  that 
compofe  the  focial  part  of  our  nature,  a  propenfity  to 
communicate  onr  opinions,  our  emotions,  and  every 
thing  that  affeds  us,  is  remarkable.  Bad  fortune  and 
injuftice  affed  us  greatly;  and  of  thefe  we  arc  fo  prone 
to  complain,  that  if  we  have  no  friend  nor  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  take  part  in  our  fufferings,  we  fometimes  utter 
our  complaints  aloud,  even  where  there  are  none  to  li- 
ften. 

But  this  propenfity  operates  not  in  every  ■  Hate  of 
mind.  A  man  immoderately  grieved,  feeks  to  aftlid 
himfelf,  rejecting  all  confolation  :  immoderate  grief 
accordingly  is  mute  ;  complaining  is  ftruggling  for 
confolation. 

It  is  the  wretch’s  comfort  ftill  to  have 
Some  fmall  referve  of  near  and  inward  wo, 

Some  unfulpeded  hoard  of  inward  grief, 

Which  they  unfeen  may  wail,  and  weep,  and  mourn, 
And  glutton-like  alone  devour. 

Mourning  Brule ,  a&  \  .Jc.  I. 

When  grief  fubfides,  it  then,  and  no  fooner,  finds  a 
tongue:  we  complain,  hecaufe  complaining  is  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  difburden  the  mind  of  its  diftrefs.  This  obfer- 
vation  is  finely  illuftrated  by  a  ftory  which  Herodotus 
records,  b.  3.  Cambyfea,  when  he  conquered  Egypt, 
made  Piarnmeticus  the  king  prifoner  ;  and  for  trying 
his  conftancy,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  dreffed  in  the 
habit  of  a  Have,  and  to  be  employed  in  bringing  water 
from  the  river ;  hk  fon  alfo  was  led  to  execution  with 
a  halter  about  his  neck.  The  Egyptians  vented  their 
iorrow  111  tears  and  lamentations  :  Pfammeticus  only 
with  a  downcaft  eye,  remained  filent.  Afterward 
meeting  one  of  his  companions,  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  who,  being  plundered  of  all,  was  begging  alms 
he  wept  bitterly,  calling  him  by  his  name.  Cambyfes! 
ftruck  witn  wonder,  demanded  an  anfwer  to  the  fol- 
■lowing  queftion  :  “  Pfammeticus,  thy  mafter  Camby- 
les  is  defirous  to  know,  why,  after  thou  hadft  feen  thy 
uaugnter  fo  vgnommioufiy  treated,  and  thy  fon  led  to 
execution  without  exclaiming  or  weeping,  thou  fhouldft 

V  \L°  h^h^rconcerned  ^or  a  poor  man,  noway  related 
to  thee?  Pfammeticus  returned  the  following  anfwer: 

*  bon  CyrU3>  the  calamities  of  my  family  are  too 
great  to  leave  me  the  power  of  weeping;  but  the  mif- 
rortunes  of  a  companion,  reduced  in  his  old  ai?e  to 
want  of  bread,  is  a  fit  fubjed  for  lamentation. 99 

Surpnfe  and  terror  are  filent  pillions,  for  a  different 
re, i fon  :  they  agitate  the  mind  fo  violently,  as  for  a 
time  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of  its  faculties,  and  among 
Others  the  faculty  of  fpeech.  ^ 

Love  and  revenge,  when  immoderate,  are  not  more 
loquacious  than  immoderate  grief.  But  when  thefe 
paffions  become  moderate,  they  fet  the  tonoue  free 
and  hke  moderate  grief,  become  loquacious.*  Mode! 
-at.  love,  wnen  unfuccefsful,  is  vented  in  complaints  • 
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when  fuccefsful,  is  full  of  joy  expreffed  by  words  and 
geftures.  — v°"~ 

As  no  paflion  hath  any  long  uninterrupted  exiftence, 
nor  beats  always  with  an  equal  pulfe,  the  language 
fuggefted  by  paflion  is  not  only  unequal  but  frequent¬ 
ly  interrupted  :  and  even  during  an  uninterrupted  fit 
of  paflion,  we  only  exprefs  in  words  the  more  capital 
fentiments.  In  familiar  converfation,  one  who  vents 
every  Angle  thought,  is  juftly  branded  with  the  cha- 
rafter  of  loquacity  ;  becaufe  fenfible  people  exprefs  no 
thoughts  but  what  make  fome  figure  :  in  the  fame 
manner,  we  are  only  dilpofed  to  exprefs  the  ftrongeft 
impulfes  of  paflion,  efpecially  when  it  returns  with  irn- 
petuolity  after  interruption. 

It  is  elfewhere  obferved*  that  the  fentiments  ought  *  See  the 
to  be  tuned  to  the  paflion,  and  the  language  to  both,  article  Sen* 
Elevated  fentiments  require  elevated  language  :  tender timent:' 
fentiments  ought  to  be  clothed  in  words  that  are  foft 
and  flowing  :  when  the  mind  is  deprefled  with  any 
paflion,  the  fentiments  mu  ft  be  exprefled  in  words  that 
are  humble,  not  low.  Words  being  intimately  con- 
nedted  with  the  ideas  they  reprefent,  the  greateft  har¬ 
mony  is  required  between  them :  to  exprefs,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  an  humble  fentiment  in  high-founding  words, 
is  difagreeable  by  a  difeordant  mixture  of  feelings ; 
and  the  dffcord  is  not  lefs  when  elevated  fentiments  are 
dreffed  in  low  words : 

Verfibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult. 

Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  focco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  ccena  Thyeftce. 

Horat,  Ars  poet .  /.  89. 

This,  however,  excludes  not  figurative  expreflion,  which, 
within  moderate  bounds,  communicates  to  the  fentiment 
an  agreeable  elevation.  We  are  fenfible  of  an  effed  di- 
re&ly  oppolite,  where  figurative  exprefiion  is  indulged 
beyond  a  juft  meafure:  the  oppofition  between  the  ex¬ 
prefiion  and  the  fentiment  makes  the  difeord  appear 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality. 

At  the  fame  time,  figures  are  not  equally  the  lan¬ 
guage  ©f  every  paflion  :  pleafant  emotions,  which  ele¬ 
vate  or  fwell  the  mind,  vent  themfelves  in  ftrong  epi¬ 
thets  and  figurative  exprefiion  ;  but  humbling  and  di¬ 
spiriting  paffions  affed  to  fpeak  plain  : 

Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  fermone  pedeftri. 

Telephus  et  Peieus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque. 

Projicit  ampullas  et  fefquipedalia  verba, 

Si  curat  cor  fpedantis  tetigifle  querela.* 

Horat .  Ars  poet .  9  y. 

Figurative  exprefiion,  being  the  work  of  an  enlivened 
imagination,  cannot  be  the  language  of  anguiih  or  di- 

!i*ji  r  •  tWRY>  °f  this,  has  painted  a  feene  of 

diftrefs  in  colours  finely  adapted  to  the  fubjed  •  there 
is  fcarce  a  figure  in  it,  except  a  ffiort  and  natural  fi. 
mile  with  which  the  fpeech  is  introduced.  Belvidera 
talking  to  her  father  of  her  hulband  :  ’ 

Think  you  faw  what  pad  at  our  laft  parting  • 

Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raging  lion,  ’ 

Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  Heps 
Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with,  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury  ;  think  you  faw  his  one  hand 
F.x  d  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other 
Grafp  d  a  keen  threading  dagger:  oh.  ’twas  thus 
We  laft  embrac  d,  when,  trembling  with  revenge, 

32  He 
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Paffion.  He  dragg’d  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bofom 
Preferred  horrid  death  *,  cry’d  out,  My  friends  l 
Where  are  my  friends?  fwore,  wept,  rag’d,  threaten  d, 
For  he  yet  lov’d,  and  that  dear  love  preferv’d  me  [lov  d; 

To  this  laft  trial  of  a  father’s  pity. 

I  fear  not  death,  but  cannot  bear  a  thought 
That  that  dear  hand  fhould  do  th’  unfriendly  office. 

If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me  ; 

Fly  to  the  fenate,  fave  the  promis’d  lives 
Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  faGrince. 

Venice  Preferv’d ,  ad  5. 

To  preferve  the  forefaid  refembiance  between  words 
and  their  meaning,  the  fentiments  of  active  and  hurry¬ 
ing  pafiions  ought  to  be  dreffed  in  words  where  iyl- 
Jables  prevail  that  are  pronounced  fliort  or  fait;  tor 
thefe  make  an  impreffion  of  hurry  and  precipitation. 
Emotions,  on  the  other  hand,  that  reft  upon  their 
obje&s,  s re  beft  expreiTed  by  words  wheie  fyllables 
prevail  that  are  pronounced  long  or  flow.  A  perlon 
nffe&ed  with  melancholy,  has  a  languid  and  flow  train 
of  perceptions.  The  expreffion  beft  fuite  1  to  that  Hate 
of  mind,  is  where  words,  not  only  of  long,  but  o 
many  fyllables,  aboun  1  in  the  compofition  ;  and  tor 
that  reafon,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  following 
paflage : 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells. 

Where  heav’nly-penfive  Contemplation  dwells. 

And  ever-mufing  Melancholy  reigns. 

PorE,  Elotfa  to  Abelard. 

To  oreferve  the  fame  refembiance,  another  circum¬ 
stance  is  requifite,  that  the  language,  h  -e  t  e  e 
lion,  be  rough  or  fmooth,  broken  or  uniform.  Calm 
and  fweet  emotions  are  beft  expreiTed  by  words  that 
glide  foftly  :  furprife,  fear,  and  other  turbulent,  paf- 
fions,  require  an  expreffion  both  rough  and  br“ke"' 

It  cannot  have  efcape.l  any  diligent  inquirer  into  na¬ 
ture,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  paffion,  one  genera.ly  ex- 
preffes  that  thing  firft  which  is  molt  at  heart ;  which 
beautifully  done  in  the  following  pafpge  ; 

Me,  me;  adfumqui  feci:  in  me  convertite  ferrum, 

O  Rutuli,  men  fraus  omms.  JEneid.  ix.  427. 

Paffion  has  often  the  effect  of  redoubling  words, 
the  better  to  make  them  exprefs  the  ftrong  conception 
of  the  mind.  This  is  finely  imitated  in  the  following 
•examples. 

_ _ . _ Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light  ! 

And  thou  enlighten'd  earth,  fo  frefti  and  gay! 

Ye  Tills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live,  and  move,  fair  creatures!  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here. 

Paradife  Lojl,  b.  vm.  273. 
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fo  in  a  peculiar  manner  :  language  is  intended  hy na-  ?  ^ 
ture  for  fociety  ;  and  a  man  when  alone,  though  he 
always  clothes  his  thoughts  In  words,  feldom  gives  his 
words  utterance,  unlefs  when  prompted  by  fome  Lrong 
emotion  ;  and  even  then  by  ftarts  and  intervals  only. 
Shakefpeare’s  foliloquies  may  be  juftly  eftablifhed  as  a 
model ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any.  model  more 
perfedf.  Of  his  many  incomparable  foliloquies,  the 
two  following  only  ihall  be  quoted,  being  different  m 
their  manner. 


-Both  have  finn’dl;  but  thou 


Apainft  God  only  ;  1.  ’gainft  God  and  thee: 

And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return  , 

There  with  my.cries  importune  Heav'n,  that  alt 
The  fentence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
On  me,  foie  caufe  to  thee  of  all  this  wo; 

Me!  me!  cnly  juft  obieft  of  his  ire. 

Paradife  Loft,  b*  X.  93°* 

In  general,  the  language  of  violent  paffion  ought 
So  be  broken  aad  interrupted.  Soliloquies  ought  to  be 


Hamlet.  Oh,  that  this  too,  too  folid  flefh,  would 
Thaw,  and  tefolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  !  [melt, 

Ot  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fix’d 

His  canon  ’gainft  felf-lhughter!  OGod!  OGod. 

How  weary,  dale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 

Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world! 

Fie  on’t !  O  fie  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  feed:  things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 

Poffefs  it  merely. - That  it  fhould  come  to  this! 

But  two  months  dead!  nay,  not  fo  much;  not  two— 

So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  fatyr  :  fo  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav'n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.  Heav’n  and  earth! 

Muft  I  remember— why,  fhe  would  hang  on  him, 

As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  :  yet,  within  a  month—— 

Let  me  not  think  -  Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman'. 

A  little  month!  or  ere  thefe  fhoes  were  old, 

With  which  fhe  follow’d  my  poor  father’s  bouy, 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears - why  fhe,  ev’n  (he  — — 

(O  heav’n!  a  beaft,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  realon. 
Would  have  mourn’d  longer — )  married  with  mmc 

uncle,  . 

My  father’s  brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  tattler 

Than  1  to  Hercules.  Within  a  month  1 - 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moil  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  ftufhing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married - Oh,  moll  wicked  fpeed,  to  poll 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  fheets! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  goc-1. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  1  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

Hum/et,  a3  l.fc.  3. 

«  Ford.  Hum!  ha!  is  this  a  vifion?  is  this  a  dream? 

«  do  I  (Jeep  ?  Mr  Ford,  awake  ;  awake,  Mr  Ford  ; 

“  there’s  a  hole  made  in  your  beft  coat,  Mr  Foru  . 

“  this  ’tis  to  be  married  !  this  ’tis  to  have  linen  and 
“  buck  bafkets  ?  Well,  I  will  proclaim  myfelf  what 
«I  am;  I  will  now  take  the  leacher ;  he  is  at  my 
“  houfe  ;  he  cannot  ’fcape  me  ;  'tis  impoffible  he 
“  fhould  ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purie, 

“  nor  into  a  pepper-box.  But  left  the  devil  that 
“  guides  him  fhould  aid  him,  I  will  fearch  impoffible 
“  places  ;  tho’  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be 
«  what  I  would  not,  fhall  not  make  me  tame.” 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor ,  ad  3*  .A*  'b  * 

Thefe  foliloquies  are  accurate  and  bold  copies  of  ,na" 
tuie :  in  a  paffionate  foliloquy  one  begins  with  think¬ 
ing  aloud,  and  the  ftrongeft  feelings  only  are  ex- 
prefled  ;  as  the  foeaker  warms,  ,  he  begins  to  i:naS>n= 
one  liltening,  and  gradually  Hides  into  a  connected 

dlfHowefar  diftant  are  foliloquies  generally  from  thefe. 

models  ?  So  far  indeed  as  to  give  difguft  ‘^ad^ot. 
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’’Pafiion.  pleafure.  The  firft  fcene  of  Ipnigenia  in  Tam  is  dif- 
■—"V— ^  covers  that  princtfs,  in  a  foliloquy,  gravely  reporting 
to  herfelf  her  own  hiftory.  There  is  the  fame  impro¬ 
priety  in  the  firft  fcene  of  Alceftes,  and  in  the  other 
introdu&ions  of  Euripides,  almoft  without  exception. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous ;  it  puts  one  in  mind 
of  a  mofl  curious  device  in  Gothic  paintings,  that  of 
making  every  figure  explain  itfelf  by  a  written  label 
i flhing  from  its  mouth.  The  defcription  which  a  pa- 
rafite,  in  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  (aB  2.  fc .  2.)  gives 
of  himfelf,  makes  a  fprightly  foliloquy  :  but  it  is  not 
confident  with  the  rules  of  propriety  ;  for  no  man,  in 
his  ordinary  ftate  of  mind  and  upon  a  familiar  fnbje<ft, 
ever  thinks  of  talking  aloud  to  himfelf.  The  fame  ob¬ 
jection  lies  againft  a  foliloquy  in  the  Adelphi  of  the 
fame  author  (aB  i.  fc.  i.)  The  foliloquy  whkh 
makes  the  third  fcene  a£f  third  of  his  Hetcyra,  is  infuf- 
ferable  ;  for  there  Pamphilus,  foberly  and  circumftan- 
tially,  relates  to  himfelf  an  adventure  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  a  moment  berore. 

Corneille  is  unhappy  in  his  foliloquics  :  Take  for  a 
fpecimen  the  firft  fcene  of  Cinna. 

Racine  is  extremely  faulty  in  the  fame  refpe£L  His 
foliloquies  are  regular  harangues,  a  chain  completed  in 
every  link,  without  interruption  or  interval :  that  of 
Antic  chus  in  Berenice  (aB  i.  fc.  2  )  refembles  a  re¬ 
gular  pleading,  where  the  parties  pro  and  con  dif play 
their  arguments  at  full  length.  The  following  folilo¬ 
quies  are  equally  faulty  :  ^Bajazet,  aB  3.  fc .  7,  ;  MU 
thridate ,  aB  3.  fc.  4.  ;  and  aB  -4.  fc .  5.  ;  Iphgenia, 
cB  4.  fc.  8. 

Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  interefting  fubje&s,  but 
without  any  turbulence  of  pafiion,  may  be  carried  on 
in  a  continued  chain  of  thought.  If,  for  example,  the 
nature  and  fpriglitlinefs  of  the  fubje&  prompt  a  man  to 
fpeak  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  cx- 
prefiion  muft  be  carried  on  without  break  or  interrup¬ 
tion,  as  in  a  dialogue  between  two  perfons  ;  which 
juftifi.es  Falftaff’s  foliloquy  upon  honour: 
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Language  ought  not  to  be  elevated  above  the  tone  Paffictn 
of  the  fentiment.  J 

Zara .  Swift  as  occafion,  I 
Myfelf  will  ily  ;  and  earlier  than  the  morn 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.  Now  ’tis  late ;  and  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  paft  arriv’d,  which  feem’d 

To  ihake  the  temper  of  the  king - Who  knows 

What  racking  cares  difeafe  a  monarch’s  bed  ? 

Or  love,  that  late  at  night -kill  lights  his  lamp, 

And  ilrikes  his  rays  through  dufk,  and  folded  lids, 
Forbidding  reft,  may  ft retch  his  eyes  awake, 

And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour. 

I'll  try.  Mourning  Bride ,  aB  3. fc.  4. 

The  language  here  is  undoubtedly  too  pompous  and 
laboured  for  describing  fo  fimple  a  circumftance  as  ab- 
fer.ee  of  fleep.  In  the  following  pafiage,  the  tone  of 
the  language,  warm  and  plaintive,  is  well  fuited  co  the 
pafiion,  which  is  recent  grief :  but  every  one  will  be 
ienfible,  that  in  the  laft  couplet  fave  one  the  tone  is 
changed,  and  the  mind  fuddenly  elevated  to  be  let  fall* 
as  fuddenly  in  the  laft  couplet : 

II  detefte  a  jamais  fa  coupable  vidtoire, 

II  renonce  a  la  cour,  aux  humains,  a  la  gloire  ; 

Et  fe  fuiant  lui-meme,  au  milieu  des  deferts, 

II  va  cacher  fa  peine  au  bout  de  I'univers  ; 

Ldr  Joit  que  le  Joleil  rend  it  le  jour  au  monde, 

Soit  qu  il finit  J'a  courfe  au  vajle  feine  de  Ponde, 

Sa  voix  faifoit  redire  aux  echos  attendrie, 

Le  nom,  lc  trifte  nom,  de  fon  mallieureux  fils. 

Henriade,  chant .  viil.  229. 

Light  and  airy  language  is  unfuitable  to  a  fevers 
pafiion. 

Imagery  and  figurative  expreftion  are  difeordant,  io. 
the  higheft  degree,  with  the  agony  of  a  mother,  who 
is  deprived  of  two  hopeful  fons  by  a  brutal  murder, 

1  herefore  the  following  paffage  is  undoubtedly  in  a  bad- 
tafte  : 
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“  What  need  I  be  fo  forward  with  Death,  that 
u  calls  not  on  me?  Well,  ’t is  no  matter,  Honour  pricks 
“  me  on.  But  how  if  Honour  prick  me  off,  when  I 
“  come  on?  how  then?.  Can  honour  fet  a  leg?  No.  Or 
<4  an  arm?  No.  Or  cake  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ? 
“  No.  Ho  r.our  hath  no  ikill  in  furgery  then  ?  No. 
“  What  is  Honour  ?  A  word.— What  is  that  word  ho- 
“  nourP  Air;  a  trim  reckoning. —  Who  hath  it?  He 
“that  dy’d  a  Wednefday.  Doth  he  feci  it  ?  No. 
“  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  Is  it  infenfible  then  ?  Yea, 
“  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ? 
“  No.  Why?  Detraction  will  not  fuffer  it.  There¬ 
fore  Pll  none  of  it ;  honour  is  a  mere  fcutcheon  : 
“  and  fo  ends  my  catechifm.” 

FUJI  Part,  Henry  JV.  aB.  5. fc.  2. 

And  even  without  dialogue  a  continued  difeourfe  may 
be  juftified,  where  a  man  reafons  in  a  foliloquy  upon 
an  important  fubjeCt  ;  for  if  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  be  at  all 
exculable  to  think  aloud,  it  is  necefiary  that  the  rta- 
fontng  be  carried  on  in  a  chain  ;  which  juftifies  that 
admirable  foliloquy  in  hamlet  upon  life  and  immor¬ 
tality,  being  a  ftrene  meditation  upon  the  moft  in- 
^  And  t1iie  *ame  confideration 

wdl  juftiiy  the  foliloquy  that  introduces  the  uh  a&  of 
•Addifon’s  Cato . 


Queen.  Ah,  my  poor  princes!  r.h,  my  tender  babes! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new  appearing  fweets  1 
If  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  the  air, 

And  be  not  fixt  in  doom  perpetual, 

Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 

And  hear  your  mother’s  lamentation. 

Richard  III.  aB  4.  fc..  4, 

Again : 

K.  Philip.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child.. 
Confance .  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  abfent  child*. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garment  with  his  form  ; 

Then  have  I  reafon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

King  John ,  aB  3.  fc.  9. 

Thoughts  that  turn  upon  the  expreflion  inftead  of 
the  fubjed,  commonly  called  a  play  of  words,  being 
low  and  childifh,  are  unworthy  of  any  compofition, 
whether  gay  or  ferious,  that  pretends  to  any  decree  of 
elevation. 

In  the  Amynta  of  Taffo,  the  lover  falls  into  a  mere 
play  of  words,  demanding  how  he  who  had  loft  him* 
Xdf,  could  find  a  miftrefs.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  ( 

th  ec 
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raflfton.  the  following  paffage  in  Corneille  has  been  generally 
condemned  : 


Chimene .  Mon  pere  eft  mort,  Elvire,  et  la  pre¬ 
miere  epee 

Dont  s’eft  armee  Rodrigue  a  fa  trame  coupee. 

Pleurez,  pk  urez,  mes  yeux,  et  fondez-vous  en  eaux, 

JLa  moietie  de  ma  vie  a  mis  i’autre  au  tombeau, 

Et  m’oDligc  a  venger,  apres  ce  coup  funefte, 

Celle  que  ie  n’ai  plus,  fur  celle  que  me  refte. 

Cid,  aB  3.  fc.  3. 

To  die  is  to  be  banifh’d  from  rr.yfelf : 

And  Sylvia  is  myfelf :  banifh’d  from  her, 

Is  felf  from  felf ;  a  deadly  banifhment ! 

Two  Gentlemen  oj  V erona,  aB  3  •  fc‘  3’ 

Countefs.  I  pray  thee,  Lady,  have  a  better  cheer : 

If  thou  engroffeft  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 

Thou  robb’ft  me  of  a  moiety 

All’s  well  that  ■ends  well ,  aa  3 •  Jc.  3‘ 

K.  Henry.  O  my  poor  kingdom,  lick  with  civil 
blows  ! 

When  that  my  care  could  not  with-hold  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wildernefs  again, _ 

Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

Second  Part,  Henry  IV.  act  4.  fc.  I  I. 

Cruda  Amarilli,  che  col  some  ancora 
D’amar,  ahi  laffo,  amaramente  mfegm. 

Pajlor  Ftdo,  aB  1  •  fc.  a. 

Antony,  fpeaking  of  Julius  Csefar: 

O  world  !  thou  waft  the  foreft  of  this  hart  j 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 

How  like  a  deer,  ftricken  by  many  princes, 

Doll  thou  here  lie  !  Julius  Ufar,  aB  3  Jc .  3. 

Playing  thus  with  the  found  of  words,  which  is  ftdl 
worfe  than  a  pun,  is  the  meaneft  of  all  conceits.  But 
Shakefpeare,  when  he  defends  to  a  play  of  words, 
is  not  always  in  the  wrong  ;  for  it  is  done  fenettmes 
to  denote  a  peculiar  chara&er,  as  in  the  following 
paffage : 

K.  Philip.  What  fay ’ft  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the 
lady’s  face. 

Lewh.  I  do,  my  Lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wond’rous  miracle  ; 

The  fhadow  of  myfelf  form’d  in  her  eye  ; 

Which  being  but  the  fhadow  of  your  loir, 

Becomes  a  fon,  and  makes  your  fon  a  fhadow. 

1  do  proteft,  I  never  lov’d  myfelf 

Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myfelf 

Drawn  in  the  flattTing  table  of  her  eye.  _ 

D  Faukonbridge.  Drawn  in  the  flatt  ring  table  of 
her  eye  1 

Hang’d  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow.. 

And  quarter’d  in  her  heart !  he  doth  efpy 
Himfelf  Love’s  traitor  :  this  is  pity  now, 

That  hang’d,  and  drawn,  and  quarter  d  there  ftiould  be 

In  Ml  »  love  to  *.lt  *  ^  2. 
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all  in  an  heroic  poem :  and  yet  Miltoh  in  fome  inftan- 
ces  has  defeended  to  that  puerility  : 

And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  wo. 

- Begirt  th’Almighty  throne 

Befeeching  or  befieging - * 

Which  tempted  our  attempt - 

At  one  flight  bound  high  overleap’d  all  bound. 

-With  a  Ihout 


Paflicna. 


Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number. 


One  fhould  think  it  unneceffary  to  enter  a  caveat 
againft  an  expreffion  that  has  no  meaning,  or  no  diftinCt 
meaning  ;  and  yet  fomewhat  of  that  kind  may  be  round 
even  among  good  writers. 

Sebaflian.  I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mould’ring  clay. 
Eor  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 
Pofl’eflion  of  your  earth  : 

If  burnt  and  Matter’d  in  the  air  ;  the  winds 
That  ftrow  my  duft,  diffufe  my  royalty, 

And  fpread  me  o'er  your  clime ;  for  where  one  atom 
Of  mine  fhali  light,  know  there  Sebaftian  reigns. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebaftian  King  of  Portugal,  aB  I. 


Cleopatra.  Now,  what  news,  my  Cuarmion  ? 

Will  he  be  kind  ?  and  will  he  not  forfake  me  l 
Am  1  to  live  or  die  ?  nay,  do  1  live  ? 

Or  am  L  dead?  for  when  he  gave  his  anfwer. 

Fate  took  the  word,  and  then  I  Liv’d  or  dy  d. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love ,  act  2* 

If  (he  be  coy,  and  fern  my  noble  fire. 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move  ; 

Why,  I’ll  enjoy  the  very  love, 

And  make  a  millrcfs  of  my  own  define.  „ 

Cowley,  poem  injertbed  ‘  The  Requelt. 

His  whole  poem  infenbed  My  PiBnre  is  a  jargon  of 
the  fame  kind. 


_ ’Tis  he,  they  cry,  by  whom 

Not  men,  but  war  itfelf  is  overcome.  ^ 


Such  empty  expreflions  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the 
RebearfaL 

Was’t  not  unjuft  to  ravish  hence  her  breath, 

And  in  life’s  Head  to  leave  us  nought  butjteath.^  ^ 


A  i ingle  of  words  is  the  loweft  fpecies  of  that  low 
wit,  which  is  fcarce  fufferable  in  any  cafe,  and  leaft  of 


Passions,  in  medicine,  make  one  of  the  non 
naturals,  and  produce  very  fenfible  J°D  a"?  ; 

and  fear,  are  the  principal.  In  the  two  hrft,  the  Ip 
are  hurried  with  too  great  v.vacity ;  whereaS’  .nJ 
or  dread  they  are  as  it  were  curbed  and  concentrated . 
whence  U  Jay  conclude,  that  they  have  a  very  bad 
effect  upon  health;  and  therefore  it  will  be  belt :  to 
keep  them  within  bounds  as  much  as  pofiible,  end 
to  preferve  an  inward  ferenity,  calnmeis,  and  tran- 

’"K,....  in  painting,  « 

of  the  different  difpofitions  and  affeAions  of  the  mind, 
but  particularly  £d  indeed 

everjpan  oV  the'body*.  ferve  hkewife,  by  their  quick,  .  See  Qr 

languid,  and  varioufly  diverfified  motions,  to  exprefs^,  no  . 

iKffions  of  the  foul ;  yet,  in  pa.nt.ng, .this  difference  37. 
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is  moft  confpicuous  in  the  face.  See  Painting,  p.  620. 
and  Drawing,  §  8. 

As  we  have  given  engravings  of  Le  Brun’s  drawings 
of  the  paftions,  we  (hall  here  fubjoin  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  each  of  thefe  heads.  See  Plates 
CCCLXXV1I1  and  CCCLXXIX. 

1 .  1  he  effects  of  attention  are,  to  make  the  eye-brows 
fink  and  approach  the  fides  of  the  nofe  ;  to  turn  the 

„  eye- balls  toward  the  object  that  caufes  it ;  to  open  the 
mouth,  and  efpecially  the  upper  part  :  to  decline  the 
head  a  little,  and  fix  it  without  any  other  remaikable 
alteration. 

2.  Admiration  caufes  but  little  agitation  in  the  mind, 
and  therefore  alters  but  very  little  the  parts  of  the 
face  ;  neverthelefs  the  eye-brqw  riles  ;  the  eye  opens 
a* little  more  than  ordinary  ;  the  eye-ball  placed  equally 
between  the  eye  lids  appears  fixed  on  the  ohjcdl  ;  the 
mouth  half  opens,  and  makes  no  fenfible  alteration  in 
the  cheeks. 

3*  ^'he  motions  that  accompany  admiration  with 
ajlonijhment  are  hardly  different  from  thofe  of  fimple 
admiration,  only  they  are  more  lively  and  ftronger 
marked  ;  the  eye-brows  more  elevated  ;  the  eyes  more 
open  ;  the  eye-ball  further  from  the  lower  eye-lid,  and 
more  fteadily  fixed  :  The  mouth  is  more  open,  and 
all  the  parts  in  a  much  ffronger  emotion. 

4.  Admiration  begets  efteem,  and  this  produces 
veneration ,  which,  when  it  has  for  its  objed  fome- 
thmg  divine  or  beyond  our  comprehenfion,  makes  the 
face  decline,  and  the  eye-brows  bend  down  ;  the 
eyes  are  almoft  Ihut  and  fixed  :  the  mouth  is  /hut. 

/Thefe  motions  are  gentle,  and  produce  but  little  al¬ 
terations  in  the  other  parts. 

5.  Although  rapture  has  the  fame  objed  as  venera¬ 
tion,  only  con  fide  red  in  a  different  manner,  its  mo¬ 
tions  are  not  the  fame  ;  the  head  inclines  to  the  left 
fide  ;  the  eve-balls  and  eye -brows  rife  direxffly  up  ; 
the  mouth  half  opens,  and  the  two  corners  are  alfo  a 
little  turned  up  :  the  other  parts'  remain  in  their  na¬ 
tural  Hate. 

6.  I  he  paffion  of  defre  brings  the  eye-brows  clofe 

together  and  forwards  toward  the  eyes,  which  are 
more  open  than  ordinary;  thjf  eye-ball  is  inflamed 
and  places  itfelf  in  the  middle  o'?  the  eye  ;  the  noftrils 
rife  up,  and  are  contra&ed  towards  the  eyes ;  the 
mouth  half  opens,  and  the  fpirits  being  in  motion  give 
a  lively  glowing  colour.  6 

7.  Very  little  alteration  is  remarked  in  the  face  of 

thofe  that  feel  within  themfelves  the  fiueetnefs  of  jov 
ox  joy  with  tranquillity.  The  forehead  is  ferene  ;  the  eye’ 
brow  without  motion,  elevated  in  the  middle  ;  the  eye 
pretty  open  and  with  a  laughing  air  ;  the  eye-ball  live¬ 
ly  and  finning ;  the  corners  of  the  mouth  turn  up  a 
little  ;  the  complexion  is  lively  ;  the  cheeks  and  lips 
are  red.  r 

8.  Laughter ,  which  is  produced  by  joy  mixed  with 
larprife,  maxes  the  eye  brows  rife  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eye,  and  bend  towards  the  fides  of  the  nofe  • 
the  eyes  are  almoft  /hut,  and  fometimes  appear  wet’ 
or  {hed  tears,  which  make  no  alteration  in  the  face  • 
the  mouth  half  open,  fiiovvs  the  teeth  ;  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  drawn  back,  eaufe  a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks 
winch  appear  fo  fweiled  as  to  hide  the  eyes  in  fome 
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meafure  ;  the.  noftrils  are  open,  and  all  the  face  is  of  a 
red  colour. 

9-  Acute  pain  makes  the  eye-brows  approach  one 
another,  and  rife  towards  the  middle;  the  eye- ball  is 
hid  under  the  eye-brows  ;  the  noftnls  rife  and  make 
a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks;  the  mouth  half  opens  and 
draws  back  :  all  the  parts  of  the  face  are  agitated  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  pain. 

10.  Simple  bodily  pain  produces  proportionally  the 
fame  motions  as  the  laft,  but  not  fo  ftrong  :  The  eye¬ 
brows  do  not  approach  and  rife  fo  much  ;  ’the  eye-ball 
appears  fixed  on  fome  object  ;  the  noftrils  rife,  but 
the  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  are  lefs  perceivable  ;  the  lips 
are  further  afunder  towards  the  middie,  and  the  mouth, 
is  halt  open. 

,  IK  Tlle  dcjedlion  that  is  produced  by  fadnefs  makes 
tne  eye-brows  rife  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
more  than  towards  the  cheeks;  the  eye-ball  appears 
full  of  perturbation  ;  the  white  of  the  eye  is  yellow  • 
the  eye-lids  are  drawn  down,  and  a  little  fweiled  ;  all 
about  the  eyes  is  livid  ;  the  noltuls  are  drawn  down- 
ward;  the  mouth  is  half  open,  and' the  coiners  are 
dravvn  down  ;  the  head  carelefsly  leaning  on  one  of 

pak  °U  dCfS  *'  the  faCe  ‘S  °f  *  kad  C°!oUr  ;  the  1!P* 
12.I  he  alterations  that  weeping  occafions  are  ftrong- 
ly.  marked  :  The  eye-brows  fink  down  towards  the 
mi u die  of  the  forehead  ;  the  eyes  are  almoft.clofed, 
wet,  and  drawn  down  towards  the  cheeks  ;  the  no- 
ltrils  fwerled  ;  the  mufcles  and  veins  of  the  forehead 
appear;  the  mouth  is  (hut,  and  the  fides  of  it  are 
drawn  down,  making  wrinkles  on  the  checks  ;  the  un- 
dei  lip  pufiied  out,  preffes  the  upper  one  :  all  the  face 
is  wrinkled  and  contracted  ;,  its  colour  is  red,  efpe- 

cheeks'  ^  ^  eye'brovv8’  the  eyesi  the  nofe,  and  the. 

1  Ihe  lively  attention  to  the  misfortunes  of  ano¬ 
ther,  which  is  called  companion,  caufes  the  eye-brows, 
to  fink  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead  ;  the  eye. 
bal  to  be  fixed  rtpon  the  objeft  ;  the  fides  of  the  no- 
ftiils  next  the  nofe  to  be  a  little  elevated,  making 
wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  ;  the  mouth  to  be  open ;  the 
upper  hp  to  be  lifted  up  and  thruil  forwards  ;  the 
mufcles  and  all  the  parts  of  the  face  finking  down  and 
turning  towards  the  objedt  which  excites  the  paffion. 

14.  The  motions  of /corn  are  lively  and  ftrong  :  The 
■ehead  is  wrinkled  ;  the  eye-brow  is  knit ;  the  fide 
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of  it  next  the  nofe  finks  down,  and  the  other  fide  rifes- 
very  much  ;  the  eye  is  very  open,  and  the  eye-ball  is 
1,1  the  mi,ddle ,5  the  "oftrik  rife,  and  draw  towards  the 
eyes,  „nd  make  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  ;  the  mouth 
(huts,  its  fides  finking  down,  and  the  under -lip  is 
puthed  out  beyond  the  upper  one.  V 

15.  An  objedl  defpif-d  fometimes  caufes  horror , 
and  then  the  eye- brow  knits,  and  finks  a  great  deal, 
more  The  eye-ball,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
rs  halt  covered  by  the  lower  eye-lid  ;  the  mouth  is 
half  open,  but  clofer  in  the  middle  than  the  fides 
which  being  drawn  back, makes  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  • 
the  face  grows  pale,  and  the  eyes  become  livid  ;  the 
muicles  and  the  veins  are  marked. 

}y  ;iolence.  of  Urror  «*  fright  alters  all  the, 
paus  of  the  face ;  the  eye-brow  rifts  in  the  middle ; 
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its  muffles  arc  marked,  fwelled,  preffed  one  againft 
th«  other,  and  funk  towards  the  aofe,  which  draws  up 
as  well  as  the  no  dr  Us;  the  eyes  are  very  open;  the 
upper  eye  lid  is  hid  under  the  eye-brow  ;  the  white  or 
the  eve  is  encompaffed  with  red  ;  the  eye  ball  fixes  to¬ 
ward  the  lower  part  of  the  eye  ;  the  lower  part  o,  t« 
eve  lid  fwells  and  becomes  livid  ;  the  mufcles  of  the 
nofe  and  cheeks  fwell,  and  thefe  hft  terminate  .n  a 
point  toward  the  fides  of  the  noilnls;  the  mouth 
is  very  open,  and  its  corners  very  apparent  ;  the 
mufcles  and  veins  of  the  neck  ftretched  ;  the  hair 
Hands  on  end  ;  the  colour  of  the  face,  that  is,  the  en 
of  the  nofe,  the  lips,  the  ears,  and  round  the  e.es,  is 

pale  and  livid  ;  and  all  ought  to  be  ftrongly  marked. 

**  ,  -  The  eifedb  of  anger  (how  its  nature.  The  y 
become  red  and  inflamed  ;  tire  eye-ball  is  flaring  and 
Wklinv  the  eye-brows  are  Cometimes  elevated  and 
fern  crimes'  funic  down  equally  ;  the  forehead  is  very 
,  -  i, !CJ  with  wrinkles  between  the  eyes  ;  the 

”fl  U  «  op™  .nU-pd .  the  lip.  pif-S 

Mother  the  under  one  rifing  over  the  upper  one 

tl  .™»«k  »  li>*  »P».  ”»ki"* 

- v  cruel  and  d  i  fd  <i in ful  grin.  e  .  -  .  *  *v 

j8  Hatred  or  jedoufy  wrinkles  the  forehead;  the 
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rtarS^rthe  teeth  are  clofed  ;  the  corners  of 

th7ruti 

iactis  partly  inflamed  and  partly  yellowifh ;  the  li?3 

Palic °As  de/pair  is  extreme,  its  motions  are  fo  like  wife  * 
-the  ?orVhead  wrinkles  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  , 
the  eye  brows  bend  down  over  the  eyes,  and  prefs  one 
a  „  fides  of  the  nofe  -,  the  eye  feems  to  be 
an<fiier  snd  full  of  blood;  the  eye-ball  is  difturbed, 

S' to*  the  " e°brow,  fp..Ui"/ *<“ 
eyllid  is  f welled  and  livid  ;  the  noftnls  are  large, 
eye-lio.  ts  _  h  d  0f  tl,e  nofe  finks  down  ; 

XlSta  “ndoS.’,  vein,  .re  tailed  and  ftach. 

X  upper  part  of  the  cheek.  1.  large,  marled,  and 
■*“  »  tn  Pl  ,fa.p  :,w  .  the  mouth  drawn  backwards 
narrow  toward.  tU  jaw  ,  the  lower 

iLTir  and  ttad  they  gn-lh  .belt  teeth  , 

lip  ts  large  .  their  };p8j  which  are  pale  ;  as  is 

2e  die  face  ;  the  hair  is  ftrait  and  Hands  on  end. 

pZZm%  week  TmmXtejy  preceding  the 
feftld  of  Eaften  fo  called  becaufe  m  that  week 

Thurfflay°rf  Ts  called  Mainly  ^hur/day  ■ 

S  F XVGood-Friday;  and  the  Saturday,  the  M 

^PASSIVE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that  dif¬ 
fers  the  aftion  of  another,  called  an  ^  or  aS,ve 
tower.  In  grammar,  the  verb  or  word  that  expreffw 
'this  paffion  i3  termed  a  paffive  -verb:  whic  ,  in 
}ear„ed  languages,  has  a  peculiar  termination,;  as 
Ittair  &c  in  Latin;  that  is  an  r  is  added  to 

Si  is  made  by  changing  -  mto».-;  as  «*- 


1  -  -  - 
*«I,  &c.  But,  in  the  modern  languages,  tire  paffive 
inflection  i-s  performed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs, 
joined  to  the  participle  of  the  pad  tenie  ;  as,  “  I  am 
praifsd,”  in  Latin  louder ,  and  in  Greek  i**m«**«;  or, 
c<  I  am  loved, ”  in  Latin  amor ,  and  in  Greek  ^67**'* 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  auxiliary  verb  am ,  ferves  to 
form  the  paffives  of  Etiglifh  verbs  :  and  the  fame  holds 
of  the  French  ;  as,  Je  Jkis  lout,  “  I  am  praifcd  ?'  f  at 
ete  love,  “  I  have  been  praifed,”  &c.  See  Grammar. 
Passive  Title ,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 

'  Passi  A  Obedience,  a  political  doftrine  which  has 
been  much  mifreprefented,  and  is,  of  courfe,  very  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  friends  of  freedom.  Some  nonjurors, 
in  the  end  of  the  laft  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
paling  century,  imagining  that  monarchy  is  the  only 
lawful  form  of  government,  and  that  hereditary  mo¬ 
narchy  is  the  only  lawful  fpecies  of  that  government, 
have  coupled  with  paffive  obedience  the  ridiculous  no* 
tion  of  a  divine,  hereditary,  indefeafible  right  of  cer¬ 
tain  families  to  govern  with  defpotie  foray  all  other 
families  of  the  fame  nation.  1  he  abfurdity  of  this  no¬ 
tion  needs  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  ;  but  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  obferve,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  pai- 

five  obedience,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  * 

As  taught  by  the  ableft  reafoners,  who  think  that 
they  are  fupported  by  holy  feripture,  paffive  ohedi- 
J  • _ u  „  +  „  rmrW  remihlican  ns  under  mo 
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they  are  lupporieu  vy  r 

cnee  is  as  much  a  duty  under  republican  ns  tinder  mo¬ 
narchical  governments  ;  and  it  means  no  more,  but  that 
private  individuals  are  hound  by  the  mofl  folcmn  mo- 
ral  ties  not  to  refill  the  fopreme  power  wherefoever 
placed  in  any  nation.  The  fopreme  power  can  only 
be  the  legifl -it ure  ;  and  no  mail  or  body  of  men,  who 
have  not  the  power  of  enafting  and  abrogating  laws 
can,  on  this  principle,  claim  paffive  ojedience  from  any 
fubiea.  Whether  the  principle  be  well  or  ill  found¬ 
ed,  the  abfurdity  which  commonly  attaches  to  the 
pluafe  paffive  obedience ,  originates  from  the  miftakea 
loyalty  of  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart, 
who  to  aggravate  the  illegality  of  the  revolution,  were 
wont  to-reprefent  James  If.  as  fopreme  over  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  and  of  courfe  over  allJaw.  _  I  hat 
foch  -reveries  were  foolilh,  we  need  no  other  evidence 
than  the  flatute  book,  which  (hows,  that  in  the  office 
of  legation,  the  kjng,  lords,  and  commons,  are  co¬ 
ordinate  ;  and  that  when  any  one  of  thefe  powers  (hall 
take  upon  itfelf  to  coumerad  the  other  two,  the  duty 
of  paffive  obedience  will  oblige  the  fubjeft  to  fupport 
the  leglflature.  That  refiftanee  to  the  legiflature  if 
lawful  on  any  occafion,  can  be  fo  only  to  oppofe  the 
mofl  violent  tyranny,  has  been  (hown  by  Mr  Hume 
with  great  cogency  of  argument,  and  is  indeed  a  pro- 
pofition  felf-evident.  That  it  can  never  be  lawful  on 
any  occafion,  Bilhop  Berkeley  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
a  chain  of  reafoning  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
break.  We  enter  not  into  the  controverfy,  but  re¬ 
fer  out  readers  to  Hume's  Effiays  and  Berkeley  s  Paffive 
Obedience  and Nonrejijlance,  or,  as  it  was  intitled  by  a  late 
editor,  the  Meafure  of  SubmiJJion  to  ctvd  Government. 
We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  active  and  paffive  obedience  ;  and  that  many 
who  confider  themfelves  as  bound  on  no  account  what¬ 
ever  to  refill  the  fopreme  power,  would  yet  Juffer  death 
rather  than  do  an  immoral  action  >a  obedience  to  any 

law  of  earthly  origin^ 


e  f// as  fra  /ft  >/S  . 


I* AS  SION  S  . 

t  ///r?i/f  a/s  . 


riak-  ceeLxmn 


/ * //fr-trA/t  ti . 


*  / 


ra/f< '//  crA/At  A^/AmaAi  mrn/ . 


c  /  A?t 


*  a /vrt.  /f <  </. » y . 


_  _  — _ _ - 
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P’Hffive,  Passive  Prayer ,  among  the  myjllc  divines,  is  a  total 
,  &ir°ver‘,  fufpenfion  or  ligature  of  the  intelle&ual  faculties  5  in 
virtue  whereof,  the  foul  remains  of  itfelf,  and  as  to  its 
own  power,  impotent  with  regard  to  the  producing  of 
any  effects.  The  pafiive  ftate,  according  to  Fenelon, 
is  only  paffive  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  contemplation  is, 
/.  e.  it  does  not  exclude  peaceable,  difinterefted  a&s,  but 
only  unquiet  ones,  or  fuch  as  tend  to  our  own  intereft. 
In  the  paffive  (late,  the  foul  has  not  properly  any  a<fti* 
vity,  any  fenfation,  of  its  own  :  it  is  a  mere  infinite 
flexibility  of  the  foul,  to  which  the  feebleft  impulfe  of 
grace  gives  motion. 

PASSOVER,  a  folemn  feftival  of  the  Jews,  infti- 
tuted  in  commemoration  of  their  corning  out  of  E- 
5  becaufe  the  night  before  their  departure,  the 
deftroying  angel,  who  put  to  death  the  firft-born  of 
the  Egyptians,  paflcd  over  the  houfes  of  the  Hebrews 
without  entering  therein,  becaufe  they  were  marked 
with  the  blood  of  the  lamb  which  was  killed  the 
evening  before,  and  which  for  this  reafon  was  called 
Xhepafdal  lamb.  This  feaft  was  called  pafcha  by  the 
°  t  r  3n^  Romans;  not  we  prefume  from  irar# » 

“  1  as  Chryfoftom,  Irenseus,  and  Terlullian, 

fuppofe  but  from  the  Hebrew  word  pefabh,  pafTa^e , 
[eap.  The  following  is  what  God  ordained  concern¬ 
ing  the  paffover  of  the  Jews,  (Exod.  xii.l  The 
month  of  the  cominpr  forth  from  En-vnt  waQ 


month  of  the  coming  forth  from  Egypt  was' looked 
Vpon  from  this  time  to  be  the  firft  month  of  the  fa- 
cred  or  ecclefiaftical  year,  and  the  fourteenth  day  of 
this  month,  between  the  two  vefpers,  that  is,  between 
t  e  fun  s  decline  and  his  fetting :  or  rather,  according 
to  our  manner  of  reckoning,  between  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening  at  the 
equinox,  they  were  to  kill  the  pafchal  lamb,  and  to  ab- 
flam  from  leavened  bread.  The  day  following  being 
the  fifteenth,  counting  from  fix  o’clock  of  the  fore¬ 
going  evening,  which  concluded  the  fourteenth,  was 
the  grand  feaft  of  the  pafTover,  which  continued  feven 
•days.  But  it  was  only  the  firft  and  the  feventh  day  that 
weie  folemn.  The  lamb  that  was  killed  ought  to  be 
Without  any  defedt,  a  male,  and  yeaned  that  year.  If 

Th  T  ?  bf  f°Und’  they  mISht  tak«  a  kid. 
ey  killed  a  lamb  or  a  kid  in  every  family  ;  and  if 

the  number  of  thofe  that  lived  in  the  houfe  was  not  - 
fufficent  to  eat  a  lamb,  they  might  join  two  houfes 
r‘ft;;er;  -W,‘h  the  klood  of  the  pafchal  lamb  they 

that^he  H  d°.0r-P°fts1and  l;»tel  of  every  houfe! 
„  "  ,  t  hT  deftr°y)ng  an£cl,  at  the  fight  of  the  blood, 
might  pafs  over  them,  and  fave  the  Hebrew  chil- 

foil"’  ,VIe>'r wei>;t0  «t  the  lamb  the  fame  night  that 
followed  the  facnfice  ;  they  eat  it  loaded,  with  un 
W„ed  bread  and  a  fallad  of  wild  lettuce.  The 
Hebrew  fays  literally,  with  bitter  things,  as  fuppofe 
mu  (lard,  or  any  thing  of  this  nature  t0g  give  a  felilh. 

It  was  forbid  to  eat  any  part  of  it  raw,  or  boiled  in 
water,  nor  were  they  to  break  a  bone,  (Exod.  xii  46 

SS  “•  «•  <*■  »  1  -d  V  any  .hbgt 

fire  Th  f°llow,ng>  was  thrown  into  the 

rf  rhe\  th.at  cat->t  were  to  be  in  the  pofture  of 

feet  £  ftave^'  \if  •  their  on  their 


Bin  .  •'[  rves  in  their  hands>  and  eating  i„  a  hurry 
But  this  laft  part  of  the  ceremony  was  but  little  2 
fcryd, «  l„#  it  „rn„  ob%'io„,  ,“;*»■ 

Vol.  Xiv!  Part  I.  ' paffover  110  leavened  bread 
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was  to  be  ufed ;  and  whoever  ffiould  eat  an y,  was  PafTover. 
threatened  to  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  With  regard  ' 
to  the  ceremonies  which  are  obferved  in  relation  to  the 
bread,  fee  the  article  Bread,  p.531.  col.  2. 

They  kept  the  firft  and  laft  day  of  the  feaft,  yet  fo  ' 
as  that  it  was  allowed  to  drefs  vi&uals,  which  was 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  obligation  of 
keeping  the  paffover  was  fo  ftri&,  that  whoever  fhould 
negleft  to  do  it,  wa3  condemned  to  death,  (Numb,  ix, 

I3;)  But  thofe  who  had  any  lawful  impediment,  as 
a  journey,  ficknefs,  or  any  uncleannefs,  voluntary  or 
involuntary  ;  for  example,  thofe  that  had  been  prefent 
at  a  funeral,  or  by  any  other  accident  had  been  defiled, 
were  to  defer  the  celebration  of  the  paffover  till  the 
fecond  month  of  the  ecclefiaftical  year,  or  to  the  four* 
teenth  day  of  the  month  Jiar,  which  anfwers  to  April 
and  May.  Jt  was  thus  the  Lord  ordered  Mofes,  uoon 
the  occafion  of  the  inquiry  of  fome  Ifraelites,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  pay  their  laft  offices  to  fome  of 
their  relations,  and  who  being  thus  polluted,  were  not 
capable  of  partaking  of  the  pafchal  facrifice,  (2  Chr. 
xxx.  1,  2,  &c.)  1  he  modern  Jews  obferve  in  general  the 
fame  ceremonies  that  were  pradifed  by  their  ancerters, 
m  the  celebration  of  the  paffover.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  Nifan,  the  firft-born  fait  in  memory  of  God’s  fmit- 
mg  the  firft-born  of  the  Egyptians.  The  morning 
prayers  are  the  fame  with  thofe  faid  on  other  feft.- 
vas-  a  hey  take  the  roll  of  the  pentateucli  out  of  the 
cheft,  and  read  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Exodus,  and  what  is  contained  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Numbers,  relating  to  the  paffover  The 
matron  of  the  family  then  fpreads  a  table,  and  fets  on 
it  two  unkavened  cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  lamb, 
a  moulder  boiled  and  another  roafted,  to  put  them  in 
mind  that  God  delivered  them  with  a  ftretched  out 

ar,m\  T,°  .th,s  thcy  add  fome  fmall  fifties,  becaufe 
of  the  leviathan  ;  a  hard  egg,  becaufe  of  the  ziz ; 
tome  meal,  becaufe  of  the  behemoth,  (thefe  three  ani- 
mals  being  appointed  for  the  feaft  of  the  eled  in  the 
other  life);  and  peas  and  nuts  for  the  children,  topro- 
voke  their  cnriofity  to  a  Ik  the  reafon  of  this  cere¬ 
mony.  They  likewife  ufe  a  kind  of  muftard,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  mortar,  to  reprefent  their  nia- 
*  ,g  bricks  in  Egypt.  The  father  of  the  family  fits 
down  with  his  children  and  flaves,  becaufe  on  this  day 
aH  are  free.  Being  fet  down,  he  takes  bitter  herbs, 
and  dips  them  in  the  muftard,  then  eats  them,  and 

thJh'ft  °?-C  £**•  Th"  they  eat  °f  tb'  lamb, 

the  hiftory  and  mil, tut, on  of  which  is  at  that  time  re! 
cited  by  the  mafter  of  the  family.  The  whole  repaft 
is  attended  with  hymns  and  prayers.  They  pray  for 
the  pnnee  under  whofe  dominion  they  live,  according 
to  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  7. ),  «  Seek  the  peace 
of  the  city  whither  I  have  caufed  you  to  be  carried 
away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it  :  for  in 

^r11  F  h,ave  peace-”  See  the  art'c>e 

east,  S.c.  The  fame  things  are  put  in  praftice  the 
two  following foays ;  and  the  feftival  is  concluded  by' 
the  ceremony  habdal.  or  diftindion.  This  ceremony 
is  performed  at  the  clofing  of  the  Sabbath-day,  at 

t,lri  Ahe  mafter  °f  th5  pronounces Cer¬ 

tain  benedidions,  accompanied  with  certain  formal, ‘ - 
ties,  requefting  that  every  thing  may  fucceed  well  the 
week  followmg.  After  going  out  of  the  fynagogue 
they  then  eat  leavened  bread  for  the  laft  time  (Leo  of 

C  Modena, 


,i0"7”'t\ofrtr;Jf»ufrrr£' '“'' 
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>.1.0  poonJ  i<  «“'  *>  ”“S“  °'f  Chrlft  our  chtiflon 

fT  r ; ?£?;.?  ,aE  .£  SUy  w* p»j- 

chal  lamb,  fo  the  vvi  ath  of  God l  paffes  °^hr;ft.  The 
fouls  are  fprinkled  with  t  c  wag  Slivered,  fo 

pafchal  lamb  was  ^  “  fuffer  before  we  could  he 
n  ,.  neceffaiy  Cbriit  before  Mofes>8  law  or  Aa- 

redeemed.  It  was  K  _  tbat  deliverance 

ron’s  facrifices  were  enjoined,  to  Ih  ^  only  the 

comes  to  mankind  bY  "°"e  God  flain’from  the  foun- 


bv  the  king  or  By  ms  « 

?T  e  /foreign  power  in  time  of  mutual  war,  or 

rnmmerce  between  one  nation  and  another  >  an  a  c 

»"•  ?' .tlS £  ‘aucV 

aJ  ”  lt“»«  3.  Hen.  VI.  «p.  4-  «™ 

,t  is  rafted  y  h  3  fubjefts  attempt  or 

inJ°r,CC’  lh!M7r!I  °*  In  anv  port  within  the  king’s 


ibn’s  facrifices  were  enjoined,  to  mow  - ^  in  force,  that  if  any  oh  the  king’s 

tnmepaffov”r.nSt  Limb  of  God '  fla£  obeyfancelor  ^"//^S^and  by’ se¬ 
dation  of  the  world,  '■  ’o'f’the  year,  which  pre-  truce,  °£.undt!-  *  olfpoiling  him,  or  robbing  him  of 

was  killed  the  ^  nmo  u  deatb  ;n  this  month,  tacking  is  per  ^chancellor,  with  any  of  the  ju- 

h’S  g°°/lvL  ,^  Vm^,. bench  or  common-pleas,  maj 


was  killed  the  firft  month  or  ne  -  ,  ^ 

Sjneed  to  (to. ffiSMIng,  (Exod. 

ill.  60  So  Oh"®  f„ «md  »  the  M  i  .  ,  , 

a“  ifothe'fcnlrt.r.hieb  fhow.  to  ■>  «»■  <*' 
At  even  alfo  the  lun  i  ,  fuffer  and  die,  and 

San  of  Righteoiifncfs  darknef3  (hould  be  upon 

that  at  his  pafiion  uni  _  -pbe  paffover  was 

the  whole  earth,  (Luke  XKU1<  +4-)  aPd  dreadful 

roafted  with  fire>t0  en0  r  w  not  only  from  men, 

p,i„,  which  Chn*  "»“ldw>“"’be”t,“»,wl.h  blue, 

hut  from  Ccd  .  to-  It  ™  “  „f  ,hei, 

herbs,  not  only . to  P  .  typify  our  mortl* 

hitter  bondage  in  pgyP  f  to  undergo  affli&ions  for 
fication  to  fin,  and  rea.nefs  tonnte g. 

Chnft,  (Col.  ••  24-)  T  memoty  0f  the  Ifraelites 

the  paffover  was  in  ,  ;t  ;8  certain  the  feaft 


i-  rmnds  *  the  lord-chanceiior,  wau  -  •» 

his  S0®08’  king’a  bench  or  common-pleas,  may 

7  fa StuSon  a^d  amends  to  be  made  to  the 

hr  »  emperor  to  »  d, 

terms  •  “  If  there  be  any  one  on  land  or  iea  hardy 
enough  to  moleft  Potamon,  let  h.m  confider  whether 
he  be  ilrong  enough  to  wage  war  with  Cselar. 

pLsro.t  r  is  ufed  likewile  for  a  licence  granted  by 
a  pHuce  for  the  impotting  or 

K“«d“tr  Kto.  gi<«  »  «***»  “* 


Chri«  (Col.  1.  ^Jj^^SSTftoito  -f»S;tX1E5iSsa^  *«  i-r* 
the  paffover  was  inftitu  ccrtain  the  feaft  Passport  is  ^.v^handizes  deemed  contraband^ 

■“fendli?- ^ t^rroelite.  took  .VJJ-S'-SS  a.'2o,d.  direr,  pre- 

Iliep  of  tor  w.y  o«  ^A^Tsl  “ouflU,  »»»*»  f 
r  Viffore  their  paffiug  the  Ke  a  naymg  duties. 


a  ftep  of  their  way  out  o,  Red  Sea.  Be- 

feveral  days  befor  P  fourteenth  of  the 

fides  the  paffover  ^^^/V/Z/r  hcld  on  the 
firft  month,  there  was  a  food  P«  equ;n0X)  in¬ 

fourteenth  of  the  to^***^  J  fick  per. 

ft,tuted  by  God  d  >t  the  „or  be  at  Jc- 

fons,  who  could  Th(.  Greeks,  and  even  fome  of  - -  ^  ;n  cookery,  a  iolt  compoi.uun  » 

the*  catholi  c  'docl'oil,  from  ^ght  uj  with  propeefluids, 

and  nine,telnth:waTefus>  anticipated  the  day  marked  to  f^e  tocafaw  ^  ^  fo»  .  f  pyes,  tarts. 


Qnr*fWlared  fuch  bv  tarins,  <xc.  7  r  } 

”o»S to  .mm.oi.iou  of  wur,  hotfa,  coro.  wool, 

Romans,  a  meafur.  of  leuglh, 

b'iiSo(rR™“nS.'','VkiCw"h'jroplrl,-°Cga;5r.. 

K«e  btox.  the  fee.  of  a  n,»  walking  «  >»■ 

°r  PASTh'  d  coike^,  a  foft  compofitioa  of  flour, 
PAc-  ,  ’  \tr i* t Vi  nroner  fluids,  as  water,  milk,  or  the 


and  nineteen^  chapters,  o^^  Jed  ^  day  ked 

to  conclude,  that  J  authority  of  three 

for  the  P^e^n/  gvinle'the  contrary.  ««  Whit- 
Pl^trSn  on  this  fugA  » 

the  fourteenth  chaptc^  f  ^  ^  ^  paffover 

pofes,  that  our  ^  fentiment  has  drawn 

the  laft  year  of  his  h  .  ferg  Hardouin  af- 

Zl  S  the  GaSans  celebrated  the  paffover  on  one 

^PASSPORT,3  «  Pass,  a  ^n“  n°t[ng  "pJSffit 

tained  from  a  prince  or  g0«h  £  territories  with- 
and  a  fafe  conduft  to  paf  h.on  _ranted  by  any 

out  moleftation  t  Alfo  p  icular  fea}  without  hin- 
ftate  to  navigate  m  fom  p  contains  the  name 

derance  or  moleftation  from  •  together  with 

of.hu.tfM,  anfl  to 

her  tonnage  and  theK”Ur  b*ea8  of  a  particular  ftate, 


,»wn„<rht  UP  with  proper  Hums,  as  wdic,  *  ”■ 

like  to  ferve  for  cafes  or  coffins,  therein  to  bake  meats* 
fruffs  &c  It  is  the  bafis  or  foundation  of  pyes,  tarts 

mmm 

fpreading  it  into  a  diffi,  and  drying  it  with  fogar,  11 
;P  heComes  as  pliable  as  an  ordinary  pafte.  It  18  ulea 

occafionally  alfo  for  making  the  XhtSs  ^madl 

End&Cpaft^U: p^rpa^/apricot  pjjj  cherry,. 

IMsa-sss 
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nacloua,  guta  arabic  or  any  kind  of  Ctz c  may  be  added. 
Pafte  may  be  preferved,  by  diffolving  a  little  fublimate, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  quart,  in  the  water 
employed  for  making  it,  which  will  prevent  not  only 
rats  and  mice,  but  any  other  kind  of  vermin  and  in¬ 
fers,  from  preying  upon  it. 

Pastes,  in  thcghfs  trade,  or  the  imitation  or  coun¬ 
terfeiting  of  gems  in  glafs,  fee  Gem,  p.  603. 

PASTEBOARD,  a  kind  of  thick  paper,  formed 
of  feveral  Tingle  fheets  pafted  one  upon  another.  The 
chief  ufe  of  pafteboard  is  for  binding  books,  making 
letter-cafes,  &c.  See  Paper. 

PASTERN  of  a  Horse,  in  the  manege,  is  the  di- 
flance  betwixt  the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  coronet 
of  the  hoof.  This  part  fhonld  be  fhort,  efpecially  in 
middle  fi zed  horfea  ;  becaufe  long  patterns  are  weak, 
and  cannot  fo  well  endure  travelling*. 

Pastern- Joint,  the  joint  next  a  horfe’s  foot. 

PASTIL,  or  Pastel,  among  painters,  a  kind  of 
pafte  made  of  different  colours  ground  up  with  gum- 
water,  in  order  to  make  Crayons. 

Pastil,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  dry  compofition  of  fweet- 
fmelling  refins,  aromatic  woods,  &c.  fomttimes  burnt 
to  clear  and  feent  the  air  of  a  chamber. 

PASTIME,  afport,  amufement,  or  diverfion.  Pa- 
flimes  of  fome  kind  feem  to  be  ahfolutely  necefTary, 
and  to  none  more  than  to  the  man  of  itudy  ;  for  the 
1110ft  vigorous  mind  cannot  bear  to  he  always  bent. 
Conftant  application  to  one  purfuit,  if  it  deeply  engage 
the  attention,  is  apt  to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  to  ge¬ 
nerate  madnefs  ;  of  which  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  and  the  aftroEomer  of  Johnfon,  are  two  ad¬ 
mirably  conceived  inftances.  But  though  paftime  1*3 
necefTary  to  relieve  the  mind,  it  indicates  great  frivo¬ 
lity  when  made  the  bufinefs  of  life  ;  and  yet  the  rich 
and  the  great,  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour  for  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  too  often  rove  from  paftime  to 
pattime  with  as  conftant  afikiuity  as  the  mechanic  toils 
for  his  family,  or  as  the  philosopher  devotes  himftlf 
to  the  cultivation  of  feience.  When  thofe  paftimes 
tend  to  give  elafticity  to  the  mind  or  ftrength  to  the 
body,  fuch  condudl  is  not  only  allowable,  but  praife- 
worthy ;  but  when  they  produce  effe&s  the  reverfe  of 
thefe,  it  is  both  hurtful  and  criminal.  The  gaming¬ 
table,  the  mafqueracle,  the  midnight  affembly  of  any 
fort,  muft  of  neceflity  enfeeble  both  the  body  and  the 
mind  ;  and  yet  fuch  are  the  fafhionable  amufements  of 
the  prefent  day,  to  which  many  a  belle  and  many  a 
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beau  facrifice  their  beauty*  their  health,  ttieir  quiet,  Paftime. 
and  their  virtue.  w— — — 

Far  different  were  the  paftimes  of  our  wifer  ancef- 
tors  :  Remote  from  vice  and  effeminacy,  they  were 
innocent,  manly,  and  generous  exercifes.  From  the 
artcient  records  of  this  country,  it  appears,  that  the 
fport3,  amufements,  pleafures,  and  recreations,  of  our 
anceftors,  as  deferibed  by  Fitz-Stephen  (a),  added 
ftrength  and  agility  to  the  wheels  of  ftatemechanifm, 
while  they  had  a  diredt  tendency  towards  utility.  For 
moft  of  thefe  ancient  recreations  are  refolvable  into  the 
public  defence  of  the  Hate  againft  the  attacks  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  enemy.  The  play  at  ball,  derived  from  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  is  lirft  introduced  by  this  author  as  the  common 
exarcife  of  every  fchool-boy.  The  performance  was  in 
a  field,  where  the  refort  of  the  moft  fubftantial  and 
confiderable  citizens,  to  give  encouragement  and  coun¬ 
tenance  to  this  feat  of  agility,  was  fplendid  and  nume¬ 
rous.  The  intention  of  this  amufement  at  this  period 
of  time  was  to  make  the  juvenile  race  adlive,  nimble, 
and  vigorous  ;  which  qualities  were  requifite  whenever 
their  afiiftance  fhould  be  wanted  in  the  protection  of 
their  country.  The  next  fpecies  of  paftime  indeed 
docs  not  feem  to  have  this  tendency  ;  but  it  was  only* 
as  it  feems,  an  annual  cuflom:  This  was  cock-fighting. 

The  author  tells  us,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  Shrove- 
Tuefday,  on  which  day  this  cuflom  prevailed,  they 
concluded  the  day  in  throwing  the  ball :  which  feems 
to  infinuate,  that  the  cock-fighting4  was  merely  in  con¬ 
formity  to  ancient  ufage,  and  limited  only  to  part  of 
the  day, ^to  make  way  for  a  more  laudable  perform¬ 
ance..  We  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  although  this  au¬ 
thor  is  entirely  filent  upon  this  head,  that  while  cock- 
fighting  w.i3  going  en,  cock-throwing  was  the  fport 
of  the  lowelt  clafs  of  people,  who  could  not  afford  the 
expence  of  the  former  (b  ).  Another  fpecies  of  manly 
exercife  was  truly  martial,  and  intended  to  qualify 
the  adventurers  for  martial  difcipline.  It  is  related  by 
Fitz-Stephen  thus  :  “  Every  Friday  in  Lent,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  young  men  comes  into  the  field  on  horfeback, 
attended  and  condu &ed  by  the  beft  horfemcn  :  then 
march  forth  the  fons  of  the  citizens,  and  other  young 
men,  with  difarmed  lances  and  fhields ;  and  there 
pradife  feats  of  war.  Many  courtiers  likewife,  when 
the  king  is  near  the  fpot,  and  attendants  upon  noble¬ 
men,  do  repair  to  thefe  exercifes ;  and  while  the  hope 
of  vi&ory  does  inflame  their  minds,  they  fhow  by  good 
proof  how  ferviceable  they  would  be  in  martial  affairs/’ 

C  2  This 


to  the  TW  W m  StePhan;des’  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 

wh  rh  IT,  R‘chard  L.  .  wrote  a  Lac.n  treat.fe,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  feveral  paftime, 
fetched  in  C„°UntenanJ:ed  "l  h,s  t,m*;  Bale  ln  his  writings  draws  a  pleafing  portrait  of  him.  He  is  hkewiie 
fetched  in  drone  and  forcible  outhnes  of  praife  and  commendation  by  Leland.  Bale  fays  thus  of  him  • 

ttuiries  wfeVtnded^- PCOPfe  «fually  n'i^tnployed  in  an  idle  and  frivolous  manner,  he  confecrated  to  ini 
blf  compared  to  777  f  T  7  °j  his  country  :  in  doing  which,  he  was  not  unworth* 

cife.”  S  ?  red  t0  Plato»  for’  Lke  him,  he  made  the  ftudy  of  men  and  heaven  his  conftant  exer- 

wereP}*c™  apart  for  the  battles  of  thefe  animals,  as  at  this  day,'  where  no  one  was  admitted 
&  were  fchools,  as  at  this  day,  in  which  ^ople  were 
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This  evidently  is  of  Roman  defcent,  and  ^mediately 
brings  to  our  recolleaion  the  Ludut  Try*,  fuppofedto 
be  the  invention,  as  it  was  the  common  exercife,  of 
Afcanius.  The  common  people,  in  this  age  of  maf- 
cuUne  manners,  made  every  amufement  where  ftrength 
was  exerted  the  fubjed-matter  of  indrudion  and  im¬ 
provement:  inftruded  to  exert  their  bodily  ftrength  m 

the  maintenance  of  them  country’s  rights  j  and  their 
minds  improved,  by  fuch  exertion,  into  every  manly 

^  iJLL'LSvals  of  induftry  and  labour,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  holy  days,  indolence  and  inadivity, 
which  at  this  day  mark  this  portion  of  time,  were 
found  only  in  thofe  whofe  lives  were  diftempered  with 
ageor  infirmity.  The  view  which  ^-Stephen 
uf  of  the  Eafter.holydays  is  animated.  In  Rafter 
holydays  they^ight  battles  upon  the  water.  A  ihie  “ 
is  hanged  upon  a  pole,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Lam."  A  boat  is  prepared  without  oars,  to  be  borne 

part^  thereof  TanLTa  \o£gjL"ready  W^give 

L7leUb°eakthhis  lance  againlUhe"  ftield^  andAoth 

they 

mTy  S  In  tbe  holydays  all  the  fummer  the  youths  are 
exercifed  in  leaping,  dancing,  (hooting,  wredling,  ca  - 
!  the  (lone,  and  pradifing  their  ihields  ;  and  the 
maidens  trip  with  their  timbrels,  and  dance  as  long  as 
thev  can  well  fee.  In  winter,  every  holyday  before 
dinner,  the  boars  prepared  for  brawn  are  fet  to  fight. 
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defirous  of  attaining  excellence  and  vidory  in  tilde _ 

honourable  achievements.  About  this  P«'iod,  t  e 
perfons  of  better  rank  and  family  introduced  the  p  ay 
of  Tennis  (c)  ;  and  ereded  courts  or  oblong  edifices 
for  the  performance  of  the  exercife.  „ 

About  the  year  1253,  in  the  38th  year  of  Hetr- 
rv  III  the  Quintan  was  a  fport  much  in  farnton  in  a  - 
Joft  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  contrivance 
confided  of  an  upright  pod  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
uoon  the  top  of  which  was  a  crofs  piece  of  wood, 
moveable  upoPn  a  fpindle;  one  end  of  which  was  broad 
like  the  flat  part  of  an  halberd,  while  at  the  other  end 
was  hung  a  bag  of  fand.  The  exercife  was  perform¬ 
ed  on  horfeback.  The  maderly  performance  was, 
when,  upon  the  broad  part  being  ftruck  with  a  lance, 
which  fometimes  broke  it,  the  aflailant  rode  fwi  y 
on,  fo  as  to  avoid  being  ftruck  on  the  tack  by  the _b  | 
of  fand,  which  turned  round  inftantly  upon  the  ftroke 
given  with  a  very  fwift  motion.  He  who  executed 
this  feat  in  the  mod  dexterous  manner  was  declared 
Lor,  and  the  prize  to  which  he  became  intitled  was 
a  peacock.  But  if,  upon  the  aim  taken,  the  contender 
mifearried  in  driking  at  the  broadfide,  his  'mpotency 
of  (kill  became  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  fpec- 

UtDr  Plott,  in  his  Natural  Hidory  of  Oxfordfture, 
tells  us,  that  this  padime  was  in  prance  in  his  time  at 
Deddington  in  this  county.  “  They  fird  (fays  this  au¬ 
thor)  fixed  a  pod  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and 
then  placed  a  fmall  piece  of  timber  upon  the  top  of  it, 
fadened  011  a  fpindle,  with  a  board  nailed  to  it  on  one 
end,  and  a  bag  of  fand  hanging  at  the  other.  Againft 
this  board  they  anciently  rode  with  fpears :  now  • 
faw  it  at  Deddington  only  with  drong  daves,  which 
violently  bringing  about  the  bag  of  fand,  if  they  make 
not  good  fpeed  away,  it  drikes  them  in  the  neck  or 
fhouLis,  and  fometimes  perhaps  drikes  them  down 
from  their  horfes  ;  the  great  defign  of  the  fport  being 
to  try  the  agility  both  of  man  and  horfe,  and  to  break 
the  board;  which,  whoever  did,  was  accounted  con¬ 
queror  :  for  whom  heretofore  there  was  fome  reward 

*'XS°rS”^i»g  of  .hi,  manly  di.c,fo„, 

lays. 


(c)  The  word  Tenai.  feem,  to  owe  its  origins!  this  fobjea.  Foe 

dottiim  Yet  the  word  .men  will  hardly  be  found  “  “  “  “  but  ,  cirtumlt.no,  c.fn.Uy 

the  balls  were  fird  made,  and  the  g,me  *» 

apartment,  was  the  Forum,  or  what  is  now  called  a  futt ng hoiUe,  ^  ^  inttruaed  in  the 

called  Quajlorium  forum.  At  tins  part  was  a  g ^  .  javelins  againd  an  upright  pod  fixed  in  the 

difcipline  of  the  Palaria,  wh.ch  was  o  aim*  and  ‘ „  encmj.  By  the  frequent  prad.ee  of  this  exercife, 
ground,  as  a  kind  ol  prolufion  to  a  real  engag  ^  ^  fcldieyS  at  length  acquired  not  only  a  dexterity  and 

fometimes  called  exercitium  ad palum  by  condant  and  regular  exadnefs  in  the  diredior 1  of  them.  ' 

'^r^Tp^T^MLr.,.  hb.ii.  tiist.  »  A,.#--  ,hh.h. 

L  tht  irruption  of  tho  into  ta-  ^  ***  ^  -  ^ 

/arum,  lumtanamfie pervenerunt._ 
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Paftimc.  fays* *,  l<  The  London  youths  made  trial  of  their  ftrength 
on  horfebick,  by  running  at  the  Quintan;  in  doing 
which,  whoever  excelled  all  the  reft  was  rewarded  with 
a  peacock.”  This  fport  is  continued  to  this  day  in 
Wales  ;  and  being  in  ufe  only  upon  marriages,  it  may 
be  confidered  as  a  votive  paftime,  by  which  thefe  he^ 
roic  fpirits  feem  to  wifh,  that  the  male  iffue  of  fuch 
marriage  may  be  as  ftrong,  vigorous,  and  a&ive,  as 
thofe  who  are  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  celebration 
of  this  feftive  exertion  of  manhood.  Virtuous  exer- 
cifes  of  this  kind  would  be  too  rude  and  barbarous  for 
the  attendants  on  pleafure  in  the  prefent  age.  The 
hand  would  tremble  at  the  weight  of  the  javelin  ;  and 
the  heart  would  pant  upon  the  apprehension  of  perfo- 
nal  irifecurity.  While  thefe  exertions  of  triumphant 
prowefs  continued,  the  fordid  degeneracy  of  difpofi- 
tion,  the  fupple  bafenefs  of  temper,  were  unknown  : 
for  the  love  of  country,  as  the  Roman  orator  has  wife¬ 
ly  obferved,  included  all  other  virtues .  But  if  we  guard 
the  palace  of  honour,  like  the  brazen  caftle  of  Danae, 
with  every  pofiible  fecurity,  importunate  corruption 
will  be  ever  waiting  at  the  gate,  to  feize  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  intrufion.  Thefe  feats  of  honourable  conteft  were 
fucceeded  by  the  gilded  banners  of  exhibition,  and  all 
the  long  train  of  dependents  in  the  intereft  of  indo¬ 
lence  :  for  the  writers  of  thefe  times  inform  us,  that 
the  foft  pleafures  of  the  ftage  forced  the  paffes  to  public 
favour  in  the  year  139T, and  likewife  in  the  year  1409  ; 
fo  that  utility,  which  before  ftood  on  the  right  hand 
of  pleafure,  was  now  ordered  to  withdraw  for  a  feafon. 
The  drama,  it  feems,  was  attempted  by  a  fet  of  ufe- 
/  lefs  and  inlignificant  perfons  called  parijh^clerh  ;  who, 
becaufe  they  had  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  ig. 
norantly  prefumed  that  this  included  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  knowledge.  The  fubjedl  was  truly  ferious,  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  but  the  performance  muft  have 
been  ludicrous.  It  was,  however,  honoured  with  the 
attendance  of  noble  perfonages  ;  and  royalty,  itfeif 
deigned  to  caft  a  favourable  eye  upon  it,  for  the  king 
and  queen  were  prefent.  Thefe  interludes  lafted  no 
longer  than  the  time  requifite  for  the  former  confe¬ 
deracy  of  utility  and  pleafure  to  refume  its  powers  ; 
as  when  the  pliable  bow  by  being  too  much  bent  is 
put  out  of  ftiape,  and  by  its  elafticity  recovers  its  for*, 
mer  pofition.  The  lance,  the  fhield,  the  ball,  and  the 
equeitrian  proceftion,  came  forward  again,  and  put  the 
dramatic  ufurper  to  flight.  After  this  period,  thefe 
obje&s  of  generous  pleafure  fcem  to  have  had  their  au¬ 
dience  of  leave,  and  one  general  objed,  indeed  no  lefs 
manly  than  the  former,  to  have  filled  their  ftations, 
which  was  archery.  This  had  a  continuance  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  for  we  find  in  many  hofpitals  found¬ 
ed  in  that  reign,  among  the  articles  of  benefa&ion  re¬ 
corded  upon  their  walls,  this  fingular  provision,  arms 
Jor  the  hoys,  which  fignified  bows  and  arrows. 
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.  There  are  many  places  at  this  day,  formerly  refort-  Paflime. 
ed  to,  for  the  pra&ice  of  this  noble  art,  diftinguifhed ' — 
by  appellations  which  indicate  their  ancient  ufage: 
fuch  as  Brentford  Butts,  Newington  Butts,  and  many 
others  of  the  like  denomination.  It  appears  from  33 
Hen.  VIII.  that  by  the  intrufion  of  ether  pernicious 
games,  archery  had  been  for  a  long  time  difufed  ;  to 
revive  which  this  ftatute  was  made.  It  feems  that  the 
bows  of  the  belt  kind  were  made  of  yew  ;  and  that 
this  wood  might  be  readily  obtained  for  this  purpofe, 
yew-trees  were  planted  in  churchyards.  The  fon3  of 
thofe  only  who  were  perfons  of  fortune  and  fafhion,  if- 
under  17  years  of  age,  were  permitted  to  ufe  fuch 
bows.  The  words  of  the  ftatute  are  fingular,  and  ram 
thus :  “  No  perfon  under  feventeen  years,  except  he, 
or  his  father  or  mother,  have  lands  or  tenements  to* 
the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  or  be  worth  in  value 
or  moveables  the  fum  of  forty  marks  fterling,  lhall 
fhoot  with  any  bow  of  yew,  which  fhall  be  bought  for 
him,  after  the  feaft  ef  our  Lady  next  coming,  under 
the  pain  to  lofe  and  forfeit  fix  ftiillings  and  eightpence.” 

Two  obfervations  arife  here  upon  thefe  words.  One, 
that  the  yew- wood,  not  being  fo  common  as  other 
wood,  might  probably  be  foon  found  deficient,  as  it 
was  the  heft  wood  for  making  bows,  if  not  reftrained 
in  the  ufe  of  it  to  particular  ages  and  perfons,  ag 
young  people  wantonly  deftroy  what  is  put  into  their 
hands  for  ufeful  purpofes.  The  other  obfervation  is, 
that  the  age  of  17  is  by  this  ftatute  diftinguilhed  as 
the  age  of  diferetion,  when  young  people  are  more  at¬ 
tentive  and  confiderate  in  things  of  private  concern  ;  - 
an  age  in  thefe  times  which  few  ever  arrive  at,  and 
fome  never.  This  ftatute.  makes  provifion  of  other 
kinds  of  wood  for  the  common  people  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  “  To  the  intent  that  every  perfon  may 
have  bows  of  mean  price,  be  it  ena&ed,  that  every 
bowyer  fhall,  for  every  bow  that  he  maketh  of  yewr 
make  four  other  bows,  meet  to  fnoot  with,  of  elm, 
wich,  hafill,  afh,  or  other  wood  apt  for  the  fame,  un¬ 
der  pain  to  lofe  and  forfeit  for  every  fuch  bow  fo  lack¬ 
ing  the  lum  of  three  ftiillings  and  fourpence.”  It 
feems  there  was  a  fpecies  of  yew  at  this  time  called 
elk,  which  wood  was  ftronger  and  more  pliant  than  the 
common  yew  mentioned  in  this  ftatute,  and  the  price 
of  it  fixed.  “  Moreover,  no  bowyer  fhall  fell  or  put 
to  fale  to  any  of  the  king’s  fubjects,  any  bow  of  yevw 
of  the  tax  called  elk,  above  the  price  of  three  fhillings  * 
and  fourpence,  under  the  pain  to  forfeit  twenty  {hillings 
for  every  bow  fold  above  the  faid  price.”  . 

From  thefe  feveral  confiderations  which  occur  in 
this  ftatute,  we  can  trace  three  refplendent  qualities, 
courage,  ftrength,  and  agility  ;  which  three  united, 
infpired  two  more,  generofity  and  magnanimity.  Up¬ 
on  the  decline  of  this  and  other  polifhed  (e)  amule- 
ments,  a  favage  deformity  of  manners  fprung  up,  but 

fpangled 


(e)  How  widely  diffeient  the  conceptions  of  politenefs  at  this  day  from  what  they  were  in  the  moft  re- 

*med  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome!  Thefe  two  ftates  agreed  in  fixing  the  ftandard  of  this  accomplifhmentr  upon 
the  fitnefa  and  propriety  of  things.  We  bend  to  an  arbitrary  impofture  of  language,  trufting  to  the  fenfe  and 
meaning  of  our  oppofite  Gallic  neighbours,  as  if  this  ifland  was  at  all  times  to  be  the  foot-ball  of  that  conti¬ 
nent.  1  o  define  politenefs  in  its  ancient  and  true  fenfe,  it  is  a  manly  exertion  of  condudt,  founded  upon  every 
noble  and  virtuous  principle.  Gallic  politenefs  is  an  effeminate  impotence  of  demeanor,  founded  upon  fallacy ' 
tvaxion,  and  every  iniidious  artifice.  There  can  be  no  fecurity,  no  happinefs,  no  profperity,  awaiting  this 

kingdom^ 
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Taftime.  fpangled  here  and  there  with  the  oppof.te  character 

*- - ’  of  Lzy  opulence,  which  began  now  to  ere  ft  her  velvet 

ftandard  in  defiance  of  chafte  and  regular  manneis. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  James  I.’s  reign,  military 
prowefs  fetms  to  have  founded  a  retreat  (f).  hc  to 
gratify  the  importunity  of  the  common  people,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  obviate  his  own  fears  upon  a  reiufal, 
pnblifhed  a  book  of  fports,  in  which  the  people  had 
been  fome  time  before  ufttally  indulged  on  Sunday 
evenings,  hut  which  had  been  lately  prohibited.  Ihele 

fports  conf.lled  of  darn  ing,  fmging,  wreftling,  church 

xieq,  and  other  prof  .nations  of  that  day. 

Charles,  his  fucceffor,  wifely,  in  jlie  very  entrance 


es,  ms  uicbciiui,  ‘  '  r  ^ a  i  „ 

of  his  reign,  abolifhed  thefe  fports.  The  ?.&.  °f  Charles 
itates  the  feveral  amufements  in  part;  by  wmc  w 
may  coniediire  what  was  the  temainder  as  itated  m 
the  Look  of  fports  by  James.  It  is  necelfary  to  tran- 
ferif  e  that  part  of  the  aft  relating  to  this  fubjeft. 
“  Forafmuch  as  there  is  nothing  more  acceptable  to 
God,  than  the  true  and  fincere  wotfhip  of  Him,  an 
fervice  according  to  His  holy  will,  and  that  holy 

W*  bsSt?  “  ■ 'J'ZT 
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Upon  the  whole,  happinefs,  the  only  thing  of  in- 
trinfic  value,  mult  arife  in  the  heart,  and  be  fomething 
more  folid  than  what  mere  amufement  can  poflti  ly 
funolv.  Amufements  or  paftimes  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  only  as  neceffary  relaxations  from  feverer  and 
more  ufeful  employment ;  and  in  this  point  ot  view 
they  may  be  folely  purfued;  but  they  become  criminal 
when  they  occupy  the  place  of  the  buf.nefs  ol  life 

PASTINACA,  the  Parsnep  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandr.a  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4  ah  order,  Umbellate  The  fruit  is  an  elliptical  com- 
prefTed  plane ;  the  petals  are  involuted  and  entire. 
There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  the  pnjlmaca  fatmn,  or  garden-parfnep  : 
which  is  an  exceeding  fine  efculent  root.  It  is  to  bepro- 
pagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  February  or  March,  in 
a  nch  mellow  foil,  which  mud  be  deep  dug,  that  the 
roots  may  be  able  to  run  deep  w.thout  hinderance 
It  is  a  common  pra&ice  to  fow  carrots  at  the  fame 
time,  upon  the  fame  ground  with  the  panneps;  and 
if  the  carrots  are  defigned  to  be  drawn  young,  there 

•  •  rr^l  _ itr  h  on  t  hpir  orf* 


keeping  of  the  Lord’s  day  is  a  principal  part  of  the  t  1  e  «  ^  ^  ^  The  parfneps,  when  they  are  grown 
fervice  of  God,  which  in  many  places  of  bn -eal  n  #  ^  muft  be  thinned  to  a  foot  diftance ,  and 


iervice  or  U'ou,  wmui  m  i 0 

hath  been,  and  now  is,  prophaned  and  neg.eaed  y 
diforderly  fort  of  people,  in  exercifing  and  frequenting 

bear  baitmg, bull- baiting, interludes, and  commomplays, 

and  other  unlawful  excrctfes  a,nd  paftimes,  neg 
ine  divine  fervice  both  in  their  own  panfhes and  else¬ 
where  :  Be  it  enafted,  that  f.om  and  a  ter  forty  days 
next  after  the  end  of  this  feflion  of  pari  ament,  ther 
fh.ll be  no  meetings,  affemblies,  or  concourfeof  people, 
out  of  their  own  panfhes,  on  the  Lords  day, 
this  realm  of  England,  or  any  the  dominions  thereo , 
for  any  fports  or  paftimes  whatfoeve,  :  nor  any  bear- 
baiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes,  common  plays,  or 
other  unlawful  exercifes  or  paftimes,  ufed  ty  any  p  - 
fon  or  perfons  within  their  own  panfhes  :  and  that 
every  perfon  and  perfons  offending  in  any  of  the  Said 
premifes,  (hall  foreit  for  every  offence  the  fum  uftH 
.  (hillings  and  fourpence  ;  the  fame  to  be  employed  and 
convened  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  par.fh  where 

fuch  offence  (hall  be  committed.’’  All  this  was  perh  p 


18  no  narm  in  il.  a  »  . 

up  a  little;  muft  be  thinned  to  a  toot  diftance  and 
carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds.  They  are  fineft  tailed 
lull  at  the  feafon  when  the  leaves  are  uecayed :  and 
fuch  as  are  defirous  to  eat  them  in  fpring  (hould  have 
them  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  preferved  in  fand. 
When  the  feeds  are  to  be  faved,  fome. very  ftrong  and 
fine  plants  (hould  be  left  four  feet  diftance  ;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  :  they  muft  then  be 
carefully  gathered,  and  dried  on  a  coarfe  cloth.  1  hey 
(hould  always  be  fown  the  fpring  following ;  for  they 

do  not  keep  well  , 

Hints  have  been  given  and  experiments  made  by 
agricultural  focieties,  refpeaing  parfneps,  in  order 
to  raife  them  for  winter  food  to  cattle.  It  has  long 
been  a  cuftom  in  fome  parts  of  Brittany,  to  fow  parl- 
neps  in  the  oPe«  field  for  the  food  ot  cattle  ;  as  wc 
are  informed  by  the  firft  volume  ot  the  1  nmfaftions 
of  a  Society  inftituted  in  that  province,  for  the  en- 


(^l^comm^d.’’  Mthis^syredtaps  ^  com’mercial  !nte. 

proper,  and  (howed  the  d.ftmgu.fited  picty  of  this  _  ^  ^  Jf  thejr  country.  «  It  is  of  great  importance 

fortunate  monarch.  But  in  this  age  i  ewi  ,  they)  that  parfneps  (hould  be  umverfally  cultiva- 

manly  fports  of  Britons,  and  nothing  was  introduced  (  Y  th£  afford  an  excellent  and  wholefomi 


that  could  corapenfate  for  the  ols. 

All  thefe  lufory  arts,  cor.iidered  as  vehicles  of  p 
fare,  from  the  variety  of  their  inventions,  teprefen 
pleafure  as  a  fleeting  phantom:  evincing  at  the  fame 
time  the  (lability  ofbappmefs  as  fpnng.ug  from  inter 
,ral  order.  Even  reflex  ads,  pregnant  w.th  fu  u  e 

hopes  of  folace  and  focial  recreation,  '*ave  ra0^^h 
..  k.  -  n _ whirh  arife  From  the 


1  Lay  they)  ui«u.  * 

ted  •  bccaufe  they  afford  an  excellent  and  wholefome 
food  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  during  the  winter,  and 
may  be  ufed  to  great  advantage  to  fatten  them.  Our 
hogs  have  no  other  food  in  all  that  feafon,  and  our 
bullocks  and  oxen  thrive  well  upon  it.  Our  cows  fed 
with  parfneps  give  more  milk  than  with  any  other  win¬ 
ter  fodder,  and  that  milk  yields  better  butter  than  the 

that 
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°JJ put'jtw! hkh  Wc  >bo»t  him  to  affitt  Sim  m  the  i.rea.oo  of  hit  bend. 


Pafture. 
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paftophori  lengthwife  ;  and  when  they  begin  not  to  relifh  them, 
they  are  cut  in  pieces,  put  into  a  large  copper,  prefl'ed 
down  there,  and  boiled  with  only-  fo  much  water  as 
fills  up  thechafms  between  them.  They  then  e^t  them 
very  greedily,  ani  continue  to  like  them.”  See  Pa- 
nax  and  Gpoeanax. 

PASTOPHORI,  amorrgft  the  ancients,  were  priefts 
whofe  office  it  was  to  carry  the  images,  along  with  the 
ffirine*  of  the  gods,  at  folemn  feftivals,  when  they  were 
to  pray  to  them  for  rain,  fair  weather,  or  the  like.  The 
Greeks  had  a  college  of  this  order  of  priefts  in  Sy-lla’s 
time.  The  cells  or  apartments  near  the  temples,  where 
the  paftophori  lived,  were  called  paflophoria.  There 
were  feveral  lodging-rooms  for  the  priefts  of  a  fimilar 
kind  in  the  temple  of  Jernfidem. 

PASTORAL,  in  general,  fomething  that  relates 
to  fhepherds :  hence  we  fay,  paftoral  life,  manners, 
poetry,  &c. 

Paftoral  life  may  be  confidered  in  three  different 
views  ;  either  fuch  as  it  now  a&ually  is  ;  when  the 
ftate  of  fhepherds  is  reduced  to  be'  a  mean,  fervile,  and 
laborious  ft  ate  ;  when  their  employments  [are  become 
difagreeable,  and  their  ideas-  grofs  and  low:  or  fuch 
as  we  may  fuppofe  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more 
early  and  fimpie  ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  eafe  and 
abundance;  when  the  wealth  of  men  confifted  chiefly 
in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  fhepherd,  though  unre¬ 
fined  in  his  manne-rs,  was  refpectnble  in  his  ftate  :  or, 
laftly,  fuch  as  it  never  was,  and  never  can  in  reality 
be,  when,  to  the  eafe,  innocence,  and  fimplicity  of 
the  early  ages,  we-  attempt  to  add  the  polifhed  tafte, 
and  cultivated  manners,  of  modern  times.  Of  thefe 
three  ftate, s,  the  firft:  is  too  grofs  and  mean,  the  laft 
too  refined  and  unnatural,  to  be  made  the  ground-work 
of  paftoral  poetry.  Either  of  thefe  extremes  is  a 
rock  upon  which  the  poet  will  fplit,  if  he  approach  too 
near  it.  We  fhall  be  difgufted  if  he'  give  us  too  much 
of  the  fervile  employments  and  low  ideas  of  a&ual 
peafants,  as  Theocritus  is  cenfured  for  having  fome- 
times  done  ;  and  if,  like  fome  of  the  French  and  Ita¬ 
lian  writers  of  paftbrals,  he  makes  his  fhepherds  dif- 
eourfe  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and  fcholars,  he  then 
retains  the  name  only,  but  wants  the  fpirit  of  paftoral 
poetry. 

Pastoral  Poetry .  See  Poetry,  Part  II.  Se&,  IV. 
PASTRY,  that  branch  of  cookery  which  is  chiefly 
taken  up  in  making  pies,  parties,  cakes,  Sc c.  See  Paste. 

Dr  Cullen  obferves,  that  pafte  is  very  hard  and  in- 
digeftiblc  without  butter  ;  and  even  with  it,  is  apt  to 
produce  heart- burn  and  acefcency.  Perhaps  this  is 
increafed  by  the  burned  butter,  from  ascertain  fenfibi- 
lity  in  the  ftomach,  which  occafions  all  empyreumatic 
oils  to  be  long  retained,  and  fo  turn  rancefcent  and 
acid. 

PASTURE,  or  P ASTURE-handy  is  that  referved 
for  feeding  cattle. 

Pafture  land  i3  of  fuch  advantage  to  hufbandry,  that 
many  prefer  it  even-to  corn-land,  becaufe  of  the  fmall 
hazard  and  labour  that  attends  it ;  and  as  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  mod  of  the  profit  that  is  expe&ed  from 
the  arable  land,  becaufe  of  the  manure  afforded  by 
the  cattle  which  are  fed  upon  it.  Pafture  ground  is 
of  two  forts  ;  the  one  is  meadow  land,  which  is  often 
overflowed;  and  the  other  is  upland,  which  lies  high 
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and  dry.  The  firft  of  thefe  will  produce  a  much 
gi  eater  quantity  of  hay  than  the  latter,  and  will  not 
require  manuring  or  dreffing  fo  often  :  but  then  the 
hay  produced  on  the  upland  is  much  preferable  to  the 
other ;  as  is  alfo  the  meat  which  is  fed  in  the  upland 
more  valued  than  that  which  is  fatted  in  rich  mea¬ 
dows ;  though  the  latter  will  make  the  fatter  and  lar¬ 
ger  cattle,  as  is  feen  by  thofe  which  are  brought  from 
the  low  rich  lands  in  Lincolnftiire.  But  where  people 
are  nice  in  their  meat,  they  will  give  a  much  larger 
price  for  fuch  as  hath  been  fed  on  the  downs,  or  in 
ffiort  upland  pafture,  than  for  the  other,  which  is 
much  larger.  Befides  this,  dry  paftures  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  meadows,  that  they  may  be  fed  all 
the  winter,  and  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  poach  in  wet 
weather  ;  nor  will  there  be  fo  many  bad  weeds  pro¬ 
duced  ;  which  are  great  advantages,  and  do  in  a 
great  meafure  recompenfe  for  the  fmall nefs  of  the 
crop. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  advantages  of  mea¬ 
dow  land,  or  fuch  as  is  capable  of  being  overflowed 
with  water,  and  given  dire&ions  for  draining  and  im¬ 
proving  low  pafture  land,  under  the  article  Meadow  ; 
therefore  fhall  not  repeat  that  here,  but  juft:  men¬ 
tion  fome  methods  for  improving  of  upland  pafture. 

>  The  firft:  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  by  fen¬ 
cing  it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  fields  of  four,  five, 
fix,  eight,  or  ten,  acres  each,  planting  timber  trees 
in  the  hedge-rows,  which  will  fereen  the  grafs  from 
the  dry  pinching  winds  of  March,  which  will  prevent 
the  grafs  from  growing  in  large  open  lands  ;  fo  that  if 
April  proves  a  dry  month,  the  land  produces  very 
little  hay ;  whereas  in  the  flickered  fields,  the  grafs 
will  begin  to  grow  early  in  March,  and  will  cover  the 
ground,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  parching  the  roots 
of  the  grafs,  whereby  it  will  keep  growing,  fo  as  to 
afford  a  tolerable  crop  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry. 
But  in  fencing*  of  land  the  inclofure  muft  not  be 
made  too  fmall,  efpecialiy  where  the  hedge-rows  are 
planted  with  trees  ;  becaufe,  when  the  trees  are  advan¬ 
ced  to  a  confiderable  height,  they  will  fpread  over  the 
land  ;  and  where  they  are  clofe,  will  render  the  grafs 
four  ;  fo  that  inftead  of  being  of  an  advantage,  it  will 
greatly  injure  the  pafture. 

The  next  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  to  stake 
the  turf  good,  where,  either  from  the  badnefs  of  the 
foil,  or  for  want  of  proper  care,  the  grafs  hath  beep 
deftroyed  by  rufhes,  bufhes,  or  mole  hills.  Where  the 
furface  of  the  land  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  paring  it  off,  and  burning  it  ;  but  if  it  is  ar\ 
hot  fandy  land,  then  chalk,  lime,  marie,  or  clay  are 
very  proper  manures  to  lay  upon  it ;  but  this  fhould  be 
laid  in  pretty  good  quantities,  other  wife  it  will  be  of 
little  fervice  to  the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  over-run  with  bufhes  or  rufh-s,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  land  to  grub  them 
up  towards  the  latter  part  of  fummer,  and  after  they* 
are  dried  to  burn  them,  and  fpread  the  afhes  over  the 
ground  juft  before  the  autumnal  rains;  at  which  time 
the  furface  of  the  land  fhould  be  levelled,  and  fown 
with  grafs-feel,  which  will  come  up  in  a  ffiort  time, 
and  make  good  grafs  the  following  fpring.  So  alfo, 
when  the  land  is.  fail  of  mole-hills,  thefe  fhould  be  pa¬ 
red  off,  and  either  burnt  for  the  afhe3,  or  fpread  im¬ 
mediately 
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.Failure.  mediately  on  the  ground  when  theyarep^dofFob- 
• - J  ferving  to  fow  the  bare  patches  with  graft-ieed  jult 

the  autumnal  rains  begin.  mi  « 

Where  the  land  has  been  thus  managed,  it  wil  • 
ofLat  fervice  to  roll  the  turf  in  the  months  of  he- 
bruary  and  .March  with  an  roller 

m^ymake  an^impreffionr  th  J  will  render  thejhrftce 

when  tS  grind  liTffi  hiftsl  Id  wTlhaflcaufe  the 
f  to  thfcken,  fo  as  to  have  what  the  people  ufually 
term  a  ”Ood  bottom.  The  graft  hkw.fe  will  be  the 
fwTeter  for  this  hufbaudry,  and  it  will  be  a  great  help 

H°  lothe^improiment  of  upland  paftum «» 
f-eding  of  them  ;  for  where  this  is  not  praftifed,  t 
land  muft  be  manured  at -lead  every  third 
where  a  farmer  hath  much  arable  land  in  h  s  poll 
r  i-,„  ..rill  not  care  to  part  with  his  manure  to  u 
fion,  he  wi  t  P  (hou’,d  endeavour  to 

'F  Whenever  the  upland  pafturea  are  mended  by  ma- 
nil  there  ihould  be  a  regard  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  and  a  proper  fort  of  manure  applied  s  as  for  in- 
llance  all  hot  fandy  land  fhould  have  a  cold  manure; 
neat’s  dung  and  fwine’s  dung  are  very  proper  for  fuch 

S. ,  Sti 

^nUedTMhouid  be  done  in  autumn,  before  the  rains 
W  Iked  the  ground,  and  rendered  it  too  foft  to 
carton-  and  it  Ihould  be  carefully  fpread,  breaking 

following  fpnng  the  gr.fc«™  .ocoi.o  .ho  «d™".og« 

°f  There  Ihould  alfo  be  great  care  taken  to  deftroy 
the  weeds  in  the  pafture  every  fpnng  and  autumn . 
£  where  this  is  not  praftifed,  the  weeds  will  ripen 
[?.’•  feeds,  which  will  fpread  over  the  ground,  and 
^eir.  .  vl  nf  weeds  as  will  foon 


whofe  roots  decay  foon  after  their  feeds  are  perfefted, 

fo  the  ground,  having  no  crop  upon  it,  is  again  plough¬ 
ed  for  corn  ;  and  this  is  the  conftant  round  which  the 
lands  are  employed  in  bv  the  better  fort  ol  farmers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of  thefe 
people,  it  is  certainly  poffible  to  lay  down  lands  which 
have  been  in  tillage  with  graft,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
the  fward  (hall  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  natu¬ 
ral  graft,  and  of  as  long  duration.  But  this  is  never  to 
be  exoefted  in  the  common  method  of  fowing  a  crop 
of  corn  with  the  graft  feeds  ;  for,  wherever  this  has 
been  praftifed,  if  the  corn  has  fucceeded  well,  the 
graft  has  been  very  poor  and  weak  ;  fo  that  if  the  land 
has  not  been  very  good,  the  graft  has  fcarcely  been 
worth  faving  ;  for  the  following  year  it  has  produced 
but  little  hay,  and  the  year  after  the  crop  is  worth 
little,  either  to  mow  or  feed.  Nor  can  it  be  expeftec- 
to  be  otherwife,  for  the  ground  cannot  nounfli  two 
crops ;  and  if  there  were  no  deficiency  in  the  land,  yet 
the  corn,  being  the  firft  and  moft  vigorous  of  growth, 
will  keep  the  graft  from  making  any  con  fide  raile  pro¬ 
ofs ;  fo  that  the  plants  will  be  extremely  weak,  and 
but  very  thin,  many  of  them  which  come  up  in  the 
fpring  being  deftroyed  by  the  corn  ;  for  whenever  there 
are  roots  of  corn,  it  cannot  be  expefted  there  fhould 
be  any  graft.  Therefore  the  graft  rauft  be  thin  ;  and 
if  the  land  is  not  in  good  heart  to  fupply  the  graft 
with  nourilhment,  that  the  roots  may  branch  out  alter 
the  corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  be  any  confiderable 
crop  of  clover  ;  and  as  their  roots  are  biennial,  many 
of  the  ftrongeft  plants  will  perifh  foon  after  they  are 
cut  and  the  weak  plants,  which  bad  made  but  little 
progrefs  before,  will  be  the  principal  part  of  the  crop 
for  the  fucceeding  year;  which  is  many  times  not 

W°Therefore,Swhen  ground  is  laid  down  for  graft, 
there  (hould  be  no  crop  of  any  kind  fown  with  the 

feeds ;  or  at  left  the  crop  (hould  be  fown  very  thin, 
and  the  land  (hould  be  well  ploughed  and  cleaned  from 
weeds,  otherwife  the  weeds  will  come  up  the  firft,  and 
m-ow  fo  ftrong  as  to  overbear  the  grafs,  and  if  they 
are  not  pulled 'up,  will  entirely  fpoilic.  The  belt  fea- 
fon  to  fow  the  grafs  feeds  upon  dry  land,  when  no 

other  crop  is  fown  with  them,  is  about  the  middle  of 
ULU  .  r  ;r  s.1 _ _  ™  -mnpannf'p  of  rain: 
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fnr  where  tins  is  w  «  __  j  other  croD  is  town  witn  - ~  #  — 

their  feeds,  which  will  fpread  over  the  ground  d  h  P.  Qr  fooner,  ;f  there  is  an  appearance  of  ram; 
thereby  fill  it  with  fuch  a  crop  of  weeds  as  will  fo  ground  being  then  warm,  if  there  happen  feme 

nverbear  the  grafs,  and  deftroy  it ;  and  1  -  7  j  fliowers  of  rain  after  the  feed  is  fown,  the  grafs 

difficult  to  root  them  out  after  they  have  go  va  a  K foon  make  its  appearance,  and  get  fufficient  root- 
^  rv»  v  rap-wort,  and  fuch  other  weeas  as  .  ,  _ 1  mintpr  •  fo  will  not  be  in  dan- 


.poffeffion1;  e'fpeftally  tagwort,  and  fuch  other  weeds  as 

>^5?  fown  in  "hefe  upland  pafture. 
,  ,Jnm  degenerate,  if  the  land  intolerably  good:  where- 
'e  h  low  meadows,  which  are  overflowed  m  winter, 
“  w  «ar.  turn  to  an  har(h  ruffiy  graft,  though  the 
upfand  will  continue  a  fine  fweet  graft  for  many  years 

'^TherVftno’part  of  hufbaudry  of  which  the  farmers 

•General  more  ignorant  than  that  of  the  pafture : 

Sroft  of  them  fuppofe!  that  when  old  pafture  >8  plowed 
moft  ol  them  ii  pp  >  ,  have  a  good  fward 


p-ood  lhowers  or  ram  aiuci  ^  #  Z  ^  •  ,  ° 

will  foon  make  its  appearance,  and  get  fufficient  root¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  before  winter  :  fo  will  not  be  in  dan¬ 
der  of  having  the  roots  turned  ouc  of  the  ground  by 
froft,  efpecially  if  the  ground  is  well  rolled  before  the 
froft  comes  on,  which  will  preft  it  down,  and  fix 
the  earth  clofe  to  the  roots.  Where  this  hath  not 
been  praftifed,  the  froft  has  often  loofened  the  ground 
fo  much,  as  to  let  in  the  air  to  the  roots  of  the  graft, 
and  done  it  great  damage ;  and  this  has  been  brought 
as  an  objeftion  to  tlie  autumnal  fowing  of  graft  ;  but 
it  will  be  found  to  have  no  weight  if  the  above  direc- 
there  anv  hazard  of  fowing 


are  in  general  more  i8  plowed  it  will  be  tound  to  nave  no  wciguy  “  — 

moft  of  them  fuppofe,  that  when  o1^  Pf“r*odP  fward  tion  is  praftifed  :  nor  is  there  any  hazard  of  fowing 
up,  it  can  never  be  brought  to  ^  their  iana  the  grafs  at  this  leafon,  but  that  of  dry  weather  after 

again  ;  fo  their  common  method  ot  man  g  o  the  feeds  are  fown  ;  for  if  the  graft  comes  up  well, 

after  ploughing,  is  to  fow  with  tnen -crop  parley  f  ^  ^  ^  ground  is  well  rolled  in  the  end  of  Oftober,  or 

f/rafs  feeds  os  they  call  them  ,  that  beginning  of  November,  and  repeated  again  the 

Kr.  .Wch  .key  «“<>  SjSig  ofWh,  the  fw.rt  will  b.  dofely  join.d 

-U4,  »d  .  good  crop  of  hoy  n,„ 
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the  fame  fummer.  But  where  the  ground  cannot  be 
prepared  for  fovving  at  that  feafcn,  it  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  according  to 
the  feafon’s  being  early  or  late ;  for,  in  backward 
fpringp,  and  in  cold  land,  we  have  often  fowed  the 
grafs  in  the  middle  of  April  with  fuccefs  ;  but  there 
is  danger,  in  fnwing  late,  of  dry  weather,  and  efpect* 
ally  if  the  land  is  light  and  dry  ;  for  we  have  feen 
many  times  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground  removed 
by  ftrong  winds  at  that  feafon ;  fo  that  the  feeds  have 
been  driven  in  heaps  to  one  fide  of  the  field.  There¬ 
fore,  whenever  the  feeds  are  fown  late  in  the  fpring, 
it  will  be  proper  to  roll  the  ground  well  foon  after 
the  feeds  are  fown,  to  fettle  the  furface,  and  prevent 
its  being  removed. 

The  forts  of  feeds  which  are  the  heft  for  this  pur* 
pefe,  are,  the  befl  fort  of  upland  hay-feeds,  taken 
from  the  cleaned;  paflures,  where  there  are  no  bad 
weeds;  if  this  feed  is  fifted  to  clean  it  from  rubbifh, 
three  bufhels  will  be  fnlficient  to  fow  an  acre  of  land. 
The  other  fort  is  the  trifolium  pratenfe  album ,  which  is 
commonly  inown  by  the  names  white  Dutch  clover,  or 
white  horny  fuckle  grafs.  Eight  pounds  of  this  feed  will 
be  enough  for  one  acre  of  land.  The  grafs  feed  fnould 
be  fown  firft,  and  then  the  Dutch  clover-feed  may  be 
afterwards  fown  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  becaufe  the  clover  feeds  being  the  heavieft  will 
fall  to  the  bottom,  and  confequently  the  ground  will 
be  unequally  fown. 

When  the  feeds  are  come  up,  if  the  land  fhould 
produce  many  weeds,  thefe  fhould  be  drawn  out  before 
they  grow  fo  tall  as  to  overbear  the  grafs  ;  for  where 
this  has  been  neglefted,  the  weeds  have  taken  fuch 
pofTefiion  of  the  ground  as  to  keep  down  the  grafs, 
and  ftarve  it ;  and  when  thefe  weeds  have  been  fuller¬ 
ed  to  remain  until  they  have  filed  their  feeds,  the  land 
has  been  fo  plentifully  flocked  with  them  as  entirely 
to  defiroy  the  grafs ;  therefore  it  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  parts  of  hufbandry  never  to  fuffer  weeds  to  grow 
on  the  land. 

.  If  the  ground  is  rolled  two  or  three  times  at  proper 
diflances  alter  the  grafs  is  up,  it  will  prefs  down  the 
grnfs,  and  caufe  it  to  make  a  thicker  bottom  :  for,  as 
the  Dutch  clover  will  put  out  roots  from  every  joint 
of  the  branches  which  are  near  the  ground,  fo,  by 
prefling  down  of  the  fialks,  the  roots  will  mat  fo  clofely 
together,  as  to  form  a  fward  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the 
whole  furface  of  the  ground,' and  form  a  green  carpet, 
and  will  better  refill  the  drought.  For  if  we  do  but 
examine  the  common  paflures  in  fummer,  in  mod  of 
which  there  are  patches  of  this  white  honey  fuckle  grafs 
growing  naturally,  we  fhall  find  thefe  patches  to  be  the 
only  verdure  remaining  in  the  fields.  And  this,  the 
f  rmers  in  general  acknowledge,  is  the  fweetefl  feed  for 
all  forts  of  cattle ;  yet  never  had  any  notion  of  propa¬ 
gating  it  by  feeds,  nor  has  this  been  long  pra&ifed  in 
England. 

As  the  white  clover  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  very  bell  fort  to  fow,  where  paflures  are 
laid  down  to  remain  ;  for  as  the  hay-feeds  which  are 
tpken  from  the  befl  paflures  will  be  compofed  of  va¬ 
rious  foits  of  grafs,  fome  of  which  may  be  but  annual 
and  others  biennial  ;  fo,  when  thofe  go  off,  there  will 
be  many  and  Lrge  patches  of  ground  left  hare  and  na¬ 
ked,  if  there  is  not  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  the  white 
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clover  to  fpread  over  and  cover  the  land.  There- 
fore  a  good  fward  can  never  be  expe&ed  where  this  is 
not  fown  ;  for  in  inofl  of  the  natural  paflures,  we  find 
this  plant  makes  no  fmall  /hare  of  the  fward  ;  and  it  is 
equally  good  for  wet  and  dry  land,  growing  naturally 
upon  gravel  and  clay  in  moft  parts  of  Englind  :  which 
is  a  plain  indication  how  cafily  this  plant  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  to  great  advantage  in  moft  forts  of  land 
throughout  this  kingdom. 

Therefore  the  true  caufe  why  the  land  which  has 
been  in  tillage  is  not  brought  to  a  good  turf  again,  in 
the  ufual  method  of  hufbandry,  is,  from  the  farmers 
not  diftinguifliing  which  grades  are  annual  from  thofe 
which  are  perennial  :  for  iF  annual  or  biennial  grafles 
are  fown,  thefe  will  of  courfe  foon  decay  ;  fo  that, 
unlefs  where  fome  of  their  feeds  may  have  ripened  and 
fallen,  nothing  can  be  expecled  on  the  land  but  what 
will  naturally  come  up.  Therefore  this,  with  the  co¬ 
vetous  method  of  laying  down  the  ground  with, 
a  crop  of  corn,  has  occafioned  the  general  failure 
of  increafing  the  pafture  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  now  much  more  valuable  than  anv  arable 
land. 

After  the  ground  has  been  fown  in  the  manner  be¬ 
fore  dirc&ed,  and  brought  to  a  good  fward,  the  way 
to  preferve  it  good  is,  by  couftantly  rolling  the  ground 
with  an  heavy  roller,  every  fpring  and  autumn,  as  hath 
been  before  diredled.  This  piece  of  hufbandry  is  rarely 
pra&ifed  by  farmers  ;  but  thofe  who  do,  find  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it,  for  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  grafs.  Ano¬ 
ther  thing  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  performed,  which  is 
to  cut  up  docks,  dandelion,  knapweed,  and  ail  fuch  bad 
weeds,  by  their  roots  every  fpring  and  autumn ;  this  will 
increafe  the  quantity  of  good  grafs,  and  preferve  the  pa- 
ftures  in  beauty.  Drefling  of  thefe  paflures  every 
third  year  is  alfo  a  good  piece  of  hufbandry;  for  other* 
wife  it  cannot  be  expe&ed  the  ground  fhould  continue 
to  produce  good  crops.  Befides  this,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  change  the  feafons  of  mowing,  and  not  to  mow 
the  fame  ground  every  year,  but  to  mow  one  feafou 
and  feed  the  next ;  foi  where  the  ground  is  every  year 
mown,  it  muft  be  conftantly  drefied,  as  are  moft  of  the 
grafs  grounds  near  London,  otherwife  the  ground  will 
be  foon  exhaufled. 

PATiECI,  Jn  mythology,  images  of  gods  which 
the  Phoenicians  carried  on  the  prows  of  their  gallies. 
Plerodotus,  lib.  iv.  calls  them  *■« lumn.  The  word  is 
Phoenician,  and  derived  from  pethica,  i.  e.  tit  ulus.  See 
Bocchart’s  Chanaan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  But  Scalier  does 
not  agree.  Morin  derives  it  from  monkey,  this 

animal  having  been  an  obje&  of  worlhip  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  hence  might  have  been  honoured  by 
their  neighbours.  Mr  Elfner  lias  obferved,  that  He¬ 
rodotus  does  not  call  the  patted  gods  ;  but  that  they 
obtained  this  dignity  from  the  liberality  of  Htfychius 
and  Suidas,  and  other  ancimt  lexicographers,  who 
place  them  at  the  ftern  of  Ihips  ;  whereas  Herodotus 
placed  them  at  the  prow.  Scaliger,  Bochart,  and 

Selden,  have  taken  fome  pains  about  this  fubjed _ 

Mr  Morin  has  alfo  given  us  a  learned  ■differtatfon  on 
this  head  in  the  Memoires  de  l' Acad,  des  Infer, pt  £5? 
Belles  Lettres,  tom.  i.  ;  but  Mr  Elfner  thinks  it  de- 
fedhve.in  point  of  evidence. 

PATAGONIA,  a  country  of  South  America, 
comprehending  all  that  country  extending  from  Chili 
D  and 
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li 

Patagonia, 


being  furrounled  by  the  countries  juft  men5'onet|’ 
the  'South  and  North  Seas,  and  the  Straits  of  Magd- 
hn  which  feparate  it  from  the  ifland  called  Terra  d 
^  ’  l  an  l  extend  about  n  6  leagues  in  length  from 
feafo  fen,  but  only  from  half  a  league  to  three  or  four 

lnThlf  Country  had  the  name  of  Terra 
from  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguefe  ofhcer  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Catholic  king,  who  is  reported  to  have 
failed  through  the  ftraits  that  alfo  bear  his  name,  from 
the  North  to  the  South  Sea,  in  the  year  15  19. . 

The  lofty  mountains  of  the  Alices,  which  aie  - 
vered  with  fnow  a  great  part  of  the  year,  traverfmg  th 
country  from  north  to  fouth,  the  air  is  fan!  to  he  much 
colder  than  in  the  north  under  the  fame  parallels  of 
latitude.  Towards  the  north,  it  is  fa.d  to  be  covered 
with  wood,  and  ftored  with  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
large  timber  ;  whereas,  to  the  fouthward,  not  fo  much 
as  a  finale  tree  fit  for  any  mechanical  purpofe  is  to  be 
feen  :  yet  there  is  good  pafture,  and  incredible  numbers 
„f  wild  homed  cattle  and  horles,  which  were  firft 
1  rought  hither  by  the  Spaniards,  and  have  increafed 

moftly  low  land,  with  few  or  no  good  harbours :  one  of 
^  Pat  agonist  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  ,nd!»n£b?J 

know ’very  little.  Only  it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of 
former  voyagers,  lately  confirmed  by  Commodore  Byron 
and  his  crew,  and  the  teftimonies  of  other  nav.gators, 

-re  of  •  t 

.u  a  fkins  :  but  it  would  ieem  that  there  are 

ethers  who  go  almoft  quite  naked,  not  with  Handing  the 
•  1  ornf  the  climate.  Some  of  them  alfo,  that 

hveTout  the  Su-aits,  if  we  may  credit  the  navigators 
,  <1  that  wav  into  the  South  Sea,  are  per 

fed  favages  :  but  thofe  with  whom  Commodore  Byron 
,  .  ®  1  /»rtnverfed.  are  reprefented  as  of  a  more 

'  J,.  111*  other  rrSe.. 
they  live  on  fifh  and  game,  and  what  the  earth  pro- 

i0Str?p3'.l“o.c=  built  .  fort  »poo  <h. I  Surf* 

S<“  "f”  whence  the  pl.ee 

mott  of  t  _ P  -  „  p-me;  and  no  people  have 


SliSdSc  «  dF iW  Famine;  and  no  people  have 

^rootpe* 

«j‘ L,  Fnifir*  which  I.  the  mo«  fo.therly  on  the 
,nnrinent  of  South  America. 

0° *.  rf. 

iE’M.W.e*Dfot  Santa  Ttinid.d,  Santa  Crntt, 

SS  ”0f  ttie^  footh  CO.*,  the  eo.S- 

Liable  are  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Staten  Land.  Se 

tl>A  Stol  has  been  faid  refpeaing  the  ftature  of 
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the  Patagonians,  by  people  of  different  nations,  and  tota&ri* 
cm S oLdol  We  (hall  infer t  the  following  let-  — 
ter  from  Mr  Charles  Clarke,  who  was  on  board  By  - 
ron’s  (hip  in  1764,  and  gave  this  accodnt  to  Dr  Mat- 

-\ve  had  not  got  above  10  or  12  leagues  into  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  before 
we  faw  feveral  people,  fome on  horfebsek  forne  ontoot, 
upon  the  north  (hore  (continent),  and  with  the  help  o 
our  gkffes  could  perceive  them  beckoning  to  us  to 
come  on  (hore,  and  at  the  fame  time  obferved  to  each 
other,  that  they  feemed  to  be  of  an  extraordinary 
fize  :  However,  we  continued  to  (land  on,  and  (houll 
have  paffed  without  taking  the  leaft  farther  notice  o 
of  them,  could  we  have  proceeded  ;  but  our  breeze  dy¬ 
ing  away,  and  the  tide  making  again (l  us,  we  were 
obliged  to  anchor  ;  when  the  Commodore  ordered  his 
boat*  of  12  oars,  and  another  of  fix,  to  be  ho, fled  one, 
manned  and  armed.  In  the  firft  went  the  Commo¬ 
dore,  in  the  other  Mr  Cummins,  our  firft  lieutenant, 
and  myfelf.  At  our  firft  leaving  the  (hip,  them  num¬ 
ber  did  not  exceed  40;  but  as  we  approached  the  (hore 
we  perceived  them  pour  ng  down  from 
fome  galloping,  others  running,  all  making  life  ot 
their  utmoft  expedition.  They  cohered  themfclve* 
into  a  body  juft  at  the  place  we  fleered  off  for.  When 
We  had  got  within  12  or  14  yards  of  the  beach,  wc 
found  it  a  difagreeable  fiat  (hare,  with  very  large 
ftones,  which  we  apprehended  would  injure  the  boa  3  ; 
fo  looked  at  two  or  three  different  places  to  find  1 1 
mod  convenient  for  landing.  They  fuppofed  we  de¬ 
ferred  coming  on  (hore  through  apprehenfions  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  them  ;  upon  which  they  all  threw  open  the 
(kins  which  were  over  their  fhoulders,  which  was  the 
onlv  clothing  they  had,  and  confequently  the  only 
thing  they  could  fecret  any  kind  of  arms  with,  and 
many  of  them  lay  down  clofe  to  the  water  s  edge— 

The  Commodore  made  a  motion  for  them  to  go  a 
little  way  from  the  water,  that  we  might  have  room 
to  land,  which  they  immediately  complied  with,  and 

withdrew  30  or  40  yards ;  we  then  landed,  and  form¬ 
ed  each  man  with  his  mufket,  ,n  cafe  any  violence - 
fiiould  be  offered.  As  Toon  as  we  were  formed,  the 
Commodore  went  from  us  to  them,  then  at  ^out  20 
yards  diftance  :  they  feemed  vaftly  happy  at  his  go  ng 
among  them,  immediately  gathered  round  him,  and 
made  a  rude  kind  of  noife,  which  I  beheve  was  their 
method  of  ringing,  as  their  countenances  befpoxe  u  a 
fnecies  of  jollity.  The  Commodore  then  made  a  mo- 
tion  to  them  to  fit  down,  which  they  did  in  a  circle, 
with  him  in  the  middle,  when  Mr  Byron  took  fome 
.  t _  _ KrmicrVit  for  that  pur- 


with  him  in  tne  miaaie,  wucu  — 

beads  and  ribbons;  which  he  had  brought  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  tied  about  the  womens  necks,  with  which 
they  feemed  infinitely  pleafed.  We  were  ftruck  with 
the  treated  aftonilhment  at  the  fight  of  people  of  fuch 
a  gigantic  ftature,  notwithftaniing  our  previous  no¬ 
tice  w.th  glaffes  from  the  (hip.  Their  body  was  in¬ 
creafed,  by  the  time  we  got  in  there,  to  the  number  of 
500,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  and  wo¬ 
men  both  rid  in  the  fame  manner  ;  the  women  had  a 
kind  of  belt  to  clofe  their  (kins  round  the  waift,  which 
the  men  had  not,  as  theirs  were  only  flung  over  their 
(houlders,  and  tied  with  two  little  flips,  cut  from  the 
{kin,  round  the  neck.  At  the  time  of  the  Commocore  s 
motion  for  them-  to  retire  farther  up  the  beach,  they 
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Patagonia,  &H  demounted,  and  turned  their  horfe3  loofe,  which 
1  were  gentle,  and  flood  very  quietly.  The  Commodore 
having  difpofed  of  all  his  prefents,  and  fatisdcd  his  cu- 
riofity,  thought  proper  to  retire  ;  but  they  were  vaftly 
anxious  to  have  him  go  up  into  the  country  to  eat 
with  them.  That  they  wanted  him  to  go  with  them 
to  eat,  we  could  very  well  underftand  by  their  motion, 
but  their  language  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  us. — 
There  was  a  very  great  fmoke  to  which  they  pointed 
about  a  mile  from  us,  where  there  muft  have  been  fe¬ 
deral  fires ;  but  fome  intervening  hills  prevented  our 
feeing  any  thing  but  the  fmoke.  The  Commodore 
returned  the  compliment,  by  inviting  them  on  board 
the  (hip  ;  but  they  would  not  favour  him  with  their 
company  ;  fo  we  embarked,  and  returned  to  the  fhip. 
We  were  with  them  near  two  hours  at  noon-day, 
within  a  very  few  yards,  tho’  none  had  the  honour  of 
(baking  hands  but  Mr  Byron  and  Mr  Cummins  ; 
however,  we  were  near  enough,  and  long  enough  with 
the  as*  to  convince  our  fenfes,  fo  far  as  not  to  he  cavil¬ 
led  out  of  the  very  exiftence  of  thofe  fenfes  at  that 
time,  which  fome  of  our  countrymen  and  friends  would 
abfclutely  attempt  to  do.  They  are  of  a  copper  co 
lour,  with  long  black  hair,  and  fome  of  them  are  cer 
tainly  nine  feet,  if  they  do  not  exceed  it.  The  Com¬ 
modore,  who  is  very  near  fix  feet,  could  but  juft  reach 
the  top  of  one  of  their  heads,  which  he  attempted  on 
tip-tocs,  and  there  were  feveral  taller  than  him,  on 
whom  the  experiment  was  tried.  They  are  prodigi¬ 
ous  flout,  and  as  well  and  as  proportionally  made  as 
ever  1  faw  people  in  my  life  That  they  have  fome 
kind  of  arms  among  them,  is,  1  think,  indifpuuble, 
from  their  taking  methods  to  convince  us  they  had  none 
at  that  time  about  them.  The  women,  l  think,  bear 
much  the  fame  proportion  to  the  men  as  our  Europeans 
do;  there  was  hardy  amp  there  It  Is  than  eight  feet, 
mod  of  them  confrderably  more.  The  women,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  run  from  fevtn  and  an  half  to  eight  feet  — 
Their  horfes  were  flout  and  bony,  but  not  remarkably 
tall  ;  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  from  15  to  .54-  hands. 
They  had  a  great  number  of  dogs,  about  the  fize  of 
a  middling  pointer,  with  a  fox  nofe.  They  continu 
ed  on  the  beach  till  we  got  under  way,  which  was 
two  hours  after  we  got  on  board.  I  believe  they 
had  fome  expeditions  of  our  returning  again  ;  but  as 
foon  as  they  faw  us  getting  off,  they  betook  tnemfelvcs 
to  the  country. 

€i  The  country  of  Patagonia  is  rather  hilly,  though 
not  remarkably  fo.  You  have  here  and  there  a  ridge 
of  hills,  but  no  very  high  ones.  We  lay  fome  time  at 
Port  Defire,  which  is  not  a  great  way  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Stmts,  where  we  traverfed  the  country 
many  miles  round.  Wc  found  fire-bran  J3  in  different 
places,  which  convinced  us  there  hid  been  people,  and 
we  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  the  Patagonians  The 
foil  is  Tandy,  produces  nothing  but  a  ccarfe  harfh  giafs, 
and  a  few  fmall  fhrubs,  of  which  Sir  John  Naborough 
remarked,  he  could  not  find  one  of  fize  en  mgh  to 
make  the  helve  of  a  hatchet;  which  obferv*tion  we 
found  very  juft.  It  was  fome  time  in  the  winter  we 
made  this  vifit  to  our  gigantic  friends.  I  am  debarred 
being  fo  particular  as  I  could  wifh,  from  the  lofs  of 
my  journals,  which  were  demanded  by  their  Lord- 
fhips  of  the  Admiralty  immediately  upon  osr  rc- 


That  the  whole  of  this  account  is  true,  we  cannot  Patagonfo 
affert ;  but  that  the  writer  has  been  mifled  in  fome  re-  — — 
fpedls,  and  mifmformed  with  regard  to  fome  of  his 
fails,  is  at  leafl  probable:  for  Captain  Wallis,  who 
went  out  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  after  Byron’s  re¬ 
turn,  gives  a  different  turn  to  many  of  the  obferva- 
tions ;  and  with  refpeil  to  the  ftature  of  the  people, 
he  differs  very  materially.  We  (hall  give  the  following 
epitome  of  his  remarks  on  what  occurred  to  him  — He 
hadthiee  fhips  with  him,  which  entered  the  Straits  on 
the  1 6th  December  1766,  and  came  to  zn  anchor  in  a 
biy  fouth  of  Cape  Virgin  Mary,  where  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  accofted  by  a  whole  troop  of  Patagonian?, 
who  made  figns  for  them  to  come  on  fhore.  The  Cap¬ 
tain,  having  made  previous  difpofitions  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  men  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  manned  all  the  boats 
belonging  to  the  three  ffiips,  and  with  a  party  of  ma¬ 
rines  landed  on  the  beach  where  thofe  giants  had  af- 
fembled.  The  commanders  of  the  three  fhips,  and 
mofl  of  their  officers,  w^ere  of  this  party.  On  their 
leaping  afhorc,  the  Indians  feemed  to  welcome  them  ; 
and  being  by  figns  defired  to  retreat,  they  all  fell  hack, 
and  made  room  for  the  marines  to  form.  When  they 
were  drawn  up,  Captain  Wallis  advanced,  and  by  figns 
diredlei  the  Indians  to  feat  themfelves  in  a  femicircle, 
which  they  readily  undcrilood  and  obeyed.  He  then 
diflributed  among  them  knives,  feiffan,  buttons,  bead*?, 
combs,  and  particularly  ribbons,  with  which  he  com¬ 
plimented  the  women,  who  received  them  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pleafure  and  refred.  He  then  gave  them  to 
underitand  that  he  had  Hill  more  valuable  articles  to 
bellow,  and  fhowed  them  axes  and  bill-hooks ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  pointed  to  fome  gaunicocs  and  oftr  iches, 
intimating  that  he  expected  fome  of  thofe  in  return  : 
but  they  cither  did  not,  or  would  not,  underftand  him; 
fo  that  no  traffic  took  place. 

The  whole  company  th?t  were  affembled  on  this 
occafion,  had  each  a  horfe,  with  a  faddle  and  bridle. 

The  faddle  had  a  fort  of  ftirrups,  and  the  bridle  wa* 
made  of  thongs  of  leather  very  well  put  together,  for 
the  purpofe  of  guiding  the  horfes.  The  women,  us  well 
as  the  men,  rode  atlride.  The  men,  in  general  wore 
each  a  wooden  four  ;  but  one  of  them  had  a  Urge 
pair  of  Spanifh  fpurs,  brafs  ftirrups  and  a  Spanifh  fei- 
mitar.  Their  horfes  were  nimble  and  fpirted,  but 
fmall  in  proportion  to  their  riders,  feeinir.gly  not  above 
14  hand3  high.  Their  dogs  were  of  the  Spanifh  breed. 

The  Captain,  having  purpofdy  provided  himfelf  with 
mea luring  rods,  found  that  the  talleil  man  among  them 
measured  only  fix  feet  fevtn  inches  high  ;  feveral  were 
within  an  inch  or  two  as  tall  ;  but  the  ordinary  fize  was 
from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet.  It  is  pity  that 
none  of  our  voyagers  thought  of  meafuiing  the  whole 
fize  of  one  of  thofe  gigantic  men.  They  tell  ns,  in¬ 
deed,  that  they  are  well  made,  that  they  are  propor¬ 
tionally  large,  and  that  they  are  robull  and  bony  ; 
but  they  give  us  no  criterion  to  judge  of  their  bulk, 
nor  one  inftance  of  their  extr  ordinary  ftrenpth.  As 
they  are  reprefented  not  only  peaceable,  but  remark¬ 
ably  tradable,  fome  trials  might  have  been  made  of 
the  weight  they  could  have  lifted,  and  how  much  they 
could  exceed  in  that  refped  the  flrongeft  man  in  the 
fhips.  1  his,  in  a  great  meafure,  would  have  determi¬ 
ned  the  point,  which  i8  yet  iett  doubtful  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  relations  that  arc  given  by  the  different  voyagers 
k)  2  who 
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Fatagonia,  who  have  fcen  thefe  people,  no  two  of  them  agreeing 

1  v  in  the  fame  defcription.  All  agree,  however,  that 
their  hair  is  black,  and  harlh  like  bridles  ;  that  they 
are  of  a  dark-copper  colour,  and  th*t  their  features  are 
rather  handfomc  than  ugly  ;  that  they  clothe  them- 
fdves  decently  with  the  {kins  of  gaunicoes  ;  that  they 
paint  them  (elves  varionfly  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
peft.  that  by  that  variety  they  dillinguhh  their  tribes. 
T..ofe  feen  by  Commodore  Byron  were  painted  round 
both  e-»:es,  no  two  of  them  alike  ;  thofe  feen  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Wallis  had  only  a  red  circle  round  the  left  eye  ; 
and  thofe  feen  by  Bougainville  had  no  circle  round 
the  eyes,  but  had  their  cheeks  painted  red.  This 
may  account  for  the  different  reports  of  voyages  con¬ 
cerning  their  ftature  :  it  is  not  impoffible,  nay,  it  is 
very  probable,  that  they  may  vary  in  thi*  particular, 
according  to  their  tribes  ;  as  is  feen  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  one  clan  of  the  Campbells  is  re¬ 
markably  tail,  and  another  of  the  Frafers  remarkably 
fhort.  Were  it  not  for  fome  fuch  natural  diferimina- 
tion,  there  could  not  be  fo  wide  a  difference  in  the  de- 
fcript\on;<  ot  gentlemen,  who,  having  no  ends  to  ferve 
cither  in  falfifying  one  another’s  reports,  or  in  impofjng 
upon  the  public,  cannot  be  fuppoled  to  miitake  will¬ 
fully. 

One  remarkable  obfervation  made  by  our  voyagers 
muff  not  be  omitted  ;  and  that  is,  that  though  our 
people  could  difttnguifh  but  one  word  of  their  language, 
which  the  Englifh  pronounce  chtwow ,  and  the  French 
Jhaway  yet  the  Patagonians  could  repeat  whole  fen- 
tence^'  after  our  men  more  didindlly  than  almofl  any 
European  foreigner  of  what  nation  foever.  This  ap¬ 
pears  the  more  fingnlar,  as,  among  the  iflanders  between 
the  Tropics,  it  was  hardly  poffiblc  to  make  them  arti¬ 
culate  any  of  our  words  Sydney  Parkinfon,  in  a  fpe- 
cirnen  he  has  given  us,  fays,  that  though  the  Englifh 
remained  at  Otnheitee  three  months,  the  neared  the 
natives  could  approach  the  found  of  Cooke  was  Toot e  ; 
JBanks,  Opane ;  So/atider ,  Tolano;  Gore,  Toward;  Monk - 
houfe ,  Mata  ;  and  fo  of  the  reit :  whereas  the  Patago¬ 
nians  prcfently  got  by  heart  this  fentence  of  invitation, 
Come  afhore ,  Englijhnien  !  which  they  fhowed  they  well 
underilood,  by  repeating  it  afterwards  whtnever  the 
(hips  came  fo  near  the  fhore  as  to  be  within  call. 

Another  very  remarkable  particular  is,  that  they 
had  none  of  the  charadlers  of  a  ferocious  people;  there 
was  no  offenfive  weapon  among  them,  except  the  fei- 
mitar  already  mentioned.  The  men,  indeed,  had  a 
kind  of  fling,  which  they  ufe  in  hunting,  confiding  of 
two  round  flones  of  about  a  pound  weight  each,  eon- 
nedled  together  by  a  thong.  Thefe  flones  were  fa¬ 
ttened  to  the  extremities  of  the  thong ;  and,  when 
they  threw  them,  they  held  one  flone  in  the  hand,  and 
fwung  the  other  about  the  head.  “  They  are  fo  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  management  of  this  double-headed  fhot 
(fays  the  writer  of  the  voyage),  that  they  will  hit  a 
mark  not  bigger  than  a  (hilling  with  both  thefe  flones 
at  the  diflance  of  fifteen  yards ;  but  their  method  of 
availing  themfelves  of  their  dexterity  againft  the  guan- 
icoe  and  oflrich  is,  to  fling  the  flones  fo  as  to  entangle 
their  legs,  by  which  means  they  are  retarded  in  their 
flight,  and  eafily  overtaken.  Bougainville  fpeaks  of 
thefe  flings  as  common  among  other  Indian  nations  in 
South  America  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen 
this  afTertion  confirmed  by  any  other  voyager. 
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Thefe  people  certainly  drefs  differently  as  well  as  Patajrom* 
paint  differently  ;  for  the  drefs  deferibed  by  Bougain-  H 
ville  is  very  unlike  the  drefs  ©f  thofe  feen  by  the  Eng- ,  Patail‘  f 
Ihh  voyagers.  Captain  Wallis  invited  fome  of  them  v 
on  board  his  (hip:  but,  among  all  the  wonders  that 
were  fhown  them,  none  feemed  to  attradl  their  notice 
f©  much  as  the  looking-glides  :  they  looked  in  the 
glaffes  and  at  each  other  ;  they  laughed  and  gazed, 
and  gazed  again  and  laughed  ;  in  fhort,  there  was  no 
end  to  their  merriment  when  in  pofTeffion  of  this  article 
of  curiofity.  They  eat  whatever  was  given  them,  but 
would  drink  nothing  but  water.  In  this  they  differ 
from  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  North  America,  who 
arc  immoderately  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors.  They 
admired  the  European  fheep,  hog«,  and  poultry  ;  but 
did  not  feem  over-defirous  of  any  thing  they  faw  ex¬ 
cept  clothes.  When  the  marines  were  exercifed  to  en¬ 
tertain  them,  they  appeared  difconcerted  ;  an  old  man 
among  them  made  figns,  by  flriking  his  bread,  and 
tumbling  down  and  lying  as  if  lie  had  been  dead  upon 
deck,  that  lie  knew  the  effedl  of  their  guns  ;  and  none 
of  them  feemed  eafy  1 11  the  firing  was  over.  When 
the  Captain  had  fatisfied  his  own  curiofity,  and,  as  he 
imagined,  theirs,  he  gave  them  to  underdand,  that  he 
was  going  to  fail,  and  that  they  mud  depart;  which 
they  Were  very  unwilling  to  do.  However,  having 
given  each  of  them  a  canvas  bag,  with  fome  nee  lies 
ready  threaded,  a  knife,  a  pair  of  feiflars,  a  few  beads, 
a  comb,  and  a  looking-glafs,  he  difmifTed  them,  with 
great  reluflance  on  their  part,  particularly  on  that  of 
the  old  man’s,  who  by  very  figndicant  figns  exprtffed 
his  defire  to  day  till  funiet. 

PATAGONULA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  and  of  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  charadlers  are  thefe  :  the  cup  is  an  extremely 
fmall  perianthium,  divided  into  five  fegments,  and  re¬ 
mains  after  the  flower  is  fallen  ;  the  flower  confifls  of 
a  Angle  petal,  with  almod  no  tul  c,  the  margin  of 
which  is  divided  into  five  acute  oval  fegments ;  the 
{lamina  are  five  filaments  of  the  length  of  the  flower; 
the  anthene  fimpl-  ;  the  germen  of  the  pidil  is  oval 
and  pointed  ;  the  flyle  is  (lender  and  fhghtly  bifid,  its 
ramifications  are  alfo  bifid  ;  this  is  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  darnina,  and  remains  when  the  flower  is  fallen  ; 
the  digmata  are  fimple  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  and  point¬ 
ed  capfule,  (landing  on  a  large  cup,  made  up  of  five 
long  fegments  emarginated  or  rimmed  round  their 
edges  ;  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  yet  unknown  ;  but 
the  coridrudlion  of  the  cup,  in  which  the  capfule  dands, 
is  alone  a  fufficient  diftin&ion  for  this  genus.  There 
is  but  a  Angle  fpecies. 

PAT  AN,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  Ead  Indies, 
and  in  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  and  on  the  eaftern 
coad  between  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Paha.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Mahometans  and  partly  Gentoos ; 
but  they  are  all  very  voluptuous.  The  air  is  wdiolefome, 
though  very  hot  ;  and  they  have  no  feafons  but  the 
winter  and  fummer.  The  former  is  more  properly  the 
rainy  feafon  ;  and  contains  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January.  The  woods  are  full  of’ele- 
phants  and  many  wild  animals.  Some  voyagers  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  country  is  governed  by  a  queen,  who 
never  marries,  but  may  have  as  many  gallants  as  fhe 
pleafes.  They  have  fofne  trade  with  the  Chinefe;  and 
the  principal  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  one 
7  of 
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Patan  of  the  ftrongeft  in  thefe  parts,  having  a  well  defended 
Patella  harbour. 

‘  ,  Patan,  a  town  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul; 
it  is  very  little  known,  E.  Long.  109.  o.  N.  Lat.  27.  30. 

PATAV1N1TY,  among  critics,  denotes  a  peculi¬ 
arity  of  Livy's  difbion;  derived  from  Patavium  or  Pa¬ 
dua,  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  but  wherein  this  pata- 
vinity  confifts,  they  are  by  no  means  agreed. 

Afinius  Poliio,  according  to  Quintilian,  taxed  Livy 
with  patavinity.  But  what  he  meant  by  this  cenfure 
we  believe  no  man  can  fay.  Morhof  believes  it  to  be 
a  lingular  turn  of  exprdTiori,  and  feme  phrafes  peculiar 
to  the  Paduefe.  All  we  certainly  know  about  it  is, 
that  it  was  a  fault  in  the  language  of  Livy,  not  in  the 
fentiments  or  manners.  In  all  probability,  it  is  one  of 
thofe  delieacies  that  are  loft  in  a  dead  language.  Dan. 
Georg.  Morhof  publifhed  a  treatife  De  Patavinitate  Li- 
•viana,  at  Kiel,  in  1685,  where  he  explains,  very  learned¬ 
ly,  the  urbanity  and  peregrin ity  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

PATARA,  (Livy,  Mela)  ;  the  capital  of  Lycia, 
to  the  eaft  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xanthus  ;  famous 
for  a  temple  and  or3tIe  of  Apollo,  thence  called  Pa- 
tareus ,  three  fyllabies  only  ;  but  Patarxus ,  (Horace). 
For  the  fix  winter  months,  Apollo  gave  anfwers  at  Pa- 
tara ;  and  for  the  fix  fummer  at  Delos,  (Virgil,  Ser- 
vius):  thefe  are  the  l.ycia  Sortes  of  Virgil  The  town 
was  lituated  in  apeninfula,  called  Licwrum  Cherfonefus , 
(Stephanus).  Adds  xxi.  1.  St  Paul  in  his  paflage 
from  Philippi  to  Jerufalem,  came  to  Miletus,  hence  to 
Coos,  then  to  Rhodes,  and  from  Rhodes  to  Patara  ; 
where  having  found  a  fhip  that  was  bound  for  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  he  went  on  board  and  arrived  at  Jerufalem,  to  be 
at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft. 

PATAVIUM  (Tacitus,  Strabo),  a  town  of  the 
Tranfpadana,  fituated  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Medoacus  Minor;  founded  by  Antenor  the  Trojan, 
(Mela,  Virgil,  Seneca);  Patavini ,  the  people,  (Livy); 
who  himfelf  was  a  native,  and  l  y  Afinius  Poliio  char¬ 
ged  with  pativinity.  Now  Padua,  in  the  territory  and  to 
the  weft  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  12.  15.  N.  Lat.  45.  30. 

PA  FAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Or- 
leannois,  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Englifh  in 
1429,  and  where  Joan  of  Arc  did  wonders.  E.  Long. 

1. 43.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

PA  PE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  platform,  refem- 
bling  what  is  called  an  korfe's  Jhoe. 

P ATEE,  or  Pattee,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs,  fmall  in 
the  centre,  and  widening  to  the  extremities,  which  are 
very  broad. 

PA  1  ELLA,  or  Knee-pan,  in  anatomy.  See 
there,  n°  59. 

.  Patella,  or  Limpet,  a  genus  of  infers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea  ;  the  animal  being 
of  the  fnail  kind.  The  fhells  arc  of  that  clafs  which 
is  called  univalves ;  they  have  no  contour ,  and  are  in 
the  form  of  little  pointed  cones.  They  are  always  at¬ 
tached  to  fome  hard  body.  Their  fummit  is  fome- 
tunes  acute,  fometimes  obtufe,  flatted,  turned  back, 
or  perforated.  The  rock  or  other  hard  body  to  which 
they  are  always  found  adhering,  ferves  as  a  kind  of 
fecond  or  under  fhell  to  preferve  them  from  injury  ; 
and  for  tins  reafon  Aldrovandus  and  Rondelet  have 
clafled  them  among  the  bivalves  ;  but  in  this  error  they 
have  not  been  followed  by  any  other  writer.  Fabius 


Columna  diftinguiflies  four  forts  of  the  lepas  or  lim-  Patella, 
pets  :  lepas  vulgaris ,  a  fort  very  common  at  Naples,  of 
an  oval  figure  and  afh-colour.  Lepas  major  exotica , 
which  comes  from  Spain,  the  (hell  is  hard,  thick,  and 
ribbed  in  angle?,  and  the  rim  is  denticulated.  The  * 
lepas  agrea ,  or  fylvejlris ,  which  is  a  fmall  fhell,  irregu¬ 
larly  oval,  of  an  afh  colour,  marked  with  radii  and 
zones  crofting  each  other,  and  perforated  at  the  top 
by  an  aperture  which  ferves  the  fit'll  for  a  vent.  And 
the  patella  regalis ,  quia  regis  menfa  ft  digna  ;  this  is  of  a 
mother-of- pe^rl  colour  within,  and  is  ribbed  and  per¬ 
forated  in  many  places  :  thefe  fhells  have  been  found 
on  the  back  of  the  fea  tortoife,  or  turtle,  and  on  a 
large  pinna  marina.  The  diltinguifhing  mark  or  charac- 
terillic  of  the  lepas  is  to  have  but  one  convex  fhell,  which 
adheres  by  its  rim  to  a  rock,  or  fome  other  hard  fub- 
ftanee.  1  here  are  36  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are 
principally  diftinguifhed  by  peculiarities  in  their  fhells. 

Of  fome  of  thefe  fhells  we  have  given  engravings  in 
Plate  CCCLXXXII.  of  which  we  add  the  following 
defeription  : 

The  limpet  marked  T.  has  large  yellow  furrows 
and  ridges  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  which 
is  indented ;  the  eye  is  perfectly  white,  and  fhaped 
liked  a  nipple. 

.That  marked  2.  {3  perfe&ly  fmooth,  but  radiated 
with  brown  [breaks,  and  perforated  in  the  fummit. 

3*  ribbed,  and  indented  at  the  circumfc1 
rence  ;  its  coat  is  fpotted  with  brown,  in  a  zig-zag 
form,  and  its  eye  is  of  a  ruby  colour. 

Fig.  4.  13  a  fmall  brown  fhell,  the  ribs  or  ftrice  ®f 
which  are  armed  with  fmall  white  points. 

Fig.  5.  is  fbriated  with  radii,  reaching  from  the  eye 
to  the  circumference,  which  are  crofted  by  other  * 

[breaks  nearly  parallel  to  the  circumference  ;  it  is  of 
the  ufual  colour,  and  its  eye  is  perforated. 

Fig.  6.  This  is  white,  fhaped  fomething  like  an 
hand-bell,  and  has  within  a  protuberance  fomewhat 
refembling  a  clapper. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  feven-fided  limpet,  divided  at  each  angle 
by  tidges  from  the  fummit,  which  form  a  [bar  on  a 
white  ground,  variegated  with  black  fpots. 

1  ig.  8.  is  a  fmall  ribbed  fhell,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  rough  ;  it  has  a  chamber,  and  a  beak-fafhioned  eye 
placed  at  one  of  its  extremities. 

Fig.  9.  is  the  fineft  fhell  of  this  fpecies  :  its  fize, 
the  fine  mother-of-pearl  colour  on  the  in  fide,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  red  fpots  without,  which  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tortoife-fhell,  give  it  the  pre-emience  over 
all  .others.  It  is  called  the  Torloife  fotll  buckler . 

The  wild  limpet,  or  patella  fera,  is  a  name  very  im¬ 
properly  applied  by  Rondilitius  and  Aldrovand  to  the 
aures  marina,  or  concha  veneris ,  which  certainly  is  not  of 
the  patella  kind. 

Patella,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Infe&s,  a  name  given 
by  Lifter  and  other  authors  to  a  little  hufk  or  fhell* 
found  on  the  bark  of  the  cherry,  plum,  rofe,  and 
other  trees*  containing  an  animal  within,  and  ufefui 
in  colouring.  Thefe  patelke  are  of  the  form  of  globes, 
except  when  they  adhere  to  the  tree,  and  are  for  the 
mofb  part  of  a  fhining  chefnut  colour.  The  hufk  ii> 
felf  ftrikes  a  very  fine  crimfon  colour  on  paper,  and 
within  it  is  found  a  white  maggot  which  is  of  no  va- 
iue  ;  this,  m  time,  hatches  into  a  very  fmall  but  beai>- 
uful  bte.  The  fize  of  this  bee  is  about  half  that  of  an 
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a«t.  They  have  a  (ling  like  bees,  and  three  fpots  placed 
in  a  triangle  on  the  forehead,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
eves.  Thty  are  of  a  bl*ck  colour,  and  have  a  large  round 
whitifh  or  pale  yellow  fpot  on  the  back.  The  upper  p*ir 
of  wings  are  (haded  and  fpotted,  but  the  under  pair  are 
clear.  It  might  be  worth  .v hile  to  try  the  fhelis  or  hulks 
in  order  to  ihfcover  whether  the  colour  they  yield  might 
not  he  life Ful.  It  is  to  he  remarked,  that  the  deepeft 
coloured  hulks  afford  the  fineli  and  deepeft  purple  : 
they  mull  be  uled  while  the  animal  in  them  13  in  the 
maggot  form  ;  for  when  it  is  change!  into  the  bee 
(late  the  lhell  is  dry  and  colourlefs.  Lifter,  who  firft 
obferved  thefe  patella,  went  fo  far  on  comparing 
them  with  the  common  kermes,  as  to  affert  that  they 
were  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  production  :  but  his 
account  of  their  being  the  workmanfhip  of  a  bee,  to 
preferve  her  young  maggot  in,  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  true  hiftory  of  the  kermes  ;  for  that  is  an  infedl 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  He  has  in  other  inftances 
been  too  juftly  cenfured  for  his  precipitancy  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  things,  and  perhaps  has  fallen  into  an  error  by 
means  of  it  here.  It  is  very  pcffible  that  thefe  patellae 
may  be  the  fame  fott  of  animals  with  the  kermes,  but 
then  it  produces  its  young  within  this  lhell  or  hulk, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  Ikin  of  the  body  of  the 
-mother  animal  ;  but  as  there  are  many  flie8  whofe 
worms  or  maggots  are  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  it  may  be  that  this  little  b (t  may  love  to  lay 
dts  egg  in  the  body  of  the  proper  infedi,  and  the  mag¬ 
got  hatched  from  that  egg  may  eat  up  the  proper  pro¬ 
geny,  and,  undergoing  its  own  natural  changes  there, 
iirue  out  at  length  in  form  of  the  bee.  This  may 
Lave  been  the  cafe  in  fome  few  which  Dr  Lifter  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and  he  may  have  been  milled  by  this  to  fup- 
pofe  it  the  natural  change  of  the  infedt. 

PATENT,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that 
Hands  open  or  expanded  :  thus  a  leaf  is  faii  to  be  pa¬ 
tent,  when  it  (lands  almoll  at  right  angles  with  the 
(talk. 

Patent,  or  Letters  Patent.  See  Letter. 

PATER  noster,  the  Lord's  Prayer ,  fo  called  from 
the  two  firft  words  thereof  in  Latin. 

Pathr  Nojler ,  ifhnds  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
Fea.  fo  c  .lied  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of  rocks, 
which  failore  have  likened  to  the  beads  with  which 
the  Papifts  trll  their  pater-nofter.  They  abound  in  corn 
and  fruits,  and  are  very  populous. 

Pater  Patratus ,  was  the  name  of  the  firft  and  prin¬ 
cipal  perfon  the  college  of  heralds  called  Feciales.  Some 
fay  the  P.  ter  Patratus  was  a  conllant  officer  and  per¬ 
petual  chief  of  that  body  ;  and  others  fuppofe  him  to 
have  been  a  temporary  minilitr,  elected  upon  account 
of  making  pe  ice  or  denouncing  war,  which  were  both 
done  by  him.  See  Feciales. 

PATERA,  among  antiquaries,  a  goblet  o  veftel 
ufed  by  the  Romans  in  their  fa  rifices  ;  wherein  they 
offered  th  ir  confecrated  meats  t<>  the  gods,  and  whe^e 
with  they  made  libations.  See  Sacrifice  an.1  Liba¬ 
tion. 

The  word  is  Latin,  form.d  from  pateoy  “  I  am 
’Open;”  quoa  patent ,  ‘  becaufe  it  has  a  great  aperture;” 
in  contradiftindlicn  to  bottles,  8c c.  wh’ch  have  only 
‘narrow  necks,  or  whofe  aperture  is  lcfs  than  ti  e  body 
*©f  tbe  vc. (Tel. 

On  medals  the  pattra  is  teen  in  the  hanic  of  ieveral 
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deities ;  and  frequently  in  the  hernia  of  princes,  to  Paterculus* 
mark  the  facerdotal  authority  joined  with  the  imps- y-— w 
rial,  Sc c. 

Hence  F.  Joubert  observes,  that  befide  the  patera, 
there  is  frequently  an  altar  upon  which  the  patera  ftems 
to  be  pouring  its  contents. 

The  patera  was  of  gold,  filver,  marble,  brafs,  giafs, 
or  earth  ;  and  they  ufed  to  inclofe  it  in  urns  with  the 
afhes  of  the  dtceafed,  after  it  had  ferved  for  the  liba¬ 
tions  of  the  wine  and  liquors  at  the  funeral. 

The  p  itcra  is  an  ornament  in  architecture,  frequent-, 
ly  feen  in  the  Doric  freeze,  and  the  tympans  of 
ar  hes  ;  and  they  are  fometimes  ufed  by  themfelves,  to 
ornament  a  fpace ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  is  common  to 
hang  a  firing  of  hulks  or  drapery  over  them  ;  fome’* 
times  they  are  much  inriched  with  foliage,  and  have  a 
malk  or  a  head  in  the  centre. 

PATERCULUS  (Cains  Velleius),  an  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  hittorian,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caefar,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  735.  His  ance- 
flors  were  illuftrious  for  their  merit  and  their  offi¬ 
ces.  His  grandfather  efpoufe!  the  party  of  Tibe¬ 
rius  Nero,  the  emperorS  father;  but  being  old  and 
infirm,  and  not  able  to  accompany  Nero  when  he  re¬ 
tired  from  Naples,  he  ran  himielF  thiough  with  his 
fword.  His  father  was  a  foMier  of  rank,  and  fo  was 
Paterculus  himfelf.  he  was  a  rrilit-iry  tribune  when 
Caius  Caefar,  a  grandfon  of  Augnftus,  had  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  in  an  iiLnd  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  in  the  year  753.  fie  commanded  the  ca¬ 
valry  in  Germany  under  Tiberius ;  and  accompanied 
that  prince  for  nine  years  fncceffively  in  all  his  expe¬ 
ditions.  He  received  honourable  rewards  from  him  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  preferred  to  any  higher 
dignity  than  the  practorlhip.  The  praifes  he  bellows 
upon  Sejanus  give  feme  probability  to  the  conjedlure, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  friend  of  this  favourite, 
and  confequcntly  that  he  was  involved  in  his  ruin. 

HE  death  is  placed  by  Mr  Dodwell  in  the  year  of  Rome 
784,  when  he  was  in  his  5Cth  year 

He  wrote  an  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  Hiftory  in 
two  books,  which  is  very  curious.  His  purpofe  was 
only  to  deduce  things  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to 
the  time  wherein  he  lived  ;  but  he  began  his  work  with 
tilings  previous  to  that  memorable  era  :  for,  though 
tiie  beginning  of  his  firft  book  is  wanting,  we  yet  find 
in  what  remains  of  it,  an  account  of  many  cities  more 
ancient  than  Rome.  He  promifed  a  larger  hiftory; 
and  no  doubt  would  have  executed  it  well ;  for  during 
his  military  expeditions  he  had  feen,  a*  he  tells  us,  the 
provinces  of ‘1  hrace,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Alia  Minor, 
and  other  more  eafterly  regions ;  efpecially  upon  the 
(bore 3  of  the  Euxine  fea,  which  had  furnifhed  his  mind 
with  much  entertaining  and  ufeful  knowledge.  In  the 
Abridgement  which  we  have,  many  particulars  are  rela¬ 
ted  that  are  nowhere  elfe  t©  be  found  ;  and  this  makes 
it  the  more  valuable.  The  fly  le  of  Paterculus,  though 
miferably  difguifed  through  the  careleftnefs  of  tranferi- 
bers,  and  impoffible  to  be  reftored  to  purity  for  want 
of  manulcripts,  is  yet  manifeltly  worthy  of  his  age, 
which  W33  the  time  of  pure  Latinity.  The  great  eft 
excellence  of  this  hiftorian  lies  in  his  manner  of  com¬ 
mending  and  blaming  thofe  he  {peaks  of ;  which  he 
dots  in  the  fineft  terms  and  moft  delicate  expreffions. 

He  is,  however,  condemned,  and  indeed  with  the 
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J>atercu!i*  greateft  reafon,  for  his  partiality  to  the  houfe  of  An- 

Pathetic.  £ufllls  }  and  forr  making  the  moft,extra  vagan  t  eulogies, 
*,  not  only  upon  Tiberius,  hut  even  upon  his  favourite  Se - 
janus :  whom,  though  a  vile  and  cruel  monfter,  Pater¬ 
culus  celebrates  as  one  of  the  mod  excellent  perfons  the 
Roman  commonwealth  had  produced.  Lipfius,  though 
he  praifes  him  in  other  refpe&s,  yet  cenfures  him  molt 
feverely  for  his  infinccrity  and  partiality.  «  Velleius 
Paterculus  (fays  he)  raifes  my  indignation  ;  he  repre¬ 
sents  Sejanus  as  endowed  with  all  good  qualities.  The 
impudence  of  this  hiftorian  l  But  we  know  that  he  was 
born,  and  died,  to  the  deftru&ion  of  mankind.  After 
many  commendations,  he  concludes,  that  Livia  was  a 
woman  more  refembling  the  gods  than  men:  and  a^  to 
Tiberius,  he  thinks  it  a  crime  to  fpeak  otherwife  of  him 
than  as  of  an  immortal  Jove.  What  fmcere  and'honeft 
mind  can  bear  this  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  artfully 
does  he  everywhere  conceal  the  great  qualities  of  Cm- 
far  German icur !  how  obliquely  does  he  ruin  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Agrippina  and  others,  whom  Tiberius  was 
thought  to  hate  !  In  Ihort,  he  is  nothing  but  a  court- 
proditute.  It  ou  will  fay,  perhaps,  it  was  unfife  to 
fpeak  the  truth  at  thofe  times:  I  grant  it;  but  if  he 
could  not  write  the  truth,  he  ought  not  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  lies:  none  are  called  to  account  for  filence.”  Ln 
Mothe  le  Vayer  has  made  a  very  juft  remark  upon  this 
occtfion  :  “  The  fame  fault  (lays  he )  may  be  obferved 
in  many  others,  who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  their 
own  times,  with  a  delign  to  be  pubiifhed  while  thev 
lived.”  7 

It  is  ftrange,  that  a  work  fo  elegant  and  worthy  to 
be  preferred,  and  of  which,  by  reafon  of  its  fhortnefs, 
Copies  might  be  fo  eafiiy  taken,  ihould  have  been  fo 
near  being  loft.  One  m.nufcript  only  has  had  the  luck 
to  be  found,  as  well  of  this  author  among  the  Latins 
as  of  Hefychius  among  the  Greeks  :  in  which,  fays  a 
great  critic  of  our  own  nation,  “  The  faults  of  the 
icribes  are  found  fo  numerous,  and  the  defers  fo  be- 
yond  all  red  refs,  that  notwith  (binding  the  pains  of  the 
learned  and  moft  acute  critics  for  two  whole  centuries, 
tbefe  books  Hill  are,  and  are  like  to  continue,  a  mere 
heap  of  errors.”  No  ancient  author  but  Prifcian  makes 
mention  of  Paterculus :  the  moderns  have  done  him  in- 
finitely  more  juftice,  and  have  illuftrated  hjm  with  notes 
and  commentaries  He  was  firft  publilhed,  from  the 
manufciipt  of  Mor!  ac,  by  Rhenanus,  at  Bafil  in  x  cao: 
afterwards  by  L.pf.us  .at  Leyden  in  15815  then  by 
Gerard  Voffius  m  1639 ;  next  by  Boeclerus  at  Strafburg 
mi  1642  ;  then  by  I'hyfius  and  others ;  and,  laftly,  by 
Peter  Burma,,  at  Leyden,  1719,  iB  8vo.  To  the  Ox- 

f,/J'AUOr,Jrn  '693>  8vo,  were  prefixed  the  Annates 
Ve//namo{  Mr  Dodwell,  which  Ihow  deep  learning  and 
*  great  knowledge  of  antiquity. 

PATH,  in  general,  denotes  the  courfc  or  track  mark¬ 
ed  out  or  run  over  by  a  body  in  motion. 

»TThe*Path  °f  the  moon’  &c-  fee  Astronomv, 

n  359*  36°- 

,W^THETIC’  whatever  relates  to  the  paffions,  or 
that  is  proper  to  excite  or  awake  them.  The  word 
wimes  rom  the  Greek  pajion  or  emotion.  See 

ASSIGN. 
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Pathetic,  in  muftc,  fomething  very  moving  ex 
preflive,  or  p.ffionate  ;  capable  of  excitfng  pityf’om- 
pafin.n  anger,  or  other  paffions.  Thus  we  fpeak  of 
pathetic  ftyle,  a  pathetic  figure,  pathetic  fong,  See. 


The  chromatic  genus,  with  its  greater  and  leffer  femf-  Pathogno. 
tones,  either  afeending  or  descending,  1*3  very  proper  mor‘ic 
or  the  pathetic ;  as  is  alfo  an  artful  management  of  v 
difeords ;  with  a  variety  of  motions,  now  brifk,  now  i 
languiihing,  now  fwift,  now  flow.  y 

Nieuwentyt  fpeaks  of  a  mufician  at  Venice  who  fo 
excelled  in  tne  pathetic,  that  he  was  able  to  play  any 
of  his  auditors  into  diftradtion  :  he  fays  alfo,  that  the 
great  means  he  made  ufe  of  was  the  variety  of  mo¬ 
tions,  See. 

PA  1  HOGNOMONIC,  among  phyficians,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  for  a  fymptom,  or  concourfe  of  fvmploms,  that 
are  infeparable  from  a  diftemper,  and  are  found  in  that 
only,  and  in  na  other. 

PA  THOLOGY,  that  part  of  medicine  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  nature  of  difeafes,  their  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms.  See  Medicine.  j  r 

fion>ATH0S’  a  GrCtk  term>  1,rteraI1y  fignifying  paf. 

PATHROS,  a  city  and  canton  of  Egypt,  of  which 
the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  make  mention ; 

Jeiem.  xliv.  i.  15.  Ezek.  xxix.  14.  xxx.  11.  We  do 
not  very  well  know  its  fixation,  though  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  the  geogiapher  fpeak  of  it  by  the  name  of 
i  fiatuns  ;and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  Upper  Eevnt 
1  aiah  (*.. .  2 .)  calls  it  Pathros  ;  and  it  is  the  country 
of  the  Pathruiim,  the  pofterity  of  Mizraim,  of  whom 
Mofes  fpeaks,  Gen.  x.  14.  Ezekiel  threatens  them 

W’!  unaVnt,r<i  rUln’  The  Jevvs  ret!reJ  thither  not- 
withftanmng  the  remonftrances  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  the 

fVom  thence  y  ’  ^  ^  ^  tbem  back 

PA  HENCE,  that  calm  and  unruffled  temper  with 
which  a  good  man  bears  the  evils  of  life,  from  a  con- 

rVheL°Vhf4h-y  *re  at  ieaft  permitted,  if  not  fent,  by- 
the  fceft  of  Beings,  who  makes  all  things  work  toge- 
ther.  for  good  to  thofe  who  love  and  fear  him. 

re-u\r\b7  Wh'ch  ilfe  ‘3  erab‘ttered  may  be  redu- 
ceJ  to  thefe  four  :  1  Natural  evils,  or  thofe  to  which 
e  are  by  nature  fubjea  as  men,  and  as  perifflable 
animals.  The  greateft  of  thefe  are,  the  death  of  thofe 
whom  we  love,  and  of  ourfelves.  2.  Thofe  from  which 

WC  V  ex.emPted  by  a  virtuous  and  prudent  - 

condudt,  but  which  are  the  infeparable  confequencen 
of  imprudence  or  vice,  which  we  ihall  call  pun  iihments  • 
as  infamy  proceeding  from  fraud,  poverty  from  prodigal 
lity,  debility  and  difeafe  from  intemperance.  3.  Thofe 
by  which  the  fortitude  of  the  good  are  excrcifed  ;  fuch 
as  the  perfections  raffed  egainft  them  by  the  wicked 
T,°.t,befe  be  added,  4.  The  oppofition  aganft 

dLerfitveof1f  r-erPetUaIly  RrUgglt’  *nTmg  fro™  tb*- 
dnerfny  ot  fentiments,  manners,  and  charaaers  of  the 

perfons  among  whom  we  live. 

Under  aft  thefe  evils  patience  is  not  only  neceflarv 

but  ufeful :  it  is 1  neeeffary,  becaufe  the  laws  of  nature 

have  made  it  a  duty,.and  to  murmur  againft  natur-fl 

events  is  to  affront  providence  ;  it  is  ufeful,  becaufe  it 

gerous3  ^  fuffenn£s  ll£hter>  Shorter,  and  lefs  dan- 

Is  your  reputation  fullied  by  invidious  calumnies  > 

rejoice  that  your  character  cannot  fuffer  but  by  falfe 
imputations.  You  are  arraigned  in  a  court  o/judi- 
cature  and  are  unjuftly  condemned  :  paffion  hai  in¬ 
fluenced  both  your  profecut  or  and  your  judge,  and  yoU 
cannot  forbear  repining  that  you  fuffer  afthough^n- 
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^Patlencg.  rxcent.  But  would  it  have  been  better  that  you 
fhould  have  fufFered  being  gu'ltv  ?  Would  the  greateft 
misfortune  that  can  befal  a  virtuous  man  be  to  you  a 
confolation  ?  The  opulence  of  a  villain,  the  elevated 
fiction  to  which  lie  is  raifed,  and*  the  honours  that 
are  paid  to  him,  excite  your  jealoufy,  and  fill  your 
bofom  with  repfnings  and  regret.  What  !  fay  you, 
arc  relies,  dignity,  and  power,  reftrved  for  fnch 
v/retche*  as  this?  Ceafe  thefe  groundlefs  murmurs.  If 
the  pofiefiions  you  regret  were  real  benefit5,  they  would 
be  taken  from  the  wicked  and  transferred  to  you. 
What  would  you  fay  of  a  fuccefsful  hero,  who,  having 
delivered  his  country,  Ihould  complain  that  his  fervices 
were  ill  lequited,  becaufe  a  few  fugar  plums  were  dif- 
tributed  to  fome  children  in  his  prefence,  of  which  they 
had  not  offered  him  a  fhare  ?  Ridiculous  as  this  would 
appear,  your  complaints  are  no  better  founded.  Has 
the  Lord  of  all  no  reward  to  confer  on  you  blit  perifh- 
able  riches  and  empty  precarious  honour  ? 

It  is  fancy,  not  the  reafon  of  things,  that  makes 
life  fo  uneafy  to  us.  It  is  not  the  place  nor  the  con¬ 
dition-  but  the  mind  alone,  that  can  make  any  body 
happy  or  miferable. 

He  that  vrdues  himfelf  noon  confcience,  not  opinion, 
never  heeds  reproaches.  When  we  are  evil  fpoken  of, 
if  we  have  not  deferved  it,  we  are  never  the  worfe  ;  if 
we  have,  we  fhould  mend. 

Tiberius  the  Roman  emperor,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  a6led  in  moft  things  like  a  truly  generous, 
good  natured,  and  demerit  prince.  All  fhnderous 
reports,  libels,  and  lampoons  upon  him  and  hisadmi- 
niflration,  he  bore  with  extraordinary  patience  ;  faying, 

That  in  a  free  flnte  the  thoughts  and  tongues  of 
every  man  ought  to  be  free  and  when  the  fenate 
would  Lave  proceeded  againfl  fome  who  had  publifhei 
libels  aga:nft  him,  he  would  not  confent  to  it ;  faying, 

We  have  not  time  enough  to  attend  to  fuch  trifles : 
if  you  once  open  a  door  to  fuch  informations,  you  will 
be  able  to  do  nothing  elfe  ;  for  under  that  pretence 
every  man  will  revenge  himfelf  upon  his  enemies  by 
accufing  them  to  you.”  Being  informed  that  one  had 
fpoken  detradl'ngly  of  him  :  u  If  he  fpeaks  iljcef  me,” 
fays  he,  “  I  will  give  him  as  good  an  account  of  my 
words  and  adlions  as  I  can  ;  and  if  that  is  not  fuffi- 
cient,  I  will  fatisfy  myfelf  with  having  as  bad  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  him  as  he  has  of  me.”  Thus  far  even  Tibe¬ 
rius  may  be  an  example  to  others. 

Men  will  have  the  fame  veneration  for  a  perfon  that 
fufr’ers  adveifity  without  deje&ion,  as  for  demolifhed 
temples,  the  very  ruins  whereof  are  reverenced  and 
adored. 

A  virtuous  and  well-difpofed  perfon,  is  like  to  good 
metal ;  the  more  he  is  fired,  the  more  he  is  refined  ; 
the  more  he  is  oppofed,  the  more  he  is  approved  : 
wrongs  may  well  try  him  and  touch  him,  but  cannot 
imprint  in  him  any  falfc  flamp. 

The  man  therefore  who  poffeffes  this  virtue  (patience), 
in  this  an  pie  ftnfe  of  it,  (lands  upon  an  eminence,  and 
fees  human  things  below  him  :  the  tempefl  indeed  may 
,  reach  him  ;  but  lie  (lands  fecure  and  colleiled  againfl 
it  upon  the  bafis  of  confcious  virtue,  which  the  fevereft 
florms  can  feldom  fhake,  and  never  overthrow. 

Patience,  however,  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  fenfibility,  which,  with  ad  its  inconveniences, 
is  to  be  cherifhed  by  thofe  whs  underfland  and  wifh  to 
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maintain  the  dignity  of  their  nature.  To  feel  for 
others,  difpofes  us  to  exercife  the  amiable  virtue  of 
charity,  which  our  religion  indifpenfably  requires. 
It  conflitutes  that  enlarged  benevolence  which  phi  - 
lofophy  inculcates,  and  which  is  indeed  compre¬ 
hended  in  Chriflian  charity.  It  is  the  privilege 
and  the  ornament  of  man  ;  and  the  pain  which  it 
caufcs  is  abundantly  recompenfed  by  that  fweet  fenfi- 
tion  which  ever  accompanies  the  exercife  of  bene¬ 
ficence. 

To  feel  our  own  mifery  with  full  force  is  not  to  be 
deprecated.  AfHidlion  foftens  and  improves  the  heart. 
Tears,  to  fpeak  in  the  flyle  of  figure,  fertilize  the  foil, 
in  which  the  virtues  grow.  And  it  is  the  remark  of 
one  who  underflood  human  nature,  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  are 
meliorated  by  adverfity. 

But  in  order  to  promote  thefe  ends,  our  fnfferings 
muff  not  be  permittrd  to  overwhelm  us.  We  mufl 
oppofe  them  with  the  arms  of  reafon  and  religion  ;  and 
to  exprefs  the  idea  in  the  language  of  the  philnfopher, 
as  well  as  the  poet,  of  Nature,  every  one,  while  he  is 
compelled  to  feel  his  misfortunes  like  a  man,  fhould 
refolve  alfo  to  bear  them  like  a  man. 

RefignM  in  ev’ry  (late, 

With  patience  bear,  with  prudence  pufh,  your  fate  ; 

By  fullering  well  our  fortune  we  full  due, 

Fly  when  fhe  frowns,  and  when  fhe  calls  purfuc. 

PATIGUMO  (a  corruption  of  the  words  ptfe-de-* 
guimauve)  ;  the  name  of  a  iort  of  pafte  or  cakes  much 
ufed  on  the  continent  as  an  agreeable  and  ufeful 
remedy  for  catarrhal  defluxions,  and  fuppofed  by 
Dr  Percival  to  confifl  of  gum-arabic  combined  with 
fugar  and  the  whites  of  eggs  (fee  the  article  Hunger, 
p.  715,  col.  1.)  But  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
powdered  fubflance  of  the  marfhmallow  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  compofition. 

PATIN  (Guy  ),  profejffor  of  phyfic  in  the  roynl  col¬ 
lege  of  Pina,  was  born  in  1602.  He  made  hia  way 
into  the  world  merely  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  being 
at  firft  corrtdlor  of  a  printing-houfe.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  wit  and  erudition  :  he  fpoke  with  the  gravity 
of  a  Stoic,  but  his  expreffions  were  very  fatirical.  He 
hated  bigotry,  fuperflition,  and  knavery  ;  had  an  up¬ 
right  foul,  and  a  well-difpofed  heart.  He  was  a  mod 
tender  father,  courteous  to  every  body,  and  polite  in 
the  highefl  degree.  He  died  in  1672,  and  did  not 
owe  hi?  reputation  to  any  writings  publifhed  in  his  life¬ 
time  upon  phyfic;  but  his  letters  which  appeared  alter 
his  deatli  have  rendered  his  name  very  famous.  He 
left  a  fon  mentioned  in  the  enfuing  article. 

Pat  in  (Charles),  who  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
world,  and  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  He 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1633  ;  and  made  fo  furprifmg  a 
progrefj,  that  he  maintained  thtfes  in  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin,  on  all  parts  of  philofophy,  in  1647.  He  fludied 
the  law  in  compliance  to  an  uncle,  and  was  admitted 
an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  but  could  not 
lay  slide  that  of  phxfic,  for  which  he  always  had  an 
inclination.  He  therefore  quitted  the  law,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  phyfic  ;  in  which,  after  taking  the  doHor’3 
degree,  he  applied  himfelf  to  pradlice  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Germany,  liolland, 
England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  1676  he  was 

appointed 


Patkul. 
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appointed  profefTor  of  phyfic  in  Padua;  and  three 
years  after  was  created  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  He  died 
in  that  city  in  1 694.  His  works  are  many,  and  well 
known  to  the  learned  world.  His  wife  too,  and  his 
daughters,  were  anthoreffcs. 

PATKUL  (John  Reinhold),  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  in  Livonia,  a  northern  province  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  The  Livonians  having  been 
ftript  of  their  privileges,  and  great  part  of  their  eftates, 
by  Charles  XL  Patkul  was  deputed  to  make  their 
complaint;  which  lie  did  with  fucli  eloquence  and 
courage,  that  the  king,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
fhoulder,  faid,  ‘  You  have  fpoken  for  your  country  as 
a  brave  man  fhould,  and  I  efleem  you  for  it.’ 

Charles,  however,  who  added  the  bafenefs  of  hypo- 
crify  to  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant,  was  determined  to 
punifh  the  zeal  and  honefty  which  he  thought  fit  to 
commend  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  caufed  Patkul 
to  be  declared  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  condemned 
to  die.  Patkul,  however,  found  means  to  efcape  into 
Poland,  where  he  continued  till  Chailes  was  dead.  He 
hoped  that  his  fentence  would  have  been  then  reverfed, 
as  it  had  been  declared  unjuft  even  by  the  tyrant  that 
procured  ft  :  but  being  difappointed  in  this  expecta¬ 
tion,  he  applied  to  Auguftns  king  of  Poland,  and  fo- 
licited  him  to  attempt  the  conqueft  ®f  Livonia  from 
the  Swedes ;  which,  he  faid,  might  be  eafily  effe&ed, 
as  the  people  were  ready  to  (hake  off  their  yoke,  and 
the  king  of  Sweden  was  a  child  incapable  of  compel¬ 
ling  their  fubje&ion. 

A  uguftus  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Livonia  in  confequence 
of  this  propofal;  and  afterwards,  when  Charles  XIL 
entered  the  province  to  recover  it,  Patkul  commanded 
in  the  Saxon  army  again  ft  him.  Charles  was  vi&ori- 
ous  ;  and  Patkul,  fome  time  afterwards,  being  difguft- 
ed  at  the  haughty  behaviour  of  General  Fleming,  Au- 
fHftus’s  favourite,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Czar, 
with  whom  Auguftus  was  in  ftrid  alliance,  and  a  little 
before  Charles  compelled  Auguftus  to  abdicate  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  his  fubjetfs  to  eled  Staniftaus 
in  his  ftead.  The  Czar  fent  Patkul,  with  the  title  of 
bis  ambaffndor,  into  Saxony,  to  prevail  with  Auguftus 
to  meet  him  at  Grodno,  that  they  might  confer  on  the 
ftate  of  their  affairs.  This  confeience  took  place  ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Czar  went  from  Grodno 
to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Aftracan.  As  foon  as  the  Czar 
was  gone,  Auguftus,  to  the  furprife  of  all  Europe,  or¬ 
dered  Patkul,  who  was  then  at  Drefden,  to  be  feized 
ftate  criminal.  By  this  injurious  and  unprece 
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dented  a£lion,  Auguftus  at  once  violated  the  law  of 
nations,  and  weakened  his  own  intereft ;  for  Patkul 
was  not  only  an  ambaffador,  but  an  ambaffador  from 
the  only  power  that  could  afford  him  prote&ien.  The 
cauie,  however,  was  this:  Patkul  had  difeovered  that 
Aaguftus’s  miniflers  were  to  propofe  a  peace  to  Charles 
upon  any  terms  ;  and  had  therefore  formed  a  defig n  to 
be  beforehand  with  them,  and  procure  a  feparatfc  peace 
between  Charles  and  his  new  mailer  the  Czar.  The 
deiign  of  Patkul  was  difeovered  ;  and,  to  prevent  its 
fuccefs,  Auguftus  ventured  to  feize  his  perfon,  afiuring 
the  Czar  that  he  was  a  traitor,  and  had  betrayed  them 
both. 

Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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Auguftus  was  foon  after  reduced  to  beg  a  peace  of 
Charles  at  any  rate  ;  and  Charles  granted  it  upon  cer- ' 
tain  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  he  fhould  de¬ 
liver  up  Patkul.  This  condition  reduced  Auguftus  to 
a  .  very  diftrefsfnl  dilemma  :  the  Czar,  at  this  very  time* 
reclaimed  Patkul  as  his  ambaffador  ;  and  Charles  de¬ 
manded,  with  threats,  that  he  fhould  be  put  into  his 
hands.  Auguftus  therefore  contrived  an  expedient  by 
which  he  hoped  to  fatisfy  both  :  he  fent  fome  guards 
to  deliver  Patkul,  who  was  prifoner  in  the  caftle  of 
Konigftein,  to  the  Swedifh  troops ;  but  by  fecret  or¬ 
ders,  privately  difpatched,  he  commanded  the  governor 
to  let  him  efcape.  The  governor,  though  he  received 
this  order  in  time,  yet  difappointed  its  intention  by  his 
vihainy  and  his  avarice.  He  knew’Patkul  to  be  very 
rich  ;  and  having  it  now  in  his  power  to  fuffer  him  to 
efcape  with  impunity,  he  demanded  of  P.tkui  a  hr«-e 
u-  the  favour  :  Patkul  refufed  to  buy  that  liberty 
which  he  made  no  doubt  would  be  gratuitoullv  re- 
ftored,  in  confequence  of  the  Czar’s  requifition  and  re- 
monlt ranee  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Swedifh  guards 
arrived  with  the  order  for  his  being  delivered  up  to 
them.  By  this  party  he  was  firft  carried  to  Charles’s 
head  quarters  at  Albranftadt,  where  he  continued 
three  months,  bound  to  a  flake  with  a  heavy  chain  of 
iron.  He  was  then  conducted  to  Cafimir,  where 
Charles  ordered  him  to  be  tried  ;  and  he  was  by  his 
judges  found  guilty.  His  fentence  depended  upon  the 
king;  and  after  having  been  kept  a  prifoner  fome 
months,  under  a  guard  of  Mayerfeldt’s  regiment  un- 
ccrtam  of  Jus  fate,  he  war,  on  the  Sth  of  September 
1707,  towards  the  evening,  delivered  into  the  cuflodv 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  comm  ndtd  by  Colonel 
Nicholas  H  elm.  Or.  the  next  day,  the  29th,  the  co- 
lonel  took  the  chaplain  of  his  regiment  afioe,  and  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  Patkul  was  to  die  the  next  day,  ordered 
him  ,0 acquaint  him  with  his  fate,  and  prepare  him  for 
it.  About  this  very  time  he  was  to  have  been  married 
to  a  Saxon  lady  of  great  quality,  virtue,  and  beauty  :  a 
circumftance  which  tenders  his  cafe  ftill  more  affeaing 
What  followed  in  confequence  of  the  colonel’s  ot-er 
to^the  mimfler  (a)  will  be  related  in  his  own  words'". 

•  immediately  after  evening  fervice  1  went  to  his 
pnfon,  where  I  found  him  lying  on  liis  bed.  The  firft 
compliments  over,  I  entered  upon  the  melancholy  duty 
of  my  profeffion,  and  turning  to  the  officer  who  had 
him  111  charge,  told  him  the  colonel’s  orders  weie 
that  1  fhould  be  alone  with  his  prifoner.  The  offi  er 
having  withdrawn,  Patkul  grafping  Loth  mv  hands 
in  his,  cried  out  with  moft  affecting  anxiety' and 
ftrefs,  My  dear  pallor !  what  are  you  to  decla-e ’> 
\yhat  am  I  to  hear  ?  I  bring  you,  replied  J.  the  lam  * 
V,1",?*  t,haVhe  P~P»*«  brought  to  king  He  zekiab' 

Set  thine  houfr  m  order,  for  thou  mujl  die.  To  morrow  bv 
this  time  thou  (halt  be  no  longer  in  the  number  of  the 
Irnng .  At  this  terrible  warning  he  bowed  hiui- 
ldt  uP°n  his  bed,  and  buvft  into  tears.  I  attempted 
to  cormort  him,  by  faying  that  he  muft,  without  *11 
doubt,  have  often  meditated  on  this  ful.jcZl  -  Y~ 
cried  he,  I  know,  alas  i  too  well,  that  we  muft  ail 
the  ;  but  the  death  prepared  for  roe  will  be  cruel  and 
mfupportable.  1  aflnred  him  that  the  maimer  of  hu 
E  death 


Patkul. 


(a)  The  name  of  this  clergyman  was  Lorens  LI  agar. 
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Patkul.  death  was  to  me  totally  unknown  ;  but,  believing 

-  - - '  that  he  would  be  prepared  for  it,  I  was  fure  his  foul 

would  be  received  into  the  number  of  happy  fpirits. 
Here  he  rofe  up,  and  folding  his  hands  together, 
Merciful  Jtfus  !  let  me  then  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous !  A  iitt’e  after,  with  his  face  inclined  to  the 
wall,  where  flood  his  bed,  he  broke  ouc  into  this  fo* 
liloquy  :  Aug.iftu*  !  O  Auguftus,  what  mull  be  thy 
lot  one  day  !  Mull  thou  not  anf  ver  for  all  the  crimes 
thou  hall  committed  ?  He  then  obferved  that  he  was 
driven  out  from  his  country,  by  a  fentence  againll  his 
life,  pronounced  for  doing  what  the  king  himfelf  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  do,  faying  to  him  one  day  in  terms 
of  much  kin dnefs,  ‘  Patkul,  maintain  the  rights  of 
your  country  like  a  man  of  honour,  and  with  all  the 
'  fpirit  you  are  capable  of.*  That  flying  into  an  ene¬ 
my’s  country  was  alfo  unavoidable,  as  the  country  of 
an  ally  would  not  have  afforded  him  protedlion  ;  but 
that  he  was  in  Snxony  a  wretched  exile,  not  a  coun* 
fellor  or  advifer  ;  that  before  his  arrival  every  thing 
was  already  planned,  the  alliance  with  Mufcovy  iigned, 
and  the  mtafures  with  Denmark  agreed  upon.  4  My 
inclination  (faid  he,  after  a  pnufe)  were  always  to  ferve 
Sweden,  though  t he  contrary  opinion  Ins  prevailed. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburg  owed  his  title  of  king  of 
PruJJia  to  the  fervices  I  did  him  ;  and  when,  in  re- 
compenfe,  he  would  have  given  me  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  I  thanked  him,  and  rejedled  the  offer  ; 
adding,  that  the  reward  1  moll  wilhed  for  was  to  re¬ 
gain  the  king  of  Sweden's  favour  by  his  interceffion. 
This  he  promifed,  and  tried  every  poffible  method  to 
fucceed,  but  without  fuccefs.  After  this  I  laboured 
fo  much  for  the  interefl  of  the  late  emperor  in  his 
Spanifh  affairs,  that  I  brought  about  what  fcarce  any 
other  man  could  have  effe&ed.  The  emperor  as  an 
acknowledgment  gave  me  an  alignment  for  50,000 
crowns,  which  I  humbly  laid  at  his  feet,  and  only  im¬ 
plored  his  imperial  majefty’s  recommendation  of  me  to 
my  king’s  favour  :  this  requell  he  immediately  grant¬ 
ed,  and  gave  his  orders  accordingly,  but  in  vain.  Ytt, 
not  to  lofe  any  opportunity,  I  went  to  Mofcow  while 
the  Swedilh  ambaffadors  were  at  that  court  ;  but  even 
the  mediation  of  the  Czar  had  no  effedl.  After  that 
I  diffributed  among  the  Swedifh  prifonei3  at  Mofcow 
at  lead  ico,ooo  crowns,  to  fhow  the  ardent  defire  I 
liad,  by  all  ways,  to  regain  the  favour  of  their  fove- 
reign.  Would  to  heaven  I  had  been  equally  in  earned 
to  obtain  the  grace  of  God.’ — At  thefe  words  another 
fliower  of  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  remained 
for  fome  moments  filent,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief. 

I  ufed  my  bed  endeavours  to  comfort  him  with  the 
affurance  that  this  grace  would  not  be  denied  him, 
provided  he  fpent  the  few  hours  dill  left  in  earneflly 
imploring  it ;  for  the  door  of  heaven’s  mercy  was  never 
fhut,  though  that  of  men  might  be  cruelly  fo  4  This 
(replied  he),  this  is  my  confolation  ;  for  thou  art  God 
and  not  man  to  be  angry  for  ever.’  He  then  inveighed 
bitterly  againll  Augudus,  and  reproached  himfelf  for 
having  any  connexion  with  a  wretch  who  was  wholly 
deditute  of  all  faith  and  honour,  an  atheid,  without 
piety,  and  without  virtue.  4  While  he  was  at  War- 
law  (faid  he),  and  heard  the  king  was  advancing  to  at¬ 
tack  him,  he  found  himfelf  extremely  didrelfed.  He 
was  abfolufely  without  money,  and  therefore  obliged 
to  difinifs  forae  of  his  troops.  He  had  recourfe  to  my 


affiftance,  ard  intreated  me,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  bor¬ 
row  whatever  fum  I  could,  I  procured  him  400,000 
crowns;  50,000  of  which,  the  very  next  day,  he 
fquandered  on  trinkets  and  jewels,  which  he  gave  in 
prefents  to  fome  of  his  women.  I  told  him  plainly  my 
thoughts  of  the  matter;  and  by  my  importunity  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  the  Jews  fhouid  take  baek  their  toys,  and 
return  the  money  they  had  been  paid  for  them.  The 
ladies  were  enraged  ;  and  he  fwore  that  1  fliould  one 
time  or  other  fuffer  for  what  I  had  done  :  there  in¬ 
deed  he  kept  his  word  ;  would  to  God  he  had  always 
done  fo  with  thofe  he  employed  !’  1  now  left  him  for 
a  fhort  time,  and  at  feven  in  the  evening  I  returned  ;; 
and  the  officer  being  retired,  he  accolled  me  with  a 
fmiling  air,  and  an  appearance  of  much  tranquillity, 
4  Welcome,  dear  fir,  the  weight  that  lay  heavy  on  my 
heart  is  removed,  and  I  already  feel  a  fenfible  change 
wrought  in  my  mind.  I  am  ready  to  die  :  death  is 
more  eligible  than  the  folitude  of  a  long  imprifonment. 
Would  to  heaven  only  that  the  kind  of  it  were  lefs 
cruel.  Can  you,  my  dear  fir,  inform  me  in  wh*t  man¬ 
ner  I  am  to  fuffer  ?  I  anfvvered,  that  it  had1  not  been 
communicated  to  me;  but  that  I  imagined  it  would 
pafs  over  without  noife,  as  only  the  colonel  and  roy- 
felf  had  notice  of  it.  •*  That  (replied  he)  1  efleem  as 
a  favour  ;  but  have  you  ften  the  fentence  l  or  mull  I 
die,  without  being  either  heard  or  condemned  ?  My 
apprehenflons  are  of  being  put  to  intolerable  tortures/ 
I  comforted  him  in.  the  kindeft  manner  I  could  ;  but 
he  was  his  own  bell  comforter  from  the  Word  of  God, 
with  which  he  was  particularly  acquainted  quoting, 
among  many  other  paffages,  the  following  in  Greek* 
IVe  mujl  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  through  many  tri¬ 
bulations.  He  then  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  write  down  what  he  fhouid  didate.  I 
did  fo,  as  follows  : 

4  Tejlumentum ,  or  my  lafl  will  as  to  the  dfpojition  of 
my  effects  after  my  death . —  I.  His  majefly  King  An- 
gudus,  having  firit  examined  his  confcience  thoroughly, 
will  be  fo  juft  as  to  pay  back  to  my  relations  the  fum 
he  owes  me  ;  which,  being  liquidated,  will  amount  to 
50,030  crowns ;  and  as  my  relations  are  here  in  the* 
fervice  of  Sweden,  that  monarch  will  probably  obtain^ 
it  for  them.’ 

44  At  this  he  faid,  let  us  ftop  here  a  little  ;  I  will 
quickly  return  to  finhh  this  will ;  but  now  let  us  ad- 
urefs  ourfelves  to  God  by  prayer.  Prayers  being  end¬ 
ed,  4  Now  (cried  he)  I  find  myfelf  yet  better,  yet  in 
a  quieter  frame  of  mind  :  Oh  !  were  my  death  lefs 
dreadful,  with  what  pleafure  would  1  expiate  my  guilt 
by  embracing  it  i — Yes  (cried  he,  after  a  paufe),  I 
have  friends  in  different  places*  who  will  weep  over 
my  deplorable  fate.  What  will  the  mother  of  the  king 
of  Pruffia  fay  ?  What  will  be  the  grief  of  the  Counted 
Levolde  who  attends  on  her?  But  what  thoughts  muft 
arife  in  the  bofom  of  her  to  whom  my  faith  is  plighted  ? 
Unhappy  woman  !  the  news  of  my  death  will  be  fatal 
to  her  peace  of  mind.  My  dear  pallor,  may  1  ven¬ 
ture  to  beg  one  favour  of  you  ?’  .1  affured  him  he 
might  command  every  fervice  in  my  power.  4  Have 
the  goodnefs  then  (laid  he,  preffing  my  hand),  the 
moment  I  am  no  more,  to  write — Alas  !  how  wifi  you 
fet  about  it  ?  a  letter  to  Madam  Einfeidelern,  the  lady 
I  am  promifed  to — Let  her  know  that  I  die  her’s 
inform  her  fully  of  my  unhappy  fate  !  Send  her  my 

laftr 


Patkul, 
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Patkul.  laft  and  eternal  farewel !  My  death  is  in  truth  dif- 
graceful  ;  but  my  manner  of  meeting  it  will,  I  hope, 
by  heaven’s  and  your  affiftance,  render  it  holy  and 
blefled.  This  news  will  be  her  only  confolation.  Add 
farther,  dear  Sir,  that  1  thanked  her  with  my  lateft 
breath  for  the  fincere  afFe&ion  fhe  bore  me,;  May  fhe 
live  long  and  happy  ;  This  is  my  dying  wifh  9 — I  gave 
him  my  hand  in  promife  that  I  would  faithfully  per¬ 
form  all  he  defired. 

Afterwards  he  took  up  a  book  :  *  This  (faid  he) 
is  of  my  own  writing.  Keep  it  in  remembrance  of 
me,  and  rs  a  proof  of  my  true  regard  for  religion.  I 
could  wifh  it  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  king,  that  he  may  be  convinced  with 
what  little  foundation  I  have  been  accufed  of  atheifm.> 


Taking  it  from  his  hand,  1  affured  him  that  my  colonel 
would  not  fail  to  prefent  it  as  foonasopportunityoffered. 

“  The  reft  of  his  time  was  employed  in  prayer,  which 
he  went  through  with  a  veiy  fervent  devotion.  On  the 
30th  of  September  I  was  again  with  him  at  four  in 
the  morning.  The  moment  he  heard  me  he  arofe, 
and  rendering  thanks  to  God,  affured  me  he  had  not 
flept  fo  foundly  for  along  time.  We  went  to  prayers; 
and  in  truth  his  piety  and  devout  frame  of  mind  were 
worthy  of  admiration.  About  fix  he  faid  he  would 
begin  his  confefiion,  before  the  din  and  clamour  of  the 
people  without  could  rife  to  difturb  his  thoughts.  He 
then  kneeled  down,  and  went  through  his  confellion 
in  a  manner  truly  edifying.  The  fun  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  horizon,  he  looked  out  of  the  window, 
faying,  Salve fejla  dies!  *  This  is  my  wedding-day.  I 
looked,  alas  1  for  another,  but  this  is  the  happier  ;  for 
to-day  fliall  my  foul  be  introduced  by  her  heavenly 
bridegroom  into  the  affembly  of  the  blefledP  He  then 
afked  me,  whether  I  yet  knew  in  what  way  he  was 
to  die  ?  I  anfwered,  that  I  did  not.  He  conjured  me, 
by  the  facred  name  of  Jefus,  not  to  forfake  him  ;  for 
that  he  fhould  find  in  my  company  fome  confolation 
even  in  the  midil  of  tortures.  Cafting  his  eye  on  the 
paper  that  lay  on  the  table,  ‘  This  will  (faid  he)  can 
never  be  finifhed  ’  I  afked  him,  whether  he  would 
put  his  name  to  what  was  already  written  ?  ‘  No  (re¬ 
plied  he,  with  a  deep  hgh),  I  will  write  that  hated 
name  no  more.  My  relations  will  find  their  account 
in  another  place  ;  falute  them  from  me.’  He  then  ad- 
dieffed  himfclf  again  to  God  in  prayer,  and  continued 
his  devotions  till  the  lieutenant  entered  to  condu&him 
to  the  coach.  He  wrapped  himfelf  up  in  his  cloak, 
and  went  forward  a  great  pace,  guarded  by  ico  horfe- 
men.  .  Being  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  we 
found  it  furrounded  by  300  foot  foldiers ;  but  at  the 
fight  of  tie  ftrkcs  and  wheels,  his  horror  is  not  to  be 
deferibed.  Clafping  me  in  his  arms,  ‘  Beg  of  God  (he 
exclaimed )  that  my  foul  may  not  be  thrown  into  de- 
fpair  a  mid  ft  thefe  tortures  !  1  comforted,  I  adjured 

him,  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
who  for  our  fins  was  nailed  to  a  crofs. 

“  Being  now  on  the  fpot  where  he  was  to  fuffer, 
he  bid  the  executioner  co  do  his  duty  well,  and  put 
into  his  hands  fome  money  which  he  got  ready  for 
that  purpofe.  He  then  ftretthed  himfelf  out  upon 
the  wheel  ;  and  while  they  were  dripping  him  naked, 
he  begged  me  to  pray  that  God  would  have  mercy 
on  him,  and  bear  u-p  his  foul  in  agony.  I  did  fo;  and 
turning  to  all  the  fpe&ators,  faid  tathem,  Brethren, 


join  with  me  in  prayer  for  this  unhappy  man.  4  Yes  Patkul, 
(cried  he),  afiift  me  all  of  you  with  your  Applications  Batmo*. 
to  heaven.’  Here  the  executioner  gave  him  the  firft  v 
ftroke.  His  cries  were  terrible;  ‘  O  Jefus !  Jefus  1 
have  mercy  upon  me.’  This  cruel  feene  was  much 
lengthened  out,  and  of  the  utmoft  horror  ;  for  as  the 
headfman  had  no  fkill  in  his  bufinefs,  the  unhappy 
vi&im  received  upwards  of  15  feveral  blows,  with  each 
of  which  were  intermixed  the  moft  piteous  groans  sand 
invocations  of  the  name  of  God.  At  length,  after  two 
ftrokes  given  on  the  breaft,  his  ftrength  and  voice  fail¬ 
ed  him.  In  a  faltering  dying  tone,  he  was  juft  heard 
to  fay,  ‘Cut  off  my  head  !’  and  the  executioner  ft  11 
lingering,  he  himfelf  placed  his  head  on  the  fcaftbld  ; 

After  four  ftrokes  with  an  hatchet,  the  head  was  fe- 
parated  from  the  body,  and  the  body  quartered.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  renowned  Patkul.” 

Charles  XII.  has  been  very  generally  and  fc verely 
cenfured  for  not  pardoning  him,  and  we  are  not  in* 
dined  to  vindicate  the  fovereign.  Yet  it  muft  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  Patkul  was  guilty  of  a  much  greater 
crime  than  that  which  drew  upon  him  the  difpleafure 
of  Chailes  XI.  He  incited  foreign  powers  to  attack  his 
country  when  under  the  goveinment  of  ahoy,  hoping, 
as  he  faid  himfelf,  that  it  would  in  fuch  circutnftances 
become  an  eafy  conqueft.  He  was  therefore  a  rebel 
of  the  word  kind  ;  and  wheie  is  the  abfolute  monarch 
thr.t  is  ready  to  pardon  fuch  unnatural  rebellion  ?  Let 
it  be  remembered,  too,  that  Chailes,  among  whofc 
faults  no  other  infhmce  of  cruelty  has  been  numbered, 
certainly  thought  that,  in  ordering  the  execution  of 
Patkul,  he  was  difeharging  his  duty.  That  monarch, 
it  is  known,  believed  in  the  prflibility  of  difeovering 
the  philofopher’s  ftone.  Patkul,  when  under  fentencc 
of  death,  contrived  to  impofe  fo  far  upon  .the  fenate  at 
Stockholm,  as  to  perfuade  them  that  he  had,  in  their 
prefence,  converted  into  gold  a  quantity  of  bafer  me¬ 
tal.  An  account  of  this  experiment  was  tranfmitted 
to  the  king,  accompanied  with  a  petition  to  his  ma- 
jefty  for  the  life  of  fo  valuable  a  fubjedl ;  but  Charles, 
blending  magnanimity  with  his  feverity,  replied  with 
indignation,  that  he  would  not  grant  to  intereft  what 
he  had  refufed  to  the  calls  of  humanity  and  the  intrea¬ 
ties  of  friendfhfp. 

P ATMOS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Sporades  (Dio- 
nyfius) ;  30  miles  in  compafs  (Pliny  ;  concerning  which 
we  read  very  little  in  authors.  It  was  rendered  famous 
by  the  exile  of  St  John  and  the  Revelation  Showed  him 
there.  The  greateft  part  of  interpreters  think  that 
St  John  wrote  them  in  the  fame  place  during  the  two 
years  of  his  exile  ;  but  others  think  that  he  did  not 
commit  them  to  writing  till  after  hi?  return  to  Ephe- 
fus.  Fhe  ifland  of  Patmes  is  between  the  ifland  of  Ica- 
ria  and  the  promontory  of  Miletus.  Nothing  has  done 
it  more  honour  than  to  have  been  the  place  of  the  ba¬ 
nishment  of  St  John.  It  li  now  calle  1  Patino,  or  Pat* 
lino *  or  Putmol ,  or  Palmoja.  Its  circuit  is  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  It  has  a  city  called  Pat- 
most  with  a  harbour,  and  fome  monaftenes  of  Gieek 
monks.  It  is  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

It  is  confiderahle  for  its  harbours;  but  the  inhabitants 
derive  little  benefit  from  them,  becaufe  the  corfairs 
have  obliged  them  to  quit  the  town  and  retire  to  a  hill 
on  which  St  John  s  convent  ftands.  This  convent  is  a 
citadel  confifting  oi  feveral  irregular  towers,  and  is  a 
E  2  fub- 


PAT 

fubftantial  building  feated  on  a  very  fterp  rock 
whole  ifland  is  very  barren,  and  without  wood, 
however,  it  abounds  with  partridges,  rabbits,  quails, 
turtles,  pigeons,  and  fniPes.  All  their  corn  do 
not  amount  to  tooo  barrels  in  a  year.  I«  t  e 
whole  ifland  there  are  fcarce  300  men  :  but  there 
are  above  20  women  to  one  man,  who  expeft  that 
all  ftrangers  who  land  in  the  ifland  ftionld  carry 
feme  of  them  away.  To  the  memory  of  St  John  is  an 
hermitage  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  where  there  is  a 
chapel  not  above  eight  paces  long  and  five  broad. 
Over  head  they  (how  a  chink  in  the  rock,  through 
which  they  pretend  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  diftated  to 
St  John.  E.  Long.  26.  84.  N.  Lat.  37.  *4-. 

PATNA,  a  town  of  Ada,  in  the  dominions  ot  the 
Great  Mogul,  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
where  the  Englilh  have  fa&ories  for  faltpetre,  borax, 
and  raw  filk.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ba- 
har,  a  dependency  of  Bengal,  in  the  empire  of  Indo- 
ftan,  fituated  in  a  pleafant  country,  4C0  miles  eaft  o 
Aura.  It  extends  feven  miles  in  length  on  the  banks 
•  f  the  Ganges,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.— 
Mr  Rennel  gives  ftrong  re  fons  for  fnppofing  it  to  be 
the  ancient  Palibothra.  The  town  is  la. ge  and 
populous,  but  the  houfes  are  built  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other.  E.  Long.  85.  40.  N.  Lat. 45.  25- 
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The  nate,  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  almoft  aban¬ 
doned.  Auguftus  Csefar  reunited  the  fcattered  citi¬ 
zens,  and  male  it  a  Roman  colony,  fettling  a  portion 
of  the  troops  which  obtained  the  vi&ory  of  Actiurn, 
with  other  inhabitants  from  the  adjacent  places.  Fa- 
trse  reflourifhed  and  enjoyed  dominion  over  Naupadtus, 
(Esmthea,  and  feveral  cities  of  Achaia.  In  the  time 
of  Paufanias,  Patne  was  adorned  with  temples  and  por¬ 
ticoes,  a  theatre,  and  an  odeum  which  was  fupenor  to 
any  in  Greece  but  that  of  Atticiis  Herodes  at  Athens. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  a  temple  of  Bacchus 
iEfymnetes,  in  which  was  an  image  prefer ved  in  a 
clieft,  and  conveyed,  it  was  faid,  from  Troy  by  Eury- 
pylus ;  who,  on  opening  it,  became  difordered  in  his 
fenfes.  By  the  port  were  temples;  and  by  the  tea, 
one  of  Ceres,  with  a  pleafant  grove  and  a  prophetic 
fountain  of  unerring  veracity  in  determining  the  event 
of  any  illnefa.  After  fupplicating  the  goddefs  with 
incenfe,  the  Tick  perfon  appeared,  dead  or  living,  in  a 
mirror  fufpended  fo  as  to  touch  the  furface  or  the  wa¬ 
ter.  In  the  citadel  of  Pause  was  a_  temple  of  Diana 
Laphria,  with  her  ft atue  in  the  habit  of  a  huntrefs  of 
ivory  and  gold,  given  by  Auguftus  Cmfar  when  lie 
hid  wafteCalydon  and  the  cities  of  iEtolia  to  people 
Nicopolis.  The  Patreniians  honoured  her  with  a  year¬ 
ly  feftival,  which  is  deferibed  by  Paufanias  who  was  a 


fpeftator.  They  formed  a  circle  round  the  altar  with 
pieces  of  green  wood,  each  16  cubits  long,  and  within 
heaped  dry  fuel.  The  folemnity  began  with  a  molt 
magnificent  procefiion,  which  was  clofedby  t  ie  virgin 
priellefs  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  Hags.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  the  city  and  private  perfons  offered  at  the  al¬ 
tar  fruits,  and  birds,  and  all  kinds  of  vnftims, .  wild- 


cti  omer.  ^  ,tt  V  *  •  • 

PATOMACK,  a  large  river  ot  North  Aineiica,  in 
Virginia,  which  rifes  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  fe- 
parates  Virginia  from  Maryland,  and  tails  into  Che  fa- 
peak  bay.  It  is  about  feven  miles  broad,  and  is  na¬ 
vigable  for  near  200  miles. 

PATONCE,  in  heraldry,  is  a  crofs,  flory  at  the 

J,  .hilh  a  mm  hiy  in  thi.,  .h„.  .he  mm  * 

inftead  of  m**  imm  M»  .  S'.hkhtt  6rl  tMkd.  H,  .hot  . 

ed  fomewhat  in  the  pattee  form,  bee  b .  ^  bear  and  another  animal  forced  a  way  through  the 

PATRrE,  a  city  of ^cha.a  1  h«  pl*ce  w«  but  were  reConduaed  to  the  pile.  It  was  not 

If  i?  Mt  hasSn  often  attacked  by  enemies^  taken,  were 

*•«■”*-*  Th'  — '  -  “ 


its  fummit  crowned  with  a  ruinous  ca  ble. 

a  brave  defence  in  1447  againft  Sultan  Moral,  an 
held  out  until  the  peace  was  conclude  ,  which  fa 
rendered  the  Morea  tributary  to  the  i  urks.  A  y 
flat  before  it  was  once  the  port,  which  has  beendio- 
ked  with  mud.  It  has  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Strab  , 
only  an  indifferent  road  for  vefiels.  lhe  houfe  of  N  - 
cliolas  Paul,  Efq;  the  Englifh  conful,  flood  on  part  of 
the  wall  either  of  the  theatre  or  the  odeum.  By  a 
fountain  was  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  inscription, 
faw  alfo  a  large  marble  buft  much  defaced  ;  and_*^ 
French  conful  rtiowed  us  a  colleftion  of  medals.  W 
found  nothing  remarkable  in  the  citadel.  It  is  a  p  ac 
of  fome  trade,  and  is  inhabited  by  Jews  as  well  as  by 
Turks  and  Greeks.  The  latter  have  feveral  churches. 
One  is  dedicated  to  St  Andrew  the  apoftle,  who  fuf- 
fered  martyrdom  there,  and  is  of  8Feat  an  , 1  ^ 
had  been  recently  repaired.  The  fite  by  the  fea  is 
fupoofed  that  of  the  temple  of  Ceres.  By  it  is  a  foun¬ 
tain.  The  air  is  bad,  and  the  country  round  about 
over-run  with  the  low  fhrub  called  glycyrrhiza  or  li- 

**  Of  its  ancient  ftate,  the  fame  author  fpeaks  thus  : 

Patrse  aflifted  the  jEtolians  when  invaded  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus ;  but  afterwards  was  imfortu- 


Patrte  was  double  that  of  the  men.  They  were  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  in  a  manufacture  of  flax  which  grew  in 
Elis,  weaving  garments,  and  attire  tor  the  head. 

PATRANA,  or  Pastrana,  a  town  of  New  Ca- 
ftile  in  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated 
between  the  rivers  Tajo  and  Tajuna,  in  W.  Long. 

2.  4 c.  N.  Lat.  40.  26.  _ 

PATRAS,  an  ancient  and  flourifhing  town  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  capital  of  a  duchy, -with 
a  Greek  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  pretty  large  and  po¬ 
pulous  5  and  the  Jews,  who  are  one-third  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  four  fynagogues.  There 
handfome  mofques  and  Greek  churches,  lhe  Jews 
carry  on  a  great  trade  in  filk,  leather,  honey,  wax, 
and  cheefe.  There  are  cyprefs  trees  of  a  prodigious 
height,  and  excellent  pomegranates,  citrons,  and  oran¬ 
ges.  It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken,  and 
it  is  juft  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  is  feated 

in  E.  Long.  21.  45.  N.  Lat.  38.  17.  .  ,  . 

PATRICA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  ot  the 
church,  and  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  towards  the 
fea-coaft,  and  eight  miles  eaft  of  Oftia.  About  a 
mile  from  this  place  is  a  hill  called  Monte  de  Ltyano 
which  fome  have  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Lavimum 

founded  by.iRneas.  PATRES 
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Patres,  PATRES  conscripti.  See  Conscript  and  Se- 

^Patriarch.  NAT0R# 

PATRIARCH,  Patriarcha,  one  ©f  thofe  firft 
fathers  who  lived  towards  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  who  became  famous  by  their  long  lines  of  defend¬ 
ants.  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  and  his  twelve 
fons,  are  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  T  diament ;  Seth, 
Enoch,  See.  were  antediluvian  patriarchs, 

The  authority  of  patriarchal  government  exifted  in 
the  fathers  of  families,  and  their  firft-born  after  them, 
exercifing  all  kinds  of  ecclefiaflical  and  civil  authority 
in  their  refpe&ive  houfeholds  ;  and  to  this  govern¬ 
ment,  which  lafled  till  the  time  of  the  Ifraelites  dwell¬ 
ing  in  Egypt,  fome  have  aferibed  an  abfolute  and  de- 
fpotic  power,  extending  even  to  the  punifhment  by 
death.  In  proof  of  this,  is  produced  the  curfe  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Noah  upon  Canaan  (Gtn.ix.  25.);  but  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this  affair  Noah  feems  to  have 
a£led  rather  as  a  prophet  than  a  patriarch.  Another 
inftance  of  fuppofed  defpotic  power  is  Abraham’s  turn¬ 
ing  Hagar  and  Ehmael  out  of  his  family  (Gen.  xxi.  9, 
&c.)  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  thought  to  furnifh  evidence 
of  any  finguhar  authority  veiled  in  the  patriarchs,  as 
fuch,  and  peculiar  to  thofe  ages.  The  third  inftance 
brought  forward  to  the  fame  purpofe  is  that  of  Jacob’s 
denouncing  a  curfe  upon  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xlix. 
7.),  which  is  maintained  by  others  to  bean  inftance  of 
prophetic  infpiration  more  than  of  patriarchal  power. 
The  fourth  inftance  is  that  of  Judah  with  regard  to 
Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.)  ;  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
remarked,  that  Jacob,  the  father  of  Judah,  was  ft  ill 
living;  that  Tamar  was  not  one  of  his  own  family  ; 
and  that  fhe  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  which  was  death  by  burning ;  and  that  Judah 
on  this  occalion  might  fpeak  only  as  a  profecutor. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which 
of  thefe  opinions  are  moll  agreeable  to  truth.  Men 
who  believe  the  orig  n  of  civil  government,  and  the 
obligation  to  obedience,  to  arife  from  a  fuppofed  ori¬ 
ginal  contrail,  either  real  or  implied,  will  be  naturally 
led  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  patriarchs  :  and 
thofe  again  who  eftcem  government  to  be  a  divine  in- 
flitution,  will  be  as  apt  to  raife  that  authority  to  the 
higheft  pitch  that  either  reafon  or  feripture  will  per¬ 
mit  them.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  authority  exifted 
in  fathers,  and  defeended  to  their  firil-born,  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  neither  unnatural  nor  im¬ 
probable  to  imagine,  that  the  idea  of  hereditary  power 
and  hereditary  honours  was  firft  taken  from  this  cir- 
cumftance.  But  whether  authority  has  defeended 
through  father  and  fon  in  this  way  to  our  times,  is  a 
circumftance  that  cannot  in  one  inftance  be  afferted, 
and  can  be  denied  in  a  thoufand.  The  real  fource  of 
the  dignity  and  of  the  authority  of  modern  times 
feems  to  have  been,  fkiil  in  the  art  of  war,  and  fuccefs 
in  the  condudl  of  conquefts. 

Jewi/h  Patriarch,  a  dignity,  refpe&ing  the  origin 
of  which  there  are  a  variety  of  opinions.  The  learned 
authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hillory  think,  that  the  firft 
appearance  and  inftitution  of  thofe  patriarchs  happened 
under  Nerva  the  fucceffor  of  Domitian.  It  feems  pro¬ 


bable  that  the  patriarchs  were  of  the  Aaronic  or  Le-  Patriarch, 
vitical  race;  the  tribe  of  Judah  being  at  that  time  too  ' 
much  depreffed,  and  too  obnoxious  to  the  Romans  to 
be  able  to  affume  any  external  power.  Blit  of  what¬ 
ever  tribe  they  were,  their  authority  came  to  be  very 
confiderable.  Their  principal  bufmefs  was  to  inftrmft 
the  people;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  inflituted  fchools 
in  feveral  cities.  And  having  gained  great  reputation 
for  their  extraordinary  learning,  zeal,  and  piety,  they 
might, in  time,  not  only  bring  a  great  conconrfe  of  other 
Jews  from  ether  parts,  as  from  Egypt  and  other  weft- 
ern  provinces  of  their  difpcrfion,  but  likewife  prove  the 
meansoftheirpatriarchal  authority’s  being  acknowledg¬ 
ed  there.  From  them  they  ventured  at  length  to  levy  a 
kind  of  tribute,  in  order  to  defray  the  charges  of  their 
dignity,  and  of  the  officers  (a)  under  them,  whofe  bu~ 
finefs  it  was  to  carry  their  orders  and  decifions  through 
the  other  provinces  of  their  dilperfion,  and  to  fee  them 
puradlually  executed  by  all,  that  fome  lhadow  of  union 
at  leaft  might  be  kept  up  among  the  weftern  Jews. 

They  likewife  nominated  the  doctors  who  were  to  pre- 
fide  over  their  fchools  and  academies  ;  and  thefe  were 
in  procefs  of  time  ftyled  chiefs  and  princes ,  in  ^rder  to 
raife  the  credit  of  that  dignity,  or  to  imply  the  great 
regard  which  their  difciples  were  to  pay  to  them.  Thefe 
chiefs  became  at  length  rivals  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and . 
fome  of  them  poffeffed  both  dignities  at  ence;  an  ufur- 
pation  which  caufed  not  only  great  confufion  amongft 
them,  but  oftentimes  very  violent  and  bloody  conteii9. 
However,  as  the  Jewifh  Rabbies  have  trumped  up  a 
much  older  era  for  this  patriarchal  dignity,  and  have 
given  ua  a  fncceffion  of  them  down  to  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  which  it  was  abolished,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
give  our  readers  the  fubilance  of  what  they  have  writ¬ 
ten  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  order  of  men;  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  fhow  them  the  abfurdity  and  falsehood 
of  that  pretended  fucceffion  to  this  imaginary  dignity. 

According  to  them,  the  firft  patriarch  was  Hilltl, 
furnamed  the  Babylonian ,  bccaufe  he  was  fent  for  from 
thence  to  Jerufalem  about  100  years  before  the  ruin 
of  their  capital,  or  30  years  before  the  birth  of  Chriil, 
to  decide  a  difpute  about  the  keeping  of  Eafter,  which 
on  that  year  fell  out  on  the  Sabbath-day  ;  and  it  was 
on  account  of  his  wife  decifion  that  he  was  raifed  to 
that  dignity,  which  continued  in  his  family  till  the 
faid  fifth  century.  He  was  likewife  looked  upon  as  a  / 

fecond  Mofes,  becaufe  he  lived  like  him  40  years  in  ob- 
feurity,  40  more  in  great  reputation  for  learning  and 
fandlity,  and  40  more  in  poffeffion  of  this  patriarchal 
dignity.  They  make  him  little  inferior  to  that  law¬ 
giver  in  other  of  his  excellencies,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
authority  he  gained  over  the  whole  Jewifh  nation.  The 
wonder  will  be,  how  Heiod  the  Great,  who  was  fo 
jealous  of  his  own  power,  could  fuffer  a  flranger  to  be 
raifed  to  fuch  a  height  of  it,  barely  for  having  decided 
a  difpute  which  mull  in  all  likelihood  have  been  ad¬ 
judged  by  others  long  before  that  time. 

However,  Hilled  was  fucceedtd  by  his  fon  Simeon, 
whom  many  Chriftians  pretend  to  have  been  the  vene¬ 
rable  old  perfem  of  that  name,  who  received  the  di¬ 
vine  infant  in  his  arms.  The  Jews  give  him  but  a 

very 


(a)  Thefe  were  called  JJpoJlali  or  Lsgqth 
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very  obfeure  patriarchate  ;  though  the  authors  above 
quoted  make  him,  moreover,  chief  of  the  fanhedrim  i 
an  1  Epiphanius  fays,  that  the  prieftly  tribe  hated  him 
fo  much  for  giving  fo  ample  a  teftimony  to  the  divine 
child  that  they  denied  him  common  burial.  But  it 
is  hardly  credible  that  St  Luke  (liould  have  fo  care- 
lefsly  paf!ed  over  his  two-fold  dignity,  if  he  had  been 
really  poffeffed  of  them,  and  have  given  him  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  a  juft  and  devout  man. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Jochanan,  not  in  right  ot  de- 
feent,  but  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  which  the  Rab- 
bies,  according  to  cuftom,  have  raifed  to  fo  furpriimg 
a  height,  that,  according  to  them,  if  the  whole  heavens 


were  paper,  all  the  tree3  in  the  world  pens,  and  all  the 
m^n  writers,  they  would  not  fuffice  to  pen  down  all 
his  leflons.  He  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  two  years, 
according  to  feme,  or  five  according  to  others  :  arid 
was  the  perfon  who,  obferving  the  gates  of  the  temple 
to  open  of  their  own  accord,  cried  out,  “  O  temple, 
temple  !  why  art  thou  thus  moved  !  We  know  that 
thou  art  to  be  dcflroyed,  feeing  Zechanah  hath  fore¬ 
told  it,  faying,  <  Open  thy  gates,  O  Lebanus,  ami  let 
the  flames  confume  thy  cedats.”  Upon  this  lie  is  fur¬ 
ther  reported  to  have  complimented  Vefpafian,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  as  fome  have  correded  the  llory,  Titus,  with  the 
title  of  king,  a  (Turing  him  that  it  was  a  royal  perfon 
who  was  to  deilroy  that  edifice  on  which  account 
they  pretend  that  general  gave  him  leave  to  remove 
the  fanhedrim  to  Japhne. 

The  Jewifh  writers  add,  that  he  likewife  erected  an 
academy  there,  which  fubfifted  till  the  death  of  Aki- 
ba  ;  and  was  likewife  the  feat  of  the  patriarch  ;  and 
confifted  of  300  fchools,  or  daffies  of  fcholars.  Ano¬ 
ther  he  ere&ed  at  Lydda,  not  far  from  Japhne,  and 
where  the  Chriftians  have  buried  their  famed  bt 
George.  He  lived  120  years,  jmd  being  afked,  what 
he  had  done  to  prolong  his  life  ?  he  gave  this  wife  an- 
fwer  ;  I  never  made  water  nearer  a  houfe  of  prayer  than 
four  cubits  :  I  never  difguifed  my  name  :  I  have  taken 
care  to  celebrate  all  feftivals  :  and  my  mother  hath 
even  fold  my  head  ornaments  to  buy  wine  enough  to 
make  me  merry  on  fnch  days;  and  left  me  at  her 
death  300  hogfoeads  of  it,  to  fan&ify  the  Saboath.— 
The  doftors  that  flouriflied  in  his  time  were  no .left 
confiderable,  both  for  their  number  and  charader  ; 
particularly  the  famed  Rabbi  Chanina,  of  whom  the 
Bath  Col  was  heard  to  fay,  that  the  world  was  pre- 
ferved  for  the  fake  of  him  ;  and  R.  Nicodemus,  whom 
they  pretend  to  have  Hopped  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  like 
another  Joftnia. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Gamaliel,  a  man,  according 
to  them,  of  unfufferable  pride  ;  and  yet  of  fo  umver- 
fal  authority  over  all  the  Jews,  not  only  in  the  welt, 
but  over  the  whole  world,  that  the  very  monarehs  tuf- 
fered  his  laws  to  be  obeyed  in  their  dominions,  not 
one  of  them  offering  toobftrua  the  execution  of  them. 
In  his  days  flotitiftied  Samuel  the  Lefs,  who  composed 
a  prayer  full  of  the  bittereft  cutfcs  againft  heretics, 
by  which  they  mean  the  Chriftians  ;  and  which  are 
ftill  in  ufe  to  this  day.  Gamaliel  was  no  lefs  an  tne- 
my  to  them  ;  and  yet  both  have  been  challenged,  the 
former  as  the  celebrated  mafter  of  our  great  apoftle, 
the  other  as  his  difciple  in  his  unconverted  {late. 

Simon  II.  his  fon  and  fucceflor,  was  the  firft  mar¬ 
tyr  who  died  during  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem.  The 
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people  fo  regretted  bis  death,  that  an  order  was  given,  p»tr'3rct1-, 
in  Head  of  to  bumpers  of  wine,  which  were  ufually . 
drank  at  the  funeral  of  a  faint,  to  drink  1 3  at  his,  on 
account  of  his  martyrdom.  Thefe  bumper3  were  in 
time  multiplied,  they  tell  us,  to  fuch  lhameful  height, 
that  the  fanhedrim  was  forced  to  make  fome  new  re- 
gulations  to  prevent  that  abufe. 

Thefe  are  the  patriarchs  which,  the  Rabbies  tell  us, 
preceded  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple;  and  we  need 
no  farther  confutation  of  this  pretended  dignity,  than 
the  filence  of  the  facred  hiftorians,  who  not  only  make 
not  the  leaft  mention  of  it,  but  afTure  us  all  along  that 
they  were  the  high-priefts  who  preftded  in  the  fanhe- 


drim  ;  and  before  whom  all  cafes  relating  to  the  Jewifti 
religion  were  brought  and  decided.  It  was  the  high- 
prieft  who  examined  and  condemned  our  Saviour  ;  that 
condemned  St  Stephen  ;  that  forbad  the  jollies  to 
preach  in  Chrift’s  name  ;  and  who  fat  as  judge  on  the 
great  apoftle  at  the  head  of  that  fupreme  court.  1  he 
fame  may  be  urged  from  Jofephus,  who  rnuft  needs 
have  known  and  mentioned  this  pretended  dignity,  it 
any  fuch  there  had  been  ;  and  yet  is  fo  far  from  taking 
the  leaft  notice  of  it,  that,  like  the  evangelills,  he  pla¬ 
ces  the  pontiffs  alone  at  the  head  of  all  the  Jewifh  at- 
fairs  ;  and  names  the  high-prieft  Ananusas  having  the 
care  and  dire&iou  of  the  war  againft  the  Romans ;  — 
which  i3  an  evident  proof  that  there  were  then  no  fuch 
patriarchs  in  being. 

To  all  this  let  us  add,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
fuch  remarkable  fucceffion,  the  Talmuthfis  would  have 
preferved  it  to  future  ages  ;  whereas,  neither  they,  nor 
any  of  the  ancient  authors  of  the  Jewifh  church,  make 
any  mention  of  it ;  but  only  fome  of  their  do&ors, 
who  have  written  a  confiderable  time  after  them,  as  o t 
writers  to  whom  little  credit  can  be  given  in  points  of 
this  nature;  tfpecially  as  there  are  fuch  unfurmount- 
able  contraditlior-s  between  them,  as  no  authors  ei¬ 
ther  Jewifh  or  Chriftian  have,  with  all  their  pains,  been 
hitherto  able  to  reconcile. 

Their  fucceffion,  according  to  the  generality  ot 
thofe  rabbies,  {lands  as  tollows ;  f 

1.  Hillel  the  Babylonian.  2.  Simeon  the  fon  of 
Hillel.  3.  Gamaliel  the  fon  of  Simeon.  4.  Sime¬ 
on  II.  the  fon  of  Gamaliel  5.  Gamaliel  II.  the  fon 
of  Simeon  II.  6.  Simeon  III.  the  fon  of  Gamaliel  II. 

7  [udah  the  fon  of  Simeon  III.  8.  Gamaliel  III. 
the  fon  of  Judah.  9.  Judah  II.  the  fon  of  Gamaliel 
III.  10.  Hillel  IT.  fon  of  Judah  II.  H.  Judah  III. 
fon  of  Hillel  II.  12  Hillel  III.  fon  of  Judah  HI. 
11.  Gamaliel  IV.  fon  of  Hillel  III.  .  ,  . 

According  to  Gants  T/.emach  David,  who  hath 

reduced  them  to  10,  they  are, 

1.  Hillel  the  Babylonian.  2.  Simeon  the  Ion  ot 
Hillel.  3.  Rabb  Gamaliel  llebona.  4.  R.  Simeon 
the  fon  of  Gamaliel.  5.  Rsbhan  Gamaliel  his  fon. 
6.  R.  Jehudah  the  prince.  7.  Hillel  the  prince,  his 
fon.  8.  llabban  Gamaliel  the  Old.  9.  Simeon  III. 
10.  R.  Judah,  Naffi  or  prince.  . 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their 
fir  ft  rife  was  in  Nerva’s  time,  however  much  Jewilh 
pride  may  have  prompted  them  to  talfify,  and  toailert 
their  origin  to  have  been  maie  ancient  than  it  really  was. 
Nor  have  the  Jews  been  faithful  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  authority  of  thefe  men.  They  have  exaggera¬ 
ted  their  power  beyond  all  bounds,  for  the  purpofe  of 
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repelling  the  arguments  ofChriftians :  for  their  power  not  appear  that  the  dignity  of  patriarch  was  appro-  Patriarch, 

W0T\  MWy-  thanf  fobftantul.  In  time,  printed  to  the  five  grand  fees  of  Rome,  Conftantinople,  — v - ' 

however,  they  certainly  rmpofed  upon  the  people;  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerufidem  till  after  the 

and  what  power  they  did  poffefs  (which  the  Romans  council  of  Chalcedon  in  4  ;i  {  for  when  the  council  of 

only  allowed  to  be  w  religious  matters  or  in  fuch  as  Nice  regulated  the  limits  and  prerogatives  of  the  three 

were  conneded  with  religion )  they  exern fed  with  great  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria  it  did 


rigour.  Their  pecuniary  demands,  in  particular,  be¬ 
came  very  exorbitant ;  and  was  the  caufe  of  their  fup. 
preflion  in  the  year  429. 

#  Patriarchs,  among  Chriftians,  are  ecclefiafticd 
dignitaries,  or  bifhops,  fo  called  from  their  paternal 
authority  in  the  church.  The  power  of  patriarchs  was 
not  the  fame  in  all,  but  differed  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cufloms  of  countries,  or  the  pleafures  of  kings  and 
councils.  Thus  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  grew 
to  be  a  patriarch  over  the  patriarchs  of  Ephefus  and 
Caffarea,  and  was  called  the  (Ecumenical  and  tiniverjal 
patriarch;  and  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  fome 
prerogatives  which  no  other  patriarch  but  himfclf  en¬ 
joyed,  fuch  as  rhe  right  of  confecrating  and  appro¬ 
ving  every  (ingle  bifhop  under  his  jurifdiaion. 

t  The  patriarchate  lias  been  ever  efleemed  the  fupreme 
dignity  in  the  church  ;  the  bifhop  had  only  under  him 
the  territory  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  bifhop  ;  the 
metropolitan  fuperintended  a  province,  and  had  for 
fuftragans  the  bifhops  of  his  province  ;  the  primate  was 
the  chief  of  what  was  then  called  a  diocefe  (a),  and  had 
feveral  metropolitans  under  him  ;  and  the  patriarch  had 
under  him  feveral  diocefes,  compofing  one  exarchate, 
and  the  primates  themfelves  were  under  him. 


not  give  them  the  title  of  patriarchs,  though  it  allowed 
them  the  pre-eminence  and  privileges  thereof ;  thus 
when  the  council  of  Conftantinople  adjudged  the  fe- 
coud  place  to  the  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  who  till 
then  was  only  a  fuffragan  of  Heraclea,  it  faid  nothing 
.  the  patriarchate.  Nor  is  the  term  patriarch  found 
m  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  whereby 
the  fifth  place  is  affigned  to  the  bifhop  of  Jerufalem  5 
nor  chd  tbefc  five  patriarchs  govern  all  the  churches. 

1  here  were  befidea  many  independent  chiefs  of  dio¬ 
cefes,  who,  far  from  owning  the  jurifdiaion  of  the 
grand  patriarchs,  called  themfelves  patriarchs  ;  fuch  as 
that  of  Aquileia  ;  nor  was  Carthage  ever  fubjeft  to  the 
patriarch  ot  Alexandria.  Mofiieim  *  imagines  that  the  *  Ecclef. 
biihops,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  voi-  *• 
ever  the.  reft  of  their  order,  were  diftinguifhed  by  the^* 

Jewifh  title  of  patriarchs  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
authority  of  the  patriarchs  gradually  increafed,  till, 
about  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  all  affairs  of  moment 
within  the  compafs  of  their  patriarchate  came  before 
them,  either  at  firft  hand  or  by  appeals  from  the  metro¬ 
politans.  They  confecrated  bifhops  affembled  yearly 
m  council  the  clergy  of  their  refpedive  difirias;  pro¬ 
nounced  a  decifive  judgment  in  thofe  cafes  where  ac- 

r*11  f  t  U _ _ _ .  ♦  n  «  • 


Ufher,  Pagi,  De  Marca,  and  Morinus,  .tribute  the  cufationY we^^hSft  bifhop  'and  7  •  fY 

eftablilhmmof  the  grand  patriarchates  to  tbe  apoftles  vicars  or  deputies,  dothed  with  their’ aufhorfty"S 


themfelves ;  who,  in  their  opinion,  according  to  the 
description  of  the  world  then  given  by  geographers, 
pitched  on  the  three  principal  cities  in  the  three  paits 
of  the  known  world  ;  viz.  Rome  in  Europe,  Antioch 
in  Alia,  and  Alexandria  in  Africa :  and  thus  formed 
a  trinity  ot  patriarchs.  Others  maintain  that  the  name 
patriarch  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Nice  ;  and  that  for  a  Jong  time  afterwards  patriarchs 
and  primates  were  confounded  together,  as  being  all 
equally  chiefs  of  diocefes,  and  equally  fuperior  to  me¬ 
tropolitans,  who  were  only  chiefs  of  provinces.  Hence 
Socrates  gives  the  title  patriarch  to  all  the  chiefs  of 
diocefes,  and  reckons  ten  of  them.  Indeed,  it  does 


i  :  ciuinoriiy,  10“ 

the  prefervation  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter 
provinces.  In  fhort,  nothing  was  done  without  con- 
iulting  them;  and  their  decrees  were  executed  with  the 
fame  regularity  and  refpeft  as  thofe  of  the  princes. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  patnarchs  was  not  acknowledged  through 
atl  the  provinces  without  exception.  Several  diftrifls, 
both  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  empires,  were  exempted 
from  their  jurifdiaion.  The  Latin  church  had  no  patri- 
archs  till  the  fixth  century  ;  and  the  churches  of  Gaul, 
•Britain,  &c.  were  never  fubjeft  to  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch  of  Rome,  whofe  authority  only  extended  to  the 
fuburbicary  provinces.  There  was  no  primacy,  no  ex- 

archate 


and  diocefes.  A  province  comprifed  the  cities  of  J“  u  •  One  of  thefe  dmfions  was  into  provinces 

the  adjacent  villages  and  furrounding  trad  ot  country  This  Hifi-n'A  n  i  ^  refided,*  together  with 

hended  many  parilhes  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  that  word  rSf  7  A  TT’  ^ouSh  il  comP«' 
divided  into  thirteen  diocefes:  t.  The  Oriental rlZ  'Z  and  Ho™  the  empire  was 
Egypt,  fix  provinces;  3.  The  Afettit  dioSfet  Si  ^ 

diocefe  of  Thrace,  fix  provinces  ;  6.  The  diocefe  of  Macedonia  fix  nrnv'n  Pr°vlnces  >  5-  ^  he 

provinces;  8.  The  Italic  diocefe,  feventeen  provinces  -  o  Ve ’diocefe  of  IlkrnV'  d'°Ce^  of  Decia>  fivc 
diocefe  of  Africa,  fix  provinces  ;’  ,  t.  The  SpPani(h  diocefe,  Sen ZoIncL 2 The  5  /°V  Thc 

teen  provinces ;  13.  The  Britannic  diocefe,  five  provinces  Each  of  tbe’fi-  •  Galhcan  diocefe, .ieven- 

,  and  each  many  modern  parilhes  See  Bingham's OriSines  S 
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•  t  i  4. 4.%  Viitfkrvr\Q  T)nmbarton,  in  what  is  now  called  Scotland)  but  then 

Patriarchal  archate  nor  patiiarchate,  owned  heie  ,  u  .  ^  ’  COmprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Britain. 

p  H.  .  with  the  metropolitans,  governed  the  chnrch  m  com-  ^mprehen^^  ^  ^  ^  Br  t!(h 

,_Pa:':ck-  mon.  Indeed,  after  the  name  patnarch  becam  fi^u“t  j  uJe,  “  valiant  in  war.”  On  fome  inroad  of 

- - - -  in  the  weft,  it  was  attributed  to  the  biffiops  of  bouiges  iangua0e,  _  ^  v..  , 

in  me  wcu,  *  fi.rn  firattnn.  viz. 


Patrick. 


and  Lyon  Vbut  it  was  only  in  the  firft  figuration,  viz 
as  heads  of  diocefes.  Du  Cange  ays,  that  there  have 
been  fome  abbots  who  have  borne  the  title  of  patriarchs. 

PATRIARCHAL  cross,  in  heraldry,  is  that 
where  the  fnaft  is  twice  croffed  ;  the  lower  arms  being 

longer  than  the  upper  ones. 

PATRICIAN,  a  title  given,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  the  defendants  of  the  hundred,  or,  as  fome 
will  have  it,  of  the  two  hundred  firft  fenaton  du>fcn 
by  Romulus;  and  by  him  called  patres,  fathers- , 
Romulus  eftablifhed  this  order  after  tae  examp 
the  Athenians;  who  were  divided  into  two  claffes, 
l;'  the  f.ta(  Patricks ,  and  populaces. 

Patricians,  therefore,  were  originally  the  nobility  ;  in 
oppofition  to  the  plebeians.  They  were  the  only  per- 
fons  whom  Romulus  allowed  to  afpire  to  the  magutra- 
cv  •  and  they  exercifed  all  the  fundtions  of  the  pneft- 
hood  till  the  year  of  Rome  495-  But  the  cognizance 
and  charaaer  of  thefe  ancient  families  being  almoft 

loft  and  extinsjuilhed  by  a  long  courfe  of  years,  and 

frequent  changes  in  the  empire,  a  nevv  kind  o  Pdt 
cians  were  afterwards  fet  on  toot,  who  had  no  pie- 
ter.fions  from  birth,  but  whofe  title  depended  entirety 
the  emperor’s  favour.  This  new  patriciate,  Zoz  - 
mils  tells  us,  was  ereded  by  Conftantme,  who  con.er- 
Ted  the  quality  on  his  counfellors  not  becaufe  they 
were  defended  from  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  fenate, 
but  becaufe  they  were  the  fathers  °£  the  repabhc  or 
of  the  empire.  This  dignity  m  time  became  the 
higheft  of  the  empire.  Jutt.n, an  calls  it  fummam  Jj*- 
tMem  In  effeft,  the  patricians  feem  to  have  hadffie 
precedence  of  the  conf dares,  and te .have  taken  piace 
before  them  in  the  fenate  ;  though  F.  I  abei  ai.eits  the 
contrary.  What  confounds  the  queftion  is,  that  the 
two  dignities  often  met  in  the  fame  peifon  ;  becauf 
the  patriciate  was  only  conferred  on  tbofe  who  had 
t  ontP  through  the  firft  offices  of  the  empire,  or  had 
been  confuls.  Pope  Adrain  mack  Charlemagne  tak 
th-  title  of  patrician  before  he  affirmed  the  quality  of 
emperor  ;  and  other  popes  have  given  the  title  to  other 
kings  and  princes  by  reafon  of  its  eminence. 

Patbician  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  often  conferred 
o„  men  of  the  firft  quality  in  the  time  of  our  Anglo- 

Si“ "tSS  DMes,  Patrick  DM,  in  mythology,  were 
T,„,rS..,  tile  (Senliis,  Pint..  B.ceta,  (he  Sun. 

the  Moon,  and  the  Earth. 

Patricians,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  were  ancient 
fedaries,  who  dillurbed  the  peace  of  the  church  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  :  thus  called  from  tneir 
founder  Patricks,  preceptor  of  a  ^a^ionrte  call  d 
Symnachus.  His  diftinguifhmg  tenet  was,  that  the 
fubftar.ee  of  the  fleih  is  not  the  work  of  God,  but 

tFat  of  the  devil:  on  which  account  his  adherents  bore 

an  implacable  hatred  to  their  own  fleih  ;  which  fore¬ 
times  carried  them  fo  far  as  to  kill  themfelves.  .  hey 
were  alfo  called  Tatianites,  and  made  a  branch  of 

tie  Encratitje.  „  _  ,  ,  ,  r„ 

PATRICK  (St),  the  apoftle  of  Ireland,  and  ie- 
cond  biih op  of  that  country.  He  was  born  April  5th. 
A.  D.  373,  of  a  good  family,  at  Kirk  1  atnc  nea 


certain  exiles  from  Ireland  he  was  taken  pnfoner  and 
carried  into  that  kingdom,  where  he  continued  iix 
years  in  the  fervice  of  Milcho,  who  had  bought  him 
of  three  others,  when  Patric  acquired  the  new  name  of 
Cnthrak ,  or  Ceathar-Tigh,  i.  t.  four  families.  In  this 
time  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Irifh  language,  and 
at  laft  made  his  efcape,  and  returned  home  on  board  a 
flilp  About  two  years  after,  he  formed  a  defign  of 
converting  the  Irifh,  either  in  confequence  of  a  dream, 
or  of  reflection  on  what  he  had  obfeived  during  his 
acquaintance  with  them.  The  better  to  qualify  him- 
fell  for  this  undertaking,  he  travelled  to  the  continent, 
where  he  continued  35  years,  purfumg  his  Andies  un¬ 
der  the  direflion  of  his  mother’s  uncle  St.  Martin,  bi- 
(hop  of  Tours,  who  had  ordained  him  deacon  ;  and 
after  his  death  with  St  German,  biftiop  of  Auxerre, 
who  ordained  him  prieft,  and  gave  him  his  third  name 
Mavjn  or  Maginim. 

An  ancient  author,  Henricus  Antifioderenfis,  who 
wrote  a  book  concerning  the  miracles  of  St  German, 
confiders  it  as  the  higheft  honour  of  that  prelate  to  have 
been  the  inftruftor  of  St  Patrick  :  “  As  the  glory  of  a 
father  fhines  in  the  government  of  his  fons,  out  of  the 
many  difciples  in  religion  who  are  reported  to  have  been 
his  fons  in  Chrift;  fuffice  it  briefly  to  mention  one  by  far 
the  moft  famous,  as  the  feries  of  his  a&ions  mows,  Pa- 
trick  the  particular  apoftle  of  Ireland,  who  being  under 
his  holy  difeipline  1  8  years,  derived  no  little  knowledge 
in  the  infpired  writings  from  fuch  a  fource.  1  he  molt 
godly  divine  pontiff,  confidering  him  alike  diftinguifh- 
ed  in  religion,  eminent  for  virtue,  and  ftedfaft  in  doc¬ 
trine  ;  and  thinking  it  abfurd  to  let  one  of  the  heft  la¬ 
bourers  remain  inaftive  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  re¬ 
commended  him  to  Celeftine,  Pope  of  Rome,  by  his 
prefbyter  Segetius,  who  was  to  carry  to  the  apoftolic 
fee  a  teftimonlal  of  ecclefiaftical  merit  of  this  excel- 
lent  man.  Approved  by  his  judgment,  fupported  by 
his  authority,  and  confirmed  by  his  bkffing,  he  fet 
out  for  Ireland ;  and  being  peculiaily  deftined  to  that 
people  as  their  apoftle,  ihftrufted  them  at  that  time  by 
his  doftrine  and  miracles ;  and  now  does  and  will  for¬ 
ever  difplay  the  wonderful  power  of  bis  apolllefhip.” 
Laftly,  Pope  Celeftine  confecrated  him  biffiop,  and 
gave  him  his  moft  familiar  name  Patricks,  expreflive 
of  his  honourable  defeent ;  and  to  give  luftre  and 
weight  to  the  commiffion  which  he  now  charged  him 
with  to  eonvert  the  Irifh-  Palladius  had  been  here  a 
year  before  him  on  the  fame  defign,  but  with  little 
fuccefs  :  the  faints  Kieran,  Ailbe,  Declan,  and 
I!  ar,  were  precuifora  both  to  Palladius  and  Iatiick. 
But  the  great  office  of  apoftle  of  Ireland  was  refetved 
for  our  prelate,  who  landed  in  the  country  of  the  Evo- 
lein  or  at  Wicklow,  A.  D.  441.  His  firft  convert 
was"  Sinell,  eighth  in  defeent  from  Cormac  king  of 
Leinfter  ;  but  not  meeting  with  encouragement,  he 
proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  Ulfter,  where  he 
founded  a  church  (afterwards  the  famous  abbey  of 
Saul,  in  the  county  of  Down),  remarkable  for  its  po¬ 
rtion,  being  made  out  of  a  barn,  and  its  greateft 
length  reaching  from  north  to  fouth.  After  labouring 
feven  years  indefatigably  in  his  great  work,  he  return- 
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'Cel  to  Britain,  which  he  delivered  from  the  hcrefies  of 
Pelagius  and  Arius;  ensured  feverd  eminent  perfons 
to  affi’t  him  ;  vffited  the  Ifle  of  Man,  which  he  con- 
verted  in  44c,  when  the  lifhoprlc  was  founded  ;  and, 
A.  D.  448,  returned  to  the  fee  of  Armagh  (a),  which 
lie  had  founded  three  years  before  ;  and  in  13  years 
•more  completed  the  convert] 011  of  the  whole  ifland  (b). 
After  giving  ,  an  account  of  his  commiffion  at  Rome,  lie 
once  more  returned  hither,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  between  the  monafleries  of  Armagh  and  Saul, 
Superintending  and  enforcing  the  great  plan  of  dodlrine 
and  difeipline  which  he  had  eftabliihed.  After  ha¬ 
lving  eftablifhed  Schools,  or  an  academy  here,  he  clofed 
his  hfe  and  miniilry  at  Saul  a!  bey,  in  the  120th  year 
of  his  age,  March  17.  A.  I).  493,  and  was  buried  at 
J)ow:i  afterwards,  in  the  fame  grave  with  St  Bright 
and  St  Columb,  in  the  fame  place.  Refpe£Hng  his 
burial-place,  however,  there  have  been  great  difpntes ; 
and  it  hns  been  as  great  a  fnbjedl  of  debate  with  the 
religions,  as  Homer’s  birth-place  was  formerly  among 
the  cities  of  Greece.  Thofe  of  Blown  lay  claim  'to 
'it,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  verfes  : 
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the  churc-h  at  Battcifea  in  Surry,  he  was  preferred  to  PatriAj 
the  reftory  of  St  Pauls,  Covent-garden,  In  London,  1>atrimo'<- 

Where  he  mnl-innr'v}  oil  _r.i  1  .  _ _ ji 


Thefe  three  in  Down  lie  in  tomb  one, 

Briget,  Puricius,  and  Columba  pious. 

’Thoft  of  Glaftenbury  in  England,  from  the  old  mo¬ 
numents  of  their  church :  And  fome  Scots  af¬ 
firm  him  to  have  been  both  born  and  buried  among 
them  at  Glafgow.  Hi3  genuine  works  were  collected 
and  printed  by  Sir  James  Ware,  1656.  His  imme¬ 
diate  fucoefibr  in  this  fee  was  St  Binen  or  Begnus. 

.  Order  of  &t  P jir  'ick,  an  inftitution  which  took  place 
in  Ireland  in  the  year  1783*  the  fifth  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  in  that  year,  the  king  ordered  letters-patent  to 
be  paffed  under  the  great  feal  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
Ena,  for  creating  a  fociety  or  brotherhood,  to  be  called 
knights  of  the  t/lujlrious  order  of  St  Patrick ,  of  which  his 
majeily,  hi3  heirs,  and  fuccefTors,  (hall  perpetually  be 
fovereigns,  and  his  majefty’s  lieutenant-general  and 
general-governor  of  Ireland,  & c.  for  the  time  being, 
Hall  officiate  as  grand- mailers  ;  and  alfo  for  appointing 
u.  nnce  Edward,  and  ftveral  of  the  prime  nobility 
ol  Ireland,  knights  companions  of  the  laid  illufirious 
order. 

Patrick  (Simon),  a  very  learned  Engliffi  biffion, 
was  born  at  Gam/borough  in  Lintolnihire  in  1026. 
In  1644  he  was  admitted  into  Queen’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  After  being  for 
lome  time  chaplain  to  Sir  Walter  St  John,  and  vicar  of 
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where  he  continued  all  the  time  of  the  plague  in  166- 
arnong  h.s  panfhioners,  to  their  great  comfo.t.  In 
iCj8  he  published  Ins  1'nendly  Debate  between  a  Con- 

thfry/'l  a  ls°ncon1forpi'-t-  This  was  anfwered  by 
the  D,. Tenters,  whom  he  had  much  exafperated  by  it  • 
but  by  his  moderation  and  candour  toward  them  after* 
wards,  they  were  pertly  reconciled  to  him,  and  lie 

nufn1  T’£[  ma?r  °f  them  to  the  communion  of  th» 
eftabliflied  church.  In  167S  he  was  made  dean  of 
Peterborough,  where  he  was  much  beloved.  In  1682 
Dr  Lewis  de  Monlm,  who  had  been  a  hiftory.profcf! 
lor  at  Oxforu,  and  written  many  bitter  books  agair.il 

Vltrb  °[  E:,|land*  fent  for  Ur  Patrick  upon  his 
lick  bed,  ana  made  a  folemn  declaration  of  his  reffr** 
°"  ‘  .'at  account,  which  he  %ned,  and  it  was  publiffi- 
ed  after  his  death.  During  the  reign  of  King  James 
the  deal!  s  behaviour  fhewed  that  he  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  for  wht  -h  h  * 
ventured  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  by  preaching  ?ni 
wntmg  againft  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In 
1637  he  pubumed  a  prayer  compofed  for  that  diS-wt 
t.me,  when  perfection  was  expected  by  all  who  flood 
hrm  to  their  religion.  The  year  after  the  Revolution 
the  dean  was  appointed  fciflrop  of  Chicheiler,  and  was 
employed  with  others  of  the  new  bifliops  to  fettle  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  Ireland.  In  1C01  he  was 
tranflated  to  the  fee  cf  Ely,  in  the  room  of  the  cl- 

El  Bf0J? Turner;  He  dlid  1:1  1 7=7,  after  hiving 
pubhflied  various  works  ;  among  which  the  mod  di- 

ftuiguiflied  are  his  Paraphrafes  and  Commentaries  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  three  volumes  fob'o.  Thefe,  with 
°?  the  Proverbs>  Arnold  on  the  Apocrypha 
and  Whitby  on  the  New  Teflament,  make  a  recuPr 
continued  commentary  in  Englifh  0,1  all  the  facred 
bocks. 

P.iTRiMONY,  a  right  or  eftate  inherited  by  a 
perlon  from  h:s  anceftors.  3 

The  term  patrimony  has  been  alfo  given  to  church- 
eflates  or  revenues  ;  in  which  fenfe  authors  fli'l  faVk 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  of  Rimini,  Milan,  See. 
t  he  Ciiureh  oi  Rome  hath  patrimonies  in  France  A- 
fnca,  Sicily,  and  many  othtr  countries.  To  create 
the  greater  refpeft  to  the  eftat-s  belonging  to  the 
church  it  was  ufual  to  give  their  patrimonies  the  names 
of  tne  fauns  trey  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  :  thus 
the  ei.a.e  of  the  church  of  Ravenna  was  called  the  Pa¬ 
trimony  of  St  Slpollinarius  ,■  that  of  Milan,  the  patrimony 

F  of 


PtL^n^stpTu^  °r  417’  *  Pn‘“7  of  Anguftine  canons,  dedicated  to  St 

was  granted,  A.  D  ™6- 1  to Si  ToV  cfnlfi t*  W  O  Hedegan  in  the  i2th  century.  It 

f0"r“  ”f  the  Lilfey,  Which,  i,  is 
,P»  p  relent  Inhabitant.  call 

credulity,  that  St  Patrick  the  anoftle  of  Ire3  7’r  d  Su  \  ‘  Purgat°ry-'’  They  affirm,  with  a  pious 
prayers,  that  the  pains  nd  ^  °e  °f  God  ^  his  «™eft 
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.  ,  r  cKf  eftites  of  the  Roman  church 

52^  tZ &&  f  *  fgj  j”kf w  ,b‘ 

s .Iw'cK s'S. "»it *" 

gjy  ofJ.SrO,  .«!  .h«  territory  of  0,.,Uo.  So, 

C  PV1R10TISM,  a  love  of  one’s  country,  which  is 
particular  affeftioiis  to  our  *  ""gt 

neighbcurs.fellow.citizcns.an^  and  part!al 

to  dned  and  Lrmt  th  t  1.  bounds,  and 

a  ft:on8  within  them  fir  ft  re- 

never  let  them  we  belong, 

garf’s  we  owe  to  the  g ,  t  P  h  d  from  lhe  reft  ot 

Were  we  fohtaiy  creature  ,  det  cou,prehending 

mankind,  and  without  any  P  .  leading  us  to 

•  f  srs&t:  «- 

f"S  •trcottnV!thwe’  undrtt<moftt£ed 

JeTto  profecute  its  fecurity  and  Ut' 

“‘S'fc  ?■  Sr’AdMoo)  i.«kj 

gratifications  .  th  neuterto  mankind,  in  pro- 

open .enemy  ,or  an.  aP“'°®  with  which  na- 

portion  to  the  nufapp  ^  ,  i  •  ?>  rfhis  love  of  our 

™  a0d  KnoUmporfan  aUachme.  to  any  parti- 
country  does  not  P  where  perhaps  we 

ebr  foil,  climate,  0, . '^h  thofenatuml  idel.  are 
hr  Pc  drew  our  breath,  thougn  \u 

often  aflociated  with  the  ^jXrtam  and  bind 
ternal  fign.  or  fymbols,  help >  to ,  alee 

them;  but  it  imports  an  »Sf& °  J  fje 

fem  or  community,  wh.ct .  » '  pJts  are  vari- 

laws  and  mag.firates,  and  "bo  ^  h  and  aU  united 

°U!ly  moir  Odette;..  fc» 

and  extent,  n  v  f  pleafure 


no  plffion  of  more  general  utility  than  patriotifm  ;  *«£*** 
its  origin  may  vrn. queftionabj  be  termed VW- 

the  whole  community  becomes  its  ohp 
therefore  trim  fmg«l>>  propriety  that  M 

“■Self-love  and  focial  .nr  th.  <»~ 

tide  Calais  we  have  a  r  y  b  ,  ^  ixi.  during  H]ft» 

"I  *  remarkabte  a.™ 

P^  ,hev  wondered,  to  behold  new  ramparts  raifed 

^  ££?  had  tw  Vit 1  hertkh  tto  ?er  L 

madt  V,a,-»eft  fince  Edward  with  his  viftortou^  aimy 
cond  haiveit  lmce  ^  £  all  Europe 

fat  down  before  the  ^own.^  The  made  their  ap- 

were  intent  on  the  ff  •  ^  r£  Jfion  .  but  the  citi- 

^clr'half-fta^ved^^le^bey  ^tore^p 

rth™b«S  iL^w^ds^oreThauftid6  garden^;  and  a 

Ur>  They  V«oldly  fallied  forth;  the  Eng- 

lifh 'joined  ^vTel8fS.at.kS  JrifotS^ 

-mf5thdeeVtiSarn  Stfu  h^ut' oi  e’xalt- 
mayor  of  the  town,  himfelf  under  the  ne- 


ie  town,  a  man  ot  mean  unm,  - 
aEd  «dth ,  y.  afftftion,  or  regards  to  a  «««»  «e  y  _  h{,  permmed_  them  to  de 


fnennftip,  giatituce,  P  .  ;t  will  teach  us 

famPy,  o.»«  .»  comP«7"  ™h  ^  „„ 

^  K  reprefentatives  a.  are  .ppmked  ,0  he  the 
belt  friendato  i„  cm4.t«o«.  »?  *8 

1  Tf  •  llFnv^lm^aceTverV^P^tunhy 


ce fifty  of  capitnlat.ng,  nna  ouer  ^  of 

P  ,  r  j  *1.^  tlirnne  of  Evance.  he  was  ex 

to  the  la  11  degree  againft  thefe  people^vhofa 
m.  vaiouv  had  defeated  his  warmeft  hopec. ,  ne  the 
STdt  tmtd  .0  take  a„  eaempl.y  re.cge,  .ht»£ 

he  .U  defer- ed 


1  '  via  ms  Of  due  atonement  for  that  fpint  of 
necks,  as  t  ““  had  ;nflamed  the  common 

rebel  . on  with  vl  h  y  ^  ^  defokte  city  were 
people.  All  the  and  l;ke  men  arraigned 

;r.'S»“.Ur«m  whole  to  «. »«  "PP""', 


tor  advancing  us  -  , 

has  the  happinefs  to  be  a  member  of  our  free  and 
teftant  conftitution,  owes  to  h.s  country.  felf. 

The  conftitution  of  man  is  fuch,  that  the 

ifh  pafiions,  if  kept  within  their  proper  bounds,  have 

a  tendency  to  promote  the  public  goo  .  ^ 
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jEftnotfTm,  c A  with  throbbing  hearts  the  fentence  of  their  con- 
V-~v  '  queror.  When  Sir  Walter  had  declared  his  meffage, 
conilernation  and  pale  difmay  was  imprefied  on  every 
face :  each  looked  upon  death  as  his  own  inevitable 
lot ;  for  how  fliould  they  defire  to  be  faved  at  the  price 
pvopofed  ?  Whom  had  they  to  deliver  up,  fave  parents, 
brothers,  kindred,  or  valiant  neighbours,  who  had  fo 
often  expofed  their  lives  in  their  defence  ?  To  a  long 
and  dead  filencc,  deep  fighs  and  groans  fucceeded,  till 
Euftace  Saint  Pierre  afcending  a  little  eminence,  thus 
addreffed  the  afFembly :  “  My  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  you  fee  the  condition  to  which  we  are  redu¬ 
ced  ;  we  muft  either  fubmit  to  the  terms  of  our  cruel 
and  enfnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up  our  tender  in¬ 
fants,  our  wives,  and  chafte  daughters,  to  the  bloody 
and  brutal  lulls  of  the  violating  foldiery.  We  well 
know  what  the  tyrant  intends  by  hi3  fpecious  offers 
of  mercy.  It  does  not  fatiate  his  vengeance  to  make 
us  merely  miferable,  he  would  aifo  make  us  criminal  : 
he  would  make  m  contemptible  ;  he  will  grant  us  life 
on  no  condition,  fave  that  of  our  being  unworthy  of 
it.  Look  about  you,  my  friends,  and  fix  your  eyes 
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few,  but  full,  my  fon ;  the  viaim  of  virtue  ha3  reach-  Patnotifm- 

ed  the  utmoft  purpofe  and  goal  of  mortality.  Who  - v~ — ’ 

next,  my  friends  ?  This  is  the  hour  of  heroes,.— Your 
kinfman,  cried  John  de  Aire!  Your  kinfman,  cri¬ 
ed  James  Wiffant !  Your  kinfman,  cried  f'eter  Wif- 
fant  i  —  “  Ah!  (exclaimed  Sir  Walter  Maunv,  burlt- 
ing  into  tears),  why  was  I  not  a  citizen  of  C-Iai» 

The  fixth  vidim  was  flill  wanting,  but  was  quickly 
fupplied  by  lot,  from  numbers  who  were  now  emulous 
of  fo  ennobling  an  example.  The  keys  of  the  city 
were  then  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.  He  took  the  fix 
prifoners  into  his  cuftody.  He  ordered  the  gates  to 
be  opened,  z  d  gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to  con¬ 
duit  the  remaining  citizens  with  their  families  through 
the  camp  of  the  Englilh.  Before  they  departed,  how. 
ever,  they  defired  permiffion  to  take  their  Iaft  adieu 
of  their  deliverers.— What  a  parting  1  what  a  fecne  1 
they  crowded  with  their  wives  and  children  about 
St  Pierre  and  his  fellow-prifoners.  They  embraced, 
they  clung  around,  they  fell  proftrate  before  them.* 

They  groaned  ;  they  wept  aloud ;  and  the  joint  cla¬ 
mour  of  their  mourning  paifed  the  gates  of  the  city, 


- - -  iu  y our  eyes  mour  or  uieir  mourning  palled  the 

on  the  perlon  whom  you  wrih  to  deliver  up  as  the  vie-  and  was  heard  throughout  the  camp.’  At  length  Saint 
tims  of  your  own  fafety.  Which  of  thefe  would  you  Pierre  and  hi*  fellow  vidims  appeared  undeAhe  con- 


appoint  to  the  rack,  the  ax,  or  the  halter  ?  Is  there  any 
here  who  has  not  watched  for  you,  who  has  not  fought 
for  you,  who  has  not  bled  for  you  ?  Who,  through 
the  length  of  this  inveterate  fiege,  ha3  not  fuffered  fa¬ 
tigues  and  miferies  a  thoufand  times  worfe  than  death, 
that  you  and  yours  might  furvive  to  days  of  peace  and 
profperity  ?  Is  it  your  pref-rvers,  then,  whom  you 
would  defiine  to  deflru&ion  ?  You  will  not,  you  can- 
not,  do  it.  Juftice,  honour,  humanity,  make  fuch  a 
treafon  impofilble.  Where  then  is  our  refource  ?  Is 
there  any  expedient  left,  whereby  we  may  avoid  guilt 
and  infamy  on  one  hand,  or  the  defolation  and  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  facked  city  on  the  other  ?  There  is,  my 
friends,  there  is  one  expedient  left ;  a  gracious,  an  ex- 
■cellent,  a  god-like  expedient !  Is  there  any  here  to 
whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life  !  Let  him  offer  him- 
fdf  an  oblation  for  the  fafety  »f  his  people!  he  (hall 
not  fail  of  a  blelTed  approbation  from  that  power, 'who 
offered  up  his  only  Son  for  the  falvation  of  mankind.’’ 
He  fpoke— but  an  lmiverfal  fifence  enfiied.  Each 
man  looked  round  for  the  example  of  that  virtue  and 
magnanimity  in  others,  which  all  wifhed  to  approve  in 
themfeives,  though  they  wanted  the  refolution.  At 
length  Saint  Pierre  refused  :  “  It  had  been  bafe  in 
me,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  any  matter  of  da- 
Huge  to  others,  which  I  myfelf  had  not  been  willing 
to  undergo  in  my  own  perfon.  But  I  held  it  unge¬ 
nerous  to  deprive  any  man  of  that  preference  and  efti- 
mation,  which  might  attend  a  firft  offer  on  fo  fi/nal 
an  occafion  :  for  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many  here 
as  ready,  nay,  more  zealous  for  this  martyrdom  than  I 
can  he,  however  raodefty  and  the  fear  of  imputed  often- 
tation  may  withhold  them  from  being  foremofl  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  merits.  Indeed  the  flation  to  which 


du£t  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  guard.  All  the  tents  of 
the  Englifh  were  inftantly  emptied.  The  foldiers 
poured  from  all  parts,  and  arranged  themfeives  on 
each  fide  to  behold,  to  contemplate,  to  admire  this 
little  band  of  patriots  as  they  patted.  They  murmur¬ 
ed  then  applaufe  of  that  virtue  which  they  could  not 
but  revere  even  in  enemies  ;  and  they  regarded  thofe 
ropes  which  they  had  voluntarily  affumed  about  their 
necks  as  enfigns  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  the 
Bririfli  Garter.  As  foon  as  they  had  teached  the 
royal  prefence,  “  Mauny  (fays  the  king),  are  thefe  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Calais  ?”  “  They  are  (fay? 
Mauny);  they  are  not  only  the  principal  men  of  Ca- 
lais,  they  are  the  principal  men  of  France,  my  lord, 
if  virtue  has  any  fhare  in  the  aft  of  ennobling.” 
“  Were  th*y  delivered  peaceably,  (fays  Edward"’)  ? 
Was  there  no  refillance,  no  commotion  among  the 
people  ?”  “  Not  in  the  leaft,  my  lord.  They  are 
felf-delivercd,  felf-devoted,  and  come  to  offer  up  their 
ineftimable  heads  as  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  ran- 
fom  of  thoufands.” 

The  king,  who  was  highly  incenfed  at  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  the  fiege,  ordered  them  to  be  carried 
away  to  immediate  execution  ;  nor  could  all  the  re- 
monftrances  and  intreaties  of  his  courtiers  divert  him 
from  his  cruel  purpofe.  But  what  neither  a  regard 
to  his  own  intereft  and  honour,  what  neither  the  dic- 
tates  of  juftice,  nor  the  feelings  of  humanity,  could 
effea,  was  happily  accomplifhcd  by  the  more  powerful 
influence  of  conjugal  affection.  The  queen,  who  was 
then  big  with  child,  being  informed  of -the  particulars 
rcfpeding  the  fix  vidims,  flew  into  her  huftand’s  pre¬ 
face,  threw  herfelf  on  her  knees  before  him,  and, 
with  teats  in  her  eyes,  befought  him  not  to  fbin  his 


me,  c^:s;f4°tz  v:z  &  ;hr,y  nf?  “ 

for  your  fakes.  I  p-ive  if  i  „'fe  m'“'ng  fu<jh  a  h°7ld  and  barbarous  deed.  Edward 


-  r  ,  . .  giving  my 

Tin.  J0Ur  keS'  1  S,ve  lt  freely,  I  give  it  cheerfully. 
Who  comes  next?  Your  fon!  exclaimed  a  youth 
not  yet  come  to  maturity. -Ah,  my  child!  cried  St 

I  ierre  ;  I  im  then  twice  facrificed. — But  no _ I  have 

rather  begotten  thee  a  fecond  time.— Thy  years  are 


could  refufe  nothing  to  a  wife  whonThTfo  tenderly 
loved,  and  efpecially  in  her  condition  ;  and  the  queen, 
not  fausfied  with  having  faved  the  lives  of  the  fix 
burghers,  conduced  them  to  her  tent,  where  fhe  ap- 
plauded  their  virtue,  regaled  them  with  a  plenti- 
F2  f  ful 
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Patriot ifr-  .  ful  rspaft,'  and  having  made  them  a  pre 

rXy  and  clothes,  fent  them  back  to  their  fdlow-cit  - 

"  The  love  of  their  country,  and  of  the  public  good, 
feems  to  have  been  the  predominant  paffion  of  the 
Sp'rtans.  Pedaretus  having  miffed  the  honour  of  b. 
?rg  chofen  one  of  the  thiee  hundred  who  had  a  certain 
rank  of  diftinaion  in  the  city,  went  home  extremely 
pleafed  and  fatisfied  ;  faying,  “  He  was  overjoyed  there 
were  three  hundred  men  in  Sparta  more  honourable 

than  himfelf.”  .  n  , 

The  patrictifat  of  the  Romans  is  well  knovvn,  -n- 
has  been  juftly  admired.  We  (hall  content  ourfelves  at 
prefent  with  the  following  example;  a  Zealand  patrio¬ 
tic  devotion •  fi m liar  to  which  is  perhaps  fcareely  equa  - 
led,  and  certainly  is  not  exceeded,  inhiftory^ 

•n1  KK  Rome,  under  the  confuls  Ctefo  l’abius  ana  P.  Vir 
^Tp.  jjo.ginitis,  had  fevcral  wars  to  fuftain, lefs  dangerous  tuan 
tfoubkfome,  againft  the  ..Equi,  Vouci,  and  \  eientes. 
Mom.  IW  T  t  a  (top  to  the  incurfi.  ns  of  the  laft,  it  would 

V.  1.  p,  36C-  -  r  —  -  n  t  1*/T - 1  -  —  4  wirrilon 
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gurgus. 
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have* been  neceffary  to- have  eftabUred  a  goou  garnfon 
upon  their  frontiers  to  keep  them  in  awe.  But  the 
commonwealth,  exhautted  of  money,  and  menaced  by 
abundance  of  other  enemies,  was  not  in  v  condition  to 
?;rovi  ’.e  for  fo  many  different  cares  and  expenses,  i  be 
family  of  the  Fabii  (howed  a  generciity  and  love  ot 
their  country  that  has  been  the  admiration  ot  all  ages. 
They  applied  to  the  fenate,  and  by  the  month  or  the 
con tul  demanded  as  a  favour  that  they  wou.c.  be  pleafed 
to  transfer  the  care  and  exPences  of  the  garnfon  ne- 
ceffary  to  oppofe  the  enterprizes  of  the  V  eien.es  to 
their  houfe,  which  required  an  affiduous  rather  than  a 
numerous  body,  proimfing  to  fupport  with  du;mty 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name  in  that  po  .  -  y 

body  was  charmed  with  fo  noble  and  unheard-of  an 
offer  ;  and  it  was  accepted  with  great  acknowledgment. 
The  news  fpread  over  the  whole  city,  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  Fabii.  Every  body  praifec,  every 
body  admired  and  extolled  them  to  the  Ikies 
there  were  two  more,  fuch  families  in  Rome,’  fa.d  they, 

«  the  one  might  take  upon  them  the  war  againft  the 
Volfci,  and  the  other  agamft  the  -®qui,  vvhili.  the 
comrabnweaUh  remained  quiet,  and  the  forces  01  par¬ 
ticulars  fubdued  the  neighbouring  hates.  _ 

Early  the  next  day  the  Fabii  fet  out,  with  tfce  con¬ 
firm  their  head,  robed,  and  with  hUinfigma.  Never 

was  there  fo  fmall,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  illuftrious, 
an  army  feen  ;  for  which  we  have  the  authority  ol 
Eivv  Three  hundred  and  fix  foldiers,  all  patricians, 
and  of  the  fame  family,  of  whom  not  one  but  might 
be  judged  worthy  of  commanding  an  army,  march 
againft  ^he  Veii  full  of^  courage  and  alacrity,  under  a 
captain  of  their  own  name,  Fabitis.  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed.  by  a  body  of  their  friends  and  clients,  animated 
by  the  fame  fjfirit  and  zeal,  and  aAnated  only  by 
great  and  noble  views.  The  whole  city  flocked  to  fee 
fo  fine  a  fight;  p.aifed  thofe  generous  fokliers  in  the 
higheft  terms  ;  and  promifed  them  confulfhips,  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  the  moft  glorious  rewards.  As  they 
palled  before  the  capitol  and  the  other  temples,  every 
body  implored  the  gods  to  take  them  into  their  pro¬ 
tection  ;  to  favour  their  departure  and  undertaking, 
and  to  afford  them  a  fpeedy  and  happy  return.  But 
thofe  prayers  were  not  heard.  When  they  arrived 
sear  the  river  Crimera,  which  is  not  far  from  V  eu, 
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fent  of  mo-  they  built  a  fort  upon  a  Very  rough  and  ftfep >  moun- 
tain  for  the  fecuri.y  of  the  troops,  which  they  fur- 
rounded  with  a  double  foile,  and  flanked  with  feve.al , 
towers.  This  fettlement,  which  prevented  the  enemy 
ftom  cultivating  their  ground,  and  ruined  their  com- 
meree  with  ftrangers,  incommoded  tnem  extremely. 
The  Veientes  not  finding  themfelves  ftrong  enough  to 
ruin  the  fort  which  the  Romans  had  erefted  applied 
to  the  Hetrurianv,  who  fent  them  very  conl.Jerable 
eid  In  the  mean  time  the  Fabii,  encouraged  by  the 
great  fuccefi,  of  them  incurfions  into  the  enemy  s  conn- 
try,  made  farther  progreis  every  day.  .  Th.ir  aCcffi 
boldncfs  made  the  Hetruriana  conceive  thoughts  of 
laying  ambufeades  for  them  m  teveral  place,.  During, 
the  mght  they  feized  all  the  eminences  that  command¬ 
ed  the  plain,  and  found  means  to  conceal  a  giea. 
number  of  troops  upon  them.  The  next  day  they 
difperfed  more  cattle  about  the  country  than  hey  had 
done  before.  The  Fabii  being  apprized  that  the 
nkins  were  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  delud¬ 
ed  by  only  a  very  fmall  number  of  troops,  they  quitted 
their  fort, }  leaving  in  it  only  a  Efficient  numoer  to 
guaod  it.  The  hopes  of  a  great  booty  quickened  them 
march.  They  arrived  at  the  place  m  order  of  battle 
and  were  preparing  to  attack  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy,  when  the  latter,  who  had  tntiroraer  fled 
without  flaying  till  they  were  charged.  he _  Fabu, 
believing  themfelves  fecure,  feized  the  flscP^ri£:  ?‘‘d 
were  preparing  to  drive  away  the  cattle.  1  he  H,u  ^ 
rlans  then  quitted  their  Skulking  places,  and  fell  upon 
the  Romans  from  all  files,  who  were  mod  of  them 
difperfed  in  purfuit  of  their  prey.  All  they  could  do 
was  to  rally  immediately;  and  that  they  could l  not 
effea  without  great  difficulty.  They  foon  few  them- 
felves  furrounded  on  all  tides,  and  fought  like  lions, 
fellintr  their  lives  very  dear.  But  finding  tout  they  cou 
not  fuftain  this  kind  of  combat  long,  they  drew  up  in  a 
wedge,  and  advancing  with  the  utmoft  fury  ann  impe- 
tuoffty,  opened  themfelves  a  paffage  through  the  enemy 
that  led  to  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  When  they 
came  thither,  they  halted,  and  fought  with  frefli  cou- 


themteives  wun  etuvdiu^-,  .  ^ 

number  ;  and  beating  down  the  enemy,  who  fpared  no 
pains  in  the  attack,  they  made  a  great  flaughter  of 
them  But  the  Veientes  having  gained  the  top  of  the 
mountain  by  taking  a  compafs,  fell  Eadenly  upon 
them,  and  Called  them  exceedingly  from  above  with  a 
continual  (bower  of  darts.  The  Fab  i  defended  tnem- 
felves  to  their  laft  breath,  and  were  all  killed  to  a  man. 
The  Roman  people  were  highly  nffefted  with  the Tors 
of  this  illuftrious  band  of  patnflts.  The  .my  of  hem 
defeat  was  ranked  amongll  them  unfortunate  days, 
called  nefajli,  on  which  the  tribunal,  were  feu t  up >  and 
no  public  affair  could  be  negocutcd,  or  at  leaft  con- 
cluded  The  memory  ot  thefe  public- fpintcd  pat  • 
clans,  who  had  fo  generoufly  facrificed  them  lives  and 
fortunes  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  could  not  be  t<?0 

much  honoured.  .  v 

PVTRIP  ASS  IANS,  patripassiaki,  m  churvh- 
hiftory,  a  Chritlian  left,  who  appeared  about  the  lat- 
ter  end  of  the  fecond  century  ;  fo  called,  from  them 
aferibing  the  paffion  to  the  Father ;  lor  they  afferted 
the  unity  of  God  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  dettroy -aD^- 
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^roclus,  ftin&ions  of  perfo;/,  and  to  make  the  Father  and  Son 
4  ^atrtd  precitely  the  fame  ;  in  which  they  were  followed  by 
the  Sabellians  and  others.  The  author  and  head  of 
the  Patripaffims  was  Praxeas,-  a  philofopher  of  . Phrygia 
in  Afia.  Swedenbourg  and  his  ioilowers  feem  to  hold 
the  fame  faith* 

PATROCLUS,  a  Grecian  chief  at  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was  the  fon  of  Menoetius,  by  Sthenele, 
whom  fome  call  Philomela  or  Po/ymela.  The  murder 
of  Ciyfonymus,  theTon  of  Arr«phidama3,  by  accident, 
in  the  time  of  his  youth,  made  him  fly  from  Opus, 
where  his  father  reigned.  He  went  to  the  court  of 
Peleus  king  of  Phthia.  lie  was  cordially  received,  and 
contracted  the  mod  intimate  frier. dihip  with  Achilles 
the  king’s  fon.  When  the  Greeks  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  Patroclus  went  with  them  at  the  exp  refs  delire  of 
his  father,  who  had.  vilited  the  court  of  Peleus  ;  and  he 
accordingly  embarked  with  ten  fhips  from  Phthia.  He 
was  the  conllant  companion  of  Achilles  ;  lodged  in  the 
fame  tent ;  and  when  he  refufed  to  appear  in  the  held 
of  battle,  beeaufe  he  had  been  offended  by  Agamemnon, 
Patrcclus  imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  abfenre 
was  the  caufe  of  much  evil  to  the  Greeks.  At  laft, 
however,  Neftor  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear  in  his  ar¬ 
mour.  Hie  bravery  of  Patroelus,  together  with  the 
terror  which  the  fight  of  the  aims  of  Achilles  infpired, 
foon  routed  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Trojans,  and 
obliged  them  to  fly  to  the  city  for  fafety.  He  would 
have  broken  down  the  walls  ;  but  Apollo,  who  inte- 
relied  himielf  tor  the  Trojans,  oppofed  him  ;  and  Hec¬ 
tor,  at  the  in  (ligation  of  that  god,  dismounted  from 
his  chariot  to  attack  him  as  he  attempted  to  ffrip  one 
of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  Rain.  Th’s  engagement 
was  obftinate  ;  but  Patroelus  was  at  length  over¬ 
powered  by  the  valour  of  PJe&or,  and  the  interpofition 
of  Apollo.  His  arms  became  the  property  of  the 
conqueror;  and  Hedtor  would  have  fevered  his  head 
from  his  body  had  not  Ajax  and  Menelaus  prevented 
it.  His  bo  ,5y  w;>s  at  laft  recovered,  and  carried  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  Achilks  received  it  with  the 
loudeft  lamentations.  His  funerals  were  ofcferved  with 
the  greateft  fokmnity.  Achilles  facrificed  nenr  the 
burning  pile  twelve  young  Trojans,  four  of  his  horfes, 
and  two  of  his  dogs;  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by 
the  exhibition  of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  conque¬ 
rors  were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles.  The  death 
of  Patroclus,  as  described  by  Homer,  gave  life  to  new 
events.  Achilles  forgot  his  refentment  againft  Aga¬ 
memnon,  and  entered  the  held  to  avenge  the  fall  of 
his  friend  ;  and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the 
daughter  of  He6lor,  who  had  more  powerfully  kindled 
his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Trojan  armies 
m  the  armour  which  had  been  taken  from  the  body  of 
I  atroclus.  The  patronymic  of  Adlorides  is  often  appli¬ 
ed  to  Patroelus,  beeaufe  Adior  was  father  to  Mencctius. 

PA1  ROL,  in  v.ar,  a  round  or  march  made  by  the 
guards  or  watch  in  the  night-time,  to  obterve  what 
pafies  ;n  the  reels,  and  to  fccure  the  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  a  city  or  camp.  The  patrol  generally  con- 
lids  of.  a  body  ot  five  or  fix  men,  detached  from  a  body 
on  guard,  and  commanded  by  a  ferjeant. 

1  hey  go  every  hour  of  the  night,  from  the  beating 
of  the  tattoo  until  the  reveille  ;  they  are  to  walk  in  the 
freets  in  garrifons,  and  all  over  the  camp  in  the  field* 


to  prevent  disorders,  or  any  number  of  people  from  Patrow-,-, 
afiembling  together:  they  are  to  tee  the  lights  in  the P^tronagr 
foldiers  barracks  put  out,  and  to  take  up  all  the  foldiers 
they  find  out  of  their  quarters.  Sometimes  patrols 
conn d  of  an  officer  and  30  or  40  men,  a9  well  infantry 
as  cavalry  ;  but  then  the  enemy  is  generally  near  at 
hand,  and  confequently  the  danger  greater.  ' 

PATRON,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  appellation 
given  to  a  mailer  who  had  freed  his  Have.  As  foou  as 
the  relation  of  mailer  expired,  that  of  patron  began  : 
for  the  Romans,  in  giving  their  /laves  their  freedom, 
did  not  defpoil  themfelves  of  ail  rights  and  piivileges 
in  them;  the  law  Hill  fubjedted  them  to  coil  fide rable 
fervices  and  duties  towards  their  patrons,  the  neglect 
of  which  was  very  fevercly  punifhed. 

Patron  was  alfo  a  name  which  the  people  of  Rome 
gave  to  fome  great  man,  under  whofe  protection  they 
ufually  put  themfelves  ;  paying  him  all  kinds  of  honour 
and  refpect,  and  denominating  themfelves  his  clients;, 
while  the  patron,  on  his  fide,  granted  them  his  credit 
and  protection.  They  were  therefore  mutually  attach¬ 
ed  and  mutually  obliged  to  each  other ;  and  by  this 
means,  in  confequeuce  of  reciprocal  ties,  all  thofe  [edi¬ 
tions,  jcaloufies,  end  annnofitus,  which  are  fometimes 
the  effect  of  a  difference  of  rank,  were  prudently 
avoided:  for  it  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  advile 
his  clients  in  points  of  law,  to  manage  then  fuits,  to 
take  care  of  them  as  ot  nis  own  children,  and  fecure 
their  peace  and  happinefs.  The  clients  were  to  affift 
their  patrons  with  money  on  teveral  occafions ;  to  ran- 
fom  them  or  their  children  when  taken  in  war  ;  to 
contribute  to  the  portions  of  their  daughters ;  and  to 
dehay,  in  part,  the  charges  of  their  public  employ¬ 
ments.  They  were  never  to  accufe  each  other,  or  take 
contrary  Tides ;  and  if  either  of  them  was  eonvidted  of 
having  violated  this  law,  the  crime  was  equal  to  that 
ot  trcalon,  and  any  one  was  allowed  to  kill  the  offen¬ 
der  with  impunity.  This  patronage  was  a  tie  as  effec¬ 
tual  as  any  confanguinity  or  alliance,  and  had  a  won¬ 
derful  effedt  towards  maintaining  union  and  concord 
among  the  people  for  the  fpace  of  600  years  ;  duiing 
which  time  we  find  no  difitnfions  nor  jeakmfies  be- 
tvveeo  the  patrons  and  their  clients,  even  in  the  times 
of’the  republic  when  the  populace  frequently  mutinied 
again  ft  thofe  who  were  molt  powerful  in  the  city. 

Pathon,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  faint  whofe 
name  a  perfon  bears,  or  under  whofe  protection  he  is 
put,  and  whom  he  takes  particular  care  to  invoke  ;  or 
a  faint  in  whofe  name  a  church  or  order  i?  founded. 

Patron,  in  the  canon  or  common  law,  is  a  per¬ 
fon  who,  having  the  advowfon  of  a  parfonage,  vica- 
rage,  or  the  like  fpirkual  promotion,  belonging*  to  his 
manor,  hath  on  that  account  the  gift  and  difpofitiorr 
of  the  benefice,  and  may  pretent  to  it  whenever  it  be¬ 
comes  vacant.  The  patron’s  right  of  difpofing  of  a 
benefice  originally  antes  either  from  the  patron  or 
his  anceftors,  &c.  being  the  founders  or  builders  of 
the  church ;  from  their  having  given  lands  for  the 
maintenance  thereof ;  or  from  the  church’s  being 
built  on  their  ground;  and  frequently  from  all  three 
together. 

PATRONAGE,  or  Advowson,  a  fort  of  incor¬ 
poreal  hereditament,  confiding  in  the  right  of  prefen- 
tation  to  a  church  or  ecclcfiaftical  benefice.  Ad- 
vowfoB;  advocatiO)  fignifies  in  client  el  am  rcci£ere>  the. 

taking. 
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Patrarwr?.  taking  into  protection  5  and  therefore  is  fynonymous 

' - -  with  patronage,  patronatus:  and  he  who  has  the  right 

of  advowfon  is  called  the  pUron  0/  the  church ..  tor 
when  lords  of  manors  firft  built  churches  on  their  own 
demefnes,  and  appointed  the  tithes  of  thofe  manors  to 
be  paid  to  the  officiating  mini  iters,  which  before  were 
given  to  the  clergy  in  common  (from  whence  arole  t  e 
divifion  of  pariffief).  the  lord  who  thus  built  a  church, 
and  endowed  it  with  glebe  or  land,  had  of  common 
rh'ht  a  power  annexed  of  nominating  fuch  minuter  as 
he  pk-afed  (provided  he  were  canonically  qualified)  to 
officiate  in  that  church,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
endower,  maii.tainer,  or,  in  one  word,  the  patron. 
Advowfous  are  either  advowfons  appendant or  ad- 

wowfons  in  graft.  Lords  of  manors  being  original* 
-  °  _  j  _ f«  ^  on  vmfrnns.  ot 


Patrony¬ 

mic 


vowions  in  g™j5-  :  1  *  ’c 

the  only  founders,  and  of  courfe  the  only  patrons,  of 

churches,  the  right  of  patronage  or  Pr<Je"5^10n>  “ 
long  as  it  continues  annexed  to  the  pofleffion  of  the 
m^nor,  as  fome  have  done  from  the  foundation  of  the 
church  to  this  day,  is  called  an  advowfon  appendant ; 
and  it  will  pafs,  or  be  conveyed,  together  with  the 
manor,  as  incident  and  appendant  thereto,  by  a  grant 
of  the  manor  only,  without  adding  any  other  words. 
But  where  the  property  of  the  advowfon  has  been 
once  feparated  from  the  property  of  the  manor  by  legal 
convev  ance,  it  is  called  an  advowfon  mgrofs,  or  at  large, 
and  never  can  be  appendant  any  more;  but  it  »  for 
the  future  annexed  to  the  perfon  of  its  owner,  and  not 

to  his  manor  or  lands.  -  # 

Advowfons  are  aifo  either  prefentative •,  cottahve,  or 

donative.  An  advowfon  prcft native,  13  w^e  the 
patron  hath  a  right  of  prefentation  to  the  b.ffiop  or 
ordinal y,  and  moreover  to  demand  of  him  to  »nftitute 
his  cleric  if  he  finds  him  canonically  qualified  .  and 
this  is  the  moft  ufual  advowfon.  An  at.vowfon  coU- 
tive,  is  where  the  biffiop  and  patron  are  one  and  the 
fame  perfon  :  in  which  cafe  the  biffiop  cannot  prefent 
to  himfelf;  but  he  does,  by  the  one  aft  of _  collation, 
or  conferring  the  benefice,  the  whole  that  redone  1 
common  cafes,  by  both  presentation  and  mftitution. 
An  advowfon  donative,  is  when  the  king,  or  any  fub- 
iea  by  his  licence,  doth  found  a  church  or  chapel, 
and  ordains  that  it  ffiall  be  merely  in  the  gift  or  d.f- 
pofal  of  the  patron  ;  fubjea  to  bis  v.fitatton  only  and 
not  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ;  and  veiled  ahfolutely  in 
the  clerk  by  the  patron’s  deed  of  donation,  withou 
prefentation,  inftitution,  or  induaion.  I  his  is  faid 
to  have  been  anciently  the  only  way  of  conferring 
ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  England  ;  the  method  of  in- 
ftitution  by  the  biffiop  not  being  eftabliffied  more 
early  than  the  time  of  Archbiffiop  Becktt  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  and  therefore,  though  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  in  a  letter  to  Bcckct,  fcyerely  inveighs 
againft  the  prava  confuetudo,  as  he  calls  it,  of  invelh- 
ture  conferred  by  the  patron  only,  this  however  ffiows 
-what  was  then  the  common  ufage.  Others  conte  .d 
that  the  claim  of  the  biffiops  to  inftitution  is  as  old 
as  the  firft  planting  of  Chriftiamty  in  this  lfland  ; 
and  in  proof  of  k  they  r.llege  a  letter  from  the  Eng- 
liffi  nobility  to  the  pope  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
third,  recorded  by  Matthew  Bans,  which  fpeaks  of 
prefentation  to  the  biffiop  as  a  thing  immemorial. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that,  where  the  benefice  was 
to  be  conferred  on  a  mete  layman,  he  was  firft  pa¬ 
tented  to  the  biffiop  in  order  to  receive  ordination, 
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who  was  at  liberty  to  exa  nine  and  refute  him  :  but 
where  the  clerk  w  s  already  in  orders,  the  living  was 
ufually  veiled  in  him  by  the  foie  donation  of  the  pa¬ 
tron  ;  till  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  when 
the  p  oe  and  his  bishops  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
kind  of  feod'd  dominion  over  ecclefiaflicsl  benefices, 
and,  in  confequence  of  that,  be  ran  to  cla’m  and  ^xer- 
cife  the  ri  ht  of  inftitution  univerfally,  as  a  fpectes  or 
fpiritnal  invefliture. 

However  this  may  be,  if,  as  the  law  now  ftands, 
the  true  patron  once  waves  this  privilege  of  donation, 
and  prefents  to  the  bifhop,  and  his  clerk  is  admitted 
and  inftituted,  the  advowfon  is  now  become  for  ever 
prefentative,  and  fhali  never  he  donative  any  more. 

For  thefe  exceptions  to  general  rules  and  common 
right  are  ever  looked  upon  by  the  law  in  an  un¬ 
favourable  view,  and  conftrued  as  ftri&ly  as  polii  le. 

If  therefore  the  patron,  in  whom  fuch  peculiar  right 
refides,  does  once  give  up  that  right,  the  law,  which 

lov  9  uniformity,  will  interpret  it  to  be  done  with  an 
intention  of  giving  it  up  for  ever  ;  and  will  therefore 
reduce  it  to  the  ftandard  of  other  ecclefiaftical  livings. 

See  further,  Law,  Part  III.  Sett.  v.  N"  chx.  5—10- 
Arms  of  Patronage^  in  heraldry,  are  thofe  on  the 
top  of  which  are  fome  marks  of  fubjedtion  and  depen¬ 
dence:  thus  the  city  of  Paris  lately  bore  the  fleurs-de-lts 
in  chief,  to  ftiow  her  fubje&ion  to  the  king :  and  the 
cardinals,  on  the  top  of  their  arms,  bear  thofe  of  the 
pope,  who  gave  them  the  hat,  to  (how  that  they  are 

his  creatures.  .  . 

PATRONYMIC,  among  grammarians  is  applied 
to  fnch  names  of  men  or  women  as  arc  derive i  iron* 
thofe  of  parents  or  anceftora. 

Patronymics  are  derived,  1.  From  the  father;  as 
Pclides,  l  e.  Achilles  the  fon  of  Ptleus.  2.  Frorn 
the  mother;  as  Pnily tides,  l.  e,  Chiron  the  fon  of 
Philyra.  3.  From  the  grandfather  on  the  father  a 
tide  ;  as  JE acides,  l  e.  Achilles  the  grandfon  of  iEa- 
cus.  4.  From  the  grandfather  by  the  mother's  fide  ; 
as  Atlantiades,  i.  e.  Mercury  the  grandfon  of  Atlas. 
An  J,  5.  From  the  kings  and  founders  ot  nations  ;  as 
Romulidas,  /.  e .  the  Romans,  from  their  rounder  king 
Romulus. 

The  termination  of  Greek  and  Latin  patronymics 
are  chiefly  four,  viz.  des ,  of  which  we  have  examples 
above  ;  as ,  as  Thaumantias,  u  e.  Ins  the  daughter  of 
Thaumas  ;  is,  as  Atlantis,  u  e.  Eleara  the  daughter 
of  Atlas  ;  and  as  Nerine,  the  daughter  of  Nereus. 
Of  thefe  terminations  des  is  mafeuline  ;  and  as ,  is,  and 
ne9  feminine  :  des  and  **  are  of  the  firft  declenfion,  at 

and  is  of  the  third.  , .  r 

The  Ruffians,  in  their  ufual  mode  of  addrels,  never 
prefix  any  title  or  appellation  of  refpe&  to  their  names; 
but  perfons  of  all  ranks,  even  thofe  of  the  firft  d inunc¬ 
tion,  cull  each  other  by  their  Chriftian  names,  to 
which  they  add  a  patronymic.  Thefe  patronymics 
are  formed  in  fome  cafes  by  adding  Vitch  (tie  fame 
as  our  Fitz,  as  Fitzherbert,  or  the  fon  of  Herbert) 
to  the  Chriftian  name  of  the  father ;  in  others  by  O 
or  Ef ;  the  for  ner  is  applied  only  to  perfons  of  condi¬ 
tion,  the  Inter  to  thofe  of  inferior  rank.  i  bus, 

Ivan  Ivanovitch,  Ivan  Ivanof,is  Ivan  the  fon  oflvan: 
Peter  Aiexievhch,  Peter  Akxeof,  Peter  the  fon  of 

Alexev.  • 

The  female  patronymic  is  Efna  or  Ofna,  as  Sophia 

Alex* 
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Alexeefna,  or  Sophia  the  daughter  of  Alexey  ;  Maria 
Ivanofna,  or  Maria  the  daughter  of  Ivan. 

Great  families  are  aifo  in  general  diftinguifhed  by 
a  furname,  as  thofe  of  Romanof,  Galitzin,  Shereme- 
tof,  &C. 

PATROS,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
appears  from  the  context  to  be  meant  of  a  part  of  E- 
gypt.  Bocchart  thinks  it  denotes  the  Higher  Egypt: 
the  Septuagint  tranflate  it  the  country  of  Pathure;  in 
Tliny  we  have  the  Nemos  Phaturltes  in  the  Thebais  ;  in 
Ptolemy,  Pathyris ,  probably  the  metropolis.  From  the 
Hebrew  appellation  P atros  comes  the  gentihtious  name 
Pathru/im ,  Mofes. 

PATRU  (Oliver),  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  and 
dean  of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1604.  He  had  an  excellent  faculty  both  of  fpeaking 
and  writing.  Upon  his  admiffion  into  the  French 
*  ademy  in  1640,  he  made  an  oration  of  thanks,  that 
gave  rife  to  the  cuftom  of  admiflory  fpeeches,  which 
are  uill  in  ufe  in  that  fociety.  Mr  de  Vaugilas  owns 
hunfeif  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  affiftance  in  com- 
pofing  his  remarks  on  the  French  tongue,  of  which 
he  was  by  far  the  greateft  matter  in  France  ;  fo  that 
he  was  confulted  as  an  oracle  by  all  the  belt  writers  of 
that  nation. 

Patru  was  eftimable  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart, 
as  well  as  for  thofe  of  the  head  :  was  honeit,  generous, 
fincere  ;  and  preferved  a  gaynefs  of  character,  which 
no  ill. fortune  could  alter  or  affeft.  For  this  famous 
advocate,  in  fpite  of  all  his  great  talents,  lived  almoll 
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which  children  have  to  a  parent;  and  his  government, 
though  fevere,  partakes  more  of  the  rigid  difeipline  of 
a  general  than  the  caprice  of  a  defpot.  Rude, like' 
the  tace  of  their  countiy,  and  fierce  and  wild  as  the 
ltorms  which  cover  their  mountains,  they  are  addic- 
ted  to  incurfions  and  depredations,  and  delight  in 
battle  and  plunder.  United  firmly  to  their  friends  in 
war,  to  their  enemies  falthlefs  and  cruel,  they  place 

of  addreV”™’  ^  C°nCeal  treachcry  ur'der  the  name 

The  empire,  which  took  Its  rife  from  the  revolt  of 
t  ;e  Pattans,  under  a  fucceflion  of  warlike  princes  rofe 
to  a  furprifing  magnitude.  In  the  beginning  of  the: 

1  ith  century,  it  extended  from  Ifpahan  to  Bengal, 
and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jaxertes,  winch  comprehends  at  Ieaft  half  of  the  con- 
tinent  of  Afia.  They  had  fled  to  the  mountains  on 
the  borders  of  Perfia  that  they  might  tfcape  the 
fword,  or  avoid  fubm.tting  to  the  conquerors  of  In- 
,  ;  and  there  they  formed  their  (fate,  which  the  Mo¬ 
guls  were  never  able  thoroughly  to  fubdue.  Indeed 
they  fometimts  exercifed  depredations  on  the  adia.  * 
cent  countries ;  nor  was  it  poffible  for  the  Moguls  ei- 
ther  to  prevent  it  or  to  extirpate  them.  They  were 
fenfible  that  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  delicious  plains 
would  only  ferve  to  rob  them  of  that  hardinefs  they 
con  traded  in  the  hills  to  which  they  were  confined; 
ey,  theiefore,  for  a  long  time  gave  no  indications  of 

..... .  _  3  defire  to  ex^.h*n^  thei.n  for  m°re  pleafing  abodes,  or 

in  a  Hate  of  indigence,  The  love  of  the*  belles  lettres  hrnv^tt,^  >4  *  ltuatl0n;  T  his  enabled  them  to 
made  him  negleft  the  law;  and  the  barren  eloiv  of  thevr,  '  frCr°ff°U9.army  of  Nadlr  Sflah,  whofe  troops 
being  an  oracle  to  the  belt  French  wrlten  had  more  LX3T  7  u°  ?™etrate  into  H;"doftan,  and 

charms  for  him,  than  all  the  profits  ofd.ebar  H«Ce  The  rl  K '“m  T'u  ,he  fPo!l3  of  that  country.-, 

fT„  %r$ s  him  “ poreh,fe 

him  a  1artr#»r  fum  mitk  .  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  thev  had 

Z  oV*r  .l..  adjoining  p,,,,L  0/K„. 


*  •  .  -  — *  ^tuciuuiiy  aavancea 

him  a  larger  fum  with  this  further  privilege,  that  he 

mould  have  the  ufe  of  them  as  long  as  he  lived.  His 
death  was  preceded  by  a  tedious  illnefs,  during  which 
he  received  a  prefent  of  500  crowns  from  Colbert,  as 

Kma;k/1  Which  the  k>'ng  had  for  him. 

dlef  the  '  6!.h  °/ January  1681.  The  prodigious 
tare  and  exaftnefs  witti  which  he  retouched  and  finifhed 


pire  at  that  time,  that  many  other'  provinces  and  tril 
butary  ftates  were  alfo  induced  to  revolt.  When  the 
mg  or  fhah  of  that  time,  whofe  name  was  Hujfein, 

oppofed  the  growing  power  of  this  warlike  people, 
he  was  ntn  v  /  — i  ir  i  ,  „  P  i 


every  thing  he  wrote,  did  not  permit  him  to  miblhh  ^  was  tota,1y  defeated,  and  Ifpahan  was  befieged  and 
much.  His  mifiellaneous  worksC  p  "  d  at  P  S  wf  ^  ^  ^red  dreadful  ca- 

,  4.0 ,  ,u  m  o4i,io.  of  S?"*™  i 7ZVLT.  TZ?***<*  ?-'y.  y***  — 


Pattan^. 

Pau; 


*  -  -  ">-.0  umiLr 

in  1670,  4to;  the  third  edition  of  which,  in  171a 

fift’of  PiaU|:mtnt  n  W'-h  feV"ral  PIeces-  They  con! 

Orations,  Letters,  Lives  of  fome 
of  Ms  Friends,  Remarks  upon  the  French  Language, 

,JA™NS,  Patans,  or  Afghans,  a  very  war¬ 
like  race  of  men,  who  had  been  fubjedg  of  the  vail 
empire  of  Boehara.  They  revolted  under  their  go- 
vernor  Abftagi,  m  the  10th  century,  and  laid  fhe 
foundation  of  the  empire  of  Ghizni  «r  Gazna.  I  n  the 
DifTertation  prefixed  to  vol.  III.  of  Dow’s  Hiftory 
we  have  this  account  of  the  Pattans.  J 

r  fhey  are  divided  into  diftina  communities,  each 

bft  |kK-'8/0VeT!  ’T?  prince,  who  is  confidered 
by  r..8  fubjedls  as  the  chief  of  their  bio  .d,  as  well  as 
their  iovere.gn.  They  obey  him  without  Wance 

They  yaue?de  hi  *  by  hIs  greatneft’ 

bey  attend  him  in  his  wars  with  the  attachment 


T  r  r  -  ll“6  U1  uniy  30,000  meni 

In  coufeq uence  or  this,  they  brought  about  a  revolu. 
tion  in  I  ertia,  and  fubjedkd  it  to  thcmfelves.  This 
fovere'gnty,  however,  they  only  held  for  feven  years 
and  2.  days,  having  fallen  a  facrlfite  to  the  enteqiri- 
fing  fpint  of  Kouli  khan,  or  Nadir  Shah.  See  Per., 
sia,  and  in  the  Appendix  Afghans. 

PAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Gaft 
cony  and  territory  of  Bearne,  with  a  parliament  a 
mint,  and  a  caftle.  “  The  city  of  Pan  (fays  Wraxal’*)  *  T 
will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  hiftory,  fince  it  w-s  th l  t.Tmr,M 
birth-place  of  Henry  IV.  That  im^o S  prince  was 
bom  in  the  caftle  then  the  ufual  ref.dence  of  the  kines 
°  Navarre.  It  Hands  on  one  of  the  moft  romantfc 
and  Angular  fpots  I  have  ever  feen,  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  town,  upon  the  brow  of  a  rock  which TemTnatX 
perpendicularly.  Below  runs  the  Gave,  a  river  or  ra 
ther  a  torrent  which  rifes  in  the  Pyrenees  JZ  l  , 

'tfelf  mto  the  Ado  or.  On  the  other  fide,  abouTtwo 

miles' 
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•T*atu. 


Sred;  r.nd  beyond  all,  at  the  d.ftanCe  of  n.«c 
leagues,  rp-ear  the  Pyrenees  tlwmfelves,  covering  the 
Son  fiom  eaft  to  weft,  and  bounding  the  ptcipeft. 
The  caftle,  though  now  in  a  ftate  or  decay, 

Stable  ;  and  the  apartments  air  hung  urn Ii  taPeftl>' 
f-iid  to  be  the  work  of  Jane  queen  of  Navarre,  and 

nf  Her.rv  IV.  Gallon  IV.  Count  dc  Foix, 
v.lio  n.anicd  Leonor.  Mn6  of &«**• 


_ _ 

TP  A  ^  ^  i  i_  i  •  K«in  r  r^ied  on  the  full  news  of  her  HI- 

«rilesdF,  is  a  ridge  of  Mb  with  ^  ^tSS^^Bearnois^.beginnmg, 

‘  ‘  '  ’  -  rA”  ^  r'~n‘  f°  ^0W.  Dame  du  bout  du  pout,  ataez  mo.  en  cette 

heure.-_  As  the  finifhed  it,  Henry  *  was  born.  1  he  *S ttHtn. 
f  •  ihnt'v  performed  his  promife,  by  giving  her  iV.K,*gi 

tXXXXXX  \  ^  <*?-> whkh, he  *4*-fc 

:  nrlem,  Sau  by  making  him  fwaliow  feme  drops 
of  wine,  and  rubbing  his  lips  with  a  root  of  garlic. 

They  ftill  (how  a  tortoife-iliell  which  ferved  him  for  a 
cradle,  and  is  prefer ved  on  that  account.  Several  of 
liegan  tne  eumcc  n*  .  ,  the  ancier.t  fovereigns  of  Navarre  refided  an  ie'  *“ 

*<*>  -  Pa’.„ 

the  throne  in  U79>  n  ,,,  *  6  - 

.  4  If*  _  _ 4.  ~ £t!  I  Phi 


:t  completed  ana  cnuug^* 

,5.9,  when  he  made  choice  of  toe  city  ot  Pan  fo.  his 
refulence,  and  where,  during  the  rema.ndei  of  h» 

1,  held 'his  little  cou.t.  In  a  chamber,  which 
bvlts  fize  was  formerly  a  room  of  Hate,  is  a  fine  whole 
?  Wth  portrait  of  that' Jane  queen  of  Navarre  whom  I 
:f -nfi  m  ntioned.  Her  drefs  is  very  fplendid,  and 
re  fe  ruble  s  thofe  in  which  our  Elizabeth  is  ufually  paint¬ 
ed  Her  liead-dvefs  is  adorned  with  pear  s;,  round .  her 

.,«!*  C«  "»»»,  ’f  V"1 ‘%r2w“  ter  S 

wife  covered  with  pearls,  are  concea.ea  oy  m- 
I  te  down  to  the  vvrift.  At  her  want  hangs  by  a 
S  a  miniature  portrait.  The  fingers  of  her  right 

hand  play  on  the  firings  of  a  guittar;  and  in  hcr_  left 
fee  holds  an  embroidered  handkerchief.  Th  p 

thomrh  large,  and  her  mouth  pretty.  She  whs  a_breat 
tliougr 1  wrg  ,  undaunted  magnanimity. 

princefs,  ot ,‘T  *?  S^eid  by  the  French  biftorians, 
becaufe6 fee'  was  the  proteftrefs  of  the  Huguenots  and 
the  Mend  of  Cologni ;  but  the  adions  of  her  life  evince 

he«dinoneUioflfethemae|oining  chambers,  is  another  por¬ 
trait  of  Henry  IV.  himfetf  when  a  boy  ;  and  on  the 
f  id  floor  il  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  born. 
The  inicuhra  of  Iris  birth  are  in  themfelves  fo  cun- 
-rd  as  relating  to  fo^reat  and  good  a  pnnee,  ar 
ous,  «r  *  5,.  tkat  X  doubt  not  you  will  for- 

fo  peculiarly  intere.lgI,  even  though  you  (hould 

hav^  fe^n  V  duke  de  Beaumont  and  the 

ready  loft  two  ^  d’Albm,  her  father,  anxious 

toU£anheir  t‘o  iS  dJminions,  enjoined  her  (when 

Ihe  accompanied  her  huftand  Anthony  of  Bourbon  to 
fhe  accomp  Spaniards),  it  the  pro- 

the  wars  of  P  carcy  ag  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

I£S^"  HhirS 

ju^aLt'^Thrp^cefsl'fn  obeSe  'to  the  king’s 
junction.  t  h  ■  tj  month  ot  her  pregnancy, 

5SS&5S  U,Vnl  ,r  Nor~:t. 

A,  France  in  I  C  days,  and  arrived  at  Pau,  wnere  me 

was  delivered  of  a  fon  on  the  13th 
She  had  always  been  oefirous  to  fee  her  h.ther  s  w  , 
which  he  kept  in  n  golden  box;  and  he  prom.fed  to 
fhow  it  to  her,  provided  (he  admitted  of  his  being  pre¬ 
fen  at  her  del  very,  and  would  during  the  pains  of  her 

Sour  fmg  afong  in  the  Bearncis  language.  Jar.e 
liad  courage  bnoufh  to  perform  this  unufual  requeft; 


phi^a  handfome  city,  well  built,  and  contains  near 
6-00  inhabitants.  It  is  a  modern  place,  having  owed 
its  exiftence  entirely  to  the  caftle,  and  to  the  ref  dunce 
of  the  kings  of  Navarre.  W.  Long.  o.  4.  N.  -at.  43. 

1  J"v>  WAN,  or  PavaSe,  a  grave  dance  ufed  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  borrowed  from  them  ;  wherein  the 
performers  made  a  kind  of  wheel  or  tad  before  each 
Other,  like  that  of  pavo,  “a  peacock;”  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  The  pavane  was  formerly  in  great 
repute  ;  and  was  danced  by  gentlemen  with  cap  and 
fvord  •  by  thofe  of  the  long  robe  m  their  gowns,  by 
princes  with  their  mantles,  and  by  the  ladies  witn  their 
^own-tails  trailing  on  the  ground.  It  was  caked  the 
• rand-ball,  from  the  folemmty  with  which  1 .was 1  per- 
formed.  To  moderate  its  gravity,  it  was  ufual  to  in- 
u-oduce  fevcral  fleurilhes,  paffides,  capers,  &c.  by  way 
of  epifodes.  Its  tablature  or  fcore  is  given  at  large 
by  Thoinot  Arbeau  in  his  Orchcfographia. 

PAVETTA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandna  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47  th  or¬ 
der,  StellaU.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  tunnei- 
fhaped  above  :  the  ftigma  carved ;  the  berry  cifper- 

m°PAVIA,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  capital  of  the  1  avefan, 
with  an  univerfity  and  bilhop’s  fee.  It  was  anciently 
called  Ttcmutn,  from  its  fituation .  on  that  river,  and  lies 
20  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Milan.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Longobardrc  kingdom,  and  is  ft  .l 
remarkable  for  the  broadnefs  of  its  ftreets,  the  beauty 
and  richnefs  of  fume  of  its  churches,  ana  for  its  uni¬ 
verfity,  founded  by  Charlemagne  and  for  feveral  otner 
Sal  institutions.  Here  ie  a  bilhop’s  fee,  which  was 
once  the  richefi  in  Italy,  but  is  now  depencent  on  the 
pr)Pe  ;  and  upon  the  whole  the  city  is ;  gone  to  decay, 
fts  trade  being  ruined  through  the  exaftions  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  few  objefts  within  it  worth  the  public 
attention  belong  to  the  clergy  or  monks  ;  and  the 
church  and  convent  of  the  CarthufianS  are  mexpreffiblv 
noble,  the  court  of  the  convent  being  one  of  the  fineft 
in  the  world,  and  furrounded  by  a  portico  fupported 
by  pillars,  the  whole  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  is 
defended  by  ftrong  walls,  large  ditches,  good  ramparts, 
excellent  baftions,  and  a  bridge  over  the  river  l  afin. 
In  the  cent-e  of  the  town  is  a  ftrong  caftle,  where  the 
duke  of  Milan  was  wont  to  re  fide  There  are  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  caftle*,  and  fomecol  eges  It 
was  taken  by  the  duke  cf  Savoy  in  1706,  by  t  e 


P  A  V 


r 


pTv!.1"'1’  French  !n  r  733  *  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1745  ; 
.  ‘,v’  ^ but  retaken  by  the  Auftrians  in  1746.  E.  Long.  9.  5. 
N.  Lat.  49  i  o. 

PAVILION,  in  archfte&ure,  fignifies  a  kind  of 
turret  or  building,  ufually  infulated,  and  contained  un¬ 
der  a  fingle  roof ;  fomcJmes  fquare,  and  fometimes  in 
form  of  a  dome:  thus  called  from  the  refemblance  of  its 
roof  to  a  tent. 

Pavilions  are  fometimes  alfo  projecting  pieces,  in  the 
front  of  a  building,  marking  the  middle*  thereof;  fome¬ 
times  the  pavilion  flanks  a  corner,  in  which  cafe  it  is 


called  an 


angular  pavilion .  Phe  Louvre  is  flanked 


with  four  pavilions  :  the  pavilions  are  ufually  higher 
than  the  reft  of  the  building.  There  are  pavilions  built 
m  gardens,  commonly  called  fummer-houfes ,  pleafure 


Some  caftles  or  forts  confift  only  of  a  fingle 


houfes ,  See 
pavilion. 

Pavilion,  in  military  affairs,  fignifies  a  tent  raifed 
on  polls,  to  lodge  under  in  the  funimer-time. 

Pavilion,  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  to  flags,  colaurs, 
enfigns,  ftandards,  banners,  &c. 

Pavilion,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  covering  in  form 
of  a  tent,  which  inverts  or  wraps  up  the  armories  of 
divers  kings  and  fovereigns,  depending  only  on  God 
and  their  fword. 

.  pavilion  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  the  top,  which 
is  the  chapeau,  or  coronet ;  and  the  curtain,  which 
makes  the  mantle. 

None  but  fovereign  monarchs,  according  to  the 
French  heralds,  may  bear  the  pavilion  entire,  and  in 
all  its  parts.  Thoie  who  are  eleftive.  or  [(live  any 
dependence,  fay  the  heralds,  mull  take  off  the  head, 
and  retain  nothing  but  the  curtains. 

Pavilions,  among  jewellers,  the  underlies  and 
corners  of  the  bulliants,  lying  between  the  girdle  and 
the  collet. 

PAVING,  the  conftruftion  of  ground  floors,  ftreets 
or  highways  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  con’ 
veniently  walked  upon.  In  Britain,  the  pavement  of 
the  grand  Streets,  &c.  are  ufually  of  flint,  or  rub'  le- 
i>one;  courts,  flables,  kitchens,  halls,  churches  &c. 
are  paved  with  tiles,  bricks,  flags,  or  fire  ftone;  fome¬ 
times  with  a  kind  of  free-llone  and  rag.ftone 

In  feme  ftreets,  gr.  of  Venice,  the  pavement  is  of 
brick:  churches  fometimes  are  paved  w,ch  marble,  and 
lometimes  with  mofaic-work,  as  the  church  of  St  Mark 
at  Venice.  In  France,  the  public  roads,  ftreets,  courts, 
jfoneare  aI1  Paved  Wltil  g«s  or  gritt,  a  kind  of  free. 

„  n".A.m!le.rdam  and  t!’e  chief  cities  of  Holland,  they 
^l'tJ'e,r  ,r ' c  5  Pavement  the  burgher- makers pavemenl, 
t  diftinguifh  it  from  the  ftone  or  flint  pavemenc,  which 
V  Ua  7  up  the  middle  of  the  fireet,  and  which 

erves  for  carnages  ;  the  brick  which  borders  it  being 
deftmed  for  the  paffage  of  people  on  foot.  b 

Pavements  °f  free-ftone,  flint,  and  flags,  in  fleets, 
Jc.  are  laid  dry,  ,.e.  in  a  bed  of  fand;  thofe  of  courts 
.tabks,  ground-rooms,  &c.  are  laid  in  a  mortar  of  lime 
and  land;  or  m  lime  and  cement,  efpecially  if  there  be 
vaults  or  cellars  underneath.  Some  mafons,  after  lay- 

tafovwT  ^  efPec,all7  “[brick,  fpread  a  thin  mor- 

XIV.  zth  of  whkh  they  are 
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SaZs&tz**' ,he  “ by  •“*  th'j « 

1.  Pebble-paving  which  is  done  with  Hones  colledled 
rom  the  fea-beach,  moftly  brought  from  the  iflands  of 
Guernfey  and  Jerfey:  they  are  very  durable,  indeed 
the  moft  fo  of  any  ftone  ufed  for  this  pupofe.  They  are 
ufed  of  various  fizes,  but  thofe  which  are  from  fix  to 

\VU  lnCr,heS  deep’  are  efteemed  the  moft  lerviceable. 

hen  they  are  about  three  inches  deep,  they  are  deno¬ 
minated  holders  or  bowlers  ;  thefe  are  ufed  for  paving 
court-yards,  and  other  places  not  accuftomedto  receive 
carnages  w.tn  heavy  weights;  when  laid' in  geometri¬ 
cal  figures,  they  have  a  very  pleafing  appearance. 

2.  Rag-paving  was  much  ufed  in  London,  but  is  ve- 

sir:  i°  Uirli  >j,i  a* ».  »>■ 


M  •,,>  .  lr  *  »  1L  uug  m  uie  vicinity  o 

Maidftone  in  Kent,  from  which  it  has  the  name  of  Ken- 

f  raS-Me;  there  are  fquared  ftones  of  this  material 
tor  paving  coach-tracks  and  foot-ways. 

5.  Pur  beck  pitchens ;  fquare  ftones  ufed  in  footways  5 
they  are  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Purbeck,  and  alfo 

Aomfnt  .y  l!feJ  ,ln  coctt-yards ;  they  are  in  general 
from  fix  to  ten  inches  fquare,  and  about  five  inches 

4 ■  Squared  paving,  for  diftinftion  by  feme  called 
Scotch  paving,  becaufe  the  firft  of  the  kind  paved  in 
the  manner  that  has  been  and  continues  to  be  paved, 

ralWI  //°m  S?°tIand.;.  ‘he  brft  was  a  clear  clofe  ftone, 
called  bluenohynn,  which  is  now  difufed,  becaufe  it  lias 
been  found  inferior  to  others  fince  introduced  in  the 
order  they  are  hereafter  placed. 

,  -V  Gramle’  »  bard  material,  brougln  alfo  from  Scot¬ 
land,  of  a  leddifh  colour,  very  fuperior  to  the  blue 

ZhJZrry’  3nd  3t  prefent  very  commonly  ufed  in 

6.  Guem/ey  .which  is  the  bert,  and  very  much  in 
ufe  ;  ,t  is  the  fame  ftone  with  the  pebble  before  fpoken 
of,  but  broken  with  iron  hammers,  and  fquared  to  any 

fmTl!nS0KSrrt’fUred  0f?  Prifmoi'll'«l  figure,  fet  with  its 
fmalleft  bafe  downwards  Phe  whole  of  the  foregoing 

pavmg  fhould  be  bedded  and  paved  in  fmall  gravel.  S 

7.  /  urbeck paving,  for  footways,  is  in  general  got  in 
large  furfaces  about  2f  inches  thick  ;  the  blue  fort  i3 
the  har-deft  and  the  beft  of  this  kind  of  paving. 

o.  /  orkfmre paving,  is  an  exceeding  good  material 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  i,  got  of  almoft  any  dimen- 
fions  of  the  fame  tn.cknefs  as  the  Purbeck.  This  flon- 

to  p,r‘  ti,o“sh  »• "» » * t- 

9*  Ry^ate,  or  fire Jlone  paving,  is  ufed  for  hearths, 
jWs,  ovens,  and  fuch  places  as  are  liable  to  ^reat 
heat,  which  does  not  affe&  the  ftone  if  kept  dry. 

10.  Newcajllejagsy  are  ftones  about  two  feetibuare 
and  iT  or  two  inches  thick;  they  anfwer  very  well  for 

Ihire^  0Ut'°^ct;S  ;  are  f°mewhat  like  the  York- 

1 1.  Portland  pavmg  v  with  ftone  from  the  ifland  of 
ma rbLdots thlS  ^  *°mttimes  arnarnented  with  black 

12.  S<wed land  paving,  is  a  black  flate  dug-  in  Lei* 

""  f°’  pi™s >>■"*• » » w- 

i^teisS'i.taK4  with  <li&- 

14.  Flat  vrtek pavmg,  don*  with  krick  laid  in  fand, 

^  mortar. 


Pavinsr* 

— -y— - 


rent 


P  A  U  L_  5°  J  e  qt(,_vfn  was  ftonsd,  Saul  was  not  on 

**1,  mortar,  o,  grou.e,  at  «he»  liquid  6~  “  P™«a  J^fcJLg  to  J death,  b»t  he  e,«»  «o~l  by  an, 

P*®L  fh.inint.-  . .  .Lv  rare  of  the  clothes  of  thofe  that  itoned  bin 


[  5°  3 
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Paul. 


"a  pnl’S' *>ne w!,h  b,icl  hid 'd*' 

«>.  or  edgewife  i.  he.riog- 

b“,7.  Bricks  are  alto  fome.ime*  fet  endwife  in  land, 

“TCogT.'Sfo  performed  with  paring  bricks. 

19.  With  ten  inch  tiles. 

20.  With  foot  tiles. 

21.  With  clinkers  for  ftables  and  outer  offices. 

22.  With  the  bones  of  animals,  for  gardens,  &c 

2Zt  .  ,rr  1 _ ^^trfrio-  with  large  Rrs 


tod  brand- 

took  care  of  the  clothes  of  thofe  that  ftoned  him 

fAds  vii.  59.)  This  haFPcned  in  the  33dJear 

of  the V common  era,  fome  time  after  our  Savours 
^ 6  At  "the  time  of  the  perfection  that  was  raifed  again® 

“feta't 

tSfiS Sld-'oS  ir^ 

men  and  women,  loaded  them  with ™d  f"'; 

‘h'"  I”  f'2  wbmele'ctid  Mole  .0 


22.  With  the  bones  ot  animaib,  —  i- 

And,  23.  We  have  knob-pavtrig,  with  large  g  with  roOs  tnai  dcu™  -  j—  ----- ’  , 

stesSstaffiS 


JS,  OCC.  UC4UV..W.;  -  #  , 

ftone's  of  feveral  v olours ;  chiefly  black  and  white,  and 
of  feveral  forms,  but  chiefly  fquares  and  b2enge^^^y 

tl°n’  mined  together  chequerwife  64 


PAnd  la vtTgt  SI  f-  the  high  prieft  Cai, 

to  Jerufalem  alTthe 

.  ,  &c  )  But  as  he  was  upon  the  road,  and  no  v 
drawing  near  to  Damafeus,  all  on  a  Bidden  about  noon 

drawing.  <»  f  ueavcn  which 


XZ  ^ded  *£  J^X^uSrcomefrom  heaven  which 

=s==xSf=|  ifesasas^ 

8*3£K£ax3  s£!S3S»f»SB 

$7  prickf”  Saul,  .11  in  c««e,n.,.o.,  .deed, 
<t  T.nrd.  what  is  i 


sstss  W—  s:  .*ht^sfr;°;n 

Xtfcel  trXKri  tranfpoiition  of 
the  dark  and  light  parts, 

_  .  ^  r  _ 1-^  no  tT 


.ffl  .ETi.ll-  thou  wouldft  Have  »«  do  !” 

Jcta  bid  him  .rife  .nd  go  to  D.mafcua,  where  , he  w,U 
of  the  Lord  fhould  be  revealed  to  him. 

Saul  then  rofe  from  the  ground,  and  felc  tht  he: 
was  deprived  of  fight;  but  his  companions  led  him  by 

the  hand  and  brought  him  to  Damafeus,  where  he 
the  hand,  anu  6  without  taking  any 


ly  differed  from  eacn  ou.v  u,  the  hand,  and  brougne  mm  -  any 

.  .  — erf  Tarfas  in  Cilicia,  a  Phanfte  by  Qn  the  third  day,  the  Lord  commanded  a  dil- 

ciple  of  his,  named  Ananias,  to  go  to  find  out  haul,  to- 
kv  hS  hands  upon  him,  and  to  cure  his  blindneL. 
And  as  Ananias^ made  excufes,  faying  that  this  mar. 
was  one  of  the  moft  violent  perfecutors  of  the  church, 
the  Lord  faid  to  him,  Go  and  find  him,  becaufe  is 
man  is  an  inftrument  that  I  have  chofen,  to  carry  my 
name  before  the  Gentiles,  before  kings,  and  befoie  the 
children  of  Ifrael;  for  I  will  (how  him  how  many  things 

£ S  ?ufo  foi  m,  ..me.  Ato 

,„d  found  Saul,  Sired'  »d  fill-' 


PAUL,  formerly  nameu^.u  g  ™  ,  Ph„ri[ce  by 

Benjamin,  a  na“ 'e  foutor  0f  the  church,  and  after- 
prefeffion  ;  firfl  a  P  and  apoftle  of  the  Gen- 

r15  *,f  ££  -SA  -wo  r-» b- 

£  our  Saviour,  .[ePP^'t  v.Ce  S 

we  read  in  a  homily  wh.ch^s  ir citizen 
St  Chryfoftom  .  ’ w°i ftw  had  given  the 

HomXof  the  city  to  all  the  freemen  of  Tarfus,  in 
treedom  ot  the  cuy  adherence  to  his  interefts. 

conlideration  of  their  jerufalem,  where  he  ftu- 

His  parents  ^‘^“g^foimaliel  a  famous  doftor 
died  the  law  at  the  teet  oiu  oroffrefs  in  his 


Audi..,  >»d  b»  b«  u-Uj,”,"  oM„„,io«  of  .be 
being  very  zealous  for  the  w.  ^  ^  him 

law  of  M^eS  ^  XuXVe‘d  th^  church,  and  infulted  Jefus 

Chr^  in  hlmembers  ( .  Tim.  i.  .  S0.  »  a"d  "hen  the 


Lilith  tLdiffiiples  that  were  at  Damafeus 
preaching  in  the  fynagogues,  and  proving  that  Jefus 

w'as  the  Meffiah  (a)  .  .  , .  //->  i  ;  T-  t 

From  Damafeus  he  went  into  AraW 


'  tv  k  r:te  *dS  o^.r.d^g.  f3sHHF^ 

"•o11  tt£rcfore  toe  b“”  "  the‘= 


PAU  [51]  FAU 


Paul,  probably  Into  the  neighbourhood  of  Damafcus, 

then  under  the  government  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia; 
and  having  remained  there  for  a  little  while,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Damafcus,  where  he  began  again  to  preach  the 
gofpel.  The  Jews  could  not  bear  to  fee  the  progrefs 
that  the  gofpel  made  here;  and  fo  refolved  to  put  him 
to  death  :  and  they  gained  to  their  fide  the  governor 
61  Daniafcus,  who  was  to  apprehend  him,  and  to  de¬ 
liver  him  to  them.  Of  this  Saul  had  early  notice  5  and 
knowing  that  the  gates  of  the  city  were  guarded  night 
and  day  to  prevent  him  from  making  his  efcape,  he 
was  let  down  over  the  wall  in  a  bafket.  And  coming 
to  Jerufalem  to  fee  Peter  (Gal.  i.  38.),  thedifciples  were 
afraid  to  have  any^correfpondenee  with  him,  not  believ¬ 
ing  him  to  be  a  convert.  But  Barnabas  having  brought 
him  to  the  apoftles,  Saul  related  to  them  the  manner 
of  his  converfion,  and  all  that  had  followed  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  it.  Then  lie  began  to  preach  both  to  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  fpoke  to  them  with  fuch 
iftrength  of  argument,  that  not  being  able  to  with  Hand 
him  in  reafoning,  they  refolved  to  kill  him.  For  this 
reafon,  the  brethren  brought  him  to  Csefarea  of  Pale- 


ftine,  from  whence  he  came,  probably  by  fea,  into  his 
own  country  Tarfus  in  Cilicia. 

There  he  continued  about  five  or  fix  years,  from 
the  year  of  Chrift  37  to  the  year  43  ;  when  Barna¬ 
bas  coming  to  Antioch  by  the  order  of  the  apoftles, 
and  there  having  found  many  Chriftians,  went  to  Tar¬ 
fus  to  fee  Saul,  and  brought  him  with  him  to  Anti¬ 
och  (Ads  xi.  20,  25,  26.)  ;  where  they  continued  to- 
gether  a  whole  year,  preaching  to  and  inftruding  the 
faithful.  During  this  time,  there  happened  a  great 
famine  in  Judea  (id.  ib.  27,  28,  &c.),  and  the  Chri- 
ftians  of  Antioch  having  made  fome  collections  to  af- 
fift  their  brethren  at  Jerufalem,  they  made  choice  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  go  thither  with  their  offering. 
They  arrived  there  in  the  year  of  Chrift  44;  and  ha¬ 
ving  acquitted  themfelves  of  their  commifiion,  they  re- 
turned  again  to  Antioch.  They  had  not  been  there 
long  before  God  warned  them  by  the  prophets  he  had 
in  this  church,  that  he  had  appointed  them  to  carry 
his  word  into  other  places.  Then  the  church  betook 
themfelves  to  failing  and  praying,  and  the  prophets 
Simeon,  Lucius,  and  Manaen,  laid  their  hands  on 
G  2  them, 


culous  manner  in  which  he  himfelf  faid  he  was,  and  of  courfe  the  Chriftian  religion  be  a  divine  revelation  • 
or  he  muft  have  been  either  an  impoftor,  an  enthufuft,  or  a  dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others.  There  is  not  another 
alternative  pofiible. 

It  he  was  an  impoftor,  who  declared  what  he  knew  to  be  falfe,  he  muft  have  been  induced  to  a&  that  part 
by  fome  motive  :  (See  Miracle).  But  the  only  conceivable  motives  for  religious  impoilure  are,  the  hopes 
of  advancing  one’s  temporal  mlereft,  credit,  or  power;  or  the  profped  of  gratifying  fome  paflion  or  appetite 
under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion.  That  none  of  thefe  could  be  St  Paul’s  motive  for  profefling  the 
faith  of  Chrift  crucified,  is  plain  from  the  date  of  Judaifm  and  Chriftianity  at  the  period  of  his  forfakint  the 
former  and  embracing  the  latter  faith.  Thole  whom  he  left  were  the  difpofers  of  wealth,  of  dignity,  of 
power,  in  Judea  ;  thofe  to  whom  he  went  were  indigent  men,  opprefTed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  fm- 

C7X' th?irn TwT  Tm  Tu'm  TuTt  nce  t,herefore  of  hIs  taklaS  the  part  Of  Chriftianity  was  the  lofs 
ot  only  of  all  that  he  poffefied,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more  ;  whereas,  by  continuing  to  perfecute  the 

C  nftians,  he  had  hopes  rifing  almoft  to  a  certainty  ot  making  his  fortune  by  the  favour  of  thofe  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Jewiih  ftate,  to  whom  nothing  could  fo  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal  which  he  had  ihown 
m  that  perfection.  As  to  credit  or  reputation,  could  the  fcholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gain  either  by  beco¬ 
ming  a  teacher  in i  a  college  of  filhermen  ?  Could  he  flatter  himfelf,  that  the  dodrines  which  he  taugh/would 
ei  er  in  or  out  of  Judea,  do  lnm  honour,  when  he  knew  that  “they  were  to  the  Jews  a  Humbling  block’ 
and  to  the  Greeks  foohihnefs  ?”  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power  that  induced  him  to  make  this  great  change  > 
Power!  over  whom  ?  over  a  floes  of  Iheep  whom  he  himfelf  had  affifted  to  deftroy,  and  whofe  very  Shepherd 

autho  ^  f?Hn  mUrdTd-!  Plrha?S  k  WaS  Wkh  the  View  0f  Srat;fy-g  fome  licentious  paflion,  un  ler  the 
nthority  of  the  new  religion,  that  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  that  religion  !  This  cannot  be  alleged  ;  for  his 

—7,“  n0t]1UJ,g rbut  ftnfteft  morality,  obedience  to  magiftrates,  order,  and  government,  with  the 

.  i|!:hon'ence  of  all  hcentioufnefs,  idlenefs,  or  loofe  behaviour,  under  the  cloke  of  religion.  We  nowhere 
read  in  his  works  that  faints  are  above  moral  ordinances  j  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace  ;  that  monarchy 
is  defpotifm  which  ought  to  be  aboli/hed  ;  that  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  ought  to  be  divided  among-  the  noor^ 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  moral  adions  ;  that  any  impulfes  of  the  mind  are  to  dired  us  a3t  theZht 
x.f  our  reafon  and  the  laws  of  nature  ;  or  any  of  thofe  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of  fcciety  has  been 
en  ifturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morality  often  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  ad  under  the  fandion  of  divine 
reve  ation.  He  maaies  no  diftindions  like  the  impoftor  of  Arabia  in  favour  of  himfelf;  nor  does  any  part  of 
is  life,  euher  before  or  after  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  bear  any  mark  of  a  libertine  difpofition  A? 
af.0^,t'e  J^vs>  '°  among  the  Chriftians,  his  coaverfation  and  manners  were  blamelefs.— It  has  been  fometimes 
o  jeded  to  the  other  apoftles,  by  thofe  who  were  refolved  not  to  credit  their  teftimony,  that,  havin'*  been 
eeply  engaged  with  Jefus  during  his  life,  they  were  obliged,  for  the  fupport  of  their  own  credit,  and  from 

Tf- i?P  tC?0  fa£'t<Veturn’  t0  COTlt5nue  the  fame  profeflions  after  his  death;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be 
1  o  St  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  that  way  oi  reafonino-  it  ai|  tends  to  mn. 
vince  us,  that  St  Paul  muft  naturally  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an  enemy  to  Chrift  Jeftus  \{  th-v  were  en* 

Sd^n!„^A!T.a8  ft-ngly  engaged  on  the  othen  If  (ham.  withheld  them  from 


~  1  •  .  ,  1.1  meiiiic  wunncia  tnc-m  from  rhnn  r,n M 

{  ."fKl  m°le  l°r  !?ave  ftoPPed  i  who,  from  his  fuperior  education,  muft  have  been  vattlv 

■  b  e  to  that  klira  rf  ftame-than  the  mean  and  illiterate  fifhermeit  of  Galilee.  The  only  other  difference 


more 


*  v>  au 
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Ghoft  fhould  conduft  them.  And  it  was  P^bably  a 
bout  this  time,  that  is,  about  the  year  of  Chr.it  44, 
that  Paul  being  wrapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  faw 
there  ineffable  things,  and  which  were  above  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  man  (TCor.xii.  2,  3,  4,  and  Afts  xm.  4, 

Saul  and  Barnabas  went  firft  into  Cyprus,  where 
they  began  to  preach  in  the  fynago gues  of  the  Jews. 
When  they  had  gone  over  the  w‘  ole  iflann,  they  there 
found  a  Jewiih  magician  called  Bar-jefus,  who  was  with 
the  proconful  Sergius  Panlus  ;  and  w  o  refitted  tnem, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  proconful  .rom  era- 
bracing  Chriftianity  :  whereupon  St  Paul  ftruck  him 
with  blindnefs  ;  by  which  miracle  the  proconful,  being 
an  eye-witnefs  of  it,  was  converted  to  the  Chnffian 

fa' From  this  converfion,  which  happened  at  the  city 
of  Paphos,  in  the  year  of  Chriil  45,  many  tmnk,  that 
the  apoftle  firft  began  to  bear  the  name  of  Pan  I,  which 
St  Luke  always  gives  him  afterwards,  as  is  fuppoied  in 


Some  be- 

lieve  that  he  changed  his  name  upon  his  own  conver¬ 
fion  ;  and  Chryfoftom  will  have  this  change  to  take 
place  at  his  ordination,  when  he  received  his  million  at 
Antioch  ;  while  others  fay,  he  took  the  name  Paul 
only  when  he  began  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  :  and, 
finally,  fevcral  are  of  opinion,  that  he  went  by  the 
names  of  both  Saul  and  Paul ,  like  many  other  Jews 
who  had  one  Hebrew  name  and  another  Greek  Or  La- 

tin  one.  _  .  ,  ,  . 

From  the  ifJe  of  Cyprus,  St  Paul  and  his  company 

went  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where  John  Mark  left 
them,  to  return  to  Jerufalem  :  but. making  no  ftay  at 
Perga,  they  came  to  Antioch  in  Pifidia;  where  going 
into  the  fynagogue,  and  being  defired  to  fpeak,  St  Paul 
made  them  a  long  difeourfe,  by  which  he  (bowed,  that 
Tefus  Chrift  was  the  Mcffiah  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
and  declared  by  John  the  Baptift  j  that  he  had  been 
uniuftly  put  to  death  by  the  malice  and  jealouly  ot  the 
Tews;  and  that  he  rofe  again  the  third  day  They 
heard  him  very  attentively  ;  and  he  was  delired  to  dit- 


Paul. 


,h.t  h,  quitting  their  M.«„ ***  ^  ^  ^ 

to  i.  i.  Plf»  »>.  ”«  »  ii”S,  “ce£  tk'firt 

rerance,  and  vanity,  are  the  rngrcd.ents  of  which  enthul.afm  «  of  zeal>  both  when  a  Jew  and  when 

the  apottle  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  1  hat  <  g  deniecj  .  but  he  was  at  all  times  fo  much 

a  Chriftian,  in  maintaining  what  he  thought  to  be  »gh((>bgCOme  aU  to  all  men,”  with  the  moft  pliant 

matter  of  his  temper,  as,  in  matters  of  indiffere  ,  hig  duty  to  God  would  permit  ;  a  conoua 

condefcenfion,  bending  his  notions  and  manners  to  thei  s,  as  1  7  of  fanatical  delufion.  That 

compatible  neither  with  the  ft.ffnefs  of  a  ^ nor  wuh  the  -ole^^  ^  ^ 

he  was  not  melancholy,  is  plain  from  his  conduft  Without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the 

to  efcape  danger  and  ffiun  perfeci ^^^faV^urt spelfecution  ;  and  when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  afflifts  him- 
honour  of  his  God.  A  melaneboiy  enthufiaft  courts  pe  ^^^^  ^  the  fimplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and  in 

felf  with  abfurd  penances  :  but  the  hobnefs  of  S  P  ^  ^  was  ;gnorant,  no  mail  will  allege  who  is  not 

the  unwearied  performance  of  his  apoftoheal  dut  .  only  Qf  the  Jewiih  learning,  but  alfo  of  the 

crofsly  ignorant  himfelf ;  for  he  appears  o  tav  .  ,  ,  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous, 

U,Wr.  »d  ■«  T  “"'f  U  hTm;r"k,trf“ “«d  on  b,  Cl, rid,  well  ..  .hot. 

1,  pl»in  fro*  hi.  h.v.ng  retted  the  evidence  of  Jl  *  l^P.ih  ^  ^  Iitrf  j„  J„„falen,,  he  could  not 

that  were  afterward  worked  by  the  «Poftle®  >  to  th  fr  f  van;t  as  any  man  that  tver  lived,  may  be  ga  • 

poffibly  have  been  a  ftranger.  And  that  he  was  “  ree  Hfe  He  reprefents  himfelf  as  the  lead  of  the 
vhered  from  all  that  we  fee  ,n  hu .writings  or  know  of  hul^  ^  ch?f  of  flnntV8  .  and  he  prefers,  in  the 
npoftles,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apoftle.  H  fy,  and  miracle8,  and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  with 

iironijeft  terms,  umverfal  benevolence  to  taith,  and  p  p  y,  , .  ,  >  pyid  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to 

which  he  could  be  endowed.  Is  this  the  language  of  vanity  or  *artYrdom  ? 

his  own  religious  opinions,  to  illuminations  of  ^  I?*"  ’  ^  ^  enthufiaft,  it  remains  only  to  be  inquired. 

Having  thus  (kown  that  St  Paul  was  neither  an  P  .  .  ,  ot  be  long,  for  who  was  to  deceive 

whether  he  was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  °|hf”  !  ^  k/Aimpoffible  for  fuch  men  to  conceive  the  thought 

him  ?  A  few  illiterate  fiffiermen  of  Galilee  .  It  was  more  y  P  “  f  h  ;  perfecutors,  into  an  apoftle,  and 
Of  turning  the  moft  enlightened  of  their  opponents,  and  th =  “  anPd  tbeir  Lord.  But  could  they 

to  do  this  by  a  fraud  in  the  very  mftant  of  h,s  greateft  for  them  to  execute  it  in 

have  been  fo  extravagant  as  to  conceive  fuch  a  thought,  J  yj  J  P  duce  a  light  in  the  air, 

the  manner  in  which  we  find  his  converfion  to  h^XZ  ^kTL\  hear  words  f.L  out  of  that  light  which 

the'corrfpanyi  f «  4  ^ke  him  blind  ffir  alt.tbat  vifio.  and 

SSe  Who' \^,Ti£Z thing,  had^happened,  if  the,  had  no,  happened  1  Mod  on- 

queftionably  no  fraud  was  equal  to  all  this.  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows. 

Since  then  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impoftor,  an  ^hufiaft,  nor  decei  See  Icon’s 

that  his  converfion  was  miraculous,  and  that  the  Chnftia  -  g  ,  f  ;d  that  infidelity  haa 

Oifirvatians  on  the  Converfion  of  St  Paul;  a  treatife  to  which  it  has  been  ruly  ,  ^  imperfeft 

never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  fpecious  anfwer,  and  of  which  tlus  note  y 

abridgement. 
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courfe  again  on  the  fame  fubjed  the  next  Sabbatl-dav  • 
and  feveral,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  followed  them, 
to  receive  particular  inftru&ions  more  at  leifure.  On 
the  Sabbath  day  following,  almoft  all  the  c'ty  met  to¬ 
gether  to  hear  the  word  of  God:  but  the  Jews,  feeing 
the  concourfe  of  people,  were  moved  with  envy  at  it  ; 
oppofed,  with  blafphemies,  what  Sc  Paul  faid  ;  and 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  happy  progrefs  of  the  gof- 
pel  in  this  country,  they  raifed  a  persecution  againft 
the  two  apoftles  :  whereupon  Paul  and  Barnabas^  (ba¬ 
king  off  the  dull  upon  their  feet  againft  them,  came 
from  Antioch  in  Pifidia  to  Iconmm.  Being  come  thi¬ 
ther,  they  preached  in  their  fynagogue,  and  converted 
a  great  number,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  God 
confirmed  their  coramiflion  by  a  great  number  of  mi- 
racks  (A&sxiv.  i,  2,  &c.)  Jn  the  mean  time,  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  having  incenfed  the  Gentiles  againft 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  threatening  to  hone  Them, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Lyftra  and  Derbe,  ci¬ 
ties  of  Lycaoma,  where  they  preached  the  gofpel.  At 
Lyftra,  there  was  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his 
mother’s  womb.  This  man  fixing’  his  eyes  on  St  Paul, 
the  apoftle  bid  him  rife,  and  Hand  upon  his  feet: 
whereupon  he  prefently'rofe  up,  and  walked;  the  peo¬ 
ple,  feeing  this  miracle,  cried  out,  that  the  gods  weie 
defeended  among  them  in  the  fhape  of  men.  They  call¬ 
ed  Barn'  bas  Jupiter ,  and  Paul  Mercury ,  becaufe  of  his 
eloquence,  and  being  the  chief  fpeaker.  The  prieft  of 
Jupiwr  brought  alfo  gnrlandajind  bulls  before  the  gate, 
to  offer  facrifices  to  them  :  but  Paul  and  Barnabas 
tearing  their  clothes,  and  calling  themfelves  into  the 
uuduleofthe  multitude,  cried  out  to  them,  Friends, 
what  do  you  do  ?  we  are  men  as  well  as  yourfelves ; 
and  we  are  preaching  to  you  to  turn  away  from  thefe 
vain  fuperftitions,  and  to  worlhip  only  the  true  God, 
who  has  made  heaven  and  earth.  But  whatever  they 
eould  fay,  they  had  much  ado  to  reftrain  them  from 
ottering  facrifices  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  fome  Jews  of  Antioch  in  Pifidia 
and  of  Iconmm  coming  to  Lyftra,  animated  the  people 
■againft  the  apoftles.  1  hey  Honed  Paul,  and  drew  him 
out  of  the  city,  thinking  him  to  be  dead.  But  the  dif- 
c.ples  gathering  together  about  him,  be  rofe  up  among 
them,  entered  agam  into  the  city,  and  the  day  after 
eft  iti with  Barnabas  to  go  to  Derbe.  A  nd  having  here 
pi  ea chert  the  gofpel  nlfo,  they  returned  to  Ly  lira,  to  Ieo- 
mum,  and  to  Antioch  of  Pifidia.  Palling  throughout 
1 1  ia,  t 'ey  came  to  Pamphylia,  and  having  preached 
he  word  of  God  at  Perga,  they  went  down  into  At- 
taha.  Prom  hence  they  fet  fail  for  Antioch  in  Syria, 
iom  whence  they  had  departed  a  year  before.  Being 
arrived  there  they  alTembled  the  church  together,  and 
told  them  the  great  things  God  had  done  by  their 
means,  and  how  he  had  opened  to  the  Gentiles  a  door 

issslsl ,,,rc  **  “”““j  ■  -w. 

St  Luke  does  not  inform  us  of  the  z& ions  of  St 
Paul  from  the  45th  year  of  Chrifl  to  the  time  of  the 
council  at  Jerufalem,  which  was  held  in  the  jeth  year 
of  Chnft._  There  ,s  great  likelihood  that  it  was  du- 
nng  this  interval  that  St  Paul  preached  the  gofpel 
from  Je,ufa  em  Il!yricum,  as  he  informs  usln  hi, 
matt  theflR0mai1?  iXV’  '90»  and  this  without 
sre-i  ^h"1  tn°k  Places  where  others  had 

preached  before  him.  He  does  not  acquaint  us  with 
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the  particulars  of  thefe  journeys,  nor  with  the  fuccefs 
of  his  preaching  ;  but  he  fays  in  general,  that  he  had  1 
f  offered  more  labours  than  any  other,  and  had  endured 
moreprifons.  He  was  often  very  neardeathitfelf,  fome- 
times  upon  the  water  and  fometimes  among  thieves. 
He  run  great  dangers,  fometimes  from  the  Jews  and 
fometimes  among  falft  brethren  and  perverfe  Chriftians; 
he  was  expofed  to  great  hazards,  as  well  in  the  cities 
asm  the  deferts :  lie  fuffered  hunger,  third,  naked- 
nefs,  cold,  fadings,  watchings  (2  Cor.  xi.  23—27.), 
and  the  fatigues  inseparable  from  long  journeys,  which 
were  undertaken  without  any  profpeft  of  human  fuc- 
cour  ;  in  this  very  different  from  the  good  fortune  of 
others  who  lived  by  the  gofpel,  who  received  fubfift- 
ence  from  thofe  to  whom  they  preached  it,  and  who 
were  accompanied  always  by  religious  women,  who 
mimdered  to  them  in  their  neceflary  occafions.  He' 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  preach  gratis,  working 
with  his  hands  that  lie  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any¬ 
one  (i  Cor.  ix.  1 — 15.)  ;  for  lie  had  learned  a  trade, 
as  was  ufual  among  the  Jews,  which  trade  was  to  make 
tents  of  leather  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  that  go  to  war 
(A&s  xviii,  3.) 

St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Antioch  when 
fome  perfons  coming  from  Judea  (Ads  xv.  i,  2,  kc.) 
pietended  to  teach,  that  there  was  no  falvation  with¬ 
out  circumcifion,  and  without  the  obfervation  of  the 
other  legal  ceremonies.  Epiplianius  and  Philafler  fay, 
that  he  that  maintained  this  was  Cerinthus  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Paul  and  Barnabas  withftood  thefe  new  doc¬ 
tors  ;  and  it  was  agieed  to  fend  a  deputation  to  the 
apoflles  and  elders  at  Jerufalem  about  this  queftion. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed  ;  and  being  arrived 
at  Jerufalem,  they  reported  to  the  apoftles  the  fubjeft 
of  their  commifiion.  Some  of  the  Pharifees  that  had 
embraced  the  faith,  afierted,  that  the  Gentiles  that 
were  converted  ought  to  receive  circumcifion,  and  to 
ooferve  the  left  of  the  law.  But  the  apofties  and  elders 
ailemblmg  to  examine  into  this  matter,  it  was  by  them 
decreed,  that  the  Gentiles,  who  were  converted  to 
Chnftianity,  fhpuld  not  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  but  only  to  avoid  idolatry,  fornica- 
ticn,  and  the  eating  of  things  ffrangled,  and  blood. 

.  kt  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  then  ftnt  back  to  An- 
tioch  With  letters  from  the  apoftles,  which  contained 
the  decifion  of  the  queftion,  and  the  refoiution  of  that: 
auguit  aflembly.  d  he  apoftles  alfo  deputed  Jude  fur- 
named  Barjabas  and  Silas,  who  were  principal  bre«  . 
thren,  to  go  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
give  their  telfimony  alfo  of  what  had  been  decreed  at 
Jerufalem.  Being  arrived  at  Antioch,  they  alTembled 
tne  faithful,  read  to  them  the  apoftles  letter,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  them,  that  it  had  been  refolved  to  difeharge 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Some 
time  after  this,  St  Peter  coming  to  Antioch  and  join¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  converted  Gentiles,  he  lived  with 
them  without  fcruple  5  but  fome  brethren  happening- 
to  arrive  there  from  jerufalem,  lie  feparated' himfelf 
from  the  Gentile  converts,  and  did  no  longer  eat  with 
them  :  for  which  conduct  St  Paul  publicly  cenfurcd 
him  (C-al.  „.  11— 16.)  St  Paul  {id.  ii.  2,  3,  See.)  in 
the  fame  journey  to  Jerufalem  declared  openly  to  the 
xaubful  there  the  doftrine  he  preached  among  the 
Gentiles  ;  and  bekdes,  difeourfed  of  it  in  private  among 
tnc  Ctiief  of  them  in  prefer.ee  of  Earnabas  and  Titus. 

St 
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St  Peter,  St  J>mes,  an.4,  St  John,  with  whom  he  had 
'  thefe  conversions,  could  find  nothing  either  to  be 
added  or  amended  in  fo  pure  and  fo  found  a  tloftrine 
and  demeanour.  They  fhw  with  joy  the  grace  that 
God  had  given  him  ;  they  acknowledged  that  lie  had 
been  appointed  the  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  :*s  St  Pe¬ 
ter  had  been  of  the  cireumcifion.  They  concluded  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  fhonld  continue  to  preach  among 
the  Gentiles ;  and  only  recommended  to  them  to  take 
care  concerning  the  collc&ions  for  the  poor  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  to  exhort  the  converted  Chriftians  among  the 
Gentiles,  to  affift  the  faithful  brethren  in  Judea,  who 
were  in  necefiity ;  whether  it  were  beeaufe  they  had 
fold  and  diftributed  their  goods,  or  beeaufe  they  had 
been  taken  away  from  them  (Heb.  x.  54.) 

After  Pud  and  Barnabas  had  continued  fome  days 
at  Antioch,  St  Paul  propofed  to  Barnabas  to  return 
and  vifit  the  brethren  through  all  the  cities  wherein 
they  had  planted  the  gofpel,  to  fee  in  what  condition 
they  were.  Barnabas  confented  to  the  propofal  5  but 
infilled  upon  taking  John  Mark  along  with  them. 
This  was  oppofed  by  Paul,  which  produced  a  repara¬ 
tion  between  them.  Barnabas  and  John  Mark,  went 
together  to  Cyprus ;  and  St  Paul,  making  choice  ot 
Sii’af,  croffed  over  Syria  and  Cilicia, and  came  to  Derbe, 
and  aferwards  to  Lyflra  (A&s  xvi.  i,  2,  See.)  ere 
they  found  a  difciple  called  Timothy ,  whom  St  Paul 
took  with  him,  and  circumcifed  him  that  he  might 
not  offend  the  Jews  of  that  country.  When  there- 
fore  thev  had  gone  over  the  provinces  of  Lycaoma, 
Phrygia,'  and  Galatia,  the  Holy  Gholl  would  not  al¬ 
low  them  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  the  procoivfular 
Afia,  which  contained  Ionia,  i£olia,and  Lydia.  I  hey 
therefore  went  on  to  Myfia,  and  coming  to  Proas,,, t 
Paul  had  a  vifion  in  the  night.  A  man,  habited  like 
a  Macedonian,  prefented  himfelf  before  him  and  laid, 
Pafs  into  Macedonia  and  come  and  fuccour  us.  Im¬ 
mediately  he  fet  out  on  this  journey,  not  doubting  but 
that  God  had  called  him  into  this  country. 

Embarking  therefore  at  Troas,  they  failed  to  Nea- 
polis.  Thence  they  came  to  Philippi,  where  upon  the 
fabbath  day  they  went  near  the  river  fide,  where  the 
Jews  had  a  place  of  devotion,  and  where  they  found 
fome  religious  women,  among  whom  was  Lydia,  who 
was  converted  and  baptized,  and  invited  the  apoftle 
and  his  company  to  lodge  at  her  houfe.  Another  day, 
as  they  went  to  the  fame  place  of  devotion,  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  a  maid  fervant  poffeffed  with  a  fpirit  of 
divination,  who  followed  St  Paul  and  his  company, 
crying  out,  that  thefe  men  were  the  fervants  ot  tne 
moll  high  God,  who  declared  to  the  world  the  way 
of  falvation.  This  the  did  for  feveral  days  together  ; 
at  latl  St  Paul,  turning  himfelf  towards  her,  laid  to 
the  fpirit,  I  command  thee  in  the  name  ot  Jefus 
Chrilt  to  come  out  of  the  body  of  this  woman  :  upon 
which  it  immediately  left  her  But  the  matters  of  this 
damfel,  who  made  much  money  by  her,  drew  Paul  and 


Silas  before  the  magillrates,  and  accuftd  them  of  at 


fon  vvete  (taken,  and  all  the  doors  flew  open  at  the 
fame  time,  and  the  fetters  of  the  prifoners  burft  afun  - 
der.  The  gaoler  being  awakened  at  this  noife,  and 
feeing  all  the  doors  open,  he  drew  his  fword  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  kill  himfelf,  imaginin  •  that  all  the  pnfoners 
had  made  their  efcape.  But  Paul  cried  out  to  him, 
that  he  fltould  do  himfelf  no  mifehiet,  for  they  were 
all  fife.  Then  the  gaoler  entering  and  tin  ling  all  the 
prifoners  there,  he  brought  out  Paul  and  Silas  from 
this  place,  a  firing  them  what  he  mu  l  do  to  be  faved  . 

Paul  and  Silas  inflrufting  him  and  all  his  family,  gave 
them  baptifm.  After  this  the  gaoler  fet  before  t„em 
fomething  to  eat ;  and  when  the  morning  was  come 
the  magi&rates  fent  him  word  that  he  might  releafe 
his  prifoners,  and  let  them  go  about  their  bufinefs. 

But  Paul  returned  this  anfwer  to  the  magillrates  ;  Ye 
have  publicly  whipped  us  with  rods,  being  Roman  ci¬ 
tizens  ;  ye  have  thrown  us  into  prifon;  and  now  ye 
would  privately  difmifs  us  :  But  it  (hall  not  be  fo,  or 
you  yourfelves  (hall  come  to  fetch  us  out.  I  he  ma¬ 
gillrates  hearing  that  they  were  Roman  citizens,  came 
to  excufe  themfelves  ;  and  having  brought  them  out 
of  prifon,  they  defired  them  to  depart  out  ot  their 
city.  Paul  and  Silas  went  fir  ft  to  the  houie  of  Lydia, 
where  having  vifited  and  comforted  the  brethren,  they 

departed  from  Philippi.  ,  .  ,  ,  „  • 

Then  palling  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia, 
they  came  to  1’heffalonica  the  capital  city  ot  j*ce. 
donia,  where  the  Jews  had  a  fynagogue  (nils  xvu.  i, 
&c.j  Paul  entered  therein,  according  to  his  cuitom, 
and  there  preached  the  gofpel  to  them  for  three  Sab¬ 
bath  lays  fucceffively.  Some  Jews  and  feveial  profe- 
lytes  believed  in  Jefus  Chrifl,  and  united  themfelves  to 
Paul  and  Silas:  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  Jews 
being  led  away  by  a  falfe  zeal  rnifed  a  tumult  in  the 
city,  and  went  to  the  houfe  of  Jafon  where  St  Paul 
lodged.  But  not  finding  him  there,  they  took  Jaton 
and  led  him  before  the  magillrates,  where  they  accu- 
fed  him  of  harbouring  in  his  houfe  people  that  were 
difobedient  to  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor,  and  who 
affirmed  that  there  was  another  king  beiides  him,  one 
Tefus  whom  they  preached  up.  But  Jafon  having 
given  fecuiity  to  anfwer  for  the  people  who  were  ac- 
cufed,  he  was  difmiffed  to  his  own  houfe and  the 
night  following  the  brethren  conduaed  Paul  and  Silas 
out  of  the  city,  who  went  to  Berea  where  they  began 
to  preach  in  the  fynagogne.  1  he  Jews  of  Berea 
heard  them  gbdly,  and  many  of  them  were  converted ; 
as  alfo  feveral  of  the  Gentiles  and  many  women  oi  di- 
ftinaion  that  were  not  Jewcffes. 

The  Jews  of  Thetfalonica  being  informed  that  rani 
and  Silas  were  at  Berea,  came  thither  and  animated 
the  mob  again  ft  them  ;  fo  that  St  Paul  was  forced  to 
withdraw,  leaving  Silas  and  Timothy  at  Berea  to 
finirti  the  work  he  had  fo  happily  begun.  1  hofe  who 
conduaed  St  Paul  embarked  along  with  him,  and 
broil <rht  him  as  far  as  Athens  (Theod.  m  i  rheil  tl.), 
where  he  arrived  in  the  fiity-fecond  year  of  Jefus 
As  foon  as  he  was  got  thither,  he  fent  back 


Paul. 


tempting  to  introduce  a  new  religion  into  the  city.  Chnft.  h*  h]m,&with  orders  to  tell  Silas 

For  this  the  magiftrates  ordered  them  to  be  whipt  with  th  Ae  defired  them  to  follow  him  to 

rods  upon  the  back  and  fhouldcrs,  and  afterwards  fent  as  poffib,e.  I„  the  mean  time,  he 

them  to  prifon.  r  .  "  .  ;nf_  a  rvnatTOo*ue  of  the  Tews  and  preached  to 

Towards  midnight,  as  Paul  and  ^ilas  were  finging  *  L*tpn\«  he  h-’d  opportunity;  and  deputing 

hymns  and  praifes  to  God,  on  a  bidden  there  was  a  them  as  often  “  £  f  Tu’nt  in  that  place, 

great  earthquake,  fo  that  the  foundations  of  the  prt-  with  the  pbibfopfam  w.io  were  tr.quent  P^ 
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they  at  lad  brought  him  before  the  Areopagus,  aecu- 


ling  him  of  introducing  a  new  religion,  St  Paul  be- 
ing  come  before  the  judges,  pleaded  in  hi*  own  de¬ 
fence,  that  among  other  marks  of  fuperftition  which 
he  had  found  in  that  city,  he  had  obferved  an  altar  in- 
fcnbed ,  ii  To  the  unknown  God/’  Jtwas  therefore 
this  God  whom  they  oonfeffed  that  they  knew  not, 
that  he  came  to  make  known  to  them.  Afterwards 
he  fpoke  to  them  of  God  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  the  fupeiintendence  of  a  providence,  of  the 
laft  judgment,  and  of  the  refurre&ion  of  the  dead.  But 
after  they  had  heard  of  the  refurre&ion,  fome  made 
fcorn  of  him,  and  others  defired  to  hear  him  another 
time.  However  fome  cf  them  embraced  the  Chriftian 
faith,  of  which  number  was  Dionyfus  a  fenator  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  a  woman  called  Damans ,  and  feveral 
others  with  them. 

St  Timothy  came  from  Berea  to  Athens  according 
to  the  requeft  of  St  Paul,  and^informed  him  of  the 
perfection  with  which  the  Chriftians  of  Theffelomca 
were  then  i  afflitted.  This  obliged  the  apoftle  to  fend 
mm  into  Macedonia,  that  he  might  comfort  them  and 
k«pthemftedfaft(iThefraUii.  1,2,  &e.)  After  this 
,  jept  Athens  and  went  to  Coiinrh,  where  he 

°  ig  /Ytb  one  Aquila  a  Jew,  and  by  trade  a  tent- 
maker  ( Afls  xviii.  2,  See.)  With  this  Aquila  the 
apoftle  worked,  as  being  of  the  fame  trade  himfclf. 
JJut,  however,  he  did  not  negleft  the  preaching  of  the 
gofpel,  which  h6  performed  every  day  in  the  fyna- 
goirue  ;  mowing  both  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  that 
Jefus  was  the  Meffiah.  There  he  made  feveral  eon- 
vertsj  and  he  tells  us  himfelf  (i  Cor.  i.  14-17.  and 
xvi.  1 5.)  that  he  baptized  Stephanus  and  his  whole 
houfe,  with  Cnfpus  and  Gaius.  About  the  fame  time 
.  ®  aad  1  came  to  Corinth,  and  acquainted  him 

w,th  the  good  ftate  of  the  faithful  at  Thefl'alonica ;  and 
loon  alter  this,  he  wrote  his  firft  epiftle  to  the  Theffa- 
lomans,  which  is  the  firft  of  all  the  epiftles  that  he 
wrote  ;  and  not  long  after  he  wrote  his  fecond  epiftle 
to  that  church.  r 

St  Paul,  now  finding  himfclf  encouraged  by  the 
prefence  of  Silas  and  Timothy,  went  on  with  the 
work  of  his  mimftry  with  new  ardour,  declaring  and 
proving  that  Jefus  Chnlt  was  the  true  Meffiah.  But  the 

wnTP,P(tg  wb  w‘th,bIafPhemous  and  opprobrious 
words,  he  Ihook  his  clothes  at  them,  and  faid,  “  Your 

dood  be  upon  your  own  head  ;  from  henceforth  I 
ih.dl  go  to  the  Gentiles.”  He  then  quitted  the  houfe 
,  Aquila,  and  went  to  lodge  with  one  Titus  Juftus, 
who  was  originally  a  Gentile,  but  one  that  feared 
trod.  In  the  mean  time  the  Lord  appeared  to  St 
Paulin  a  v.fion,  told  him,  that  in  Corinth  he  had 

s  5  and  ,thls  W2S  the  reafon  why  the  apoflle 

continued  there  eight  months.  ^ 

£he .Pro-conful  of  Achaia  being  at  Co- 
nnth,  the  Jews  of  that  cty  rofe  up  againft  Paul  and 
earned  him  before  Gallio,  accufing  him  of  attemn.in. 
to  introduce  a  new  religion  among  them  :  however* 

S  db.  lnbi  ^T  aWay\  teUintf  them  he  w°uld  not 
meddk  with  difputes  that  were  foreign  to  his  office 

ftft'he0fnt/nUedrf01rC  time  lonSer  at  Corinth  i  but  at 
aft  he  fet  out  for  Jerufalem,  where  he  had  a  mind  to 

be  prefent  at  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft.  Before  he  we  St 
on  Ihipboard,  he  cut  oft' his  hair  at  Cencfcrea,  becaufe 
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he  had  completed  his  vow  of  Nazariteffiip,  in  which  Paul. 

a  b‘,da  '"f  p He  arrived  at  Ephefus  with  ' - v— ’ 

f  o  br nd  Pnfc,lla>  from  whence  he  went  to  Csefarea 
of  Pa.eft.ne,  and  thence  to  Jerufalem.  Here  having 
pei formed  his  devotions,  he  came  to  Antioch,  where 
ayed  fome  time  5  and  then  palling  from  thence, 
he  made  a  progrefs  through  all  the  churches  of  Gala- 
ia  an  ry£lci  iucceflivcly  ;  and  having  gone  over  the 
higher  provinces  of  Afia,  he  returned  to  Ephefus! 
where  he  abode  three  years;  that  is,  from  the  year 
of  Chnft  54  to  the  year  57  (A<fts  xix.  1,  2,  &<>.) 

St  Paul  having  arrived  at  Ephefus,  he  found  there 
fome  difeiples  that  had  been  initiated  by  Apollos 

St  *  Paul  ‘  °fty  bTTd  them  w’tI’  tbebaptifmof  John! 

tilnfn"  l‘rtru^d’\hem’  baptlzcd  them  with  the  bap- 
ox  Jefus  Chnlf,  and  laid  his  hands  on  then?- 
whereupon  tuey  received  the  Holy  Gholt,  the  gifts  of 
languages  and  of  prophecy.  The  apoftle  afterwards 
went  into  the  fynagogue,  and  preached  to  the  Jews 
or  thiee  months,  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that 
Jefus  Chnft  was  the  Meffiah  :  but  as  he  found  them 
very  oblhnatc,  he  feparated-  himfelf  from  them  and 
taught  daily  in  the  fchool  of  one  Tyramma.  He  per. 
formed  there  feveral  miracles,  infomuch,  that  the  linen 

ied  to  theVT'S  h,S  b°dy’  beinS  ^erwards  ap- 
phed  to  the  lick,  they  were  prefently  cured  of  their 

diftafes,  or  delivered  from  the  devils  that  pofftffed 
them.  He  alfo  fullered  much  there,  as  well  from  the 
Je*s  as  from  the  Gentiles  ;  and  he  himfelf  informs  us 
(1  Cor.  xv  31,  32.),  that  after  the  manner  of  men  he 
fought  with  hearts  at  Ephefus;  that  is  t.  fay  "ha! 
he  was  expofed  to  wild  hearts  in  the  amphitheatre,  fo 
hat  it  was  expedit'd  he  ffiould  have  bee/ devoured  by 
them  ;  but  God  miraculoufly  delivered  him :  though 

sTpaul6  °P'Tn’  fiSht  hcre  mentioned  by 

bt  Paul  was  nothing-  elfe  hut  the  feuffle  he  had  with 

Demetrius  the  filver  fmith  and  his  companions,  who 
were  difanpointed  in  their  attempt  of  putting  th- 
apoftle  to  death.  It  was  during  his  abode  at  Ephe” 

rianshat  the  ap0ftk  Wf0ti:  hlS  ePiftle  t0  the  Gala- 

iheAprith‘^i8t,iPaUl  proP°fed’  »t  the  initiation  of 
J  ,  Id°ly  ,G  l°  ’  t0,  pafd  tbr°ugh  Macedonia  and 

g°  Jerufalem,  faying, 

that  after  he  had  been  there,  he  mutt  alfo  fee  Rome’’ 

and  having  fen t  1  imothy  and  Eraftue  before  to  Mi! 
ccdonia,  he  tarried  fome  time  in  Afia.  During  this 

lT’  -I'6  r.eceived  mtelhgence  that  domeftic  troubles 
h  d  nfen  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  that  abufes 
had  begun  to  creep  in;  which  made  him  refolve  to 
write  Ins  firft  epiftle  to  that  church. 

boon  after  this,  taking  leave  of  the  difemhs  lie- 
departed  for  Macedonia  (Afts  xx.  r,  2,  See.)  He ’em. 
airked  at  Iroas,  took  Timothy  with  him,  and  toge. 
ther  paffied  into  Macedonia  ( a  Cor.  ii.  I2.  and  ^ 

5- 15- J  I  itus  came  thither  to  him,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  good  effeas  that  his  letter  had  Produ 
ced  among  the  Corinthians;  and  told  him,  that  the 
collections  that  had  been  made  by  the  church  ofCorimh 
.or  the  faithful  in  I  alert, ne  were  now  ready  ;  which 

hh^  TP  £?  rite  8  feC°nd  iett€r  £he  Corin" 
t  .  L-tbaul>  having  palled  through  Macedonia 
Carrie  into  Greece  or  Achaia  and  ,i,  .  * 

three  month"  TJu  •/  ’  ai!d  there  continued 

t.uu.  month j.  He  vifited  the  faithful  of  Corinth 

and 


Tan!. 
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•  ^  ^  fn»ak  to  them  yotirfelf,  and  undeceive  them. 

s-  %  **.  •>•  *« *rr:;a 


Paul, 


l°Athft  ““eft  Greece  and  came  Into  Macedonia 
in  the  year  of  Chrift  <8,  intending  to  be  at  Jen-alem 
l  ft  nf  Ppntecoft  He  ftaid  feme  time  at  1  m- 

lie  continued  a  week,  tjn  .  >  i  Cj.  pP11i 

To  them  which  held  till  midnight.  During  il.  '.'"' 

died  Eutyehns,  li.pp.ni.g  to  0  .  * 

i-  *£;  “!,  dos“  S'clTdo.± 

Then  he  went  up  again,  broke  bread  and  t  » ^ 
continued  his  difeourfe  til L  day-weak.  h  ( 

-‘t , 

AWothetwife  ££**£*  t'nc.' h^« 

Sem^ecaufe^be^vas’defireus  of' Icing  at  Jcrulalem 

at  the  fead  of  Penttcoft.  .  gt  panj 

When  thefe  elders  were  arrived  at  Miletus,  bt 

?”•£)/ »h“  w5  •  hop  th..  ™  bonnd  (o, 
’w’nhia  they  went  on  board  and  arrived  fafe  at 
V  ®  '  Here  Ihey  made  a  flop  for  feven  days,  and 

"I  e‘  •  thev  arrived  at  Ptolemais,  and  thence 

then  gomg  o  ,  y  ,  pkJijn  the  evangelift, 

^^£SSte& 

the*  Jews  of  Jerufalem  bind  the  manthatowns  thi 
■ rrlle  and  fhall  deliver  him  up  tmthe  Gentiles.  but 
ft  PaM’s  condancy  was  not  ftiaken  by  all  thefe  pre- 
diafl>n«  and  he  told  them,  that  he  was  ready,  not  on- 
^ t  fuflhr  bon ’s,  but  death  itfclf,  for  the  name  of 

Chrift 


Moreover  do  this,  mat  your  «euu„o  u.o,  , 

words:  join  yoarfelf  to  four  men  that  are  here  and 
who  have  taken  upon  them  a  vow  of  Nazar, tefhip  , 
and  that  you  may  (hare  in  the  merit  of  their  action, 
contribute  to  the  charge  of  their  purification,  and  pu¬ 
rify  yourfelf  alfo.  that  you  may  offer  with  them  the 
offerings  and  facrifices  ordained  for  the  purification  of 
a  Nazarite.  See  Nazarite.  _  T 

St  Paul  exactly  followed  this  advice  of  St  James, 
and  on  the  next  day  went  into  the  ““P1*  wkereJ*e 
declared  to  the  priefts,  that  m  feven  days  thefe  four  N«  - 
zarites  would  complete  their  vow  of  Nazaritelhip  ;  anl 
th"t  he  weld  contribute  his  (hare  of  the  charges 
But  towards  the  end  of  thefe  feven  days,  the  Jews  ot 
Alia  having  feen  him  in  the  temple,  Moved  all  th- 
people  a  gain'd  him,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried  out, 

“  Help  Ac  Israelites,  this  is  he  that  teaches  every 
where  aglrn'l  the  law,  and  againft  the  temp  e,  and  ha, 
biought  Gentiles  into  the  temple,  and  pro  an ed  this 
boiytlace.”  At  the  fame  time  they  laid  hold  on  him 
ftvut  the  gates  of  the  temple,  and  would  have  killed 

hta,  h./no,  Lyfin.  Ihe  trlta..  oft*.  Rom.. ■  *»£ 
ton  there  run  to  bit  refene,  taken  him  out  of  tl  e 
hands  and  brought  him  into  the  citadel,  bt  Pc. 
being  upon  the  iteps,  defired  the  tribune  to  fuffer  him 
to  fpeak  to  the  people,  who  followed  him  thither  in  a 
great  multitude.  The  tribune  permuted  him,  and 
It  Paul,  making  a  fign  with  his  hand,  made  a  fpeech 
fn  Hebrew  (Afts  xxii.),  and  related  to  them  the  man- 
ner  of  his  converfion,  and  his  million  from  God  .o  go 
and  preach  to  the  Gentile,  At  h,s  »«Uoamg  the 
P entiles  the  Tews  began  to  cry  out,  Away  witu 
Ss  wicked  fellow  out  of  the  world,  for  he  is  not  wor- 

^‘bnmeAtely  the  tribune  made  him  come  into  the 
caftle,  and  ordered  that  he  Ihould  be  examined  by 
whipping  him,  in  order  to  make  him  confef.  the  mat¬ 
ter  why  the  Jews  were  fo  incenfed  againft  him.  Be 
A  new  bound,  he  faid  to  the  tribune,  “  Is  ,t  lawful 
for  you  to  whip  a  Roman  citizen  before  you  hear  him 
The  tribune  hearing  this,  caufed  him  to  be  unbound, 
and  calling  together  the  priefts  and  tne  fenat.  of  the 
Tews  he  brought  Paul  before  them,  that  he  might 
know  the  occafion  of  this  tumult  of  the  people,  rhea 
Paul  began  to  fpeak  to  them  to  this  p.npofe,  (Acts 

Siii  )  :  “  Brethren,  1  have  lived  in  all  good  conference 

before  God  until  this  day.”  At  which  words,  Ana¬ 
nias  fon  of  Nebedeus,  who  was  the  cluer-pneft, 
ordered  the  by-ftanders  to  give  him  3  Mow  in  the  fac  e. 
At  which  St  Paul  faid  to  him,  “  God  (hall  fmite  thee, 
dim  whited  wall ;  for  fitted  thou  to  judge  me  after 
the  law,  and  commanded  me  to befim«en  contrary 


:omiiiaiiucii.  — - 

•  rt  ,1  'rhnfe  that  were  pretent  laid  to  him, 

yVhen  he  was  come  to  Jerufalem,  the  brethren  re-  t°  Revileft  thou  God’s  high-pried  !”  St  Paul  excufed 
reived  him  with  joy  ;  and  the  day  following  he  went  b  {  ^  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  the 

*o  fee  St  James  the  lefs,  bfthep  of  Jerufalem,  at  .  who, e  Y  J  -  j  ;3  written,  thou  thalt  not  fpeak 

l°o£  all  the  eldeis  affembled.  Paul  gave  them  an  ac  of  thy  pcopht.’’  Then  perceiving  that 

count  of  what  God  had  done  araong  ^Gentiles  by  - n-„i.,„  Sa 


his  minidry.  'Then  St  James  informed  him,  that  the 
cmive'tted  Jews  were  drangely  prejudiced  aga.nd  him 
Kpranfe  they  were  informed  be  taught  the  Jews  - 
i:ved  among  the  Gentiles  and  out  of  R  leitine,  that 
the-  ci'tfht  to  renounce  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  no 
1  i  r  cu-cumcife  their  children.  Therefore,  continued 

gt  James,  wc  mud  affemble  them  here  together,  wr.crc 


evil  ot  the  ruler  oi  tny  ptujjiv-.  *  r  _■ ;  . 

p„,  .f  ,h, 

Stf  ,  k  .b.  hop,  «*"«*»  -  tb= 

•  •  un.l  the  clamour  increafing  more  and  more, 
theTribunTordered  the  foldiets  to  fetch  him  away  out 
6 


Paul. 
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of  the  afTembly,  and  bring  Irm  into  the  eaftle. 

~  following  night  the  Lord  appeared  to  Paul,  and  fa  id 
to  him,  i(  Fake  courage,  ior  as  you  have  bore  tefti- 
naony  of  me  at  Jerufalem,  fo  muft  you  alfo  at  Rome.’, 
1  he  day  following,  more  than  40  jews  engaged  them- 
felves  by  an  oath,  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had 
killed  Paul.  They  came,  therefore,  and  made  known 
their  defign  to  the'  priefts  and  chiefs  of  the  people, 
faying  to  them,  “  To-morrow  caufe  Paul  to  appear 
before  you,  as  if  you  would  inquire  more  accurately 
into  nis  affair,  and  before  he  can  come  to  you,  we  will 
lie  in  wait  for  him  and  kill  him”  But  St  Paul,  being 
informed  of  this  confpiracy  by  his  filler’s  fon,  ac¬ 
quainted  the  tribune  with  it ;  who  gave  orders  that 
the  night  following  he  fliould  be  lent  to  Cosfarea,  to 
1  elix  the  governor,  who  had  his  ordinary  refidencc 
there.  ^  Felix  having  received  letters  from  Lyfias,  and 
being  informed  that  St  Paul  was  of  Cilicia,  he  rokl 
him  he  would  hear  him  when  his  accufers  fhould. ar¬ 


rive. 


Five  days  after,  Ananias  the  high-prieft  and  fome 
c>f  the  fen  a  tors  came  to  C&farea,  bringing  with  them 
lertullus  the  orator,  to  plead  again flPau I..  Tertul- 
lus  accufed  him  of  being  a  feditious  perfon,  a  difturber 
ot  the  public  peace  ;  ofre  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  fedt  of  Nazarenes,  and  who  made  no  lcruple 
even  to  profane  the  temple,  (id.  xxiv.)  But  St  Paul  e.v 
fily  lefuted  thefe  calumnies,  and  defied  hi*3  accufers  to 
prove  any  of  the  articles  they  had  exhibited  atrainfl 
him  :  he  ended  his  difeourfe  by  faying,  “  That  for  the 
do&rine  of  the  refurredion  from  the  dead,  his  adver- 
fanes  would  have  him  condemned.”  Felix  put  off  the 
further  hearing  of  this  caufe  till  another  time  ;  and, 
fomejdays  afterwards,  came  himfelf  with  his  wife  Dru- 
filu  to  hear  Paul ;  and  being  in  hopes  that  the  aoo- 
1  !e  would  purchafe  his  freedom  with  a  fum  of  monev, 
he  ufed  him  well,  often  font  for  him,  and  had  frequent 
convei  fations  with  him. 

I'wo  year.’  having  parted  thus  away,  Felix  made 
way  for  his  fucccffor  Pot  tius  Fcftus  ;  but  being  will- 
ing  to  oblige  the  Jews,  he  left  Paul  in  prifon.  Fertus 
being  come  to  Jerufalem,  the  chief  priefts  defired  to 
fena  for  Paul,  with  a  delign  to  fall  upon  him  by  the 
«ay.  Cut  Fertus  told  them,  they  might  come  to  Ca:- 
iarea,  where  he  would  do  them  juttice.  Hither  the 
jews  came,  and  accufed  Paul  of  feveral  crimes,  of 
which  they  were  able  to  prove  nothing,  {id.  xxv.) 
i'ellus  then  propofed  to  the  apoftle  to  go  to  Terufa- 
lem,  and  be  tried  there ;  but  he  anfwered,  “  That  he 
was  now  at  the  emperor’s  tribunal,  where  he  ought  to 
be  tried  ;  and  that  he  appealed  to  Casfar whereupon 
i  eltus  having  conferred  with  his  council,  told  him, 
that  therefore  to  Cxfar  he  fhould  go. 


m-e  owning  to  Carfarea,  defired ‘to  hear  Paul;  who 
pieaded  his  catile  with  fueh  ability,  that  Agrippa  cx 
burned,  Almoft  thou  ptrfuadeft  me  to  be  a  Chri- 
itian.  bee  Agrippa. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  it  was  refolvedto  fend  Paul  into 
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1  he  her),  and  the  wind  proving  contrary,  they  with  much 
difficulty  arrived  at  the  Fair  Haveu,  a  port  in  the  ifle  U 
of  Crete.  St  Paul  advifed  them  to  winter  there  :  how- 
ever,  others  were  of  opinion  they  had  better  go  to  Phe- 
nice,  another  harbour  of  the  fame  ifland  ;  but  as  they 
were  going  thither,  the  wind  drove  them  upon  a  little 
ifland  called  Clauday  where  the  mariners,  fearing  to 
ftnke  upon  fome  bank  of  fand,  they  lowered  their 
mall,  and  furrendered  themfelvcs  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.  Three  days  after  this,  they  threw  overboard 
the  tackling  of  the  fhip.  Neither  fun  nor  liars  had 
appeared  now  for  14.  days.  In  this  extreme  danger,  an 
angel  appeared  to  St  Paul,  and  affined  him,  that  God 
had  given  him  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the  flrip  with 
him  ;  which  were  in  all  276  fouls.  St  Paul  told  them 
of  his  vifion,  exhorted  them  to  take  courage,  and  pro- 
mifed  them  that  they  fliould  all  come  alive  into  an 
ifland;  and  that  the  veffel  only  fliould  be  loft.  On 
the  14th  night  the  feamen  call  out  the  lead,  and 
thought  by  their  founding  that  they  approached  near 
to  fome  land.  They  were  attempting  to  fave  themfelves 
by  going  into  the  boat ;  but  St  Paul  told  the  centurion 
and  die  loldrers,  that  except  the  failors  continued  in 
the  fhip,  their  lives  could  not -be  hived.  Then  the 
foidiers  cut  the  ropes  of  the  boat,  and  let  her  drive 
About  day-break,  St  Paul  perfuaded  them  to  take 
fome  nouriffiment,  alluring  them  that  not  a  hair  of 
their  heads  fhould  perifti.  After  his  example,  they 
took  fome  food,  and  when  they  had  eat,  thev  lighten- 
ed  their  veffd,  by  throwing  the  corn  into  the  fea 
Day  being  come,  they  perceived  a  ffiore,  where  they 
refolved,  it  poffible,  to  bring  the  fliip  to.  But  the  vefl- 
lei  having  {truck  agaiuft  a  neck  of  land  that  run  out. 
mto  the  fea,  fo  that  the  head  remained  fixed,  and  the 
Uern  was  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves ;  the  fol- 
dims,  fearing  left  any  of  the  prifoners  fhould  make  their 
eicape  by  hv naming,  were  for  putting  them  ail  to  the 
lword  But  the  centurion  would  not  fuffer  them,  be- 
mg  wi  mg  to  fave  Paul ;  and  he  commanded  thofe  that 
could  fwim  to  throw  themfelves  firft  out  of  the  vefttl  • 
and  the  reft  got  planks,  fo  that  all  of  them  came  fafe 

Mn'  nff*  thfy  f<>Und  tliaC  the  ;i]anJ  "’as  called 
MelUa  or  Malta  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  received 
taem  wth  g, eat  humanity,  (Ads  xxvii.  i,  2,  &c  ) 
i  hey  being  all  very  wet  and  cold,  a  great  fire  wan 

hSSfof  d7trlem  6nd  i1>aul  hav'n*  gathered  up  a 
handful  of  flicks,  and  put  them  upon  the  fire,  a  viper  - 

eaped  out  ot  the  fire,  and  took  hold  of  his  hand.  Then 
the  barbarous  people  faid  to  one  another,  “  Without 
doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer;  and  though  he  has  been 
faved  from  the  finpwreck,  yet  divine  vengeance  Hill 
purlues  him,  and  will  not  fuller  him  to  live.”  put 
1  .ol  lhaking  the  viper  into  the  fire,  received  no  in- 


Some  days  after,  King  Agrippa  and  his  wife  Bere-  .jury  from  k®  The’^eouTf T'-  T'™ 
e  coming  to  Cauarea,  defired  to  hear  Paul:  who  LTn  „r  k‘:„  F  t  F  fee‘nS  chang 


their 


_  ,  .eiwtvtuiu  lCHuraui  mti 

,  '  yV‘J'vra!  pUt  on  board  a  fhip  at  Adramyttium,  ; 
city  of  Myfia ;  and  having  parted  over  the  fea.  of  Ciiici 


/  :  —  -  over  tne  leaa  ot  tJiiicia 

y  1  ar^Pb^  ia’  \hty  arriv^  at  Myra  in  Lycia,  where, 
having  found  a  Hup  that  was  bound  for  Italy,  they 

l-vin011!  /°ftrJ’  {UL  Eut  the  kafon  being  far 

"„i  xjv.'vrr  “  ““  L,“r  *«•*-. 


opinion  of  him,  and  took  him  for  a  god  ;  which  opi- 
mon  of  theirs  was  more  confirmed,  by  his  curing 
the  father  ot  Publius,  the  chief  roan  of  the  ifland,  o{ 
a  .ever  and  bloody  -flux.  After  this  miracle,  the^  all 
brought  out  their  lick  to  him,  and  they  were  healed, 
oee  Melita. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  they  embarked  again  ; 
and  arrived,  firft  at  Syracufe,  then  at  Rhegium,  and 
ladly  at  Puteoh.  Here  St  Paul  found  fome  Chrlftians, 
who  detained  him  for  feven  days;  then  he  fet  out 
for  Rome.  Ihe  brethren  of  this  city,  having  been  ?a- 
^  formed 


Paul. 
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fcnred  of  St  Paul’s  arrival,  came  out  to  meet  him  as 
far  asVppH-forum,  and  the  Three  Taverns.  And 
when  he  was  come  to  Home,  he  was  allowed  to  dwell 

was  ioir.ed  to  him  with  a  cham.  T  hree  days '  al«r 
S' F“‘ 

i-  .he  -pie.; 

«*  for  CW«»«ity.  .hoy 

knew  nothing  of  it,  but  only  that  it  was  fpoken 
againft  everywhere  ;  however,  that  they  feouM  be 
very  willing  to  have  fome  account  of  that  doftrine 
f  L  him.8  A  day  was  appointed  far  *»  Fjrgft _> 
when  St  Paul  preached  to  them  concerning  the  W 

domof  God,  endeavouring  to  convince  the.  f 

Moles  and  the  prophets,  that  Jefus  wts  tht :  M effi  h 
Some  of  them  believed  what  he  had  faid  to  them, 
whUe  others  difbelieved;  fe  that  they  returned  from 
him  divided  among  themfelves. 

Paul  dwelt  for  two  whole  years  at  R°m«»  1  , 

vear  of  Chrift  61  to  the  year  63,  in  a  lodging  that  h 
hired  ;  where  he' received  ell  that  came  <“ 

S  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  rehg.o.  .f  Jefo. 

Ta.  of  the  A  pohle.  foe 

r  th-?ris;  3Sj  £ 

i'  'Al^a  p-Tjo  caotivitv  did  not  a  little  con 
bis  own  Lpiitles.  nis  captivity 

tribute  to  the  advancement  of  religiom,  f 

him,  to  bring  hm “e" iphS itmfdl'fick  nt 

'  rrd  Shefe^f  The’l“?^^t,ry 

msssmi 

f  aSt  lihertv  after  having  been  two  years  a  prifoner 
It  Rome.  He  wrote  alfo.  during  this  impnfonment, 

•  his  Epiftles  to  Philemon  and  the  Colo®a"’;ft  .  x 
He  was  Hill  in  the  city  Rome,  or  at Jeaft  o 

W  when  he  wrote  his  Epiitle  to  the  Hebrews.  St 

Paul,  having  go.  out  of  prifor. ‘ Spain  J 
S  Crete1,  mdthm  l«d”itui,  to  take  care  to  culu- 

nia  that’he  wrote  the  Fird  Epiftle  to  Timothy. - 
Some  time  after,  he  wrote  to  Titus,  whom  he  had  left 

fn°S«,="  he  deft...  lt»  ..  to  N.»pob., •» 

whence,  probably,  he  fent  this  letter  The  year  toi 
lowing,  that  is,  the  6,thyear  of  the  Ohrid, an  era .the 
apoftle  went  into  Ada,  and  came  to  Troas,  (2  Tim. 
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,,.y  Thence  he  went  to  vifit  Timothy  at  Ephe- 

•.  ~  .1  -  t  -•  rPim  IV  2D  I  J-jS  Jr* 


iv.  Thence  ne  went  lu  nut--.--  -  ‘  .  . 

fus  and  from  that  to  Miletus,  (2  iim.  iv.  20.)  La 
he’went  to  R«  i  and  St  Chryfoftom  fays,  that  it 

was  reported,  that  having  converter. a  cup-bearer 
a  concubine  of  Nero,  this  fo  provoked  t^e  Emperor, 

that  he  caufed  St  Paul  to  be  apprehended,  and  c_ap- 
j  into  Drifon.  It  was  in  this  iatl  place  of  confine¬ 
ment  that  he  wrote  his  Second  Ep.dle  to  limothy, 
which  Chryfoftom  looks  upon  as  the  apoitle  s  W  te- 

flament.  See  Timothy  and  Tit  us. 

This  great  apoftle  at  lad  confummated  hit  martyr- 
.  I  ,i,p  2Qth  of  June,  in  the  66th  year  of  Jetus 
Chrid  by  having  his  head  cut  off,  at  a  place  calte. 
the  Salvian  Waters.  He  was  buried  on  the  way  of 
Odium  and  a  magnificent  church  was  built  over 

“  ioulb,  .hicb  U  in  Suing  to  thb  day- 
0 (St),  Cm  :r  CM  tf.  in  the  ifl.nd of  M.l- 

ta  where  St  Paul  and  his  company  took  Iheitei  from 

Its  Sir 

'fJ'S'l'Z  So^'ough  t  xsxz 

,1  men  women,  and  children,  in  attitudes  of  admi¬ 
ration  and  furprife,  and  in  the  oH  Maltefe  garbj  and 
the  whole  very  well  executed.  On  the  top  ot  t*e 
painting  is  the  following  infcription  . 

Vipera  ignis  afta  calorc  frudra  Pauli 
Manum  invadit  i  is  inful*  benedicens 
Anguibus  &  herbis  adimit  omne  virus. 

B  M.DC.V. 

PaUl,  fird  Li i drop  of  Narbonne  or  Sergius  PauH* 

name  The  Spaniards  will  have  him  to  he  thei 
apoftle,  which  is  not  improbable  ;  and  it  is  fa.d  he 

di1;urrbyaSba°Roman,  was  fird  clerk  of  the 

chamber,  and  afterwards  nuncio  to  Clement  VIII.  in 

'pvInc°edhTtht  between 

in  the  reign  of  this  Pontl  '  The  new  foundations 
condemned  by  two  decrees,  !•  rrhc 

The  fird  decree  paffed  in  1603,  ana  u 
,  60  c.  About  the  fame  time  a  canon  and  abbot,  ac 
cufed  of  rapine  and  murder,  were  arreded  Y°rer 

3?f4l 

£ teflon,  flattered  himfeU  »«h  *h« 

Venetians  would  be  equally  pliant.  .  ? 

difappoiated  ,  for  the  («•«  ™  ^ 
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ecclefiaftica!  prifoners  Into  the  hands  of  the  nuncio,  as 
the  pope  demanded.  Paul,  provoked  at  this  behaviour, 
excommunicated  the  doge  and  fenate  ;  and  threaten¬ 
ed  to  put  the  whole  ilate  under  an  interdict,  if  fat»s- 
fa&ion  was  not  given  him  within  the  fpace  of  24 
hours.  The  fenate  did  no  more  than  proteft  againft 
this  menace,  and  forbid  the  publication  of  it  through¬ 
out  their  dominions.  A  number  of  pamphlets,  from 
both  fides,  foon  announced  the  animofity  of  the  two 
parties.  The  Capuchins,  the  Thealins,  and  Jefuits, 
Were  the  only  religious  orders  who  obferved  the 
interdift.  The  fenate  fhipped  them  all  off  for  Rome, 
and  the  Jefuits  were  banifhed  for  ever.  Meantime  his 
holinefs  was  preparing  to  make  the  refra&ory  republic 
fubmit  to  his  fpiritual  tyranny  by  force  of  arms.  He 
levied  troops  againft  the  Venetians  ;  but  he  foon  found 
his  defign  baulked,  as  the  caufe  of  the  Venetians  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  common  caufe  of  all  princes.  He 
had  recourfe,  therefore,  to  Henry  IV.  to  fettle  the 
differences.:  and  this  prince  had  all  the  honour  of 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  contend- 
ing  pat  ties.  His  ambafladors  at  Rome  and  Venice  be¬ 
gan  the  negociation,  and  Cardinal  de  Joyeufe  hnifhed 
it  in  1607.  It  was  agreed  upon,  that  this  cardinal 
ftiould  declare  at  his  entry  into  the  fenate,  that  the 
cenfures  of  the  church  were  to  be  taken  off,  or  that 
he  would  remove  them  ;  and  that  the  doge  fhould 
at  the  fame  time  furrender  to  him  the  deeds  of  revo~ 
cation  and  proteft.  It  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  all  the 
religious  who  were  banifhed,  except  the  Jefuits,  fhould 
be  reftored  to  their  former  privileges.  In  fine,  the 
Venetians  promifed  to  fend  an  amb^ffador  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  thank  the  pope  for  the  fa¬ 
vour  he  had  done  them  ;  but  they  would  not  allow 
the  legate  to  fpeak  of  his  holinefs  granting  them  ab¬ 
solution.  Paul  was  wife  enough  to  overlook  the  whole 
matter,  but  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  another  dif- 
pute,  which  had  been  long  agitated  in  the  congregations 
^  He  caufed  it  to  be  intimated  in  form  to  the 

difputants  and  councilors,  that,  as  the  congregations 
were  now  diffolved,  it  was  his  exprefs  order  that  the 
contending  parties  fhould  no  longer  continue  to  cen- 
lufe  one  another.  Some  authors  have  affirmed  that 
Paul  V.  had  drawn  out  a  bull  againft  the  do&rfne  of 
Moling,  which  only  wanted  to  be  proraulged  ;  but 
tor  this  fad  there  appears  to  be  no  other  evidence 
than  the  draught  of  this  bull,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  end  of  the  hiftorv  of  the  above  mentioned  con¬ 
gregations.  Paul  was  flrongly  folicited,  but  in  vain, 
to  make  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  holy  virgin  an 
article  of  faith.  He  contented  himfeif  with  barely  for- 
bidding  the  contrary  do&rine  to  be  publicly  taught, 
that  he  might  not  offend  the  Dominicans,  who,  at  that 
time,  maintained  that  fhe  was  conceived,  like  other  hu¬ 
man  creatures,  in  original  fin.  His  holinefs  afterwards 
applied  himfeif  to  the  embellifhing  of  Rome,  and  was 
at  great  pains  to  collect  the  works  of  the  moft  eminent 
pa i i-'tets  and  engravers.  Rome  is  indebted  to  him  for 
its  moft  beautiful  fountains,  efpecialiy  that  where  the 
water  fpouts  out  from  an  antique  vafe  taken  from  the 
thermae  or  hot  baths  of  Vcfpafian,  and  that  which 
they  call  aqua  Paola ,  an  ancient  work  of  Auguftus 
reftored  by  Paul  V.  He  brought  water  into  it  by  ail 
aquecuft  35  miles  in  length*  after  the  example  of 
oixtus  V  .  He  completed  the  fnxttifpiece  of  St  Peter, 
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and  the  magnificent  palace  of  Mount  CavaHo,  He 
applied  himfeif  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  recover¬ 
ing  and  repairing  ancient  monuments,  which  he  made 
to  advance,  as  much 'as  the  nature  of  them  would  ad¬ 
mit,  the  honour  of  Chriftianity  ;  as  appears  from  an 
elegant  infeription  placed  upon  a  column  bf  porphyry, 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Peace,  and  bearing  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ftatue  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  fide  of  the  church  o £ 
St  Mary  the  elder  : 

44  Impura  falfi  templa 
Quondam  numinis 
Jubentc  moefla  perferebam  Carfare  : 

Nunc  lasta  veri 
Perferens  matrem  Dei 
Te,  Paule,  nullis  obticebo  r^oulls.” 

His  pontificate  was  honoured  with  feveral  illuflriou^ 
embaflies.  The  kings  of  Japan,  Congo,  and  othe* 
Indian  princes,  fent  ambaffadors  to  him.  He  took 
care  to  fupply  them  with  miffionafies,  and  to  found 
bifhopricks  in  thefe  countries  newly  brought  over  tft 
the  faith.  He  fhewed  the  fame  attention  to  the  Ma- 
ronites  and  other  eaftern  Chriftians.  He  fent  legate* 
to  different  orthodox  princes,  both  to  teftify  his  efteera 
for  them,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their  zeal  for  re* 
ligion.  He  died  the  28th  of  January  1621,  aged  69  $ 
after  having  confirmed  the  French  Oratory,  the  Urfu, 
lines,  the  Order  of  Charity,  and  fome  other  inftitu- 
tions.  Bold  in  his  claims,  but  of  narrow  views,  he 
diftinguifhed  himfeif  more  by  his  piety  and  knowledge 
than  by  Bis  politics.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  he 
never  palled  a  fingle  day  of  his  popedom  without  cele¬ 
brating  mafs.  He  enjoined  all  the  religious  in  the  pro* 
fecution  of  their  ftudies  to  have  regular  profeffors  for 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic ;  if  there  were 
any  among  themfelves  properly  qualified  ;  or  if  that 
was  not  the  cafe,  to  take  the  afiiftance  of  laymen  for 
that  purpofe,  until  there  were  fome  of  their  own  order 
who  had  learning  enough  to  inftruft  their  brethren. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  carry  this  decree  into  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  indeed  it  was  always  very  impei fe&ly  ob¬ 
ferved. 

Paul  (Father),  whofe  name,  before  he  entered 
into  the  monaftic  life,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was  born  at 
Venice,  Auguft  14.  1552.  His  father  followed  mer- 
chandife,  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  at  his  death 
he  left  his  family  very  ill  provided  for :  but  under  the 
care  of  a  mother  whofe  piety  was  likely  to  bring  the 
bleffing  of  providence  upon  them,  and  whofe  wifecon- 
du6l  fupplied  the  want  of  fortune  by  advantages  of 
greater  value.  Happily  for  young  Sarpi  (he  had  a 
brother,  mafter  of  a  celebrated  fchool,  under  whofe 
dire&ion  he  was  placed  by  her.  Here  he  loft  no  time* 
but  cultivated  his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  firft  rate, 
with  unwearied  application.  He  was  born  for  ftudy, 
having  a  natural  averfion  to  pleafure  and  gaiety,  and 
a  memoiy  fo  tenacious  that  he  could  repeat  30  verfes 
upon  once  hearing  them.  Proportionable  to  his  capa- 
city  was  his  progrefs  in  literature:  at  13,  having  made 
himfeif  mafter  of  fchool  learning,  he  turned  his  ftudies 
to  philofophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  entered  upon 
logic  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  who,  though  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  mafter  of  that  fcience,  confeffed  himfeif  in  a 
very  Iitde  time  unable  to  give  his  pupil  any  farther  in- 
ftruttions. 
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As  Capelin  was  of  the  order  of  the  Senates,  hi. 
fchoh.r  was  induced  by  his  acquaintance, with  hint 
to  engage  in  the  fame  profeffion,  though  hi.  uncle  and 
his  mother  reprefented  to  him  the  hardlh.ps  and  to- 
{ferities  of  that  kind  of  life,  and  advifcd  him  with 
great  zeal  again  ft  it.  Bat  lie  was  fteady  in.  his  »•- 
folutions,  and  in  1566  took  the  habit  ot  the  order 
being  then  only  in  his  14th  year,  a  time  ot  1-  >"  0 

perfons  very  improper  tor  fuch  engagements,  but 
him  attended  with  fuel:  maturity  of  thought,  and  fuch 

a  fettled  temper,  that  he  never  feemed  to  regret  tne 

choice  he  then  made,  and  which  he  conhrmed  by  a 
fohmn  public  profeffion  in  J572*  .  ..  M 

At  a  Ventral  chapter  of  the  Semites  held  at  Mantua, 
Paul  (for  fo  we  dull  now  call  him)  being  then  only 
so  years  old,  diftinguiffied  himfelf  fo  much  m  a  pu¬ 
blic  difoutation  by  his  genius  and  learning,  that  Wu- 
bam  duke  of  Mantua,  a  great  patron  or  letters,  lo- 


were  interrupted  Ly  a  new  information  in  the  Inquifi- 
t.an  ;  where  a  former  acquaintance  proonce*  a  letter 
written  by  him  in  cyphers,  in  which  he  faid,  “  that  he 
detefted  the  court  of  Rome,  end  that  no  preferment  was 
obtained  there  but  by  diftioneft  means.”  1  ms  accu- 
fation,  however  dangerous,  was  puffed  over  on  account 
of  his  great  reputation  ;  but  made  fuch  impreffions  on 
that  court,  that  he  was  aitei  warns  denied  a  ‘ '(hopnc 

by  Clement  VIII.  After  tlrele  difficulties  were  iur- 


r.i 


mounted,  F. 


Paul  fli/ain  retired  to  his  folitude  ;  where 


Pam  Gusc  or  miuuia, 

licked  the  con  lent  of  his  fuperiora  to  retain  him  at  h 
court,  and  not  only  made  him  public  profeflor  of  d 
vinity  in  the  cathedral,  and  reader  of  cafurftical  d  - 
nicy  and  canon  law  in  that  city,  but  'onoured  h  m 
with  ...any  proofs  of  his  efteem.  But  bather  Paul 
finding  a  court  life  not  agreeable  to  h.s  temper,  quit¬ 
ted  it  two  years  afterwards,  and  retired  to  h.s  beloved 
privacies,  being  then  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  languages,  Liu 
with  philof  iphy,  the  mathematics,  canon  and  civil 
law  all  parts  of  natural  philofophy,  and  chemiftiy 
itfelf ;  for  his  application  was  unintermitted,  his  head 
clear,  his  apprelienfion  quick,  and  his  memory  r  - 

^filing  made  a  prieft  at  22,  Ire  was  diftinguijhed  by 
the  illuitrious  Cardinal  Borromeo  with  his  confidence, 
and  employed  by  him  on  many  occafions,  no -Without 
the  envy  of  perfons  of  lefs  merit,  who  were  fo  far  ex¬ 
asperated  as  to  lay  a  charge  againft  him  before  the  In- 
qm  fit  ion,  for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved 
from  the  firit  chapter  of  Genefis  ;  but  the  accufat  on 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of.  After  tins 
he  pafTed  fucceffively  through  the  dignities  of  his  Older, 
of  wnich  he  was  chofen  provincial  for  the  province  of 
Venice  at  26  years  of  age  ;  and  d.fcharged  this  poft 
with  fuch  honour,  that  in  1579  he  was  appointed,  with 
two  others,  to  draw  up  new  regulations  and  ftatutes 
lor  his  order.  This  he  executed  with  great  fucecfs  , 
and.  when  his  office  of  provincial  was  expired,  here 
tired  for  three  years  to  the  ftudy  o  naturn  an 

peri  mental  nbilofophy  and.  anatomy,  in  wh  eh  he  is 
faid  to  have  made  feme  ufefuldifcover.es  In  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  his  employment  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  ftndics 
with  fo  extenfive  a  cecity,  as  left  no  branch  of 
knowledge  untouched.  By  him  Acquapendente,  the 
great  anatomift,  confeffes  that  he  was  informed  how 
vifion  is  peformed  ;  and  there  are  proofs  that  lie  was 
not  a  (hanger  to  the  circulation  o.  the  blood.  H 
frequently  converfed  upon  aftronomy  with  mathemati¬ 
cians,  upon  anatomy  with  furgeons,  upon  medicine 
with  phyficians.  and  with  chemifts  upon  the  analyfis 
of  metals,  not  as  a  fuperficial  inquirer,  but  as  a  com- 
'  nlete  mailer.  He  was  then  chofen  procurator  general 
of  his  order;  and  during  his  ref, deuce  at  Rome  was 
greatly  efteemed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  contracted  an 
Intimate  friendffiip  with  Cardinal  Bellarmine  and  other 

eminent  perfons.  ,  ,  r 

But  the  hours  of  repofe,  that  lie  employed  fo  well, 


he  appears,  by  feme  writings  drawn  up  by  lnm  at  that 
time  to  have  turned  his  attention  more  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  piety  than  learning.  Such  was  the  cart  zith 
which  he  read  the  feriptnres,  that,  it  being  hrs  cl, horn 
to  draw  a  line  under  any  palfcge  which  ha  intended 
more  nicely  to  confidtr,  there  was  not  a 
in  his  New  Teftament  but  was  underlined.  I  he  lam. 
marks  of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  -eUament, 

Pf  lter.  tind  Breviary.  ,  . 

But  the  moft  active  feene  of  his  life  began  about  the 
year  i6x  s  ;  when  Pope  PaulV.  exasperated  by  feme 
decrees  of  the  fenate  of  Venice  that  interfered  witu 
the  pretended  rights  of  the  church,  laid the  who!eft.no 
under  an  interdift.  The  fenate,  filled  with  migra¬ 
tion  at  this  treatment,  forbad  the  bifoops  to  receive 
or  publiffi  the  pope’s  bull ;  and,  convening  the  rectors 
of  the  churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  c.mr.e 
fervice  in  the  accuftomed  manner,  with  wnich  mod  ot 
them  readily  complied  :  but  the  Je/u.ts  and  feme 
others  lefulinn,  were  by  a  folemn  edict  expelku  the 
ftate.  Both  parties  having  proceeded  to  extrem.t.es, 
employed  their  ableft  writers  to  defend  their  meafures 
On  the  pope’s  fide,  among  others,  Cardinal  Lelbrmine 
entered  the  lifts,  and,  with  his  confederate  autlio 
defended  the  papal  claims  with  great  feurnhty  of  «. 
preffion,  and  very  foplnlhcal  reaionmgs;  v.hicn  weie 
confuted  by  the  Venetian  apologifts  in  much  more 
decent  language,  and  with  much  greater  fol.d.ty  ot 
argument.  On  this  occafion  F.  Paul  was  moft  emi¬ 
nently  diftinguifhed  by  his  Defence  of  the  Rights  of 
the  fupreme  Magiftrate,  his  Treat, fe  of  Excommuni¬ 
cation,  tranflated  from  Gerfon,  with  an  Apology,  and 
other*  writings  ;  for  which  he  was  citeu  before  the  n- 
quifition  at  Rome  :  but  it  may  be  eahly  imagined  that 

he  did  not  obey  the  fummons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  adverferiee,  were  at  lead  fupenov 
to  them  in  the  juftice  of  their  caufe.  Ihe  propofi- 
tioi.s  maintained  on  the  fide  of  Rome  were  d.cfe : 
That  the  pope  is  invefted  with  all  the  authority  of 
heaven  and  earth  :  that  all  princes  are  h.s  vaflals,  and 
that  he  may  annul  their  laws  at  pleafurc .  that  ^.uigs 
may  appeal  to  him,  as  he  is  temporal  monarch  of  the 
whole  earth  :  that  he  can  difeharge  fubjeAs  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up 
arms  againft  their  fovereign :  that  he  may  dc^ofe 
kings  without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  if  tffi. 
good  of  the  church  requires  it :  that  the  clergy  at 
exempt  from  ail  tribute  to.kings,  and  are  not  account¬ 
able  to  them  even  in  cafes  of  high-treafon  :  that  the 
pope  cannot  err  :  that  his  decif.ons  are  to  be  received 
and  obeyed  on  pain  of  fin,  though  all  the  world  (held 
judge  them  to  be  falfe :  that  the  pope  is  God  upon 
iarfh  :  that  his  fentence  and  that  of  God  are  the  Erne 
and  that  to  call  his  power  in  quell  ion  is  to  call  in 
queftion  the  power  of  Cod  :  maxims  equally  (hocking. 
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Pri  I.  weak,  pernicious,  and  abfurd  ;  which  did  net  require 
1  the  abilities  or  learning  of  F.  Paul  to  demonltrate  their 
falfehood  and  deftru&ive  tendency.  It  may  be  e?lily 
imagined  that  fuch  principles  were  quickly  overthrown, 
and  that  no  court  but  that;  of  Rome  thought  it  for 
its  intereft  to  favour  them.  The  pop?,  therefore,  had¬ 
ing  his  authors  confuted  and  his  caufe  abandoned,  was 
willing  to  conclude  the  affair  by  treaty  ;  which,  by  the 
mediation  or  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  accommodated 
upon  terms  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Venetians. 
But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were,  though 
comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by  the  Romans 
irom  the  benefit  of  it  :  feme,  upon  different  pretences, 
were  imprifoned  ;  fome  fent  to  the  galleys  ;  and  all 
debarred  from  preferment.  But  their  malice  was 
chiefly  aimed  again  It  F.  Paul,  who  foon  found  the 
effects  of  it  ;  for  as  he  was  going  ore  night  to  his 
convent,  about  fix  months  after  the  accommodation, 
he  was  attacked  by  live  ruffians  armed  with  tiilettoes, 
who  gave  him  no  Ids  than  fifteen  dabs,  three  of  which 
wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  left  for 
dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  refuge  t®  the  nuncio, 
and  were  afterwards  received,  into  the  pope’s  domi¬ 
nions  j  but  were .purf ucd  by  divine  juftice,  and  all,  ex¬ 
cept  one  man  who  died  in  prifen,  p endued  by  violent 
deaths. 

I  nis,  and  ctner  attempts  upon  his  life,  obliged  him 
to  coniine  himielf  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in 
writing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ;YwOrk 
unequalled  for  the  judicious  difpolitien  of  the  matter, 
and  artful  texture  of  the  narration  ;  commended  by 
Dr  Burnet  as  the  complete  ft  model  of  hiftorierd  wri- 
tirg  ;  and  celebrated  by  Mr  W otton  as  equivalent  to 
any  production  of  antiquity  ;  in  which  the  reader 
finds  ‘‘  liberty  without  iicentioufntfs,  piety  without 
hypoerify,  freedom  of  fpeecli  without  negleft  of  de¬ 
cency,  feverity  without  rigour,  and  extenfive  learning 
without  oftentation.” 

In  this,  and  other  vvoiks  of  kfs  confequencc,  he 
fpent  the  remaining  part  of  Ins  life  to  the  beginning 
oi  the  year  1622,  when  he  was  feized  with  a  cold  and 
fever,  which  he  neglected  till  it  became  incurable.  He 
Irnguiflied  more  than  twelve  months,  which  he  fpent 
almoft  wholly  in  a  preparation  for  his  pafage  into 
eternity;  and  among  his  prayers  and  afpirations  was 
oitcn  heard  to  repeat,  “  Loid  !  now  let  thy  fervant 
depart  in  peace.”  On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January 
of  the  next  year,  he  rofe,  weak  as  he  w>,  to  mafs,  and 
went  to  take  his  repall  with  the  reft  ;  but  on  Monday 
^as  feized  with  a  weaknels  that  threatened,  immediate 
death;  and  on  ThurfJay  prepared  for  his  change,  by 
receiving  the  viaticum,  with  fuch  marks  of  devotion  as 
equally  melted  and  edified  the  beholders.  Through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  illnefs  to  the  Sail  hour  of  his 
life  he  was  confulted  by  the  fenate  in  public  affairs, 
am.  returned  anfwcrs  in  his  greatell  weaknefs  with 
fuJi  prefence  of  mind  as  cou'd  onl,  anfe  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  innocence. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the 
pafiion  ot  our.bleffed  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of  St  John’s 
gotpel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that  week,  and  Yoke 
o  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  and  his  confidence  in 
Ins  merits.  As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the 
*  ruhien  of  the  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  laft 
prayers,  with  which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thoughts, 


being  able  to' pronounce  no  n  ore  than  thefe  words,  P«ul 
Fflo  per  pet  ua^  “  Mayeft  thou  la  ft  for  ever:”  which  was  p  !!■•: 
under  flood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  profperitv  of  his  C)3RSJ 
country.  Thus  died  F.  Paul,  in  the  7 ill  year  of  Lis 
age  ;  hated  b'y  the  Romans  as  their  moft  formidable 
enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for  his  abiii- 
and  by  the  good  for  his  integrity.  His  deteila- 
tion  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  church  appears- 
in  all  his  writings,  but  particularly  in  this  memorable 
paffage  of  one  of  his  letters  :  u  There  is  nothing 
more  tffenti  .1  than  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  Jefuits. 

By  the  ruin  of  the  Jefuits,  Rome  will  be  ruined  ;  and 
if  Rome  is  ruined,  lelivion  will  reform  of  itfelf.5’  He 
appears,  by  many  paflages  of  his  life,  to  have  had  a 
lu/rh  efteem  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  his  friend 
F.  Fulgentio,  who  had  adopted  ail  his  notions,  made 
no  fcrnple  of  adminiftering  to  Dr  Duncombe,  an 
Erglfli  gentleman  that  fell  fid;  at  Venice,  the  com¬ 
munion  in  both  kind.*,  according  to  the  Common 
Prayer  which  he  had  with  him  in  Italian.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  public  charge,  and  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erefled  to  his  memorial. 

Paul,  iri  fea  language,  is  a  Ihort  bar  of  wood  or 
iron,  fixed  clofe  to  the  capftern  or  windlas  of  a  fhip, 
to  prevent  thole  engines  from  rolling  back  or  giving 
way  when  they  r.re  employed  to  heave  in  the  cable,  or 
otherwife  charged  with  any  great  effort. 

PAULIANISTS,  Pauliantist2e,  a  fed  of  here¬ 
tics,  fo  called  from  their  founder  Paulus  Samofatenus, 
a  native  of  Sarnofata,  cle&ed  biffiop  of  Antioch  in  262 . 

His  do&rine  feems  to  have  amounted  to  this :  that 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  ex  ill  in  God  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  activity  do  in 
man  ;  that  Chrift  was  born  a  mere  man  ;  but  that  the 
reafon  or  wifd^m  of  the  Father,  defee  ruled  into  him, 
and  by  him  wrought  miracles  upon  earth,  and  i 
flrwSted  the  nations  ;  and,  finally,  that,  on  account  ol 
this  union  of  the  Divine  Word  with  the  man  Jefus, 

Chrift  might,  though  improperly,  he  called  God.  It 
is  alfofaid,  that  he  did  not  baptixe  in  the  name  of  the 
Fatl  er  and  the  Son,  &c.  ;  for  which  reafon  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice  ordered  thofe  baptized  by  him  to  be  re- 
baptized. 

Being  condemned  by  Dionyfius  Alexandrinus  in  a 
council,  he  abjured  his  errors,  to  avoid  clepofition  ; 
but  foon  after  he  refunded  them,  and  was  actually  de- 
pofed  by  another  council  in  269. - He  may  be  con¬ 

fide  red  as  the  father  of  the' modern  Socinrans  ;  and 
bis  errors  are  feverely  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  whole  creed  differs  a  little  from  that  now  ufed, 
under  the  fame  me,  in  the  church  of  England.  The 
creed  agreed  upon  by  the  Nieene  fathers,- with  a  view 
to  the  errors  ol  Panins  Samofatenus,  concludes  thus  : 

tov;  th  »v  wn  ouxtfv,  /.at  yrgiv  v..jS»v«<,  ovx  »v,  &c 

Tov'ioug  uvc/Ji,^UTi(a  r  xaS v.ai  txvcg-hMxn  fjcKAwna _ 

i(  But  Biofe  who  fay  he  was  when  he  was  not,  and  was 
not  before  lie  was  born,  the  catholic  and  apoflolio 
church  anathematizes.”  To  thofe  who  have  any  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  council  of  Nice  this  muft  appear  a  very 
fevere,  and  pe-haps  not  unjiift,  cenfure  oi  the  modern 
Hutchinfonians  as  well  as  of  the  Socinians. 

PAULICIANS,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Mmichees, 

fo  called  from  their  founder,  one  Paulus,  an  Armenian, 
in  the  feventh  century  ;  who,  with  his  brother  John, 
both  of  Sarnofata,  formed  this  fed;  though  other] 
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■ParfictaMi  are  of  opinion,  that  they  were  thus  called  from  ano- 

' - J  ther  Paul,  an  Armenian  by  bitth,  who  lived  under 

the  reign  of  Juftinian  11.  In  the  feventh  century  a 
zealot  called  Conftantine  revived  this  drooping  left, 
which  had  fuffered  much  from  the  violence  of  its  ad- 
verfaries,  and  was  ready  to  expire  under  the  feventy 
of  the  imperial  edias,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they 
were  carried  into  execution.  The  Paulicians,  however, 
by  their  number,  and  the  countenance  of  the  emperor 
Nicephorua,  became  formidable  to  all  the  Eaft. 

But  the  cruel  rage  of  perfecution,  which  had  for 
fome  years  been  fufpended,  broke  forth  with  redoubled 
violence  under  the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopalates  and 
Leo  the  Armenian,  who  infliaed  capital  pumffiment 
on  fuch  of  the  Paulicians  as  refufed  to  return  into  the 
bofom  cf  -  he  church.  The  emprefs  Theodora,  tuto- 
refs  of  the  emperor  Michael,  in  845,  would  oblige 
them  either  to  be  converted  or  to  quit  the  empire  : 
upon  which  feveral  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and 
more  retired  among  the  Saracens  ;  but  they  were  n«- 
ther  all  exterminated  nor  baniffied.  _ 

Upon  this  they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Sara¬ 
cens  ;  and  choofing  for  their  chief  an  officer  of  the 
Treated  refolution  and  valour,  whofe  name  was  Larbeas, 
they  decl  red  againft  the  Greeks  a  war  which  was 
carried  on  for  fifty  years  with  the  greateft  vehemence 
and  fury.  During  thefe  commotions, -feme  Paulicians, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century,  fpread  abroad 
tbeir  doflrines  among  the  Bulgarians ;  many  of  them, 
either  from  a  principle  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
tbeir  opinions,  or  from  a  natural  defire  of  ^yin£ 
the  perfecution  which  they  fuffered  under  the  Grecian 
yoke,  retired,  about  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century, 
from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  and  formed  fettkments  in 
•other  countries.  Their  firft  migration  was  into  Italy  ; 
whence,  in  prooefs  of  time,  they  fent  colonies  into 
almoft  all  the  other  provinces  of  Europe,  and  formed 
gradually  a  confiderable  number  of  religious  affemblies, 
who  adhered  to  their  doAnne,  and  who  were  a,ter- 
wards  perfecuted  with  the  utmoft  vehemence  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  In  Italy  they  were  caUed  P atanrn, 
from  a  certain  place  called  Pataria,  being  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Milan,  where  they  held  their  affenibhes ;  and 
Cathari  or  Gazan,  -from  Gazann,  or  the  Lefler  lar- 
tary.  In  France  they  were  called  Alhgenjes,  though 
their  faith  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  Affitguifts 

whom  Proteftant  writers  generally  vindicate.  (See  Al- 

bigenses).  The  fiift  religious  affembly  the  Paulicians 
had  formed  in  Europe  is  £aid  to  have  been  discovered 
at  Orleans  in  1017,  under  the  reign  of  Robert,  when 
many  of  them  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  1  he 
ancient  Paulicians,  according  to  Photius  expreffedthe 
utmoft  abhorrence  of  Manes  and  h,s  doarme  The 
Oreek  writers  comprife  tbeir  errors  under  the  fix  to 
-  lowing  particulars :  1 .  They  denied  that  this  inferior 

and  vifible  world  is  the  production  of  the  fupreme 
Being  ;  and  they  diftinguifo  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and  of  human  bodies  from  the  tnoft  high  God  who 
dwells  in  the  heavens  :  and  hence  fome  have  been  led 
to  conceive  that  they  .were  a  branch  of  the  Gnoilics 
rather  than  of  the  Manichmans.  2.  They  treated 
contemptuoufly  the  Virgin  Mary;  or,  according  to 
the  ufual  manner  of  fpeaking  among  the  Greeks,  they 
refufed  to  adore  and  worfhip  her.  3  They  refukd  to 
celebrate  the  inftitution  of  the  Lord’s  fupper.  4.  They 
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loaded  the  crofs  of  Chrift  with  contempt  and  reproach  ;  Mf* 
by  which  we  are  only  to  underftand,  that  they  refufed  PaujimiJi 

to  follow  the  abfurd  and  fuperftitions  praftice  of  the - „ - 1 

Greeks,  who  paid  to  the  pretended  wood  of  the  crofs 
a  certain  fort  of  religious  homage.  5.  They  rejefted, 
after  the  example  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  Gnoftics, 
the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  looked  upon 
the  writers  of  that  facred  hiflory  as  infpired  by  the 
Creator  of  this  world,  and  not  by  the  fupreme  God. 

6.  They  excluded  prefby  ters  and  elders  from  all  part 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  church.  . 

PAULINA,  a  Roman  lady,  wife  of  Saturninua 
governor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tibe¬ 
rius.  Her  conjugal  peace  was  difturbed,  and  violence 
was  offered  to  her  virtue,  by  a  young  man  named 
Mundus,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  had  canted 
her  to  come  to  the  temple  of  Ifis  by  means  of  th« 
priefts  of  that  goddefs,  who  declared  that  Anubis 
wiffied  to  communicate  to  her  fomething  of  moment. 
Ssturninus  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  wife  ;  and  the  temple  ot 
lfis  was  overturned,  and  Mundus  baniffied,  &c. 

There  was  befides  a  Paulina,  wife  of  the  philofopher 
Seneca.  She  attempted  to  kill  herfelf  when  Nero  had 
ordered  her  hufband  to  die.  The  emperor,  however, 
prevented  her  ;  and  (he  lived  fome  few  years  alter  in 
the  greateft  melancholy. 

PAULINIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tngy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafi,  of  plants  > 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  23d  or¬ 
der,  TrihilaU.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  nower 
has  a  permanent  empalement,  compofed  of  four  (mall 
oval  leaves  ;  it  has  four  oblong  oval  petais,  twice  the 
fize  of  the  empalement;  and  eight  ffiort  (lamina  with 
a  turbinated  germen,  having  three  ffiort  (lender  ftyles, 
crowned  by  fpreading  ftigmas ;  the  germen  turns  to  a 
large  three-cornered  capfule  with  three  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  almoft  oval  feed.  Linnmus  reckons  feven, 
and  Miller  nine,  fpecies,  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

PAULINUS,  a  biffiop  who  flounffied  in  the  early 
parr  of  the  7H1  century.  He  was  the  apoffie  of  York- 
ffiire,  having  been  the  fit  ft  archbiffiop  of  k  ork.  Inis 
dignity  fteiiis  to  have  been  conferred  on  him  about  the 
year  626.  He  built  a  church  at  Almonbury,  and  de- 
'  chested  it  to  St  Alban,  where  he  preached  to  and 
converted  the  Brigantes  Camden  mentions  a  crois 
at  Dew  (borough,  which  had  been  ereded  to  him  with 
this  infcriptioir,  Paulinus  hie  prtdicamt  cl  cekbravit. 

York  wa3  fo  fmall  about  this  time,  that  there  was  not 
fo  much  as  a  fmall  church  in  it  in  which  King  Edwin 
could  be  baptized.  Conftantius  is  faid  to  have  made 
it  a  biffiopric.  Pope  Honorius  made  it  a  metropolitan 
fee.  We  are  told  that  Paulinus  baptized  in  the  river 
Swale,  in  one  day,  10,000  men,  befides  women  and 
children,  on  the  firlt  cenverfion  of  the  Saxons  to  Uiri- 
ftisnity,  befides  many  at  Halyflone.  At  Walftone,  in 
Northumberland,  he  baptized  Segbett  king  0  t  e 
Eaft  Saxons.  Bede  ffiys,  “  Paulinus  coming  with 
the  king  and  queen  to  the  royal  manor  called  Ad-  Gcinn 
(now  Yeverin),  (laid  there  36  days  with  them,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  duties  of  catechizing  and  baptizing. 

In  all  this  time  he  did  nothing  from  morning  to  night 
but  inftrua  the  people,  who  flocked  to  Mm  from  all 
the  villages  and  places,  in  the  doctrine  of  in  an 
falvation ;  and,  after  they  were  inftru&ed,  bapfzmg^ 
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them  in  the  neighbouring  river  Glen. 
to  the  fame  Bede,  “  he  preached  the  word  in  the  pro0 
vince  O'  Lindifli  ;  and  firld  converted  the  governor  of 
the  city  of  Lindocollina,  whofe  name  was  Bkcca,  with 
all  his  family.  In  this  city  he  built  a  fton-  church  of 
e.squifite  workmanflrip,  whofe  roof  being  ruined  by 
long  ne.;Iedt  or  the  violence  of  the  enemy,  only  the 
wa’ls  are  now  Handing.”  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
founded  a  collegiate  church  of  prebend^  near  Southwell, 
in  Nottingharafhire,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  church  he  is  faid  to  have  built  when  he  baptized 
the  Coritani  in  the  Trent. 

PAUL,')  (Marco),  a  celebrated  traveller,  was  fon 
to  Nicholas  Paulo,  a  Venetian,  who  went  with  his 
brother  Matthew,  about  the  year  125;,  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  in  the  reign  of  Baudoin  II.  Nicholas,  at  his 
departure,  left  his  wife  big  with  child  ;  and  (he  brought 
to  the  world  the  famous  Marco  Paulo,  the  fubjeft  of 
this  memoir.  The  two  Venetians,  having  taken  leave 
of  the  emperor,  crofTed  the  Black  Sea,  and  travelled 
into  Armenia  ;  whence  they  pafTed  over  land  to  the 
court  of  Barka,  one  of  the'greateft  lords  of  Tartary, 
who  loaded  them  with  honours  This  prince  having 
been  defeated  by  one  of  bis  neighbours,  Nicholas  arid 
Matthew  made  the  bed  of  their  way  through  the  de- 
ferts,  and  arrived  at  the  city  where  Kublai,  grand 
khan  of  the  Tartars,  refided.  Kublai  was  entertained 
wiu  the  account  which  they  gave  him  of  the  European 
manners  and  cuftoms ;  and  appointed  them  ambafTadors 
to  the  pope,  in  order  to  demand  of  his  holinefs  a  hun¬ 
dred  miffionariee.  They  came  accordingly  to  Italy, 
ootamed  from  the  Roman  pontiff  two 'Dominicans, 
the  one  an  Italian  the  other  an  Afiatic,  and  carried 
along  wuh  them  young  Marco,  for  whom  Kublai  ex- 
prcffed  a  lingular  affe&ion.  This  young  man,  having 
learned  the  different  dialefts  of  Tartary,  was  employed 
m  embaffies  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  tra- 
ver  ing  Tartary,  China,  and  other  eaftern  countries. 
At  length,  after  a  refidence  of  feventeen  years  at  the 
court  of  the  grand  khan,  the  three  Venetians  returned 
to  their  own  country,  in  the  year  1295,  with  immenfe 
iortunes.  A  fhort  time  after  his  return,  Marco  ferving 
his  country  at  fea  againft  the  Genoefc,  his  galley,  in 
a  great  naval  engagement,  was  funk,  and  himfelf  taken 
pnloner,  and  carried  to  Genoa.  He  remained  there 
many  years  in  confinement ;  and,  as  well  to  amufe  his 
melancholy  as  to  gratify  thofe  who  defired  it  from 

th!Trt  fent/?r.h,s  not«  Venice,  and  compofed 
y  1  G  l113  own  2nc^  h*3  father’s  voyages  in  Ita- 
ban,  under  this  title,  Delle  maraviglie  del  mondo  da  hi 
ir  Uf‘  .c'  A  edition  of  which  appeared  at 

differ**’//1  8v0’  '496'  His  work  wa3  trail  dated  into 
rPf ,ere".t  languages,  and  mffrted  in  various  colleftions. 

Ktl0A8  T°ft  e/4fmtd  are  ^e  Latin  one  pub- 
hfhed  by  Andrew  Muller  at  Cologne,  in  4to,  j  671  • 

and  that  in  French,  to  be  found  in  the  ctlleftion7  of 
voyages  pubhfhed  by  Bergeron,  at  the  Hague,  172- 

^/fome  /?'  IU  tHe  WritJnS»  of  Marco  Paulo,  there 
•  *  .  5  /m?8  true  and  others  highly  incredible  It 

is  indeed  difficult  to  believe,  that  as  foon  as  the  grand 
Uan  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  two  Venetian 


Pat  if}*,' 
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,  — ~  mrivru  or  two  Venetian 

m  rchants,  who  were  come  to  fell  theriaca  (or  treacle) 
at  Lit  court,  he  fent  before  them  an  effort  of  40,000 
*j and  afterwards  difpatched  thefe  Venetians  am- 
baffadors  to  the  Po?e,  to  befeech  his  holinefs  to  fend 
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According  him  a  hundred  miffionaries.  It  is  equally  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  pope,  who  doubtiefs  had  *n  arde  nt  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  th<"  faith,  intend  of  a  hundred, 
ihould  have  fent  him  only  two  miffionaries.  There* 
are  therefore  fome  errors  and  exaggerations  in  Marco 
Paulo  s  narrative  ;  but  many  other  things  which  were 
afterwards  verified,  and  which  have  been  of  fervice  to 
fucceeding  travellers,  prove  that  in  feveral  refptds  his 
relation  is  valuable.  He  not  only  gave  better  account 
of  China  than  had  been  before  received  ;  but  iikewife 
furnifhed  a  deffription  of  Japan,  of  many  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Eall  Indies,  of  Madagascar,  and  the  coalts  of 
Africa  ;  fo  that  from  his  work  it  might  be  eafily  col- 
leded,  that  a  direft  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Indies  was 
not  only  poffible,  but  pradieable.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  add,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of 
the  Univerfa!  Hiftory,  what  he  wrote  from  his  own 
knowledge  is  both  curious  and  true,  fo  that  where  he 
has  erred  his  father  and  uncle  muft  have  deceived  him, 
PAUEUS  jEmilius.  Sec  jEmilius  Paulus. 

PAVO,  the  peacock,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  be* 
longing  to  the  order  of  gallina;.  The  head  is  co¬ 
vered  with  feathers  which  bend  backwards;  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  tail  are  very  long,  and  beautifully  va¬ 
riegated  with  eyes  of  difkrent  colours.  Latham  enu¬ 
merates  eight  fpecies  : 

!'  1  enftatus,  or  common  peacock  of  Engliih  Latham', 
authors,  has  a  compreffed  creft  and  folitary  fpurs.—  Synotf,  «f- 
lt  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common  turkey  ;  the  length  Vied,. 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  beimr 
three  feet  eight  inches.  The  bill  is  nearly  two  inched 
long,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour.  The  irides  are  yellow. 

On  the  crown  there  is  a  fort  of  creft,  compofed  of  24 
feathers,  which  ate  not  webbed  except  at  the  ends, 
which  are  gilded  green.  The  (hafts  are  of  a  whitiffi 
colour  ;  and  the  head,  neck,  and  bread,  are  of  a  green 
gold  colour.  Over  the  eye  there  is  a  ftreak  of  white,, 
and  beneath  there  is  the  fame.  The  back  and  rump 
are  of  a  green  gold  colour,  gloffed  over  with  copper: 
the  feathers  are  diftina,  and  He  over  each  other 
like  (hells.  ‘  Above  the  tail  fptings  an  inimitable 
let  of  long  beautiful  feathers,  adorned  with  a  varie¬ 
gated  eye  at  the  end  of  each  ;  thefe  reach  confidcrably 
beyond  the  tail  ;  and  the  longeft  of  them  in  many 
birds  are  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  This  beauti- 
ful  tram,  or  tail  as  it  is  falffly  called,  may  be  expand- 
ed  quite  to  a  perpendicular  upwards  at  the  will  of  the 
■  bird.  The  true  tail  is  hid  beneath  this  group  of  fea- 
thers,  and  con  fills  of  i8  grey  brown  feathers,  one  foot 
and  a  half  long,  marked  on  the  fries  with  rufous  grey; 
the  feapukrs  and  leffcr  wing  coverts  are  reddiffi  cream, 
colour  vanegated  with  black  :  the  middle  coverts  deep 
blue,  gloffed  with  green  gold  :  the  greateft  and  baftard 
wing  rufous  :  the  quills  are  alfo  rufous  ;  fome  of  them 
Viriegattd  with  rufous,  blacktfh,  and  green  :  the  bellv 
and  vent  are  greeniffi  black  :  the  thighs  yellowiffi  :  the 
legs  flout ;  t.iofe  of  the  male  furmfhed  with  a  flrong  fpur 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ,  the  colour  of  them 
grey  brown.” 

1  he  female  Is  rather  lefs  than  the  male.  The  train 
is  very  fhort,  bemg  much  fhortcr  than  the  tail,  and 
fcaredy  longer  than  its  coverts  ;  neither  arc  the  feathers 
fnrnifiied  with  eyes.  The  creft  on  the  head  is  fimilat 
to  mat  on  the  head  of  the  male  :  the  fides  of  the  head 
have  a  greater  portion  of  white  :  the  throat  and  neck 
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'  Z  C  /th^a Ringed  with  white  :  the  bill 

is  the  fame  :  the  irides  are  lead-colour :  tne  legs  are  u 
in  the  male  ;  but  the  fpur  is  generally  wanting,  though 
in  feme  birds  a  rudiment  of  one  »  teen.  In  feme ^ 
birds  all  the  wing  covens  and  fcapulars  are  o,  a  line 
deep  blue  green,  very  gloffy  ;  but  the  outer  edge  of 
the  wing  and  quills  are  of  the  common  colour. 

'Phis  i,jrd,  now  fo  common  in  Lnrope,  is  ot  e  .itu 
origin,  being  a  native  of  India.  They  are  found  wild 
in  the  i (lands  of  Ceylon  and  Java  in  the  iiafl t  Indie, 
and  at  St  Helena,  at  Barbuda,  and  other  Weft  India 
iilands.  They  are  not  natural  to  China  ;  but  they  ar 
found  in  many  places  of  Aha  and  Africa.  1  “T  are> 
however,  nowhere  fo  large  or  fo  fine  ^  m  India, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  from  when,  e,  by 
decrees,  they  have  fpread  into  all  parts,  incrcafing  i 
a  win  (Kite,  in  the  warmer  climes;  but  wanting  fur 


ome 


P‘T The  pSo  muticus  is  about  the  fize  of  the  crefted 
peacock  ;  but  the  bill  is  larger  and  alh-cdonr  d  he 
irides  are  yellow,  and  round  the  eyes  is  red  ,  on  the 
top  of  the  head  is  an  upright  creft  four  inches  long, 
and  (haped  fomewhat  like  an  ear  of  corn.  1  he  colour 
•a  green  mixed  with  blue.  The  top  of  the  neck  and 
htfd  are  greenilh,  marked  with  fpots  of  blue  whu  h 
have  a  ftreak  of  white  down  the  muLie  of  ec  h  . 
back  is  greenifh  blue  :  the  breaft  is  blue  and  green 
gold  mixed  :  the  belly,  (ides,  and  thighs  are  afn-colour, 
marked  with  black  fpots,  (Beaked  with  white  on  t..c 
belly :  the  wing  coverts  and  Secondaries  are  not  unlike  e 
bark  •  the  greater  quills  are  green,  tranfveifdy  barred 
with  black  lines,  but  growing  yeilowifh  towards  the 
ends,  where  they  are  black:  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  . 
fewer  than  thofe  of  the  common  peacock,  but  much 
longer  than  the  tail ;  they  are  of  a  chefnut  brown,  with 
white  (hafts,  and  have  at  the  end  o,  eaca  a  hr?e  *P°* 
gilded  in  the  middle,  then  blue,  and  fun-ound.etf  with 
green  :  the  legs  are ‘aft-coloured,  and  not  tu,  miked  with 
fpur?,  or  they  have  been  overlooked  by  thole  who  have 

fein  therm  ^  ,g  fnwUer  than  the  male  ;  and  differs  in 

having  the  belly  quite  black,  and  the  upper  tail  co¬ 
verts  much  (hotter  :  the  tail  is  green,  edged  with  blue, 

Kf/sr  far*  **«*•  sb&s 


care  in  the  colder  regions.  H  ours,  this  bird  does 
not  come  to  its  full  plumage  till  the  third  year.  I  be 
female  lays  five  or  fix  greyilh  white  eggs  ;  in  hot  c 
mates  20,  the  llzc  of  thofe  of  a  turkey.  lhcfe,  iflJt 
.rJone,  (he  lays  in  fome  fecret  place,  at  a  ‘  he 

the  ufual  refort,  to  prevent  their  hang  brok!"by t 
male,  which  he  is  apt  to  do  if  he  find  them,  i  he  tin  e 
of  fitting  is  from  27  to  30  days.  I  he  young i  ",a^ 

fed  with  curd,  chopped  leek?,  barlcy-meal,  &^c.  mo. 
ftened  ;  and  are  fond  of  grafnop?ers,  and  fo  ne  other 

infeefts.  In  five  or  fix  months  they  will  feed  -  the  old 

ones,  on  wheat  and  barley,  with  what  elfe  lheyJ-aa  PIC  So  beauuiul  a  lpccc, - - . 

up  in  the  circuit  of  their  confinement.  1  hey  feem  t  p  --  rema;n  a  ftrsnger  in  the  more  diftant  parts  in 

far  the  mod  elevated  places  to  rood  on  during  mglt  ,  ^  wcfc  prodnced ;  for  fo  early-.,  the  day. 

fuch  as  high  trees,  tops  of  Wes,  and  the  In.  •  Solomon,  we  find,  among  the  articles  impoited 

cry  is  loud  and  inharmonious  ;  a  perfect  ““‘I?"  .  in  yl6  Tar(hi(li  navies,  apes  ana  peacocks.  A  mo- 

tfieir  external  beauty.  They  are  caught  in 1  India,  by  ^  -  . "  ~c . . 

carrying  lights  to  the  trees  where  they  rood,  and  ha- 
ving7 pamted  reprefentations  of  the  bird  prefen  ed  to 
them  at  the- fame  time  ;  when  they  put  out  the  neck 
to  look  at  the  figure,  the  fportfmarvfl.ps  a  nook  o 
'  the  head,  and  fecures  h,s  game  a)  In  mod  ages 
thev  have  been  elteemed  a?  a  f  notary  fo.  .  - 

I'iu?7 gave  the  example  at  Rome,  where  it  was  carried 
to  the  higheft  luxury,  and  fold  dear  (a)  :  and  a  young 
■n-a-fowKs  thought  a  dainty  even  111  the  prefent  times. 

Tl,e  life  of  this  bird  is  reckoned  by  fome  at  about 

25  /C The  Variegated  °peaCock,  is  nothing  cl(e  but  a 
mixed  breed  between  the  common  and  white  peacock, 

.  '  0f  courfe  varies  very  tonfiderably  m  colour. 

;  The  white  peacock  is,  as  its'name  imports,  en¬ 
tirely  white,  not  excepting  even  the  eyes  of  tlm  tram, 
wMch  it  is  neverthelefs  eafy  to  trace  out.  . 
liety  is  in  Latham’s  opinion  more  common  in  L:ig- 
l  :nd  than  eliewhere.  We  are  iniormed  by  the  Lnie 
v  uthor,  that  two  inftances  have  occurrea  to  him  o.  tne 


in  Ms  Tarlhiiii  navies,  ai»w  ~ - 

narch  fo  converfant  in  all  branches  of  natural  bifto- 
ry  “  who  fpoke  of  trees,  from  the  ce^ar  01  Leba¬ 
non,  even  onto  the  hyffop  that  fpr.ngeth  out  of  the 
wall  4  who  fpoke  alfo  of  beads  and  ot  fowl,  would 
certainly  not  negka  furniflnng  his  officers  with  in- 
ilruftions  for  collecting  every  cur.ofity  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  voyaged  to,  which  gave  him  a  knowled.  e 
that  did  nguifhed  him  from  all  the  pnnees  of  his  rmie 
iElian  relates,  that  they  were  brought  into  Greece 
from  fome  barbarous  country  ;  and  that  they  weie  h  <• 
in  fuch  high  edeem,  that  a  male  and  female  were  va¬ 
lued  at  Athens  at  icoo  drachmae,  or  32  h  5  s-  10  u- 
Their  next  ftep  might  be  to  Samos ;  where  they  wer«. 
pr&Mrvcd  about  die  temple  of  Juno,  being  the  I  n  db  c 
cred  to  that  geddefs  ;  and  Gellius,  in  his  holies  Attic*, 
c.  16.  commends  the  excellency  of  the  Samian  pea¬ 
cocks.  It  is  therefore  probable,  tuat  they  we 
brought  there  originally  for  the  purpoles  of  .uperdi- 
tion,  and  afterwards  cultivated  for  the  uies  ofluxiir>. 
Wc  are  alfo  told,  when  Alexander  was  ui  Hdm,  he 


V  Tavernier’s  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p*  5 7* 
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f  ,  -,o  on  both  fides  of  the  Ganges  catch 

( A)  Tavernier’s  travels,  vo..  m.  y.  >/•  The  ,n!’a)ltan^  fort's"  ol ’trees  (Jevi  re/igiofa  & 
them  with  a  birdlime,  prepared  Aom  the  mi.ky  .KL  '  tcnaciottg  to  entangle  them,  or  t„e  large.,  buds. 

1  oiled  with  oils  into  a  confidence  ;  which  prows  Violently 

Phil  Tranf  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  376.  .  1  Tmueror  Vitellius  could  not  have  got  u.  c  ,  - 

(b)  They  mud  have  been  in  plenty  notwithftand  ^,  0 >  l\  L  filkd  w5lh  the  livers  ot  fear.,  tongues 

for  his  large  dilh,  called  the  Buckler  oj  Minerva,  which,  Inltory  1.)  , 
of  flamingoes,  and  brains  of  pheafants  and  peacoc.  s. 


P  A  V 

fpurs  behind,  like  the  lift  fpccies  : 
the  claws  are  blackifh.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the 
kingdom  of  1  hi!  et.  The  Chinefe  give  it  the  name  of 
C bin  ■  tchieti  -  Khi . 

Favo,  in  ichthyology'.  See  PEAcocK-fjl . 

Favo,  in  aftronorr.y,  a  conftellacion  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  not  viliblc 
in  our  latitude.  Tt  confifts  of  14  liars,  of  which  the 
names  and  fituatiocs  are  as  follow  : 

cc 


Longitud. 


The  eye  of  the  peacock 
In  the  breaft 
In  the  rierht  wfnor 

T  1  •  ^ 

in  the  middle 
In  the  root  of  the  rail,  firft 
5*  ' 

fecond 
thii  d 
fourth 
fifth 
flxth 


V3 


10. 


In  the  right  foot 
In  the  left  foot 
See  A  STRONOMr, 
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49 

39 
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Latitude 

South. 
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?*Y0’  found  raft  numbers  of  wild  ones  on  the  banks  of  the  riifhcd  with  two 
Hyarotis  5  and  was  fo  flruck  with  their  beauty,  as 
to  appoint  a  feverc  punifhmcnt  on  any  perfon  that  kill¬ 
ed  them. 

Peacocks  crefts,  in  ancient  times,  were  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  kings  of  England.  Ernald  de  Ac- 
lent  was  fined  to  king  John  in  140  palfries,  with  fa'  k- 
buts,  lorains,  gilt  fpurs,  and  peacocks  crefts,  fuch  as 
Would  be  for  his  credit.  See  Plate  CCCLXXXf. 

5.  The  pavo  bioalcaratus,  is  larger  than  the  common 
pheafant.  The  bill  is  black,  but  from  the  noftrils  to 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  red*.  The  iride*  are  yel¬ 
low  The  feathers  on  the  crown  of  rhe  head  are  fuf- 
ficiently  loug  to  form  a  crefl,  of  a  dull  brown  colour. 

The  fpacc  between  the  bill  and  eyes  is  naked,  with  a 
few  fcattered  hairs  :  the  fi  les  of  the  head  are  whice  : 
the  neck  is  bright  brown,  ftriated  acrofs  with  dufky 
hrewn  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  back,  fcapulars,  an  1 
w*ng  coverts,  are  dull  brown,  dotted  with  paler  brom 
anu  yellowifh  ;  be  Tides  which,  each  feather  is  marked 
near  the  end  with  a  roundiih  large  fpot  of  a  gilded 
purple  colour,  changing  into  blue  and  green  in  diffe¬ 
rent  lights  :  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  are 
dotted  with  white:  all  the  under  parts  are  brown,  dri¬ 
fted  tranfverlely  With  black  :  the  quills  are  dufky  ;  the 
fecond  aries  are  marked  with  the  fame  fpot  as  the  reft 
of  the  wing:  the  upper  tail  coverts  are. longer  than 
the  tail,  and  each  marked  at  the  end  with  a  fpot  like 
the  wing  feathers,  each  of  v  hi.  h  is  furrounded  firft 
with  a  circle  of  black,  and  ultimately  with  an  orange 
one  :  the  legs  and  claws  are  brown,  and  on  the 
back  part  of  e*.ch  leg  are  two  fpurs,  one  a’  ove  the 
other. 

The  female  is  a  third  fmaller  than  the  male.  The  head 

neck,  and  under  parts  are  brown  ;  the  head  fmooth  fore  they  are  found  on  the  coins’  of  that  famHv  " 
the  upperparts  are  alfo  brown,  and  the  feathers  mark-  PAURJEDA  STVT  SR  ,  , 

ed  with  a  dull  blue  fpot,  furrounded  with  dirtv  orange:  name  _ r  A  In  „natura  .  hiftory, 

the  feathers  which  cover  the  tail  are  fimihir  •  but 
marked  at  the  end  with  an  obfeure  dull  oval  fpot  of 
biue  :  the  legs  have  no  fpurs 
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I  his  fpecies  is  of  Chinefe  origin,  and  fome  of  them 
have  been  brought  from  China  to  England  alive,  and 
have  been  for  fome  time  in  the  pofleffion  of  Dr  J^mes 
Monro.  The  male  is  now  in  the  Leverian  Mufeutn, 
m  the  iineft  prefervation. 

Sonuerat  obferves,  that  the  bird  from  whence  his 
description  was  taken  had  two  fpurs  on  one  leer,  and 
three  on  the  other.  This  muff  furely  be  a  lu/us  na • 
turte;  especially  as  he  fays,  it  is  the  fame  as  that  in 
pi.  67. 

,  6- The  Pavo  tibetarus,  isv about  the  Size  of  a  pinta- 
00,  being  about  two  feet  and  nearly  two  inches  lomr. 
1  .ie  ,;i  1  is  above  an  inch  and  a  half  lontr,  and  cincrc- 
ous  :  the  in  les  arc  y  How  :  the  head,  neck  and  under 
parts  .are  aih  coloured,  marked  with  black  (h  lines: 
the  wing  coverts,  hack  and  rump,  are  grey,  with  fin.dl 
wlnte  cots ;  befides  which,  on  the  wing  coverts  and 
back  are  large  tound  fpot.  of  a  fine  blue,  changing  in 
different  tights  to  violet  and.  green  gold  :  the  qu-ila 
tod  upper  £a,l  coverts  are  alfo  grey,  marked  with  black- 

!  j!  '"lTr  r  T  S  have  tvvo  ro'mi  t  lue  fpot.  Oil  each, 

'  t  °,C.  t  f,the  averts  ;  on  the  outer  wens,  and  on 
each  tail  feather,  there  are  Mur  of  the  fame,  two  on 
each  fide  tne  web  ;  the  middle  coverts  are  the  longed 

Vol  xiv°.rtpanrtbx.degrees:  thc  leg6  are  Brer» fur! 


,  n°  4C6. 

FAVOR,  a  Roman  deity,  vvhofe  worfhip  was  intro- 

dneed  by  rullus  Hoff  dim,  who,  in  a  panic,  vowed  a 
to  hjtn.^and  oneto  Pallor,  Palmefs  ;  and  there- 

name  of  a  genus  of  perfeft  crydals  with  double  py. 
lamrds,  and  no  intermediate  column,  compofed  of 
l'a2feP  aneS’  Cr  tW°  llcxanSl:Iar  pyramids  joined  bafe  to 

PAUSANM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  in 
winch  were  foiemn  games,  wherein  no'  ody  contend- 

the  Sn  f  '°rn  ‘S,?  :rt:11,'S  1  ,n  honour  Paufanias 
the  Spartan  general,  under  whom  the  Greeks  over- 

Ca' wt  tjV1  thc-  fam0"S  battle  of  Phtea. 

f  'r  N  /)rS’  *  Trtan  k'n£r  and  general,  who 
finalized  himfdf  at  the  battle  of  Plattea  again!!  the 
Pcrfians  Hie  Greeks,  very  ferfifcle  of  his  fervices, 
rewarded  Ins  merit  with  a  tenth  of  the  foods  taken 
from  the  Pcrfians.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
command  the  Spartan  armies,  and  he  extended  his 
eonquefts  in.Afi*;  but  the  haught.'nefs  of  lbs  behavi¬ 
our  created  1,1m  many  enemies;  and  the  Athenian* 

loon  o,  tamed  a  fupenoiity  in  the  affairs  of  Greece _ _ 

,  ufailIs’  Aifllctisfied  with  his  countrymen,  offered  to 
betray  Greece  to  the  Pe, firms,  if  he  receded  in  mar! 
nage  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy  the  daughter  of 
their  king.  His  intrigues  were  difeovered  !  y  me,ni 
a  young  man  who  was  intruded  with  his  letter,  'to 

1  T!t’km  W1°  ie;,,ri  d  tc  g0’  on  rec°ffe£fing  that  filch 
as  had  been  employed  m  that  office  before-  had  never  re! 

turned  fhc  letters  were  given  to  the  Ephoi  i  of  Soar. 

He7\  re  FT  X  VVa?  t}lU&  difeovered. 

He  fled  for  Safety  to  a  temple  of  Minerva  ;  and  as  the 
fanflity  of  the  place  Wne!  him  frem  the  violence 

1  of 


Peace. 
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Taufepiai  of  his  purfuers,  the  facred  building  was  fur5ounde^ 

"  with  heaps  of  Hones,  the  firft  of  wh.ch  was  earned  there 
by  the  indignant  mother  of  the  unhappy  man.  He 
'  was  ftarved  to  death  In  the  temple,  and  d.ed  about 
4.74  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  There  was  a  fe¬ 
stival  and  folemn  games  inftituted  to >  his  honour,  in 
which  only  free-born  Spartans  contended.  1  here  was 
*lfo  an  oration  fpoken  in  his  praife,  in  which  his  ac¬ 
tions  were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle  of  Plata®, 
and  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  See  Pausania. 

Pausanias,  a  learned  Greek  hiftorian  and  ora¬ 
tor,  in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  reign  of  Antoni¬ 
nus  the  philofopher,  was  the  difc.ple  of  Herodus  At- 
ticus.  He  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Greece  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a  great 
acre.  He  wrote  an  excellent  defcnption  o.  Greece, 
in  ten  books;  in  which  we  find  not  only  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  places,  but  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  and 
every  thing  moft  curious  and  worthy  of  knowledge. 
Abbe  Gedoin  has  given  a  French  tranflation  of  it,  in 

2  vols  4to.  _  •  r  i  •  c  * 

PAUSE*  a  flop  or  ceffation  in  fpeaking,  linging, 

playing,  or  the  like.  One  ufe  of  pointing  in  gram- 
mar  is  to  make  proper  paufes,  in  certain  places. 

There  is  a  paufe  in  the  middle  of  each  verfe  ;  in  a 
hemiftich,  it  is  called  a  rejl  or  repofe.  See  Poetry, 

ailpAW,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  paw  the 
ground,  when,  his  leg  being  either  tired  or  painful,  he 
does  not  reft  it  upon  the  ground,  and  fears  to  hurt 

himfelf  as  be  walks.  c 

PAWN,  a  pledge  or  gage  for  furety  of  payment  of 

money  lent.  It  is  faid  to  be  derived  a  pugno,  *«»«*;« 
nux  pignori  dontur,  pugno  vel  mam  tradmtur.  i  _ 
party  that  pawns  goods  hath  a  general  property  in 
theJ;  they  ^cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  party  that  hath 
them  in  pawn  for  any  offence  of  his  nor  be  taken  in 
execution  for  his  debt ;  neither  may  they  otherwife  be 
put  in  execution  till  the  debt  for  wh.ch  they  are  pawn- 

cd  is  fatisfied.  ,  ,  ,  , 

If  the  pawn  is  laid  up,  and  the  pawnee  robbed,  he 

is  not  anfwerable  ;  though  if  the  pawnee  ufe  the  thing, 
as  a  jewel,  watch,  &c.  that  will  not  be  the  worfe  for 
wearing,  which  he  may  do,  it  is  at  his  peril ;  and 
if  he  is  robbed,  he  is  anfwerable  to  the  owner,  as  the 

thing  occ  afioned  the  lofs,  &c.  . 

If  the  pawn  is  of  fnch  a  nature  that  the  keeping  is 
_  r-Viprcre  to  the  pawnee,  as  a  cow  or  a  horle,  &c.  he 
may  milk  the  one  and  ride  the  other,  and  this  (hall 
po  in  recompence  for  his  keeping. 

S  Things  which  will  grow  the  worfe  by  ufing,  as  ap¬ 
parel,  &c.  be  may  not  ufe. 

PE  A,  in  botany.  See  Pisum.  _ 

PEACE  (Temple  of),  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
which  was  confumed  by  fire  A.  D.  191  ;  produced,  as 
fome  writers  fuppofe,  by  a  flight  earthquake,  for  no 
thunder  was  heard  at  the  time.  Dio  Cafiius,  how¬ 
ever,  fuppofes  that  it  began  in  the  adjoining  houfes. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  the  temple,  with  all  the  fnmwnding 
buildings,  were  reduced  to  afhes.  That  magnificent 
ftrufture  had  been  raifed  by  Vefpafian  after  the  de- 
ftruaion  of  Jeruf  dem,  and  enriched  with  the  fpods  and 
ornaments  of  the  ten  pie  of  the  Jews.  The  ancients 
•foeak  of  it  as  one  of  the  moft  ftately  buildings  in  Rome. 
There  men  of  learning  uftd  to  hold  their  affenabhes, 
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and  lodge  their  writings,  as  many  ethers  depofited 
their  jewels,  and  whatever  elfe  they  efteemed  of  great 
value.  It  was  likewife  made  ufe  of  as  a  kind  of  ma-  „ 
gazine  for  the  fpices  that  were  brought  by  the  Roman 
merchants  out  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  ;  fo  that  many 
rich  perfons  were  reduced  to  beggary,  all  their  valuable 
effects  and  treafures  being  confumed  in  one  night, 
with  the  temple. 

PEACH,  in  botany.  See  Amygdalus. 
PEACOCK,  in  ornithology.  See  Pavo. 
PEACOCK-Fifh .  Pinna  am  radns  55,  caudah  falcata. 
The  body  of  this  fifh  is  of  various  colours  ;  the  tin  ot 
the  anus  has  55  ftreaks,  and  its  tail  is  in  the  form  ot  a 
crefeent.  The  head  is  without  feales  ;  it  is  brown 
upon  the  upper  part,  yellow  above  the  eyes,  and  of  a 
filver  colour  on  the  Tides.  The  back  is  round,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  blue  ftreaks  in  a  ferpentme 
form  ;  and  the  belly  bright  as  filver.  The  fins  of  the 
bread  are  round,  and,  like  thofe  of  the  belly,  have  a 
vellow  ground  with  a  grey  border  ;  that  of  the  back 
is  of  a  violet  colour  ;  that  of  the  anus  is  ftrtw  colour¬ 
ed  ;  and,  l  iftly,  that  of  the  tail  is  yellow  on  the  IGes, 
red  towards  the  middle,  and  bordered  with  a  deep 
blue.  We  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  its  length. 


Pcack 

II 

Peak. 


There  is  a  variety  of  this  fifh  found  only  in  the  In¬ 
dian  feas,  and  therefore  called  the  Indian  peacock  fijb  ; 
which  is  thus  deferibed  in  the  language  of  Linnaeus : 
Pa-00  pinna  caudali  forcipata :  fpinis  dorfalibiu  14  : 
ocello  cceruleo  pone  oculos.  It  has  the  fin  of  its  tail 
forked ;  14  {harp  points  or  prickles  on  the  back,  with 
a  round  blue  ftreak  behind  the  eyes. 

The  body  of  this  fifh  is  of  an  elliptical  form  ;  the 
head  is  covered  with  feales  to  the  tip  of  the  fnout  ; 
the  two  jaws  are  armed  with  long  and  fharp  teeth;  the 
ball  of  the  eye  is  black,  and  the  iris  of  a  white  colour, 
with  a  mixture  of  green.  At  the  infert.on  of  the  fins 
of  the  belly  is  found  a  bony  fubftance.  1  he  head, 
back,  and  f.des,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  more  or  lets 
deep,  and  covered  with  lines  or  ftreak^  of  iky  blue. 
Thefe  colours  are  fo  agreeably  mixed,  that  they  re- 
femble  the  elegance  of  the  peacock’s  tail. 

PEAK  of  Derbyshire,  a  chain  of  very  high 
mountains  in  the  county  of  Derby  in  Engl»nd,  famous 
for  the  mines  they  contain,  and  for  their  remarkable 
caverns.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  are  Pool  s- 
hole  and  Elden-hole.  The  former  is  a  cave  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  hill  called  Coitmofs,  fo  narrow  at  the  en¬ 
trance  that  paflengers  are  obliged  to  creep  on  all-fours; 
but  it  foon  opens  to  a  confiderabh  height,  extending 
to  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  roof  fomewhat  ie- 
fembling  that  of  an  ancient  cathedral.  By  the  petrify¬ 
ing  water  continually  dropping  in  many  parts  ot.the 
cave  are  formed  a  variety  of  cuiious  figures  and  repre- 
fentations  of  the  works  both  of  nature  and  art.  1  here 
is  a  column  here  as  clear  as  alatafter,  which  is  called 
The  Queen  of  Scots  Pillar,  becaufe  Queen  Mary  is  faid 
to  have  proceeded  thus  far  when  (he  vifited  the  cavern. 
It  feems  the  curiofity  of  that  prmcefs  had  led  her 
thus  far  into  this  dark  abode  ;  and  indeed  there  are 
few  travellers  who  care  to  venture  farther;  but  others, 
determined  to  fee  the  end  of  #11.  have  gone  beyond  it. 
After  Aiding  down  the  rock  #  little  way,  is  found  the 
dreary  cavity  turned  upwards :  following  its  courfe, 
and  climbing  from  crag  to  crag,  the  traveller  arrives  at 
a  great  height,  till  the  rock,  doling  over  his  head 
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on  all  fides,  puts  an  end  to  any  further  fubterraneous 
journey.  Juft  at  turning  to  defcend,  the  attention  is- 
caught  by  a  chafm,  in  which  i3  feen  a  candle  glim¬ 
mering  at  a  vaft  depth  underneath.  The  guides  fay, 
that  the  light  is  at  a  place  near  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
pillar,  and  no  lefs  than  So  yards  below.  It  appears 
frightfully  deep  indeed  to  look  down  ;  but  perhaps 
does  not  meafure  any  thing  like  what  it  is  faid  to  do. 

If  a  piftol  is  fired  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  pillar,  it  will 
make  a  report  as  loud  as  a  cannon,  blear  the  extre¬ 
mity  there  is  a  hollow  in  the  roof,  called  the  Needle's 
Eye  ;  in  which  if  a  candle  is  placed,  it  will  reprefent  a 
liar  in  the  firmanent  to  thofe  who  are  below.  At  a 
little  diftance  from  this  cave  is  a  fmall  clear  ftream 
confifting  of  hot  and  cold  water,  fo  near  each  other, 
that  the  finger  and  thumb  of  t|ie  fame  hand  may  be 
put,  the  one  into  the  hot  water  and  the  other  into 
the  cold. 

Elden-hole  is  a  dreadful  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain  ;  which,  before  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century 
was  thought  to  be  altogether  unfathomable.  In  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  poor  man  was  let  down 
into  it  for  200  yards ;  but  he  was  drawn  up  in  a  fren- 
zy,  and  foot,  after  died.  In  1 682,  it  was  examined  by 

?  V18’  and  ln  i699  by  Captain  Sturmy,  who 
publilhed  their  accounts  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfae- 
'tions.  The  latter  defcended  by  ropes  fixed  at  the  top 
,  an  old  lead-ore  pit,  four  fathoms  almoft  perpendicu- 
lar,  and  from  thence  three  fathoms  more  obliquely,  be¬ 
tween  two  great  rocks.  At  the  bottom  of  this  he 
found  an  entrance  into  a  very  fpacious  cavern,  from 
whence  he  defcended  along  with  a  miner  for  ze  fa¬ 
thoms  perpendicular.  At  laft  they  came  to  a  great 
Aver  or  water,  which  he  found  to  be  20  fathoms 
broad  and  eight  fathoms  deep.  The  miner  who  ac¬ 
companied  him,  infilled  that  this  water  ebbed  and 
flowed  with  the  fea  ;  but  the  Captain  difproved  this 
aiiertion,  by  remaining  in  the  place  from  three  hours 
flood  to  two  hours  ebb,  during  which  time  there  was 
no  alterat.on  in  the  height  of  the  water.  As  they 
walked  by  the  fide  of  this  water,  they  obferved  a  hoi- 
low  in  the  rock  fome  feet  above  them.  The  miner  went 
into  this  place,  which  was  the  mouth  of  another  cavern; 

ZVff  nr  ab.°Ut  70  Paces  in  ;t-  til]  he  juft  loft 
ght  of  the  Captain.  He  then  called  to  him,  that  he 
Had  found  a  rich  mine;  but  immediately  after  came 

runnm.T  au t  ^ .1  1  ,  ,  ,  ^ 


.  .  ,  > - i*»uA.uiatu y  •mcr  cami 

running  out  and  crying,  that  he  had  feen  an  evil  fpi- 

tnrn  nt^.er  n°Ud  3fny  Pffuafion3  !nduce  bim  tore- 
turn.  The  floor  of  thefe  caverns  is  a  kind  of  white 
one  enamelled  with  lead  ore,  and  the  roofs  are  en- 
crufted  with  Shining  fpar.  On  his  return  from  this 

v;nT/?r!,J0^neyACaPtai'n  Sturr,’y  was  feized  with 
n  eadach,  which,  after  continuing  four  days, 
erminated  in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died"  in  a  ffiort 

iimt.  » 

Several  years  ago  this  cavern  was  vifited  by  the  late 
Mr  James  Fergufon  :  who  tells  us,  that  it  confifts  of 
two  hollows  one  over  another;  but  that  the  mouth  of 

laid  aTorf  13  T  nft?Pped  "P  by  Vhnks  of  timber 
laid  acrofs  it,  on  which  is  a  heap  of  ftones  thrown  in 

entiVelv^m11  ^  3  dtfi«n  t0  fil1  UP  the  cavern 
'  ,7  ’  whlch,  however,  will  probably  be  never  ac- 

comphlhed  on  account  of  its  vaft  fize. 

Eeak  of  Tenerife.  See  Tjsneriffe. 
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PEAN,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  of  a  coat  of 
arms  is  kble,  and  the  powderinga  or. 

PEAR,  in  botany.  See  Pyrus. 

PeAR-Glafs.  See  V itrka  Lacryma.  L 

PEARCE  (Dr),  lord  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  was  the 
ton  of  a  diftiller  in  High  Holhorn.  FIe  married  Mifs 
Adams,  the  daughter  of  a  diftiller  in  the  fame  nei  ffi- 
bourhood,  with  a  confiderable  fortune,  who  lived  with 

h‘>heft  de§ree  of  connubial  hap. 
pinels.  He  had  his  education  in  Weftininfter  fchool 
where  he  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  merit,  and  eleded 
one  of  the  king  s  fcholars.  In  1710,  when  he  was  20 
years  old,  he  was  elcfted  to  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  During  the  firft  years  of  his  relidence  at  the 
umverfity,  he  fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with  lighter 
compofitions,  fome  of  which  are  inferted  in  the  Guar 
dian  and  Speclator.  In  1716,  he  publilhed  his  edi- 
tion  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  and,  at  the  defire  of  a  friend, 
uckily  dedicated  ,t  to  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Parker  (af! 
terwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield),  to  whom  he  was  a 
itranger.  This  incident  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  fortune;  for  Lord  Parker  foon  recommended  hint 
?  ^r,  Bentley>  taafter  of  Trinity,  to  be  made  one  of 
the  fellows  ;  and  the  doctor  coufented  to  it  on  this 
condition,  that  his  lordlhip  would  promife  to  unmale 
him  again  as  foon  as  ,t  lay  in  his  power  to  give  him 
a  lving.  In  1717,  Mr  Pearce  was  ordained  at  the 
?7  5  ka£n?  tak,en  t‘me  enough,  as  he  thought. 

In  “T  t  fu,ffioef  knowledge  of  the  facred  office. 

n,.V7i  M  o  Parkcr  WaS  aPPointed  chancellor,  and 
invited  Mr  Peatce  to  live  with  him  in  his  houfe  at 

ofta"V  ,  '7‘9.  he  was  inftituted  into  the  redlory 

of  Stafford  Abbots,  in  Eflex  ;  and  in  ,720,  into 
that  of  St  Bartholomew,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
worth  400  1.  per  annum.  In  1723,  the  lord  chancel- 
lor  prefented  him  to  St  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  Hi, 
Majefty,  who  was  then  at  Hanover,  was  applied  to  in 
favour  of  St  Claget,  who  was  then  alongPwith  him  • 
and  the  doftor  adually  killed  hands  upon  the  occa! 

outed  th  the.chancellor>  uP°n  the  king’s  return,  dif- 
PP  d  heiJ,°Bt’  3nd  VV3S  Perm‘tted  to  prefent  Mr 
fft!;Ce-7Mr  Peai?e  foon  attracted  the  notice  and 
'  f  „of  Perfons  111  the  higheft  ftations  and  of  the 

r:labiT-  Befide  Lord  Parker’ he  co'-w  -c- 

field  Mr  P’frnS  °r/rienJs’  Lor'1  Maccles- 

held,  Mr  Pulteney  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bath),  arch- 


1  ■  n  t,  __  d  *v  ai -L'tiri  or  -oatii),  arch- 

and  °othe0ttii’ ftL°rd  H”dwitke>  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 

ofher  dluftri°us  Perfon^es  — In  1724,  the  de- 

£  V,  do“°r,  of  divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by 
rchbilhop  Wake.  1  he  fame  year  he  dedicated  to  his 
P  ti.on,  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  his  edition  of  Lon. 

nous  °"  t!e  SMms'  with  a  r,ew  Latin  verfion  and 

When  the  church  of  St  Martin’s  was  rebuilt,  Dr 
Fcarce  preached  a  fermon  at  the  confeciation,  which 
he  afterwards  printed,  and  accompanied  with  In  elTay 
on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  temples,  tr.tced  from  the 
rude  ftones  which  were  firft  ufed  for  altars  to  the  noble 
ftruftnre  o.  Solomon,  which  he  confiders  as  the  firft 
temple  comp  etely  covered.  His  obfemtions  on  that 
building  which  is  called  the  Temple  of  D agon  remove, 
part  of  tlie^difficulty  which  prefents  itfelf  in  the  narra- 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  Samfon  deftroyed  it 
The  deanery  of  Winchefter  becoming  vacant,  Dr 
d  2  Pearce 


Pea* 

11  • 

Pearce. 


i’earce. 
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Pearce  was  .proi»«a  •>“»  “  ,7f,L”«e”  htlTof  o»” ’.bTjS.S  rf  hlfm.'.i'ef  Z£ led'! 


IV 

Pearch.- 


prOlOCULWi  w*  r  •  ) 

SLtST&iiw  bee.  «.r,.<U.J  .<»»«, . 

te  k.f.n.U  ..  >™f.  '.be 

f  pv0.  hefter.  the  bilhop  of  Bangor  wns  fev>.ra 
Sali^to  byarchbhhop  Hming  to  .cent  of 

“t ^EBStP^h 

fMi£££& 

5“w£w  ^“^3^3332 ;; 

tlip  fee  of  Rochester  an  -»  ^*s-  j  t  i  q0|.}i 

17-6  Bilhoo  Sherlock  died  in  1761,  and  L01 

but  the  biffop  told  his  loidirup, 


'Vindicated,  3  edit.  170-  And  fince  hi.  death,  *  com- 
mentarv  with  notes  on  die  fourLvangeufts  and  t  .e  Ads 
of  the  Apoftles,  together  with  a  new  trail  lit  ion  or  ot 
Paul’s  firft  Epiftie  to  the  Corinthian#,  with  ajma- 


hr  11 

n?ira(e  and  notes, 


have  hern  puHifhed,  with  bis  life 
prefixed,  from  original  MSS.  in  2  vols  4to, 

The  following  chaiader  of  this  exce.kntbifiiop  w«t 
publithed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1777-  and 
‘was  written,  as  we  are  tol\  hv  a  contemporary  and 
friend  “  The  world  has  not  loft  for  many  years* 
more  refpedaMe  member  of  fociety  than  the  late  Gr 
P-arce  *,  nor  the  clergy  a  more  pious  an d  learned  pre- 
late.  In  his  younger  Jays,  becore  he  became  a  gra- 
du  te,  he  publifhed  that  excellent  edition  of  Longinus, 
lfiil  admired  and  quoted  by  the  bed  critic#.  WE-t  « 
f,id  of  Longinus  himfelf  by  our  excellent  Englilh 
poet,  is  as  applicable  to  the  editor:  He  is  hmTut 
the  great  fublime  he  draws  J  for  v  17  few  ot  his  order 
ever  arrived  to  that  pertedion  in  eloquence,  for  whica 
he  was  fo  juftly  celebrated.  His  diftir-n  was  Ample ,  ner- 
vous,  Slid  flowing ;  his  fentiments  were j.uft  and  foblime , 
more  fublime  than  the  heathen  critic,  in  p.oportsott 
to  the  fupevior  fublimity  of  the  Chnftian  revelation. 
Yet  he  was  never  puffed  up  with  the  general  app.aulej 
of  the  world,  but  of  an  humble  deportment,  relent- 


told  his  lordfhip,  that  he  baldaer-  o  ’kjflJS  as  far  a3  the  weaknefs  of  human 

mined  never  to  be  l i (hop  of  London  or  a,chb,ftio?  of  ^  ^  chavaaer  without  fin.  Hi. 

Canter'-ury.  ,  •  veavs  old,  countenance  was  always  placid,  and  difpLyed  t  e  e- 

In  the  year  1763,  hi#  lorulhip  bem*  /3  ,  ^  nevoknce  Qf  his  heart,  if  his  extemive  chanty  had  not 

and  finding  himfelf  lefs  fit  tor  1  ic  ^  proved  it  to  a  demon  lira  cion.  His  t.nrft  of  knowledge 

tions  as  bilhop  and  dean  informed  bis  f uend  L  P  ^  him  tp  a  vcty  ftudious  life,  and  that  render- 

Bath  of  his  intention  to  ref.gn  both, .  and  1^  ^  ^  ^  ^  complcxion  sml  con  f.t.it, on  delicate  ;  yet 

tired  manner  upon  h.s  private  fm tun  .  held  out  by  the  bit  fling  ot  I  rovidence  beyond  the 

undertook  to  acquaint  his  majefty  5  who  named  y  of  his  e.  which  is  the  more  extraordinary, 

and  hour,  when  the  bifhop  was  .A^ave  feme  confidcring  the  midnight  lamp  had  call  a  prientfe  over 

elefet  He  told  the  king,  that  he  vyifhtd  to  h  complexion:  yet  with  all  his  learning  and  know- 

interval  between  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs  and  etern^y,  h  ^  and  m0dcfty  reftraine.l  him  from 

and  de fired  his  majefty  to  confu.t  P'Oper  p  m  J  publications,  which  the  world  may  hope  for  from 

the  propriety  and  legality  ot  ll'B  T.efi*>  r  »  Mans  his  Jxecutors  ;  one  particularly  m  divinity,  which  has 
two  months  the  king  informed  been  the  objeft  of  his  contemplation  for  many  year, 

field  faw  no  o'  j  ft'.on  ;  and  that  Lord  g  With  a  view  to  complete  that  work,  and  to  re- 


the  refignat  on  ,  and  tns  m  j  y  „  f  to  him 

“ou  sj.h«  *  -s 

S£U"L".V “  I  b.  my  replied,  “ 

I  am  all  duty  and  flit  miffion and  then  retired. 

In  1768  he  obtained  leave  to  ref.gn  the  deanery  ;  .» 
j  773,  lie  loft  his  lady  j  and  after  feme  months  of  ling¬ 
erie 'decay,  he  died  at  Little  Ealing,  June  29.  H74- 

"&  preUe  flNM  l'““ 

,,art  of  his  life  bY  the  v.rtues  proper  to  l.is  Itat.on. 
‘hi.  literery  abilities,  end  *Pi>|'«“”  “  X  .ei.- 


torcfignhisbiftiopric,  &c.  After  poffeffing  the  efteem 
and  veneration  of  all  who  knew  him  for  a  long  .eries 
of  years,  cither  as  reftorof  a  very  large  pariih^  or  as  a 
di, unitary  of  the  church,  he  has  left  the  world  in  tears; 
and  gone  to  receive  the  infinite  reward  of  his  piety 

and  virtue  ”  t  c 

PEAllCH,  in  ichthyology,  bee  Perca. 

The  pearch  affords  good  fport  for  the  angler.  I  ht 
bell  time  for  their  biting  is  when  the  fp'ing  is  over, 
and  before  the  heats  of  fummtr  come  on.  At  this 
time  they  are  very  greedy;  and  the  angler,  with  good 
management,  may  take  at  one  Handing  all  that  are 
in  the  hole,  be  they  ever  fo  many. 

The  proper  baits  are  a-minow  or  young  hog  ;  but 
the  worm  called  the  brandling,  well  fcouved,  is  alio 

—  When  the  pearch 
deal  of  time  al- 


commitment  —  -  -  - 

of  Iefu3  vindicated,  1727  and  1728-  -  -  -  , 
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ail  fifh  bite  bed  at  that  feafon. 

If  the  bait  be  a  rainow,  \rh*cli  is  the  bait  that  af¬ 
fords  moft  divertion  to  the  angler,  it  mu  ft  be  faffened 
to  the  hook  alive,  by  putting  the  hook  through  the 
tipper  lip  or  back-fin  ;  it  muff  be  k.  pt  at  about  mid¬ 
water,  and  the  float  rmiil  be  a  quill  and  «  cork,  that 
the  minow  alone  may  not  be  able  to  fink  it. 

The  line  mull  be  of  fiik,  and  lirong;  and  the  hook 
armed  with  a  fmali  and  fine  wire,  that  if  a  pike  ffould 
take  the  bait,  as  is  net  unfr,  qut  ntly  the  cafe,  he  may 
be  taken.  The  way  to  carry  the  m’nows  or  fmali 
gudgeons  alive  for  bides  is  this  :  A  tin-pot  is  to  be 
provided,  with  holes  in  the  lid,  and  filled  with  wr.ter  ; 
and  the  fifh  being  put  in  this,  the  water  is  to  be  chan¬ 
ged  once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  holes,  with¬ 
out  taking  off  the  lid  at  any  time,  except  when  the 
bait  is  to  be  taken  out. 

A  fmali  calling  net,  made  for  thefe  little  fifh,  fhould 
be  taken  out  with  the  pea rch- tackle  ;  and  one  or  two 
caffs  of  this  will  take  baits  enough  for  the  day,  with¬ 
out  any  farther  trouble.  When  the  bait  is  a  frog, 
the  hook  is  to  be  faffened  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg.  The  beff  place  for  the  fifhing  for  ptarch  is  in 
the  turn  of  the  water  near  fome  gravelly  fcour.  A 
place  of  this  kind  being  pitched  upon,  it  ftiould  be 
baited  over- night  with  lobworms  chopped  to  pieces  ; 
and  in  the  morning,  on  going  to  it,  the  depth  i*  to  be 
regularly  plumbed,  and 'then  the  hook  is  to  be  baited 
with  the  worm  or  other  bait ;  and  as  it  drags  along, 
the  pearch  will  fjon  feize  upon  it. 

P RARCH-Glue,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  glue,  of  re¬ 
markable  ffrength  and  purity,  made  from  the  ikins  of 
pearches. 

PEARL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard,  white,  fliinlng 
body,  ufually  roundifh,  found  in  a  teftaceous  fifh  re- 
fembling  an  oyfter. 

Pearls,  though  effetmed  of  the  number  of  gems  by 
our  jewellers,  and  highly  valued,  not  only  at  this' time 
but  in  all  ages,  proceed  only  from  a  diffemper  in  the 
creature  that  produces  them,  analogous  to  the  bezoars 
and  other  ffony  concretions  in  feveral  animals  of  other 
kinds. 

The  fifh  in  which  thefe  are  ufually  produced  is  the 
£aft  Indian  pearl-oyffer,  as  it  is  commoniy  called. 
Befldes  this  (hell,  there  are  many  others  that  are  found 
to  produce  pearls;  as  the  common  oyffer,  the  mulcle, 
and  feveral  others  ;  the  pearls  of  which  are  often  very 
good  ;  but  thofe  of  the  true  Indian  Lerberi,  or  pearl- 
oftyer,  are  in  general  fuperior  to  all.  The  fmali  or 
feed- pearh,  alfo  called  ounce  pearls ,  from  their  being 
fold  by  the  ounce  and  not  by  tale,  are  vaffly  the 
moft  numerous  and  common  :  but,  as  in  diamonds, 
among  the  multitudes  of  fmali  ones,  there  are  fmaller 
numbers  and  larger  found,  fo  in  pearls  there  are  larger 
and  larger  kinds  ;  but  as  they  inereafe  in  fizt,  they 
are  prop'ortionably  lefs  frequent  ;  and  this  is  one  rea- 
fon  oi  their  great  price.  We  have  Scotch  pearls  fre¬ 
quently  as  big  as  a  little  tare,  fome  as  big  as  a  large 
pea,  and  fome  few  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe-bean  ;  but 
thefe  arc  ufually  oi  a  bad  fhape,  and  of  little  value  in 
proportion  to  their  weight.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had 
a  pearl  perfect  ia  its  lhape  and  colour,  am  of  the  fize 


a  p!gconf3  egg.  The  fineff,  and  what  is  called  the  Pea-h 
true  ihape  of  the  pearl,  is  a  perfeft  round  ;  but  if  v™ 
pearls  of  a  conliderable  fize  are  of  the  fhape  of  a  pear, 

**  is  not  11 11  frequently  the  cafe,  they  are  not  lefs  va¬ 
lued,  as  they  ferve  for  err  rings  and  other  ornaments, 

1  heir  colour  ought  to  be  a  pure  white  ;  and  that  not 
a  de*d  and  lifcLfs,  but  a  clear  and  brilliant  one  :  they 
muff  he  perfedlly  free  from  any  foulnefs,  fpot,  or  ftain  ; 
and  their  Airfares  muff  be  naturally  fraooth  and  gloffy; 
for  they  bring  their  natural  poliih  with  them,  which 
art  is  not  able  to  improve. 

Ail  pearls  are  formed  of  the  matter  of  the  (hell,  and 
conhll  of  a  number  of  coats  fpread  with  perfect  regu¬ 
larity  one  over  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  feveral 
coats  of  an  onion,  or  like  the  feveral  ftrata  of  the 
ftoncs  found  in  the  bladders  or  ftomachs  of  animals, 
only  much  thinner. 

Manner  of  Fijhtrig  for  Pearls  in  the  Eajl  Indies . — 

There  are  two  ieafons  for  pearl- fifhing ;  the  firit  is  in 
March  and  April,  and  the  laft  in  Aiiguff  and  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  mere  rain  there  fails  in  the  year,  the 
more  plentiful  are  thefe  fisheries.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  feafon  there  are  fome  times  2  50  barks  on  the 
banks ;  the  larger  barks  have  two  di verss  and  the 
fmaller  one.  As  foon  as  the  baiks  arrive  at  the  place 
where  the  fifh  lie,  and  have  caff  anchor,  each  diver 
buids  a  ffone,  fix  inches  thick  and  a  foot  long,  under 
his  body  ;  which  ftrvcs  him  as  a  ballaff,  prevents  his 
being  driven  away  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  and 
enables  him  to  walk  more  fteadily  under  the  waves. 

T  hey  alio  tie  another  very  heavy  ffone  to  one  foot,  by 
which  they  are  very  fpcedily  feat  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  ;  and  as  the  oyffers  are  ufually  firmly  faffened  to 
the  rocks,  they  arm  their  hands  with  leather  mittens, 
to  prevent  their  being  wounded  in  pulling  them  vio¬ 
lently  off  ;  but  this  talk  fome  perform  with  an  iron 
rake.  In  the  laff  place,  each  diver  cairies  down 
with  him  a  large  nfct  in  the  manner  of  a  lack,  tied  to 
his  neck  by  a  long  cord,  the  other  end*  of  which  is 
faffened  to  the  fide  of  the  bark.  This  net  is  to  hold 
the  oyffers  gathered  from  the  rock,  and  the  cord  is 
to  pull  up  the  diver  when  his  bag  is  full,  or  when  he 
wants  air. 

In  this  equipage  he  fometimes  precipitates  him- 
felf  fixty  feet  under  wa^er  ;  and  as  he  has  no  time  to 
lofe,  he  no  fooner  arrives  at  the  bottom,  than  he  be¬ 
gins  to  run  from  fide  to  fide,  tearing  up  ail  the  oy¬ 
ffers  he  meets  with,  and  cramming  them  into  his  bud¬ 
get. 

At  whatever  depth  the  divers  are,  the  light  is  fo 
great,  that  they  ealily  fee  whatever  paffes  in°the  fea  • 
and,  to  their  great  conffernatien,  fometimes  perceive 
monffrous  filhes,  from  which  all  their  addrtfs  in  mud¬ 
dying  the  water,  &c.  will  not  always  fave  them,  but 
they  unhappily  become  their  prey  :  and  of  all  the 
dangers  of  the  fifhery,  this  is  one  of  the  greateft  and 
molt  ufual.  The  beff  divers  will  keep  under  water 
near  half  an  hour,  and  the  reft  do. not  flay  lefs  than  a 
quarter.  During  this  time  they  hold  their  breath 
without  the  uie  of  oils  or  any  other  liquors;  only 
acquiring  the  habit  by  long  practice.  When  they 
find  themfelves  ftraitened,  they  pull  the  rone  to 
which  the  bag  iV  faffened,  and  hold  fiift  by  it'  with 
both  hands  :  when  thofe  in  the  buk,  taking  the  fig- 
na  ,  heave  them  up  into  the  air,  and  unload  them  of 
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Pearl,  their  fifh  ;  which  is  fometimes  500  oyfters,  and  fome- 
'  times  not  above  50.  Some  of  the  divers  need  a  mo¬ 
ment's  refpite  to  recover  breath ;  others  jump  in  again 
inftantly,  continuing  this  violent  exercife  without  in¬ 
term  ifllon  for  feveral  hours.  # 

On  the  fhore  they  unload  their  barks,  and  lay  their 
oy tiers  in  an  infinite  number  of  little  pits  dug  in  the 
fand  four  or  five  feet  fquare,  raifing  heaps  of  fand 
over  them  to  the  height  of  a  man  ;  and  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  they  are  left  till  the  rain,  wind,  »nd  fun,  have 
obliged  them  to  open,  which  foon  kills  them  :  upon 
this  the  fleth  rots  and  dries,  and  the  pearls,  thus  difen- 
gaged,  fall  into  the  pit  on  their  taking  out  the  fhells. 
After  clearing  the  pits  of  the  grefler  filth,  they  fift 
the  fand  feveral  times  in  order  to  find  the  pearl ;  but, 
whatever  care  they  take,  they  always  lofe  a  great 
many.  After  cleaning  and  drying  the  pearls,  they 
are  palled  through  a  kind  of  fieve,  according  to  their 
fizes ;  the  fmalleft  are  then  fold  as  feed-pearls,  and 
the  reft  put  up  to  auftion,  and  fold  to  the  higheft 
bidder 


{lers  in  little  bafkets  upon  their  heads ;  with  which  ^ 
the  boats  being  fufficiently  laden,  they  were  carried 
on  fhore,  where  the  people  who  remained  there  for 
that  purpofe  buried  them  in  the  fand,  till,  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  the  fifh  was  corrupted  and  confumed,  and 
the  pearls  eafiiy  taken  out.  The  whole  condud  of 
the  firft  day’s  fifhery  belonged  to  the  naik  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  that  dedudion,  what  was  caught  every  day  was 
feparated,  and  particularly  diftinguifhed,  but  went  to 
the  common  profit.  The  whole  number  of  the  people 
employed  at  fea  and  on  fhore  amounted  frequently  to 
50,000  or  60,000  fouls  ;  and  the  pavilions  and  tents 
fet  up  for  their  accommodation  made  a  fine  appearance 
at  adiftance.  When  the  pearls  were  extracted,  cleanfed, 
and  dried,  they  paffed  them  through  a  kind  of  fieves, 
by  which  their  fizes  were  diftinguifhed.  When  all 
was  over,  the  naik  appointed  a  time  and  place  for  the 
public  market ;  in  confequence  of  which  there  was  a 
kind  o £  fair,  that  lafted  commonly  from  the  clofe  of 
June  till  the  beginning  of  September.  The  fmalleft, 
which  are  what  we  call  feed- pearl,  they  fold  by  weight, 

.  ...  r»  1  •  .  1 _ '  _ iirrac  onfl 
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Tbnnab  thofe  ornaments  are  met  with  In  all  quar-  and  all  the  reft  according  to  their  refpeaive  fizes  and 
tenof  the  globe,  the  moll  efteemed  have  always  been  beauty,  from,  a  few  Ih.llings  up  to  ten  or  twenty 
,  r  r  a?  _nj  coaft  of  Africa  In  the  pounds,  and  fometimes  more  a-piece  ,  but  there  were 

Mala-  few  buyers,  except  the  Portuguefe  merchants  who 
bar^there  are  many  pearl  filheries.  Tutukurin  or  bringing  ready  money, had l  got  bargains,  and  thu.  all 
Tutucorin  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  city  on  parties  were  pleafed.  The  Portugueft  affumed  the 
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the  filhery  coaft.  At  the  time  the  Portuguefe  were 
’■  matters  in  thefe  parts,  the  taking  of  oyfteis  in  the 
ftraits  betwixt  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  and  the  conti- 
tent,  was  ftyled,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  fijbtry,  and 
very  defervedly  i  for  though  fome  prefer  the  pearls 
taken  near  the  ifland  of  Baharen  in  the  Perfian  gulf, 
•and  thofe  likewife  found  on  the  coaft  of  China  at 
Hainan,  yet  it  might  be  very  eafiiy  proved,  from  the 
comparifon  of  the  annual  amount  of  thofe  filheries 
within  this  period,  that  they  weie  very  feldora  fupe- 
riortothis  of  which  we  are  fpeaking.  It  was  one 
of  the  wife  ft  points  in  the  Portuguefe  policy,  that, 
though  they  were  really  in  poffeflion  of  this  beneficial 
commerce,  yet  they  chofe  to  diffemble  it,  and  took 
all  imaginable  precautions  in  order  to  make  the  natives 
believe  that  they  were  perfedly  free,  and  that  their 
interpofition  was  not  fo  much  the  effeas  of  authority 
as  of  good-will ;  it  was  for  th:s  reafon  that  they  never 
pretended  to  ereft  any  fort  either  at  Tutucorin  or  at 
Calipatnam,  two  towns  upon  the  continent,  from 
whence  mall  of  the  filhers  and  their  barks  came,  and 
that  they  fuffered  the  ancient  cuftoma  to  take  place. 

The  fealon  of  the  fifneiy  was  thelattei  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May,  form  times  foOner,  fometime? 


later,  according  to  the  weather.  The  direction  ot  it 
was  left  entirely  to  the  fovereign  of  the  Country,  call¬ 
ed  the  naif-;  and  the  Portuguefe,  in  quality  of  the 
protectors  of  the  fea,  fent  two  frigates  to  defend 
the  filbing  veflels  from  the  Malabar  and  Maidive  pi¬ 
rates.  'Hie  time  which  this  pearl-filhing  lafted  was 
about  a  fortnight,  of  the  beginning  of  which  the  naik 
r-ave  public  notice ;  and,  the  day  being  come,  there 
repaired  to  the  place  affigned  feveral  thousands  ot 
people  of  all  fexes  and  ages,  and  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  fifhing  veffcls,  and  divers  from  five  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  thoufand  or  more.  _  Upon  a  fignal  given 
the  boats  put  to  fe3  ;  and,  having  chofe  their  proper 
ftations,  the  divers  plunged  and  brought  up  the  07- 


protedion  of  this  fifhery  very  foon  after  they  fettled  in 
the  Indies,  and  held  it  till  the  year  1658,  when,  in 
confequence  of  their  Ioffes  in  Ceylon  and  elfewhere, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  remain¬ 
ed  in  poffeffion  of  it  ever  fince. 

The  Dutch  have  changed  this  method,  as  we  are 
informed  a  perfon  very  well  acquainted  with  their 
affairs.  Thecourfe  into  which  they  have  put  it  is,  in 
few  words,  this:  the  camp  is  fometimes  held  on  the 
coaft  of  Madura,  upon  the  continent  ;  fometimes  on 
the  ifland  of  Manar,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who,  notwithftanding,  follow  the  example  of 
the  Portuguefe,  and  lay  claim  to  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  protedors  of  the  fifhery,  in  which  quality  their 
commiffary  is  ever  in  the  camp,  as  well  as  the.  naik 
or  fovereign  of  the  country,  who  is  alfo  the  rajah  of 
Tanjour.  The  oyfters  caught  every  day  are  put  up  in 
tuns  or  barrels,  of  which,  when  a  certain  number  are 
full,  they  put  them  up  to  fale  by  way  of  audion  ;  and 
the  merchants  bid  according  as  they  have  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  oyfters  for  the  feafon  :  but  the  middle 
price  is  between  30  and  40  (hillings  fterling  per  cafk. 
When  a  merchant  has  bought  fuch  a  lot  as  this,  he 
carries  it  Co  his  quarters;  and  alter  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  days  he  proceeds  to  opening  the  oyfters,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  the  air,  for  the  ftench  is  fo  great  as  to  be  al- 
moit  infupportable.  They  open  them  over  tubs,  into 
which  they  pour  what  comes  out  of  the  oyfter,  as  alfo 
that  muddy  water  that  remains  in  the  calk ;  next 
they  draw  it  out  into  cullenders  of  feveral  fizes, 
and  at  length  perhaps  they  find  four  or  five  {hillings 
worth  of  pearls,  fometimes  to  the  value  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds;  fo  that  it  is  a  perfed  lottery,  by 
which  fome  few  becoming  rich,  it  betrays  numbers 
into  beggary.  This  pearl-fifhery,  we  are  told,  brings 
the  Dutch  company  an  annual  tribute  of  20,00c  L 
There  are  a  variety  of  rivers  great  and  fmall  m 
Eaftern  Tartary  considerable  for  pearl-fifhery ;  but 
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1  , .  Pu  ar!- ’  ,thou,gh  ffteemed  by  the  Tartars,  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  that  this  fifh  will  bear  removal 

would  be  httle  valued  by  Europeans,  on  account  of  remarkably  well ;  and  that  in  feme  places  they  form 

their  defers  in  fhnnf1  Pnrl  rnlnm-  ^  _ f.  „v  r  r  1  .  *  .  .  *  .  . 


their  defers  in  fhape  and  colour.  The  Emperor 
Kang-hi  had  feveral  chaplets  or  firings  of  thefe  pearls, 
each  containing  ioo,  which  were  very  large,  and  ex- 
adly  matched.  There  are  many  rivulets  in  Livonia 
which  produce  pearls  almoft  equal  in  fize  and  clear- 
nefs  to  the  Oriental  ones.  There  are  feveral  fifheries 
both  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  coafts  of  Africa  ;  the 
moft  confiderable  of  which  lie  round  fome  fmall  iflauds, 
over-againft  the  kingdom  of  Sofala  ;  but  the  people 
thus  employed,  infiead  of  expofing  the  oyflers  to  the 
warmth  of  the  fun,  which  would  induce  them  to  open, 
lay  them  upon  the  embers  ;  by  which  abfurd  method, 


refervoirs  for  the  putpofe  of  keeping  it,  and  taking 
out  the  pearl,  which  in  a  certain  period  will  be  re¬ 
newed  again.  The  difcovery  was  a  method  which 
Linnaeus  found’of  putting  thefe  mufcles  into  a  date  of 
producing  pearls  at  his  pleafure,  though  the  final 
effect  did  not  take  place  for  feveral  years  ,•  but  that  in 
five  or  fix  years  after  the  operation,  the  pearl  would 
have  acquired  the  fize  of  a  vetch.  Dr  Pulteney  re¬ 
grets  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  means  by 
which  Linnaeus  accomplifhed  thi3  extraordinary  ope¬ 
ration,  which  was  confidered  as  important,  fntce  it  is 
certain  the  author  was  rewarded  with  a  munificent 


r  ii-i,  ,  '  '  — - — «ucuui  wda  rcwaraea  witn  a  munihcent 

reHftfPear  v\hlC  VtbClCatCbfCOint-raa  a  du,n  k!nd  of  Premium  from  the  flutes  of  the  kingdom  on  that  ac- 
rednefs,  which  robs  them  of  their  natural  luftre  as  count.  ° 

well  as  of  their  value.  Pearl- fifhing  is  performed  by  The  colours  of  pearls  are  different  according  to  the 

SneTt  Tn  tl  eWf  aSf  n-f”tni  huh  ue'nff  tqUally  /hdls  in  which  the>’  are  found‘  The  firft  kind  often 
expert.  In  the  fea  of  California  alfo  there  are  very  produces  thofe  of  a  fine  fhape  and  excellent  luftre 

rich  pearl-fifhenes.  In  Japan  hkewife  there  are  but  feldom  of  that  very  fine  colour  which  enhances 


found  pearls  of  great  price.  Pearls  are  met  with  in 
all  parts  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
low  part  of  the  coafl  of  Arabia  Felix  named  Baharen , 
adjoining  to  the  Perfian  Gulf.  They  are  likewife 
found  on  the  low  coaft  about  Gunibroom  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Perfian  Gulf ;  and  many  of  the  fineft 
kind  are  met  with  on  the  coafts  of  Ceylon.  They 
are  moft  plentiful  in  the  Baharen,  between  the  coaft 
of  Arabia  Felix  and  Ormus,  whence  they  are  trans¬ 
ported  to  Aleppo,  then  fent  to  Leghorn,  and  then  cir¬ 
culated  through  Europe. 


their  price.  The  fecond  kind  produces  pearls  having 
the  rtddifh  caft  of  the  inner  fhell  of  the  pinna,  called 
mother  of pearl ;  which  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Reaumur,  that  the  pearls  are  formed  from  the  gluti¬ 
nous  fluid  which  makes  the  firft  rudiments  of  the 'fhell; 
and  this  kind  of  pearl  is  found  to  be  more  red  as  it  is 
formed  nearer  the  broad  part  of  the  (hell,  which  is 
redder  than  the  other  end.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  pearl  found  in  this  fhell  is  the  penim  or  peninim 
cf  Scripture  ;  and  that  this  name  is  derived  from  its 
rednefs.  “  On  the  contrary  (fays  he),  the  word 


jiT,  a  To”™17  h--  n-  i&sz  txsr,':: ;,:t 

denies  this,  and  informs  us  that  there  is  no  fuch  fifh  accurate  in  many  things  more  material  tranfhu*  s VbU 
s  an  oyfter  to  be  met  with  in  the  Red  Sea  in  particular,  peninim  by  rubies,  without  any  foundation  or  authority 
They  are  indeed  found  in  bivalve  (hells,  of  which  there  but  becaufe  they  were  both  red  a  arXh-k! “  n  7 

>!>'  P~1  >»<i  man, otl.,7, king, ,fb.f«  m.urial,.  "t’  G«'S  ' 

“hit  ho,*  pi“  i,  St  a-r- ■■ **fn*-r  *■»-  .£  S 

nnrt  Mr  Kr..L  d  °n  the  Egyptian  fice  ;  tioned  as  famous  for  this  kind  of  pearl.  I  ftiould  ima¬ 

gine  alfo,  that  by  Solomon  faying  it  is  the  moft  pre¬ 
cious  of  all  produdions,  he  means  that  this  fpecies  of 
pearl  was  the  moft  valued  or  the  belt  known  in  Judtea; 
for  though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  excellency  of 
pearls  was  their  whitenefs,  yet  we  know  that  the  pearls 
of  a  yellowifh  caft  are  thofe  efteemed  in  India  to  this 
day,  as  the  peninim  or  reddilh  pearl  was  in  Judea  in 


a  */r  is  .  .  °‘!U  uu  me  Egyptian  lice ; 

and  Mr  iiruce  informs  us,  that  the  only  place  in 
which  he  ever  met  with  them  was  about  Coflair,  and 
to  the  northward  of  it,  where  there  was  an  ancient 
port  called  Myos  Hermos,  “  which  (fays  Mr  Bruce) 
commentators  have  called  the  port  of  the  Moufe, 

when  they  Ihould  have  tranllated  it  the  harbour  of  the 

Mujcle . 


The  fecond  fort  of  fhell  is  called  Pinna  T,  fi?’/3  , \  Pfn!nm  or  P^rl  was  in  Judea  in 

i...  p«'.. e’ 


1S‘  outfide  is  rough  and  figured,  of  a  beautiful 

red  colour,  arid  fometimes  three  feet  ldng,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  brittle ;  the  infide  lined  with  that  beautiful 
iunltance  called  nacre ,  or  mother-of-pearl. 

1  he  third  kind  of  Pearl-fhell  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  faid  to  bear  any  refemblance  to  the  oyfter: 
though  even  this  is  evidently  of  a  different  genus. 


ought  indeed  to  have  done  m  many  other  places  where 
it  occurs.’ 9 

The  third  fort  of  fhell  produces  pearls  of  extreme 
whitenefs,  which  Bochart  fays  are  called  darra  or  dor  a 
in  Arabic  ;  which  feems  to  be  a  general  term  for  all 
kinds  of  pearls  in  Scripture,  whereas  the  peninim  is  one 
in  particular.  But  though  the  charafter  of  this  peail 

P, P  PYtrpmp  wiMfpnofc  i.  .  1  d  1  tm . 


madea  P  K1  JV  ,p'4  ■  aidthatL,nn*us  are  (hades  or  differences  of  it.  The  clear/ft  Z  fl 
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of  alum,  limpid,  milky-like,  and  even  with  a  certain 
J  almofl  imperceptible  caft  of  a  fiery  colour.  Theo- 
phraftus  tells  us,  that  thefe  pearls  are  tranfparent,  as 
the  defeription  of  Pliny  would  lead  us  to  imagine ; 
but  it  is  not  fo:  and  if  they  were,  it  is  apprehended 
they  would  lofe  all  their  beauty  and  valu.e,  and  approach 
too  much  to  glafs.  The  value  of  thefe  commodities 
depends  upon  their  fize,  regularity  of  orm,  whether 
round  or  not,  weight,  frooothnefs,  colour,  and  the 
different  (hades  of  that  colour.  The  pearl  hflrers  fay, 
th't  when  the  (hell  is  fmootli  and  perfect,  they  never 
expea  to  find  any  pe  rh,  hut  always  do  fo  when  it 
has  beyun  to  be  deformed  and  diftorted.  Hence  it 
would  feem,  that  as  the  fifh  turned  older,  toe  vei  els 
containing  the  juice  for  forming  the  (hell,  and  keeping 
it  in  its  vigour,  grew  weak  and  ruptured  ;  and  theuee, 
from  this  juice  accumulating  in  the  fifh,  the  pearl  w  as 
formed,  and  the  (hell  brought  to  decay,  as  fuppoled  by 
Mr  Reaumur.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  ought  to  be 
known  by  the  form  of  the  (hell  whether  the  pearl  is 
large  or  fm  11 ;  and  thus  the  fmaller  ones  being  thrown 
back  into  the  fea,  a  conftant  crop  of  large  pearls  might 

lie  obtained.  .  , 

Pliny  fays  that  pearls  are  the  mod  valuable  and  ex¬ 
cellent  of  all  precious  Hones  ;  and  from  our  Saviour  8 
comparing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  pearl,  it  would 
f-em  that  they  really  were  held  in  fuch  hig.i  eflima- 
Uon  at  that  time.  Mr  Bruce,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
tint  this  extraordinary  value  wa*  put  ouly  upon  the 
very  large  kind  ;  of  which  we  arc  told,  that  Servilia, 
the  mother  of  Marcus  Brutus,  prefented  one  to  Cxfar 
of  the  v  due  of  50, cool,  of  our  money  ;  anu  Cleopatra 
diffolved  one  worth  250,000 1.  in  vinegar,  wlu.h  (he 
drank  at  a  fupper  with  Mark  Antony. 

It  is  generally  faid  that  the  pearl  (hells  grow  on 
rocks,  which,  together  with  the  method  of  catching 
them,  we  have  already  mentioned,  oome  fay  they 
ar-  taken  with  nets:  from  whence  Mr  Bruce  contra- 
verts  the  idea  of  their  growing  on  rocks  ;  for  no¬ 
body,  he  fays,  would  employ  nets  to  gather  fifh  from 
among  rocks.  Ke  tells  us,  that  all  kinds  °  them 
are  found  in  the  deeped  and  ftillcft  water,  and  foftell 
bottom  ;  the  parts  of  moll  of  them  bei  g  too  tine  to 
fear  the  agitation  of  the  fea  among  the  rocks.  It  is 
obferved  that  they  produce  tne  molt  beautiful  pear 
in  thofe  places  of  the  ffa  where  a  quantity  of  freih 
water  falls.  “  Thus  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  in  the  Red  Sea, 
they  are  always  moll  efteemed  th  t  were  hlhed  from 
Suakern  fouthward,  that  is  in  thofe  parts  correfpoml- 
ing  to  the  country  anciently  called  Berber  ut  and  A*a. 
Ja;  on  the  Arabian  Co.lt,  near  the  .(land  Camaran, 
where  there  is  abundance  of  Re'h  water ;  and  in  the 
ifland  of  Foolht.  As  it  is  a  fifh  that  del ^h  s  in  repofe, 
I  imagine  it  avoids  this  part  of  the  Gulf,  as  lying 
'to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  agitated  by  variable 
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but  all  of  them  ill  formed,  foul,  and  of  a  1  ai  colour, 
though  of  the  fame  confidence,  and  lodged  in  the  “ 
fame  part  of  the  body  as  thofe  in  the  fea.  “The 
mufcle,  too  (fays  our  author),  is  in  every  refpe&  ljmi- 
lar,  I  think  larger.  The  outer  ll-cin  or  covering  of  it 
is  of  a  vivid  green.  Upon  removing  this,  which  is  the 
epidermis,  what  next  appears  is  a  beautiful  pink, 
without  glofs,  and  feemingly  of  a  calcareous  nature. 
Below  this,  the  mother-of-pearl,  which  is  underraotl, 
is  a  white  without  luftre,  partaking  much  of  the  blue 
and  very  little  of  the  red  ;  and  this  is  all  the  difference 
I  obferved  between  it  and  the  pearl-bearing  mufcle  ot 
the  Red  Sea.” 

“  In  Scotland,  cfpecially  to  the  northward  (a),  in 
all  rivers  running  from  lakes,  there  are  found  mufcle* 
that  have  pearls  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  though 
feldom  of  large  lize.  They  were  formerly  tolerably 
cheap,  but  latelv  the  wearing  of  real  pearls  coming 
into  falhion,  thofe  of  Scotland  have  increafed  in  pricer 
greatly  beyond  their  vilue,  and  fuperior  often  to  the 
pri  e  of  oriental  ones  when  bought  in  the  eall.  The 
re-3 fon  of  this  is  a  demand  from  London,  where  they 
are  actually  employed  in  work,  and  foil  as  oriental. 
But  the  excellence  of  all  glafs  or  pafte  nmnufaftory, 
it  is  likely,  will  keep  the  price  of  this  article,  and  the 
demand  for  it,  within  bounds,  when  every  lady  has  it 
in  her  power  to  wear  in  her  ears,  for  the  price  of  fix- 
pence,  a  pearl  as  beautiful  in  colour,  more  elegant  m 
form,  lighter  and  eafier  to  carry,  and  as  much  bigger 
rs  (he  pleafes,  than  the  famous  on  s  of  Cleopatra  an  l 
Servilia.  In  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  eall,  the 
fmootli  and  perfed  (hell  rarely  produces  a  pearl;  the 
crooked  and  diftorted  (hell  feldom  wants  one. 

The  mother-of-pearl  manufactory  is  brought  to  the 
created  perfeaion  at  Jeruffletn.  The  mod  beautiful 
(hell  of  ih:s  kind  is  that  of  the  peninim  already  men- 
tioned  ;  but  it  is  too  brittle  to  be  employed  in  any 
ldrrre  niece3  of  workmanfhip  ;  whence  that  kind  named 
dora  is  mod  ufually  employed  ;  and  great  quantities  of 


rear!. 


°P 

Mr  Bruce  mentions  a  mufcle  found  in  the  fait 
b  rings  of  the  Nubian  defe.t;  in  many  of  which  he 
found  thofe  excrefcences  which  might  be  cahed  pearls, 


this  are  daily  brought  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Jerufalem. 
Of  thefe,  all  the  fine  works,  the  crucifixes,  the  wafer- 
boxes,  and  the  beads,  arc  made,  which  are  fent  to  the 
Spanidi  dominions  in  the  New  World,  and  produce  a 
return  incomparably  greater  than  the  (laple  of  the 
created:  manufactory  in  the  Old. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  natural  htftory  of  the 
pearl  fifh.  Mr  Bruce  fays,  that,  as  far  as  he  has  o'  ferve  L 
they  are  all  lluck  upright  in  the  mud  by  an  extremity; 
the  mufcle  by  one  end,  the  pinna  by , the  frmll  {harp 
point,  and  the  third  by  the  hinge  or  fquare  part  which 
proiedb  from  the  round.  “  In  (hallow  and  clear 
(beams  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  I  h  vc  feen  fmall  t arrows  or 
tracks  upon  the  Tandy  bottom,  by  which  you  could 
trace  the  mufcle  from  its  laid  ftation  ;  and  thefe  not 
(height,  but  deviating  into  travels  and  triangles, 
like  the  courfe  of  a  fliip  in  a  contrary  wind  Lid  down 
upon  a  map,  probably  in  purfuit  of  food.  I  he  gene- 
lal  belief  is,  that  the  mufcle  is  conftantly  ftationary  in 
a  (late  of  repofe,  and  cm  not  transfer  itfelf  from  \  lace 


(A)  There  to  to.  h,  P»«*  V-  '  ^eSSfSoiil 

muffles.  Fr^teryCtol’  pJarl  had  bee,.' taken  there  that  weighed  33  g^-  ^  thia  ^  15  at 

1 .££5  Ore  utoruken,;  »  o.ce  «-«  »  fcr.  Itok-U,. 
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to  place.  This  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  and  one  of  thofe 
fa£ts  that  are  miftaken  for  want  of  fufficient  pains  or 
opportunity  to  make  more  critical  obfervations.  Others, 
finding  the  firft  opinion  a  falfe  one,  and  that  they  arc 
endowed  with  power  of  changing  place  like  other  ani¬ 
mals,  have,  upon  the  fame  foundation,  gone  into  the 
contrary  extreme,  fo  far  as  to  attribute  fwiftnefs  to 
them,  a  property  furely  inconfiftent  with  their  being 
fixed  to  rocks.  Pliny  and  Solinus  fay  that  the  mufcles 
have  leaders,  and  go  in  flocks  ;  and  that  their  leader  is 
endowed  with  great  cunning  to  prote<ft  himfelf  and  his 
flock  from  the  fifliers ;  and  that,  when  he  is  taken, 
the  others  fall  an  eafy  prey.  This,  however,  wc  may 
juftly  look  upon  to  be  a  fable  ;  fome  of  the  moft  accu¬ 
rate  obfervers  having  difcovered  the  motion  of  the 
mufcie,  which  indeed  is  wonderful,  and  that  they  lie 
in  beds,  which  is  not  at  all  fo,  have  added  the  reft,  to 
make  their  hiilory  complete.”  Our  author  informs 
us,  that  the  mufcles  found  in  the  fait  fprings  of  Nubia 
like  wife  travel  far  from  home,  and  are  fometimes  fur- 
prifed,  by  the  ceafing  of  the  rains,  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  their  beds  than  they  have  ftrength  and  moifture 
to  carry  them.  He  allures  us,  that  none  of  the  pearl- 
fifh  are  eatable  ;  and  that  they  are  the  oniyfiffi  he  faw 
in  the  Red  Sea  that  cannot  be  eaten. 

Artificial  Pearls.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
take  out  ftains  from  pearls,  and  to  render  the  foul 
opaque-coloured  ones  equal  in  luftre  to  the  oriental. 
Abundance  of  proceftes  are  given  for  this  purpofe  in 
books  of  fecrets  and  travcds  ;  but  they  are  very  far 
from  anfwering  what  is  expe&ed  from  them.  Pearls 
may  be  cleaned  indeed  from  any  external  foulnefles  by 
wa filing  and  nibbing  them  with  a  little  Venice  foap 
and  warm  water,  or  with  ground  rice  and  fait,  with 
itarch  and  powder-blue,  plafter  of  Paris,  coral,  white 
vitriol  and  tartar, Icuttle-hone,  pumicc-ftone,  and  other 
fcmilar  fubftances ;  but  a  ftain  that  reaches  deep  into 
the  fubitance  of  pearls  is  impoflible  to  be  taken  out 
Nor  can  a  number  of  fm?.Il  pearls  be  united  into  a  mafs* 
fimikr  to  an  entire  natural  one,  as  fome  pretend. 

There  are,  however,  methods  of  making  artificial 
pearls,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  with  difficulty  diftin- 
gu.fted  from  the  bed  oriental.  The  ingredient  ufed 
tor  this  purpofe  was  long  kept  a  fecret ;  but  it  is  now 
difcovereu  to  be  a  fine  filver-like  fubftaoce  found  upon 
the  under  fide  of  the  fcales  of  the  blay  or  bleak  filh. 

1  he  fcales,  taken  off  in  the  ufual  manner,  are  wafhed 
and  rubbed  with  frelh  parcels  of  fair  water,  and  the 
.everal  liquors  fuffered  to  fettle :  the  water  beina-  then 
poured  off  the  pearly  matter  remains  at  the  bottom, 
o  the  confidence  of  oil,  called  by  the  French  tlTenu 

tc°M%  j  llttle  ‘,f  *hj3  *s  dropped  into  a  hollow  bead 
of  blmfh  glafs,  and  lhaken  about  fo  as  to  line  the  inter¬ 
nal  lurface  ;  after  which  the  cavity  is  filled  up  with 
wax,  to  give  foi.dity  and  weight.  Pearls  made  in  this 
manner  are  diftmguifhable  from  the  natural  only  by 
their  having  fewer  blemiffies.  7  } 

Moth tr-of-PgARL,  the  /hell,  not  of  the  pearl  oyfter, 
but  o.  the  mvti/us  margaretifera.  See  Myth.  us. 

Pbari-A/I,,  a  kind  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  prepared 
chiefly  m  Germany,  Ruffia,  and  Poland,  by  melting 
the  falts  out  of  the  aihes  of  burnt  wood  ;  and  having 

fiure^n?^  a?ain  dryDefs>  £vaPorating  the  moi- 
iture,  and  calcining  them  for  a  confiderable  time  in  a 

VoCu.XlV.rpSlh.0t-  The  g°0dnef6  °f  Pear,-aftes 
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muft  be  diftiriguiflied  by  the  uniform  and  white  ap¬ 
pearance  of  them  :  they  are  neverthelefs  fubjetft  to  a 
common  adulteration,  not  eafy  to  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  mere  appearance,  which  is  done  by  the  addition  of 
common  fait..  In  order  to  find  out  this  fraud,  take 
a  fmali  quantity  of  the  fufpeaed  fait ;  and  after  it  has 
been  fofeened  by  lying  in  the  air,  put  it  over  the  fire 
in  a  (hovel :  if  it  contains  any  common  fait,  a  crackling 
and  kind  of  flight  explofion  will  take  place  as  the  faft 
grows  hot. 

Pearl -afhes  are  much  ufed  in  the  manufa&ure  of 
glafs,  and  require  no  preparation,  except  where  very- 
great  tranfparency  is  required,  as  in  the  cafe  oflookinjr- 
giafs,  and  the  beft  kin^l  of  window-glafs.  For  this 
purpofe  diffolve  them  in  four  times  their  weight  or 
boiling  water  :  when  they  are  diflblved,  let  the  folutio* 
be  put  into  a  clean  tub,  and  fuffered  to  remain  there 
24  hours  or  more.  Let  the  clear  part  of  the  fluid  be 
then  decanted  off  from  the  fediment,  and  put  back  in- 
to  the  iron  pot  in  which  the  folution  was  made;  in 
tins  let  the  water  be  evaporated  till  the  falts  be  left 
perfectly  dry.  Keep  thofe  that  are  not  defigned  for 
immedmte  ufe  in  ftone  jars,  well  fecured  from  moifture 
and  air. 

Mi-  Kirwan,  who  has  tried  a  courfe  of  experiment* 
on  the  alkaline  fubftances  ufed  in  bleaching,  &c  ffee 
IrijbTranJ.i or  1789),  tells  us,  that  in  too  parts  of 
the  Dantzick  pearl-alh,  the  vegetable  alkali  amounted 
to  fomewhat  above  63.  His  pearl-alh  he  prepares  bv 
calcining  a  ley  of  vegetable  aihes  dried  into  a  fait  to 
whitenefs.  In  this  operation,  he  fays,  “  particular  care 
Ihould  be  taken  that  it  Ihould  not  melt,  as  the  extrac 
live  matter  would  not  be  thoroughly  confumed,  and 
the  alkali  would  form  fuch  a  union  with  the  earthy 
parts  as  could  not  ealily  be  diffolved.”  He  has  “  added 
this  caution,  as  Dr  Lewis  and  Mr  Doflie  have  inad 
veitently  d.refted  the  contrary.”  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  here  is  a  little  inaccuracy ;  and  that  it 
was  not  for  peari-alli,  but  for  the  unrefined  pot-alh 
that  thefe  gentlemen  direfted  fufion.  The  fact  is’ 
that  the  American  pot-alhes,  examined  by  them,  had 
unqueftionably  fuffered  fufion:  which  was  effe&ed  in 
the  lame  non  pot  in  which  the  evaporation  was  finilh- 
ed,  by  rather  mcreafing  the  fire  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cels  :  by  this  management,  one  of  the  moft  trouble- 
fome  operations  in  the  whole  manufafture,  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  hard  fait  from  the  veffels  with  hammers  and 
chiffels,  was  avoided  ;  and  though  the  extractive  matter 
was  not  confumed,  it  was  burnt  to  an  indiffoluble 
coal;  fo  that  the  fait  though  black  itfelf,  produced 
pale  or  colourlcfs  folution,  and  was  uncommonly 
ftrong.  Mr  Kirwan  has  alfo  given  tables  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  aihes  and  fait  obtained  from  different  ve£re- 
tables;  and  he  concludes  from  them,  i.  “  That  in 
general  weeds  yield  much  more  aihes,  and  their  aihes 
much  more  fait,  than  woods ;  and  that,  confequcntly. 
as  to  falls  of  the  vegetable  alkali  kind,  neither  Ameri¬ 
ca,  incite,  nor  the  northern  countries,  poffefs  any 
advantage  over  us.  2.  That  of  all  weeds,  f limitary 
produces  moft  fait,  and  next  to  it  wormwood  ;  but  if 
we  attend  only  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  a  given  weieht 
of  afhe^  the  aihes  of  wormwood  containmoit.-  Tn. 

Produces  more  aihes  and  fait  than 

PEARSON  (John),  a  very  learned  Engiilh  biiliop 
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in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Snoring  m  Unit 
After  his  education  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  lie  enter¬ 
ed  into  holy  orders  in  1639,  and  was  the  fame  year  col¬ 
lated  to  the  prebend  of  Netherhaven  in  the  churcn  of 
Sarum.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  lord 
keeper  Finch,  and  by  him  prefented  to  the  living  ot 
Torrington  in  Suffolk.  In  1650  he  was  made  mimto 
of  St  Clement’s,  JEaft- cheap,  in  London.  In  1657,  he 
and  Mr  Gunning  bad  a  difpute  with  two  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  upon  the  fubjecl  of  fchifm  ;  a  very  unfair  ac¬ 
count  of  which  was  printed  at  Pans  in  1658  Some 
time  after,  he  publifhed  at  London  An  Lxpofition  ot 
the  Creed,  in  folio,  dedicated  to  his  parifhioners  of  bt 
Clement'*?,  E  a  ft  cheap,  to  whom  the  fubttance  of  uat 
excellent  work  had  hern  preached  fevctal  years  before, 
and  by  whom  he  had  been  defired  to  make  it  puohc. 
The  fame  year  he  likewife  publifhed  The  Golden  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  ever  memorable  Mr  John  Hales  of  Eton  ; 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface,  containing,  of  that  great 
m-n,  with  whom  he  had  been  a-quainted  for  many  years, 
a  character  drawn  with  great  elegance  and  .orce.  Coon 
after  the  Reiteration,  he  was  prefented  by  Jnxon,  tnen 
fcifhoo  of  London,  to  the  rettery  of  St  Chnftopher  a 
in  that  city  ;  created  defter  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
in  purfuancc  of  the  king’s  letters  mandatory  ;  rnUalkd 
prebendary  of  Ely  ;  archie -con  of  Sorry  ;  arm  made 
m  tier  of  Jefns  college  in  Cambridge  :  ail  before  the 
end  of  the  year  1660.  March  25th  1661,  he  was 
appointed  Margaret  profeffor  of  divinity  in  that  um- 
ver  fitv  ;  and,  the  firft  day  of  the  enfuing  year,  was  no¬ 
minated  one  of  the  comroiflbner*  for  the  review  of 
the  liturgy  in  the  conference  at  the  Savoy.  April 
14th  1662,  he  was  admitted  mailer  of  1  nmty  col¬ 
lege  in  Cambridge  ;  and,  in  Auguft,  refigned  his 
reftory  of  St  Chriftophcr’s  and  prebend  of  Sarum  — 
In  1667  be  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  In  1672  he  publifhed  at  Cambridge,  m  410, 
VlndkU  Epi/lolarum  S.  Igwaii,  in  anf.ver  to  Monf 
Daille  ;  to  which  is  fubjoined,  Ifaaci  V  ojfu  epi/tola  dtta 
other/**  DaviJem  Blondellum.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  Wilkins,  Pearfon  was  appointed  his  luccei- 
for  in  the  fee  of  Cheftcr,  to  which  lie  was  conLcrated 
February  9th  1672-3.  In  1682,  his  Annates  Cypn- 
anici,  Ji*>e  trtdecim  tmnorum,  quibus  S.  Cyprian,  inter 
Cbriflhnos  verfatus  eft,  h'l/loria  chronologica  was  publiih- 
ed  at  Oxford,  with  Fell’s  edition  of  that  fathers 
works.  Pearfon  was  difabled  from  all  publicTervice 
by  ill  health  a  confiderable  time  before  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Chefter,  July  16th  i686._  _ 

PEASANT,  a  hind,  one  whofe  hufinefs  is  m  rural 

It  is  among  ft  this  order  of  men  that  a  philofopher 
would  look  for  innocent  and  ingenuous  manners.  1  he 
fituation  of  the  peafantry  is  fueh  as  fecludes  them  from 
the  devaftations  of  luxury  and  licentioufnefs  ;  for  when 
the  contagion  has  once  reached  the  receffes  of  rural 
retirement,  and  corrupted  the  minds  of  habitual  inno¬ 
cence,  that  nation  has  reached  the  fummit  of  vice,  and 
is  haftening  to  that  decay  which  has  always  been  the 
effeft  of  vicious  indulgence.  The  peafantry  of  this  coun¬ 
try  Hill  in  a  great  meafure  retain  that  limplicity  of  man¬ 
ners  and  ruftic  innocence  which  ought  to  be  the  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  this  order  of  fociety  ;  and,  in  many  parts, 
their  condition  is  fuch  as,  were  ali  its  advantages  fuf- 
iicicntly  known,  would  create  envy  in  the  mmds  of 


thofe  who  have  toiled  through  life,  amidft  the  buftle 
of  the  world,  in  quell  of  that  happinefs  which  it  could 
net  confer. 


JPeafant, 


0  forlunatos  nimlum ,  fuajl  bona  iiormt , 
Avricolas.  - - - 


Virgil. 


In  other  countries  the  peafants  do  r.ot  enjoy  the 
fame  liberty  as  they  do  in  our  own,  and  are  eonfe- 
quently  not  fo  happy.  In  ail  feudal  governments 
they  are  abjeft  Haves,  entirely  at  the  d.fpofal  of  fome 
petty  defpot.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Poland,  where 
th-  native  peafants  were  fubjeft  to  the. molt  horrid 
flavery,  though  thole  defended  of  the  Germans,  who 
fettled  in  Poland  curing  the  reign  of  Boleflaus  toe 
Chafte  and  Caflimir  the  Great,  enjoyed  very  d.thuguifh- 
ed  privileges.  Amongft  the  native  Haves,  too,  tnofc 
of  the  crown  were  in  a  belter  condition  than  thole  ot 

individuals.  See  Poland. 

[V  peafants  of  Ruffia  (Mr  Coxe  tells  us)  are  a 
hardv  race  of  men,  and  of  great  bodily  ftrength.  Their 
cottages  are  conltrufted  with  toleiable  propriety,  after 
the  manner  of  thofe  in  Lithuania;  but  they  are  very 
poorly  furnifhed.  The  peafants  are  greedy  of  money, 
and,  as  the  fame  author  informs  u>,  fomewhat  incli¬ 
ned  to  thieving.  They  afford  herfes  to  travellers,  and 
a 4  tpe  part  ©f  coachmen  and  poftilions.  “  In  their  WiTn 
common  intercourfe  they  are  remarkably  polite  to 
each  other  :  they  take  off  their  cap  at  meeting  ;  bow^  ^ 
ceremonionfly  and  frequently,  and  ufually  exchange  *andDm. 
falute.  They  accompany  their  ordinary  difcourfe  wit  'a  mark. 
much  r  ftion,  and  innumerable  geftures ;  and  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lervile  in  their  expreffions  of  deference  to 
their  fupenors  :  in  accoiling  a  perfon  of  confequence, 
they  proflratc  themfelves,  and  even  touch  the  ground 
with  their  heads.  We  were  often  ftnuk  at  receiving 
this  kind  of  eaftern  homage,  not  only  from  beggars, 
but  frequently  fiom  children,  and  octafionnlly  from 
fome  of  the  peafants  themfelves.  .  ,  ,  .  . 

it  The  peafants  are  well  clothed,  comfortably  lodged, 
and  feern  to  enjoy  plenty  of  wholefome  food.  1  heir 
rye-bread,  whofe  ;  iacknefs  at  firft  difgufta  the  eye, 
and  whofe  fournefs  the  tafte,  of  a  delicate  traveller, 
agrees  very  well  with  the  appetite;  as  I  became  re¬ 
conciled  to  it  from  ufe,  I  tound  it  at  all  times  no 
unplea  fan  t  morfel,  and,  when  feToned  with  hun¬ 
ger  it  was  quite  delicious:  they  render  this  oread 
more  palatable,  by  Huffing  it  with  onions  and  groat:,, 
carrots  or  green  corn,  and  feafomng  it  with  iweet  oil. 

The  rye-bread  is  fometimes  white,  and  their  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food  are  eggs,  fait  fiih,  bacon,  and  mum- 
rooms;  their  favourite  difn  is  a  kind  o^  badge  pOv.ge, 
made  of  fait,  or  fometimes  frefh  meat,  groats,  rye- 
flour  highly  feafoned  with  onion*  and  garlick,  whie.i 
latter  ingredients  are  much  tiled  by  the  Ruffians.  Be- 
fi.fcs,  mulh  rooms  are  fo  exceedingly  common  in  thele 
regions,  at  to  form  a  very  effentiai  part  of  their  provr- 
f,on  I  felddm  entered  a  .cottage  without  feeing  great 
abundance  of  them  ;  and  in  paffiug  through  the  mar¬ 
kets,  I  was  often  aftonilhed  at  the  prodigious  quantity 
expofed  for  fale  :  their  variety  was  no  lefs  remaritable 
than  their  number;  they  were  of  many  colours,  a- 
mongft  which  I  particularly  noticed  white,  black, 
brown,  yellow,  green,  and  pink.  I  he  common  drink 
of  the  peafants  is  quafs,  a  fermented  liquor,  fomewhat 
like  fweet-wort,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye- 
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.  t)T  barley-meal ;  and  deemed  an  excellent  antifcovbutic. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  whifky,  a  fpirituous  li¬ 
quor  diilillcd  from  malt,  which  the  pooreft  can  occa- 
lion  ally  command,  and  which  their  inclination  often 
leads  them  to  ufe  to  great  excefs.” 

Thefe  people  are  extremely  backward  in  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  though,  where  they  have  much  intercourfe 
with  other  nations,  this  does  not  appear,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  proceed  from  natural  inability  ;  indeed 
we  have  already  given  an  inllance  of  one  pcafant  of 
Ruflia,  who  feems  to  poffefs  very  fuperior  talents.  See 
Neva. 

The  drefs  of  thefe  people  is  well  calculated  for  the 
climate  in  which  they  live  :  they  are  particularly  care¬ 
ful  of  their  ex4*-  mities.  On  their  legs  they  wear  one 
cr  two  pair  of  thick  worfled  {lockings  ;  and  -they  en¬ 
velope  their  legs  with  wrappers  of  coarfe  flannel  or 
cloth  feverai  feet  in  length,  and  over  thefe  they  fre¬ 
quently  draw  a  pair  of  boots,  fo  large  as  to  receive 
their  bulky  contents  with  eafe.  The  lower  fort  of 
people  are  grofsly  ignorant  ;  of  which  we  (hall  give  a 
very  furp riling  instance  in  the  words  of  Mr  Coxe  :  — 
“  In  many  families,  the  father  marries  his  fon  while  a 
boy  of.feven,  eight,  or  nine  years  old,  to  a  girl  of  a 
more  advanced  age,  in  order,  as  it  is  faid,  to  procure 
•an  able  bodied  woman  for  the  domed ic  fervice  :  he 
cohabits  with  this  perfon,  now  become  his  daughter- 
in-law,  and  frequently  has  fcveral  children  by  her. 
In  my  progrefs  through  Ruffia,  1  obferved  in  feme 
cottages,  as  it  were,  two  midrelles  of  a  family;  one  the 
peafant’g  real  wife,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  hi*  mo- 
ther  $  and  the  other,  who  was  nominally  the  fon’s 
wife,  but  in  reality  the  father’s  concubine.  Thefe  in- 
ceftuous  marriages,  fan£lified  by  inveterate  cuftom,  r.nd 
permitted  by  the  parifh-prieils,  were  formerly  more 
common  than  they  are  at  p relent  ;  but  as  tire  nation 
becomes  more  refined,  and  the  priells  fomewhat  more 
enlightened  ;  and  as  they  nave  lately  been  difeounte- 
n  a  need  by  government,  they  are  daily  falling  into  dif- 
ufe  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  no  longer  tolera¬ 
ted  (a).”  ® 

I  he  peafants  of  Rufiia,  like  thofe  of  Poland,  are 
divided  into  thofe  of  the  crown  and  thofe  of  indivi- 
du:ds  ;  ti  e  firfl  of  which  are  in  the  bell  condition  ;  but 
fell  of  them  undergo  great  hmdfhips,  being  fukjedfc  to 
the  defpotic  will  of  iome  cruel  overfeer.  They  may 
obtain  freedom,  J.  By  manumiffion  on  the  death  of 
their  miller,  orotherwife  :  2.  By  purehafe  ;  and,  hilly, 
By  fervmg  in  the  army  or  n;vy.  The  Emprefs  has 
?  core  lied  lomc'of  the  grievances  of  this  clafs  of  her 


fubjefis.  The  hardinefs  of  the  peafants  arifes  In  a 
great  meafure  from  their  mode  of  education  and  way 
of  life,  and  from  the  violent  changes  and  great  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  expofed. 

“  The  peafants  of  Finland  differ  widely  from  the 
Ruffians  in  their  look  and  drefs  :  they  had  for  the 
mofl  part  fair  complexions,  arid  many  of  them  red  hair: 
they  {have  their  beards,  wear  their  hair  parted  at  the 
top,  and  hanging  to  a  confiderable  length  over  their 
{houldcrs  (b).  We  could  not  avoid  remarking,  that 
they  were  in  general  more  civilized  than  the  Ruffians  ; 
and  that  even  in  the  fmailefl  villages  we  were  aVle  to 
procure  much  better  accommodations  than  we  lifually 
met  with  in  the  largefl  towns  which  we  had  hitherto 
vifited  in  this  empire. ” 

The  peafants  of  Sweden  (Mr  Coxe  informs  us)  are 
more  henell  than  thofe  in  Ruffia  ;  in  better  condition, 
and  poffeffing  more  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  both 
with  refpedl  to  food  and  furniture.  They  are  well 
clad  in  ilrong  cloth  of  their  own  weaving.  Their 
cottages,  though  built  with  wood,  and  only  of  one 
dory,  are  comfortable  and  commodious.  The  room 
in  which  the  family  fleep  is  provided  with  ranges  of 
beds  in  tiers  (if  l  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf),  one  above 
the  other  :  upon  the  wooden  tellers  of  the  beds  in 
which  the  women  lie,  are  placed  others  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  men,  to  which  they  afeend  by  means  of 
ladders.  To  a  perfon  who  has  juft  quitted  Germany, 
and  been  accullomed  to  tolerable  inns,  the  Svvedifit 
cottages,  may  perhaps  appear  miferable  hovels ;  to  me, 
who  had  been  long  ufed  to  places  of  far  inferior  ac¬ 
commodation,  they  feemed  almod  palaces.  The  tra¬ 
veller  is  able  to  procure  many  convenience*,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  fepnratc  room  from  that  inhabited  by  the 
family,  which  could  feldom  be  obtained  in  the  Pol; fit 
and  Ruffian  villages.  During  my  courfe  through  thofe 
two  countries,  a  bed  was  a  phenomenon  which  fcldont 
occurred,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  and  even  then 
not  always  completely  equipped  ;  but  the  pooreft  huts 
cf  Sweden  were  never  deficient  in  this  article  of  com¬ 
fort  :  an  evident  proof  that  the  Swcdilh  peafants  are 
more  civilized  than  thofe  of  Poland  and  Ruffia.—.; 
After  having  wit n rife d  the  llavery  of  the  peafants  in 
thefe  two  countries,  it  was  a  pleafing  fati&fadion  to 
find  myfelf  again  among  freemen,  in  a  kingdom  where 
there  is  a  more  equal  divifion  of  property  ;  where 
there  is  no  vaflalage  ;  where  the  lowed  order  enjoy  a 
fecurity  of  their  perfons  and  property  ;  and  where  the 
advantages  refultmg  from  this  right  arc  vifible  to  the 
commonelt  obferver.” 


Pcafant. 


K  2 


The 


Vies  from  a  1  r  rk  of  n  ’  St  W  Under  °Wn  obftrvat;™> and  which  I  authenticated  by  repeated  inqui- 
info  P  ’  confirmed  by  the  following  pafTage  in  the  Antidote  to  the  Journey 

P=ople  no  ’  magn  t  aUfh°r  g,VeS  an°ther  reafon  «rly  marriages.  ‘  The  peafants  and  ml 

Cl  work  L17ydhe,r  f0n?at'4  a"d  «J  >cars  of  age,  but  even  at  eight  or  nine,  and  that  for  the  lake  of 
ters  final-  at  I,  •, ,  .  "  rp  ynoiy ln  PcrPcn  of  the  fon’s  wife  :  By  the  fame  rule,  they  try  to  keep  their  dau'th- 

of  ver/litrle  v(-  tcTtheVlare  choofe  t0  lofe  a  workwoman.  Thefe  premature  marriages  are 

for  and  1  hoi  f  !t  for ,  which  reafon,  methods  to  get  the  better  of  this  cuftom  have  been  fought 
rnd  b«vt  I-LV  1  j°i  ,p  aCe  \  bllhoPs  arc  attentive  to  prevent  thefe  marriages  ns  much  as  poffible 
Sr  a^r^ts  ^ Si  »eir  ende2V0UrS-  11  tte  provinces  hi 

hait^lhorl  Ruffians  iiavc  genera%  dark  complexions  and  hair :  they  aifo  wear  their  beards,  and  cut  theif 
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The  peafants  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  are  all  in 
}  a  very  tolerable  condition ;  not  fubjeft  to  the  undilpu- 
ted  controul  of  a  hireling  mailer,  they  are  freemen, 
and  enjoy  in  their  feveral  ftations  the  blefiings  of  free* 
dom.  In  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  a  great  part  ot 
Germany,  they  are  legally  fkves,.  and  fuffer  all  the 
miferies  attending  fuch  a  condition.  In  Spain,  ^a- 
voy,  and  Italy,  they  are  little  better.  In  France, 
their  fituation  was  fuch  as  to  warrant  the  nrit  de¬ 
volution  ;  but  by  carrying  matters  too  far,  they  are 
now  infinitely  worfe  than  they  were  at  any  former 

P  PEAT,  a  well  known  inflammable  fubftance,  ufed 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  fuel.  There  are  two 

fpecie? :  r  ,  . 

1.  A  yellowilh -brown  or  black  peat,  found  in  moor- 
ilh  grounds  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

When  frelh,  it  is  of  a  vifcid  confidence,  but  harr.ens 
by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  confiils,  according  to  Kir- 
wan,  of  clay  mixed  with  calcareous  earth  and  pyrites  ; 
fometimes  alfo  it  contains  common  fait.  While  loft, 
it  is  formed  into  oblong  pieces  for  fuel,  after  the  py* 
ritaceous  and  ftony  matters  are  feparated.  By  chit  il¬ 
lation  it  yields  water,  acid,  oil,  and  volatile  alkali  ; 
the  afhes  containing  a  fmall  proportion  of  fixed  alkali  ; 
and  being  either  white  or  red  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  pyrites  contained  in  the  fubfiance. 

The  oil  which  is  obtained  from  peat  has  a  very  pun¬ 
gent  tafte;  and  an  empyrenmatic  fmell,  lefs  lend 
than  that  of  animal  fubftances,  more  fo  than  that 
of  mineral  bitumens  :  it  congeals  in  the  cold  into  a 
pitchv  mafs,  which  liquefies  in  a  fmall  heat :  it  readily 
catches  fire  from  a  candle,  but  burns  lefs  vehemently 
than  other  oils,  and  immediately  goes  out  upon  remo¬ 
ving  the  external  flame  :  it  diflolves  aim  oft  totally  m 
readied  fpirit  of  wine  into  a  dark  browmih  red  li- 

qiTThe  fecond  fpecies  is  found  near  Newbury  in 
Berkfhire.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the 
year  1757,  we  have  an  account  of  this  fpecies;  the 
luhftance  of  which  is  as  follows  :  . 

Peat  is  a  compofition  of  the  branches,  twigs,  leaves, 
and  roots  cf  trees,  with  grafs,  ftraw,  plants,  and 
weeds,  which  having  lain  long  in  water,  is  formed  into 
a  mafs  fo  foft  as  to  be  cut  through  with  a  jharp  ipade. 
The  colour  is  a  blackifh  brown,  and  it  is  ufed  in  many 
places  for  firing  There  is  a  ftratum  of  this  peat  on 
4?ach  fide  the  Kemiet,  near  Newbury  in  Berks,  which 
is  from  about  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  many 
miles  long.  The  depth  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground  is  from  one  foot  to  eight.  Great  numbers  of 
entire  trees  are  found  lying  irregularly  in  the  true  peat. 
They  are  chiefly  oaks,  alders,  willows,  and  firs,  and 
appear  to  have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots :  many  horfes 
heads,  and  bones  of  feveral  kinds  of  deer  ;  the  horns 
of  the  antelope,  the  heads  and  tulks  of  boars,  and  the 
heads  of  l.eavers,  are  alfo  found  in  it.  Not  many 
years  ago  an  urn  of  a  light  brown  colour,  large  enough 
to  bold  about  a  gallon,  was  found  in  the  peat-pit  in 
Speen  moor,  near  Newbury,  at  about  to  feet  from 
the  river,  and  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ground.  Juft  over  the  fpot  where  the  urn  was 
found,  an  artificial  hill  was  raifed  about  eight  feet  high ; 
and  as  this  hill  confifted  both  of  peat  and  earth,  it  is 
evident  that  the  peat  was  older  than  the  urn.  From 


the  fide  of  the  river  feveral  femicircular  ridges  are  ^ _ 

drawn  round  the  hill,  with  trenches  between  them. 

The  urn  was  broken  to  lhiver9  by  the  peat-diggers 
who  found  it,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  critically  examu 
ned  ;  nor  can  it  be  known  whether  any  thing  was  con- 

taiiied  in  it.  .  „  .  n  , 

With  peat  alfo  may  be  clafled  that  fubftance  called 
in  England  ftone-turf ;  which  hardens  after  its  fir ll  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air,  but  afterwards  crumbles  down.— 

The  other  common  turf  confifts  only  of  mould  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  roots  of  vegetables  ;  but  when  thele 
roots  are  of  the  bulbous  kind,  or  in  large  proportion, 
they  form  the  word  kind  of  turf.  “  Although  it  may 
appear  incredible  (fays  M.  Magellan),  it  is  nevertheless 
a  real  faff,  that,  in  England,  pit- turf  iso  ivantageoufly 
employed  in  Lnncalhire  to  fmelt  the  iron-ore  of  that 
county.  Mr  Wilkinfon.  brOther  ir.-law  to  Dr  Frielt- 
ley,  makes  ufe  of  pit-turf  in  hn  large  fmelting  fur¬ 
naces.  I  have  feen  in  the  pofleflion  of  Mr  b.  -lore, 
fecretary  fir  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  kind  of  black  tal¬ 
low,  extrafted  by  the  faid  Mr  Wilkinfon  .rom  pit 
turf.  It  was  very  foft,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  con¬ 
fidence  with  butter.  It  burnt  very  rapidly,  with  a 
fmoky  flame  in  the  fire  ;  but  the  fmell  was  very  cifa- 
greeable,  like  tfeat  of  pit-turf.”  The  great  cauie  of 
the  differences  of  peat  moll  likely  arifes  from  the  dit- 
ferent  mineral  admixtures.  Some  forts  ot  peat  yield 
in  burning  a  very  difagreeable  fmell,  which  extendi 
to  a  great  diftance  ;  whilft  others  are  inoffenfivc- 
Some  burn  into  grey  or  white,  and  others  into  red :  ier- 
rugineous  afhes.  The  alhes  yield,  on  el.xation,  a  l malt 
quantity  of  alkaline  fait,  with  fometimes  one  and  iome- 
time3  anether  fait  of  the  neutral  kind.  . 

The  fmoke  of  peat  docs  not  preferve  or  harden  flelb 
like  that  of  wood  ;  and  the  foot,  into  which  it  con- 
denfes.  is  more  difpofed  to  liquefy  in  moift  weather. 

Peat  alhes,  properly  burnt  for  a  manure,  are  no  1- 
improvers  both  of  corn  and  grafs  land  :  but  the  lub- 
ftance  from  which  they  Ihould  be  got  is  an  under  ft ra- 
tumof  the  peat,  where  the  fibres  and  roots  of  the 
earth,  &c.  are  well  decayed.  Indeed  the  very  oe ft  are 
procured  from  the  lowell  ftratum  of  all.  This  will 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  very  ftrong  alhes,  m  colour 
(when  firft  burnt)  like  vermilion,  and  in  tafte  veiy  fait 
and  pungent.  Great  care  and  caution  Ihonld  be  uled 
in  burning  thefe  alhes,  and  alfo  in  preferv.ng  them  af¬ 
terwards  The  method  of  burning  them  is  much  the 
fame  as  burning  charcoal.  The  peat  mull  be  colle-.- 
ed  into  a  large  heap,  and  covered  fo  as  not  to  flame 
out,  but  fnffered  to  confume  flowly,  till  the  whox 
fubftance  is  burnt  to  an  alii.  The  alhes  thus  burnt  aie 
held  in  moll  efteem  ;  but  the  peat-allies  burnt  in  com- 
mon  firing  are  in  many  places  ufed  for  the  fame  purpo- 
fes,  and  fold  at  the  fame  prices.  _ 

Peat  alhes  are  found  excellent  in  fweetening  four 
meadow  land,  deflroying  rulhes,  and  other  bad  kinds 
of  grafs,  and  in  their  Head  producing  great  quantities 
of  natural  grafs.  They  burn  great  quantities  of  peat- 
allies  in  fome  parts  of  Berkfhire  and  Lancaihire,  and 
efteem  them  one  of  the  bell  dreflings  for  their  fpring 

Cr°The  fulphureous  and  faline  particles  with  which  the 
alhes  abound  have  a  moll  happy  tSe&  in  promoting 
vegetation  ;  and  if  ufed  with  difcretion,  the  mcreafe 
procured  by  them  is  truly  wonderful. 


Peat. 
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Peat.  All  afhes  are  of  a  hot,  fiery,  cauftic  nature:  they  muft  fcarcely  in 

— - - *  therefore  be  ufed  with  caution.  With  refpeft  to  peat-  ~  ‘ 

afhea,  almoft  the  only  danger  proceeds  from  laying  them 
on  in  too  great  quantities  at  improper  feafons.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  better  than  they  are  for  drefiing  low  damp 
meadows,  laying  to  the  quantity  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  Wincheiter  bufhels  on  an  acre  :  it  is  bed  to  fow 
them  by  hand,  as  they  will  then  be  more  regularly 
fprend.  This  fhould  be  done  in  January  or  Februaiy 
at  lateft,  that  the  afhes  may  be  wafhcd  in  towards  the 
roots  of  the  grr.fs  by  the  firft  rains  that  fall  in  the 
fpring. 

If  they  were  fpread  more  forward  in  the  year,  and 
a  fpeedy  vain  fhould  not  fucceed,  being  hot  in  their 


lirttuie,  they  would  be  apt  to  burn  up  the  grafs,  in- 
ftead  of  doing  it  any  fervice.  The  damper  and  ftiffer 
the  foil,  the  more  peat-afhes  fhould  be  hid  on  it  ;  but 
in  grafs  lands  the  quantity  fhould  never  exceed  thirty 
Wine  heller  bufhels,  and  on  light  warm  lands  lefs  than 
half  that  quantity  is  fully  fufficient. 

>  On  wheat  crops  thefe  afhes  are  of  the  greateft  fer- 
v  vice,  but  th.y  muft  be  laid  on  with  the  utmoft  difere- 
tion.  .  Were  they  to  be  fpread  in  any  quantity  before 
the  winter,  after  the  fowing  the  corn,  they  would  make 
the  wheat  too  rank,  and  do  more  harm  than  good  ; 
was  the  fpreading  this  manure,  on  the  contrary,  defer¬ 
red  till  the  fpring,  the  corn  could  not  pofiibly  during 
the  winter  feafon  be  benefited  by  it.  About  the  be 
ginning  of  November,  before  the  hard  frofts  fet  in, 
ieems  to  be  the  p-oper  feafon  for  this  purpofe  :  and  it 
will  be  found  necefLiy  to  fow  on  every  acre  of  heavy 
clayey  wheat  land  about  eight  Winchefter  bufhels  of 
thefe  afhes  ;  on  lighter  warmer  lands  in  wheat,  four 
will  be  fullicient  for  this  feafon.  The  winter  drefiing 
is  thought  by  pra&ical  farmers  to  be  of  great  fervice°: 
tiifling  as  the  quantity  may  feem,  it  warms  the  root 
of  the  plants,  brings  it  moderately  forward,  preferves 
its  verdure,  and  difpofes  it  to  get  into  a  growing  ftate 
the  firft  fine  weather  after  Chriftmas. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
°t  March,  on  heavy  lands  in  wheat,  another  drefiing 
of  allies,  by  fowing  of  them  on  every  acre  eight  hufheis 
more,  will  do  much  good  ;  on  light  lands/ in  this  fe- 
cond  drefiing,  fix  bufhels  may  be  allowed. 

1  hele  afnes  laid  on  in  the  fpring  are  of  the  greatefl 
ierviee,  without  any  probability  of  danger  :  if  rain 
falls  within  a  few  days  after  the 'drefiing  is  laic!  on,  it 
is  wafhed  in,  and  has  a  happy  effect  on  the  fucceeding 
crop,  co-operating  with  the  manure  that  was  hid  on 
hi  November  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  dry  weather  for  a 
long  continuance  fucceeds,  the  firft  winter  drefiing  has 
its  hill  effect,  and  the  quantity  laid  on  in  the  fpring  is 
in  fact  fo  fmail,  that  there  is  very  little  probability  of 
us  burning  or  hurting  the  crop.  This  excellent  manure 
is  alio  of  great  ufe  in  the  turnip  hufbandry  on  many 
accounts,  particularly  as  it  much  contributes  to  preferve 
the  young  crop  from,  being  devoured  by.  the  fly. 

But  one  of  the  principal  advantages  derived  from 
iheie  afhes,  not  yet  mentioned,,  is  the  very  gieat  fer^ 
vice  they  are  of  to  every  kind. of  artificial  pafture. 

Samtfoin  receives  great  benefit  from  this  manure, 
and  io  does  clover,  rye-grafs,  and  trefoil,  provided  it 
is  laid  on  with  diferetion;  the  proper  feafon  is  about 
the  month  °f  February.  The  quantity  muft  be  regu- 
•  d  by  the  nature  of  the  crop  and  foil  $  but  it  ought 
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any  instance  to  exceed  thirty  Winchefter 
bufhels.  Clover,  with  the  help  of  this  manure,  grows 
with  great  luxuriance,  infomuch  that  there  have  often 
been  two  large  crops  of  hay  from  the  fame  field  in  a 
year,  and  good  autumn  feed  afterwards.  They  have  an 
excellent  effedt  on  tares  or  vetche3  :  to  peafe  they 
feem  to  be  hurtful. 

The  effeds  of  this  manure  will  be  vifible  at  leaf!: 
three  years,  nor  does  it,  like  fome  others,  leave  the 
land  in  an  impoveriflicd  ftate,  when  its  virtues  are  ex- 
haufted  and  fpent  Peat-afhes  are  not,  however,  fo 
certain  a  manure  for  barley  and  oats  as  for  the  winter 
corn  :  for  as  thefe  are  quick  growers,  and  occupy  the 
land  but  a  few  months,  this  warm  manure  is  often  apt 
to  pufh  them  forward  too  fall,  and  make  them  run  too 
much  to  coarfe  ftraw,  yielding  only  a  lean  immature 
grain.  Oats,  however,  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  damaged 
by  it  as  barley. 

Peat- afhes  approach,  in  their  effects  on  che  feverai 
cropa  on  which  they  aie  laid,  to  coal-foot  ;  but  two* 
thirds  of  the  quantity  that  is  ufed  of  foot  will, be  fuf¬ 
ficient  of  the  afhes,  as  they  are  in  a  much  ftrciiger  de¬ 
gree  impregnated  with  a  vegetative  power ;  and  they 
are  befides  in  moft  places  eafier  procured  in  quantities, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

1  eat -afhes  are  almoft,  as  we  have  already  obferved.,. 
a  general  manure  fuited  to  every  foil.  On  cold  clay 
they  warm  the  too  couipadl  particles,  difpofe  it  to  fer¬ 
ment,  crumble,  and  of  courfe  fertilize,  and,  in  fine, 
not  only  alfift  it  in  difclofing  and  difpenfing  its  gieat 
vegetative  powers,  but  idfo  bring  to  its  aid  a  confider- 
able  proportion  of  ready  prepared  aliment  for  plants.  On 
light  lands  thefe  afnes  have  a  different  effect :  here  the 
pores  are  too  large  to  be  affefled,  or  farther  feparated 
by  the  faks  or  fulphur  contained  in  them  ;  but,  Leing 
dofely  attached  to  the  furfaces-  of  the  large  particles 
cf  which  this  earth  :s  generally  compofed^.this  manure 
difpofes  them,  by  means  of  its  falts,  to  attrad  the 
moifture  contained  in  the  air  by  this  operation,  the 
plants  which  grow  on  thefe  porous  foils  are  prevented 
from  being  fcorched  up  and  burnt  ;  and  if  they  want, 
which  they  generally  do,  more  nourifliment  than  the 
land  is  of  itfelf  capable  of  affording,  this  is  readily 
and  abundantly,  fupplied  by  this  ufeful  manure.  In 
large  farms  it  is  very  ufual  to  fee  all  the  home-fields 
rich  and  well  mended  by  the  yard  dung,  &c  whereas 
the  more  diftantlando  are  generally  poor,  impoverifhed, 
and  out  of  heart,  for  want  of  proper  manure  being  ap¬ 
plied  in  time.  See  Chemistry,  nQ  1448. 

PE  tUCIER,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by.  Win* 
flow,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Head,  and  by  fome  of  the 
French  writers,  to  the  mufcle  called  by  Albinus  Utljfi- 
mur-  colli ;  and  by  ol\i<tr$-detrabens  quadrat  us,  and  quadra - 
tus  gena.  Santorini  has  called  the  part  of  this  which 
arifes  from  the  cheek  mufculus  rtf  or  l  us  novas  ;  and  fome 
call  the  whole  platyfma  my  aides, 

PEBBLES,  the  name  of  a  germs  of  fofiils,  diftin- 
guifhed  flora  the  flints-  and  homocroa  by  their  ha¬ 
ving  a  variety  of  colours.  Thefe  are  defined  to  be 
ftones  compofed  of.  a  crystalline  matter  debafed  by 
earths  of  various  kinds  in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  then 
fubjeift  to  veins,  clouds,  and  other  variegations,  uiually 
formed  by  incruftation  round  a  central  nucleus,  but 
fometimes  the  effect  of  a  fimple  concretion  ;  and  veined 
like  the  agates,  by  the  difpolitiou  which  the  motion  of 

thee 
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Pebbles,  the  fluid  they  were  formed  in  gave  fi'.eir  differently  co- 

l0Thefvw?etyCof  pebbles  is  fo  great,  that  an  hafty  de- 
fcriber  would  be  apt  to  make  almoft  as  many  fpec.es s  as 
he  faw  fpecimen#.  A  careful  examination  will  teach 
m  however,  to  dillinguifh  them  into  a  certain  number 
of  effentially  different  fpecies,  to  which  all  the  reft  may 
be  referred  as  accidental  varieties.  When  we  find  the 
fame  colours,  or  thofe  refulting  from  a  mixture  of  the 
,  .  .  . _ makes  in  a  number  of 
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pebbles  as  are  found  in  ftrata  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  are  much  more  brittle  than  thofe  which  lie  in 
deeper  ftrr.ta  ;  and  the  more  clear  and  tranfparent  the 
fan  l  is  which  is  found  among  pebbles,  the  more  beau¬ 
tiful  the  pebbles  are  generally  obfewed  to  be. 

The  ufe  of  tbel'e  ftones,  and  their  difpofition  m  the 
earth,  is  a  fubjedt  of  great  wonder  ;  and  may  ferve 
as  one  of  the  numerous  proofs  of  an  over-ruling  1  ro- 
vidence  in  the  difpofition  of  all  natural  bod.es.  I  he 

r  r  .1-  -  _ : 


be  referred  as  acciucuuu  >«—•  mv,,  f  th  vidence  in  the  difpofition  ot  all  natural  du«mw.  * 

fame  colours,  or  thofe  refulting  rom  z  1  ,  c  rurface  0f  the  earth  is  compofed  of  vegetable  mould, 

fame,  fuch  as  nature  frequently  makes  m  a  nit  different  earths  mixed  with  the  putrid  re- 

ttene’s,  we  (hall  eafily  be  able  .to  *^rf«*£*  "  t  o"  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  of  the  pro- 

are  all  of  them  the  fame  fpecies,  though  of  compages  for  condnft.ng  the  moiiture 

appearances  ;  and  that  whether^ the  matter  be  diipolea  per  texture  f  _  J  ^  Tln(Jer  this  are  hud 


to  thTroots“of  trees*  and  plants.  Under  this  are  laid 
the  lands  and  pebbles  which  ferve  as  a  fort  of  drain  to 
carry  off  the  redundant  moiflure  deeper  into  the  earth, 
where  it  may  be  ready  to  fupply  the  place  of  wlia.  is 
corftantly  rifing  in  exhalations  5  and  left  the  ftrata  of 
fand  fhould  be  too  thick,  it  is  common  to  find  thi.i 
ones  of  clay  between,  which  ferve  to  put  a  ftoPtoth^. 
defeent  of  the  moifture,  and  keep  it  from  paffinfod 
too  foon  ;  and  left  thefe  thin  ftrata  ot  clay  fhould  yield 
and  give  way,  and  by  their  foftnefs  when  wetted  give 
leave  to  the  panicles  of  fand  to  blend  themfelves  with, 
and  even  force  their  way  through  them,  there  are  foun^ 


Tl" ’tXor  it.  20  crufts,  laid  regularly  round 
a  nucleus  ;  or  thrown  irregularly,  without  a  nucleus, 
into  irregular  lines  j  or  laftly,  it  blended  into  an  utn- 

^Theffare  the  three  ftates  in  which  every  pebble  is 
found  ;  for  if  it  has  been  naturally  and  regularly  form¬ 
ed  by  incruftation  round  a  certain  nuc.eits.  we  fi<4 th. 
riwavs  the  fame  in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  the  crufts  not 
lef  re  -ular  and  certain.  If  the  whole  has  been  more 
haftily  formed,  and  the  refult  only  of  one  Ample  con¬ 
cretion,  tf  that  has  happened  while  its  di^rent  fub 
(lances  were  all  moil!  and  thin,  they  have  blende-  to 
gether  and 
them  all. 


them  aU.  .but  it  tney  ^vc  iau.  - .  » 

when  this  has  happened,  and  too  far  concreted  to  dir 
fufe  wholly  among  one  another,  they  are  found  thrown 
toaether  mto  irregular  veins.  Thefe  are  the  natural 
differences  of  all  the  pebbles;  and  Laving  regatd  to 
thefe  in  the  feveral  variegations,  all  the  known  pebbles 

■?«  “"’“•'j 

found  fome  which  are  broken,  and  of  which  the  ^  eet 
he  very  near  ore  another  ;  but  as  bodies  of  fuch  hard- 
neft  could  not  be  broken  without  fome  .confidence 
violence,  their  prefent  filtration  feems  to  locate  that 

Toft.  Vtfide  thefe,  we  often 

to  be  found  ;  whence  it  feems  equally  plain,  that  what- 
V-l  heen  the  caufe  of  their  fracture,  they  have 
teen  brought  broken,  as  we  find  them,  from  fome 
ether  place,  or  elfe  that  the  pieces  broken  from 
££.1  fome  time  otto  h„«  bee.  c.med 
from  this  place  to  fome  other  dil.ant  one.  _ 

SeveraUf  thefe  broken  pebbles  have  them  edges  and 
cerners  fo  (Sarp  and  even,  that  it  feems  evident  they 
nele  can  have  been  toffed  about  or  removed  Unce  the 
frXre  was  made;  and  others  have  them  fide,  and 
corners  fo  rounded,  blunted,  and  worn  away,  that  tney 
feem  to  have  been  roughly  moved  and  rolled  about 
among  other  hard  bodies,  either  with  great  v.olejnce 
or  for  a  very  lone  continuance  ;  fince  fuch  haul  bodies 

we  now  fee  them  without  long  MRion.  it  may  be 
fuopofed  by  fome,  that  thefe  ftones  never  were  broken, 
butPhave  been  naturally  formed  of  this  ftiape  5  but  1 
will  be  eafily  feen,  by  any  one  who  accurately  fur  y 
their  veins  01  coats,  which  (urround  the  nuckus,  hk. 
the  annular  circles  of  a  tree,  that  they  mull  have  been 
originally  entire  ;  and  this  will  be  the  more  plain 
they  are  compared  with  a  Hone  broken  by  art.  uc 
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net  only  ftrengtheaing  and  fupporting  the  clay,  but 
effect utlly  keeping  the  fand  from  making  its  way  into 
it.  There  ate' many  people  of  opinion,  that  the  lw.il 
lowing  of  pebbles  is  very  beneficial  to  health,  in  help¬ 
ing  the  fromach  to  digeft  its  food;  and  a  penble-pofiU 
is  an  old  woman’s  medicine  in  the  colic  in  «}'Frt 
of  England.  They  ufually  order  the  fmall  white  don  s 
to  be  picked  out  of  grave!  walks  for  this  purpofe,  and 
eat  them  in  large  quantities  m  fome  fort  oi  fpoon  meat, 
C  ... r  tan  inrrrpfiient. 


of  which  milk  U  an  ingredient.  .  . 

The  tiling  that  has  given  occafion  to  this  P™ctic. 
feems  to  have  been,  that  people  obferve  the  hin..s ■  £ 
pick  up  the  gravel,  and  that  they  are  never,  we  1  unlefs 

they  have  frequent  recourfe  to  this  to  help  t ueir  ci- 

<re(lion  :  but  this  is  no  fimilar  cafe  at  all,  for  the  giz- 
2  ,rd  or  ftomach  of  a  bird  is  made  very  ilrong,  becauie 
the  creature  hath  no  teeth  to  chew  its  (oed  ;  and  this 
gizzard  is  lined  with  a  rough  coat,  by  the  help  of  whic 
and  thefe  ftones  tl.e  food  they  f wallow  whole  is  fo 
ground  as  to  yield  its  juices  to  tl.e  nounfhment  of  the 
animal.  But  the  ftomach  of  m*n  is  for«n«d  fo  y 
differently,  that  it  can  never  require  thofe  affilknces  to 

the  comminution  of  food.  Many  people  have,  however 

accuftomed  themfelves  to  fwallow  not  only  theie  lmall 
white  ftones,  but  large  pebbles,  even  to  tne  fisc  c  a 
walnut  each  ;  and  thefe  will  often  pafs  fafely  ;  and  pco- 
So  have’  long  accuftomed  themfelves  to  fwallow 
them,  boaft  of  receiving  no  injury  from  them  .  we  can 
never  know,  however,  that  the  death  of  fuch  perfons 
is  not  owing  to  them  at  laid  ;  and  as  they  can  do  no 
good,  it  is  bell  always  to  avoid  them.  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  inftances  on  record  in  which  they  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  done  much  mifehief. 

PECARY,  in  zoology.  SeelAjACU.. 
PECCANT,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
humours  of  the  body,  when  they  offend  either  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality,  <•  e.  when  they  are  either  morb.n,  or  in 
too  great  abundance.  Molt  dileaies  anfe  from  peccant 
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humours,  which  are  either  to  be  corre&cd 
tives  and  fpe  :iiic3,  or  eife  to  be  evacuated. 

PECHEM,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given  by 
the  modern  Greek  writers  to  the  root  called  behem  by 
Avicenna  and  Serapion.  Many  have  been  at  a  lofs  to 

_  i  , 


know  what  this  root  pechem  was  ;  but  the  virtues 


afcribed  to  it  are  the  Time  with  thofe  of  the  behem  of 
the  Arabians  ;  its  defcription  is  the  fame,  and  the  divi- 
Con  of  it  into  white  and  red  is  aifo  the  fame  as  that  of 
tiie  behem.  Nay,  the  word  pe'hem  is  only  formed  of 
lehem  by  changing  the  b  into  a  p,  which  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  afpirate  into  or  ch,  which  is  as  com¬ 
mon.  Myrtpfus,  who  treats  of  this  root,  fays  the 
lame  thing  that  the  Arabian  Avicenna  fays  of  behem, 
namely,  that  it  was  the  fragments  of  a  woody  root’ 
much  corrugated  and  wrinkled  on  the  furfaee,  which 
was  owing  to  its  being  fo  moiit  whttft  frefh,  that  it  al¬ 
ways  fhrunk  greatly  in  the  drying. 

P£<~.mfAGRA,  a  name  given  by  anthers  to  the 
gout  afftdhng  the  elbow. 

PECHYS,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  anatomical  writers 
tor  thedlbow. 

PECHYrYE.BE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  fome  medi- 
cal  writers  for  the  feurvy. 

PECK,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  four  of  which  make 
a  bulhel. 

Peck  (Francis),  was  born  at  Stamford  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  May  4th  1692,  and  educated  at  Cambridge 
v\here  he  took  the  degrees  of  13.  and  M.  A.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  of  which  the  fitft  is  a 
poem,  intitled,  “  Sighs  on  the  Death  of  queen  Anne 
printed  probably  about  the  time  of  her  death  in  i7i’4. 

1  wo  years  afterwards  he  printed  “  to  “ation; 

©r  am  Exercife  on  the  Creation,  and  an  Hymn  to 
the  Creator  of  the  World  ;  written  in  the  ex  n  refs 
worus  of  the  Acred  text,  as  an  Attempt  to  ft,ow 
the  Beauty  and  Subhm.ty  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
1716,  8vo  In  1721,  being  then  curate  of  King’s 
.  . n  ln  Northamptonfhire,  he  iiTued  prooofals  for 
printing  the  H.ftory  and  Antiquities  of  hi,  native 
town,  which  was  publifhed  m  1-27,  in  folio,  under 
t  ie  t'tle  of  “  Academia  tert'ta  AngHccna ;  or  the  An¬ 
tiquarian  annals  of  Stamford  in  Lincoln,  Rutland 
and  Northamptonlhi res  ;  containing  the  Hiftorv  or  th’ 
Umverfity,  Monafteries,  Gilds,  Churches,  ChapeL 
Hofpitals,  ard  Schools  there,  &c.”  inferibed  to  John 
Dtike  of  Rutland.  T  his  work  was  haftened  by  ^  n 

Elfay  on  the  ancient  and  prefent  State  of  Stamford, 

-756,  4t°’  wnttctJ  br  Francis  Hargrave,  who,  in  his 
preface,  mentions  the  difference  which  had  arifen  be¬ 
tween  him  andjor  Peck,  on  account  of  the  former’s 
publication  nn  virly  fcreftalling  that  intended  by  the 

a  ,1.  ilr  l  eek  is  alfo  therein  very  roughly  treated 
on  account  or  a  final]  work  he  had  formerly  print-d’ 

Mr^P  ok  I  I  ^fory°ft,le. Stamford  Bull-running.” 

Mr  Peck  had  before  this  time  obtained  the  reftory 
otGo  eby  near  Melton,..  Leicelterfhire,  the  only 
P-™  he  ^er  enjoyed-  In  ,729,  he  printed  on 
oig  e  theet,  “  Queries  concerning  the  Natural  Hi 
florv  and  Antiquities  of  Leicefterihfre  and  Rutland  ” 
Which  were  afterwards  reprinred  In  i74o;  but  a, 

^  h“d  m,de  fn  'I,e 

>  **h  .erable,  yet  it  never  made  its  api>earan  -e 

n  1732  he  publifhed  the  firit  volume  of  “  D.  fideraia 
uno-’a‘  or>  a  Collection  of  divers  fcarce  and  curious 
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by  altera-  Pieces  relating  chiefly  to  Matters  of  Engliih  Hiftorv  • 
con  lifting  of  cao.ee  trafts,  memoirs,  letters,  wills’ 
epupp  is,  &c.  tranfenbed,  many  of  them,  from  the 
originals  themfelves  and  the  reft  from  divers  ancient 
Mo  copies,  °r  the  MS.  coHations  of  fundry  famous 
ntiquanes  and  other  eminent  perfons.  both  of  the 
t  and  prefent  age:  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  poffible. 
digelted  into  order  of  time,  and  illuftrated  with  ample 
nou-s,  contents,  additional  difeourfes,  and  a  compfi 
inuex.  l  nis  voiume  was  dedicated  to  Lord  William 
Manners,  and  was  followed,  in  1737,  by  a  feeond  vo- 
ume,  dedicated  to  Dr  Reynolds'  bilhop  of  Lincoln 
I73J  Mr  Peck  printed  in  a  410  pamphlet  «A 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  difeourfes  written  both 
for  and  aga, nit  popery  in  the  time  off  King  James  II 
containing  ,n  the  whole  an  a  count  of  4  ;7  books  and 

tne  thr.e  former  catalogues  ;  with  references  after 
each  tide,  for  the  more  fpeedy  finding  a  further  a-*- 
count  of  the  faid  difeourfes  and  their  authors  in  fun- 
dry  writers,  and  an  alphabetical  lift  of  the  writers 
on  each  fide.  In  17  39  he  was  the  editor  of  “  Nine¬ 
teen  Letters  of  the  truly  reverend  and  learned  Henry 
Hamnmnd.  D.  D.  (author  of  the  Annotations  on  the 
Ntw  Teftameni,  See.)  written  to  Mr  Peter  fltim 
liongh  and  Dr  Nathaniel  Angelo,  many  of  them  on 
curious  fu -jeds  &c.”  Tliefe  were  printed  from  the 
o  .gmals  communicated  by  Mr  Ro!,ert  Marfden  arch, 
dta-on  of  Nottingham,  and  Mr  John  Worthington 
I  he  next  year,  1740,  produced  two  volumes  in°4to’ 
one  of  them  mtitled,  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ac’ 
ttons  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  delivered  in  three  pare 

DonCSr°‘  mnT“  Latin;  the  33  AiJ,  by 

Don  Juan  Rodenguez  de  Saa  Menefes,  Conde  de 

Pcngui.io,  the  Portugal  atnbaflador  5  the  feeond,  as 

affirmed  by  a  certain  jefuit,  the  lord  ambaffador’s 


Peck. 


.ua  •  '  .  ,  Jwult>  «-iic  iora  ambaiiador’* 

To^n  Mi't  yCt/ T0t- ’  r  '*  bought,  compoRd  by  Mr 
the  ty  1 n<fatm  ^otetary  to  CromwcU),  23  was 
t  ,  m,"5  Wlt  l  an  verfion  of  ca  n  Th* 

whole  illuftrated  with  a  large  hlftorical  preface;  many 
fim.-lar  paflages  from  the  P*radife  Lo'l  ^ 

works  of  M,  J>h„  Mil, on, 

hillomns.  To  all  which  is  added,  a  colkdlion of  d 
'’lion  :al  p  - 

and  a  great  number  of  other  rema-kablc  perfons  (af 

w\  h  /Q  rV  W  Venoms  of  the  Life  and  poetical 
Works  of  Mr  John  Milton  ;  with,  firft,  an  examination 

crit  a  &ylV  3nd  feC°n'J1>'’  ^bhmatory  and 

r  1  "“"“t  dl^rs  paflages  in  Milton  and  Shake 

tw>,  voptiiics;  ,s 

Buchanan,  tranflated  into  Eng- 
,  A  Mr  John  Milton,  and  firft  publifhed  in  16  J 
y  Older  °f  the  houfe  of  commons.  Fourthly  the 
Parallel,  or  Archhfhop  Laud  and  Cardinal  Wo'fey 

l  T  rby  f,I,0n-  Fifthly.  the  Legend 
of  Sir  Nicholas  T hrockmorton,  knt.  chief  butler  of 

England,  who  died  of  poifou,  ^  r?7o‘  an  hifto 
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P  E  0  .  .  r  l  we  Tiive  already  treated  under  the  ar- 

isSBjs^iiraasi:^ 

rendered  iwp.Ue«f  <«»«!»«  >‘'"n  b'  ""„,  thofe  of  A  frier  ,„d  the  South  Sen.  The  mo» 

declining  health,  is  uncertain  ;  but  none  of  the  ,,m,rkaUe  fpecies  is  the  viaxmus  or  great  fcallop,  be- 

®  ,  ,WiV  He  concluded  a  laborious)  an  >  r  *-l  Rarbut  calls  the  ducal' mantle 

^eavmb  X-di  an  ufeful  life,  wholly  devoted  to  ing ^ hra"plh,ent  and  broad,  and 
nnSrian  purfuks,  Aug.  r3th  i7«.  *  the  age  of  La  JoL  They  are  rugged  and 

6lpyECORA,  in  Oology,  the  fifth 


Pe&en* 


jrii.'^vy  ivatx,  zoology 9  luc  7nni  nry. 

exper!ments>'in  natural  philofuphy.  He  ^”j 

rnortal  honour  to  himM  h,  the  ‘ 

**  ™C.i  Pecquet, 

mu  Mcmka,  p»«ijh«d  a.  Pan*, 
‘"it  a' A  Diirertation,  Ce  »„  ^ 

RS  “fAaS?.e  ge”iu‘,t  hut  U.  fp-ightllnef,  fonte- 

*»<• w,  SytfTdiE's*  »; 

commended,  as  a  rem  y  proved  fata .to 

pUpFCTEN  the  Scallop  *,  a  genus  of  (hell-fifo*  the 

tttifwW  ”f  "°,k  ,iker,h'  '°"r\T  “f 

„h.ch  are  ip  7  P  AU  ,hefe  proceed,  aa  tn 


r,' MU  boi^  near  it*  MU'  »» 

rocks  where  there  were  none  the  day  b^ore  ,  an  > 
thefe9  are  fixed  by  their  threads yj  « J  u  thofe  ^ch 
had  remained  ever  fo  long  in  their  plac  ;  J  . 

and  has  a  wider  hollow,  whence  the  threads  are  necef- 
^rt^tt  ££  genus  fea^  fam- 
terV  T.hTLb!vbge7eTuTlat3ynaVs.  2.  The  pec- 

ten  that  have  one  ear  inwardly,  fpnng  by  being  «- 
Slated  3- The  pedens  that  have  them  valves  more 

gibbous  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other.  4-  lhe  r0USh 
&  _ 1 _ n-A  Of  the  10 
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ftriated  both  above  and  below.  They  are  nigged  and 
imbricated  with  fade..  They  grow  to  a  large  fize ; 
are  found  in  beds  by  themfelves  ;  are  dredged  up,  and 
barrelled  for  fale.  The  ancients  fay  that  they  have  a  J 
nower  of  removing  themfelves  from  place  to  place  by 
Lft  fpri  gs  or  leaps.  This  (hell  was  ufed  both  by  the 
Oteks  and  Latins  as  a  food.  When  d  re  (Ted  with  pep- 
per  and  cummin,  it  was  taken  medicinally.  The  Lai 
lop  was  commonly  worn  by  pi  grims  on  their  hat,  or 
the  c*pe  of  their  coat,  aa  a  mark  that  they  had  doffed 
the  fo  in  their  »«y  to  tbe  Holy  Lnn.l,  or  tome  Jitent 

fonts  .0  hate  been,  given  to  thefe 
animals,  from  the  longitudinal  iirix  with  which  tlieir 
furface  is  covered,  which  refemble  fomewhat  the  teeth 
of  a  comb  ;  and  hence  alfo  the  Greek  name  *f,«r.  Bv 
the  general  charader  of  this  (hell,  it  evidently  include, 
cockles  as  well  as  fcallop.,  which  are  the  pedens  with¬ 
out  ears,  and  having  lefs  flat  or  elated  (hells.  L  hey  are 
called  by  all  authors  by  a  name  which  is  only  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  oyf  Mien,  peSunculus.  The .  having  ears  indeed 
is  the  common  mark  of  diftinchon  between  the  pedens 
and  the  cockles,  which  laft  ufually  have  none  ;  yet  the 
crei  era  are  not  diftind,  as  foma  have  imagined  :  foi 
there  are  (hells  univerfally  allowed  to  be  pe&«i.  or 
fcallop.,  which  have  no  ears,  and  others  as  univexfa if 

allowed  to  be  peduncles  or  cockles  which  haw.  Hence 

then  appears  the  error  of  Lifter,  who  made  them  two 
Hlftind  aenera  and  gave  the  cars  and  the  equa,  con¬ 
vexity  of  both  (hells  as  the  great  charadenft.es  of  them  s 
which,  though  they  be  good  marks  to  diftinguifti  the 
fpecies  by,  are  far  from  being  fo  unalterable  as  to  foun 

^  Ba?bulewer  have°nfeen,  ranks  the  pedens  under  the 
trenus  oftrea  ;  but  he  fays,  that  though  the  generic 
charader  of  the  hinge  agrees  in  both,  1 ^ 

.h.  pe®f“  w£S£lSS£,  1 


oyt?  •  foS  r'eaton  Linn«n*  hn.  di.id.d  tb*  8=; 
nus  into  fedions.  The  pedines  by  fomeare  efteem 
as  delicious  a  food  as  the  oyfter.  They  differ  v^ry  ma¬ 
terially  in  a  variety  of  circumftances.  The  pedens,  as 
we  lie  already  obferved,  fail  on  the  furface  of  the 
water;  and  befides,  if  they  are  attacked  by  ^oe>  th  * 
let  down  the  membrane  which  nature  has  provided 
for  a  fail  and  drop  to  the  bottom.  Behold  (fay o  Bar 
but)  thefplendorof  the  pedines,  which  rival  the  glowing 
colours  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe  -  nuje~n.  » 
they  are  beautiful,  flirting  from  place  “  place,  and 
may  well  be  called  the  pap.liones  of  the  ocean.  What 
fuperior  qualities  does  not  the  pedines  enjoy  above 
the  oftrea  edulis,  which,  conftantly  cenfined  to  its  na- 
tive  bed,  feems  wholly  deftmed  to  afford  food  to  other 
creatures,  not  having  any  means  of  defen  , 

(belly  cattle,  which  is  frequently  attacked  and  ft°™e 

1  i  -zm'rsr'zziz  zet 
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Pcden. 


fQurnal  de 
^byjique. 
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vigated  into  a  fubtle  powder,  is  employed  as  an  abfor-  motion,  are  exerted  in  vain  Tt  \  in. 
bent  m  heart- burns  and  other  like  complaints  a r. Ting  that  they  have  the  faculty  of  on  howITer» 

from  acidities  in  the  firft  palLges  ;  the" hollow  /belli  lieffroiXe^  the,r 

are  generally  made  choice  of,  as  containing  more  than  cidentallv  u’  j.*„  t .  be  ac' 


are  generally  made  choice  of,  as  containing  more  than 
the  thinner  flit  ones,  of  the  fine  white  earth,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  outer  rough  coat,  which  laft  is  found 
to  be  confiderably  impregnated  with  fta-falt.” 

The  gran  !  mark  of  diftin&ion  between  the  pe&ens 
and  oyiter  feems  to  be  the  locomotive  faculty.  It 
was  long  fuppofed,  that  the  oyfter  poflefled  no  power 
of  motion,  that  it  always  remained  in  the  place  in 
which  nature  or  accident  had  placed  it,  and  that 
its  life  differed  little  from  that  of  vegetables.  Expe¬ 
rience,  however,  has  taught  us  to  rejeft  thefe  prema¬ 
ture  conclufions.  We  fhail  here  lay  before  our  read¬ 
ers  at  length,  though  perhaps  a  little  out  of  its  place, 
what  Abbe  Dicquemare  has  obferved  with  refpecl  to 
this  circumftance,  the  conclufions  of  whole  remarks  we 
have  given  in  another  place.  See  Animal  Motion , 
p.  41 1.  col.  2. 

“  PafTinsr  one  dav  ffavs  the 


cidentally  a /Tided  by  other  bodies.  It  muft;  however 

be  acknowledged,  that  the  means  of  relief  cannot  be 
numerou,  or  confiderable  in  fuch  as  are  attached  to 
other  oyfters,  to  a  body  heavier  than  themfelves,  or  to 
?r°i  b„ut  .fuc.h  fituations  are  the  mod  uncommon 
in  the  oyfter-beds  that  I  am  acquainted  with  on  the 
1  rench  coafts  in  the  Channel.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a  very 
angular  or  heavy  /hell  may  be  fufficient  to  render  an 

fTwT  if'  h‘S  i?  Un^oubtedly  ^e  cafe  with 
fuch  of  them  as  have  been  obliged  by  worms,  or  other 

more  formidable  enemies,  fo  to  increafe  their  /hells  as 
to  make  them  thick  and  unwieldy.  But  we  do  not 
know  whether  thefe  animals,  in  unfavourable  circum- 
lances  may  not  be  able  to  fupply  thofe  manmuvres 
that  I  have  mentioned  by  others  that  I  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  obferve.  An  cyder  that  has  never 
been  attached  may  fix  itfelf  by  any  part  of  the  mar- 
gm  of  either  of  its  valves,  and  that  margin  will  become 
the  middle,  or  near  v  fo.  if  th*  : _  5 
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would  have  forced  the  oyller  from  its  place.  To  be  their  /hells  in  r„  m-  iw  thera  °Perate  upon 

fatisfied  of  this,  I  took  feveral  middle- fixed  oyfte  s  XrirS *  [  m3nr  different  ways,  and  with  fuch 
with  a  light  /hell,  and  placed  them  on  2  fmooth  hori-  pierced  bv  their' W  ?  tb°le  bave  been 

zontsl  furface,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  pure  fea-wa-  ranked!  that  T  d  nel”,e®  .C^ng  whom  I  mull  be 
te.  Some  hours  elapfed,  andbhe  nfght  Lie  on  be-  h  m  iquk  he  phee  to  wh^tb1  fw 

fore  any  thing  remarkable  appeared]  hut  next  dav  I  will  e-filv  he  •  p  .?  wh«*  they  are  attached.  It 
found  one  of  the  oyfters  in  a  place  and  fituation  diffe  nhfe  *  J  b  ‘”ag,ne<!  how  deIlcate  and  difficult  fuch 
rent  from  that  in  which  I  had  left it  ;  and  a.  nothSr’  £ Lr “P'T?18  muft  be>  “nfidering  the 
could  have  difeompofed  it,  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  tranV  *  /  fnima  ’  the  cJei,cacy  of  its  organs,  the 

it  had  moved  by  its  own  powers.  I  contiWd  how  ^  °f  thc  ™tter  that  forms  the  layei-s  of  its 

ever,  to  attend  my  charge  ;  but,  as  if  they  meant  to  tudes’of  theTea,  a„°d  Te  Sonf&c^Butk  wS  of 


’  "  >  :  nrw  aiipontions  to  difeover 

tne  means  by  which  the  motions  of  oyfters  are  per-  from  the  .„-,a  c  iT . were  nrougfct 

formed,  and  I  fucceeded.  This  animal  eied  the  J  R  ^e  coafts  of  Bretagne,  put  into  a  bed  at  La 

ter  by  that  part  of  the  /Bell  which  is  diametrically  on'  h'6’  he"  ?  ^ol,rfeulle>  whence  they  were  carried 
polite  to  the  hinge;  it  can  alfo  throw  it  out  at  thefid«  ma^ToVd^  th“t,M  f  thef!  tranfportations  were 
at  each  extremity  of  the  hinge,  oreven  from  the  whole  •  7 the  °>'!lers  coM  not  be  in 

opening  at  once.  For  this  purpofe,  it  d  Varv  the  b  ^  ''ST\  *  a,f°  to  ^w,  that 

aftion  of  its  internal  mechanifm  ;  but  the  foft  part!  duft!  T*  •  Tch  m0,e  fenfadcn  and  more  in- 
are  not  the  only  organs  that  perform  this  fu„a£™  !L,  '8  aUrib“ted  to  them, 

m  certain  cafes  the  /hells  aflift  in  forcing  —  ^  ^  «“ot  often  that  a  fagacious  okfer 

i^ater.  ‘ > 


is  eiTeaua!  only  againft  its  weaS'K  £le«  d*  T'  WMe  the^a- 

fome  fo  form, da!  le  by  their  ftrength  or  their  addrefs  bdn“  d?fflS  n  'l  T  th£h,,S,left  of  them 
that  a  great  number  of  oyfters  perifh  in  this  wav  The  hl^l  °'fc  entl>  ■mmal.zed.  Under  the  pretence  of 
animal,  therefore,  endeavours  with  all  its  force  to  repel  Uemities  tbm  ’if?  °r  !t’  /hT  lopped  off  all  the  ex- 
them  ;  it  does  more,  it  retreats  backwards  or  ft-irts  tb'  -i,’  ‘  1  ,S  l°  bay’  l  ieT  "  •  themfelves  of  every 

afide  m  a  lateral  direS, Tn.  AH  of  them,  however  -re  thrmv  ^  ac<il,a!nte‘-t  with,  or  that 

not  placed  m  circumftances  favourable  for  thTe  mr  th  d,fficl|lties  ln  their  way.  This,  to  be  fure,  was 
fons.  They  are  often  fituated  in  the  crevices  of^rocks"  K?? “**  ^  unfi“tebI'  the  proceed! 
between  Hones,  or  among  other  oyffers,  fome  in  fanV  with  Jevard  tbThe  m’nC’  T7  U"fit  t0  fnform  ,,s 

-**  *"**> -w- 
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tures  and  attend  to  the  original. 

«  The  oyfter  is  confeious  of  its  ex.ftence,  and  con- 
fcious  alfo  that  fomething  exifts  exterior  to  ufelt  lt 

taTn  and  die  in  a  few  days :  but  thofe  that  have  been 
taken  from  the  fame  place,  and  thrown  into  beds  or 
A  voirs  from  which  the  fea  occafionaUy  retire.,  where 
they  are  incommoded  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  01  by  the 
cold  or  where  they  areexpofed  to  the  injur, e.  of  man, 
Wrn  to  keep  themfelves  dole  when  they  are  abandon¬ 
ed  by  the  water,  and  live  a  much  longer  tune.”  bee 

0  PECTORAL,  a  facerdotal  habit  orveftment,  worn 
.  T  ,,*ru  v^o-h -Dried.  The  Jews  called  it  Hhofchen, 
the1  Greeks  the  Latins  rationale  and  peSorale, 

«nd  in  our  verfion  of  the  Bible  it  is  called  Ireaftplate 
It  confided  of  embroidered  fluff,  about  a  fpan  fq««e, 
and  wa  worn  upon  the  breaft,  fet  with  twelve  precious 
and  was  p  d  contaimng  the  names 

flones,  ;»  m7  ;s  Mened  to  The  (houlder 

S  G“*  '*»“  >>"■ 

S  ZXZSSU’X  ** 

^Pectoral,  an  epithet  for  medicines  good  in  difeafes 

°f  PECTORAL  I S,  in  Anatomy.  See  there,  Table 

^PECULATE,  in  civil  law,  the  crime  of  embezzling 
the  public  money,  by  a  perfon  intruded  with  theje- 

S’Jw  ^  the  thing  bc 

nrL.  6gni«.= .  r*°; 

lar  nariflr  or  church  that  has  junfdiAion ;  within  ltfelf 
orurant  ng  probates  of  wills  and  admin.ftrat.on*,  ex- 

archbifliop’s  peculiar  :  for  it  is  an  ancient  privilege  of 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  that  wherever  any  manors  or 

advowfons  belong  toil,  they  forthwith  become  exempt 

from  the  ordinary,  and  are  reputed  peculiars,  there 
are  t7  fuch  peculiars  in  the  fe  e  of  Canterbury.  • 

B elides  thefe,  there-are  feme  peculiars  belonging 
j„,nt  chapters,  and  prebendaries,  which  are  only  ex- 
erpted  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the  archdeacon i  thefe 
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are  derived  from  the  bilhop,  who  may  vifit  them,  and  remlju* 

to  whom  there  lies  an  appeal.  ,  t  pedantry. 

Court  of  Peculiars ,  is  a  branch  of,  and  annexed  to,  — 
the  court  of  arches.  It  has  a  jurifdittion  over  all 
thofe  parilhes  difpeifed  through  the  province  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  the  midft  of  other  dio  efes,  which  are  exempt 
from  the  ordinary’s  jurifdiaion,  and  fubjeA  to  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  only.  AH  ecclefiafticsl  caufes,  anfing  with- 
in  thefe  peculiar  or  exempt  jurifdi&ions,  are  originally 
cognizable  by  this  court:  from  which  an  appeal  lay 
formerly  to  the  pope,  but  now  by  the  flat.  25  H.  V 
c.  10.  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

PECULIUM,  the  flock  or  eftate  which  a  perlon, 
in  the  power  of  another,  whether  male  or  female  either 
as  his  or  her  flave,  may  acquire  by  his  induftry.  Roman 
flaves  frequently  amaffed  confiderable  fu  ns  in  this  way. 

The  avoid  uroperly  iignifies  the  advanced  price  wmch 
a  flave  coul  1  get  for  his  mailer’s  cattle,  See.  above  the 
ptice  fixed  upon  them  by  his  mailer,  which  was  the 

flaLi\he  Romifti  church,  peculium  denotes  the  goods 
which  each  religious  referves  and  poffefles  to  himfeh. 

PEDALS,  the  largell  pipes  of  an  organ,  lo  cal.e- 
becaufe  played  and  flopped  with  the  foot.  Hie  pedals 
are  made  fquare,  and  of  wood  ;  they  are  ufually  r3  n 
number.  I’hey  are  of  modern  invention,  and  ferve  to 
carry  the  founds  of  an  oAave  deeper  than  the  left. 

See  Organ. 

PEDAGOGUE,  or  Pedagogue,  a  tutar  or  ma¬ 
ker,  to  whom  is  committed  the  difeipline  and  direAion 
of  a  feholar,  to  be  inUruAed  in  grammar  and  other 
arts.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  •»«,*». 

tuerorum  duclor,  leader  of  boys. 

*  M  Fleury  obferves,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
todasow  to  flaves  appointed  to  attend  their  children, 
feaddfem.  and  teach  them  to  walk  See.  Ihe  Romans 
Eave  the  fame  denomination  to  the  flaves  who  w  ere 
intruded  with  the  care  and  iuftruc'lion  of  their  can- 

dr  PEDANT,  a  fehoolmafter  or  pedagogue,  who  pro- 
fefles  to  inflruftand  govern  youth,  teach  them  the  hu- 
manities,  and  the  arts.  See  Pedagogue. 

Pedant  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  rough,  unpoliflied  man  of 
letters,  who  makes  an  impertinent  ufe  of  the  Lienees, 
and  abounds  in  unfeafonable  criticifms  and  obferva- 

tl0Dacier  defines  a  pedant,  a  perfon  who  has  more  read¬ 
ing  than  good  fenfe.  See  Pedantry. 

^Pedants  are  people  ever  armed  with  quibbles  and 
fylLifms,  breathe  nothing  but  difputation  and  cni- 
cLery,  and  purfue  a  propofition  to  the  laft  limits  of 

l°SMalebranchedefcribesa  pedant  as  a  man  full  of  falfe 

erudition,  who  makes  a  parade  of  h.s  kno«ledge  -  nd 
is  ever  quoting  feme  Greek  or  Latin  author,  or  hunt 
in 2  hack  to  a  remote  etymology. 

gSt  Evremont  fays,  that  to  paint  the  folly  of  a  pedanU 
we  mullreprefent  him  as  turning  all  convevfation  tofome 
one  foience  or  fubjeA  he  is  bed  acquainted  withal. 

There  are  pedants  of  all  conditions,  and  ad  robes. 
Wicouefort  fays,  an  ambatTador,  always  attentive  to 
formalities  and  decorums,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  polui- 

CalpEDANTRY,  or  Ped anti sm, 'the  quality  or  mar,- 
ner  of  a  pedant.  &ee  Pedant. 
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Pedarfon  To  fwetl  up  little  and  low  things,  to  make  a  vain 
Jl  ^  (how  of  fcience,  to  heap  up  Greek  and  Latin,  without 
judgment,  to  tear  thofe  to  pieces  who  differ  from  us 
about  a  paffage  in  Suetonius  or  other  ancient  authors, 
or  in  the  etymology  of  a  word,  to  ftir  up  all  the  world 
againft  a  man  for  not  admiring  Cicero  enough,  to  be 
interefted  for  the  reputation  of  an  ancient  as  if  he  were 
our  next  of  kin,  is  what  we  properly  call  pedantry . 

PED  A  RIAN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thofe  fenators 
who  fignified  their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  with  their 
tongues  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  walked  over  to  the  fide  of 
thofe  whofe  opinion  they  approved  of,  in  divi lions  of 
the  fenate. 

Dr  Middleton  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
word.  He  fays,  that  though  the  magiftrates  of  Rome 
had  a  right  to  a  place  and  vote  in  the  fenate  both  du- 
ring  their  office  and  after  it,  and  before  they  were  put 
upon  the  roll  by  the  cenfors,  yet  they  had  not  pro¬ 
bably  a  right  to  fpeak  or  debate  there  on  any  queftion, 
at  lead  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic.  For  this 
feems  to  have  been  the  original  diftin&ion  between  them 
and  the  ancient  fenators,  as  it  is  plainly  intimated  in  the 
formule  of  the  confular  edi£t,  fent  abroad  to  fummon 
the  fenate,  which  was  addreffed  to  all  fenators,  and  to 
ail  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  fenate.  From 
this  diftin&ion,  thofe  who  had  only  a  right  to  vote 
were  called  in  ridicule  pedarian  ;  becaufe  they  fignified 
their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  their  tongues,  and  upon 
every  divifion  of  the  fenate  went  over  to  the  fide  of 
thofe  whole  opinion  they  .pproved.  It  was  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  this  old  cuftom,  which  feems  to  have  been 
wholly  dropt  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  that 
the  mute  part  of  the  fenate  continued  Hill  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  pedarlans ,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  who 
in  giving  an  account  to  Atticus  of  a  certain  debate 
and  deciee  of  the  fenate  upon  it,  fays  that  it  was 
made  with  the  eager  and  general  concurrence  of  the 
pedarians,  though  againft  the  authority  of  all  the  con- 
Eulars. 

PEDATURA,  a  term  ufed,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
for  a  fpace  or  proportion  of  a  certain  number  of  feet 
fet  out.  This  word  often  occurs  in  writers  on  mili¬ 
tary  affairs:  as  in  Hyginus  de  Cailrametatione  we  meet 
with  meminerimus  itaque  ad  computationem  cohortis  equitata: 
mtlUarta  pedaturam  ad  mil/etrecentos  Jexaginta  dart  debere ; 
which  is  thus  explained  :  The  pedatura,  or  fpace  al¬ 
lowed  for  a  cohors  equitata  or  provincial  cohort,  con- 
iifting  of  both  borfe  and  foot,  could  not  be  the  fame 
as  the  pedatura  of  an  uniform  body  of  infantry,  of  the 
iarae  number,  but  muft  exceed  it  by  360  feet ;  for  the 
proportion  of  the  room  of  one  horfeman  to  one  foot 
ioldier  be  affigns  as  two  and  a  half  to  one. 

PEDERAS  TS,  the  fame  with  Sodo  m-ites. 

PEDESTAL,  in  architecture,  the  lowed  part  of 
an  order  of  columns,  being  that  p  rt  which  fuftains  the 
column,  and  ferves  it  as  a  foot  or  Hand.  See  Co¬ 
lumn. 

PEDLEAN,  in  Grecian  antiquity.  The  city  of 
Athens  was  anciently  divided  into  three  different 
parts ;  one  on  the  deicent  of  an  hill  ;  another  on  the 
iea-fhore;  and  a  third  in  a  plain  between  the  other 
two.  The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  region  were 
called  ruSta^  Pediteatis,  formed  from  ‘o'oJwv,  «*  plain, 

«or  ‘‘  fiat or  as  Ariftotle  will  have  it,  Pediaci ;  thofe 


of  the  hill,  Diacrians ;  and  thofe  of  the  ffiore,  Pa-  PcffLthv 
ralians.  ,  Pedicuias. 

Thefe  quarters  ufually  compofed  fo  many  different 
fa£ions.  Pififtratus  made  ufe  of  the  Pediceans  againft 
the  Diacrians.  I11  the  time  of  Solon,  when  a  form 
of  government  was  to  be  chofen,  the  Diacrians  chofe 
it  democratic  ;  the  Pediteans  demanded  an  ariftocra- 
cy ;  and  the  Paralians  a  mixed  government. 

PEDICLE,  among  botanifts,  that  part  of  a  (talk 
which  immediately  fuftains  the  leaf  of  a  flower  or  a 
fruit,  and  is  commonly  called  a  fgotjlalk . 

PEDICULUS,  the  Louse,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  infeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  It  has  fix 
feet,  two  eyes,  and  a  fort  of  ding  iri  the  mouth ;  the 
feelers  are  as  long  as  the  thorax  ;  and  the  belly  is  de- 
preffed  and  fublobated.  It  is  an  oviparous  animal. 

They  are  not  peculiar  to  man  alone,  but  infeft  other 
animals,  as  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  even  fifties  and 
vegetables;  but  thefe  are  of  peculiar  fpecies  on  each 
animal,  according  to  the  particular  nature  of  each,  fome 
of  which  are  different  from  thofe  which  infeff  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  Nay,  even  infe£b  are  infefted  with  vermin 
which  feed  on  and  torment  them.  Several  kinds  of 
beetles  are  fubjedt  to  lice  ;  but  particularly  that  Lind 
called  by  way  of  eminence  th tloufy  beetle .  The  lice  oil 
this  are  very  numerous,  and  will  not  be  ffiook  off.  The 
earwig  is  often  infefted  with  lice,  juft  at  the  fet- 
ting  on  of  its  bea  1  :  thefe  are  white,  and  (hilling  like 
mites,  but  they  are  much  finallcr  ;  they  are  round- 
backed,  flat-bellied,  and  have  long,  legs,  particularly 
the  foremoft  pair.  Snails  of  all  kinds,  but  efpecially 
the  laige  naked  forts,  are  very  fubjedt  to  lice  ;  which 
are  continually  feen  running  about  them,  and  devour¬ 
ing  them.  Numbers  of  little  red  lice,  with  a  very 
fmail  head,  and  rn  (hope  refembling  a  tortoife,  are  of¬ 
ten  feen  about  the  legs  of  fpiders,  and  they  never  leave 
the  animal  while  he  lives  ;  but  if  lie  is  killed,  they  al- 
moft  inftantly  for  lake  him.  A  fort  of  whitiffi  lice  U 
found  on  humble-bees  ;  they  are  alfo  found  upon  ants  ; 
and  fifties  are  not  lefs  fubjedt  to  them  than  other  ani¬ 
mals. 

Kircher  tells  us,  that  he  found  lice  alfo  on  flies,  ani 
M.  de  la  Hire  has  given  a  curious  account  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  which  he  found  on  the  common  fly.  Havingoc- 
call  on  to  view  a  living  fly  with  the  microfcope,  he  ob- 
ferved  on  its  head,  back,  and  (boulders,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Email  animal*  crawling  very  nimbly  about,  and  v 
often  climbing  up  the  hairs  which  grow  at  the  origin 
of  the  fly’s  legs.  He  with  a  fine  needle  took  up  one  of 
thefe,  and  placed  it  before  the  microfcope  ufed  to  view 
the  animalcules  in  fluids.  It  had  eight  legs  ;  four  on 
each  fide.  Thefe  were  not  placed  very  diftant  from 
each  other;  but  the  four  towards  the  head  were  fepa- 
rated  by  a  frnall  fpace  from  the  four  towards  the  tail. 

The  feet  were  of  a  particular  ftru&ure,  being  compo¬ 
fed  of  fevcral  fingers,  as  it  were,  and  fitted  for  taking 
fad  hold  of  any  thing  ;  but  the  two  neared  the  head 
were  alfo  more  remarkable  in  this  particular  than  thofe 
near  the  tail  ;  the  extremities  of  the  legs  for  a  little 
way  above  the  feet  were  dry  and  void  or  flefti  like  the 
legs  of  birds,  but  above  this  part  they  appeared  plump 
and  fle(hy.  It  had  two  Luall  horns  upon  its  head, 
formed  of  feveral  hairs  arranged  clofely  together;  ani 
there  were  fomeother  clufters  of  hairs  by  the  fide  of  thefe 
■L  2  horns^ 
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horns,  hut  they  had  not  the  fame  figure  ;  and  towards 

- the  origin  of  the  hinder  legs  there  were  two  other  fiich 

clutters  of  hairs  which  took  their  origin  at  the  middle 
of  the  back.  The  whole  creature  was  of  a  bright  yel- 
lowifh  red  ;  the  legs,  and  all  the  body,  except  a  large 
fpot  in  the  centre,  were  perfedlly  tranfparent.  In  fize, 
he  computed  it  to  be  about  -^Voth  part  of  the  head  of 
the  fly  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  fuch  kind  of  vermin  are 
rarely  found  on  flies. 

The  loufe  which  infefts  the  human  body  makes  a 
very  curious  appearance  through  a  microfeope.  It  has 
fuch  a  tranfparent  fhell  or  fknythat  we  are  able  to 
difeover  more  of  what  pafles  within  its  body  that  in 
mo  ft  other  living  creatures.  It  has  naturally  three  di- 
vifions,  the  head,  the  breaft,  and  the  tail  part.  In 
the  head  appear  two  fine  black  eyes,  with  a  horn  that 
has  five  joints,  and  is  furrounded  with  htirs  Handing 
before  each  eye  ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  or  fnout 
there  is  a  pointed  proje&ing  part,  which  ferves  a3  a 
{heath  or  cafe  to  a  piercer  or  fucker,  which  the  crea¬ 
ture  thrufts  into  the  Ikin  to  draw  out  the  blood  and 
humours  which  are  its  dettined  food  ;  for  it  has  no 
mouth  that  opens  in  the  common  way.  This  piercer 
or  bicker  is  judged  to  be  700  times  fmallcr  than  a 
hair,  and  k  contained  in  another  cafe  within  the  firft, 
and  can  be  drawn  in  or  thruft  out  at  pleafure.  The 
breaft  is  very  beautifully  marked  in  the  middle  ;  the 
{kin  is  tranfparent,  and  full  of  little  pits  ;  and  from 
the  under  part  of  it  proceed  fix  legs,  each  having  five 
joints,  and  their  Ikin  all  the  way  refembling  fliagreen, 
except  at  the  ends  where  it  is  fmoother.  Each  leg  is 
terminated  by  two  claws,  which  are  hooked,  and  are 
of  an  unequal  length  and  fize.  Thefe  it  ufes  as  we 
would  a  thumb  and  middle  finger  ;  and  there  are  hairs 
between  thefe  claws  as  well  as  all  over  the  legs.  On 
the  back  part  of  the  tail  there  may  be  difeovered  fome 
ring-like  divifions,  and  a  fort  of  marks  which  look 
like  the  ftrokes  of  a  rod  on  the  human  (kin  ;  the  belly 
looks  like  fhagreen,  and  towards  the  lower  end  it  is 
very  clear,  and  full  of  pits :  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  there  are  two  femi circular  parts  all  covered  over 
with  hairs,  which  ferve  to  conceal  the  anus.  When 
the  loufe  moves  its  legs,  the  motion  of  the  truifcles, 
which  all  unite  in  an  oblong  dark  fpot  in  the  middle  of 
the  breaft,  may  be  diftinguiftied  perfectly,  and  fo  may 
the  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  head  when  it  moves 
its  horns.  We  may  likewife  fee  the  various  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  which  are  white,  with 
the  pulfe  regularly  beating  in  the  arteries.  But  the 
moft  furprifing  of  all  the  fights  is  the  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  guts,  which  is  continued  all  the  way  from  the 
ilomach  down  to  the  anus. 

If  one  of  thefe  creatures,  when  hungry,  be  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  it  will  thruft  its  fucker  into 
the  Ikin,  and  the  blood  which  it  fucks  may  be  feen 
palling  in  a  fine  ftream  to  the  fore-part  of  the  head 
where,  falling  into  aroundifh  cavity,  it  pafles  again  in 
a  fine  ftream  to  another  ciicular  receptacle  in  the 
middle  of  the  head  ;  from  thence  it  runs  through  a 
{mall  veflel  to  the  breaft,  and  then  to  a  gut  winch 
reaches  to  the  hinder  part  qf  the  body,  where  in  a  curve 
‘it  turns  again  a  little  upward  ;  in  the  breaft  and  gut  the 
,  blood  is  moved  without  intermiflion,  with  a  great 
force  ;  efpecially  in  the  gut,  where  it  occafions  fuch  a 
contraflion  of  the  gut  as  is  very  furprifing.  In  the 


upper  part  of  the  crooked  afeending  gut  above-men- 
tioned,  the  propelled  blood  ftands  ft  ill,  and  feems  to 
undergo  a  feparation,  fome  of  it  becoming  clear  and 
w^terifh,  while  other  black  particles  are  puttied  for¬ 
ward  to  the  anus.  If  a  loufe  is  placed  on  its  back, 
two  bloody  darkifh  fpots  appear  ;  the  larger  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  the  letter  towards  the  tail ;  the 
motions  of  which  are  followed  by  the  pulfation  of  the 
dark  bloody  fpot,  in  or  over  which  the  white  bladder 
feems  to  lie.  This  motion  of  the  fyftole  and  diaftole 
is  beft  feen  when  the  creature  begins  to  grow  weak  ; 
and  on  pricking  the  white  bladder,  which  feems  to  be 
the  heart,  the  creature  inftantly  dies..  The  lower  dark 
fpot  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  excrement  in  the  gut. 

Lice  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  hermaphrodites  :  bu^ 
this  is  erroneous  ;  for  Mr  Lieuwenhoeck  obferved,  that 
the  males  have  flings  in  their  tails,  which  the  females 
have  not.  And  lie  fuppofes  the  fmavting  pain  which 
thofe  creatures  fometimes  give,  to  be  owing  to  their 
flinging  with  thefe  flings  when  made  uneafy  by  pref- 
fure  or  otherwife.  He  fays,  that  he  felt  little  or  no 
pain  from  their  fuckers,  though  fix  of  them  were  feed¬ 
ing  on  his  hand  at  once.  . 

In  order  to  know  the  true  hiflory  and  manner  01 
breeding  of  thefe  creatures,  Mr  Lieuwenhoeck  put  two 
female  lice  into  a  black  ftoeking,  which  he  wore  night 
and  day.  He  found,  on  examination,  th.t  in  fix  days, 
one  of  them  had  laid  above  50  eggs  ;  and,  upon  dif¬ 
fering  it,  he  found  as  many  yet  remaining  in  the 
ovary  1  whence  he  condu  •1,  that  in  12  days  it  would 
have  laid  too  eggs.  Thefe  eggs  naturally  hatch  in 
fix  days,  and  would  then  probably  have  produced  50 
males,  and  as  many  females  ;  and  thefe  females  coming- 
to  their  full  growth  in  18  days,  might  each  of  them 
be  fuppofed  after  12  days  more  to  lay  100  eggs? 
which  eggs,  in  fix  days  mote,  might  produce  a  young 
brood  of  5000  :  fo  that  in  eight  weeks,  one  loufe  may 
fee  5000  of  its  own  dependents. 

Signior  Rhedi,  who  has  more  attentively  obferved. 
thefe  animals  than  any  other  author,  has  given  fever  it 
engravings  of  the  different  fpecies  office  fount  on  dif¬ 
ferent  animals.  Men,  he  obferves,  are  fubjeft  to  two- 
kinds  ;  the  common  loufe  and  the  crab-loufe.  He 
obferves  alfo,  that  the  fize  of  the  lice  is  not  at  all  pro¬ 
portioned  to  that  of  the  animal  which  they  infeft  ? 
fince  the  ftarling  has  them  as  large  as  the  l'wan. 

Some  kinds  of  conftitution3  are  more  apt  to  breed 
lice  than  others:  and  in  fome  places  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  heat,  they  are  certain  to  be  deitroyed  upon: 
people  who  in  other  climates  are  over-run  with  them. 
It  is  an  obfervation  of  Oviedo,  that  the  Spanifh  fad- 
ors,  who  are  generally  much  afflicted  with  lice,  always 
lofe  them  in  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in  their  voy¬ 
ages  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  have  them  again  on  then- 
returning  to  the  fame  degree.  This  is  not  only  true  o£ 
the  Spaniards,  but  of  all  other  people  who  make  the 
fame  voyage  ;  for  though  they  fet  oat  ever  fo  loufy, 
they  have  not  one  of  thofe  creatures  by  the  time  they 
come  to  the  tropic.  And  in  the  ladies  there  is  no 
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fscli  thing  as  a  loufe  abouc  the  body,  though  the 
people  be  ever  fo  nafly.  The  failors  continue  free 
from  thefe  creatures  till  their  return  ;  but  in  going 
back,  they  ufually  begin  to  be  loufy  after  they  arrive 
at  the  latitude  of  the  Madeira  iflands.  The  extreme 
fweats.  which  th«  working  people  naturally  fall  into 
*  between 
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dieu Jin  between  the  latitude  of  Madeira  and  the  Indies,  drown 
and  deftroy  the  lice  ;  and  have  the  fame  effcdl  as  the 
rubbing  over  the  loufy  heads  of  children  with  butter 
and  oil  The  fweat,  in  thefe  hot  clknates,  is  not  rank 
as  in  Europe,  and  therefore  it  is  not  apt  to  breed  lice  ; 
but  when  people  return  into  latitudes  where  they 
fweat  rank  again,  their  naftinefs  fubje&s  them  to  the 
fame  visitations  of  thefe  vermin  as  before.  The  people 
%  in  general  in  the  Indies  are  very  fubjedt  to  lice  in  their 
heads,  tho*  free  from  them  on  their  bodies.  The  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  their  heads  fweat  lefs  than  their  bodies, 
and  they  take  no  care  to  comb  and  clean  them.  The 
Spanifh  negroes  wafh  their  heads  thoroughly  once  every 
week  with  foap,  to  prevent  their  being  loufy.  This 
makes  them  efcape  much  better  than  the  other  ne¬ 
groes  who  are  flaves  there  ;  for  the  lice  grow  fo  nu¬ 
merous  in  their  heads,  that  they  often  eat  large  holes 
in  them. 

Cleanlinefs  is  doubtlefs  the  grand  fecret  by  which 
to  keep  clear  from  lice,  efpecially  when  we  wear 
woollen  clothes.  It  is  alfo  necefiary  where  there  is  any 
danger,  to  take  nourifhing,  fncculent  food,  and  to  ufe 
wholefomc  drink.  J.  Mercurial  advifes  frequent 
purges  as  a  cure  in  the  pedicular  difeafe  :  it  is  necef- 
fary  alfo  to  rub  with  garlic  and  muftard,  to  take 
treacle  inwardly,  alfo  faked  and  acid  food,  to  bathe, 
and  to  foment  the  body  with  a  deco&ion  of  lupines,  or  of 
gall  nuts ;  but  the  mod  efFc&inl  remedies  are  fulphur 
and  tobacco,  mercurial  ointment,  black  pepper,  and 
vinegar.  Monkeys  and  fome  Hottentots,  we  are  told, 
^at  lice  ;  and  are  thence  denominated  phthirophages. 
On  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea  it  is  reported,  that  there 
is  a  nation  of  fmall  llature  and  of  a  black  eolour, 
who  ufe  locufls  for  the  greateft  part  of  their  food,' 
prepared  only  with  filt.  On  fuch  food  thofe  men 
live  till  40,  and  then  die  of  a  pedicular  or  loufy  dif¬ 
eafe.  A  kind  of  winged  lice  devour  them,  their 
body  putrefies,  and  they  die  in  great  torment.  It  is 
mlo  a  fad  that  the  negroes  on  the  wek  coaft  of  Africa 
take  great  delight  in  making  their  women  clear  the  r 
bodies  of  lice,  and  thofe  latter  devour  them  with  gree- 
dinefs  as  faft  as  they  find  them. 

^  ancient  medicine  lice  were  eflesmed  aperient 
febrifuge,  and  proper  for  curing  a  pale  comolexion. 

I  he  natural  repugnance  to  thofe  ugly  creatures  (fays 
Eernery)  pei  haps  contributed  more  to  banifn  the  fever 
tnan  the  remedy  itfelf.  In  the  jaundice  five  or  fix 
w.re  fallowed  in  a  foft  egg.  In  the  fu?preffion  of 
urine,  which  happens  frequently  to  'children  at  their 
b.rch,  a  living  loufe  is  introduced  into  the  urethra, 
which,  by  the  tickling  which  it  occalions  in  the  ca¬ 
nal,  forces  the  fphinder  t®  relax,  and  permits  the 
nnne  to  flow.  A  bug  produces  the  fame  effed:.  Far¬ 
riers  have  alfo  a  euftom  (fays  M.  Bourgeois)  of  in¬ 
troducing  one  or  two  lice  into  the  urethra  of  horfes 
when  they  are  feized  with  a  retention  of  urine,  a  dif¬ 
eafe  pretty  common  among  them.  But,  according  to 
the  Continuation  of  the  Materia  Medica,  to  ufe  the 
pedicular  medicine  with  the  greated.  advantage,  one 
v/onld  need  to  be  in  Africa,  where  thofe  infects  are 
carefully  fought  after  and  fwallowed  as  a  delicious 
moi  iel.  I  lie  great  diftin&ion  between  thofe  which 
imeit  mankind  is  into  the  head  and  body  loufe.  The 
former  is  hard  and  high  coloured,  and  the  latter  lefs 
compact  and  more  of  an  afhen  colour.  If  it  were 
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poftble  to  give  a  reafon  why  fome  families  of  the  Pediluvi- 
fame  fpecies  flick  to  the  head  and  others  to  thf  um* 
clothe?,  &c.  it  would  alfo  in  all  probability  be  pof-  - r~- 

bpe  underftand  the  nature  of  many  contagious 
difeafes.  0 

PEDILUVIUM,  or  Bathing  of  the  Feet.  The 
ufes  of  warm  bathing  in  general,  and  of  the  pedilu- 
vium  in  particular,  are  fo  little  underftood,  that  thev 
are  often  prepofteroufly  ufed,  and  fometimes  as  initidi- 
cioufly  abftained  from. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  E flays,  we  find  an  in¬ 
genious  author’s  opinion  of  the  warm  pediluvium,  not- 
w  th Handing  that  of  Borclli,  Boerhaave,  and  Hoff, 
man,  to  the  contrary,  to  be,  That  the  legs  becomin  >• 
warmer  than  before,  the  blood  in  them  is  warmed": 
this  blood  ranfying,  di fiends  the  veiTels  ;  and  in  circu¬ 
lating  imparts  a  great  degree  of  warmth  to  the  reft  of 
the  mafs  ;  and  as  there  is  a  portion  of  it  conftantly 
palling  through  the  legs,  and  acquiring  new  heat 
there,  wmch  heat  is  in  the  courfe  of  circulation  com- 
municated  to  the  reft  of  the  blood,  the  whole  mafs  ra¬ 
tifying,  occupies  a  larger  fpace,  and  of  confequence 
circulates  with  greater  force.  The  volume  of  the 
blood  being  thus  increafed,  every  vefTel  is  diftende ' 
and  every  part  of  the  body  feels,  the  effeds  of  it ;  the 
diftant  parts,  a  little  later  than  thofe  firft  heated.  The  - 
benelit  obtained  by  a  warm  pediluvium  is  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  its  making  a  derivation  into  the  parts  im- 
merfed,  and  a  revulfion  from  thofe  affeded,  becaufe 
they  are  relieved  ;  but  the  cure  is  performed  by  the  di- 
red  contrary  method  of  operating,  viz:  by  a  greater 
force  of  circulation  through  the  parts  affeded,  remo- 
ving  what  was  ftagnant  or  moving  too  fluggiftfly  there. 

W  arm  bathing  is  of  no  fervice  where  there  is  an  irre- 
loluble  ol  ftrudion,  though,  by  its  taking  off  from  a 
ipaim  in  general,  it  may  feem  to  give  a  moment’s  eafe ; 
nor  does  it  draw  from  the  diftant  parts,  but  often 
hurts  by  puftimg  againft  matter  that  will  not  yield 
with  a  monger  impetus  of  circulation  than  the  ftretch- 
ed  and  difeafed  vcflels  can  bear  :  fo  that  where  there 
is  any  fufpicion  of  feirrhus,  warm  bathing  of  any  fort 
mould  never  be  ufed.  On  the  other  hand,  where  ob- 
ltructions  are  not  of  long  ftanding,  and  the  impaded 
mattei*  is  not  obftinatc,  warm  baths  may  be  of  great 
ufe  to  refolve  them  quickly.  In  recent  colds,  with 
login  humoral  peripneumonies,  they  are  frequently  r n 
immediate  cure  This  they  effed  by  increafing  the 
force  o  the  circulation,  opening  the  lkin,  and  driving 
y  1 1  tough  the  lungs  that  lentor  which  ftagnated 
or  moved  ftowly  in  them.  As  thus  conducing  to  the 
ref  ilution  of  obftrudions,  they  may  be  confidered  as 
ihort  anc.  fafe  fevers;  and  in  uling  them  we  imitate 
nature,  weich  by  a  fever  often  carries  off  an  obftrud- 
ing  caufe  of  a  chronical  ailment.  Borelli,  Boerhaave, 
and  Hoffman,  are  all  of  opinion,  tint  the  warmpedilu- 
vium  ads  by  driving  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  into 
the  parts  immerfed.  But  arguments  mull  give  way 

rrr  V  the  exberlmenCs  related  in  the  Medical 
idlays  feem  to  prove  to  a  demonftration,  that  the 
Warm  pedtluvinm  ads  by  rarifying  the  blood. 

A  warm  pediluvium,  when  rightly  tempered,  may  he 
ufed  as  a  f«fe  corcial,  fcy  whtch  circulation  can  be 
roufed  or  1 1  gentle  fever  raffed  ;  with  this  advantage 
over  the  cordials  and  fudotifics,  that  the  effed  of  them 
may  be  takew  olF  at  pleasure. 
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.  Pcdiluvia  are  fometimcs  ufed  in  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  of  learned  men. 

Dr  Stevenfon  thinks  their  frequent  tuma  tuous  opera- 
tions  render  that  fufpefted,  and  at  beft  of  very  doubt¬ 
ful  effedl  :  and  he  therefore  prefers  Monf.  Mart 
Lauf  nne’s  method  of  bathing  thejkm*  “Ot  ody  of  Uj. 


Lauf  nne  s  reettiocl  ot  oau.mg  o- . ■> 

letrs  but  of  the  whole  body,  with  a  fofc  cloth  dipped 
water,  every  four  lours,  till  the  eruption  ;  by 
which  means  the  pnftnles  may  become  univerfal  y 
higher,  and  confequently  more  fafe. 

PEDIMENT.  See  Architecture,  P-  24°-f  c* 
PEDLAR,  a  travelling  foot-trader,  bee 

Britain  (and  formerly  in  France)  the  pedlars  are 
de Coifed  •  but  it  is  othtrwife  in  certain  countries.  In 
Spanifh  America,  the  buf.nefs  is  fo  profitable,  that  it 
is  thought  by  no  means  d.flionourable  ;  and  there  are 
many  fent-lemen  in  Old  Spain,  who,  when  their  ur- 
cumftanccs  are  declining,  fend  their  fons  to  th  In¬ 
dies  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  m  this  way.  Almoft 
all  the  commodities  of  Europe  are  distribute-,  turough 
the  fouthern  continent  of  America  by  means  of  thefe 
ned'ais.  They  come  from  Panama  to  P  ita  by  ft  a  , 
and  in  the  road  from  the  port  laid  mentioned,  they 
make  Peura  their  fir  It  voyage  to  Lima.  Some  take  the 
Ld  through  Caxamalia  ;  others  through  1  rux.Uo, 
alo.-.g  (bore  from  Lima.  '1  hey  take  their  palfage  back 
to  Panama  by  fea,  and  perhaps  take  with  them  a  little 
cargo  of  brandy.  At  Panama  they  again  flock  diem- 
felves  with  Europea ivgoods,  returning  by  fea  to  Pai  a, 
where  they  are  put  on  (hove  there  they  hue  mules 
End  load  them,  the  Indians  going  with  them  in  order 
lo  lead  them  hack.  Their  travelling  expences  are  next 
to  nothing  ;  for  the  Indians  are  brought  under  fuch 
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of  learned  men.  It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
prove  his  knowledge  that  he  fpent  four  years  in  tra- 
veliinT  through  different  countries  in  Europe,  Alia, 
and  Africa,  with  a  train  f. li table  to  his  quality ;  of 
which  travels  there  is  a  relation  ft.ll  extant,  but  lo 
loaded  with  fabulous  circumllar.ces,  that  it  wounds 
the  reputation  it  wa3  deligncd  to  raife.  At  his  re¬ 
turn  he  efpoufed  Ifabella,  daughter  to  the  count  of 
Urg-el.  and  grand-daughter  to  Don  Pedro,  the  fourth 
king  of  Portugal,  which  was  efteemed  a  very  great 
advancement  of  his  fortune.  He  was  eleded  into  the 
moil  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  April  22.  1417,  >n 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  ot  his  couf.n  Henry  V. 
giandfon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  the  father  s  fide,  as 
our  duke  of  Coimbra  was  by  the  mother.  In  1440 
he  was  declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  his 
coufin  Don  Alonfo  V.  fon  of  king  Edward,  who  died 
bv  the  plague.  He  found  fome  difficulty  at  firft  in 
the  difcliarge  of  his  office,  both  from  the  queen-mo- 
ther  and  others.  But  upon  the  whole,  h.s  admin.ftra- 
tion  was  fo  mild  and  fo  juft,  that  the  magiftrates  and 
people  of  Lifbon  concurred  in  demanding  his  leave  to 
ereCt  a  ftatue  to  him.  The  regent  thanked  them,  fa.d 
he  ftiould  be  unwilling  to  fee  a  work  of  their  s  demo- 
lilhed:  and  that  he  was  fufficiently  rewarded  by  this 

public  teftimony  of  their  affe&ions.  The  queen  dow- 
Ler  wifhed  to  raife  disturbances  in  Portugal  by  aiming 
to  recover  the  regency  to  hetfelf ;  but  the  fleadinefs 
of  the  regent’s  admin.ftration,  the  attachment  of  the 
l  eft  part  of  the  nobility  to  him,  and  his  enjoying,  in 
fo  abfolute  a  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  people  ; 
not  only  fecured  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the  ltate, 
but  raifed  the  credit  likewife  of  the  crown  of  Portugal 
.  _ _ ill  the  fentnnents  of  its  neigh- 
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to  nothing  ;  for  the  Indians  are  brougiit  uncer  meu  kutja.e  ^  [he  fentIment,  0f  its  neigh 

fnbjeflion,  that  they  find  lodging  for  them,  an  P™-  ;n  the  courfe  of  his  retrenev  he  had  made  1 

,VendCr  TZZw  'S  to  accept  ofthis  for  his  continual  ftudy  to  pu 


vender  for  their  muics,  o  , 

honour  done  them  for  their  guefts  to  accept  of  this  for 
nothing,  unlefs  the  (iranger  now  and  then,  out  of  ge- 
nerofity  or  compaffion,  makes  a  final!  recornpence. 

In  Poland,  where  there  are  few  or  no  manufaaures, 
almoft  all  the  merchandife  is  carried  on  byPedlars’"’h" 
are  fai  l  to  be  generally  Scotfmen,  and  who,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to 

E0 PEDC)METE R,  or  Podometer,  formed  from 
„  .  be,  «  foot,”  and  ^Ipov,  “  meafnre,”  way-wifer ; 
a  mechanical  inftrument,  in  form  of  a  watch,  confifl- 
inrr  of  various  w’  eeh  with  teeth,  catching  in  one  ano¬ 
ther,  all  difpofed  in  the  fame  plane  ;  which,  by  means 
of  a  chain  or  firing  fattened  to  a  rr i  n  3  foot,  or  to  the 
wheel  of  a  chariot,  advance  a  notch  each  fttp,  or ‘  ea 
revolution  of  the  wheel  ;  fo  that  the  number  being 
ma  ked  on  the  edge  of  each  wheel,  one  may  number 
the  paces,  or  meafure  exaftly  the  diftauce  from  one 
place  to  another.  There  are  fome  of  them  wlnciimk 
th»  time  on  a  dial-plate,  and  are  in  every  refped  much 
like  a  watch,  and  are  accordingly  worn  in  the  pocket 

1UVpEDRO  (Don)  of  Portugal,  duke  of  Coimbra, 
was  the  fourth  chil  l  and  fecoiid  fnrviving  fon  o.  King 
John  of  Portugal,  and  was  born  March  the  4th  1394. 
His  father  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  which, 
joined  to  firing  natural  abilities  and  much  application, 
rendered  him  one  of  the  molt  accompli fhed  Pnnces 
of  his  time.  He  was  not  only  very  learned  liimfelf, 
fcut  a  great  lover  of  learning,  and  a  great  patron 


hours  :  for  in  the  courie  ef  his  regency  he  had  made  it 
his  continual  ftudy  to  puifue  the  public  g°°J  ea?e 
the  people  in  general,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lifbon  in 
particular,  of  feveral  impofitions  ;  to  maintain  the  laws 
in  their  full  vigour  ;  to  give  the  king  an  excc  lent  edu- 
cation  ;  and  if  that  had  'been  at  all  praaicable,  to  d.f- 
fufe  a  perfed  unanimity  through  the  court,  by  al¬ 
leging  the  malice  and  envy  of  his  enemies.  The  king 
when  he  came  of  age,  and  the  carte,  or  parliament, 
expreffed  their  entire  fatisfaftion  with  the  regent  s  ad¬ 
mimftration  ;  and  all  parties  entirely  approved  ot  the 
king’s  marriage  with  Donna  Ifabella,  the  regent  » 
daughter,  which  was  celebrated  in  1446.  The  enmi¬ 
ty  of  his  enemies,  however,  was  not  in  the  leatt  aoated 
by  the  regent’s  being  out  of  office.  _  They  lb  Per„e 

cutedhim  with  then  unjuft  calumnies,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  made  the  king  hearken  to  their  falfehooE.  The 
unfortunate  duke,  when  ordered  to  appear  before  the 

king,  was  ad* ifed  to  take  with  him  an  efcort  of  hont 
andL’foot.  In  his  pafTage  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and 
quickly  after  he  was  furrounded  by  tue  king  s  troops. 
Soon  after  he  was  attacked,  and  111  the  heat  ot  aftion 
be  was  killed  :  nor  was  the  envy  of  his  enemies  even 
then  fatiated;  his  body  was  forbid  burial ;  and  was 
at  length  taken  away  privately  by  the  peafimts.  -  ■ 
virtue;  however  bated  in  courts,  was  adored  by  the  un- 
corrupt  part  of  his  countrymen.  -t  length,  tho  ,  by  an 
infpeftiim  of  his  papers,  the  king  faw,  when  it  was  too 
late  the  iniuft.ee  that  had  been  done  the  man  who  had 
behaved  fo  well  in  fo  high  and  difficult  an  oJfiet 
whefe  papers  only  difeovered  figns  ot  further  benefit 


duncle, 

'  cebles. 
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to  the  king  and  his  dominions.  In  confequcnce  of 
thefe  difcoveries,  the  duke’s  adherents  were  declared 
loyal  fubje&s,  all  profecutions  were  ordered  to  ceafe, 
and  the  king  defired  the  body  of  Coimbra  to  be  tranf- 
ported  with  great  pomp  from  the  cable  of  Abrantes 
to  the  monaflery  of  Batalha  ;  where  it  was  interred  in 
the  toifcb  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  eredled  for  himfelf. 
The  royal  n  me  of  Don  Pedro  occurs  often  in  the  hi* 


1  PEE 

of  the  Hay-family,  the  famous  Merlin  is  fuppofed  to  Peek 
he  buried.  There  was  an  old  traditional  prophecy  II 

hilt  tVl<a  l/m  T/lornn  U  ~  _ *.  1  1  .  .  PtiCT. 


flory  of  Portugal,  and  many  who  bore  the  name  were 
Angularly  diftinguifhed  either  for  internal  abilities,  or 


external  fplendor.  See  Portugal. 

PEDUNCLE,  in  botany.  See  Pedicle. 

PEEBLES,  erTwEEDALE,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
extending  25  milts  in  length  and  18  in  breadth,  it 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Ettrick  Foreft,  on  the  fouth 
by  Annandale,  on  the  well  by  Clydefdale,  and  on  the 
north  by  Mid  Lothian.  Tweedale  is  a  hilly  country, 
well  watered  with  the  Tweed,  the  Yarrow,  and  a 
great  number  of  fmaller  breams  that  fertilize  the  val¬ 
leys,  which  produce  good  harvefts  of  oats  and  barley, 
with  fome  propcition  of  wheat.  All  the  riven  of  any 
confluence  abound  with  trout  and  falmon.  The  lake 
called  Weft- Water  Loch  fvvarms  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  eels.  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  when  the 
weft  wind  blows,  they  tumble  into  the  river  Yarrow  in 
fuch  fhoals,  that  the  people  who  wade  in  to  catch 
them  run  the  rifle  of  being  overturned.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  lake  on  the  borders  of  Annandale,  called  Loch- 
gennen ,  which  forms  a  cataradft  over  a  precipice  250 
paces  high  :  here  the  water  falls  with  fuch  a  momen¬ 
tum  as  to  kill  the  fifh  underneath.  About  the  middle 
of  this  country  is  the  hill  or  mountain  of  Braid alb, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  fea  may  be  feen  on  each  fide 
of  the  ifland.  Tweedale  abounds  with  limeftone  and 
freefione.  The  hills  are  generally  as  green  as  the 
downs  in  Suflex,  and  feed  innumerable  flocks  of  fheep, 
that  yield  great  quantities  of  excellent  wool.  The 
country  is  well  fnaded  with  woods  and  plantations, 
abounds  with  ail  the  nectffaries  of  life,  and  is  adorned 
vdth  many  fine  feats  and  populous  villages.  The  earls 
or  March  w  ere  hereditary  Sheriffs  of  Tweedale,  which 
bellows  the  title  of  marquis  on  a  branch  of  the  an¬ 
cient  houfe  of  Hay,  earls  of  EVrol,  and  hereditary 
high  conftables  «f  Scotland.  The  family  of  Tweedale 
is,  by  the  female  fide,  defeended  from  the  famous  Si¬ 
mon  de  Frafer,  proprietor  ef  great  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  had  a  great  fhare  in  obtaining  the  triple  vic¬ 
tory  at  Roflin.  The  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  town 
of  confluence  in  Tweedale,  is  Peebles,  a  final!  in- 
confiderable  royal  borough,  and  feat  of  a  prtfbytery, 
plea  fan  tly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  over 
which  there  is  at  this  place  a  (lately  ftone  bridge  of 
five  arches.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peebles,  near 
the  village  of  Romana,  on  the  river  Lene,  we  fee  the 
vefliges  of  two  Roman  cafiella,  or  ftationary  fores ; 
and  a  great  many  terraces  on  the  neighbouring  hills, 
which  perhaps  have  ferved  as  itinerary  encampments. 

In  the  (hire  of  Tweedale  there  are  many  ancient  and 
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onourable  families  of  the  gentry.  Among  thefe, 
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Douglas  of  Cavers,  who  was  hereditary  iherift  of  the 
county,  ftill  preferves  the  flandard  and  the  iron  mace 
of  the  gallant  lord  Douglas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Otterburn,  juft  as  his  troops  had  defeated  and  taken 
Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotjpur .  In  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Druinelzier,  belonging  to  an  ancient  branch 


that  the  two  kingdoms  fhould  be  united  when  the  wa- 
ters  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Panfel  (hould  meet  at  his  r 
grave.  Accordingly,  the  country  people  obferve 
that  this  meeting  happened  in  confluence  of  an  inun¬ 
dation  at  the  acccffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

.  PEEK,  in  the  feadanguage,  is  a  word  ufed  in  va¬ 
rious  fenfes..  Thus  the  anchor  is  faid  to  be  a-peek, 
when  the  fhip  being  about  to  weigh  comes  oveV  her 
anchor  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  cable  hangs  perpen¬ 
dicularly  between  the  haufe  and  the  anchor. 

To  heave  a-peek,  is  to  bring  the  peek  fo  as  that  the 
anchor  may  hang  a-peck.  A  Lip  is  faid  to  ride  a- 
peek,  when  lying  with  her  main  and  fore-yards  hoift. 
ed  up,  one  end  of  her  yards  is  brought  down  to  the 
ftirouds,  and  the  other  raifed  up  on  end ;  which  is 
chiefly  done  when  fhe  lies  in  rivers,  left  other  (hips 
falling  foul  of  the  yards  fhould  break  them.  Riding 
a- broad  peek,  denotes  much  the  fame,  excepting  that 
the  yards  are  only  raifed  to  half  the  height. 

Peek  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  room  in  the  hold,  extending 
from  the  bitts  forward  to  the  flern  :  in  this  room  men 
of  war  keep  their  powder,  and  merchant-men  their 
vi  duals. 

PLEL,  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  formerly  Holm-tewn,  haa 
3  fort  in  a  fmall  ifland,  and  a  garrifon  well  fupplied  with 
cannon  .  in  it  are  the  ancient  cathedral,  the  lord's 
houfe,  with  fome  lodgings  of  the  bifhops,  and  fome 
other  remains  of  antiquity. 

PEER,  in  general,  fignifies  an  equal,  or  one  of  the 
fame  rank  and  flation:  hence  in  the  ads  of  fome  coun¬ 
cils,  we  find  thefe  words,  with  the  confent  of  our  peers  > 
lijljops ,  abbots ,  Sec.  Afterwards  the  fame  term  was 
.applied  to  the  vaffals  or  tenants  of  the  fame  lord,  who 
were  called  peers ,  becapfe  they  were  all  equal  in  con¬ 
dition,  and  obliged  to  ferve  and  attend  him  in  his 
courts;  and  peers  in  fefs,  becaufe  they  all  held  fiefs 
of  the  fame  lord. 

The  term  peers  is  now  applied  to  thofe  who  are  im- 
pannelled  in  an  inqueft  upon  a  perfon  for  convi&in;r 
or  acquitting  him  of  any  offence  laid  to  his  charge": 
and  the  ieafon  why  the  jury  is  fo  called,  is  becaufe, 
by  the  common  law  and  the  cuftom  of  thh  kingdom, 
every  perfon  is  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  or  equals ;  a 
lord  by  the  lords,  and  a  commoner  by  commoners. 

See  the  article  Jury. 

Pefr  of  the  Realm ,  a  noble  lord  who  has  a  feat  and 
vote  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  is  alfo  called  the 
Houfe  of  Peers. 

i  hefe  lords  are  called  peers ,  becaufe  though  there 
is  a  diflin&ion  of  degrees  in  our  nobilitv,  yet  in  public 
actions  they  are  equal,  as  in  their  votes  in  parliament, 
and  in  trying  any  nobleman  or  other  perfon  impeached 
by  the  commons,  See .  See  Parliament. 

Houfe  of  Perns,  or  Hcufe  of  Lords,  forms  one  of  the 
three  eftates  of  parliament.  See  Lords  and  Par  L1A- 

MENT. 

In  a  judicative  capacity,  the  houfe  of  peers  is  the 
fupieme  court  of  the  kingdom,  having  at  prefect  no 
original  jurifdiaion  over  caufes,  but  only  up.  n  appeals 
and  writs  of  error  ;  to  re&ify  any  injuftice  or  miihke 
of  the  law  committed  by  the  courts  below.  To  this 
authority  they  fucc«eded  of  courfe  upon  the  dilfoluticn 
6  of 
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of  the  Aula  Reg, a.  For  a*  the  barons  of  parliament 
were  conftituent  members  of  that  court,  and  the  relt 
of  its  jur'ifdi&ioij  was  dealt  out  to  other  tribunals,  over 
which  the  great  offi-ers  who  accompanied  thofe  barons 
were  refpeftively  delegated  to  pretide  it  followed,  that 
the  right  of.  receiving  appeals,  and  fupennten  J.ng  all 
other  jnrifdiaPonS,  dill  remained  in  chat  no.de :  a  (Terri¬ 
bly,  from  which  every  other  great  court  was  derived. 

'  They  are  therefore  in  all  cafes  the  laft  refort,  r 
whofe  iudgment  no  farther  appeal  is  Pitted  5  bu 
evcrv  fubordinate  tribunal  mud  conform  to  their  de¬ 
terminations  :  The  lew  repof.ng  an  entire  conhdenee 
in  the  honour  and  confidence  ot  the  noble  perfon*  who 
compofe  this  important  affembly,  that  they  will  make 
themfelves  maders  of  thofe  qued.ons  upon  which  they 
undertake  to  decide;  fmee  upon  their  dec.fion  aU 
propei ty  mud  finally  depend.  See  Loans,  Nod  - 

1''  Peers'”, ’i«  the  anti  revolution  government  of  France, 

were  twelve  great  lords  of  that  kingdom  ;  of  which 
fit  were  dukes  and  fix  counts ;  and  of  thefe,  fix 
were  eccUfiaftics  and  fix  laymen  :  thus  the  archbi- 
ffiop  of  Rheims,  and  the  b.ftlop  of  Laon  and  L  ■ 
otes,  were  dukes  and  peers  ;  and  the  b.lhops  of  Cha¬ 
in 'on  the  Mam,  Noyons,  and  Beauvais,  were  counts 
and  reers.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy, 
and  Aquitain,  were  lay  peers  and  dukes  ;  and  tne 
counts  of  Flanders,  Champaign,  r°,,loufe’  7 

peers  and  counts.  Thefe  peers  affifled  at  the  coro- 
rntion  of  kings,  either  in  perfon  or  by  their  repre- 
fentatives,  where  each  performed  the  funaions  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  refpeaive  dignity  :  but  as  the  fix  lay  peer¬ 
ages  were  all  united  to  the  crown,  except  mat  of  the 
count  of  Flanders,  fix  lords  of  the  firft  quality  were 
chofen  to  reprefent  them  :  but  the  ecclefiaftical  peers 
generally  affifled  in  perfon.  The  title  of  peer  was  late- 
ly  bellowed  on  every  lord  whofe  eftate  was  ere<^e<^ lnt0 
a  peerage;  the  number  of  which,  as  it  depended  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  king,  was  uncertain. 

PEERESS,  a  woman  who  is  noble  by  delcent,  crea- 
tion,  or  marriage.  For,  as  we  have  noblemen  of  feveral 
ranks  fo  we  may  have  noblewomen  ;  thus  king  Hen- 
rv  VI 1 1  made  Anne  Bullen  marchionels  of  1  em- 
broke  ;  king  James  I.  created  the  Lady  Compton, 
wife  to  Sir  Thomas  Compton,  countefs  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  in  the  lifetime  of  her  huffiand,  without  any  ad- 
dition  of  honour  to  him  ;  and  alfo  the  fame  king  made 
tl  e  Lady  Finch,  vifeountefs  ol  Maidftone,  and  after- 
w  ids  countefs  of  Winchelfea,  to  her  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body  :  and  king  George  I.  made  the  Lady  Schu- 

ltnberK,  duchefs  of  Kendal. 

If  a  peerefs,  hi  defeent  or  creation,  marr.es  a  per¬ 
fon.  under  the  degree  of  nobility,  (he  ft, 11  continues 
uo’dc  •  ’  ut  if  ffie  obtains  that  dignity  only  by  mar¬ 
riage,  (lie  lofes  it,  on  her  afterwards  marrying  a  com¬ 
moner  ;  yet  by  the  courtefy  of  England,  (he  generally 
retains  ti  e  title  of  her  nobility. 

A  countefs  or  baronefs  may  not  be  atrefted  for  debt 
or  ticfpafs  ;  for  though  in  refpeft  of  their  fix,  they 
cannot  fit  in  parliament,  they  are  nevertheless  peers  of 
the  icab.ii,  and  (hall  be  tried  by  their  peers,  &c. 

PEWIT,  in  ornithology.  See  Larus.. 

PPG  ASUS,  among  the  poets,  a  horfe  imagined  to 
have  "wings ;  being  that  whereon  Bellerophon  was 
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fabled  to  be  mounted  when  he  engaged  the  Chimera. 

See  Chimera. 

The  opening  of  the  fountain  Hippocrene  on  mount 
Helicon  is  aferibed  to  a  blow  of  Pegafus’s  hoof.  It 
was  feigned  to  have  flown  away  to  heaven,  where  it 
became  a  constellation.  Hence  , 

Pegasus,  in  agronomy,  the  name  of  a  conUellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  in  form  of  a  flying  horfe. 
See  A  stronomy,  n°  406.  .  . 

PEGMARES,anameby  which  certain  gladiators  were 

diflinguiflied,  who  fought  upon  moveable  fcaffolds  call¬ 
ed  peg  mat  a  j  which  were  fomethnes  unexpeftcdly  railed, 
and  by  this  means  furprifed  the  people  with  gladiators 
in  hot  contention.  They  were  fometimes  fo  fuddenly 
lifted  up  as  to  throw  the  combatants  into  the  air  ;  and 
fometimes  they  were  let  down  into  dark  and  deep 
holes,  and  then  fet  on  fire,  thus  becoming  the  funeral- 
piles  of  thefe  miferable  wretches  ;  and  roaftmg  them 
alive  to  divert  the  populace. 

PEGU,  a  very  confiderable  kingdom  ot  Aha,  be- 
yond  the  Ganges.  The  country  properly  fo  called  is 
but  about  3 so  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  as  much  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  fitu* 
ated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  nearly 
oppofite  to  Arixa,  and  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  coart 
of  Coromandel.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Arrakan  and  Ava  ;  on  the  eafl  by  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Siam  ;  on  the  fonth  by  part  of  Siam 
and  the  fea  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  fea  and  part  of 
i\rrakan 

The  kingdom  of  Pegu  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
about  1 100  years  ago.  Its  firft  king  was  a  feaman  ; 
concerning  whom  and  his  fucceffors  we  know  nothing 
till  the  difeovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Portuguefe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century.  In  15 iS !  the 
throne  of  Pegu  was  pofleffed  by  one  Breflagukan, 
with  whom  Antony  Correa  the  Portuguefe  ambaffador 
folemnly  concluded  a  peace  in  1519.  This  monarch 
was  poffelfed  of  a  very  large  and  rich  empire,  nine 
kingdoms  being  in  fubjeaion  to  him,  whofe  revenues 
amounted  to  three  millions  of  gold.  We  hear  no  far¬ 
ther  account  of  his  tranfaftions  after  the  conclufion  ot 
the  treaty,  with  the  Portuguefe.  In  1539  he  was  mur¬ 
dered  on  the  following  occalion:  Among  other  prin¬ 
ces  who  were  his  tributaries  was  Para  Mandera,  king 
of  the  Barmas.  Thefe  people  inhabited  the  high  lands 
called  Pangavirau,  to  the  northward  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu.  Their  prince,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  his 
valfalage,  was  obliged  to  furniffi  the  king  of  Pegu 
with  30,000  Barmas,  to  labour  in  his  mines  and  other 
public  works.  As  the  king  ufed  frequently  to  go  and 
fee  how  his  works  went  forward,  and  in  thefe  journeys 
took  along  with  him  none  but  his  women,  the  Barmas 
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obferving  thefe  vifits  frequently  repeated,  fanned 
defign  of  robbing  the  queen  and  all  the  concubines  of 
their  jewels ;  and  purfuatrt  to  this  defign,  the  next  time 
the  king  vifited  the  works,  they  murdered  him,  and 
having  ft  lipped  the  ladies,  fled  to  their  own  country. 

By  this  enormity  all  Pegu  was  thrown  into  confu- 
fion:  but,  inftead  of  revenging  the  death  of  their  king, 
the  people  divided  everywhere  into  factions ;  fo  that 
Dacha  Rupi,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  found 
himfelf  unable  to  maintain  his  authority.  Of  thefe 
commotions,  the  king  of  the  Barmas  taking  the  ad- 

vantage, 
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JP^h  ,  vantage,  not  only  frock  off  the  yoke,  hut  formed  a 
•"'V— J  dHign  of  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  itfelf — 
With  this  view  he  invaded  the  country  with  an  army 
of  more  than  a  million  of  foot,  and  5000  elephants; 
befides  a  great  fleet  which  he  fent  down  the  river  Ava 
towards  Bagou  or  Pegu,  the  capital  of  the  empire; 
while  he  himfelf  marched  thither  by  land.  Juft  at  this 
time  Ferdinand  de  Mirales  arrived  at  Pegu  from  Goa 
with  a  large  galleon  richly  laden  on  account  of  the 
king  of  Portugal.  As  foon  as  Dacha  Rupi  heard  of 
his  coming,  he  fent  to  defire  his  affiftance  againgfl  the 
enemy.  This  he  ob  tained  by  great  preients  and  pro- 
mifes  :  and  Millies,  fetting  out  in  a  galliot,  joined  the 
king’s  frips.  H  id  the  numbers  been  any  tiling  near 
an  equality,  the  fnperior  fkill  of  Mirales  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  gained  the  vidfery  :  But  the  fleet  of 
the  Barms s  covered  the  whole  river,  though  as  large 
as  the  Ganges,  while  rh-it  of  Dacha  Rupi  could  fcarce 
be  obfervtd  in  comparison  with  them.  Mirales  did 
every  thing  that  man  could  do,  and  even  held  out 
alone  after  the  natives  had  deferted  frim  ;  but  at  laft, 
opprefl'ed  and  overwhelmed  with  numbers, he  was  killed, 
with  all  his  men. 

Thus  Para  Mandara  became  matter  of  all  Pegu  ; 
after  which  he  attacked  the  tributary  kingdoms,  in 
1544  he  befieged  Mart  a.  van,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
of  the  fame  name,  then  very  great  and  flourifring. 
The  land-forces  which  he  brought  again  ft  it  confuted 
of  700,000  men,  while  by  fea  he  attacked  it  with  a 
fleet  of  1700  fail;  100  of  which  were  large  galleys, 
and  in  them  700  Portuguefe  commanded  by  John 
Cayero,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  valiant  and 

I  experienced  officer.  The  fiege,  however,  continued 

feven  months,  during  which  time  the  Barmas  loft 
120,000  men  ;  but  at  laft  the  befieged  king,  finding 
himfelf  ftraitened  for  want  of  provifions,  and  unable  to 
withftand  fo  great  a  power,  offered  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion.  The  befiegers  would  admit  of  no  terms,  upon 
which  the  diftreffed  king  applied  to  the  Portuguefe  in 
the  fervice  of  his  enemy  ;  for  by  their  affiftance  he 
doubted  not  to  be  able  to  drive  away  the  Barmas. 
Accordingly,  he  fent  one  Seixas  to  Cayero,  intreating 
him  to  recuve  himfelf,  his  family,  and  treafure,  on 
board  the  four  frips  he  had  under  his  command  ; 
offering,  on  that  condition,  to  giv<£  half  his  riches 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  become  his  vaffal,  and 
pay  fuch  tribute  as  frould  be  agreed  upon.  Cayero 
confulted  the  principal  officers,  and  in  their  prefeiice 
alked  Seixas  what  he  thought  the  treafure  might  a* 
mount  to.  Seixas  anfwered,  that  out  of  what  he  had 
feen,  for  he  had  not  feen  all,  two  {hips  might  be 
loaded  with  gold,  and  four  or  five  with  filver.  This 
propofal  was  too  advantageous  to  be  flighted  ;  but 
the  reft  of  the  officers  envying  the  great  fortune  which 
Cayero  would  make,  threatened  to  difeover  the  whole 
to  the  king  of  Barma  if  he  did  not  rejedft  it.  The 
unhappy  king  of  Martavan  had  now  no  other  refource 
hut  to  fet  fire  to  the  city,  make  a  fallv,  and  die 
honourably  with  the  few  men  he  had  with  him  :  but 
even  here  he  was  difappointed  ;  for  by  the  defertion 
of  4000  of  his  troops  the  enemy  were  apprifed  of  his 
ckfign,  and  prevented  it.  Thus  betrayed,  he  capi¬ 
tulated  with  the  Barma  king  for  his  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  his  wife  and  children,  with  leave  to  end  his  days 
in  retirement.  All  this  was  readily  granted,  but  the 
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conqueror  intended  to  perform  no  part  of  lit#*  promife.  Pegu. 
The  city  was  plundered  and  burnt,  by  which  above  ■ 

60,000  perfons  perifred,  while  at  leaft  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  were  carried  into  fhvery.  Six  thou  fa  nd  cannon 
were  found  in  the  place  ;  100,000  quintals  of  pepper, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  other  fpiccs.  The  day  after 
this  deftrudbion,  21  gibbets  were  eredbed  on  an  hill 
adjoining  to  the  city;  on  which  the  queen,  her  children, 
and  ladies,  were  executed,  by  hanging  them  up  alive  by 
the  feet:  however,  the  queen  expired  with  anguifh  be¬ 
fore  fhe  flittered  fuch  a  cruel  indignity.  The  king, 
with  50  of  his  chief  lords,  was  caff  into  the  fea,  with 
{bones  abouc  their  necks.  This  monftrons  cruelty 
fo  provoked  the  tyrant’s  foldiers,  that  they  mutinied, 
and  he  was  in  no  fmali  danger  of  buffering  for  it  : 
however,  he  found  means  to  pacify  them  ;  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  befiege  Prom,  the  capital  of  another 
kingdom.  Here  he  increafed  his  army  to  900,000 
men.  The  queen  by  whom  it  was  governed  offered 
to  fubmit  to  be  his  vaffal  ;  but  nothing  would  fatisfy 
the  Barma  monarch  lefs  than  her  fnrrender  at  difere- 
tion,  and  putting  all  her  treafure  into  his  hanis.  'This 
fhe,  who  knew  his  perfidy,  refufed  to  do  ;  on  which 
the  city  was  fiercely  aflaulted,  but  greatly  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  Barmas,  who  loft  near  r 00,000  men. 
However,  the  city  was  at  hft  betrayed  to  him,  when 
Mandara  behaved  with  his  nfu  1  cruelty.  Two  thoufan  i 
children  were  flain,  and  their  bodies  cut  in  pieces  and 
thrown  to  the  elephants ;  the  queen  was  (tripped 
naked,  publicly  whipped,  and  then  tortured,  till  die 
died  ;  the  young  king  was  tied  to  her  dead  body,  and 
both  together  caft  into  a  river,  as  were  alfo  300  other 
people  of  quality. 

While  the  tyrant  was  employed  in  fortifying  the 
city,  he  was  informed,  that  the  prince  of  Ava  had 
failed  down  the  river  Queytor  with  400  rowing  veflcla 
having  30,000  foldiers  on  board;  but  that,  hearing  of 
the  queen’s  difafter,  he  flopped  iX  Meletay,  a  ftrong  for- 
trefs  about  1  2  leagues  north  of  Prom,  where  he  waited 
to  be  joined  by  his  father  the  king  of  Ava  With  8c,ooo 
men.  On  this  news  the  Barma  king  fent  his  fofter- 
brother  Chaumigrem  along  the  river- fide  with  200,0:0 
men,  while  he  himfelf  followed  with  xco,ooo  more. 

The  prince  in  this  emergency  burnt  his  barks,  forming 
a  vanguard  of  the  mariners,  and,  putting  his  final!  army 
in  the  Left  pofition  he  could,  expected  the  enemy. 

A  moft  defperate  engagement  enfued,in  which  only  800 
of  the  prince’s  army  were  left,  and  115,000  out  of 
200,000  Barmas  who  oppofed  him  were  killed.  The  Soo 
Avans  retired  into  the  fort  :  but  Mandara  coming 
up  foon  after,  and  being  enraged  at  the  terrible  ha» 
vock  made  in  his  army,  attacked  the  foitrefs  moft 
violently  for  feven  days;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the 
80a,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
ruttied  out  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  in  order  to  fell 
their  lives  at  ms  dear  a  rate  a*  poflible.  This  l  ift  effort 
was  fo  extremely  violent,  that  they  broke  through  the 
enemy’s  troops  in  fevrral  places,  and  even  prefled  fo 
hard  on  the  king  himfelf  that  he  was  force  ;  to  jump 
into  the  river.  However,  they  were  at  laft  ail  cut  off, 
but  not  before  they  had  deftroyed  1 2,000  of  their 
enemies. 

Mandara  having  thus  become  matter  of  the  fort, 
commanded  it  to  be  immediately  repaired  ;  and  failed 
up  the  river  to  the  port  of  Ava,  about  a  league  from 
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Pegu,  the  capital,  where  he  burnt  between ,200c >  and  3000 
'  vfffels,  and  loft  in  the  enterpnfe  about  8000  men 
The  city  itfclf  he  did  not  think  proper  to  inveft,  as  it 
had  been  newly  fortified,  was  defended  by  a  numerous 
garrifon,  and  an  army  of  80,000  men  was  advancing 
to  its  relief.  The  king  alfo,  apprehenfive  of  Man- 
dara’s  power,  had  implored  the  proteaion  of  the  em 
peror  Siam  ;  offering  to  become  h,s  tributary  on  con- 
dition  that  he  would  a  (lift  him  with  his  forces  in  re¬ 
covering  the  city  of  Prom,  lo  this  the  empeior 
readily  aflented  ;  which  news  greatly  alarmed  the 
Barma  monarch,  fo  that  he  difpatched  ambaffadors  to 
the  Kalaminham  or  fovereign  of  a  large  territory  .a  .- 
iacent,  requefting  him  to  divert  the  emperor  from  h  s 
purpofe.  On  the  ambaffadors  return  from  this  court, 
it  appeared  that  the  treaty  had  already  taken  elfeft  , 
but  as  the  feafon  was  not  yet  arrived  for  invading  Ava, 
Chaumigrem  the  king’s  fofter-brother  was  fent  with 
1  <0,000  men  to  reduce  Sebad.  or  Savad.  the  capital 

of  a  fmall  kingdom  about  1 30  leagues  north-eaft  from 

Pegu.  The  general,  however,  failed  in  his  attempt , 
and  afterwards  endeavouring  to  revenge  h’™felf  on  * 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  furpnfed  by  the 

“in  theni\ime!?te  empire  of  Siam  fell  into  great 
diftraftions  ;  the  king,  together  with  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  were  murdered  by  the  queen,  who  had  fallen  in 

lovewith  an  officer,  whom  (he  married  after  her  hufbands 

death.  However,  both  of  them  were  foon  after  killed 
at  an  entertainment ;  and  the  crown  was  given  to  a 
natural  brother  of  the  late  king,  but  a  coward  and  a 
tyrant.  On  this  Mandara  refolved  to  invade  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and,  his  principal  courtiers  concurring  in  the 
Seme,  he  colled  an  army  of  8c 0,000  men,  with  no 
fewer  than  a 0,000  elephants.  In  this  army  were 
1000  Portuguefe,  commanded  by  one  James  Suaiez, 
who  a  ready  had  a  penfion  of  200,000  ducats  a-year 
J  ‘,p  Jn_  of  Pegu  with  the  title  of  his  brother, 

With  -Us  Ridable 

army  he  fet  out  in  April  1.548-  His  firft  achievement 
wasUie  taking  of  a  fortrefs  on  the  borders  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  country  -,  before  which,  being  fevcral  times  re- 
Sir  d  and  having  loft  3000  of  his  men,  he  revenged 
himfelf  by  putting  all  the  women  to  the  fword.  He 
next  befieged  the  capital  itfclf;  but  though  the  fiege 
was  continued  for  five  months,  during  which  time  the 
moft  violent  attacks  were  made  upon  it,  the  afifailants 
were  conftantly  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  However,  it 
was  ftill  refolved  to  continue  the  fiege  ;  and  a  mount 
of  earth  was  raifed,  on  which  were  placed  40  gece. 
of  cannon,  ready  to  batter  it  anew,  when,  in  CX»o- 
ber^  advice  was  received  of  a  rebellion  having  broke 

CttTh"eS„  who  headed  the  rebels  on  the  prefent 
oJSon'was  Shoripam  Shay  near  a-km  to  the  former 
monarch  flain  twelve  years  before.  lie  was  a  leh- 
pious  perfon,  of  great  underftanaing,  and  efteemed  a 
Hint.  P  As  be  was  a  famous  preacher,  he  made  a  fer- 
man,  in  which  he  fet  forth  the  tyranny  of  the  Barmas 
in  ffich  a  manner,  that  he  was  immediately  taken  out 
of  the  pulpit,  and  proclaimed  k.ng  by  the  peop 
who,  as  a  token  of  fovereignty,  gave  him  the  title 
of  Shemindoo.  The  firft  aft  of  fovereignty  which 
be  exerted  was  to  cut  in  pieces  15,000  Barmas,  and 
feize  on  the  treafure  :  and  fo  agreeable  was  tms 
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change  of  government  to  all  ranks  of  people,  that  m 
three  weeks  time  all  the  ftrong  holds  of  Pegu  fell  into 

k^On^hb  news  the  king  immediately  raifed  the  fiege 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  17  days  got  to  Mar- 
tavan.  Here  he  was  infoimed,  that  Shemindoo  had 
polled  500,000  men  indifferent  places,  in  order  to 
intercept  his  paffage  ;  at  the  fame  time  tnat  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  50,000  of  his  be.,  troops  de- 
ferted.  To  prevent  a  greater  defertion,  after  14  days 
flay,  he  departed  from  Martavan,  and  foon  met  She¬ 
mindoo  at  the  head  of  600,000  men.  A  defperate 
engagement  followed ;  in  which  Shemindoo  was  en¬ 
tirely  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  300,000  men  Ot 
the  Barma  troops  were  flam  60,000  ;  among  whom 

were  280  Portuguefe. 

The  morning  after  this  viaory,  the  tyrant  marched 
to  the  city  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  furrenderec.  on 
condition  of  having  their  lives  and  effefts  fpared.  Hie 

kingdom  being  thus  again  brought  under  his  fubjec- 
tion,  his  next  Hep  was  to  puniffi  the  principal  perfons 
concerned  in  the  rebellion:  their  heads  he  cut  off,  and 
confifcated  their  eftates,  which  amounted  to  no  lels 
than  ten  millions  of  gold.  Others  fay,  that  he  put 
all  without  diftinaion  to  the  fword  excepting  only 
12,000,  who  took  ffielter  in  James  Suarez  s  houfe  ; 
that  alone  affording  an  afylum  from  the  general  (laugh¬ 
ter  The  plunder  was  incredible,  Suarez  alone  getting 
three  millions.  All  thefe  cruelties,  however,  were  in- 
fufficient  to  fecure  the  allegiance  of  the  tyrant  s  fub- 
ieas  •  for  in  lefs  than  three  months  news  was  brought 
that  the  city  of  Martavan  had  revolted  ;  and  tnat  the 
governor  had  not  only  declared  for  Shemindoo,  but 
murdered  2000  Barmas.  Mandara  then  fummoned 
all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him  with  their 
force,  within  1 5  days,  at  a  place  called  Mouchau,  net 
far  from  his  capital,  whither  he  himfelf  went  with 
men,  to  wait  their  arrival.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  he  received  intelligence  that  the  ffiemin  or  gover- 
nor  of  Zatan,  a  city  of  fome  confequence  had  lur>- 
milted  to  Shemindoo,  and  alfo  lent  him  a  large  fum 
of  gold.  The  (hemin  was  immediately  fent  tor  in 
order  to  be  put  to  dearh  :  but  he,  fufpea.ng  Manda- 
ra’s  defign,  excufed  himfelf  by  pretending  ficknefs  ; 
after  which,  having  confulted  with  his  friends,  he  drew 
together  about  600  men  ;  and  having  with  thefe  pri- 
vately  advanced  to  the  place  where  the  king  was  he 
killed  him,  with  the  few  attendants  that  were  about 
him  at  the  time.  The  guards  in  the  court  being 
alarmed  with  the  noife,  a  fkirmilh  enfued  with  the 
fhemin’s  men,  in  which  about  800  were  flam  on  both 
fidcs  moft  of  them  Barmas.  The  (hemin  then  re- 
treated  to  a  place  called  Pontel ;  whither  the  people 
of  the  country,  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  king,  who 
was  univerfally  hated,  reforted  to  him.  When  he  liad 
affembled  about  5000  men,  he  returned  to  feek  the 
troops  which  the  late  king  had  with  him  ;  and  find¬ 
ing  them  difperfed  in  feveral  places,  eafily  kdled  them 
all  With  the  Barmas  vveie  (lain  80  out  of  300  ror- 
tuiruefe  The  remainder  furrendered,  with  Suarez 
their  leader  ;  and  were  fpared,  on  condition  of  their 
remaining  in  the  fervice  of  the  (hemin. 

The  (hemin,  now  finding  h.s  forces  daily  increafe, 
affumed  the  title  of  king;  and,  to  render  himfelf  the 
more  popular,  gave  out  that  he  would  exterminate 
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Pegu,  the  Barmas  fo  effcdually,  as  not  to  leave  one  in  all  the 
~  kingdom.  It  happened,  however,  that  one  of  thofe 
who  were  with  the  late  king  at  the  time  he  was  mur¬ 
dered,  efcaped  the  general  (laughter  ;  and,  fwimming 
over  the'  river,  informed  Chaumigrem  of  the  king’s 
death.  Pie  had  with  him  i  80,000  men,  all  of  them 
natives  of  Pegu,  excepting  30,000  Barmas.  He 
knew  very  well,  that  if  the  natives  had  known  that 
the  king  was  dead,  he  and  ail  his  Barmas  would  have 
inftantly  been  put  to  the  fword.  Pretending,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  had  received  orders  to  put  garrifons  into 
feveral  places,  Chaumigrem  difpatched  all  the  natives 
into  different  parts  ;  and  thus  got  rid  of  thofe  whom 
he  had  fo  much  caufe  to  fear.  As  foon  as  they  were 
marched,  he  turned  back  upon  the  capital,  and  feized 
the  king’s  treafnre,  together  with  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition.  He  then  fet  fire  to  the  magazines,  ar- 
fenais,  palace,  fome  of  whofe  apartments  were  ceiled 
with  gold,  and  2000  rowing  veffels  which  were  on  the 
river.  Then  deftroying  all  the  artillery,  he  fled  with 
the  30,000  Barmas  to  his  own  country,  being  purfued 
in  vain  by  the  natives  of  Pegu. 

Thus  the  fhemin  of  Zatan  was  left  in  quiet  poffef- 
fion  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  by  his  repeated  ads  of  ty¬ 
ranny  and  cruelty,  he  fo  difgufted  his  fubjeds,  that 
many  fled  to  foreign  countries,  while  others  went  over 
to  Shemindoo,  who  began  now  to  gather  flrength 
again.  In  the  mean  time,  James  Suarez,  the  Portu- 
guefe  whom  we  have  often  mentioned,  loft  his  life  by- 
attempting  to  ravifh  a  young  woman  of  diltindion ; 
the  fhemin  being  unable  to  proted  him,  and  obliged 
to  give  him  up  to  the  mob,  who  ftoned  him  to  death. 
.The  fhemin  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  him  ;  for,  be¬ 
ing  grown  intolerable  by  his  opprefiions,  moil  of  his 
followers  abandoned  him,  and  he  was  befieged  in  his 
capital  by  Shemindoo  with  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
and  foon  after  (lain  in  a  Tally  :  fo  that  Shemindoo  now 
feemed  to  be  fully  eflablifhed  on  the  throne.  But  in 
the  mean  time  Chaumigrem,  the  folder-brother  to  the 
deceafed  king,  hearing  that  Pegu  was  very  ill  provi¬ 
ded  with  the  means  of  defence,  invaded  the  kingdom 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men.  Shemindoo  met  him 
with  three  times  their  number  ;  but  his  men,  being  all 
natives  of  Pegu,  were  inferior  in  flrength,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  numbers,  to  the  enemy.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  Shemindoo  was  defeated  with  pro¬ 
digious  (laughter,  and  Chaumigrem  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  proclaimed  king  of  Pegu,  Shortly  after,  Shemin- 
doo  himfelf  was  taken  ;  and,  after  being  treated  with 
the  utmoft  cruelty,  was  beheaded. 

The  hiftory  of  Chaumigrem  is  very  imperfect.  How¬ 
ever,  we  know  that  he  was  a  very  great  conqueror, 
and  not  at  all  inferior  in  cruelty  to  his  predeceffors. 
He  reduced  the  empire  of  Siam  and  Arrakan,  and  died 
ln  being  fucceeded  by  hisfon  named  Pranjinoko , 

then  about  50  years  of  age.  When  this  prince  afeend- 
ed  the  throne,  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  was  in  its  greateft 
height  of  grandeur  ;  but  by  his  tyranny  and  obftinacy 
he  loft  all  that  his  father  had  gained.  He  died  in  1 599, 
and  after  his  death  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  became  iub- 
jedi  to  Arrakan.  For  fome  time  paft  it  has  been  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Ava  ;  the 
fovereigns  of  which  country  have,  hitherto  been  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  of  permitting  Europeans  to  obtain 
any  fettlement  among  them. 


PEG 

The  air  of  Pegu  is  very  healthy,  and  prefently  re¬ 
covers  Tick  ftranger8.  The  foil  alfo  is  very  rich  and 
fertile  in  corn,  rice,  fruit,  and  roots  ;  being  enrich¬ 
ed  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  Pegu,  which  are 
almoil  incredible,  extending  above  30  leagues  beyond 
its  channel.  It  produces  alfo  good  timber  of  feveral 
kinds.  The  country  abounds  with  elephants,  buffa¬ 
loes,  goats,  hogs,  and  other  animals,  particularly 
game  ;  and  deer  is  fo  plenty  in  September  and  Qdo- 
ber,  that  one  may  be  bought  for  three  or  four  pence  : 
they  are  very  flefliy,  but  have  no  fat.  There  is  (lore  of 
good  poultry  ;  the  cocks  are  vaftly  large,  and  the  hens 
very  beautiful.  As  for  fifh,  there  are  many  forts,  and 
well  tailed.  In  Pegu  are  found  mines,  not  only  of  gold, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,  or  rather  a  kind  of  copper  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  copper  and  lead,  but  alfo  of  rubies,  diamonds, 
and  fapphires.  The  rubies  are  the  beft  in  the  world  ; 
but  the  diamonds  are  fmall,  and  only  found  in  the  craws 
of  poultry  and  pheafants.  Befides,  only  one  family 
has  the  privilege  of  felling  them ;  and  none  dare  open  the 
ground  to  dig  for  them.  The  rubies  are  found  in  a 
mountain  in  the  province  of  Ivablan,  or  Kapelan,  be¬ 
tween  the  city  of  Pegu  and  the  port  of  Sinan. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  an  olive,  or  rather  a  tawny 
complexion.  The  women  are  branded  by  fome  travel¬ 
lers  as  having  (hook  off  all  modefty,  on  account  of  their 
expofing  fome  parts  of  their  bodies  which  ought  to  be 
concealed  from  fight.  Some  alfo  tell  us,  thac  the  men 
wear  bells,  which  at  a  ceitain  age,  viz.  25  or  30,  or, 
according  to  others,  when  they  are  capable  of  making 
ufe  of  women,  are  inferted  on  each  fide  the  virile  mem¬ 
ber  between  the  (kin  and  the  flefh,  which  is  opened  for 
that  purpofe,  and  healed  in  feven  or  eight  days.  The 
Peguers  may  be  ranked  among  the  molt  fuperftitious 
of  all  mankind.  They  maintain  and  worihip  croco¬ 
diles  ;  and  will  drink  nothing  but  the  waters  of  the 
ditches  where  thofe  monilrous  animals  harbour.  By 
thus  expofing  themfelves  to  the  manifeft  hazard  of  their 
lives,  they  have  frequently  the  misfortune  to  be  devour¬ 
ed.  They  have  five  principal  feftivals  in  the  year,  call¬ 
ed  fapansy  which  they  celebrate  with  extraordinary 
magnificence.  In  one  of  them  the  king  and  queen 
make  a  pilgrimage  about  12  leagues  from  the  city,  ri¬ 
ding  on  a  triumphal  car,  fo  richly  adorned  with  jewels, 
that  it  may  be  faid  without  an  hypeibole  that  they  carry 
about  with  them  the  value  of  a  kingdom.  This  prince 
is  extremely  rich  ;  and  has  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace 
idols  of  ineftimable  value,  fome  of  them  being  of  maffy 
gold  and  filver,  and  adorned  with  all  forts  of  precious 
(tones.  The  talapoins,  or  priefts  of  this  country,  have 
no  poffeflions  ;  but  fuch  is  the  refpedft  paid  them  by 
the  people,  that  they  are  never  known  to  want.  They 
preach  to  them  every  Monday  not  to  commit  murder  ; 
to  take  from  no  perfon  any  thing  belonging  to  him;  to 
do  no  hurt ;  to  give  no  offence  ;  to  avoid  impurity  and 
fuperftition  ;  but  above  ail,  not  to  worfhip  the  devil ; 
but  thefe  difeourfes  have  no  effed  in  the  laft  refpech 
The  people,  attached  to  manicheifm,  beliewe  that  all 
good  comes  from  God  ;  that  the  devd  is  the  author  of 
all  the  evil  that  happens  to  men  ;  and  that  therefore 
they  ought,  to  worfhip  him,  that  he  may  not  afHxt 
them.  This  is  a  common  notion  among  the  Indian 
idolaters. 

.  inhabitants  of  Pegu  are  accufed  by  fome  author* 
with  being  floveniy  in  their  houfea,  and  nafty  in  the* 
M  2  '  diet. 
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p  ri  r  q  2  ]  P  ^  ^ 

*  ^  .  ,  .  .ft  1  -.u  .he  n.rtv  ao-grleved,  or  any  effeaual  meafurcs  taken  to 

diet,  on  account  of  their  feafomng  their  vi^ua  s  wi  P^  fuch^a  contempt  of  authority  for  the  future.” 

.idol,  a  congofitioD  W.de  of  iank.ng  filh,  reduced  P  ^  #  perfon  f^fick,  «  are  told  that  they  | 


Pegu 


naoi,  a  coRiuuuviuii  . v-  -o  :  , r  r  ... 

con fi fie ncy  like  mttihrd,  To  naufeoua  and  offenave  that 
none  but  tbemfelves  can  endure  the  frnell  of  it.  Balm 
f;yp,  he  could  fooner  bear  the  feent  of  Hmking  car- 
rion  ;  and  yet.  with  this  they  feafon  their  rice,  and  other 
fouus,  Snftead  of  oil  or  butter.  As  they  have  no  wheat 
in  tins  country,  their  bread  is  .ice  made  into  cakes. 

Their  common  drink  is  water,  or  a  liquor  ontnleu  from 
cocoa  nut  water.  T  hey  are  a  fpirited  and  warlike  peo- 
x  It  ;  open,  generous,  and  hofpitaole;  and  have  nei¬ 
ther  the  indolence  nor  the  jealoufy  of  mod  other 

cadern  nations.  .  ,  . 

The  men  here,  as  in  moft  eaftern  countries,  buy  their 
wives,  or  pav  their  parents  a  dowry  for  them,  l  imy  eat  tnem 
have  an  odd  cuftom  ;  which  is  to  offer  their  daughters 
to  ft  rangers,  and  hire  them  out  for  a  time  :  tome  lay 
they  hire  out  their  wives  in  the  fame  manner,  i  heie 
marriages  for  a  time  are  well  regulate  !  and  often  prove 
very  beneficial  to  the  occafional  hufband.  i'.oft  of  the 
foreigners  who  trade  hither,  marry  a  wife  for  the  time 
of.  their  flay.  In  cafe  of  a  fepsrat.on  the  father  »  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  care  of  the  boys,  and  the  mother  of  the 
girls.  We  are  told  that  no  woman  is  looked  upon  the 
wcife,  but  rr  thcr  the  better,  for  having  ban  fevers 
European  hufoands :  nay,  we  are  told,  that  no  perfon 
of  faihion  in  Pegu,  from  the  gentleman  to  the  king, 
will  mairy  a  maiden,  tillfome  acquaintance  or  itranger 
has  had  the  firft  night’s  lodging  with  her.  _ 

In  Pcm,  the  inheritance  of  all  land  is  in  the  kinh  ■ 
he  is  like  wife  the  heir  of  all  his  fubjefts  who  die  with¬ 
out  iffue;  but  in  cafe  they  have  children,  two-th.rds  go 
to  them,  and  the  reft  to  his  majefty. 

In  the  government  of  this  country,  defpoti  p 
vails  in  itftntt  extent,  and  defpotifm  too  of  the  very 
word  kind  ;  for  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  ab f  lute 
power  of  a  fet  of  petty  tyrants,  who  are ;  them ffdve, 
nothing  more  than  Haves  to  the  king  of  Ava.  As  th.y 
have  little  or  no  emolument,  except  what  they  c.m  rai 
by  extortion,  it  Is  exercifed  in  the  moft  unlimited  man- 
nlr  They  take  cognizance  of  all  d.fputes  between 
individuals  that  come  to  their  ears,  without  the  ca  e 
being  1  .id  before  them  by  either  of  the  parties;  and 
on  whatever  fide  the  caufe  is  determined  there  is  a 
never-failing  charge  brought  in  aga.nft  both,  for  juf 


nerally  make  a  vow  to  the  devd,  from  whom  tney  be¬ 
lieve  all e»il  comes.  Then  a  fcaffold  is  built,  and  vic¬ 
tuals  are  fpread  on  the  top  of  it  to  fokce  Ola  Nie*,  and 
render  him  propitious.  This  fei.it  is  accompamcc  witn 
lighted  candles  and  mafic  ;  and  the  whole  is  managed 
bv  an  undertaker  called  the  devil's  father. 

The  commodities  exported  (tom  this  country  are 
gold,  filver,  rubies,  mufk,  benjamin,  long-pepper,  tin, 
Ld,  cooper ;  lakka,  or  gum-lac,  whereof  they  make 
hard  wax;  rice  ;  rice- wine  ;  and  foire  lugar-canes,  of 
which  they  would  have  plenty,  but  that  the  elephants 
eat  them.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  under  me  name 

of  rubies >  the  Peguers  comprife  topazes,  fipphires, 

amethyfts,  and  other  Rons* ;  which  tney  dihiiyuifh  .y 
faying* the  blue,  the  violet,  and  theyebow  ru-ies.  lhe 
true  ruby  is  red,  tranfparent,  or  fparkhng,  lnclmiug 
near  the  furface  to  the  violet  of  the  amethyft.  Oftton 
cloths  from  Bengal  and  Coromandel,  w.tn  feme  ltnped 
fpks,  are  belt  for  the  Pegu  market,  and  Inver  o.  any 
fort  wdl  go  off  there  :  for  the  king,  in  return  for  his 
eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  on  it,  allows  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  melt  it  down,  and  put  what  copper  alloy 
thev  pleafe  In  it.  They  wear  none  of  our  guiropean 
commodities  in  Pegu  but  hats  and  ribbons.  r«  gen¬ 
try  will  give  extravagant  prices  for  hne  beavc.  lists, 
which  they  wear  without  any  cocks.  I  hey  are  no  left 
fond  of  ribbons  flowered  with  gold  and  filver,  which 

they  wear  round  their  hats.  .  .  .  r 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Peguers,  it  is  the  fame  at 
bottom  with  that  which  preva.ls  over  the  reft  ot  India 
and  Tibet ;  only  varies  in  drefs  fomewhat  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  humour  or  intereft  of  the 
nriefts.  They  hold  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme  God, 
of  whom  they  make  no  image  ;  but  they  have  many- 
inferior  created  gods,  whofe  images  are  fet  up  in  the 
temples  for  the  laity  to  worfhip.  Not  content  with 
theft,  we  are  told  they  worfhip  the  devil  alfo.  Many 
are  feen  to  run  about  the  ttreets  every  morning,  with 
rice  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other,  crying 
aloud,  that  they  are  going  to  give  the  devil  h.s  break 
faft  that  he  may  not  hurt  them  all  the  day,.  Befides 
the  manichean  doft.ine  of  two  principles,  one  the  au¬ 
thor  of  good  and  the  other  ot  evil,  from  whence  their 
111  ‘  .  b.  .1  1-1  fViHv  hpheve  an  eter- 


lit  in  — -  -  _  -  . 

tice,  as  they  exprefs  it  ;"and  this  price  of  juft.ee ^  is  ^“^devil  has'its  rife, 'they  believe  an  eter 

often  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  value  of  the  worshipping  tn^  ,  ,  . . The  Petmer; 


under  are  not  on 


/cine uv,ta  - r.  , 

slv  thofe  of  defpotifm  ;  the  unhappy 

J  ,  rr-l  1 nk/lllt 


™ BB  of  wo.Us  without  creation  The  Peguers 
hold  the  deftrine  of  the  Metempfychofis,  or  tranfmi- 
rrration  of  the  human  foul,  which,  after  puffing  through 
the  bodies  of  various  animals,  (hall  attain  to  the  per¬ 
fection  and  felicity  of  their  gouS  ;  which  in  effect  is 
no  other  than  a  ftate  ot  annihilation.  They  have  a 


Hunter  s 
toncife  ac¬ 
count  of  the 
kingdom  of 

JV- 


STSswIiS  >“•  Th"',are,t“t 

thougli  matters  of  the  flrft  confequence  are  det -mined  ftrong^opinmn  o^t  eje  .  £  p£rf  be  pertly 

in  a  council  of  the  whoie,  can  yet  aft  fepar  J  ,  ho  are  devoured  by  them.  Their  temples  are 

any  one  member  of  this  body  can  by  his  own  ™th°nty  form)  and  fome  of  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

give  out  orders,  which  no  inhabitant  ot  egu  r0und.  They  obferve  a  great  many  feftivals,  fome  o. 

difobey.  Thofe  orders  may  be  contrary  to  the  ienie  roun  I  The  images  of  their  inferior 

of  the  whole  body  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are,  in  ^ ^  ar£  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  their  legs  acrofs,  and 

reverfed  in  council  :  but  then  tntre  aie  inft  >  ^  q{  f  .  length  .  their  arms  and  hands  very  fmall 

“  1  myfelf,  (fays  a  late  traveller,  )oDferve<  >  •„  nrooortion  to  their  bodies  ;  their  faces  longer  than 

orders  being  notwithftanding  repeated  more  than  once  in  p  p  long,  and  the  lappets  very  thick. 
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JPegunfium  when  they  go  out  j  and  that  13  all  the  worfhip  which 
they  pay  to  them.  The  priefts  of  Pegu,  called  tala* 
*ie‘rce>  point)  are  a  fort  of  mendicant  friars.  They  obferve  ce- 

*  Hhacy  ;  and  eat  hut  once  a -day  5  living  in  the  woods, 

in  a  fort  <  f  nefts  or  cages  built  on  the  tops  oi  trees  for 
fear  of  the  tygers.  They  preach  frequently,  lead  very 
innocent  lives,  and  are  very  hofpitable  an  1  humane. 

The  king  of  Pegu's  revenues  arife  chiefly  from  the 
tent  of  lands,  of  which  he  is  the  foie  proprietor.  An¬ 
other  branch  of  it  are  the  duties  paid  for  the  commo¬ 
dities  imported  or  exported.  In  a  word,  he  s«  judged 
the  rich  eft  monarch’ in  the  world,  next  to  the  emperor 
of  China 

PKGUNTIUM  (anc.  geog.),  Ptolemy  ;  Piguntiae> 
(Pliny );  a  town  or  citadel  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
oppofite  to  the  ifland  Brattia,  fcarce  five  miles  off,  and 
40  miles  to  the  call  of  Salonae.  According  to  Fortis,  a 
mountain,  a  large  hollow,  and  fubmarine  fpriugs  are 
TroreU  feen  here.  “  This  liollow  (fays he)  feems  to  have  been 
into  Dal-  excavated  by  feme  ancient  river.  The  fprings  which 
matte,  bubble  up  from  under  the  ft  a  are  fo  confiderable,  that 
they  might  pafs  for  the  rifing  again  of  a  river  funk  un¬ 
der  ground.  Vrullia  has  the  fame  derivation  as  the 
word  Vrtl)  which  in  Sclavonian  fignifies  a  fountain  ; 
and  this  etymology,  rendering  the  name  of  Vrullia  the 
Beruliia  of  Porphyrogenitus  analagous  to  that  of  Pe- 
guntium,  fmee  11^  and  Vril  are  fynonymous,  induces 
me  to  believe,  that  the  caftle  named  Peguntium  by  an¬ 
cient  geographers  was  fituated  in  this  place,  and  not 
at  the" mouth  of  the  Cettina.  No  remarkable  veftiges 
of  antiquity  now  exift  ou  the  fpot;  yet  it  is  evident,  by 
the  quantity  of  fragments  of  vafes,  tiles,  and  fepulchral 
inferiptions  now  and  then  dug  up,  that  this  trafl  of 
coaft  was  well  inhabited  in  the  Roman  times.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  why  the  trad s  of  ancient  habitations  can¬ 
not  be  difeovered  about  Vrullia,  is  the  fteepnefs  of  the 
hill  above  it,  and  the  quantity  of  ftones  brought  down 
from  thence  by  the  waters.  The  month  of  the  hollow 
of  Vrullia  is  dreaded  by  feameo,  on  account  of  the 
fudden  impetuous  gufts  of  wind  that  blow  from  thence, 
and  in  a  moment  raife  a  kind  or  hurricane  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  between  the  Prirrorie  and  the  ifland  cf  Brazza,  to 
the  great  danger  of  barks  furpriftd  by  it.” 

PEINE  FORT  ET  DURE,  ( Lat.  pana  fortis  et  dura)> 
fignifies  a  fpecial  punifhment  infh&ed  on  thofe  who,  be¬ 
ing  arraigned  of  felony,  refufe  to  put  themfelves  on  the 
ordinary  trial,  but  ftubbornly  ftand  mute  ;  it  is  vul¬ 
garly  called  pt effing  to  death.  See  Arraignment. 

PEIRCE  (James),  an  eminent  diffenting  minifter, 
was-  born  at  Wspping,  in  London,  in  the  year  1674, 
and  was  educated  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden  ;  after  which 
he  fpent  feme  time  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  frequenting  the  Bodleian  library.  Fie  then 
for  two  years  preached  the  Sunday-evening’s  le&ure  at 
the  meeting- houfe  in  Miles-Lane,  London,  and  then 
fettled  at  Cambridge.  In  1713  he  was  removed  to  a 
congregation  at  Exeter,  where  he  continued  till  the 
year  1718:  when  the  Calvinifts  among  the  diffenters 
propofing  a  fubfeription  to  articles  of  faith  to  be  fign- 
cd  by  all  the  diffenting  minifters  in  the  kingdom,  fe- 
veral  articles  were  propofed  to  him  and  Mr  John  Hal- 
let,  another  diffenting  minifter  at  Exeter,  in  order  to 
their  fubferibing  them,  they  both  refufed,  imagining 
this  proceeding  of  their  diffenting  brethren  to  be  an 
unworthy  impofition  on  religious  liberty  and  private 


judgment  ;  for  which  they  were  ejected  from  their 
con*, rogation.  Upon  this,  a  new  meeting  was  opened 
for  them  at  Exeter,  of  which  Mr  Peirce  continued  mi- 
11  ft  er  till  his  death,  in  1726.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
ftri&el  virtue,  exemplary  piety,  and  great  learning, 
lie  wrote,  1.  Exercitatio  phtlofophica  de  Homxmena 
Jivmagorea,  2.  Thirteen  pieces  on  the  Controverfy 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Diffenters. 
3.  Ten  pieces  on  the  Controverfy  about  the  Ejetftment 
at  Exeter.  4.  Six  pieces  on  the  Doflrine  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity.  5.  A  Paraphr.ale  and  Notes  on  the  Epillles  of 
St  P<:ul  to  the  Coloffnns,  Pnilippian3,  and  Hebrew*. 
6.  An  Eff»y  in  favour  of  giving  the  Eucharift  to  Chil¬ 
dren.  7.  Fourteen  Sermons. 

PEIRESC  (Nicolas  Claude  Fabri),  born  in  1580, 
was  deft; ended  from  sin  ancient  and  noble  family,  feated 
originally  at  PIfa  in  Italy.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he 
was  fent  to  Avignon,  wheie  he  fpent  five  years  in  the 
Jeftiits  college,  in  the  fiudy  of  what  in  Scotland  and 
on  the  Continent  is  called  humanity.  From  Avignon 
he  was,  in  1595,  removed  to  Aix,  and  entered  upon 
the  ft ud y  of  philofophy.  In  the  interim,  he  attended 
the  proper  m after*  for  dancing,  riding,  and  handling 
arms  ;  in  all  which,  though  he  performed  the  leffons 
regulaily,  it  was  with  reluctance  :  for  this  being  done 
only  to  pleafe  an  uncle,  whofs  heir  he  was  to  be, 
he  never  pra&ifed  by  himfelf,  e deeming  all  the  time 
loft  that  was  not  fpent  in  the  purfuits  of  literature. 
During  this  period,  his  father  being  prefented  with  a 
medal  of  the  emperor  Arcadms,  which  was  found  at 
Belgenfer,  Peirefc  begged  the  favour  of  it ;  and,  charm¬ 
ed  with  deciphering  the  chara&ers  in  the  exergue,  and 
reading  the  emperor's  name,  he  carried  the  medal  with 
a  transport  of  joy  to  his  uncle  ;  who  for  his  encourage¬ 
ment  gave  him  two  more,  together  with  fome  books 
upon  the  fubjed.  This  is  the  epoch  of  his  application 
to  antiquities,  for  which  he  became  afterwards  fo  fa¬ 
mous.  In  1596,  he  was  fent  to  finifh  his  courfe  of 
philofophy  under  the  Jeftiits  at  Tournon,  where  he 
turned  his  attention  particularly  to  cofmography,  a» 
being  neceffary  to  the  underflanding  ofhi'lory,  abating, 
however,  nothing  of  his  application  to  antiquity,  ill 
which  he  was  much  affixed  by  Petrus  Kogerns,  one  of 
the  proieffors,  and  a  fkilful  medaliil  ;  nor  did  he  omit 
the  liudy  or  humanity  in  general,  wherein  he  was  the 
mailer  and  inftiudlor  of  a  brother  who  was  with  him. 
Bat  to  do  all  this  he  wa3  obliged  to  fit  up  late  at  nights  ; 
and  fo  much  labour  and  attention,  as  he  was  naturally 
of  a  tender  conftitution,  increafed  the  weaknefs  of  his 
ftomach  formerly  contra&ed,  end  for  which  he  had 
ufed  a  kind  of  digeftive  powder.  Being  recalled  by 
his  uncle  in  1597,  he  returned  to  Aix,  and  entered 
there  upon  the  liudy  of  the  law  ;  which  he  piofecuted, 
however,  fo  as  to  find  leilure  to  vifit  and  converfe  fre¬ 
quently  with  Peter  A.  R.  Bagarr,  a  moft  ikilful  anti¬ 
quary,  who  was  afterwards  made  mafter  of  the  jewels 
to  Henry  IV. 

The  following  year  he  went  again  to  Avignon,  to 
carry  on  his  courfe  of  law  under  one  Peter  David  ; 
who,  being  well  ikilled  likewife  in  antiquities,  was 
pleafed  to  fee  Peirefc  join  this  ftudy  to  that  of  the  law. 
But  Ghibertus  of  Naples,  auditor  to  Cardinal  Aqua- 
viva,  fed  his  curiofity  the  moft,  in  fhowing  him  fome 
rarities,  fuch  as  he  had  never  feen  before.  Ghibertus 
slfo  lent  him  Goltrius’s  Treatife  upon  Coins,  and  ad- 
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Peirefc.  vifed  him  to  go  into  Italy,  efpecially  to  Rome,  where 
—  r  ~ .  he  would  meet  with  curiofities  to  fatisfy  his  moft  ar¬ 

dent  wiflies.  Accordingly,  his  uncle  having  procured 
a  proper  governor,  he  and  his  brother  fet  out  upon  that 
tour  Sept.  1599;  and  palling  through  Florence,  Bo- 
nonia,  and  Ferrara,  when  he  had  Hayed  a  few  days  at 
Venice,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Padua,  in  order  to 
complete  his  courfe  of  law.  But  once  a  quarter,  go¬ 
ing  to  Venice  to  get  calh  for  bills  of  exchange,  he 
took  thefe  opportunities  of  introducing  himfelf  to  the 
molt  dillinguilhed  literati  there  ;  and  was  particularly 
care  fled  by  F.  Contarin,  procurator  of  St  Mark,  who 
was  poflefled  of  a  curiou9  cabinet  of  medals,  and  other 
antiquities,  without  knowing  the  value  of  them. .  Thi3 
was.  fully  fhown  to  him  by  Peirefc,  who  likewife  ex¬ 
plained  the  Greek  inferiptions  upon  his  medals,  and 
the  monumental  ftones.  After.a  year’s  flay  at  Padua, 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  and  arrived  there  Odl.  1600,  in 
order  to  be  in  time  for  feeing  the  jubilee  :  to  celebrate 
which,  the  Porta  San&a  would  be  opened  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  year.  He  palled  fix  months  in 
this  city,  viewing  the  numberlefs  curiofities  there,  and 
in  cultivating  the  friendlhip  of  Galileo,  by  whom  he 
was  much  beloved.  This  friendlhip  led  him  to  carry 
his  refearches  into  aftronomy  and  natural  philofophy  ; 
and  he  was  prefent  when  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente, 
out  of  a  parcel  of  eggs  upon  which  a  hen  was  fitting, 
took  one  every  day,  to  obferve  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  chick  from  firft  to  laft.  From  this  time  it  was 
generally  acknowledged,  that  he  had  taken  the  helm 
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of  learning  into 


his  hand,  and  began  to  guide  the 
commonwealth  of  letters. 

Having  now  fpent  almofl  three  years  in  Italy,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  piepare  for  his  departure  ;  and  in  the  end  of 

1 602,  having  packed  up  all  the  rarities,  gems,  &c. 
which  he  had  procured,  and  put  them  into  the  road 
to  Marfeilles,  he  left  Padua,  and,  croffing  the  Alp3 
to  Geneva,  went  to  Lyons  ;  where  receiving  money, 
he  made  a  handfome  prefent  to  his  governor,  who  took 
the  route  of  Paris.  From  Lyons  he  went  to  Mont¬ 
pellier,  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  law  under  Julius  Pa- 
rius.  From  Montpellier  he  difpatched  more  rarities  to 
his  uncle,  who  fending  for  him  home,  he  arrived  at  Aix 
in  November;  but,  bringing  Parius  along  with  him, 
he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Montpellier  in  a  few 
day3.  He  waited  upon  Parius  back  again,  under  whom 
he  continued  purfuing  his  law.  ftudies  till  the  end  of 

1603,  when  he  returned  to  Aix,  at  the  earned:  requeft 
of  his  uncle,  who,  having  refigned  to  him  his  fenato- 
rial  dignity,  had  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  year 
laboured  to  get  the  king’s  patent.  The  degree  of 
do&or  of  was  a  neceflary  qualification  for  that  dig¬ 
nity.  Peirefc,  therefore,  having  kept  the  ufual  exer- 
cife,  took  that  degree  Jan.  18.  1604,  when  the  afore- 
faid  patent  w  as  given  in  to  the  fenate,  and  ordered  to  be 

recorded  :  yet  Peirefc  procured  leave  not  to  be  prefently  In  1629,  he  began  to 


crofted  the  water,  in  company  with  the  king’s  ambaf- 
fador,  1606,  to  England.  Here  he  was  very  graci- u 
onfly  received  by  king  James  I. ;  and  having  feen  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  vifited  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir 
Henry  Saville,  and  other  learned  men,  he  pafled  over 
to  Holland  ;  and  after  vifiting  the  fever al  towns  and 
univerflties,  with  the  literati  in  each,  he  went  through 
Antwerp  to  Bruflels,  and  thence  back  to  Paris,  to  fee 
the  ceremony  of  the  Dauphin’s  baptifm  ;  which  being 
foiemnized  Aug.  24.  he  returned  home  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1606,  being  expected  for  the  ordering  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  affairs. 

Prefently  after  this,  he  purchafed  the  barony  of 
Rians;  and  at  the  folicitation  of  his  uncle,  having  ap¬ 
proved  himfelf  before  that  afiembly,  he  was  received 
a  fenator  on  the  ifl  of  July  1607.  Jan.  1608  he  loft 
his  uncle  ;  and  the  following  year,  falling  himfelf  in¬ 
to  a  dangerous  fever,  recovered  by  eating  mufk-melons 
before  fupper,  for  which  he  had  conceived  a  longing. 
He  waa  ordered  by  his  phyfician  to  eat  them  before 
his  meals  without  bread,  and  to  drink  a  glafs  of  pure 
wine  upon  them.  He  continued  this  method  all  Lis 
life  afterwards  ;  and  grew  fo  fond  of  them,  that,  though 
he  could  abftain  from  any  other  meat  as  he  lifted,  yet 
towards  them  he  profefled  he  was  unable  to  mailer 
himfelf.  He  frequently  experienced,  that  in  the  mufk- 
melon  feafon  he  was  never  troubled  with  the  gravel. 
In  1618,  having  procured  a  faithful  copy  of  “  the 
Adis  of  the  Monaflery  of  Maren  in  Switzerland,”  he 
published  a  fecond  edition  of  that  work.  As  it  was 
written  in  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France  againft 
Theodoric  Piefpordius,  who  had  attempted  to  prove 
the  title  of  the  Auftrian  family  to  the  French  crown 
by  right  of  fucceflion,  he  was,  upon  this  publication, 
nominated  the  fame  year,  by  Louis  XIII.  abbot  of 
Sanda  Maria  Aquiftrienfis.  He  flayed  in  France  till 
1623  ;  when,  upon  a  meflage  from  his  father,  now 
grown  old  and  flckly,he  left  Paris,  where  he  had  fpent 
feven  years  and  fome  months.  He  arrived  at  Aix 
in  Oaober  ;  and  not  long  after  prefen  ted  to  the 
court  a  patent  from  the  king,  permitting  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  function  of  his  ancient  dignity,  and  to 
exercife  the  office  of  a  fecular  or  lay  perfon,  notwith- 
ftanding  that,  being  an  abbot,  he  had  aflumed  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  churchman.  To  this  the  court  of  parlia¬ 
ment  not  aflenting,  decreed  unanimoitfly,  that,  being 
already  admitted  into  the  firft  rank,  he  ffiould  abide 
perpetually  therein  ;  not  returning,  as  the  cuftom  of 
the  court  was,  to  the  inferior  auditory,  wherein  trials 
are  ufually  had  of  criminal  cafes.  In  162  5,  lie  buried 
his  father,  who  had  been  long  aftlidted  with  the  gout. 
In  1627,,  he  prevetiled  with  the  archbishop  of  Aix  to 
eflablifh  a  poll  thence  to  Lyons,  and  fo  to  Paris  and 
all  Europe  ;  by  which  the  corrtfpondence  conftantly 
held  with  the  literati  everywhere  was  much  facilitated. 

be  much  tormented  with  the 
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entered  into  the  lift  of  fenators.  The  bent  of  his  in¬ 
clination  was  not  fo  much  tobufinefsas  to  advance  arts 
and  fciences,  and  to  affift  11  the  promoters  of  learning. 
For  this  purpefe,  he  refolved  to  lead  a  Angle  life  ;  fo 
that  when  his  father  had  concluded  a  match  for  him  with 
a  rtfpe&uble  lady,  he  begged  to  be  excufed. 

In  1605,  he  accompanied  G.  Varius,  firft  prefident 
of  the  fenate  et  Aix,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  whence,  hiving  vifited  every  tiling  curious,  he 


fhangury  and  hasmorrhoides  ;  and  in  1631,  having 
completed  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Claudius  with 
Margaret  Alrefia,  a  noblewoman  of  the  county  of 
Avignon,  he  bellowed  upon  him  the  barony  of  Rianty, 
together  with  a  grant  of  his  fenatorial  dignity,  only 
reserving  the  function  to  himfelf  for  three  years.  But 
the  parliament  not  waiting  his  furrendry  of  it,  he  re¬ 
fen  t  eel  that  affront  fo  heinoufly,  that  he  procured,  in 
163  ?,  letters  patent  from  the  king  to  be  reftored,  and 
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Pcirefc,  to  exercife  the  office  for  five  years  longer,  which  hap- 
Pefci”*  pened  to  be  till  his  death  :  for  being  feized,  June  1637, 
with  a  fever  that  brought  on  a  ftoppage  of  urine,  thi3 
put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  in 
his  57th  year. 

The  character  of  Peirefc  may  be  fummed  up  in  a 
few  words.  His  perfon  was  of  a  middle  fize,  and  of  a 
thin  habit :  his  forehead  large,  and  his  eyes  grey  ;  a 
little  hawk*nofed  ;  his  cheeks  tempered  with  red  ;  the 
hair  of  his  head  yellow,  as  alfo  his  beard,  which  he 
ufe4  to  wear  long  ;  his  whole  countenance  bearing  the 
marks  of  uncommon  and  rare  courtefy  and  affability. 
In  his  diet  he  affe&ed  clcanlinefs,  and  in  all  things 
about  him  ;  but  nothing  fuperfluous  or  coffly.  His 
clothes  were  fuitable  to  his  dignity  ;  yet  he  never  wore 
fiik.  In  like  manner,  the  reff  of  his  houfe  was  adorn¬ 
ed  according  to  his  condition,  and  very  well  furniffied  ; 
but  he  negle&ed  his  own  chamber.  Inffead  oftapeftry, 
there  hung  the  pi&ures  of  his  chief  friends  and  of  fa¬ 
mous  men,  befides  innumerable  bundles  of  commenta¬ 
ries,  tranfcripts,  notes,  collections  from  books,  epiffles, 
and  fuch  like  papers.  His  bed  was  exceeding  plain, 
and  his  table  continually  loaded  and  covered  with  pi¬ 
pers,  books,  letters,  and  other  things  ;  as  alfo  all  the 
feats  round  about,  and  the  greateff  part  of  the  floor. 
Gajfendi's  Thefe  were  fo  many  evidences  of  the  turn  of  his  mind  ;  in 
p/.e  °f  .  refpeft  to  which,  the  writer  of  his  euloge  compares  him 
Englijb!*  to^e  Roman  Atticu3  *,  and  Bayle,  confidering  his  uni- 
I,ond.  verfal  correfponden^e  and  general  afiiftance  to  all  the 
2657.  literati  in  Europe,  dafhed  it  out  luckily  enough,  when 
he  called  him  “  the  attorney  general  of  the  literary  re¬ 
public.  ”  '1  he  works  which  he  publifhed  are,  “  Hifto- 

ria  provincial  Galliae  Narbonenfis “  Nobilium  ejuf- 
dem  provinciae  familiarum  Origines,  et  feparatim  Fa- 
briciae  <{  Commentarii  rerum  omnium  memoria  dig- 
narum  fua  aetate  geftarum  **  Liber  de  ludieris  na¬ 
turae  operibus  Mathematica  &  affronomica  varia 
*•  Obfervationes  mathematicae  “  Epiftolae  ad  S.  P. 
Urbanum  VIII.  cardiriales  Barberinos,  &c.  “  Au- 

thores  ant'qui  Graeci  et  Latini  de  pohderibus  et  men- 
furis  “  Elogia  et  epitaphia  ;v  44  Infcriptiones  aia- 
tiquae  et  nov^  5”  “  Genealogia  domns  Auftriacoe 
**  Catalogus  librorum  1  iblioth.  reg.  44  Poemata  va¬ 
ria  44  Nummi  Gallici,  Saxonici,  Brit  nnici.  &c. 

44  Linguae  oriemales,  Hebraea,  Samaritana,  Arabica, 
Egyptiaca,  et  Indic  es  lit  rorum  liarum  linguarum 
44  Obfervationes  in  varios  audlores.”  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  Peirefc  bought  more  books  than  any  man. 
of  his  time,  yet  his  collection  left  was  not  large.  The 
reafon  was,  that,  as  faff  as  he  purchafed,  he  kept  con¬ 
tinually  making  prefents  of  them  to  fuch  learned  men 
as  he  knew  they  would  be  ufeful  to. 

PEKIN,  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  of  China,  in 
Afia,  where  the  emperor  generally  rt  tides.  It  is  fitn- 
ated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  20  leagues  diftant  from  the 
great  wall.  This  name,  which  fignifies  the  northern 
court ,  is  given  to  it,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another  con- 
fiderable  city  called  Nanking ,  or  the  .fouthem  court . 
The  emperor  formerly  refided  in  the  latter  ;  but  the 
Tartars,  a  refflefs  and  warlike  people,  obliged  this 
prince  to  remove  his  court  to  the  northern  provinces, 
that  lie  might  more  effectually  repel  the  incurfions  of 
thofe  barbarians,  by  oppofing  to  them  a  numerous 
militia  which  he  generally  keeps  around  his  perfon.  It 
is  an  exaCt  fquare,  and  divided  into  two  parts;  namely, 
that  which  contains  the  emperor’s  palace*  which  is  in 


the  new  city,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Tartar’s  city,  be-  Pekin, 
caufe  it  is  inhabited  by  Tartars  ever  fince  they  conquer- 
ed  this  empire  ;  the  other,  called  the  Old  City ,  is  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  the  Chinefe.  The  circuit  of  both  thefe  together 
is  52  Chinefe  lys,  each  of  which  contains  240  geometri¬ 
cal  paces ;  being,  without  the  fuburbs,  full  fix  leagues 
in  circumference,  according  to  the  moft  accurate  mea- 
furement  made  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

Thofe  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  population 
of  this  place,  reckon  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
2.000,000,  though  there  are  others  that  double  that 
number. 

Groficr  tells  us,  44  that  the  height  and  enormous  Crofter's 
thicknefs  of  the  walls  of  the  Tartar  city  excite  admi-  & friptiott 
ration  ;  twelve  liorfcmen  might  ealily  ride  abreaft  up-  Lblna* 
on  them  ;  they  have  fpacious  towers  raifed  at  intervals, 
a  bow-fhot  diftant  from  one  another,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  bodies  of  referve  in  cafe  of  neceflity.  The 
city  lias  nine  gates,  which  ore  lofty  and  well  arched. 

Over  them  are  large  pavilion-roofed  towers  divided  in¬ 
to  nine  ffories,  each  having  feveral  apertures  or  port¬ 
holes  :  the  lower  ftory  forms  a  large  hall  for  the  ufe  of 
the  foldiers  and  officers  who  quit  guard,  and  thofe  ap¬ 
pointed  to  relieve  them.  Before  each  gate  a  fpace  is 
left  of  more  than  360  feet :  this  is  a  kind  of  place  of 
arms,  inclofed  by  a  femicircular  wall  equal  in  height 
and  thicknefs  to  that  furrounding  the  city.  The 
great  road,  which  ends  here,  is  commanded  by  a  pa¬ 
vilion  roofed  tower  like  the  firft,  in  fuch  manner,  that, 
as  the  cannon  of  the  former  can  batter  the  houfes  of 
the  city,  thofe  of  the  latter  can  fweep  the  adjacent 
country.  The  ftreets  of  Pekin  are  ftraight,  about 
120  feet  wide,  a  full  league  in  length,  and  bordered 
with  (hops.  It  is  aftomlhing  to  foe  the  immenfe  con- 
courfe  of  people  that  continually  fills  them,  and  the 
confufion  caufed  by  the  prodigious  number  of  horfes, 
camels,  mules,  and  carriages,  which  crofs  or  meet 
each  other.  Befides  this  inconvenience,  one  is  every, 
now  and  then  flopped  by  crowds,  who  ftand  liftening 
to  fortune  tellers,  jugglers,  ballad-fingers,  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  mountebanks  and  buffoons,  who  read  and 
erlate  tlories  calculated  to  promote  mirth  and  laugh¬ 
ter,  or  diftribute  medicines,  the  wonderful  cffe£ls  of 
which  they  explain  with  all  the  eloquence  peculiar* 
to  them. 

44  People  of  diflin&ion  oblige  all  their  dependents  - 
to  follow  them.  A  mandarin  of  the  firft  rank  is  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  in  his  walks  by  his  whole  tribunal ;; 
and,  to  augment  his  equipage,  each  of  the  inferior 
mandarins  in  his  fuit  is  generally  attended  by  feveral 
domeflic3.  The  nobility  of  the  court,  and  princes  of 
the  blood,  never  appear  in  public  wuchout  being  fur- 
rounded  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry  ;  and,  a3  their 
prefence  is  required  at  the  palace  every  day,  their  train 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  create  confufion  in  the 
city.  It  is  very  fingular,  that  in  all  this  prodigious 
concourfe  no  women  are  ever  feen  :  hence  we  may 
judge  how  great  the  population  of  China  mull  be, 
fince  the  number  of  females  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
everywhere  elfe,  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  fex. 

44  As  there  is  a  continual  influx  of  the  riches  and 
merchandize  of  the  whole  empire  into  this  city,  the 
number  of  ftrangers  that  refort  hither  is  immenfe. 

They  are  carried  in  chairs,  or  ride  on  horfeback  ;  the 
latter  is  more  common  ;  but  they  are  always  attended  - 
by  a  guide,  acquainted  with  the  ftreets,  ,  and  who 
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public  offices.  In  fummer  there  are  to  be  ken  lmall 
temporary  (hops,  where  people  are  fcrved  with  water 
cooled  by  means  of  ice  ;  and  one  finds  everywhere 
eatin  /-houfes,  with  rcfrefhments  of  tea  and  fruits. 
Each  kind  of  provifion  has  a  certain  day  and  place 
appointed  for  its  being  expofed  to  file. 

k  The  crovernor  of  Pekin,  who  is  a  M mtchew  T  ar- 
tar,  is  fiyled  Governor  of  the  Nine  Gates.  His  jurif- 
diftion  extends  not  only  over  the  folditre,  but  alfo 
over  the  people  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  police. 
No  police  can  be  more  aftive  ;  and  it  is  furprifinsr  to 
fee,  among  an  infinite  number  of  Tartars  and  Chinele 
mixed  together,  the  greateil  tranquillity  prevail.  It 
5s  rare,  in  a  number  of  years,  to  hear  of  houfes  being 
robbed,  or  people  affaffinated.  All  the  principal  ft  reels 
have  guard  rooms,  and  foldiers  patrol  night  and  day, 
each  having  a  fabre  hanging  from  bis  girdle,  and  a 
whip  in  his  hand,  to  ccrreft,  without  dillin&ioii,  thofe 
who  excite  quarrels  or  caufe  diforder.  The  lanes  are 
guarded  in  the  fame  manner;  and  have  latticed  gates, 
which  do  not  prevent  thofe  from  being  feen  who  walk 
In  them :  they  are  always  kept  Ihut  during  the  night, 
and  ftldom  opened  even  to  thofe  who  are  known  ;  if 
they  are,  the  perfon  to  whom  this  indulgence  is  granted 
mult  carry  a  lanthom,  and  give  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
his  going  out.  In  the  evening,  as  foon  as  the  foldiers 
are  warned  to  their  quarters  by  beat  oi  drum,  two 
centinels  go  and  come  from  one  guard  room  to  ano¬ 
ther  making  a  continual  noife  with  a  kind  of  caftanet, 
to  (how  that  they  are  not  afleep.  They  permit  no 
one  to  walk  abroad  in  the  night-time.  I  hey  even 
examine  thofe  whom  the  emperor  difpatches  on  bufi- 
nefs  ;  and  if  their  reply  gives  the  lealt  caufe  of  fulpi- 
cion,  they  have  a  right  to  convey  them  to  the  guard- 
room.  The  foldiers  in  each  of  the  guard-rooms  are 
obliged  to  anfwer  every  time  the  centinels  on  duty 

«  jt  i8  by  thefe  wife  regulations,  obferved  with  the 
great  eft  ftiiftnefs,  that  peace,  filence,  and  fafety  reign 
throughout  the  whole  city.  The  governor  is  alto 
obliged  to  go  the  round  ;  and  the  officers  ft  aliened  on 
the  walls,  and  in  the  towers  over  the  gates  (in  which 
are  kept  larae  kettle-drums  that  are  beat  every  time 
the  guard  is  relieved),  are  continually  difpatching  lub- 
alterns  to  examine  the  quarters  belonging  to  the  gates 
where  they  are  polled.  The  leaft  negleft  is  pumlhed 
next  morning,  and  the  officer  who  was  on  guard  ts 
cafhiered.  This  police,  which  prevents  noaurnal l  ai- 
femblies,  would  appear  no  doubt  extraordinary  m  Eu¬ 
ro  t*,  and  in  all  probability  would  r.ot  he  much  rehfhed 
by  our  young  men  of  fortune  and  ladies  of  quality. 
But  the  Chinefe  think  juitly  :  they  confident  to  he 
the  duty  of  the  maciftrates  of  a  city  to  prefer  good 
order  and  public  tranquillity  to  vain  amufements,  watch 
generally  occafion  many  attempts  agaiuft  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens.  It  is  true,  the  fupport  of 
this'  police  cofts  the  emperor  a  great  deal ;  for  part  of 
the  foldiers  we  lnve  mentioned  are  maintained  lor  this 
purpofe  only.  They  are  all  infantry,  and  their  pay  13 
generally  very  high.  Their  employment  con  lifts  not 
only  in  watching  for  thofe  who(may  occafion  difturb- 
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nuifance  is  "re  moved.  They  have  orders  alfo  to  a  fill 
in  this  labour  themfelves ;  and  to  clear  the  kennels, 
that  the  water  may  have  a  free  courfe.”. 

The  wallB  of  the  emperor’s  palace,  including  that 
and  the  gardens,  are  about  two  miles  in  length. 

<s  Although  (fays  Grofier)  the  Chinefe  architecture 
has  no  refemblance  to  that  of  Europe,  the  imperial 
p  dace  of  Pekin  does  not  fail  to  finite  beholders  by  its 
extent,  grandeur,  and  the  regular  difpofition  of  its 
apartments,  and  by  the  finguiar  ftru&ure  of  its  pavilion- 
roofs,  ornamented  at  each  corner  with  a  carved  pint- 
band,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  turned  upwards. 
Thefe  roofs  are  covered  with  varnifhed  tiles  of  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  a  yellow  colour,  that,  at  a  difiance,  they  make  as 
fplendid  an  appearance  as  if  they  were  gilded.  .  Below 
the  upper  roof  there  is  another  of  equal  brilliancy, 
which  hangs  doping  from  the  wall,  fupported  by  a 
great  number  of  beams,  daubed  over  with  green  var- 
niih,  and  interfperfed  with  gilt  figures.  This  fecond 
roof,  with  the  proje&ion  of  the  firft,  forms  a  kind  of 
crown  to  the  whole  edifice.  The  palace  is  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  fouth  gate  of  the  Tartar  city.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  through  a  fpacioue  court,  to  which 
there  is  a  defeent  by  a  marble  ftaircafe,  ornamented 
with  two  large  copper  lions,  and  a  baluftrade  of  white 
marble.  This  baluftrade  runs  in  the  form  of  a  horfe- 
ftioe,  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  that  winds  acrofs 
the  palace  with  a  ferpentine  courfe,  the  bridges  over 
which  are  of  marble.  At  the  bottom  of  this  firft 
court  arifes  a  fa9ade  with  three  doors  :  that  in  the 
middle  is  for  the  emperor  only;  the  mandarins  and 
nobles  pafs  through  thofe  on  each  fide.  Thefe  doors 
condudl  to  a  fecond  court,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the 
palace:  it  is  about  300  feet  in  length,  and  50  in 
breadth.  An  immenfe  gallery  runs  round  it,  in  which 
are  magazines,  containing  rich  effedis,  which  belong 
to  the  emperor  as  his  private  property  ;  for  the  public 
treafure  is  entrufted  to  a  fovereign  tribunal  called  Hou- 
pou.  The  firft  of  thefe  magazines  is  filled  with  plate 
and  veffels  of  different  metals;  the  fecond  contains  the 
fineft  kinds  of  furs;  the  third,  dreffes  lined  with  fable, 
ermine,  minever,  and  foxes  Heins,  which  the  emperor 
fometimes  gives  in  prefents  10  his  officers  ;  the  fourth 
is  the  depolitory  of  jewels,  pieces  of  curious  marble. 


and  peails  filhed  up  in  Tartary;  the  fifth,  confift mg 
of  two  (lories,  is  full  of  wardrobes  and  trunks,  which 
contain  the  fiik  fluffs  ufed  by  the  emperor  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  the  reft  are  filled  with  bows,  arrows,  and  other 
pieces  of  armour  taken  from  the  enemy  or  prefented  by 
different  princes. 

The  royal  hall,  called  Tai-holien>  or  the  Hall  of 
the  Grand  Union,  is  in  this  fecond  court.  It  is  built 
upon  a  ter  nee  about  18  feet  in  height,  inerufted  with 
white  marble,  and  ornamented  with  !  aluftrades  of  ex¬ 
cellent  workmanihip.  Before  this  hall  all  the  manda¬ 
rins  range  themfelves,  when  they  go,  on  certain  days, 
to  renew  their  homage,  and  perform  thofe  ceremonies 
that  are  appointed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  This 
hall  is  alrnoft  fqmre,  and  about  130  feet  in  length. 
The  ceiling  is  carved,  varnilhed  green,  and  loaded 
with  gilt  dragons.  The  pillars  which  fupport  the 
1  roof 
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IWh»  roof  within  are  fix  feet  in  circumference  towards  the 
*"-p"v  ~  lafe,  and  are  coated  with  a  kind  of  maftich  varnHhed 

red  ;  the  floor  is  partly  covered  with  coarfe  carpets, 
after  the  Turkifh  manner;  but  the  walls  have  no  kind 
of  ornament,  neither  tapeftry,  luftres,  uor  paintings* 

“  The  throne,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
confifts  of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  exceedingly  neat.  It 
lias  no  infeription  hut  the  charader  ching,  which  the 
authors  of  this  relation  have  interpreted  by  the  word 
holy:  but  it  has  not  always  this  fignification  ;  for  it 
anfwers  better  fometimes  to  the  Latin  word  eximhis, 
or  the  Englilh  words  excellent,  per  fed,  moft  -wft.  Upon 
the  platform  oppofite  to  this  hall  ftand  large  veflels  of 
bronze*  in  which  inctnfe  is  burnt  when  any  ceremony 
is  performing.  There  arg  alfo  chandeliers  Heaped  like 
birds  and  painted  different  colours,  xs  well  as  the  wax- 
candles  that  are  lighted  up  in  them.  This  platform 
is  extended  towards  the  north,  and  has  on  it  two 
leffer  hall3 ;  one  of  them  is  a  rotunda  that  glitters  with 
varnifh,  and  is  lighted  by  a  number  of  windows.  It 
is  here  that  the  emperor  changes  his  drefs  before  or 
after  any  ceremony.  The  other  is  a  faloon,  the  door 
of  which  opens  to  the  north  :  through  this  door  the 
emperor  mull  paf?,  when  he  goes  from  his  apartment 
to  receive  on  his  throne  the  homage  of  the  nobility  ; 
he  is  then  carried  in  a  chair,  by  officers  d  re  fled  in  long 
red  robes  bordered  with  iilk,  and  caps  ornamented 
with  plumes  of  feathers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give 
an  exad  defeription  of  the  interior  apartments  which 
properly  form  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  and  are  fet 
apart  for  the  ufe  of  his  family.  Few  are  permitted  to 
enter  them  but  women  and  eunuchs. ” 

The  temples  and  the  towers  of  this  city  are  fo  nu¬ 
merous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  count  them.  Provifions 
of  all  kinds  are  exceeding  plentiful,  they  being,  as 
well  as  the  merchandifcs,  brought  from  other  parts  by 
means  of  canals  cut  from  the  rivers,  and  always  crowded 
with  veflels  of  different  fixes,  as  well  as  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  country.  An  earthquake  which  happened  here 
in  1 731  buried  above  100,000  perfons  in  tire  ruins  of 
the  houfes  which  were  thrown  down.  E.  Long.  1 16. 
41.  N.  Lat.  39.  54. 

We. have  already,  under  the  article  Observatory, 
mentioned  the  famous  obfervatory  in  this  city,  of  which 
we.fhall  give  this  further  account  from  the  Unfverfal 
MeJ.  Un.  Hi  {lory.  “  The  Chinefe  had  thought  nothing  in 
Hiji.  v.  vu .  the  univerfe  could  equal  in  magnificence  this  famous 
place;  and  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  mathematicians 
of  the  royal  academy  of  Paris  hath  made  no  fcruple  to 
reprefent  it  as  one  of  the  greateft  prodigies  of  art  and 
ingenuity,  of  beauty  and  magnificence;  and  yet,  when 
this  celebrated  ftrudure  came  to  be  viewed  by  more 
proper  and  unbiaffed  judges,  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  little  worth  a3  to  its  ancient  machine*,  and  lefts  as 
to  its  fituation  ;  and  that  all  that  is  now  valuable  in  it 
is  owing  to  the  improvements  made  by  Father  Verbieft 
Vol.XIV.  Parti. 


a  I'lemifh  Jefuit,  who  caufed  a  new  fet  or  inftruments  Felon 
to  be  made,  with  extraordinary  care,  neatnefs,  and  ^  ,  N. 
precifion. 

“  This  fabric  Hands  in  a  court  of  a  moderate  extent, 
and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare  tower,  contiguous 
to  the  city  wall  On  the  infi-Jt,  and  raifed  but  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  its  bulwark.  The  afeent  up  to  the 
top  is  by  a  very  narrow  ftaircafe  ;  and  on  the  platform 
above  were  placed  all  the  old  inftruments,  which,  though 
but  few,  took  up  the  whole  room,  till  Father  Verbieft 
introduced  his  new  apparatus,  which  he  dif,.  ffed  in  a 
more  convenient  order.  Thefe  are  large,  well  caft, 
and  embellifhed  ;  and  were  the  neatnefs  of  the  divifions 
anfwerable  to  the  work,  and  the  telefcopes  faftened  to 
them  according  to  the  new  method,  they  would  be 
equal  to  thofe  of  Europe  ;  but  thc-Chinefe  artificers 
were,  it  feems,  either  too  negligent,  or  incapable  of 
following  his  diredion?.  As  to  the  old  inftruments, 
they  were,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  fet  afide 
as  ufelefs,  and  laid  in  the  hall  near  the  tower,  where 
they  may  be  feen  through  a  crofs  barred  window,  all 
covered  with  ruft,  and  buried  in  oblivion. 

“  In  this  famed  obfervatory  there  are  five  mathemati¬ 
cians  employed  night  and  day,  each  in  a  proper  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  to  obferve  all  that  paflbs 
over  their  heads  :  one  of  them  is  gating  towards  the 
zenith,  and  the  others  towards  the  four  points  of  the 
compafs,  that  nothing  may  efcape  their  notice.  Their 
obfervations  extend  not  only  to  the  motions  of-  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  to  fires,  meteors,  winds,  rain, 
thunder,  hail,  ftorms,  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
atmofphere  ;  and  thefe  are  carefully  entered  in  their 
journals,  and  an  account  ©f  them  is  brought  every 
morning  to  the  furveyor  of  the  mathematics,  and  rc> 
giftered  in  his  office.” 

PELAGIANS,  a  Chriftian  fed  who  appeared 
about  the  fifth  or  end  of  the  fourth  century.  They 
maintained  the  following dodrines.  j.  That  Adam  was 
by  nature  mortal,  and,  whether  he  had  finned  or  not, 
would  certainly  have  died.  2.  That  the  confequenc^s 
of  Adam’s  fin  were  confined  to  his  own  perfon.  3.  That 
new-born  infants  are  in  the  fame  fituation  with  Adam 
before  the  fall.  4.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon  equal 
promifes  with  the  gofpel.  5.  That  the  general  refur- 
re&ion  of  the  dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our 
Saviour's  refurredion.  6.  That  the  grace  of  God  is 
given  according  to  our  merits.  6.  That  this  grace  is 
not  granted  for  the  performance  of  every  moral  ad  ; 
the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  information  in  points  of 
duty,  being  fufiicient,  &c.  The  founder  of  this  fed 
was 

PEL  AG1US,  a  native  of  Great  Britain  ;  hut  whe¬ 
ther  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  is  as  uncertain  as 
it  is  immaterial  (a).  He  was  born  towards  the  dofc 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  educated  in  the  monaftery 
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.  Henl7  thinks  he  was  born  in  North  Wales;  that  his  real  name  wa3  Morgan,  of  which  Pelagius 

is  a  tranflation  ;  and  that^he  was  born  on  the  13th  of  November  A.  D.  354,  the  fame  d  y  with  his  great  an- 
tagomtt  bt  Auguftin.  1  he  fame  learned  hiftorian  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Pelao-ius  and  his  great 
coadjutor  C cleft? us.  “  He  received  a  learned  education  in  his  own  country,  moft  probably  in  the  great  mo- 
naitei iy  of  Lan  .or  near  Chefter,  to  the  government  of  which  lie  was  advanced  A.  D.  404.  He  was  long  % 
citeemed  and  loved  by  St  Jerome  and  St  Auguftin,  who  kept  up  a  friendly  correfpondence  with  him  by  letters 

before?  . 
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felagms- of  Banchor,  -in  Wales,  of  which  he  became  a  monk,  3.  Explanation's  fymloh  ad  Dmafum^ 
'  and  afterwards  abbot.  In  the  early  part  of  bis  life  he 


went  over  to  France,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  the  infolcnce  to  promulgate  certain  opinions  fome- 
what  different  from  thofe  of  the  infallible  church..  His 
morals  being  irreproachable,  he  gained  many  difciples; 
and  the  dreadful  herefy  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs,  that, 
for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  it  became  neceflary  for  the 
pope  to  exert  his  power.  Pelagius,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
o'er,  in  the  year  409  paffed  over  to  Sicily,  attended 
by  his  friend  and  pupil  Celeftius.  In  41 1  they  landed 
in  Africa,  continued  fome  time  at  Hippo,  and  were 
prefect  at  the  famous  conference  between  the  Catholics 
and  Donatiils  which  was  held  at  Carthage  in  412. 
From  thence  they  travelled  to  Egypt ;  and  from  Egypt, 
in  41  to  Pakftine,  where  they  were  gracioufly  recei¬ 
ved  by  John  bifhop  of  Jeruf^lem.  In  the  fame  year 
Fclap-ius  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  council  of  feven- 
teen  biihops,  held  at  Diofpolis.  They  were  fatisfied 
with  his  creed,  and  abfoived  him  of  herefy,  The 
African  biihops,  however,  being  difpleafed  with  their 
proceedings,  appealed  to  the  Roman  pontiff:  he  fir  It 
approved,  and  afterwards  condemned,  the  opinions  of 
Peh'nus,  who,  with  his  pupil  Celeftius,  was  publicly 
excommunicated ;  and  all  the  bifhops  who  refufed  to 
fubferibe  the  condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  herefy  were 
immediately  deprived.  What  became  of  him  after  this 
period  is  entirely  unknown  ;  but  it  feems  very  probable 
that  he  retired  to  Banchor,.  and  died  abbot  of  that 
rnonaftery.  He  wrote,  1 .  Expqfitionum  in  epijl .  Paulinas , 
hb.  xiv.  2.  Epijlola  ad  ' Demetriadem  de  virgmitate. 


4.  Fpijlohz  ad  Pelagofa, 
viduam  du&%  5*  libcro  avbitvio •  Thefe  and  many  *  ^ 

other  fragments  are  fcattered  among  the  works  of  St 
Jerome.  They  are  alfo  collected  by  Garnerius,  and 
publifhed  in  Append,  op.  Mercatoris,  p.  373.  Cave. 

PELAGOSA,  an  ifland  in  the*  Adriatic,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  fever al  rocks  that  appear  above  water 
near  it,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcano.  “  I 
will  not  affure  you  (fays  Fortis)  that  it  was  thrown  Travels  in. 
up  out  of  the  fea  like  feveral  other  iflands  in  the 
Archipelago,  though  there  is  fome  ground  to  fufpedl 
this  to  have  been  the  cafe  ;  becaufe  we  find  no  precife 
mention  of  it  in  the  moft  ancient  geographers.  It 
fhould  feem  that  it  ought  not  to  be  confuted  with  the 
Diomedee,  from  which  it  is  30  miles  diftant  5  yet  it 
is  not  impoflible  that  they  have  reckoned  it  among 
them.  The  lava  which  forms  the  fubftance  of  this 
ifland,  is  perfe&ly  like  the  ordinary  lava  of  Vefuvius, 
as  far  as  I  could  difeover  in  palling  near  it.  If  *  na- 
turalift  fhould  land  there,  and  vifit  on  purpofe  the 
higheft  parts  of  the  ifland,  perhaps  we  might  then 
know  whether  it  has  been  thrown  up  by  a  fubmarintr 
volcano,  as  the  ifland  near  Santerini  was  in  our  age 
or  if  we  ought ’to  believe  it  the  top  of  fome  ancient 
volcanic  mountain,  of  which  the  roots  and  Tides  have 
been  covered  by  the  waters,  which  divided  Africa 
from  Spam,  forming  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  ;  an  inva- 
fion  that  no  one  can  doubt  of  who  has  examined 
the  bottoms  and  fhorcs  of  our  fea.  The  Liffan  fifher- 
men  fay,  that  Pelagofa  is  fubjeft  to  frequent  and  vio¬ 
lent  earthquakes  ;  and  the  afped  of  the  ifland  proves, 


before  they  difeovered  the  heretical  pravity  of  his  opinions  ;  for  Pelagias,  being  a  cautious  and  artful  man,  for 
fome  time  vented  his  peculiar  notions  as  the  fentiments  of  others,  without  difeovering  that  they  were  his  own. 
At" length,  however,  he  threw  off  the  mafic,  and  openly  publifhed  and  defended  h,s  doftr.nes  at  Rome  about 
Se  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  This  involved  him  in  many  troubles,  and  drew  upon  him  the  indignation 
of  lfis  formed  friends  St  Jerome  and  St  Auguftin,  who  wrote  aga.nft-him  w.th  great  acrimony.  He  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  even  by  his  adverfaries,  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  fenfe  and  great  learning,  and  an  acute  dif- 
putant,  though  they^oad  him  with  the  moft  bitter  reproaches  for  his  abufe  of  thefe  talents.  His  perfonal- 
blemiftcs  are  painted  in  very  ftrong  colours;  and  he  is  reprefented  by  thefe  good  fathers,  m  the  heat  of  then- 
zeaT  as  a  very  i.aly  fellow,  ‘  broad-fhouldered,  thick-necked,  fat -headed,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  blind  of  an  eye. 
Even  the  moft  northern  parts  of  this  ifland  (Britain)  produced  fome  men  of  learning  in  this  period  Celeftius,  the 
difcinle  and  friend  of  Pelagius,  was  a  Seotfman,  who  made  a  prodigious  no.fe  in  the  wo. Id  by  h.s  wn tings  and 
difiuta‘ions  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  He  defended  and  propagated  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
b  s  mafter  Pelagius  with  fo  much  learning,  zeal,  and  fuccefs  that  thofe  who  embraced  thefe  opinions  were 
frequently  called  Celeftians.  Before  he  became  acquainted  with  thefe  doftr.nes  he  wrote  feveral  books,  which 
were  univerfally  admired  for  their  orthodoxy,  learning,  and  virtuous  tendency.  After  he  had  fpent  Ins  youth 
in  his  own  country  in  a  ftudious  privacy,  he  travelled  for  his  further  improvement  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Rufinus  and  Pelagius,  and  was  by  them  ...feArf  with  their  herefies.  From  that  trnie  he 
became  the  moft  indefatigable  and  undaunted  champion  of  thefe  herefies,  and  thereby  brought  upon  himfelf 
the  indication  of  the  orthodox  Others  of  thefe  days,  who  gave  him  many  very  bad  names  in  their  writings. 
St  Terome,  whofe  commentaries  on  the  Ephefians  he  had  prefumed  to  cr.tic.fe,  calls  him  ‘  an  ignorant, 
ftupid  fool,  having  his  belly  fwelled  and  diftended  with  Scots  pottage  ;  a  great,  corpulent,  barking  dog,  who 
was  fitter  to  kick  with  heels  than  to  bite  with  his  teeth  ;  a  Cerberus,  who,  with  his  mafter  Pluto  (Pelagius), 
defeived  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  that  they  might  be  put  to  eternal  filence.’  Such  were  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric  which  thefe  good  fathers  employed  againft  the  enemies  of  the  orthodox  faith  !  But  candour  obliges 
us  to  obferve,  that  this  was  perhaps  more  the  vice  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  than  of  the  men.  Bp  h 
Pelagius  and  Celeftius  were  very  great  travellers;  having  vifited  many  different  countries  of  Alia  and  Africa, 
a3  well  as  Europe,  with  a  view  to  elude  the  perfections  of  their  enemies,  and  to  propagate  their  opinions 
It  is  no  inconfije table  evidence  of  their  fuperior  learning  and  ab.ht.es,  that  their  opinions  gained  great  ground 
in  all  the  provinces  both  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  empire,  ia.fpite  of  the  writings  of  many  learned  fathers, 
and  the  decrees  of  many  councils  againft  them.  ‘  The  Pelagian  and  Celeft.an  herefy  (fays  Photius)  not  only 
flourifhed  in  great  vigour  in  the  Weft,  but  was  alfo  propagated  into  the  Ealt. 
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Pelaiah  at  firft  fight,  that  it  has  fuffered  many  revolutions ; 

H  for  it  is  rugged,  ruinous,  and  fubverted.” 

Pe  aua  .  ^  PELAIAH,  a  Levite  (Nehem.  viii.  7.  x.  10.) 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  Levites  that  returned 
from  captivity,  and  was  one  of  thofc  that  figned  the 
covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with  the  Lord. 

PELALIAH,fon  of  Amazi  and  father  of  jeroham, 
of  the  family  of  Pafhur  fon  of  Malchiah,  of  all  whom 
mention  has  been  made  :  he  was  of  the  race  of  the 
priefts  (Nehem.  xi.  12.) 

PELASGI.  See  Pelasgiotis. 

PELASGIA  (Pliny);  the  ancient  name  of  Lef 
los ;  fo  called  from  the  Pelafgi,  its  firft  inhabitants 
(Diodorous  Siculus.)  Alfo  the  ancient  name  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus ,  from  Pelafgius,  a  native  of  the  country  (Nico¬ 
laus  Damafcenus,  Ephorus). 

PELASGICUM  (Paufanias,  Pliny)  ;  the  north 
wall  of  Athens ;  fo  called  from  the  builders,  the  Pe¬ 
lafgi.  There  was  an  execration  pronounced  on  any 
that  fhould  build  houfes  under  this  wall  ;  becaufe  the 
Pelafgi,  while  dwelling  there,  entered  into  a  confpiracy 
again!!  the  Athenians  (Thucydides). 

PELASGIOTIS,  a  third  part  of  ThefTaJy,  (Stra¬ 
bo)  ;  fo  called  from  a  very  ancient  people,  the  Pelaf¬ 
gi,  called  Pelafgiota  (Ptolemy)  ;  who  formerly,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  -Eolians,  occupied  Theffaly,  and 
thence  that  part  was  called  Pelafgicum  Argos  ;  befides 
many  other  parts  of  Greece.  Their  name  Pelafgi ,  or 
Pelargi,  denoting  ftorks,  was  given  them  from  their 
wandering  roving  life  (Strabo).  The  poets  extend 
the  appellation  to  Greeks  in  general.  Pclafgus,  the 
epithet.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  called 
Pelafgi  (Homer)  ;  who  thus  alfo  calls  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  people  to  the  Ciliciaris  in  Troas.  The  Pelafgi 
were  originally  of  Arcadia,  (Hefiod);  but  -Efchylus 
makes  Argos,  near  Mycenae,  their  country.  The 
Pelafgiotis  was  fituated  between  Pieria  and  Macedonia 
to  the  north  and  weft,  Theflaiiotis  to  the  fouth,  and 
Magnefia  to  the  eaft,  (Strabo,  Pliny.) 

PELATiE,  were  free-born  citizens,  among  the  A- 
thenians,  who  by  poverty  were  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  ferving  for  wages.  During  their  fervitude  they 
bad  no  vote  in  the  management  of  public  aifairs,  as 
having  no  eftate  to  qualify  them ;  but  this  reftri&ion 
was  removed  whenever  they  had  releafed  themfelves 
from  their  ferviie  fituation,  which  they  were  allowed 
to  do  when  able  to  fupport  themfelves.  While  they 
continued  fervants,  they  had  alfo  a  right  to  change 
their  mailers.  We  find  them  fometimes  diftinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  Theta:, 

PEL  ATI  AH,  fon  of  Hananiah,  and  father  of 
Ilhi,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  He  fubdued  the  Ama- 
h kites  upon  the  mountain  of  Seir  (1  Chron.  iv.  42.) 
The  time  of  this  adlion  is  unknown 

Pelatiah,  fon  of  Benaiah,  a  prince  ©f  the  people, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and 
oppofed  the  wholefome  advice  given  by  Jeremiah,  to 
fubmit  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  Ezekiei  (xi.  1,  2,  3, 
4.)  being  a  captive  in  Mefopotamfa,  had  a  vifion,  in 
which  he  faw  five  and  twenty  men  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  among  which  were  Jaazaniah 
the  fon  of  Azur,  and  Pelatiah  the  fon  of  Benaiah, 
who  were  the  moft  remarkable.  Then  the  Lord  faid 
to  him,  44  Son  of  man,  thefe  are  the  men  that  have 
thoughts  of  iniquity,  and  who  are  forming  peiniciou3 
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defigns  againfl  this  city,  faying  ;  Have  not  the  houfes  Pels 
been  built  a  long  time  i  Jerufalem  is  the  pot,  and  we  p  .  H, 
are  the  flefh.  Thus  faith  the  Lord  :  You  have  made 
great  havock  in  this  city,  and  have  filled  its  ft  reels  - — y— 
with  dead  bodies.  Thefe  men  are  the  flefh,  and  the 
city  is  the  pot.  But  a$  for  you,  1  will  make  you 
come  forth  fiom  the  middle  of  this  city,  and  i  will 
make  you  perifh  by  the  hand  of  your  enemies.”  As 
he  was  prophecying  in  this  manner,  Pelatiah  the  fon 
of  Benaiah  died. 

PELE  (Stephanus).  There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  in  I  hell'aly  *  the  ©ne  fubjedt  to  Euiypylus,  the 
other  to  Achilles,  both  extindL  Peleus  the  gentilitiouu 
name  (id.) 

PELEG,  fon  of  Eber,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1757.  The  feripture  fays  his  father  gave  him 
the  name  of  Peleg,  fignifying  divifion,  becaufe  in  his 
time  the  earth  began  to  be  divided  (Gen.  xi.  16  x. 

25. );  whether  it  was  that  Noah  had  begun  to  diftri- 
bute  the  earth  among  his  defendants,  fome  years  be¬ 
fore  the  building  of  Babel;  or  that  Pelegcame  into  the 
world  the  fame  year  that  Babel  was  begun,  and  at  the 
di vifion  of  languages  ;  or  that  Eber  by  a  Ipirit  of  pro¬ 
phecy  gave  his  fon  the  name  of  Peleg  fome  years  before 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  begun,  is  not  abfolutely  oeriain. 

That  which  here  perplexes  the  interpreters  is,  firft,  that 
Peleg  came  into  the  woild  not  above  100  years  after  the 
deluge.  But  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  number  of  men 
was  not  then  fufticient  for  fuch  an  undertaking  ?,$  that 
of  Babel.  Secondly,  Joktan  the  brother  of  Peleg 
had  already  thirteen  Ions  at  the  time  of  this  difperfim, 
which  happened  after  the  confufion  of  Babel  (Gen.  x. 

26,  27,  28,  &c.)  Peleg  being  born  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Eber  (Gen.  xi.  16.),  it  is  impofiihle  his  bro¬ 
ther  Joktan  fhould  have  fuch  a  number  of  children  at 
the  birth  of  Peleg.  It  feems  therefore  that  he  was 
not  born  at  the  time  of  the  difperfion.  To  this  may 
be  anfwered,  that  Mofes  ha3  there  enumerated  the 
names  of  the  thirteen  fons  of  Joktan  (in  Gen.  x.  26.) 
by  way  of  anticipation,  though  they  were  not  born 
till  a  good  while  after  the  confufion  at  Babel;  but  as 
they  pofleffed  a  very  large  country,  it  was  convenient 
to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to  name  them  among  the 
other  defeendants  of  Noah,  who  divided  the  provinces 
of  the  eaft  among  themfelves.  However  this  may 
have  been,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  Peleg  begat  Reu  $ 
and  he  died  at  the  age  of  239. 

PELETHI  FES.  The  Pelethites  and  Cherethites 
were  famous  under  the  reign  of  King  D^vid.  They 
were  the  moft  valiant  men  in  the  army  of  that  prince, 
and  had  the  guard  of  his  perfon.  See  Ezekiel  xxv.  1 6. 
Zephaniah  ii.  5.  1  Samuel  xxx.  14.  2  Samuel  xv.  18. 
xx.  7.  Patricks  Comm.  Pool's  Annot ,  and  Delcny's  Hill 
of  the  Life  of  David, 

PELE  FHRONII,  a  name  or  epithet  given  to  the 
Lapithae,  either  becaufe  they  inhabited  the  town  of 
Pelethronium  at  the  foot  of  mount  Peiion  in  Thef- 
falv,  or  becaufe  one  of  their  number  bore  the  name  of 
Peleth ronius .  It  L  to  them,  we  are  told,  that  man¬ 
kind  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit  with 
which  they  tamed  their  horfes  with  fo  much  dex¬ 
terity. 

PELETHRONIUM  (Nicander  and  Schoiiaft) • 

a  town  of  I  heflaly,  fituated  in  a  flowery  part  of  mount 
Pelios  $  and  hence  the  appellation  throna ,  fignifying 
N  2  *(  flowers/9 
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«  o0-vers  >>  Lucan  fays  the  Centaurs  were  natives  of 
that  place  ;  to  wjiom  Virgil  aligns  mount  Othrys. 
Mod  authors,  however,  afcribe  the  breaking  ol  horfes 
to  the  Centaurs.  Some  make  the  Lapith-.e  and  Cen¬ 
taurs  the  fame;  others  a  different  people;  allowed 
however  to  be  both  of  Theffaly.  Their  ftory  .s  great¬ 
ly  involved  in  fable.  See  Lapithus. 

'  PELEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftoiy,  a  king  of  Theffaly, 
fon  of  fEacus  and  Endcis,  the  daughter  of  Chi- 
Ide  married  Thetis  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
the  only  mortal  man  who  ever  married  an 
immortal.  He  was  concerned  in  the  murder  o.  his 
brother  Phocus,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  his 
father's  dominions.  He  fled  to  the  court  of  Eurytus 
the  fon  of  A-dlsr,  who  reigned  at  PhtVia,  or  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Oval,  the  truth  of  which  is  qneftion- 
«.<!,  to  Ccv x  kino-  of  Trichina.  He  was  purified  ot 
his  murder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  ufual  ceremonies, 
and  the  king  gave  him  his  daughter  Antigone  in  mar¬ 
riage.  After  this,  as  Peleus  and  Eurytus  went  to 
the  chace  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  the  father-in-law 
was  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow  which  his  fon-in- 
law  had  aimed  at  the  bead.  This  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent  obliged  him  to  banifh  himfelf  from  the  court  of 
Phthir,  and  he  went  to  lolchoe,  where  lie  was  alio 
purified  of  the  murder  of  Eurytus  by  Acaftus  the 
kino-  of  the  country.  His  refidence  at  loklios  was 
ftort :  Aftydamia  the  wife  of  Acaftus  fell  in  love  with 
him  ;  but  when  (he  found  him  infenfible  to  her  pai- 
fionate  declarations,  (lie  accufed  him  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue.  The  king  her  hulband  partly  believed  the 
accufatior.s  of  his  wife  ;  but  not  willing  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  by  putting  him  inftantiy  to  ueath, 
Ee  ordered  his  officers  to  conduit  him  to  mount  *  e- 
lion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there  to  tie  him 
to  a  nee  and  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  the  wild  beaks 
The  orders  of  Acaffus  were  faithful 


tion  was  early  entruflcd  to  the  Centaur  Chiron,  end 
afterwards  to  Phcsnix,  the  fon  of  Amyntor.  Achil-  w 
les,  it  is  well  known,  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  at 
the  head  of  his  father’s  troops  ;  and  Peleus  gloried  in 
having  a  fon  who  was  fuperior  to  all  the  Greeks  in 
valour  and  intrepidity.  His  death,  however,  was 
the  fource  of  great  grief  to  Peleus  ;  but  Thetis,  to 
comfort  her  lmlbsnd,  promifed  him  immortality,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottoes  of  the  ifland  of 
Leuce,  where  he  fhould  fee  and  converfe  with  the 
manes  of  his  fon.  Peleus  had  a  daughter  called  Poly- 
dor iif  by  Antigone. 

PE  LEW  Islands,  a  duller  of  fmall  lflands  iitn- 
ated  between  the  latitudes  of  50  and  70  north,  and 
the  longitudes  134°  and  *36!  Various  conjec¬ 

tures  have  been  formed  refpe&mg  tlie  time  ot  their  hr.t 
tlifeovery  by  Europeans.  Mr  Iveate,  the  editor  of  the 
only  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  account  of  their 
climate,  foil,  and  produce,  together  with  the  manners 
of  their  inhabitants,  thinks  they  were  firft  noticed  by 
the  Spaniards  from  tlie  Philippines,  and  by  them  na¬ 
med  Palos  from  the  number  of  trees  growing  in  them 
refemblmg  the  malls  of  Ihips.  This  conjecture  lias 
been  vehemently  oppofed  by  a  critic,  who  affirms  that 
the  whole  of  Mr  Keate’s  introduction  is  erroneous, 
and  that  the  iflands  in  queftion  were  firft  difeoyered 
by  a  French  Jefuit  named  Pere  Papin.  The  Jefuit,  he 
imagines,  was  dire&ed  to  them  by  one  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tant^,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  Moluccas,  where 
he  was  baptized.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  again 
noticed  by  P.  Centova  in  1724,  who  faw  at  Agdane, 
the  capital  of  the  Merian  iflands,  fome  of  the  inhabit 
tants  ;  and  from  their  account  gives  a  description  not 
very  favourable  of  thefe  harmlefs  iflanders.  Centova’s 
defeription  is  to  be  found  in  the  15th  volume,  and  the 
relation  of  thedifeovery  by  P.  Pepin  in  the  nth  vo¬ 
lume,  of  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieux,  publifhedat  1  arii 
17M 
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The  lated  and  mod  authentic  account  of  them. 


of  the  place,  x  ut  ^ - --  - 

ly  obeyed;  but  Jupiter  knowing  the  innocence  ot 

ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  irom  ACaitns.  iru  V '  .  fl  .  fiued  out  ;n  England 

He  took  lolchos  by  force  drove  ^  * TcLn  J ilire^s  ffi  the  fummer  ,78«,  as  waa 
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wiffithe  mmoil  aThoinS,6  Z  the  mo^re  effeftually  f-ldeulv  called  out  Breakers!  But  the  found 

to  evade  his  inquiries,  (lie  generally  affumed  the  ffiape 
of  a  bird,  or  a  tree,  or  of  a  tygrefs.  Peleus  s  paf- 
iion  was  fanned  by  refufal;  he  offered  a  faermee  to  the 
•rods;  and  Proteus  informed  him,  that  to  obtain  lhetis 
he  muff  furprife  her  while  (lie  was  afleep  in  her  grot- 
_  n _  This  advice  v/as  im- 


look  out,  fnddeiilv  called  out  Breakers  !  But  the  found 
of  the  word  had  fcarce  reached  the  ears  of  the  officer 
on  deck,  before  the  (hip  ltruck  and  duck  fad  ;  and 
in  lefs  than  an  hour  bulged  and  filled  with  water. 
Having  fecured  the  gunpowder,  fmall  arms,  bread, 
and  fuch  other  provifions  as  were  liable  to  be  {polled 
by  water.  Captain  Wilfon,  after  many  difficulties,  ef- 

^  -  ♦  «  t  »  m  1  _  f  i.L  A  ATXO  n  ftp/J 


to,  near  the  fl.ores  of  Theffaly.  This  advice  was  ,m-  d --  ^  the  A'ntelope  COntifted 


irom  uic  -  ,  r, 

him.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatek 
folemnity,  all  the  gods  attending  and  making  them 
each  the  mod  valuable  prefents.  The  goddefs  or  B)il- 
cord  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who  was  abfent ; 
and  ffie  puniflied  this  feeming  negled  by  throwing  an 
apple  into  the  midd  of  the  aflembly  of  the  gods,  with 
the  infeription  of  Detur  pulchriorL  The  celebrated 
Achilles  was  the  fruit  of  this  mairiage,  whofc  educa-r 


and  the  only  poffible  means  by  which  they  could  be 
delivered  from  an  ifland,  which  at  firft  appeared  to 
them  uninhabited,  was  by  building  a  ffiip  capable  of 
tranfporting  them  to  the  neareft  European  fettlcmcnt 
in  that  quaiter  of  the  globe.  Whilft  they  were  medi¬ 
tating.  upon  this  undertaking,  the  natives  appeared  on 
the  fecond  day  after  their  arrival;  and  their  inter¬ 
cede  with  them  was  facilitated  by  means  which  ap¬ 
pear 
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pdew  pear  as  Angular  as  they  were  providential.  Captain 

Ifiands.  Wilfon  had  a  fervant  recommended  to  him  at  Macao, 
■"~~v  who  fpoke  Loth  the  Malay  and  Englifh  languages  per- 
fc&iy  well  ;  and  they  had  not  been  long  at  Pelew  be¬ 
fore  they  hid  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  Malay, 
who  had  been  thrown  by  a  temped  upon  this  very  fpot 
about  a  year  before,  and  had  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country  ;  fo  that  by  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  event  each  party  bad  an  interpreter  who 
could  readily  explain  their  wants  and  dcfires,  and  by 
that  means  prevent  a  number  of  niifconceptions  which 
ni  ght  have  arifen  from  making  life  of  figns  and  gef- 
turea  only. 

The  natives  are  all  of  a  deep  copper  colour,  going 
perfectly  naked.  They  are  of  a  middling  llature,  very 
ilraight,  mufcular,  and  well  formed  ;  but  their  legs, 
from  a  little  above  their  ancles  to  the  middle  of  their 
thighs,  are  tatooed  fo  very  thick,  as  to  appear  dyed  of 
a  far  deeper  colour  than  the  reft  of  their  fkin.  Their 
hair  is  of  a  fine  black,  long,  and  rolled  up  behind,  in  a 
fimple  manner,  clofe  to  the  back  of  their  heads,  which 
appeared  both  neat  and  becoming  ;  but  few  of  them 
had  beards,  it  being  the  general  cultom  to  pluck  them 
out  by  the  roots. 

They  beg  in  by  flroking  the  bodies  and  arms  of  the 
Englifh,  or  rather  their  waiflcoats  and  coat  fleeves,  as 
if  they  doubted  whether  the  garment  and  the  man 
were  not  of  the  fame  fubflance;  and  as  the  Malay  ex¬ 
plained  the  circumftances  to  them,  our  people  were 
greatly  furprifed  at  the  quicknefs  with  which  they 
feemed  to  comprehend  every  information  he  gave  them. 
The  next  thing  they  noticed  was  our  people’s  white 
hands,  and  the  blue  veins  of  their  wrifts;  the  former 
of  which  they  feemed  to  confider  as  artificial,  and  the 
other  as  the  Englifh  manner  of  tatooing.  Alter  being 
fatisfied  in  this  particular,  they  exprefled  a  further  wifh 
to  fee  their  bodies  ;  and,  among  other  things,  were 
greatly  furprifed  at  finding  hair  on  their  breads,  it  be¬ 
ing  confidered  by  them  as  a  great  mark  of  indelicacy, 
as  it  is  their  cuftom  to  eradicate  it  from  every  part  of 
the  body  in  both  fexes. 

They  afterwards  walked  about,  tefllfying  great  cu~ 
riofity  at  every  thing  they  faw,  but  at  the  fame  time 
exprefling  a  fear  that  they  might  be  thought  too  in¬ 
truding.  As  our  people  were  cond  lifting  them  to  the 
tents,  one  of  the  natives  picked  up  a  bullet,  which 
had  been  cafually  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  imme¬ 
diately  exprefled  his  furprize,  that  a  fubflance  fo  fmall 
to  the  eye  fhould  be  fo  very  ponderous  to  the  touch  ; 
and  on  tlieir  entering  the  tent,  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  a  fpaniel  which  had  been  tied  up  there  to 
prevent  their  being  loft,  fet  up  a  moft  violent  barking, 
and  the  natives  a  noife  but  little  lefs  loud,  which  at 
firft  it  was  not  eafy  to  account  for.  ,  They  ran  in  and 
out  of  the  tent,  and  feemed  to  wifh  that  they  might 
be  made  to  bark  again.  This  the  Malay  foon  explain¬ 
ed  to  be  the  effefl  of  their  joy  and  furprife,  as  thefe 
were  the  firft  large  animals  they  had  ever  feen,  there 
being  no  quadrupeds  of  any  fpecies  on  thefe  iflands, 
except  a  very  few  prey  rats  in  the  woods. 

After  fome  time  it  was  agreed  on  by  Captain  Wil- 
fon  and  his  people,  that  fome  of  the  crew  fhould  be 
fent  to  the  king  of  the  place,  in  order  to  folicit  his 
friendfhip,  and  intreat  liis  pei  million  to  build  a  vefiel 
that  might  carry  them  back  to  their  own  country. 
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This  bufinefc  was  allotted  to  the  captain’s  brother  ; 

and  during  his  abfence,  Raa  Kook,  the  king’s  brother,  t  ...  ^ 

and  feveral  of  the  natives,  remained  with  our  people. 

This  amiable  chief  feemed  to  place  an  entire  confi¬ 
dence  in  thofe  lie  was  among  ;  he  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
commodate  himfelf  to  their  manners  ;  would  fit  at 
table  as  they  did,  inftead  of  fquattingon  his  hams  ;  and 
inquired  particularly  into  the  principles  and  caufes  of 
every  thing  he  obferved  about  him,  lending  his  perfo- 
nal  afiiftance  in  all  that  was  going  forward,  and  even 
defiring  the  cook  to  let  him  aid  him  in  blowing  the 
fire. 

In  order  to  conciliate  their  affe&ions,  Captain  Wil¬ 
fon  had  piefented  Arra  Kooker,  another  of  the  king’s 
brother?,  with  a  pair  of  trowfus;  but  having  con¬ 
ceived  a  greater  paflion  for  a  white  fhirt,  one  was  im¬ 
mediately  given  to  him  ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  put 
on,  than" he  began  to  dance  and  jump  about  with  fo 
much  joy,  that  every  body  was  diverted  by  his  lingu¬ 
lar  geftutes,  and  the  contrail  which  the  linen  formed 
with  his  fkin.  This  prince  was  about  4c,  of  a  fhort 
ftature,  but  fo  plump  and  fat  that  he  was  nearly  as 
broad  as  he  was  long.  He  poffefled  an  abundant  ihire 
of  good  humour,  and  a  wonderful  turn  for  mimickry  ; 
and  had  befides  a  countenance  fo  lively  and  expreffive, 
that  though  our  people  at  this  time  were  ftrangers  to 
almoll  all  he  faid,  yet  his  face  and  geflures  made 
them  accurately  comprehend  whatever  he  was  de- 
feribing. 

After  three  or  four  days,  Abba  Thulle  the  king 
arrived  with  a  great  retinue.  He  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  refpeftby  the  {hip’s  company,  who  were 
exercife  !  before  him,  and  fired  three  volleys  in  diffe¬ 
rent  politions.  The  furprize  of  the  natives,  their 
hooting,  hallooing,  jumping,  and  chattering,  produced 
a  noife  almofl  equal  to  the  difeharge  of  the  mufkets  ; 
and  when  one  of  the  men  fhot  a  bird,  which  was  done 
to  difplay  the  effefl  of  their  arms,  the  furprize  it  oc- 
cafioned  was  wonderful.  Some  of  the  natives  ran  for 
it,  and  carried  it  to  the  king,  who  examined  it  with 
great  attention,  but  was  unable  to  comprehend  how  it 
could  be  wounded,  not  having  feen  any  thing  pafs  out 
of  the  gun. 

Raa  Kook  exprefled  great  impatience  to  fhow  the 
king  whatever  had  impreffed  his  own  mind  ;  and  ta¬ 
king  his  brother  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  a  grindftone 
which  was  fixed  behind  one  of  the  tents.  He  imme¬ 
diately  put  it  in  motion,  as  he  had  frequently  done  be¬ 
fore  ;  at  the  rapidity  of  which  the  king  was  greatly* 
aftonifhed,  particularly  when  he  was  informed  that  it 
would  fharpen  iron.  Captain  Wilfon  ordered  a  hatch¬ 
et  to  be  brought  and  ground,  that  they  might  more 
readily  perceive  its  operation,  when  Raa  Kook  eager¬ 
ly  feized  the  handle,  and  began  turning  it,  appearing 
highly  delighted  to  let  his  brother  fee  how  well  he  un- 
derilood  it.  The  whole  appeared  like  fomething  fu- 
pernatural  ;  but  the  dfcumftance  which  moft  bewil¬ 
dered  their  ideas  was,  how  the  fparks  of  fire  could 
come,  and  how  a  ftone  fo  well  wetted  could  become  fo 
foon  dry. 

The  king  then  vifited  the  different  tents,  and  in¬ 
quired  about  every  thing  he  faw  :  all  was  novelty,  and 
of  courfe  interefted  his  attention.  When  he  got  to 
the  tent  where  the  Chinefe  men  were,  who  had  been 
brought  with  them  from  Macao,  Raa  Kook,  vvhofe  re¬ 
tentive 
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Pelew  tentlve  mind  never  loft  a  Tingle  trace  of  any  thing  he 
■  had  been  informed  of,  acquainted  the  king  that  thefe 

^ ~_v  were  a  people  quite  different  from  the  Enghfh,  and 
that  he  had  learnt  there  were  many  other  nations  be- 
fides  thefe  interfperfed  through  the  world,  fome  of 
which  fought  with  guns  and  other  with  boarding-pikes, 
an  inftrument  which  he  held  very  cheap  in  compari- 
fon  with  the  former. 

When  the  king  heard  his  brother  difeourfmg  about 
a  variety  of  nations,  who  all  fpoke  differently,  and  had 
before  him  the  example  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  language 
was  not  the  fame  with  the  Englifti,  he  appeared  in- 
fiantly  thoughtful  and  ferious,  as  if  ftruck  by  concep¬ 
tions  which  had  never  before  crofted  his  mind.  He  re¬ 
mained  a  while  pen  five  and  bewildered  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumftance  impreffed  on  every  one  at  the  time  an  idea 
that  there  was  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  there  had 
never  been  a  communication  between  thofe  people  and 
any  other  nation  :  and  indeed  it  is  evident,  that  if  Pere 
Papin  did  really  vifit  them  in  1710,  they  had  before 
1783  loft  the  remembrance  of  every  trace  of  European 
manners.  This  indeed  is  not  furprifing,  as  they  had 
no  other  record  than  knots  fimilar  to  the  quipes  of 
Peru  at  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards. 

Raa  Kook  would  now  (how  his  brother  the  kitchen, 
which  was  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  a  little  above  the 
cove.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  cook  was  preparing 
dinner  ;  and  though  the  implements  were  exceedingly 
fcanty.  an  iron  pot,  a  tea  kettle,  a  tin  fauce-pan,  with 
a  peker,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  frying-pan,  were  here  of 
fufficient  confequence  to  excite  admiration  ;  nor  were 
the  bellows  now  forgotten  by  Raa  Kook,  who  taking 
them  up,  as  he  explained  their  ufe  to  the  king,  Teem¬ 
ed  ambitious  to  let  his  brother  fee  what  an  adept  he 
was  at  blowing.  The  little  bald  cook,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  clofe  fhaven,  and  never  wore  any  thing  on  Ins 
head,  was  likewife  pointed  out  to  the  king  as  an  ob- 
je&  of  merriment  and  curiofity. 

Sometime  after  this  the  king  requefted  five  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilfon’s  men  to  attend  him  in  a  war  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  make  again  ft.  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
ifland  called  Oroolong ,  who,  as  he  faid,  had  done  him 
an  injury.  But  before  this  requeft  was  made  known, 
he  had  long  ftruggled  with  a  delicacy  of  fentiment 
which  no  one  would  have  expe&ed  to  find  in  regions 
fo  disjoined  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  This  was  no 
other  than  that  it  might  prove  a  temporary  inconve¬ 
nience  to  the  unfortunate  ftrangers  who  had  fought 
his  prote&ion,  and  might  be  confidered  by  them  as  an 
ungenerous  proceeding.  It  was,  however,  no  fooner 
made  known,  than  Captain  Wilfon  inftantly  complied  ; 
and  every  face,  which  had  before  been  clouded  with 
doubt  and  apprehenfion,  became  immediately  bright¬ 
ened  and  gay. 

In  this  enterprife  little  more  was  done  than  braving 
their  enemies,  ftripping  fome  cocoa-nut  trees  of  their 
fruit,  and/  carrying  off  a  number  of  yams  and  other 
proviiions  ;  but  in  another,  which  was  undertaken  a- 
gainft  the  ifland  of  Artingall,  they  were  more  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  fhowed  figns  of  the  fame  fanguinary  difpofi- 
tion  which  fome  demon  has  infufed  into  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race.  Nine  prifoners  of  war  who  had  been  taken 
upon  this  occafion  were  cruelly  put  to  death  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  Englifti  ftrongly  remonftrated  againft 
ibis  proceeding,  all  the  arguments  they  could  ufe  were 


of  no  avail.  In  juftifieation  of  their  conduct,  they  al-  Pelew 
leged  the  neceflity  of  doing  it  for  their  own  fecurity, 
declaring  that  they  had  formerly  only  detained  them  *-rT-v— *" 
as  menial  fervants,  but  that  they  always  found  mean3 
to  get  back  to  their  own  country,  and  return  with  fuch 
a  force  as  frequently  made  great  depredations. 

Having  given  this  general  account  of  the  chara&er 
and  conduct  of  thefe  hitherto  unknown  people,  wc 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  what  we  have 
learned  of  their  government,  cuftoms,  manners,  and 
arts,  together  with  a  defeription  of  the  face  of  their 
country.  In  this  the  editor  of  Captain  Wilfon’s  voy¬ 
age  muft  be  our  guide;  and  if  our  narrative  do  not  fa- 
tisfy  the  man  of  fcience,  it  is  to  be  ohferved,  that  the 
Antelope  was  not  a  (hip  fent  out  purpofely  to  explore 
undifeovered  regions,  nor  were  there  people  on  board 
properly  qualified  to  eftiniate  the  manners  of  a  new 
race  of  men;  they  had  amongft  them  no  philofophers, 
botanifts,  or  draughtfmen,  experienced  in  fuch  feienti- 
fic  purfuits  as  might  enable  them  to  examine  with 
judgment  every  object  which  prefented  itfelf.  Diftrefii 
threw  them  upon  thefe  iflands  ;  and  while  they  were 
there,  all  their  thoughts  were  occupied  on  the  means 
of  liberating  themfelves  from  a  fituation  of  all  others 
the  raoft  a  (ft  idling  to  the  mind,  that  of  being  cut  off 
foi  ever  from  the  fociety  of  the  reft  of  the  world. 

It.  however,  clearly  appears*  from  their  uniform  te- 
ftimony,  that  at  Pelew  the  king  was  confidered  as  the 
firft  perfon  in  the  government. 

“  He  was  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of  his  people  ; 
and  though  divefted  of  all  external  decorations  of  royal¬ 
ty,  had  every  mark  of  diftindion  paid  to  his  ptrfon. 

His  rupachs  or  chiefs  approached  him  with  the  greateft 
refped  ;  and  his  common  fubjeds,  whenever  they  puf¬ 
fed  near  him,  or  had  occafion  to  addrefs  him,  put  their 
hands  behind  them,  and  crouched  towards  the  ground. 

Upon  all  occurrences  of  moment,  he  convened  the  ru- 
packs  and  officers  of  ftate  ;  their  councils  were  always 
held  in  the  open  air,  where  the  king  firft  ftated  the 
bufinefs  upon  which  he  had  affembled  them,  and  fub- 
mitted  it  to  their  confideration.  Each  rupack  deliver¬ 
ed  his  opinion,  but  without  rifing  irom  his  feat ;  and 
when  the  matter  before  them  was  fettled,  the  king 
{landing  up  put  an  end  to  the  council. 

il  When  any  meffage  was  brought  him,  whether  in 
council  ordfewhere,  if  it  came  by  one  of  the  common 
people,  it  was  delivered  at  fome  diftance  in  a  low  voice 
to  one  of  the  inferior  rupacks,  who,  bending  in  an 
humble  manner  at  the  king’s  fide,  delivered  it  in  the 
fame  manner  with  his  face  turned  ?.fide.  His  com¬ 
mands  appeared  to  be  abfolute,  though  he  adled  in  no 
important  bufinefs  without  the  advice  of  his  chiefs  ; 
and  every  day  in  the  afternoon,  whether  he  was  at  Pe¬ 
lew  or  with  the  Englifti,  he  went  to  fit  in  public  for 
the  purpofe  of  hearing  any  requetts,  or  ol  a  Ij lifting  any 
difference  or  difpute  which  might  have  ariien  among 
his  fnbje&s.” 

But  thefe,  according  to  our  editor,  fddom  happen¬ 
ed;  for  as  their  real  wants  wtre  but  few,  and  they  faw 
nothing  to  create  artificial  ones,  every  one  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  his  own  humble  purfuits  1  and  as  far  as 
the  (hip’s  crew,  who  remained  among  them  about  three 
months,  could  decide,  they  appeared  to  conduff  thein- 
fclves  towards  each  other  with  the  greateft  civility  and 
benevolence  ;  never  wranglingor  entering  into  quarrel- 

fome 
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Pelew  fome  contentions,  ns  is  cuftoinary  among  thofe  who 

IHanck  cajj  themfdves  a  polifhed  and  enlightened  people. 
Eveo  when  children  fhowcd  a  difpofition  of  this  kind, 
they  flrongly  marked  their  difpleafure,  by  (tiding  with 
rebuke  their  little  animolities. 

The  character  of  the  king  is  thus  drawn  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  :  “  The  excellent  man  who  reigned  over  thefe  foils 
of  nature,  fhowed  himfelf  in  every  part  of  his  conduct 
firm,  noble,  generous,  and  benevolent;  there  was- a 
dignity  in  all  his  deportment,  a  gentlenefs  in  all  his 
manners,  and  a  warmth  and  fenfibility  about  his  heart, 
that  won  the  love  of  all  who  approached  him.  Nature 
had  bellowed  on  him  a  contemplative  mind,  which  he 
had  improved  by  thofe  reflections  that  good  fenfe  dic¬ 
tated  and  obfervation  confirmed.  The  happinefs  of  hi3 
people  feemed  to  be  always  in  his  thoughts.  In  order 
more  effectually  to  ftunulate  them  to  ufeful  labour,  he 
had  himfelf  learnt  all  the  few  arts  they  poffeffed,  and 
was  looked  on  in  fome  of  them  to  be  the  beft  workman 
in  his  dominions.  Placed  as  he  was  by  Providence  in 
its  obfcurer  fcenes,  he  lived  beloved  by  his  chiefs,  and 
revered  by  his  people;  over  whom,  whilfthe  preferved 
a  dignity  which  diftingnifhed  his  fuperior  flation,  he 
reigned  more  as  the  father  than  the  fovereign.  The 
eyes  of  his  fubjeCts  beheld  their  naked  prince  with  as 
much  awe  and  refpeCt  as  thofe  are  viewed  with  who 
govern  polifhed  nations,  and  are  decorated  with  all  the 
dazzling  parade  and  ornaments  of  royalty ;  nor  was 
the  purple  robe  or  the  fplendid  diadem  neceffary  to 
point  out  a  character  which  the  mafterly  hand  of  na¬ 
ture  had  rendered  fo  perfect.” 

Next  in  power  to  the  king  was  his  brother  Raa 
Kook,  who  was  official  general  of  all  his  forces.  It 
was  his  duty  to  fummon  the  rupacks  to  attend  the 
king  for  whatever  purpofe  they  were  wanted.  He  was 
alfo  his  prefumptive  heir  ;  the  fucceflion  of  Pelew  not 
going  to  the  king’s  children  till  it  had  paffed  through 
his  brothers  ;  fo  that  after  the  demife  of  Abba  Thulle, 
the  fbvereignty  would  have  defeended  to  Raa  Kook ; 
on  his  demife  to  Arra  Kooker  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
this  laff  it  would  have  reverted  to  Qm  Bill,  the  king’s 
eldeft  fon,  when  Lee  Boo,  his  fecond  fon,  of  whom 
we  have  much  to  fay,  would  have  become  the  heredi¬ 
tary  general. 

The  office  of  firft  minifter  is  aeferibed  as  follows  i 
“  The  king  was  always  attended  by  a  particular  chief 
or  rupack,  who  did  not  appear  to  poffefs  any  heredi¬ 
tary  office,  but  only  a  delegated  authority.  He  was 
always  near  the  king’s  perfon,  *nd  the  chief  who  was 
always  firft  confulted  ;  but  whether  his  office  was 
religious  or  civil,  or  both,  our  people  could  not  learn 
vvith  any  certainty.  He  was  not  confidered  as  a  war¬ 
rior,  or  ever  bore  arms,  and  had  only  one  wife,  where¬ 
as  the  other  rupacks  had  two.  The  Englifh  were  never 
invited  to  his  houfe,  or  introduced  into  it,  although 
they  were  conducted  to  thofe  of  almoft  every  other 
chief.” 

Of  the  rupacks  it  is  obferved,  “  That  they  could 
only  be  regarded  as  chiefs  or  nobles  ;  they  were  not 
all  of  the  fame  degree,  9s  wa3  plain  by  a  difference  in 
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the  bone  (a)  they  wore  :  they  generally  attended  the 
king,  and  were  always  ready  at  his  command  to  ac¬ 
company  him  on  any  expedition  with  a  number  of  ca¬ 
noes  properly  manned,  an  1  armed  with  darts  and  fpears, 
who  were  to  remain  with  him  till  they  had  his  per- 
miftion  to  return  home  with  their  dependents.  In  this 
part  of  their  government  we  may  trace  an  outline  of 
the  feudal  fyftem  ;  hut  from  the  few  opportunities  our 
people  had  of  inveftigating  points  of  internal  govern¬ 
ment,  it  appeared  that  the  titles  of  rupachs  were  perso¬ 
nal  badges  of  rank  and  diftinCtion  ;  nor  did  they  appre¬ 
hend  they  were  hereditary  honours,  unlefs  in  the  reign¬ 
ing  family,  who  muft  of  neceffity  be  of  this  clafs.” 

As  to  property,  it  was  underftooJ,  “  That  the  peo¬ 
ple  poffeffed  only  fuch  as  arofe  from  their  work  and  la¬ 
bour,  but  no  abfolute  one  in  the  foil,  of  which  the  king 
appeared  to  be  general  proprietor.  A  man’s  houfe, 
furniture,  or  canoe,  was  confidered  as  his  private  pro¬ 
perty,  as  was  alfo  the  land  allotted  him,  as  long  as  he 
occupied  and  cultivated  it*  but  whenever  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  another  place,  the  ground  he  held 
reverted  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  to  whom  he  pleafed,- 
or  to  thofe  who  folieited  to  cultivate  it.” 

All  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  they  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  is  faid  to  have  been  well  cultivated. 
It  was  covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds  and  fizes, 
many  of  which  muft  have  been  very  large,  as  they' 
made  canoes  of  their  trunks,  fome  of  which  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  28  or  30  men.  Among  the  timber- 
trees  was  noticed  the  ebony,  and  a  tree  which  when 
pierced  or  wounded  yielded  a  thick  white  liquor  of  the* 
confidence,  of  cream.  .  “  They  had  alfo  a  fpecies  of 
the  manchincel  tree,  in  cutting  down  of  which  oin* 
people  frequently  got  bliftered  and  fwelled  ;  the  inha¬ 
bitants  pointed  out  the  caufe,  faying  it  was  owing  to 
their  being  fprinlded  by  the  fap„  This  they  reckon¬ 
ed  among  the  unlucky  trees,  and  advifed  our  people 
againft  the  ufe  of  it.” 

But  the  moft  lingular  tree  noticed  at  Pelew,  was 
one  in  its  fize  and  manner  of  branching  not  unlike 
our  cherry-tree,  but  in  its  leaves  refembling  the  myr¬ 
tle.  Its  peculiarity  was,  that  it  had  no  bark,  but  only 
an  outward  coat  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  card,  which 
was  darker  than  the  infide,  though  equally  clofe  in 
texture.  Its  colour  was  nearly  that  of  mahogany,  and 
the.  wood  was  fo  extremely  hard,  that  few  of  the  tools 
which’ the  Englifh  had  could  work  it.  They  alfo  found 
cabbage-trees,  the  wild  bread-fruit,  and  another  tree 
whofe  fruit  fomething  refembled  an  almond.  But 
yams  and  cocoa  nuts,  being  their  principal  articles  of 
fuflenance,  claimed  their  chief  attention. 

The  ifland  Coorooraa,  of  which  Pelew  is  the  capital, 
likewife  produced  plantains,  bananas,  Seville  oranges 
and  lemons,  but  neither  of  them  in  any  considerable' 
quantity.  None  of  the  iflands  which  the  Englifh  vi- 
fited  had  any  kind  of  grain.  As  to  birds,  they  had 
plenty  of  common  cocks  and  hens,  which,  though  not 
domefticate.d,  kept  running  about  near  their  houfes 
and  plantations  ;  and  what  appears  extremely  fingular 
is,  that  the  natives  had  never  made  any  ufe  of  them, 

till 
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(a)  This  was  a  mark  of  rank  worn  upon  the  wrift,  with  which  C antnin  •  n  j  t  ,  ,  . 

but  what  animal  it  came  from  our  people  could  not  learn,  P  W3S  ‘nVefted  **  thc  kinS  5 
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tin  our  people  told  them  they  were  e* 

Pigeons  they  accounted  a  great  dainty  ;  hut  none  >ut 
thofe  of  n  certain  dignity  were  permitted  to  eat  or 
them.  The  Engliih  left  them  two  geefi-,  which  were 
the  only  remains  of  their  live  flock. 

From  the  defeription  of  the  country  it  appears  to 
be  very'  mountainous  ;  hut  fome  of  the  valleys  are’ie- 
nrefented  as  extenfive  and  beautiful,  affording  many 
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i|.„,  B„t  thorali  (litre  ml  »ot  found  on  soy  of  t>  .dsndi 

they  vifited  any  .place  appropriated  to  religious  rites, 
it  would  r>erhaps  be  going  too  far  to  declare  that  the 
people  of  Pelew  had  abfolutely  no  idea  of  religion. 
Independent  of  external  teftimony,  there  may  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  the  religion  of  the  heart,  by  which  the 
mind  may  in  awful  filenre  be  turned  to  contemplate 
the  God  of  Nature  ;  and  though  nnblefled  by  thole 
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,  -  r  att0rdl.r'?  ““f  Jilts  which  have  pointed  to  the  Chilian  world  an 

delightful  profpeas.  1  he  foil  being  very  rich,  p  ath  to  happinefe  and  peace,  yet  they  might, 

duces  a  great  abundance  of  grafs  wlnco,  <>s  the  f  f  J  {y  iiave  difeovered  the  effica- 

no  cattle  to  eat  it,  grows  very  high,  and  was  feorched  by  the  light  arifin-  from 


;;nd  burnt  lip  by  the  fun.  Our  people  faw  no  river  at 
Pelew  ;  their  fupplies  of  frefli  water  being  obtained 
from  fmall  ftreams  and  ponds,  of  which  theie  are  $ 

great  many.  ,  f 

From  this  account  of  the  feanty  produce  ot  theie 
i  (lands,  it  is  evident  that  no  luxury  reigned  among 
their  inhabitants,  whofe  principal  article  of  food  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  lift  ;  they  had  no  fait,  nor  did  they  make 
ufe  of  fauee  or  any  feafoning  in  any  thing  they  eat. 
Their  drink  was  alfo  as  fimple  as  their  dirt  ;  it  prin¬ 
cipally  con  lifted  of  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut;  but  up¬ 
on  particular  occalions  they  ufed  a  kind  of  iwc-et  drink 
and  (her bet,  which  latter  had  the  addition  of  fome  juice 
of  orange. 

The  i (lands  appeared  to  be  populous,  though  to 
what  extent  could  not  be  afeertained  Their  houfes 
were  raifed  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  upon 
Hones  which  appeared  as  if  hewn  from  t?he  quarry. 
The  interior  part  of  them  was  without  any  divifion, 
the  whole  forming  one  great  room,  which  rofe  in  a 
ridge  like  our  barns,  the  outfide  being  thatched  thick 
and  clofe  with  bamboos  or  palm  leaves.  All  their 
implements,  utenfils,  weapons  of  war,  and  canoes,  are 


cy  of  virtue,  and  the  temporal  advantages  ariiing  irom 

moral  re&itude.  ,  .  ,  , 

Superftition  is  a  word  of  great  latitude,  and  vague* 
lv  defined  :  though  it  hath  in  enlightened  ages  been 
called  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  yet  in  no  time  hath 
it  exided  without  having  fome  connexion  with  reli¬ 
gion  Now  the  people  of  Pelew  had  beyond  all  doubt 
fome  portion  of  it,  as  appeared  by  the  wilh  expreikd 
by  the  kmg  wlien  he  faw  the  (hip  building,  that  the 
Enplilh  would  take  out  of  it  foir.c  particular  wood, 
which  he  perceived  they  had  made  ule  of,  and  which 
he  obferved  was  deemed  an  ili  omen,  or  unpropitious. 

“  Thev  had  alfo  an  idea  of  an  evil  fpirit,  that  often 
countera&ed  human  affairs.  A  very  particular  inllanco 
of  this  was  feen  when  Mr  Barker,  a  moll  valua  le 
member  in  the  Engliih  fociety,  fell  backwards  from 
the  fide  of  the  vefiel,  whiltt  he  was  on  the  flocks : 
R.aa  Kook,  who  happened  to  be  prefent,  obferved  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  unlucky  wood  our  people  had  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  the  vefiel,  that  the  evil  fpirit  had 
occafioned  this  mifehief  to  Mr  Barker.” 

They  likewife  appeared  to  entertain  a  ftrong  idea 
of  divination,  as  was  evident  Irom  the  ceremonies  they 


implements,  utenfils,  weapons  of  war,  and  canoes,  arc  o  iv  ^  ^  ,  undertook  any  er.terprife  of  mo- 

much  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  were  found  praft.fed  before  *£7^  whichbire  mentioned  in 


in  the  South  Sea  iflands.  .  . 

In  their  marriages  they  allow  a  plurality'  of  wives, 
though  in  general  not  more  than  two.  .  When  a  wo- 
mantis  pregnant,  the  utmoft  attention  is  paid  to  her; 
but  upon  other  occafions  no  more  refped  is  ftnfrwn  to 
one  fex  than  the  other.  “  One  of  our  people  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  himlelf  agreeable  to  a  lady  belonging 
to  one  of  the  rupacks,  by  what  we  fhould  call  a  mark¬ 
ed  affiduity,  Arra  Kooker,  with  the  greateft  civility, 
gave  him  to  underftand  that  it  was  not  right  to  do 

They  have  places  particularly  appropriated  to  fe- 
pulture  ;  their  graves  being  made  nearly  the  fame  as 
they  are  in  our  country  churchyards.  The  corpfe  is 
attended  only  by  women,  who  at  the  place  of  inter- 
ment  make  a  great  lamentation.  The  men,  however, 
a  (Terrible  round  the  body  before  it  is  carried  to  the 
grave,  on  which  occafion  they  preferve  a  folemn  fiance; 
“  their  minds,  from  principles  of  fortitude  or  philofo- 
phy  being  armed  to  meet  the  events  of  mortality  with 
manly  fnbir.iflion,  divefted  of  the  external  teftimony  of 
human  weaknefs.” 

On  the  article  of  religion  our  editor  obleryes, 
«  That,  among  all  the  race  of  men  whom  navigation 
has  brought  to  our  knowledge,  few  appear  to  he  with¬ 
out  a  fenfe  of  fomething  like  religion,  however  it  may 

.1  -  i  i  r  _  _  A  i-wl  wof  Aitr 


ment.  A  few  occurrences,  which  are  mentioned  io 
the  c'ourfe  of  the  narrative,  would  alfo  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  could  not  be  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  religious  worlhip  ;  for  when  they 
were  prefent  at  the  public  prayers  of  the  Engliih,  they  . 
exprefled  no  furprife  at  what  was  doing,  but  teemed 
defirotis  to  join  in  them,  and  conllantly  preferved  the 
mod  profound  filence.  The  general  even  refufi-d.to 
receive  a  n.eftage  from  the  king  which  arrived  during 
divine  fervice.  And  upon  another  occafion,  when 
Captain  Wilfon  told  Lee  Boo,  that  good  men  would 
live  again  above,  he  replied,  with  great  eatnellnefs, 

“  All  fame  Pelew  ;  bad  men  Hay  in  earth  ;  good  men 
go  into  iky  ;  become  very  beautiful  holding  his 
hand  up,  and  giving  a  fluttering  mocion  to  his  fingers. 
Some  later  voyagers,  however,  have  affirmed,  that  thefe 
people,  notwithllanding  their  fuperllition,  have  no  no¬ 
tion  whatever  of  a  Deity;  a  circumllance  to  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  give  full  credit. 

The  mod  wonderful  circumllance  in  the  hiflory  ot 
this  people,  except  that  lad  mentioned,  are  the  acute- 
nefs  of  their  underdanding,  their  hofpitality,  and  the 
implicit  confidence  which  they  placed  in  utter  ftran- 
o-ers.  That  their  manners  were  pltaiing,  and  their  fa- 
ciety  net  difagreeable,  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of 
Madan  Blanchard,  one  of  the  feamen,  who,  when  the 
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ycfad  a  dotfbt  by  tbe  behaviour  fcF  the  Icing  and  Raa 
)  Kook  "hen  their  guefts  were  to  leave  them.  Raa 
I£ook  follcitcd  his  brother’s  perniifllon  to  accompiny 
the  Englilb,  but  from  prudential  motives  was  refufed. 
The  fovereign,  however,  refolved  to  entruft  his  fecond 
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brought  him  was  a  firing  of  large  glafs  beads,  the  firft 
ilght  of  which  almofl  threw  him  into  an  ecflacy  :  he 
hugged  them  with  a  tranfport  which  could  not  have 
been  exceeded  by  the  interefled  poffeffor  of  a  firing'  of 

fon  Lee  Boo  to  Captain  ^"he thlThe  helfin  tobSTT the  wlftl  *°  H"? 

at  h;- 

theTfet”mdeaXclThhehfhe  gT  the  J°ZS  get  him  a  ChinrfTvcffeftt'cailJ  them"  to  I  he"  king 


exprefijons :  “  I  would  wifh  you  to  inform  Lee  Boo 
of  all  things  which  he  ought  to  know,  and  make  him 
an  Englifhman.  The  fubjeft  of  parting  with  my  fon 
1  have  frequently  revolved  ;  I  »m  well  aware  that  the 
diftant  countries  hemufl  go  through,  differing  much 
from  his  own,  may  expofe  him  to  dangers,  as  well  as 
difeafes,  that  are  unknown  to  us  here,  in  confequence 
of  which  he  may  die;  Lhave  prepared  my  thoughts  to 
t  .is  :  1  know  that  death  is  to  all  men  inevitable;  and 
whether  my  fon  meets  this  event  at  Pelew  or  elfcwhere 
is  immaterial.  I  am  faiis-fied,  from  what  1  have  ob¬ 
served  of  the  humanity  of  your  chanr&er,  that  if  he  is 
fic.c  you  will  he  kind  to  him;  and  ffcould  that  happen, 
which  your  utmoft  care  cannot  prevent,  let  it  not  him 
der  you,  or  your  brother,  or  your  fon,  or  any  of  your 
countrymen,  returning  here  ;  1  find  I  receive  you,  or 
any  of  your  people,  in  friendfhip,  and  rejoice  to  fee 
you  again.”  How  noble  1  This  is  the  language  of  a 
king,  a  father,  and  a  philofopher,  who  would  have 
been  delighted  to  fee  his  fon  with  European  accom- 
plilhments.  But,  alas  !  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  this 
amia.  le  youth  muff  force  a  tear  from  the  eye  of  every 
reader  whofe  heart  is  not  callous  to  the  genuine  feel¬ 
ings  of  nature  and  humanity.  As  foon  as  they  ar- 
rived  at  Macao,  the  houfe  into  which  he  firft  entered, 
and  the  different  articles  of  furniture,  fixed  him  in 
filent  admiration;  but  what  ffruck  his  imagination  mod 
was  the  upright  walls  and  flat  ceilings  of  the  rooms, 
being  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  how  they  could  he 
fo  formed.  When  he  was  introduced  to  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  his  deportment  was  fo  eafy  and  polite,  that 
it  could  be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  his  abundant  good 
nature  ;  and  at  his  departure,  his  behaviour  left  on  the 
mind  of  every  one  prefen t  the  impreffion,  that,  how-  ' 
ever  great  the  furprife  might  he  which  the  feenes  of  a 
new  world  had  awakened  in  him,  it  could  hardly  be 
exceeded  by  that  which  his  own  amiable  manners  and 
native  polifh  would  excite  in  others. 

They  were  now  conduced  to  the  houfe  of  an  Eng- 
InR  gentleman,  who  introduced  them  into  a  large  hall, 
which  was  lighted  up,  with  a  table  in  the  middle,  co- 
vered  for  flipper,  and  a  fideboard  handfomtly  decora- 
,Cte  a  nbjv  fcene  burft  at  once  upon-Le  Boo’s 
5,";  :  h,e-  T  f11  ??e’  aI1  admiration.  The  veffels  of 
g  a.s  particularly  rivetted  his  attention  ;  but  when  he 
furveved  himfelf  in  *  ^  ’  i  - 


one  or  two  beads  as  a  reward  for  their 


them  with 
fervices. 

Having  no  quadrupeds  at  Pelew,  the  fheep,  goats, 
and  other  cattle,  which  he  met  with  at  Macao,  were 
viewed  with  wonder;  but  foon  after,  feeing  a  man  oafs 
the  houfe  on  horfeback,  he  was  fo  much  aflonifhed, 
that  he  wanted  every  one  to  go  and  look  at  the  flrange 
light.  After  the  matter,  however,  was  explained  to 
him,  he  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  get  upon  horfeback 
nimltlf ;  and  when  he  was  informed  what  a  noble,  do¬ 
cile,  and  ufcful  animal  it  was,  he  befought  the  ’can- 
tain  to  fend  one  to  his  uncle  Raa  Kook,  as  lie  was 
hire  it  would  be  of  great  fen  ice  to  him. 

Omitting  a  number  6r  other  particulars  of  this  kind 
which  excited  his  curiofity  and  fhowed  the  excellent 
difpofition  of  his  heart,  we  fli-11  follow  him  to  Eng- 
lane,  the  country  from  which  he  was  never  to  return, 
riere  he  had  not  been  long  before  he  was  font  to  an 
academy  to  be  inflrufkd  in  reading  and  writing,  which 
he  was  extremely  eager  to  attain,  and  moil  afllluous  in 
taT'.n2-  „  ,  s  temPer  was  mild  and  compaffionate  in 
the  higheft  degree;  but  it  was  at  all  times  governed 
by  difcretion  and  judgment.  If  he  fav/  the  younw 
allying  relief,  he  would  rebuke  them  with  what  little 
Englifh  he  had,  telling  them  it  was  a  (hame  to  bto- 
when  they  were  able  to  work  ;  but  the  intreaties  of 
old  age  he  could  never  withftand,  faying,  “  Mull  give 
poor  old  man,  old  man  no  able  to  work.” 

He.  auvays  addreffed  Mr  Wilfon  by  the  name  of 
Captain,  but  never  would  call  Mrs  Wilfon  by  any 
other  name  than  mother,  looking  on  that  as  a  mark  of 
the  greateft  refpedl ;  and  fuch  was  the  gratitude  cf 
his  heart  for  the  k  ndnefs  they  fhowed  him,  that  if 
any  of  the  family  were  ill,  he  always  appeared  unhap¬ 
py,  would  creep  foftly  up  to  the  chamber,  and  fit  fi. 
lent  by  the  bedfide  tor  a  long  time  together  without 
moving,  peeping  gently  from  time  to  time  between  the 
curtains,  to  fee  if  they  flept  or  lay  ftill. 

•  fu  V*  "°'\F°CeedillS  with  hafty  flrides  in  gain¬ 
ing  the  Engliln  language,  writing,  and  accounts,  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  that  fatal  difeafe,  the  fmall-pox, 
which  the  greateft  pains  had  been  taken  to  guard  him 
again  ft ;  and  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  care  and  at 
tention  of  his  phyfician,  he  fell  a  victim  to  this  fcourge' 
qi  the  human  race.  ° 


furveved  hi.rfe  f  .  i.  •  ,  ,'°n ;  5™  w,len  he  °-f  the  human  race. 

or  the  hall,  hewa.  in^jftaref  ifth'tS'  Up»n  this  trying  occafion,  hi,  fpirit*,,  abovt 

It™  in  „„,h,  «  hi„,  a  fcene  of  magic,  ,*h£  Wt.**- 


It  was  in  ttuth,  to  hi 
tale. 

Soon  after  thepeopleof  theveffel  came  on  /bore,  feme 
of  them  went  to  purchafe  things  they  were  in  want  of- 
m  doing  which  they  did  not  forget  Lee  Boo,  who  was 

yZxi^C  311  ^  th£  ^  tley 


nefs  or  his  benefadors  and  friends’.  He  told  his  -r 
tendant,  that  his  father  and  mother  would  grieve  very' 
much,  for  they  knew  he  was  lick.  This  he  repeated 

feflCAK  '“Tb  befgCi  him  to  g°  to  Pelew,  and 

tell  Abba  dhulle  that  Lee  Boo  take  muck  drink  to 

make  fm*U-pox  go  away,  but  he  die;  thattke  captain 

0  -and 


Iflnnds. 


Pelevr 

lflands, 

Pelias. 
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mother  very  kind  ;  all  Englifh  very  good  men  ; 
'much  lorry  he  could  not  {peak  to  the  W^^numter 

°ffdnVph\nhe%trnefentnsSwhichahad  been  given  him,  de- 
^  K  Sht  be  properly  dittributed  among 

the  chiefs,  and  requefting  that  particular  care  might  be 
taken  of  two  glafs  pedeftals,  which  he  begged  might 

^  wf  hav/  gi'vcm'thif  fhort  hiftory  of  Lee  Boo,  be¬ 
came  it  exhibits  in  a  ftrong  light  the  manners  of  the 
“lives  of  the  Pelew  illands,  to  wh.ch  we  know  no- 
tlimr  fimilar  in  the  hiftory  of  man  from  the  fev3S 
ftate  to  that  of  civilization.  They  appear  to  have  had 
no  communication  with  any  other  peopk.  aud  ^ wer 
vet  neither  treacherous,  cruel,  nor  cowardly.  They 
are  a  {hiking  inftance  of  the  weaknefs  of  tU  the  philo- 
are  aun^  b  unkind  are  ufaaliy  traced 
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(hoes  in  croffing  the  river  Anaurus  or  the  Evennt,  Pe* 
lias  immediately  perceived  that  this  was  the  per  on 
whom  he  had  fo  much  dreaded.  His  unpopularity 
prevented  him  from  afting  with  violence  to  arranger, 
whofe  uncommon  drefs  and ^ commanding  afpeahad 
raifed  admiration  in  the  people.  But  his  aSomihment 
was  greatly  excited,  when  he  faw  Jafon  arrive  at  h» 
palace,  with  his  friends  and  hts  relations,  and  1 0  dly 
demand  the  kingdom  which  he  had  ufurped.  Pelias, 
confcious  that  his  complaints  were  wdbfoum-ed,  en^ 
deavoured  to  divert  his  attention,  and  told  hl.® 
would  voluntarily  retign  the  cro.vn to  him,  n  he  went 
to  Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pnryxus  the  fon  of 
Athamas.  whom  iEeres  had  cruelly  murdered  He 
further  declared,  that  the  expedition  would  be  at  end¬ 
ed  with  the  greateft  glory,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
•  c _ rxM  acre  had  prevented  himlelf  from 


Pelias* 

Pelican, 


ed  with  the  greateit  gun o 

ire  a  ftrikinff  initance  ox  uic  —  w- *  •  firm:t;e3  Qf  0ld  age  had  prevented  himleit  tronv 

fophlc  theories  by  which  mankind  are  ufod y ^  trac  d  ^  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  injuries 
from  their  origin  through  the  fevend  ft  g  f  f  h;s  ^  by  puni(hing  the  aflaffin.  •  his  fo  warm- 

gifm,  barbanfm,  and  civilization,  down  to  tne  p  ,  _ La*a  «rc«  with  eaual  wan 

V  _ in  effeminacy. 


of  his  family,  by  pumtmng  uu.  anamu.  .  ~  / 

ly  recommended,  was  with  equal  warmth  accepted  by 
the  young  hero,  and  his  intended  expedition  was  made, 
known  all  over  Greece.  While  Jafon  was  ablentm  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  Pelias  murdered  aEfon  and 
all  his  family;  but,  according  to  the  more  receive 
opinion  of  Ovid,  iEfon  was  ft, 11  living  when  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  returned,  and  he  was  reftored  to  the  flower  of 
youth  by  the  magic  of  Medea  Phis  change  in  he 
vigour  and  the  conftitution  of  iEfon  aftomftted  *11  the 
inhabitants  of  Iolchos ;  and  the  daughters  of ^Pelias  who. 
have  received  the  patronymic  of  Pehades,  expreftcd. 
their  defire  to  fee  their  father’s 

the  fanie  powerful  magic.  Medea,  who  wiftied  to  a- 
venge  the  injuries  which  her  hufband  Jafon  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Pelias,  raifed  the  defires  of  the  P^'ades, 
by  cutting  an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  flefe 
in  a  cauldron,  and  then  turning  it  into  a  fine  young 
lamb.  After  they  had  feen  this  fuccefsful  experiment, 
the  Peliadcs  cut  their  father’s  body  to  pieces,  after  they 
had  drawn  all  the  blood  from  his  veins,  on  the  aftu- 
rance  that  Medea  would  rePleni(h  them  by  her  won¬ 
derful  power.  The  limbs  were  immediately  put  into- 
a  cauldron  of  boiling  water  ;  but  Medea  fuffered  the 
flefh  to  be  totally  confumed,  and  refuted  to  g 

*ygftu wa.  of  f— 

fon  of  Nepiuneb,  Tyro,  daughter  of  Salmonella  Hi  A1  fte  Pifidice,  Pelopea,  and  Hippothoe,  to 

bh,h,»ooncea;dbyhi.rth«,»ho-,ftedherf,-  ^  Th*  mo.Hert  name 

ther  to  be  ignorant  of  her  incontinence.  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias  or  Phtlomache, 

pofed  in  the  woods,  but  his  life  was  preferved  by  ^  d^  hter ’of  Amphion.  After  this  parricide,  the 
fneoherds ;  and  he  received  the  name  of  Pe/wr,  from  U  liadesgfled  t0  the  court  of  Admetus,  where  Acaftus, 
a  foot  of  the  colour  of  lead  in  his  face.  Some  time  af.  P  f“n  ;n4aw  of  pdias,  purfued  them  and  took  their 
ter  Tvro  married  Cretheua,  fon  ofJEoius,  king  of  lol-  ^  _  The  Fcliades  died,  and  were  bu- 

Chos,  and  became  mother  of  three  children,  of  whom 
/Efon  was  the  eldeft.  Pelias  v, fried  his  mother,  and 
was  received  in  her  family ;  and  a.ter  the  death 
Cretheus,  be  uniudly  feized  the  kingdom,  which  be- 
longed  not  to  him,  but  to  the  children  of  Tyro  by  the 
deceafed  king.  To  {Lengthen  himfell  in  his  ufnrpation, 

PelS  confufted  the  oracle  ;  and  when  he  was  told  o 
beware  of  one  of  the  defendants of  iEolus,  who  fhould 
come  to  his  cou.t  with  one  foot  flioa  «nd  the  other 
bare,  he  privately  removed  the  fon  of  atter  h 

had  openly  declared  that  he  was  dead,  rtefe  Precau- 
t,ona  proved  vain  Jafon,  the  fon  of  iEfon  who  had 
been  educated  by  Chiron,  returned  to  lolchos,  v/hen 
come  to  years  of  maturity  t  and  having  loft  oat  of  his 
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we  have  fome  further  accounts  of  thefe  lflands, 
confirming  what  we  were  firft  told  of  the  gentlenefs  of 
the  people.  Two  armed  ftips  were,  by  order  of  the 
court  of  dire&ors,  fitted  out  at  Bombay  in  l79^  for 
the  purpofe  of  furveying  the  lflands  of  Pelew,  and 
„iftin"  Pthe  natives  with  domeftic 1  amma Is,  and  fi.  h 
other  things  as  might  add  to  the  comforts  of  He 
Among  the  prtfents  to  the  king  were  fwords  an 
other  European  implements  of  war  =  of  waich  it  « 
leaft  pofiible  that  he  and  his  people  might  have  been 
equally  happy  had  they  remained  for  ever  in  tote  ig 
ranee  The  foundation  of  a  fort  eyas  likewife  laid  on 
one  of  the  illands,  and  pofTeffion  of  it  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  Englifh  ;  we  t.uft  with  no  remote  view  of  en- 
flavSr  the6  people,  or  of  driving  them  from  them  na- 
country.  It  has  been  likewife  announced  in  a 
fete  publication,  that  Captain  M<Clue,  who  command- 
Jd  the  armed  {hips,  was  fo  delighted  with  the  manners 
of  the  king  and  his  fubjefts,  that  he  has  refolved  t0 
oafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  thofe  .{lands  at  the 
early  age  of  34;  and  we  hope  he  will  prove  a  father  to 


ilias,  punucu  tut- . . 

proteflicr  prifoner.  The  Peliades  died,  and  were  bu- 
iiei  in  Arcadia. 

PELICAN,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelicanus. 

Pelican,  in  chemiltry,  ,s  a  gkfs  alemb.c  con- 
fifting  of  one  piece.  It  lias  a  tubulated  capital,  from 

which  two  oppofite  and  crooked  beaks  pafs  out  and 
enter  again  at  the  telly  of  the  cucurbit.  Thu.  veilel 
has  b-en  contrived  for  a  Continued  diftillation  and  to- 
-blub  chemifta  c.U  Tb, 

parts  of  fu’oftances  put  into  this  veffel  rife  into  the  ca 
oital  and  are  obliged  to  return  through  the  crooked 
beaks  into  the  cucurbit ;  and  this  without  mterrupt.on, 
or  luting  and  unfitting  the  vcflels.  . 

Although  the  pefi^n  feems  to  be  a  very  convenient 
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Pel  ic  ami  5  Jnftfument*  it  is  neverthelefs  little  ufed,  and  even 
much  neglected  at  prefent;  either  becaufe  the  modern 
chemifts  have  not  fo  much  patience  as  the  ancient  che¬ 
mifts  had  for  making  long  experiments  ;  or  becaufe 
they  find  that  two  matreffes,  the  mouth  of  one  of 
which  is  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  other,  produce 
the  fame  effect. 

PELICANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  ariferes.  The  bill  is  ftraight,  without 
teeth,  and  crooked  at  the  point  ;  the  face  i3  naked, 
and  the  feet  are  p:\lmated.  Mr  Latham  enumerates 
no  lefs  than  30  different  fpecie3  of  this  genus,  befides 
■varieties.  The  moll  remarkable  feem  to  be  thefe  that 
follow  : 

The  carbo,  or  corvorant,  fometimes  exceeds  feven 


pounds  in  weight  ;  the  length  three  feet  four  ;  the 
extent  four  feet  two  ;  the  bill  dufky,  five  inches  long, 
deftitute  of  noftrils  ;  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible  is 
covered  with  a  naked  yellow  fkin,,  that  extends  under 
the  chin,  and  forms  a  fort  of  pouch  ;  a  loofe  fkin  of 
the  fame  colour  reaches  from  the  upper  mandible  round 
the  eyes  and  angles  of  the  month  ;  the  head  and  neck 
are  of  a  footy  blacknefs,  but  under  the  chin  of  the 
male  the  feathers  are  white  ;  and  the  head  in  that  fex 
'Is  adorned  with  a  fhort,  loofe,  pendant  creft  ;  in  fome 
the  creft  and  hind-part  of  the  head  are  flreaked  wjth 
white.  The  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  fcapulars,  and 
the  back,  are  of  a  deep  green,  edged  with  black,  and 
gloffed  with  blue  ;  the  quill-feathers  and  tail  dufky  ; 
the  legs  are  fhort,  ftrong,  and  black ;  the  middle  claw 
ferrated  on  the  infide ;  the  irides  are  of  a  light  afh- 
tolour. 

Thefe  birds  occupy  the  highefl  parts  of  the  cliffs 
that  impend  over  the  fca  :  they  make  their  nefts  of 
flicks,  fea-tang,  grafs,  &c.  and  lty  fix  or  feven  white 
eggs  of  an  oblong  form.  In  winter  they  difperfe  a- 
long  the  fhores,  and  vifit  the  frefh  waters,  where  they 
make  great  havoc  among  the  fifh.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  voracious,  having  a  moft  fudden  digeftion,  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  infinite  quantity  of  fmall  worms  that  fill 
their  inteftines.  The  corvorant  has  the  ranked  and 
molt  difagreeablc  fmell  of  any  bird,  even  when  alive. 
Its  form  is  difagreealle;  its  voice  hoarfeand  croaking, 
and  its  qualities  bafe.  Thefe  birds,  however,  have 
been  trained  to  fifh  like  falcons  to  fowl.  Whitelock 
tells  us,  that  he  had  a  caft  of  them  manned  like  hawka, 
and  which  would  come  to  hand.  He  took  much  plea- 
fure  in  them ;  and  relates,  that  the  bell  he  had 
was  one  prefented  him  by  Mr  Wood,  mailer  of  the 
corvorants  to  Charles  I.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Chinefe  make  great  ufe  of  thefe  birds,  or  a  congene¬ 
rous  fort,  in  fi fhing ;  and  that  not  for  amufement,  but 
profit. 

2.  The  graculus,  or  fhag,  called  in  the  north  of 
England  the  crane ,  is  much  infeiior  in  fize  to  the  cor¬ 
vorant :  the  length  is  27  inches;  the  breadth  three 
feet  fix  ;  the  weight  three  pounds  three  quarters.  The 
bill  is  four  inches,  long,  tfnd  more  flender  than  that  of 
the  preceding  :  the  head  is  adorned  with  a  creft  two 
inches  long,  pointing  backward  ;  the  whole  plumage 
of  the  upper  part  of  this  bird  is  of  a  fine  and  very  fhi- 
ning  green  ;  the  edge  of  the  feathers  a  purplifh  black; 
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hue,  tinged  with  green  ;  the  legs  are  black,  and  like  Fdkanu*. 
thofe  of  the  corvorant.  1-""  — v 

Both  thefe  kinds  agree  in  their  manners,  and  breed 
in  the  fame  places  ;  and,  what  is  very  ftrange  in 
web-footed  birds,  will  perch  and  build  in  trees  : 
both  fvvim  with  their  head  quite  ered,  and  are  very- 
difficult  to  be  (hot;  for,  like  the  grebes  and  divers, 
as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fhfh  of  the  gun,  they  pop 
under  water,  and  never  rife  but  at  a  confiderable  di- 
flance. 

3.  The  baffanus,  gannet,  or  folan  goofe,  weighs 
feven  pounds  ;  the  length  is  three  feet  one  inch  ;  the 
breadth  fix  feet  two  inches.  The  bill  is  fix  inches 
long,  ftraight  almoft  to  the  point,  where  it  inclines 
down  ;  and  the  fides  are  ^irregularly  jagged,  that  it 
may  hold  its  prey  with  more  fecurity  ;  about  an  inch 
from  the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  is  a  fharp  procefs 
pointing  forward;  it  hai  no  noflrils ;  but  in  their  place 
a  long  furrow,  that  reaches  almoft  to  the  end  of  the 
bill  :  the  whole  is  of  a  dirty  white,  tinged  with  afh- 
colour.  The  tongue  is  very  fmall,  and  placed  low  in 
the  mouth  ;  a  naked  fkin  of  a  fine  blue  furrounds  the 
eyes,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  full  of  vi¬ 
vacity  :  this  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  quicknefs  of 
its  fight.  Martin  tells  us,  that  Jo  Ian  is  derived  from 
an  Irifh  word  exprtffive  of  that  quality. 

From  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a  narrow  flip  of 
black  bare  fkin,  that  extends  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
head  ;  beneath  the  chin  is  another,  that,  like  the  pouch 
of  the  pelican,  is  dilatable,  and  of  fize  fufficient  to 
contain  five  or  fix  entire  herrings;  which  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  feafon  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or  young. 

The  young  birds,  during,  the  fir  ft  year,  differ  gieat- 
ly  in  colour  from  the  old  ones ;  being  of  a  dufky  hue, 
fpeckled  with  numerous  triangular  white  fpot3  ;  and 
at  that  time  rcfemble  in  colours  the  fpeckled  diver. 

Each  bird,  if  left  undifturbed,  would  only  lay  one  egg 
in  the  year  ;  but. if  that  be  taken  away,  they  will  lay 
another ;  if  that  13  alfo  taken,  then  a  third;  but  never 
more  that  feafon.  Their  egg  is  white,  and  rather  lefs 
than  that  of  the  common  goofe  ;  the  neft  is  large,  and 
formed  of  any  thing  the  bird  finds  floating  on  the  wa¬ 
ter,  fuch  as  graf3,  fea-plants,  fhavings,  See.  Thefe 
birds  frequent  the  Ifle  of  Alifa,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  ; 
the  rocks  adjacent  to  St  Kilda  ;  the  Stalks  of  Soulif- 
kerry,  near  the  Orkneys  5  the  Skelig  Ifies,  off  the 
coafts  of  Kerry,  Ireland  ;  and  the  Bafs  Ifle,  in  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh  :  the  multitudes  that  inhabit  thefe 
places  are  prodigious.  Dr  Harvey’s  elegant  account 
of  the  latter,  will  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  thefe,  and  of  the  other  birds  that  annually  mi¬ 
grate  to  that  little  fpot. 

“  There  is  a  fmall  ifland,  Called  by  the  Scotch  Baft 
IJlandj  not  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  the 
furface  is  almoft  wholly  covered  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  with  nefts,  eggs,  and  young  birds  ;  fo' 
that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  walk  without  treading  orx 
them  :  and  the  flocks  of  birds  in  flight  are  fo  prodi¬ 
gious  as  to  darken  the  air  like  clouds  ;  and  their  noife 
is  fuch,.  that  you  cannot  withput  difficulty  hear  your 
next  neighbour’s  voice.  If  you  look  down  upon  the 
fca  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  you  will  fee  it  on 
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but  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  head,  and  neck,  every  fide  covered  with  infinite  numbers  of  birds  of 
wholly  green ;  the  be%  is  dufky  j  the  tail  of  a  du%  different  kinds,  fwimming  and  hunting  for  their  prey  i 

4  O  2  if 
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Pelican  us.  if  in  failing  round  the  ifland  you  forvey  the  hang  mg 
* - v™  cliffs,  veu  may  fee  in  every  cragg  or  fiffure  of  the  bro¬ 

ken  rocks  innumerable  birds  of  various  forts  and  fizes, 
more  than  the  liars  of  heaven  when  viewed  in  a  ferene 
ni  jht :  if  from  af*r  you  fee  the  diftant  flocks,  either 
flying  to  or  from  the  ifland,  you  would  imagine  t~em 

to  be  a  vail  fwarm  of  bees.” 

Nor  do  the  rocks  of  St  K  Ida  feem  to  oe  *efs  rre- 
^uented  bv  thefe  birds  ;  for  Martin  affures  us,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  fmall  ifland  confume  annually 
ko  lefs  than  22,600  young  birds  of  this  fyemes,  .bc’ 
iides  an  amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs,  thefe  being 
their  principal  fupport  throughout  the  year  :  they 

r.  1  .a  _ _ 4  In  rwrsmiH; 
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t’le-v,  tl:e  hatching  fowls  on  either  fide  can  always  take 
hold  of  one’s  cloths  ;  and  they  will  often  fit  until  they 
are  attacked,  rather  than  expofc  tlieir  eggs  to  the  dan- 
«r  of  being  deftroyed  hy  the  fea-gulls;  at  the  fame 
time,  an  equal  num'  er  fly  about,  and  funnih  fooa  for 
their  mates  that  are  employed  in  hatching  ;  and  there 
are,  beiidcs,  large  flocks  of  barren  fowls  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  tribes  that  frequent  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda. 

rfhe  folan  geefe  equal  almoft  the  tame  ones  in 
fizc.  The  common  amufement  of  the  herring-fiflieis 
fliow  the  great  flrength  of  this  fowl.  rl  he  fibers  Ux 
a  herring  upon  a  board  which  has  a  fmall  weight  un¬ 
der  it,  to  fink  it  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the  fea  : 
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ings,  covering  them  with  turf  afhes  to  preferve  them  perpenoicmany,  ^  ^ _ ^  t,„,rd  anA  ;s  taken. 


from  moifture.  This  is  a  dear-bought  food,  earned 
?t  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  either  by  climbing  the 
moll  difficult  and  narrow  paths,  where  (to  appear- 
ance)  they  can  barely  cling,  and  that  too  at  an  amazing 
height  over  the  raging  fea;  or  elfe,  being  lowered  down 
from  above,  they  colic  ft  their  annual  prov.fion,  thus 
hanging  in  midway  air  ;  placing  their  w.io.e  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  uncertain  looting  of  one  perfon,  who 
holds  the  rope  hy  which  they  are  fufpeuded  at  the 
•top  of  the  precipice.  The  young  birds  are  a  favou¬ 
rite-  diffi  with  the  North  Britons  in  general  s  during 
the  feafon,  they  are  conftantly  brought  from  the  Bals 
Me  to  Edinburgh,  fold  at  zod.  a- piece,  are  naked, 
and  ferved  up  a  little  before  dinner  as  a  whet. 

Mr  Macaulay,  miffionary  from  the  general  a.Tembly 
to  St  Kilda,  gives  the  following  account  of  them  in 
that  ifland  :  “  Thefe  rocks  are  in  fummer  totally  co¬ 
vered  with  folan  geefe  and  other  fowls,  and  appear  at 
,a  alliance  like  fo  many  mountains  covered  with  lnow. 
The  nefts  of  the  folan  geefe,  not  to  mention  thofe  of 
mother  fowls,  are  fo  clofe,  that  when  one  walks  between 
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his  bill,  irrecoverably  through  the  board,  and  is  taken 

up  direftly  by  the  fifhers._  .  , 

“  The  folan  geefe  repait  to  St  Kilda  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  continue  there  till  after  the  beginning 
of  November.  Before  the  middle  of  that  month  they, 
and  all  the  other  fea  fowls  that  are  fond  of  this  co.'it, 
retire  much  about  the  fame  time  into  fome  other  fa¬ 
vourite  regions  ;  fo  that  not  a  Angle  fowl  belonging  to 
their  element  is  to  be  feen  about  St  Jvilda  from  t.  - 
beninninc  of  winter  down  to  the  middle  of  February. 
Before  the  young  folan  geefe  fly  off  they  are  larger 
than  their  mothers,  and  the  fat  on  their  breafts  is  fome- 
times  three  inches  deep.  Into  what  quarter  of  the 
world  thefe  tribes  of  wild  fowl  repair,  alter  winter  .ets 
in,  whether  into  the  northern  ocean,  the  native  country 
and  winter  quarters  of  herrings  in  general,  or  into  fome 
other  region  near  the  fun,  or  whether  they  be  o.  the 
fleeping  kind,  they  who  pry  into  the  nay  Series  of  na¬ 
tural  hiflory,  or  have  converted  much  with  writers  of 
voyages,  can  beft  explain  (a).  1  (hall  only  pretend 

to 'fay,  that  thefe  different  nations  of  the  feathered 

kind 


(,)  The  continuance  of  thefe  bud.  »  ta.  or  » 

„r  leave  their  firft  egg  ;  but,  in  general  the  time  of  breeun|,  and  h  ?  food)  out  of  thofe 

e  de  with  the  arrival  of  the  herring,  and  whole  circuit  round 

feas.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  thefe  birds  attend  the  fiffiermen  as  a  fore  prefage  of 

the  Britiffi  iflands  ;  the  appearance  o  in  queft^of  food  as  far  fouth  as  the  mouth  of  the  i  agus, 

the  approach  of  the  latter.  It  migrates,  we  a  t  ,  q  as  fome  fay,  December.  Of  the  extenfive 

being  frequently  feen  off  IMm  SI  Pe’nnnniV  ArSIc  Zoology  .“it 

migrations  of  this  fpecies  we  av  ,  ,  .  niiif rates  fouthward  as  far  as  South  Carolina, 

inhabits  the  coail  of  Newfbj^ta*  J^Uy  ^  is 

In  Europe,  it  >5  common  on  the  coaft  of  Norway  Liibon  and  Gibraltar,  where  it  has  been 

not  feen  in  the  Baltic.  It  w^ders  or  food  as  far  as  ln  northern  Afia,  it  has  been  once 

feen  in  December  plungmg  for  ferdm*.  S  fLuentv'met  with  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  in  the  Pacific 
feen  by  Sulky  off  Bering  s  ifle  ;  but  has  been  frequ  y  R  u  d<  Captain  Cook  alfo  faw  them  in  his 

Ocean  ;  particularly  in  numbers  about  Ne  w  Zealan  d  knoJN^w  ^  ^1  ^  ^  ^  ^  elfewhere. 

paffage  from  England  to  the  ape  o  u  ^  P  >  aned  /„/„  with  a  few  black  feathers  in  the  tail  and 
Among  thofe  obferved  in  the  South  Sea,  is  me  y  J  on  our  cQaft  on£  havlng  been- 

among  the  fecondaries.  They  f°™d  down  wea.ied  wdth  hs  flight.”  In  the  month  of  Aug.ift,  the 
brought  to  me  a  few  years  ago  which  their  northera  migratfons :  he  has  feen  them  puffing  the 

fame  accurate  naturahft  has  obfer  vveather  they  fly  high  ;  in  ftorms  they  fly  low,  and 

whole  day  in  flocks,  from  five  to  fifteen*  n  £  ^  J  with  p^nont’ories  intervenes,  but  follow, 

near  the  fhore  ;  but  never  crofs  over  th< O land,  even  wn  y  *  Many  of  the  parties  made  a 

Sired  wh«b«S:?  eTer’^oye^ef.” Lh.id  »  rhe  fpri.g,  b»r  w,.  ..fw.r.-J  »  .be 
fo  it  appeals  that  they  annually  encircle  the  whole  ifland. 
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tfHcanus  kind  are  taught  to  choofe  the  propereft  habitations 

* - 1  anci  feeding  places,  and  to  fhift  their  quarters  feafon- 

ably,  by  the  unerring  hand  of  God. 

k  From  the  account  given  above  of  the  multitudes 
of  fea-fowls  that  feek  their  food  on  this  coafl,  we  may 
jiiftlv  conclude  that  there  muff  be  inexhauftibie  ftores 
of  fifh  there.  Let  us  for  a  moment  confine  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  confumption  made  by  a  fingle  fpecie3 
of  fowls.  The  fobn  goofe  is  almoft  infatiably  voraci¬ 
ous  ;  he  flies  with  great  force  and  velocity,  toils  all  the 
day  with  very  little  inte  rmifiion,  and  digefts  his  food 
in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  he  difdains  to  eat  any  tiling 
worfe  than  herring  or  mackarel,  unlefs  it  be  in  a  very 
hungry  place,  which  he  takes  care  to  avoid  or  aban¬ 
don.  We  fhafl  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are 
.100,000  of  that  kind  around  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda  ; 
and  this  calculation  is  by  far  too  moderate,  as  no  lefs 
than  20,000  of  this  kind  are  deftroyed  every  year,  in¬ 
cluding  the  young  ones.  We  fhall  fuppofe,  at  .the 
fame  time,  that  the  folan  geefe  fojourn  in  thefe  feas 
for  about  feven  months  of  the  year ;  that  each  of 
them  deilroys  five  herrings  in  a  day  ;  a  fubfiftence  in* 
finitely  poor  for  fq  greedy  a  creature,  unlefs  it  w^re 
more  than  half  fupported  at  the  expence  of  other 
fifhe3.  Here  we  have  ioo,coo,oco  of  the  fineft  fifh 
in  the  world  devoured  annually  by  a  fingle  fpecies  of 
the  St  Kilda  fea-fowls. 

“  If,  in  the  next  place,  it  be  confidered,  that  much 
the  greeted:  part  of  the  other  tribes  have  much  the 
fame  appetite  for  herring,  and  purfue  it  from  place  to 
place,  in  the  feveral  migrations  it  makes  from  one  fea 
to  another,  the  confumption  mufl  be  prodigioufly  great. 
^Taking  thefe  into  the  account,  and  allowing  them  the 
fame  quantify  ©f  food,  and  of  the  fame  kind,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  vafl  fuperiority  in  point  of  numbers,  tho’ 
Iheir  flomachs  are  confiderably  weaker ;  we  fee  there 
are  no  lefs  than  200,000,000  of  herrings  fwallowed 
up  every  year  by  the  birds  of  a  very  fmall  diftrift  of 
rocks,  whi£h  occupy  fo  inconfiderable  a  fp?.ce  in  the 
Deucaledonian  ocean. 

(<  Should  all  the  articles  of  this  account  be  fuftaln- 
cd,  articles  which  feem  no  kfs  juil  than  plain,  and 
fhould  our  curiofity  lead  us  into  a  new  calculation,  al¬ 
lowing  between  600  and  700  to  every  barrel,  it  is 
evident  that  more  than  330,000  barrels  are  annually 
carried  away  by  fuch  creatures.’1 

Thefe  birds  are  well  known  on  moll  of  the  coafls  of 
England,  but  not  by  the  name  of  the  Solan  goofe .  In 
Cornwall  and  in  Ireland  they  are  called  gannets  ;  by 
the  WeHh,  gan.  Mr  Ray  fuppofed  the  Cornifh  gan¬ 
net  to  be  a  fpccies  of  large  gull  :  a  very  excufable 
miftake  ;  for  during  his  fix  months  refidcnce  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  that  bird, 
except  flying  ;  and  in  the  air  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  gull.  On  that  fuppofition  he  gave  our  fkuu  the 
title  of  cataractay  a  name  borrowed  from  Ariftotle,  and 
which  admirably  exprefles  the  rapid  defeent  of  this 
bird  on  its  prey.  Mr  Moyle  firft  detected  this  mif- 
take  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Borlafe,  by  prefent- 
ing  us  with  a  fine  fpecimen  of  this  bird,  confirms  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Moyle  ;  at  the  fame  time  giving  the 
following  natural  hiftory  of  the  bird. 

“  The  gannet  comes  on  the  coafls  of  Cornwall  in 
the  latter  end  of  fummer,  or  beginning  of  autumn; 
Covering  over  th«  fhoals  of  pilchards  that  some  down 
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to  us  through  St  George’s  Channel  from  the  northern  Pt ticskm. 
La.  The  gasnet  feldoni  comes  near  the  land,  Lilt  is  1 ' " ^ 
ccaftant.to  its  prey,  a  fare  fign  to  the  fifhermert  that 
the  pilchards  are  on  the  coafls  ;  and  when  the  pil¬ 
chards  retire,  generally  about  the  end  of  November, 
the  gannets  are  feen  no  more.  The  bird  now  fent 
was  killed  at  Chandcur,  near  Mountfbay,  Stpt.  30. 

1762,  after  a  long  flruggle  with  a  water-fpanid,  af- 
filled  by  the  boatmen  ;  for  it  was  ftrong  and  pugna¬ 
cious.  The  perfoti  who  took  it  obferved  that  it  had 
a  tranfparcnt  membrane  under  the  eye-lid,  with  which 
it  covered  at  pleafure  the  whole  eye,  without  obfeuring 
the  fight  or  fhutting  die  eye-lid  *  a  gracious  provftiou 
for  the  fecuricy  of  the  eyes  of  fo  weighty  a  creature, 
whofe  method  of  taking  its  prey  is  by  darting  head¬ 
long  on  it  from  a  height  of  150  feet  or  more  into  the 
water.  About  four  years  ago,  one  of  thefe  birds  fly¬ 
ing  over  Penzance,  (a  thing  that  rarely  happens),  and 
feeing  feme  pilchards  lie  on  .a  fir-plank,  in  a  celiac 
u fed  "for  curing  fifh,  darted  itfelf  down  with  fuch  vio-  * 
lence,  that  it  flruck  its  bill  quite  through  the  board 
(about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick),  and  broke  its 
neck.” 

Thefe  birds  are  fonaetimes  taken  at  fea  by  a  decep¬ 
tion  of  the  like  kind ;  the  iifliermen  fattening  a  pilchard* 
to  a  board,  as  in  St  Kilda  they  fallen  herrings,  and 
which  in  the  fame  manner  decoys  the  unwary  gannet. 
to  its  own  deftruftion. 

In  the  Gatarafta  of  Juba  may  be  found  many  cho 
rafters  of  this  bird  ;  he  fays,  that  the  bill  is  toothed 
that  its  eyes  are  fiery  ;  and  that  its  colour  is  white  : 
and  in  the  very  name  is  exprefled  its  furious  defeent 
on  its  prey.  The  reft  of  lus  accounts  favour  of  fable. 

— We  are  unceitain  whether  the  gannet  breeds  in  any 
other  parts  of  Europe  befides  our  own  iflands  ;  except, 
as  Mr  Ray  fufpefts,  the  full  (deferibed  in  Cluftus’s 
Exotics,  which  breeds  in  Feroe  Ifles)  be  the  fame  bird. 

4.  The  fu!a,  or  booby,  is  fome  what  lefs  than  a 
goofe  ;  the  bails  of  the  bill  yellow,  and  of  bare  feathers ; 
the  eyes  of  a  light-grey  colour;  the  lower  part  of  the 
bill  of  a  light  brown.  The  colours  of  the  body  are 
brown  and  white  ;  but  varied  fo  in  different  indivi¬ 
duals,  that  they  cannot  be  deferibed  by  them.  'Their 
wings  are  very  long  ;  their  legs  and  feet  pale  yellow, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  corvorants.  They  frequent  the. 

Bahama  iflands,  where  they  breed  all  months  in  the 
year,  laying  one,  two,  or  three  eggs,  cn  the  bare  ‘ 
rock.  While  young,  they  are  covered  with  a  while 
down,  and  continue  fo  till  they  are  almoft  ready  to  * 
fly.  'They  feed  on  fifh  like  the  reft  of  this  genus  p 
but  have  a  very  tronblefome  enemy  of  the  man-oMvar 
bird,  which  lives  on  the  fpoils  obtained  from  other 
fta-birds,  particularly  the  booby.  As  foon  as  this 
rapacious  enemy  perceives  that  the  booby  has  taken  a 
fifh,,  he  flies  furioufly  at  him,  upon  which  the  former 
dives  to  avoid  the  blow  ;  but  as  he  cannot  fwallow  his 
prey  below  water,  he  ia  foon  obliged  to  come  up  again 
with  the  fifh  in  his  bill  as  before,  when  he  fuffers  a 
new  aflault ;  nor  does  his  enemy  ceafe  to  perfecute 
him  till  he  lets  go  the  fifh,  which  the  other  immedi¬ 
ately  carries  off. 

5.  The  great  booby,  called  by  Linnaeus  .pelican} 

Balfani  pujfus ,  frequents  the  rivers  and  fea-coafts  of 
Florida,  purfuing  and  devouring  fifties  like  others  of 
the  genu*.  Mr  Catefby  inform  v.s;  that  he  has  fe- 
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f*eli enmi».  vend  times  found  them  difabled,  and  fometimes  dead, 
on  the  fhore  ;  whence  he  thinks  that  they  meet  with 
fliarks  or  other  voracious  fifties,  which  deftroy  them. 
The  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  ;  the  head  and 
neck  remarkably  prominent ;  the  back  of  a  brown 
colour;  the  belly  dufky  white;  the  feet  black,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  a  curvorant  ;  the  head  elegantly 
fpotted  with  white  ;  the  wings  extend  fix  feet  when 
fpread.  Both  this  fpecies  and  the  laft  have  a  joint  in 
the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill,  by  which  they  can 
raife  it  confderably  from  the  lower  one  without  open¬ 
ing  the  moiith.  #  . 

6.  The  aquilus,  or  mn^-of-war  bird,  is  m  tbe^body 
about  the  fize  of  a  large  fowl ;  in  length  three  feet, 
and  in  breadth  14.  The  bill  is  {lender,  five  inches 
long,  and  much  curved  at  the  point;  the  colour  is  - 
dufky  ;  from  the  bafe  a  reddifh  dark- coloured  fkin 
fpreads  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  taking  in  the  eyes  . 
from  the  under  mandible  hangs  a  large  membranace¬ 
ous  bag  attached  fome  way  down  the  throat,  as  in 
the  pelican,  and  applied  to  the  fame  ufes ;  the  colour 
of  this  is  a  fine  deep  red,  fprinkled  on  the  fides  with  a 
few  fcattered  feathers:  the  whole  plumage  is  brownifh- 
black,  except  the  wingcoverts,  which  have  arufous  tinge: 
the  tail  is  long,  and  much  forked  ;  the  outer  feathers 
are  18  inches  cr  more  in  length;  the  middle  ones  from 
feven  to  eight  i  the  legs  are  fmall,  all  the  toes  are 
webbed  together,  and  the  webs  are  deeply  indented  ; 
the  colour  of  them  is  dufky  red. 

The  female  differs  in  wanting  the  membranaceous 
•pouch  under  the  chin  ;  and  in  having  the  belly  white : 
in  otheP  things  is  greatly  like  the  male. 

The  frigate  pelican,  or  man-of-war  bird  (b)>  as  it 
is  by  fome  called,  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  met  with 
between  the  tropics,  and  ever  out  at  fea,  being  only 
feen  on  the  wing.  It  is  nfual  with  other  birds,  when 
fatigued  with  flying,  to  reft  themfelves  on  the  furface 
of  the  water;  but  nature,  from  the  exceeding  length 
of  wing  ordained  to  this,  has  made  the  rifing  there¬ 
from  utterly  impofiible,  at  lead  writers  not  only  fo  in¬ 
form  us,  but  every  one  whom  we  have  talked  with 
avers  the  fame  ;  though  perhaps  this  is  no  defect  of 
nature,  as  it  fcarcely  feems  to  require  much  reft  ;  at 
leaft,  from  the  length  of  wing,  and  its  apparent  eafy 
gliding  motion  (much  like  that  of  the  kite),  it  appears 
capable  of  fuftaimng  very  long  flights  ;  for  it  is  often 
feen  above  too,  and  not  unfrequently  above  200, 
leagues  from  land.  It  has  indeed  been  known  to 
fettle  on  the  mails  of  Ihips ;  but  this  is  not  a  frequent 
circumltance,  though  it  will  often  approach  near,  and 
hover  about  the  top-mall  flag.  Sometimes  it  foars  fo 
high  in  the  air  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible,  yet  at  other 
times  approaches  the  furface  of  the  fea,  where,  hover¬ 
ing  at  fome  diltance,  the  moment  he  fpies  a  filh,  it 
darts  down  on  it  with  the  utmoft  rapidity,  and  feldom 
without  fuccefs,  flying  upwards  again  as  quick  as  it 
defeended.  It  is  alfo  feen  to  attack*  gulls  and  other 
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birds  which  have  caught  a  tifh,  when  it  obliges  them  Psllewsia, 
to  difgerge  it,  and  then  take  care  to  feize  it  before  it v"*"“ 
falls  into  the  water.  It  iaan  enemy  to  the  flying-fifti  • 
for,  on  their  being  attacked  beneath  by  the  dolphin 
and  other  voracious  filh,  to  efcape  their  jaws,  thefe  fe- 
mi-volatiles  leap  out  of  the  water  in  cluiters,  making 
ufe  of  their  long  fins  as  wings  to  buoy  them  up  in  the 
air,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  fo  long  as  they  re¬ 


main  wet  ;  but  the  moment  they  become  dry  are  ufe- 
lefs,  and  drop  into  their  proper  element  again  :  during 
their  flight,  the  frigate  darts  in  among  the  fhoal,  and 
feizes  one  or  two  at  leaft.  Thefe  birds  know  the  ex- 
aft  place  where  the  fifh  are  to  rife  from  the  bubbling 
of  the  water,  rtfhich  directs  them  to  the  fpot ;  in  this 
they  are  accompanied  by  gulls  and  other  birds,  who 
aft  in  concert  with  them. 

Thefe  birds,  which,  thougl 


*  See  the 

account  of 
the  Tula  or 
hooby  xpe- 
cies  above. 


_ _ ,  . . ,  _ not  uncommon  every¬ 
where  within  the  tropics,  yet  are  lefs  frequent  in  fome 
places  than  others,  were  feen  by  Cook  in  304-  deg.  In 
the  old  route  of *  navigators,  they  are  mentioned  fre* 
quently  as  being  met  with  at  Afcenfion  Ifland,  Ceylon, 
Baft  Indies,  and  China(c).  Dampier  faw  them  in  great 
plenty  in  the  ifland  of  Aves  in.  the  Weft  Indies.-  Our 
later  navigators  talk  of  them  as  frequenting  various 
places  of  the  South  Sea,  about  the  Marqucfas,  Eafter 
Ifles,  and  New  Caledonia,  alfo  at  Otaheitee,  though  at 
this  lift  place  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  in  many  others. 
They  are  faid  to  make  nefts  on  trees,  if  there  be  any 
within  a  proper  diftance ;  otherwife  on  the  rocks.  They 
lay  one  or  two  eggs  of  a  fkfti-colour,  marked  with  crim- 
fon  fpots.  The  young  bird#  are  covered  with  greyiflt 
white  down  :  the  legs  arc  of  the  fame  colour,  and  the 
bill  is  white.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which 
is  lefs,  meafuring  only  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length  : 
the  extent  from  wing  to  wing  if  five  feet  and  a  half.  The 
bill  is  five  inches  long,  and  red  5  the  bafe  of  it,  and  bare 
fpace  round  the  eye,  are  of  the  fame  colour;  the  noftrils 
are  fufficieutly  apparent,  and  appear  near  the  bafe  ;  the 
fhape  of  the  bill  is  as  in  the  larger  one  :  the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings, 
are  ferruginous  brown  ;  the  throat,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  breaft,  are  white  ;  the  tail  is  greatly  forked  as 
in  the  other;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  yellow. 

“  In  my  collection  (fays  Latham)  is  a  bird  very  fi- 
milar  to  this,  if  not  the  fame  :  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  full  black  ;  breaft  and  Welly  mottled  with  afh* 
colour ;  the  inner  ridge  of  the  wing  the  fame  ;  the  bill 
hag  the  long  furrow,  as  is  feen  in  the  greater  one  ;  but 
the  noftrils  are  fufticiently  apparent,  being  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  rather  broader  at  that  part  near  the 
bafe.  This  has  a  large  red  pouch  at  the  chin  and 
throat,  as  in  the  former  fpecies.  It  is  moft  likely  that 
mine  is  the  male  bird,  as  others,  fufpefted  to  be  of 
the  oppofite  fex,  have  little  or  no  traces  of  the  jugular 
pouch.  This  fuppofitien  feems,  juftified  from  a  pair 
in  the  Hunterian  mufeum,  in  both  of  which  the  plu¬ 
mage  is  wholly  black ;  the  one  has  a  large  pouch,  the 

other 


(b)  It  ia  alfo  called  tailleur,  or  tailor,  by  the  French,  from  the  motion  of  its  tail  reprefenting  a  pair  of 
(hears  when  opened  ;  and  when  on  the  wing,  it  opens  and  (huts  them  frequently,  in  the  manser  of  ufing  that 
inftrument. —  Ulloa,  Vcy.  ii.  p.  304. 

v  (c)  Thought  by  Ofbeck  to  be  one  of  the  forts  of  birds  ufed  in  filhing  by  the  Unneie. 
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yrfieanus.  other  deflitute  of  it.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the 

<— *v - '  greater  and  leffer  frigates  are  the  fame  bird,  in  diffe- 

rent  periods  of  age.” 

7.  The  onocrotalus,  or  pelican  of  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America  ;  though  Linnaeus  thinks  that  the^pelican  of 
America  may  poffibly  he  a  diftind  variety.  This  crea¬ 
ture,  in  Africa,  is  much  larger  in  the  body  than  a 
Plate  fwan,  and  fomewhat  of  the  fame  fhape  and  colour.  Its 

9CCLXXX  .  toa  are  3p  webbed  together  ;  and  its  neck  in  fome 
meafure  refemblcs  that  of  a  fwan  :  but  that  fingularity 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  birds  is  in  the  bill  and 
the  great  pouch  underneath.  This  enormous  bill  is 
15  inches  from  the  point  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  a  good  way  back  behind  the  eyes.  At  the 
bafe  the  bill  i3  fomewhat  greenifh,  but  varies  towards 
the  end,  being  of  a  reddifh  blue.  It  is  very  thick  in 
the  beginning,  but  tapers  off  to  the  end,  where  it  hooks 
downwards.  The  under  chap  is  (till  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  for  to  the  lower  edges  of  it  hang  a  bag,  reach¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is 
faid  to  be  capable  of  containing  *5  quarts  of  water. 
This  bag  the  bird  has  a  power  of  wrinkling  up  into 
the  hollow  of  the  under-chap  ;  but  by  opening  the  bill, 
and  putting  one’s  hand  down  into  the  bag,  it  may  be 
diftended  at  pleafure.  The  fkin  of  which  it  is  formed 
will  then  be  feen  of  a  bluifh  afh -colour,  with  many 
fibres  and  veins  running  over  its  furface.  It  is  not  co¬ 
vered  with  feathers,  but  with  a  fhort  downy  fubftance 
as  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  fattin,  and  is  attached  all  along 
to  the  under  edges  of  the  chap,  is  fixed  backward  to 
the  neck  of  the  bird  by  proper  ligaments,  and  reaches 
near  half  way  down.  When  this  bag  is  empty,  it  is  not 
feen  ;  but  when  the  bird  has  fhhed  with  fuccefs,  it  is 
then  incredible  to  what  an  extect  it. is  often  feen  dila¬ 
ted.  For  the  firft  thing  the  pelican  does  in  fifhing  is 
to  fill  up  the  bag  ;  and  then  it  returns  todigeft  its  bur¬ 
den  at  leifure.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to  its  wideft 
extent,  a  peifon  may  run  his  head  into  the  bird’s 
mouth,  and  conceal  it  in  this  monflrous  pouch,  thus 
adapted  for  very  fingular  purpofes.  Yet  this  is  nothing 
to  what  Ruyfch  allures  us,  who  avers  that  a  man  has 
been  feen  to  hide  his  whole  leg,  boot  and  all,  in  the 
monflrous  jaws  of  one  of  thefe  animals.  At  Firft 
appearance  this  would  feem  impofiible,  as  the  fides 
of  the  under  chap,  from  which  the  bag  depends,  aie 
not  above  an  inch  afunder  when  the  bird's  bill  is  firft 
opened;  but  then  they  are  capable  of  great  reparation  ; 
and  it  muft  neceffarily  be  fo,  as  the  bird  preys  upon 
large  fifties,  and  hides  them  by  dozens  in  its  pouch. 
Tertre  affirms,  that  it  will  hide  as  many  fifh  as  will 
ferve  60  hungry  men  for  a  meal. 

This  pelican  was  once  alfo  known  in  Europe,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Rnffia  ;  but  it  feems  to  have  deferted  our 
coafts.  This  is  the  bird  of  which  fo  many  fabulous 
accounts  have  been  propagated  ;  fueh  as  its  feeding  its 
young  with  its  own  blood,  and  its  carrying  a  provifion 
of  water  for  them  in  its  great  refervoir  in  the  defert. 
But  the  abfimbty  of  the  firft  account  anfwers  itfelf ; 
and  as  for  the  latter,  the  pelican  ufes  its  bag  for  very 
different  purports  than  that  of  filling  it  with  water. 

Clavigero.  in  hh  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  fays  that  **  there 
are  two  fpecies,  or  rather  varieties,  of  this  bird  in 
M  x  co  ;  tb<.  one  having  a  fmooth  bill,  the  other  a 
notified  one.  A  lthough  the  Europeans  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  this  bird,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
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equally  well  acquainted  with  the  fingular  circumftance 
of  its  affifting  the  fick  or  hurt  of  its  own  fpecies  ; 
circumftance  whieh  the  Americans  fometimes  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  to  procure  fiffi  without  trouble.  They  take 
a  live  pelican,  break  its  wing,  and  after  tying  it  to  a 
tree,  conceal  themfelves  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  there 
they  watch  the  coming  of  the  other  pelicans  with  their 
provifions,  and  as  foon  as  they  fee  thefe  throw  up  the 
fifh  from  their  pouch,  run  in,  and  after  leaving  a  little 
for  the  captive  bird,  they  carry  off  the  reft.” 

This  amazing  pouch  may  beconfidered  as  analogous 
to  the  crop  in  other  birds ;  with  this  difference,  that  aa 
theirs  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  gullet,  fo  this  is  placed 
at  the  top.  Thus,  as  pigeons  and  other  birds  mace¬ 
rate  their  food  for  their  young  in  their  crops,  and  then 
fupply  them  ;  fo  the  pelican  fupplies  its  young  by  a 
more  ready  contrivance,  and  macerates  their  food  in  its 
bill,  or  ftores  it  for  its  own  particular  fuflenance. 

The  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  giving  this 
blid  admirable  qualities  and  parental  affe&ions  :  ftruck, 
perhaps,  with  its  extraordinary  figure,  they  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  fupply  it  with  as  extraordinary  appetites ;  and 
having  found  it  with  a  large  refervoir,  they  were  plea* 
fed  with  turning  it  to  the  moft  tender  and  parental 
ufes.  But  the  truth  is,  the  pelican  i i  a  very  heavy, 
fluggifh,  voracious  bird,  and  very  ill  fitted  to  take  thefe 
flights,  or  to  make  thofe  cautious  provifions  for  a  di~ 
fiant  time,  which  we  have  been  told  they  do. 

The  pelican,  fays  Labat,  has  ftrong  wings,  furnifhed 
with  thick  plumage  of  an  afh- colour,  as  art  the  reft  of 
the  feathers  over  the  whole  body.  Its  eyes  arc  very 
fmall,  when  compared  with  the  fize  of  its  head  ;  there 
is  a  fadnefs  in  its  countenance,  and  its  whole  air  is  me¬ 
lancholy.  It  is  as  dull  and  relu&ant  in  its  motions  as 
the  flamingo  is  fprightly  and  a&ive.  It  is  flow  of  flight ; 
and  when  it  rifes  to  fly,  performs  it  with  difficulty  and 
labour.  Nothing,  as  it  would  feem,  but  the  fpur  of 
neceffity,  could  make  thefe  birds  change  their  fituation, 
or  induce  them  to  afeend  into  the  air  :  but  they  muft 
either  ftarve  or  fly. 

They  are  torpid  and  ina&ive  to  the  laft  degree,  fo 
that  nothing  can  exceed  their  indolence  but  their  glut¬ 
tony  ;  it  is  only  from  the  ftiniulations  of  hunger  that 
they  are  excited  to  labour  ;  for  otherwise  they  would 
continue  always  in  fixed  repofe.  When  they  have  rai- 
fed  themfelves  about  30  or  4a  feet  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  they  turn  their  head  with  one  eye  downwards., 
and  continue  to  fly  in  that  pofture.  As  foon  as  they 
perceive  a  fifh  fufficiently  near  the  furface,  they  dart 
down  upon  it  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  feize  it 
with  unerring  certainty,  and  ftore  it  up  in  their  pouch. 
They  then  rife  again,  though  not  without  great  labour, 
and  continue  hovering  and  fifhing,  with  their  head  on- 
one  fide  as  before.  / 

This  work  they  continue  with  great  effort  and  indu- 
ftry  till  their  bag  is  full,  and  then  they  fly  to  land  to 
devour  and  digeft  atledure  the  fruits  of  their  in^uftry. 
This,  however,  it  would  appear,  they  are  not  long  in. 
performing;  for  towards  night  they  have  another  hun¬ 
gry  call,  and  they  again  reluctantly  go  to  labour.  At 
night,  when  their  fifhing  is  over,  and  the  toil  of  the 
day  crowned  with  fuceefs,  thefe  lazy  birds  retire  a  little 
way  from  the  fhore  ;  and,  though  with  the  webbed  feet 
and  cl u mfy  figure  of  a  goofe,  they  will  be  contented 
to  perch  nowhere  but  upon  trees  among  the  light  and 

airy 
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There  they  take  their  re-  pany  and  converfation  cf  men,  and  in  mufic  both  vo¬ 
cal  and  inftrumental  j  for  it  would  willmgly  ftand,” 
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any  tenants  of  the  forett. 

pofe  for  the  night ;  and  often  fpend  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  except  fuch  times  as  they  are  fifhing,  fitting  ia 
difmal  fdemnity,  and,  as  it  would  feem,  h:df  afleep. 
Their  attitude  is  with  the  head  retting  upon  their 
great  bag,  and  that  retting  upon  their  bread.  There 
they  remain  without  motion,  or  once  changing  their 
iituation,  till  the  calls  of  hunger  break  their  repofe, 
.and  till  they  find  it  indifpcnfably  neceffary  to  fill  their 
magazine  for  a  freih  meal.  Thus  their  life  is  fpent 
between  fleeping  and  eating  ;  and  our  author  adds, 
that  they  are  as  fcul  as  they  are  voracious,  as  they 
^re  every  moment  voiding  excrements  in  heaps  as  large 
as  one's  fitt. 

The  fame  indolent  habits  feem  to  attend  them  even 
in  preparing  for  incubation,  and  defending  their  young 
when  excluded.  The  female  makes  no  preparation 
for  her  nett,  nor  feems  to  choofs  any  place  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  lay  in;  but  drops  her  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground,  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix,  and  there  conti- 
'imes  to  hatch  them.  Attached  to  the  place,  without 
any  dtiire  of  defending  her  eggs  or  her  young,  fhe 
tamely  fits  and  fuffer8  them  to  be  taken  from  under 
her.  Now  and  then  fhe  jutt  ventures  to  peck,  or  to 
cry  out  when  a  perfon  offers  to  beat  her  off. 

She  feeds  her  young  with  fifh  macerated  for  fome 
time  in  her  bag  ;  and  when  they  cry,  flies  off  for  a  new 
fup ply.  Labat  tells  us,  that  be  took  two  of  thefe' 
when  very  young,  and- tied  them  by  the  leg  to  a  poft 
•{luck  into  the  ground,  where  he  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  the  old  one  for  feveral  days  come  to  feed  them, 
•remaining  with  them  the  greatefi  part  of  the  day,  and 
{pending  the  night  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  hung 
over  them.  By  thefe  means  they  were  all  three  be¬ 
come  fo  familiar,  that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
handled  ;  and  the  young  ones  very  kindly  accepted 
whatever  fifh  he  offered  them.  Thefe  they  always 
put  firft  into  their  bag,  and  then  {wallowed  at  their 
kifure. 

It  feem?,  however,  that  they  are  but  difag\eeable 
and  ufelefs  domefh'cks  ;  their  gluttony  can  fcarcely  be 
fatisfied  ;  their  flefh  fmells  very  rancid,  and  tafles  a 
thoufand  times  worfe  than  it  fmells.  The  native  A- 
mericans  kill  vaft  numbers  ;  not  to  eat,  for  they  are 
not  fit  even  for  the  banquet  of  a  favage,  but  to  con¬ 
vert  their  large  bags  into  purfes  and  tobacco-pouches. 
They  beftow  no  fmall  pains  in  drefiing  the  fkin  with 
fait  and  afhes,  rubbing  it  well  with  oil,  and  then 
forming  it  to  their  purpofe.  It  thus  becomes  fo  foft 
and  pliant,  that  the  Spanifh  women  fometimes  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  embroidery  to  make  work-bags  of. 

Yet,  with  all  the  feeming  hebetude  of  this  bird,  it 
is  not  entirely  incapable  of  inftiu&ion  in  a  domeftic 
ftate.  Father  Raymond  affures  us,  that  he  has  feen 
one  fo  tame  and  well  educated  among  the  native  A- 
mericans,  that  it  would  go  off  in  the  morning  at  the 
word  of  command,  and  return  before  night  to  its 
matter,  with  its  great  pouch  diftended  with  pjundej : 
a  part  of  which  the  favages  would  make  it  difgorge, 
and  a  part  they  would  permit  it  to  referve  for  itfclf. 

<<  The  pelican,”  a3  Faber  relates,  “  is  not  defti- 
tute  of  other  qualifications.  One  of  thofe  which  was 
brought  alive  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria’s  court,  where  it 
s^ved  40  years,  feemed  to  be  poffeffed  of  very  uncom¬ 
mon  fenfations.  It  was  much  delighted  in  the  com- 
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fays  he,  <(  by  thofe  that  fung  or  founded  the  trum¬ 
pet  ;  and  ftretching  cut  its  head,  and  turning  its  ear 
to  the  mufic,  liftened  very  attentively  to  its  harmony, 
though  its  own  voice  was  little  pleafanter  than  the 
braying  of 'an  afs.”  Oefner  telU  us,  that  the  em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  had  a  tame  pelican  which  lived  for 
above  80  years,  and  that  always  attended  his  army  on 
their  march.  It  was  one  of  the  largett;  of  the  kind, 
and  had  a  daily  allowance  by  the  emperor’s  orders. 
As  another  proof  of  the  great  age  to  which  the  peli¬ 
can  lives,  Aldrovandus  makes  mention  of  ©ne  of  thefe 
birds  that  was  kept  feveral  years  at  Mechlin,  and  was 
verily  believed  to  be  50  yean  old.— We  often  fee  thefe 
birds  at  our  fhews  about  town. 

Mr  Edwards,  in  his  Hittory  of  Birds,  deferibes  the 
pelican  of  America  from  one,  the  body  of  which  wa3 
fent  him  fluffed  and  dried.  From  the  point  of  the  bill 
to  the  angles  of  the  mouth  meafured  1  3  inches,  and 
the  wing  when  clofed  meafured  18  inches.  The  pouch 
when  dry  appeared  of  the  confiftence  and  colour  of  a 
brown  dry  ox’s  bladder,  having  fibres  running  it?  whole 
length,  and  blood-veffels  eroding  them  ;  and  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Tides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bill,  which 
opened  into  this  pouch,  its  whole  length.  The  greater 
bone  of  the  wing  being  broken,  was  found  to  be  light, 
hollow,  void  of  marrow,  and  the  Tides  of  it  thin  as 
parchment.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  writes  thus  of  it  (fee 
Nat,  Hifi.  cf  'Jamaica ,  vol.  ii.  p.  322.)  :  “  This  feems 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  white  pelican,  only  of  a  darker 
colour.  They  are  frequent  in  all  the  feas  of  the  hot 
Weft  Indies.  They  fifh  after  the  fame  manner  as  man- 
of-war  birds,  and  come  into  the  fheltercd  bays  in  ftormy 
weather,  where  they  veiy  often  perch  on  trees:  they 
fly  over  the  fea  as  gulls,  and  take  the  fifh  when  they 
fpy  them,  by  falling  down  upon  them,  and  they  then 
rife  again  and  do  the  like;  They  are  not  reckoned 
good  food.  When  they  are  feen  at  fea,  it  is  a  fign  of 
being  near  land.”  Wafer,  in  his  voyage  and  delcription 
of  the  ifthmus  of  America,  fays,  “  The  pelican  is 
hot  found  on  the  South  Sea  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  but 
they  abound  on  the  northern  fide:  They  are  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  and  under  the  throat  hangs  a  bag  : 
the  old  ones  are  not  eaten,  but  the  young  are  good, 
meat.”  Mr  Edwards,  in  another  place,  gives  the  de- 
feription  of  a  pelican,  which  he  fays  ia  double  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  largett:  fwan.  His  drawing  was  made  from 
the  pelican  fhown  at  London  in  1745,  which  wa3 
brought  by  Capt.  Ptlly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  larger  than  anywhere  elfe.  The  body, 
fags,  and  feet,  very  much  refemble  the  pelican  of  A- 
merica ;  and  it  differs  little  but  in  the  head  and  neck, 
which lafti3  very  long,  likeafwan’s;  the  billis  ftraighter, 
and  the  upper  part  only  hooked  at  the  end  ;  the  pouch 
is  fhaped  fometliing  different,  hanging  more  down  in  the 
middle.  Mr  Edwards  thus  deferibes  it.  “  From  the 
point  of  the  bill  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  20  inches 
of  our  Englifh  meafure,  which  is  fix  inches  mere  than 
any  natural  hittorian  has  found  it  ;  the  academy  of 
Paris  having  meafured  one  which  was  about  14  inches, 
Paris  meafure  I  fuppofe  ;  and  our  countryman,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  meafured  one  brought  from  Ruffia,  which 
he  makes  14  inches  Englifh.  I  thought  it  fpmething 
incredible  in  Willoughby’3  defeription,  that  a  man 
,1  fhcifld 
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Pelican  ftiould  put  his  head  into  the  pouch  under  the  hill,  till 
I  faw  it  performed  in  this  bird  by  its  keeper,  and  am 
,  fure  a  fecond  man’s  head  might  have  been  put  in  with 
it  at  the  fame  time.,, 

The  Academy  of  Paris  think  the  bird  they  have  de- 
feribed  is  the  pelican  of  Ariflotle,  and  the  Onocrota- 
lus  of  Pliny.  They  are  alfo  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  this  is  a  long-lived  bird  ;  for,  out  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  kept  at  Verfailles,  none  had  died  for  more  than  12 
years,  being  the  only  animals  kept  in  the  menagery  of 
which  fome  have  not  died  in  that  time.  Some  authors 
fay  they  live  60  or  70  years. 

Capt.  Keeling,  in  his  voyage  to  Sierra  Leona,  fays 
the  pelicans  there  are  as  large  as  fwans,  of  a  white 
colour,  with  exceeding  long  bills  ;  and  M.  Thevenot, 
in  his  travels  to  the  Levant,  obferves,  that  the  pelicans 
about  fome  part  of  the  Nile  near  the  Red  Sea  fwim 
by  the  bank  fide  like  geefe,  in  fucli  great  numbers  that 
they  cannot  be  counted.  Father  Morolla,  in  his  voy¬ 
age  to  Congo,  fays  pelicans  are  often  met  with  in  the 
road  to  Singa,  and  are  all  over  black,  except  on  their 
breaft,  which  is  of  a  fiefh  colour  like  the  neck  of  a 
turkey.  He  adds  further,  that  father  Francis  de  Pa¬ 
via  informed  him,  that  on  his  journey  to  Singa  he  ob- 
ferved  certain  large  white  birds,  with  long  beaks,  necks, 
and  feet,  which,  whenever  they  heard  the  leafl  found 
of  an  inftrument,  began  immediately  to  dance,  and 
leap  about  the  rivers,  where  they  always  re  fide,  and 
whereof  they  were  great  lovers  :  this,  he  Paid,  lie  took 
a  great  pleafure  to  contemplate,  and  continued  often 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  to  obferve. 

It  would  extend  our  article  beyond  all  proportion, 
were  we  to  touch  on  each  individual  fpecies  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  genus,  together  with  their  accidental  varieties. 
But  as  the  genus  is  unqueftionably  very  curious,  we 
fhall  here  fubjoin  a  lilt  of  books,  which  fuch  of  our 
readers  ?.s  defn  e  it  may  have  recourfe  to  for  further  in¬ 
formation  :  Edward's  Hi/lory  of  Birds  ;  Natural  Id  if 
tory  of  'Jamaica  ;  Mtm.de  l'  Ac  ademie  Royale  des  Sciences , 
depuis  1 666  jufqu'a  1699,  tom.  3.  troifieme  par  tie,  p. 

3  86.;  Willoughby;  Pennant's  Britifh  and  Arftic  Zoology  ; 
and  Latham's  Synopfts  of  Birds  ;  the  laid  of  which  is  the 
fulleft  and  mold  fcientifical  of  any  we  have  yet  feen. 

PELION  (Diodorus  Siculus,  Sc c.),  Pelios,  mons 
underftood,  (Mela,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca),  a  moun 
tain  of  ThefTaly  near  Offa,  and  hanging  over  the  Sinus 
Pelafgicus,  or  Pegaficus  ;  its  top  covered  with  pines, 
the  fidcs  with  oaks,  (Ovid).  Said  alfo  to  abound  in 
wild  aji,  (Val.  Flaccus).  From  this  mountain  was 
cut  the  fpear  of  Achilles,  called  pelias,  which  none 
but  himfelf  could  wield,  (Homer).  Dicearchus,  Ari- 
ilotle’s  fcholar,  found  this  mountain  1  250  paces  higher 
than  any  other  of  Theffiily,  (Pliny).  Pelius,  Cicero  ; 
Peliacus ,  (Catullus),  the  epithet. 

PELLA  (anc.geog. ),  a  town  fituated  on  the  confines 
of  Emathia,  a  dillridd  of  Macedonia,  (Ptolemy)  ;  and 
therefore  Herodotus  allots  it  to  Bottiaca,  a  maritime 
diftri£d  on  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  It  was  the  royal  re- 
lidence,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  verging  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  encompaffed  with  unpayable  marlhes  fummer  and 
winter  :  in  which,  next  the  town,  a  citadel  like  an 
ill  and  rifes,  placed  on  a  bank  or  dam,  a  prodigious 
work,  both  Supporting  the  wall  and  fecuring  it  from 
ar.y  hurt  by  means  of  the  circumfluent  water.  At  a 
Vo  l.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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difHnce,  It  feems  clofe  to  the  town,  but  is  feparated  IMkder 
from  it  by  the  Ludias,  running  by  the  walls,  and  join-  il 
cd  to  it  by  a  bridge,  (Livy*)  :  diftant  from  the  fea  120  Pe  °pia’  f 
ftadia,  the  Ludias  being  fo  far  navigable,  (Strabo). 

Mela  calls  the  town  Pelley  though  mo  ft  Greek  authors 
write  Pella .  The  birth-place  of  Philip,  who  enlarged 
it ;  and  afterwards  of  Alexander,  (Strabo,  Mela).  Con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  royal  refidence  down  to  Perfes,  (Li¬ 
vy).  Called  Pella  Coloniay  (Pliny)  ;  Colonia  Julia 
Augnjla,  (Coin).  It  afterwards  came  to  decline,  with 
but  few  and  mean  inhabitants,  (Lucian).  It  is  now 
called  Tot  Uoc\CLlicncct  the  Little  Palace ,  (Holftenius). 

Pellccus ,  both  the  gentilitious  name  and  the  epithet, 

(Lucian,  Juvenal,  Martial.) — Another  Pella,  (Po¬ 
lybius,  Pliny)  ;  a  town  of  the  Decapolis,  on  the  other 
fide  the  Jordan  ;  abounding  in  water,  like  its  cogno- 
minal  town  in  Macedonia}  built  by  the  Macedonians, 

(Strabo)  ;  by  Seleucus,  (Eufebius)  ;  anciently  called 
Butisy  (Stephanus)  ;  Apameay  (Strabo)  ;  fituated  3^ 
miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Gerafa,  (Ptolemy).  Thi¬ 
ther  the  Chriftians,  juft  before  the  fiege  of  Jeiufalem 
by  Titus,  were  divinely  admonifhed  to  fly,  (Eufe¬ 
bius).  It  was  the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  Percea,  or 
Transjordan  country,  to  the  north,  (Jofephus). 

PELLETIER  (James),  a  dodor  of  phyfic,  and 
an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Mans  in  1517, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1582.  He  was  an  excellent  Latin 
and  French  poet,  a  good  orator,  phyfician,  and  gram¬ 
marian.  He  wrote  Oeuvres  Poetiquesy  Commentaires  La - 
tins  fur  Euclidey  &c. 

PELLETS,  in  heraldry,  thofc  rotindles  that  are 
black  ;  called  alfo  ogrejfes  and  gunJlonesy  and  by  the 
French  torteaux  de  fable . 

PELLICLE,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a  thin 
film  or  fragment  of  a  membrane.  Among  cl  emifts  it 
fignifies  a  thin  furface  ofcryftals  uniformly  fpread  over 
a  faline  liquor  evaporated  to  a  certain  degree. 

PELL1SON,  or  Pellison  Fontan  1  e*,  (Paul), 
one  of  the  fineft  gemufes  of  the  17th  century,  was  the 
fon  of  J'.mes  Pellifon  counfellor  at  Caftres.  He  was 
born  at  Beziers  in  1624,  and  educated  in  the  Proteflant 
religion.  He  ftudied  with  fnecefs  the  Latin,  Greek, 

French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian  tongues,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  the  reading  the  beft  authors  in  thefe  lan¬ 
guages  ;  after  which  he  ftudied  the  law  at  Caftres  with 
reputation.  In  [652  he  purchafed  the  poll:  of  fecre- 
tary  to  the  king,  and  five  years  after  became  firft  de¬ 
puty  to  M.  Fouquet.  He  fuffered  by  the  difgrace  of 
that  minifter;  and  in  1661  was  confined  in  the  Baftile, 
from  whence  he  was  not  difeharged  till  four  years  after. 

During  his  confinement  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  controverfy  ;  and  in  1670  abjured  the  Froteftanfc 
religion.  Louis  XIV.  bellowed  upon  him  an  annual 
pention  of  2000  crowns;  and  he  likewife  enjoyed  fe¬ 
ver?.!  polls.  In  1676  he  had  the  abbey  of  Gimcnt, 
and  fome  years  after  the  priory  of  St  Chens  at  Audi. 

He  died  in  1693.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  The 
Hjftdry  of  the  Trench  Academy.  2.  Ref!e6lions  on 
religious  Difputes,  See.  in  4  vols  1  2mo.  3.  The  Hiftory 
of  Louis  XIV.  5.  Pliftorical  Letters  and  Mifcelianies, 
in  3  vols  i2mo 

PELCPIA,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  Eleans  irt 
honour  of  Pelops.  A  ram  was  facnficed  on  the  occa- 
fion,  which  both  priefts  and  people  were  prohibited 
■  P  from 
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from  partaking  of,  on  pain  of  excommunication  from 
Jupiter’s  temple :  the  neck  only  was  allotted  to  the 
officer  who  provided  wood  for  the  facnfice.  This 
officer  was  called  Svxivt ;  and  white  poplar  was  the 
only  wood  made  ufe  of  at  this  folemnity. 

PELOPONNESUS,  (Dionyfius),  a  large  pemn- 
fula  to  the  fouth  of  the  reft  of  Greece  ;  called,  as  it 
were,  P  eh  pis  nefus  or  inful  a,  though  properly  not  an 
jfland,  but  a  peninfula  ;  yet  wanting  but  little  to  be 
one  viz.  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  ending  in  a  point 
like’ the  leaf  of  the  platans  or  plane-tree.  Anciently 
called  Apia  and  Pelafgia ;  a  peninfula  fecond  to  no 
other  country  for  noblenefs;  fituated  between  two  feas, 
the  Eeean  and  Ionian,  and  refembhng  a  platane  leal, 
on  account  of  its  angular  receffes  or  bays,  (phny, 
Strabo,  Mela).  Strabo  adds  front  Homer,  that  one 
of  its  ancient  names  was  Argos,  with  the  epithet  A- 
chaicum,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Theffaly,  called  Pelaf- 
gicum.  Divided  into  fix  parts;  namely,  Argolis,  La- 
conica,  Meftenia,  Elis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia,  (Mela). 
Now  called  the  Mona. 

PELOPS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Tantalus 
king  of  Phrygia,  went  into  Elis,  where  he  married 
Hippodamia  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus  king  of  tha 
country  ;  and  became  fo  powerful,  that  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  which  lies  beyond  the  Ifthmus,  and  compofee  a 
confidcrable  part  of  Greece,  was  called  Peloponnefus, 
that  is,  the  if  and  of  Pelops,  from  his  name  and  the 

word  Nmof,  pa 

PELTA,  a  fmall,  light,  manageable  buckler,  uled 

by  the  ancients.  It  was  worn  by  the  Amazons.  I  he 
pelta  is  faidby  fome  to  have  refembled  an  ivy  leaf  in 
form;  by  others  it  is  compared  to  the  leaf  of  an  Indian 
fig-tree  ;  and  by  Servius  to  the  moon  in  her  hrtt 

^PELTARIA,  ;n  botany:  A  genus  of  the  fihcu- 
lofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  unuer  the 
?Qth  cider,  Si/iquofe.  The  filicula  is  entire,  and  neany 
orbiculated,  compreffed- plane,  and  not  opening. 

PELUSIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  and  ftrong 
city  of  Egypt,  without  the  Delta,  diftant  20  ftadia 
from  the  fea  ;  fituated  amidft  marlhes;  and  hence  its 
name  and  its  ftrength.  Called  the  key  or  inlet  of  Egypt^ 
(Diodorus,  Hirtius)  ;  which  being  taken,  the  reft  o. 
Ecypt  lay  quite  open  and  expofed  to  an  enemy. 
Called  Sin  (Ezekiel).  Pe/uftacus  the  epithet  (Virgil, 
Diodorus).  From  its  ruins  arofe  Damietta.  E.  Long. 

02’.  N.  Lat.  31°.  .  ,x- 

5  Mr  Savarv  gives  us  the  following  account  of  this 
rdice  •  “  The  period  of  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  other  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  is  loft  in  the  ob- 
feu-ity  of  time.  It  fiouriffied  long  before  Herodotus. 
As  it  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  country  on  the 
fide  of  Afia,  the  Pharaohs  rendered  it  a  confidcrable 
fortrefs :  one  of  them  raifed  a  rampart  of  30  leagues 
i„  length  from  the  walls  of  this  town  to  Heliopolis. 
But  we  find  from  the  hiftory  of  nations  that  tuc  Long 
wall  of  China,  thofe  which  the  weaknefs  of  the  Gieek 
emperors  led  them  to  build  round  Conftantinople,  and 
many  others,  built  at  an  immenfe  expence,  were  but 
feeble  barriers  againft  a  warlike  people  :  thefe  examples 


which  covered  Pelufium,  did  not  Hop  Cambyfes,  who 
attacked  it  with  a  formidable  army.  The  feeble  cha. 
rafter  of  the  fon  of  Amafi^  unable  to  prevent  the  de- 
fertion  of  200,000  Egyptians,  who  went  to  found  a 
colony  beyond  the  catarafts,  had  not  force  fumcient  to 
oppofe  that  torrent  which  broke  in  upon  his  country. 
Cambyfes,  after  a  bloody  battle,  wherein  he  cut  his 
enemies  to  pieces,  entered  Pelufium  in  triumph.  That 
memorable  day,  which  faw  the  defertion  of  one  part 
of  the  Egyptian  militia  and  the  ruin  of  the  other,  is 
the  true  epoch  of  the  fubjugation  of  that  rich  coun¬ 
try.  Since  that  period,  it  has  paffed  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Perfians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.  A  continued 
flavery  of  more  than  2000  years  feems  to  fecure  them 
an  eternal  bondage. 

“  Herodotus,  who  vifited  Pelufium  fome  years  after 
the  con  quell  of  Cambyfes,  relates  an  anecdote  which 
I  cannot  omit:  4  I  furveyed  (fays  he)  the  plain  where 
the  two  armies  had  fought.  It  was  covered  with  hii. 
man  bones  collefted  in  heaps.  Thofe  of  the  Peifian3 
were  on  one  fide,  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  other, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  having  taken  care  to  fepa- 
rate  them  after  the  battle.  They  made  me  take  notice 
of  a  faft  which  would  have  appeared  very  aflonilhmg  to 
me  without  their  explanation  of  it.  The  Ikulls  of  the 
Perfians,  which  were  flight  and  fragile,  broke  on  being 
lightly  flruck  with  a  ftone  ;  thofe  of  the  Egyptians, 
thicker  and  more  compaft,  refilled  the  blows  of  flint. 
This  difference  of  folidity  they  attributed  to  the  cuf- 
tom  the  Perfians  have  of  covering  their  heads  from 
their  infancy  with  the  tiara,  and  to  the  Egyptian 
cuftom  of  leaving  the  heads  of  their  children  bare  and 
fhaved,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  This  expla¬ 
nation  appeared  fatisfaftory  to  me.’  Mr  Savary  affures 
us  that  the  fame  cufloms  dill  fubtift  in  Egypt,  of  which 
he  frequently  had  ocular  demonflration. 

c<  Pelufium  {continues  he),  after  palling  under  the 
dominion  of  Perfia,  was  taken  by  Alexander.  The 
brave  Antony,  general  of  cavalry  under  Gabmtua, 
took  it  from  his  fucceffors,  and  Rome  reftored  it  to 
Ptolemy  Auletes.  Pompey,  whofe  credit  had  efla- 
blifhed  this  young  prince  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pkarfalia  took  refuge  at  Pelu- 
fium.  He  landed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  and 
on  quitting  his  wife  Cornelia  and  his  foil,  he  repeated 
the  two  following  verfes  of  Sophocles,  4  The  free 
man  who  feeks  an  afylum  at  the  court  of  a  king  wiH 
meet  with  flavery  and  chains.’  He  there  found  death. 
Scarcely  had  he  landed  on  the  fhore,  when  Theodore 
the  rhetorician,  of  the  ifle  of  Ohio,  Ssptimius  the 
courtier,  and  Achillas  the  eunuch,  who  commanded  his 
troops,  wishing  for  a  viftim  to  prefftit  to  his  conqueror, 
ilabbed  him  with  their  fwords.  At  the  fight  of  the 
a  {faffing  Pompey  covered  his  face  with  his  mantle,  and 
died  like  a  Roman.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  em¬ 
balmed  it,  to  offer  it  to  Csefar,  and  left  his  body  naked 
on  the  fhore.  It  was  thus  that  this  great  man,  whofe 
warlike  talents  had  procured  the  liberty  of  the  feas  for 
the  Romans,  and  added  whole  kingdoms  to  their  ex¬ 
tended  empire,  was  bafely  flam  in  fetting  foot  on  the 
territory  of  a  king  who  owed  to  him  his  crown.  Philip 
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feeble  barriers  againft  a  warlike  people  .  thele  «»®.  h;g  free£man>  ^Hefting  together,  under  faw.ur  of  the 
have  taught  us,  that  a  ftate,  to  be  in  feci  y  R  '  .  .  th„  wrec]I  0f  a  boat,  and  ftripping  off  Ins  own 

a  foreign  yoke,  muft  form  warriors  within  itfeft,  anc  g  >  ,  in3  0f  hi3  mafter,  burnt 

that  men  muft  be  oppofed  to  men.  Uu?  rampart,  clo  .k  to  cover  me  wu  then 
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Pelvis  them  according  to  the  cuftom.  An  old  foldier,  who 
II  had  ferved  under  Pompey’s  colours,  came  to  mingle 
Pembroke-  ^js  j.earg  w|th  thofe  of  Philip,  and  to  aflift  him  in  per- 
y_  iret’,  forming  the  laft  cfnces  to  the  manes  of  his  general. 

Pelufium  was  often  taken  and  pillaged  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Arabs.  But  in 
fpite  of  fo  many  difaflera,  fhe  preferved  to  the  time  of 
the  Crufades  her  riches  and  her  commerce.  The 
Chriftian  princes  having  taken  it  by  ftorm,  facked  it. 
It  never  again  rofe  from  its  ruins  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
went  to  Damietta.”  See  DaMietta. 

PELVIS,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n°  3 — 43. 

PEMBROKE  (Mary  Countefs  of).  See  Her¬ 
bert. 

Pembroke,  in  Pembrokefhire,in  England,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  in  the  county.  It  is  fituated  upon  a  creek  of 
Milford-Haven,  and  in  the  moft  pleafant  part  of  Wales* 
being  about  256  miles  diftant  from  London.  It  is  the 
county-town,  and  has  two  handfome  bridges  over  two 
fmall  rivers  which  run  into  a  creek,  forming  the  weft  fide 
of  a  promontory.  It  is  well  inhabited,  has  feveral  good 
houfes,  and  but  one  church.  There  is  alio  a  enftom- 
houfe  in  it.  There  are  feveral  merchants  in  it,  who, 
favoured  by  its  fituation,  employ  near  200  fail  on  their 
own  account ;  fo  that,  next  to  Caermarthen,  it  is  the 
fargeft  and  rieheft  town  in  South  Wales.  It  has  one 
long  ftraight  ftreet,  upon  a  narrow  part  of  a  rock;  and 
the  two  rivers  feem  to  be  two  arms  of  Milford-Haven, 
which  ebbs  and  flow's  clofe  up  to  the  town.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgeffes  ;  and  was 
in  former  times  fortified  with  walls,  and  a  magnificent 
caftle  feated  on  a  rock  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town. 
In  this  rock,  under  the  chapel,  is  a  natural  cavern 
called  Wogan ,  remarked  for  having  a  very  fine  echo  : 
this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  ftore-room  for  the  gar- 
rifon,  as  there  is  a  ftaircafe  leading  into  it  from  the 
caftle  :  it  hss  alfo  a  wide  mouth  towards  the  river. 
This  ftrudlure  being  burnt  a  few  years  after  it  was 
eredled,  it  was  rebuilt.  It  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  Henry  VII.  and  for  the  brave  de¬ 
fence  made  by  the  garrifon  for  Charles  I. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bound¬ 
ed  on  all  Tides  by  the  Irifti  fea,  except  on  the  eaft, 
where  it  joins  to  Caermarthenfhire;  and  on  the  north- 
eaft  to  Cardiganfhire.  It  lies  the  neareft  to  Ireland  of 
any  county  in  Wales  ;  and  extends  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth  35  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  29,  and 
is  at  out  140  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into 
feven  hundreds,  contains  about  420,000  acres,  one  city, 
eight  market-towns,  two  forefts,  145  parifhes,  about 
2300  houfes,  and  25,900  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe  of  St  David’s. 
It  fends  three  members  to  parliament,  viz.  one  for  the 
fiiire,  one  for  Havertordwell,  and  one  for  the  town  of 
Pembroke. 

The  air  of  Pembrokefhire,  confidering  its  fituation, 
is  good  ,  but  it  is  in  general  better  the  farther  from 
the  fea.  As  there  are  but  few  mountains,  the  foil  is 
generally  fruitful,  efpecially  on  the  fea-coafts  ;  nor  are 
its  mountains  altogether  unprofitable,  but  produce 
pafture  fufficient  to  maintain  great  numbers  of  fheep 
and  goats.  Its  other  commodities  are  corn,  cattle, 
pit-coal,  marl,  fifh,  and  fowl  Among  thefe  laft  are 
falcons,  called  her e  peregrins.  Among  ft  the  birds  com¬ 
mon  here  are  migratory  fea- birds,  that  breed  in  the 
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Ifle  of  Ramfey,  and  the  adjoining  rocks  called  The  Pembroke-. 
Rifhop  and  his  Clerks.  About  the  beginning  of  April  p1^’ 

filch  flocks  of  birds,  of  feveral  forts,  refort  -to  thefe  >  . 

rocks,  as  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen 
them.  They  come  to  them  in  the  night-time,  and  alfo 
leave  them  then  ;  for,  in  the  evening,  the  rocks  may 
be  feen  covered  with  them,  and  the  next  morning  not 
one  be  feen  at  all.  In  like  manner,  not  a  Angle 
bird  fhall  appear  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning 
the  rocks  fhall  be  covered  with  them.  They  alfo 
generally  make  a  vifit  about  Chriftmas,  (laying  a  week 
or  longer;  and  then  take  their  leave  till  breeding-time. 

Among  thefe  birds  are  the  eligug,  razor-bill,  puffin, 
and  harry-bird.  The  eligug  lays  only  one  egg,  which, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  puffin  and  razor-bill,  is  as  big  as 
a  duck’s,  but  longer,  and  fmaller  at  one  end.  She 
never  leaves  it  till  it  is  hatched,  nor  then  till  the  young 
one  is  able  to  follow  her  ;  and  fhe  is  all  this  time  fed 
by  the  male.  This  and  the  rafcor-bill  breed  upon  the 
bare  rocks,  without  any  kind  of  neft.  The  puffin  and 
harry-bird  breed  in  holes,  and  commonly  in  the  holes 
of  rabbits ;  but  fometimes  they  dig  holes  for  them- 
felves  with  their  beaks.  The  harry-birds  are  never 
feen  on  land  but  when  taken.  All  the  four  kinds  can¬ 
not  raife  themfelves  to  fly  away  when  they  are  on 
land,  and  therefore  they  creep  or  waddle  to  the  cliffs, 
and  throwing  themfelves  off,  take  v/ing.  The  eligug 
is  the  fame  bird  which  they  call  in  Cornwall  a  kiddaw^ 
and  in  Yorkfhire  a  fcout.  The  razor-bill  is  the  merre 
of  Cornwall.  The  puffin  is  the  arttic  duck  of  Clufius, 
and  the  harry-bird  the  jhire-water  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown.  The  inhabitants  of  this  county  make  a  very 
pleafant  durable  fire  of  culm,  which  is  the  duft  of  coal 
made  up  into  balls  with  a  third  part  of  mud.  The 
county  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Clethy,  Dougle- 
dye,  Cledhew,  and  Teive  ;  which  laft  parts  it  from 
Cardiganfhire.  There  is  a  divifion  of  the  county  fly  led 
Rhos  in  the  Welch,  by  which  is  meant  a  large  green 
plain.  This  is  inhabited  by  the  defendants  of  the 
Flemings,  placed  there  by  Henry  I.  to  curb  the  Welch, 
who  were  never  able  to  expel  them,  [hough  they  often 
attempted  it.  On  the  coafts  of  this  county,  as  well  as 
on  thofe  of  Glamorganfhire  and  the  Severn  Sea,  is 
found  a  kind  of  alga  or  laver,  the  lactuca  marina  of 
Camden,  being  a  marine  plant  or  weed.  It  is  ga¬ 
thered  in  fpring  ;  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  a  fort 
of  food,  called  in  Welch  lhavan ,  and  in  Englifh  black - 
butter.  Having  wafhed  it  clean,  they  lay  it  to  fweat 
between  two  flat  ftones,  then  fhred  it  fmali,  and  kned 
it  well,  like  dough  for  bread,  and  then  make  it  up  into 
great  balls  or  roils,  which  i3  by  fome  eat  raw,  and  by 
others  fryed  with  oatmeal  and  butter.  It  is  account¬ 
ed  excellent  agaiirft  all  diftempers  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen  ;  and  fome  affirm  that  they  have  been  relieved  by 
it  in  the  fharpeit  fits  of  the  flone. 

PEN,  a  town  of  Somerfetftiire,  in  England,  on  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  Wincaunton,  where  Kenwald  a  Welt 
Saxon  king  fo  totally  defeated  the  Britons,  that  they 
were  never  after  able  to  make  head  againftthe  Saxons; 
and  where,  many  ages  after  this,  Edmund  Ironfide 
gained  a  memorable  vi&oiy  over  the  Danes;  who  had 
before,  i.  e.  in  jooi,  defeated  the  Saxons  in  that  fame: 
place. 

Pen,  a  little  inftrumen.t,  ufuaily  formed  of  a  quill, 
ferving  to  write  withal. 
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Pens  are  alfo  fometimes  made  of  filver,  brafs,  or 


iron. 


Dutch  Pens  are  made  of  quills  that  have  paffed  thro’ 
hot  allies,  to  take  off  the  g.roffer  fat  and  moifture,  and 
render  them  more  tranfparent. 

Fountain  Pen ,  is  a  pen  made  of  filver,  brafs,  &c. 
contrived  to  contain  a  confider&ble  quantity  of  ink, 
and  let  it  flow  out  by  gentle  degrees,  fo  as  to  fupply 
the  writer  a  long  time  without  being  under  the  neoef- 
fny  of  taking  frefh  ink. 

The  fountain  pen  is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces,  as 
in  Plate  CCCLXXXII.  where  the  middle  piece  F 
carries  the  pen,  which  is  fcrewed  into  the  infide  of  a 
little  pipe,  which  again  is  foldered  to  another  pipe  of 
the  fame  bignefs  as  the  lid  G  ;  in  which  lid  is  folder¬ 
ed  a  male  fcrew,  for  fcrewing  on  the  cover,  as  alfo  for 
flopping  a  little  hole  at  the  place  and  hindering  the 
ink  from  palling  through  it.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
piece  F  is  a  little  pipe,  on  the  outfide  of  which  the 
top-cover  H  may  be  fcrewed.  In  the  cover  there  goes 
a  poit-prayon,  which  is  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  laft- 
mentioned  pipe,  in  order  to  flop  the  end  of  the  p i pe , 
into  which  the  ink  is  to  be  poured  by  a  funnel.  I  o 
life  the  pen,  the  cover  G  muff  be  taken  off,  arid 
the  pen  a  little  lhaken,  to  make  the  ink  run  more 
freely. 

There  are,  it  is  well  known,  fome  inftruments  ufed 
by  pra&ical  mathematicians,  which  are  called  pens,  and 
which  are  diftinguilhed  according  to  the  nfe  to  which 
they  are  principally  applied  ;  as  for  example,  the  draw¬ 
ing  pen,  See .  an  inftrument  too  common  to  require  a 
particular  defeription  in  this  place.  But  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  geometric  pen,  as 
it  is  not  fo  well  known,  nor  the  principles  on  which 
it  depends  fo  obvious.  . 

The  geometric  Pen  is  an  inftrument  in  which,  by  a 
circular  motion,  a  right  line,  a  circle,  an  eliipfe,  and 
other  mathematical  figures,  may  be  deferibed.  It  was 
fir  ft  invented  and  explained  by  John  Baptift  Suardi, 
in  a  werk  i rs titled  Nouvo  JJlromenti  per  la  Defer rzxione 
di  diverfe  Curve  Antichi  e  Moderne,  &c.  Several  wri¬ 
ters  had«obfervcd  the  curves  arifing  from  the  com¬ 
pound  motion  of  two  circles,  one  moving  round  the 
other  ;  but  Suardi  firft  realized  the  principle,  and  firft 
reduced  it  to  pra&ice.  It  has  been  lately  introduced 
with  fuccefs  into  the  fleam-engine  by  Watt  and  Bol¬ 
ton.  The  number  of  curves  this  inftrument  can  de- 
feribe  is  truly  amazing ;  the  author  enumerates  not 
lefs  than  1273,  which  (he  fays)  can  be  deferibed  by 
it  in  the  fimple  form.  We  fhall  give  a  fhort  defcrip- 
tion  of  it  from  Adam’s  Geometrical  and  Graphical 
Effays. 

“  Plate  CCCLXXXII.  fig.  10.  reprefents  the 
geometric  pen  ;  A,  B,  C,  the  Hand  by  which  it  is  flip- 
ported  ;  the  legs  A,  B,  C  are  contrived  to  fold  one 
within  the  other  for  the  convenience  of  packing.  A 
ftrong  axis  D  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  frame  ;  to  the 
lower  part  of  this  axis  any  of  the  wheels  (as  i)  may 
be  adapted  ;  when  fcrewed  to  it  they  are  immoveable. 
LG  is  an  arm  contrived  to  turn  round  upon  the  main 
axis  D  ;  two  fliding  boxes  are  fitted  to  this  arm  ;  to 
thefe  boxes  ary  of  the  wheels  belonging  to  the  geo¬ 
metric  pen  may  be  fixed,  and  tlieri  flid  fo  that  the 
wheels  may  take  into  each  other  and  the  immoveable 
v.l^el  i :  it  is  evident,  that  by  making  the  arm  EG  re¬ 


volve  round  jhe  axis  D,  thefe  wheels  will  be  made  to 
revolve  alfo,  and  that  the  number  of  their  revolutions 
will  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  teeth.  F^  ; 
is  an  arm  carrying  the  pencil;  this  arm  Aides  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  box  c  d>  in  order  that  the 
diftance  of  the  penc  1  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  h 
may  be  eafily  varied  ;  the  box  c d  is  fitted  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheel  /;,  and  turns  round  with  it,  carrying  the 
arm  fg  along  with  it :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
revolut'ons  will  be  fewer  or  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  the  teeth  in  the 
wheels  h  and  i ;  this  bar  and  focket  are  eafily  removed 
for  changing  the  wheels.  When  two  wheels  only  are 
ufed,  the  bar  fg  moves  in  the  fame  diredion  with  the 
bar  EG  ;  but  if  another  wheel  is  introduced  between 
them,  they  move  in  contrary  diredions. 

u  The  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  andconfequent* 
ly  the  relative  velocity  of  the  epicycle  or  arm  /^,  may 
be  varied  in  infinitum .  The  numbers  we  have  ufed  are 
8,  16,  24,  32,  40,  48,  56,  64,  72,  8o,  88,  96. 

“  The  conftru&ion  and  application  of  this  inftrument 
is  fo  evident  from  the  figure,  that  nothing  more  need 
be  pointed  out  than  the  combinations  by  which  vari¬ 
ous  figures  may  be  produced.  We  fhall  take  two  as 
examples :  ' 

“  Tiie  radius  of  EG  (fig.  11.)  muft  be  to  that  of 
fg  as  10  to  5  nearly  ;  their  velocities,  or  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  to  be  equal;  the  motion  to  be 
in  the  fame  diredion. 

‘s  If  the  length  of  fg  be  varied,  the  looped  figure 
delineated  at  fig.  12.  will  be  produced.  A  circle  may 
be  deferibed  by  equal  wheels,  and  any  radius  but  the 
Lars  muft  move  in  contrary  diredions. 

u  To  deferibe  by  this  circular  motion  a  Jlraight  line  and 
an  ellipfis .  For  a  flraight  line,  equal  radii,  the  velocity 
as  I  to  2,  the  motion  in  a  contrary  diredion  ;  the 
fame  data  will  give  a  variety  of  ellipfes,  only  the  radii 
muft  be  unequal ;  the  ellipfes  may  be  deferibed  in  any 
diredion.”  See  fig.  13. 

Pen,  or  Penjlock .  See  Penstock. 

Sea-Pf.N.  See  Pennatula. 

PENANCE,  a  punifhment,  either  voluntary  or  im- 
pofed  by  authority,  for  the  faults  a  perfon  has  com¬ 
mitted.  Penance  is  one  of  the  feven  facraments  of 
the  Romifh  church.  Befrdes  fading,  alms,  abftincnce, 
and  the  like,  which  are  the  general  conditions  of  pe¬ 
nance,  there  are  others  of  a  more  particular  kind  ;  as 
the  repeating  a  certain  number  of  ave-marys,  pater- 
nofters,  and  credos,  wearing  a  hair-fhirt,  and  giving 
one’s  felf  a  certain  number  of  ftripes.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  it  is  ufual  to  fee  Chriftians  almoft  naked,  loaded 
with  chains  and  a  crofs,  and  lalhing  themfelves  at 
every  ftep. 

PENATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  tute* 
lar  deities,  either  of  countries  or  particular  houfes  ; 
in  which  laft  fen fe  they  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
lares.  See  Lares. 

The  penates  were  properly  the  tutelar  gods  of  the 
Trojans,  and  were  only  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who. 
gave  them  the  title  of  penates. 

PENCIL,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  painters  for  lay* 
ing  on  their  colours.  Pencils  are  of  various  kinds* 
and  made  of  various  materials  ;  the  largeft  forts  are 
made  of  boars  bridles,  the  thick  ends  of  which  are 
bound  to  a  dick,  bigger  or  lefs  according  to  the  ufes 
6  tLe! 
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Pencil,  they  are  defigned  for :  thefe,  when  large,  are  called 
Pendant.  Irufhes .  The  finer  forts  of  pencils  are  made  of  camels, 
"*“rv  badgers,  and  fquirrels  hair,  and  of  the  down  of  fwans; 

thefe  are  tied  at  the  upper  end  with  a  piece  of  ftrong 
thread,  and  inclofed  in  the  barrel  of  a  quill. 

All  good  pencils,  on  being  drawn  between  the  lips, 
come  to  a  fine  point. 

Pencil,  is  alfo  an  inflrument  ufed  in  drawing, 
writing,  &c.  made  of  long  pieces  of  black-lead  or 
red  chalk,  placed  in  a  groove  cut  in  a  flip  of  cedar  ; 
on  which  other  pieces  of  cedar  being  glued,  the  whole 
is  planed  round,  and  one  of  the  ends  being  cut  to  a 
point,  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Black-lead  in  fine  powder,  ftirred  into  melted  ful- 
phur,  unites  with  it  fo  uniformly,  and  in  fuch  quanti¬ 
ty,  in  virtue  perhaps  of  its  abounding  with  fulphur, 
that  though  the  compound  remains  fluid  enoOgh  to  be 
poured  into  moulds,  it  looks  nearly  like  the  coarfer 
forts  of  black-lead  itfclf.  Probably  the  way  which 
Prince  Rupert  is  Paid  to  have  had,  mentioned  in 
the  third  volume  of  Dr  Birch's  Hifloiy  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  making  black-lead  run  like  a  metal  in 
a  mould,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  black-lead  again,  confifted 
in  mixing  with  it  fulphur  or  fulphureous  bodies. 

On  this  principle  the  German  black-lead  pencils  are 
faid  to  he  made;  and  many  of  thofe  which  are  hawk¬ 
ed  about  by  certain  perfons  among  us  are  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  :  their  melting  or  foftening,  when 
held  to  a  candle,  or  applied  to  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
yielding  a  bluifh  flame,  with  a  ftrong  fmell  like  that 
of  burning  brimftone,  betrays  their  compofition  ;  for 
black-lead  itfclf  yields  no  fmell  or  fume,  and  fuffers  no 
apparent  alteration  in  that  heat.  Pencils  made  with 
fuch  additions  are  of  a  very  bad  kind  ;  they  are  hard, 
brittle,  and  do  not  cad  or  make  a  mark  freely  either 
on  p  iper  or  wood,  rather  cutting  or  fcratching  them 
than  leaving  a  coloured  ftroke. 

The  true  Englifh  pencils  (which  Vogel  in  his  mine¬ 
ral  fyftem,  and  fome  other  foreign  writers,  imagine  to 
be  prepared  alfo  by  melting  the  black-lead  with  fome 
additional  fubftances,  and  calling  it  into  a  mould)  are 
formed  of  black-lead  alone  fawed  into  flips,  which 
are  fitted  into  a  groove  made  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
another  flip  of  wood  glued  over  them  :  the  foftefl 
wood,  as  cedar,  is  made  choice  of,  that  the  pencil 
may  be  the  eafier  cut ;  and  a  part  at  one  end,  too 
fhort  to  be  conveniently  ufed  after  the  reft  has  been 
worn  and  cut  away,  is  left  unfilled  with  the  black-lead, 
that  there  may  be  no  wade  of  fo  valuable  a  commo¬ 
dity.  Thefe  pencils  are  greatly  preferable  to  the 
others,  though  feldom  fo  perfedl  as  could  l>e  wifhed, 
being  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  the  fame  in¬ 
conveniences,  and  being  very  unequal  in  their  quality, 
on  account  of  different  forts  of  the  mineral  being  frau¬ 
dulently  joined  together  in  one  pencil,  the  fore-part 
being  commonly  pretty  good,  and  the  reft  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  kind.  Some,  to  avoid  thefe  impcrft&ions,  take 
the  finer  pieces  of  black  lead  itfelf,  which  they  faw 
into  flips,  and  fix  for  ufe  in  port-crayons :  this  is 
donhtlefs  the  fureft  way  of  obtaining  black-lead  cray¬ 
ons,  whofe  goodnefs  can  be  depended  on. 

PENDANT  ,  an  ornament  hanging  at  the  ear,  fre¬ 
quently  compofed  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other 
jewels. 


Pendants,  in  heraldry,  parts  hanging  down  from  Pendant 
the  label,  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  II 
at  mod,  refembling  the  drops  in  the  Doric  freeze.  Perdulurn, 
When  they  are  more  than  three,  they  muft  he  fpecified 
in  blazoning. 

Pendants  of  a  Ship,  are  thofe  ftreamers,  or  long 
colours,  which  are  fplit  and  divided  into  two  parts, 
ending  in  points,  and  hung  at  the  head  of  malls,  or  at 
the  yard  arm  ends. 

PEND ENE -Vow,  in  Cornwall,  in  England,  on  the 
north  coaft,  by  Morvath.  There  is  here  an  unfa¬ 
thomable  cave  under  the  earth,  into  which  the  fea 
flows  at  high-wacer.  The  cliffs  between  this  and  St 
Ives  fhine  as  if  they  had  ftote  of  copper,  of  which 
indeed  there  is  abundance  within-land. 

PENDENNIS,  in  Cornwall,  at  the  mouth  of  Fal¬ 
mouth  haven,  is  a  peninfula  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
compafs.  On  this  Henry  VIII.  ere&ed  a  caftle,  op- 
pefite  to  that  of  St  Maw's,  which  he  like  wife  built* 

It  was  fortified  by  Q^iieen  Elizabeth,  and  ferved  then 
for  the  governor's  houfe.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft 
caftles  in  Britain,  and  is  built  on  a  high  rock.  It  is 
ftronger  by  land  than  St  Maw's,  being  regularly  for¬ 
tified,  and  having  good  outworks. 

PENDULOUS,  a  term  applied  to  any  thing  that 
bends  or  hangs  downwards. 

PENDULUM,  a  vibrating  body  fufpended  from 
a  fixed  point.  For  the  hiftory  of  this  invention,  fee 
the  article  Clock. 

The  theory  of  the  pendulum  depends  on  that  of  the 
inclined  plane.  Hence,  in  order  to  underftand  the 
nature  of  the  pendulum,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pre- 
mife  fome  of  the  properties  of  this  plane ;  referring, 
however,  to  Inclined  Plane ,  and  Sedbion  VI.  in  the 
article  Mechanics,  for  the  demoniiration. 

I.  Let  AC  (%.  i.)  he  an  inclined  plane,  AB  its 
perpendicular  height,  and  D  any  heavy  body  :  then 
the  force  which  impels  the  body  D  to  defeend  along 
the  inclined  plane  AC,  is  to  the  abfolute  force  of  gra¬ 
vity  as  the  height  of  the  plane  AB  is  to  its  lengih 
AC  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  body  will  be  uniformly 
accelerated. 

II.  I  he  velocity  acquired  in  any  given  time  by  a 
body  aefeending  on  an  inclined  plane  AC,  is  to  the 
velocity  acquired  in  the  fame  time  by  a  Tody  failing 
freely  and  perpendicularly  as  the  height  of  the  plane 
AB  to  its  length  AC.  The  final  velocities  will  be 
the  fame  ;  the  fpaces  deferibed  will  be  in  the  fame 
ratio  ;  and  the  times  of  defeription  are  as  the  fpaces 
deferibed. 

III.  If  a  body  defeend  along  fevered  contiguous 
planes,  AB,  BC,  CD,  (fig.  2.)  the  final  velocity, 
namely,  that  at  the  point  D,  will  he  equal  to  the  final 
velocity  in  defending  through  the  perpendicular  AE, 
the  perpendicular  heights  being  equal.  Hence,  if 
thefe  pl  anes  be  fuppofed  indefinitely  fhort  and  nume¬ 
rous,  they  may  be  conceived  to  form  a  curve  ;  and 
therefore  the  final  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  c!e- 
Lending  through  any  curve  AF,  will  be  equal  to  the 
final  velocity  acquired  in  defeending  through  the 
planes  AB,  BC,  CD,  or  to  that  in  defeending  through 
AE,  the  perpendicular  heights  being  equal/ 

IV.  If  from  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  of  the 
vertical  diameter  of  a  circle  a  cord  be  drawn,  the 

time 
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-Iteudulum.  time  of  defcent  along  this  cord  will  be  equal  to  the 
1  time  of  defcent  through  the  vertical  diameter  ;  and 
therefore  the  times  of  defcent  through  all  cords  in 
the  fame  circle,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  diameter,  will  be  equal. 

V.  The  times  of  defcent  of  two  bodies  through 
two  planes  equally  elevated  will  be  in  the  fubdupli- 
«ote  ratio  of  the  lengths. of  the  planes.  If,  inftead  of 
one  plane,  each  be  compofed  of  feveral  contiguous 
planes  fimilarly  placed,  the  tiroes  of  defcent  along 
thefe  planes  will  be  in  the  fame  ratio.  Hence,  alfo, 
the  times  of  defciibing  fimilar  arche3of  circles  fimilar¬ 
ly  placed  will  be  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
lengths  of  the  arches. 

VI.  The  fame  things  hold  good  with  regard  to 
bodies  projeded  upward,  whether  they  afcer.d  upon 
inclined  planes  or  along  the  arches  of  circles. 

The  point  or  axis  of  fufpenfion  of  a  pendulum  is 
that  point  about  which  it  performs  its  vibrations,  or 
from  which  it  is  fufpended.  ..  .. 

The  centre  of  ofcillation  is  a  point  in  which,  it  all 
the  matter  in  a  pendulum  were  colle&ed,  any  force 
applied  at  this  centre  would  generate  the  fame  angular 
velocity  in  a  given  time  as  the  fame  force  when  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  is  equal  to  the  diitance 
between  the  axis  ©f  fufpenfion  and  centre  of  ofcil- 

^Let  PN  (fig.  3.)  reprefent  a  pendulum  fufpended 
from  the  point  P  ;  if  the  lower  part  N  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  be  raifed  to  A,  and  let  fall,  it  will  by  its  own  gra¬ 
vity  defcend  through  the  circular  arch  AN,  and  will 
have  acquired  the  fame  velocity  at  the  point  N  that  a 
body  would  acquire  in  falling  perpendicularly  front  C 
to  N,  and  will  endeavour  to  go  off  with  that  velocity 
in  the  tangent  ND  ;  but  being  prevented  by  the  rod 
or  cord,  will  move  through  the  arch  NB  to  wherej 
loiing  all  its  velocity,  it  will  by  its  gravity  defcend 
through  the  arch  BN,  and,  having  acquired  tne  fame 
velocity  as  before,  will  afcend  to  A;  In  this  manner 
it  will  continue  its  motion  forward  ana  backward 
along  the  arch  ANB,  which  is  called  an  ofcdlatory 
or  vibratory  motion  ;  and  each  fwing  is  called  a  vt- 

Iratiotu  .  .  r  1,  • 

Prop.  I.  If  a  pendulum  vibrates  in  very  fmall  cir- 

cular  arches,  the  times  of  vibration  may  be  contidered 
as  equal,  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  the  arches. 

Let  PN  (fig.  4.)  be  a  pendulum;  the  time  of  de¬ 
ferring  the  arch  AB  will  be  equal  to  the  time  o 
defcribing  CD  ;  thefe  arches  being  fuppofed  very 

join  AN,  CN  ;  then  fince  the  times  of  defcent 
along  all  cords  in  the  fame  circles,  drawn  from  one 
extremity  of  the  vertical  diameter,  are  equal  ;  therefore 
the  cords  AN,  CN,  and  confequently  their  doubles, 
will  be  defcribed  in  the  fame  time  ,  but  the  arches 
AN,  CN  being  fuppofed  very  fmall,  will  therefore 
be  nearly  equal  to  their  cords  :  lienee  the  times  of  vi- 
brations  in  thefe  arches  will  be  nearly  equal. 

Prop.  II.  Pendulums  which  ate  of  the  fame  length 
vibrate  in  the  fame  time,  whatever  be  the  proportion 

of  their  weights.  .  ,  .  ,  • 

This  follows  from  the  property  of  gravity,  which  is 
always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  to 
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its  inertia.  When  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  are  Penduhlm; 
compared,  it  is  always  underflood  that  the  pendulums 
defcribe  either  fimilar  finite  arcs,  or  arcs  of  evanefcent 
magnitude,  unlefs  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 

Prop.  III.  If  a  pendulum  vibrates  in  the  tmall  arc 
of  a  circle,  the  time  of  one  vibration  is  to -the  time  of 
a  body’s  falling  perpendicularly  through  half  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to 

its  diameter.  ,  r  .. 

Let  PE  (fig.  5.)  be  the  pendulum,  which  ^fcribes 

the  arch  ANC  in  the  time  of  one  vibration  ;  let  rJN 
be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  draw  the  cords 
AC,  AN ;  take  the  arc  E  e  infinitely  fmall,  and  draw 
EFG  efs  perpendicular  to  PN,  or  parallel  to  AC; 
defcribe  the  femicircle  BGN,  and  draw  er,  gs perpen¬ 
dicular  to  EG  :  now  let  t  =  time  of  defending 
through  the  diameter  2PN,  or  through  the  cord 
AN  :  Then  the  veloci|ies  gained  by  falling  through 
2PN  and  by  the  pendulum’s  defcending  through  the 
arch  AE,  will  be  as  y/aPN  and  yABF  ;  and  the  fpace 
defcribed  in  the  time  t,  after  the  fall  through  18 

4PN.  But  tbe  times  are  as  the  fpaces  divided  by  the 

velocities. 

4pn  _ _  ±JL.  time  of 

Therefore  ^====  or  2  \/ 2PN  :  t  :  :  * 


t  X  E  e 

defcribing  E  e  =^7TpbT<BF 
triangles  PEE,  Err,  and  KGF,  Gg^s, 


But  in  the  fimilar 


As  PE=PN:EF::Ee 


e  r= 


=  T^TfX  E  ‘  ’> 


PN 


FG 


And  KG=KD  ;  FG  : :  Gg  :  G  t  -  KD  X  G  S' 


But  e  r  =  G  s',  therefore  E  X  G^. 


FG 


PNXFG 

KDxEF 


PN’ 
xG.j. 


Hence  E  e  = 

And  by  fubftituting  this  value  of  E  e  in  the  former 
equation,  we  have  the  time  of  def  ribing  ‘  e  — 
ixPNxFGxGy  — ,  put  .  tiic  nature  of  the 

2KDXEFXy/BFx2i’N'  _ _ _ 

circle  FG  =  y/HT.)  N,  and  EF^v'pN  +  PFXFN 
Hence,  by  fubllitution,  we  o  r-ta-.r.  the  time  of  delcnbing 

_ <XPNxVBf  xFNxGjr _ 

^  e  ~~  2KD  X  V,'El?q'PF  x  FN  X  ^BF  X  2  P  N  =5 

rXy/PNxG  g _ _  iYV  zPNxG.g- 

2  KD  x  V'PnTpFx  V~=  4KDX  vPN-i-i  F  “ 

- xGg.  But  NF,  in  its  mean 

2BNXV2PN -NF 

quantity  for  all  the  arches  Gg,  is  nearly  equal  to  NK; 

,  .  .  rXy/zPN _ 

therefore  the  time  of  defcribing  Ef~2BNXv/ 

XG  g.  Whence  ihe  time  of  defcribing  the  arch  AED 
— — 1  — - — yTtfgTC  •  -and  the  time  of  de- 

2ENXv/2i  N  — NK 

fcribing  the  whole  arch  ADC,  or  the  time  of  one  vi- 
/xv^SPN 


bration,  is  = 


X  2BGN.  But 


2BNX//2PN — -NK 
when  the  arch  ANC  is  very  fmall,  NK  vanifhes,  and 

then 
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Pendulum- then  the  time  of  vibration  in 

- - '  tXx/2  PN 
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‘very  fmall 
2BGN 

X  2BGN  =  itx — T77“’  Now 


arc  is 


if/ 


■^BNXy^PN  ”  ~ 2'”  BN 
be  the  time  of  defcent  through  2  PN  ;  then  fince  the 
fpaces  defcribed  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times,  \  t  will 
be  the  time  of  defcent  through  £PN  :  therefore  the 
diameter  BN  is  to  the  circumference  2BGN,  as  the 
time  of  falling  through  half  the  length  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  is  to  the  time  of  one  vibration. 

Prop.  IV.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  fe- 
conds  is  to  twice  the  fpace  through  which  a  body  falls 
in  one  fecond,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
is  to  the  fquare  of  its  circumference. 

Let  d  =  diameter  of  a  circle  =  1,  c  =  circumfe¬ 
rence  =  3.14159,  & c.  t  to  the  time  of  one  vibration, 
and  p  the  length  of  the  corrupody  pendulum  ;  then  by 
d 

laft  propofition  c  :  d  ::  1"  :  —=  time  of  fallingthrough 


half  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  Let  jrz  fpace  de¬ 
fcribed  by  a  body  falling  perpendicularly  in  the  firft 
fecond  :  then  fince  the  fpaces  defcribed  are  in  the  fub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  times  of  defcrption,  therefore 
d  _  _ 

1 "  :  -  s  .  V^p.  Hence  c1  id1:  :  2  s  :  p. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  in  latitude 
5 1  a  body  falls  about  16.1 1  feet  in  the  firlt  fecOnd  : 
hence  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds  in 
32.22 

that  latitude  is  - _ "2  =  3  feet  3. 174  inches. 

3vHf59] 


Prop.  V.  The  times  of  the  vibrations  of  two 
pendulums  in  fimilar  arcs  of  circles  are  in  a  fubdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums. 

Plate  Let  PN,  PO  (fig.  6.)  be  two  pendulums  vibrating  in 
cccLxxx.-the  fimilar  arcs  AB,  CD;  the  time  of  a  vibration  of 
the  pendulum  PN  is  to  the  time  of  a  vibration 
of  the  pendulum  PO  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  PN 
to  PO. 

Since  the  arcs  AN,  CO  are  fimilar  and  fimilarly 
placed,  the  time  of  defcent  through  AN  will  be  to 
the  time  of  defcent  through  CO  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  AN  to  CO  :  but  the  times  of  defcent  through 
the  arcs  AN  and  CO  are  equal  to  half  the  times  of 
vibration  of  the  pendulums  PN,  PO  refpe&ively. 
Hence  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PN  in 
the  arch  AB  is  to  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  PO  in  the  fimilar  arc  CD  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  AN  t©  CO  :  and  fince  the  radii  PN,  PO  are 
proportional  to  the  fimilar  arcs  AN,  CO,  therefore 
the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PN  will  be  to 
the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PO  in  a  fubdu¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  PN  to  PO. 

If  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds  be 
39.174  inches,  then  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibra¬ 
ting  half  feconds  will  be  9.793  inches.  For  1"  :  L '  •  • 
V 39-174  :  V x  ;  and  1  :  £  : :  39-174  :  Hence 


x 


39-1 74 

4 


9-793- 


Prop.  VI.  The  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  in 
the  fame  time,  in  different  places,  will  be  as  the  forces 
of  gravity. 

For  the  velocity  generated  in  any^  given  time  is  di- 
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redly  as  the  force  of  gravity,  aftd  inverfely  as  the  qiian-  Pendulum. 

tity  of  matter  *.  Now  the  matter  being  fuppofed  the  L - v— 

fame  in  both  pendulums,  the  velocity  is  as  the  force  of 
gravity  ;  and  the  fpace  paffed  through  in  a  given  timep,  77^ 
will  be  as  the  velocity;  that  is,  as  the  gravity. 

Cor.  Since  the  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  in  the 
fame  time  in  fmall  arcs  are  as  the  gravitating  forces, 
and  as  gravity  increafes  with  the  latitude  on  account  of 
the  fpheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  and  its  rotation 
about  its  axis ;  hence  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibra¬ 
ting  in  a  given  time  will  be  variable  with  the  latitude, 
and  the  fame  pendulum  will  vibrate  flower  the  nearer 
it  is  carried  to  the  equator. 

Prop.  VII.  The  time  of  vibrations  of  pendulums 
of  the  fame  length,  a&ed  upon  by  different  forces  of 
gravity,  are  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
forces. 

For  when  the  matter  is  given,  the  velocity  is  as  the 
force  and  time  ;  and  the  fpace  defcribed  by  any  given 
force  is  as  the  force  and  fquare  of  the  time.  Henoe 
the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as  the  forces  and  the 
fquares  of  the  times  of  falling  through  them.  But 
thefe  times  are  in  a  given  ratio  to  the  times  of  vibrar- 
tion  ;  whence  the  lengths  of  pendulums  ate  as  the 
forces  and  thfe  fquares  of  the  times  of  vibration. 

Therefore,  when  the  lengths  are  given,  the  forces  will 
be  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  times,  and  the 
times  of  vibration  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  forces. 

Cor.  Let  p  =  length  of  pendulum,  g  z =  force  of 
gravity,  and  t  =  time  of  vibration.  Then  fince  p  rs 


gXt\  Hence  g  =z  pXji 


That  is,  the  forces  in  different  places  are  diredly  as 
the  lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfely  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  times  of  vibration  ;  and  the  timed 
of  vibration  are  dire&ly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  gravitating  forces. 

Prop.  VIII.  A  pendulum  which  vibrates  in  the 
arch  of  a  cycloid  deforibes  the  greatefl  and  leaft  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  fame  time. 

This  property  is  demonftrated  only  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  pendulum  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  point :  but  this  cannot  take  place  in  any 
really  vi;  rating  body;  and  when  the  pendulum  is  of 
finite  magnitude,  there  is  no  point  given  in  poiitioh 
which  determines  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  on  the 
contrary  the  centre  of  ofcillation  will  not  occupy  the 
fame  phtce  in  the  given  body,  when  deferibing different 
parts  of  the  trad  it  moves  through,  but  will  continu¬ 
ally  be  moved  in  refped  of  the  pendulum  itfelf  du¬ 
ring  its  vibration.  'Phis  circumftance  has  prevented 
any  general  determination  of  the  time  of  vibration  in 
a  cycloidal  arc,  except  in  the  imaginary  cafe  refer¬ 
red  to. 

There  aTe  many  other  obftacles  which  coneur  in 
rendering  the  application  of  this  curve  to  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  pendulums  defigned  for  the  meafures  of  time 
the  fource  of  errors  far  greater  than  thof-  which  by 
its  peculiar  property  it  is  intended  to  obviate  ;  and  it 
is  now  wholly  difufed  in  pra&ice. 

Although  the  times  01  vibration  of  a  pendulum  frr 

dif*  - 
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Pendulum,  different  arches  be  nearly  equal,  yet  from  what  has  been 
'  faid,  it  will  appear,  that  if  the  ratio  of  the  leaft  of 
thefe  arches  to  the  greateft  be  confmerable,  the  vibra¬ 
tions  will  be  performed  in  different  times  ;  and  the 
difference,  though  fmall,  will  become  ^fibenithc 
courfe  of  one  or  more  days.  In  clocks  ufed  for  aftro- 
liomical  puroofes,  it  will  therefore  be  neceffary  to  ob- 
ferve  the  arc  of  vibration  ;  which  if  different  from  that 
deferibed  by  the  pendulum  when  the  clock  keeps  time, 
there  a  correftian  .null  be  applied  to  the  time  <howu 
bv  the  c'ock.  Tb.is  correftion,  expreffed  in  feconds  ot 
time,  will  be  equal  to  the  half  of  three  times  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  fqnare  of  the  given  arc,  and  o.  that  or  the 
arc  deferibed  by  the  pendulum  when  the  clock  keep., 
i  time,  thefe  arc"  being  expreffed  in  degrees  *  ,  and  fo 
much  will  the  clock  gain  or  lofe  accorun*  as  t 
f„ff  of  thefe  arches  is  lefs  or  greater  than  the  fecond.  _ 
Thus,  if  a  clock  keeps  time  when  the  pen  tdum  vi¬ 
brates  in  an  arch  of  3°,  it  will  lofe  10J  feconds  daily 

in  an  arch  of  4  degrees. 

=  7  X  i  =  to!  feconds. 


*  Sttnpfon, 
Fluxions, 


fmall  degree  of  uncertainty  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  it 
altogether,  feveral  contrivances  have  been  propofed  by  * 
con flru cling  a  pendulum  of  different  materials,  and  fo 
difpofmg  them  that  their  effe&s  may  be  in  oppofite 
directions,  and  thereby  counterbalance  each  other  { 
and  by  this  means  the  pendulum  will  continue  or  the 

^Menurial  Pendulum  The  firft  of  thefe  inventions  is 
that  by  the  celebrated  Mr  George  Granam.  In  this,  the 
rod  of  the  pendulum  is  a  hollow  tube,  in  which  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  mercury  is  put.  Mr  Graham  fir  ft  ufed 
a  ghfs  tube,  and  the  clock  to  which  it  was  applied  was 
placed  in  the  moft  expofed  partof  the  houfe.  it  was  kept 
conftandysroinjT,  without  having  the  hands  or  pendulum 
altered,  from  the  9th  of  June  1722  to  the  1  4th  of  Oc- * 
tober  172?,  and  its  rate  was  determined  by  tranhts 
fixed  ftars~.  Another  clock  made  with  extraordinary ro 


care,  having  a  pendulum  about  60  pounds  weight,  and 
not  vibrating  above  one  degree  and  a  half  from  the 
perpendicular,  was  placed  betide  the  former,  in  order 
the  more  readily  to  compare  them  with  each  other, 
and  that  they  might  both  be  equally  expofed.  The 
refult  of  all  the  ohfervations  was  this,  that  the  irregula- 

~  .  1  ’1  .  !  _ *  «£>r.a,i1nrvi  n 
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The  length  of  a  pendulum  rod  increafes  with  heat ;  ^  ^  ^ _ _ 

and  the  quantity  °f  expanfion  anfwermg  to^ny^given  ™uwv  ^  with  the  quiekfilver  pendulum  ex 

degree  of  heat  is  experimentally  found  y  •  Jd  d  not,  when  greateft,  a  fixth  part  of  that  ot  the 

$  See  Pyro-  pyrometer  J;  but  the  degree  of  heat  at  any  '  ’  "  ’  ’ - K”* 

««<«••  j 3  (hown  by  a  thermometer  :  hence  that  increment 
13  1 . .  clock-cafe  at  a  height 


ihould  be  placed  within  the  clock-cate  f.t  a 

ly  e„ual  to  that  of  the  middle  of  Me  pendulum ; 
-md  its  height,  for  this  purpofe,  Ihould  be  examined  at 
leaff  once  a  day.  Now  by  a  table  conftructed  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  daily" quantity  of  acceleration  or  retardation 
of  the  clock  anfwering  to  every  probable  height  of  the 
thermometer,  the  correfponding  correftion  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  alfo  neceflary  M  obfcrve,  d.at  Jh  i 
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other  clock  with  the  common  pendulum,  but  lor  tne 
geeateft  part  of  the  year  not  above  an  eighth  or  ninth 
part ;  and  even  this  quantity  would  have  been  leffened, 
had  the  column  of  mercury  been  a  little  fhorter  :  for 
it  differed  a  little  the  contrary  way  from  the  other 
clock,  going  fafter  with  heat  and  flower  with  cold. 
To  confirm  this  experiment  more,  about  the  beginning 
of  July  1723  Mr  Graham  took  off  the  heavy  pendu¬ 
lum  from  the  other  clock,  and  made  another  with  mer- 


ned.  k  is  alfo  neceffary  to  oblerve  that  Me  -  ^  ^  ^  d;ff’rence)  that  ;nftead  of ,  glafs 

mean  height  of  the  ^h'S  height  tube  he  ufed  a  brafs  one,  and  varniflied  the  infide  to 

ought  to  be  uien.  -*-11  °  3  r  .1 


nTav  be  eafily  obtained  ;  but  in  thermometers  of  the 
common  conUruftion  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  find 

thUhXenfound,byrepeatedexperime„tsthatabraft 
rod  equal  in  length  to  a  fecond  pendulum  will  expand  or 
contra £1  — 1 W  part  of  an  inch  by  a  change  of  tempe¬ 
rature  of  one  degree  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;  and 
fince  the  times  of  vibration  are  in  a  fuudupheate  ratio 
f  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum,  hence  an  expanfion  or 

A-  r.  nf  1  Dart  of  an  inch  will  anfwer  nearly  to 
contraction  ol  -o^o  Part  Ul  a  ,  r  ; n 

...  fecond  daily  :  therefore  a  change  of  one  degree  in 
one 'econo  uauy  _ „  the  rate  of 


fecure  it  from  being  injured  by  the  mercury.  1  his 
pendulum  he  ufed  afterwards,  and  found  it  about  the 
fame  degree  of  exaftnefs  as  the  other.  _  . 

The  Gridiron  Pendulum  is  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  Iuftead  of  one  rod,  this  pendu¬ 
lum  is  compofed  of  any  convenient  odd  number  of  rods, 
as  five,  feven,  or  nine  ;  being  fo  connected,  that  the 
effedl  of  one  fet  of  them  counterafts  that  of  the  other 
fet;  and  therefore,  if  they  are  properly  adjufled  to  each 
other,  the  centres  of  fufpenfion  and  ofcillation  will  al¬ 
ways  be  equidiftant.  Fig.  7.  reprefents  a  gridiron 


one  fecond  daily  :  therefore  a  change =  ° ^inthe  rate  of  pendulum  compofed  of  nine  rods,  Heel  and  brafs  al- 
the  thermometer  will  occafion  a  diffe; when  e  if  the  te-nately.  The  two  outer  rods,  AB,  CD,  which  are 
the  clock  equal  to  one  fecond  daily.  Wheme.^the  ^.na^  ^  ^  ^  ^  AC,  BD  bv 

clock  be  fo  adjufled  as  to  keep  time  w  means  of  pins.  The  next  two  rods,  EF,  GH,  are  ot 

ter  is  at  5 50,  it  will  lofe  10  feconds  da,  y  w  t  r  anJ  are  faftened  to  the  lower  bar  B  D,  and  to  the 

mometer  is  at  65°,  and  gam  as  much  *hen  it  45  fecon(J  er  bar  EG.  The  two  following  rods  are  of 
Hence  the  daily  variation  of  the  ra  , .  .  ble>  it  fteel,  and  are  faftened  to  the  crofs  bars  EG  and  IK. 
from  fummer  to  winter  will  be  very  c-  •  ^  The  two  rods  adjacent  to  the  central  rod  being  of 

is  true  indeed  that  mod  Pendul“™h  the  bob  may  be  brafs,  are  faftened  to  the  crofs  pieces  IK  and  LM  ; 
gulator  at  the  lower  end,  hy  which ^the  b  b^  and  the  central  rod,  to  which  the  ball  of  the  pemlu- 

or  lowered  a  determinate  qu-n  Y  ».  *  ,  •  nttarhpH.  is  fufoended  from  the  crofs  piece  LM, 
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rnifed  or  lowered  a  n — / 

fnre  while  the  height  of  the  thermometer  is  the  fame, 
Sc  rate  of  the  ebek  will  be  uniform.  But  hnce  the 
flate  of  the  weather  is  ever  variable,  and  as  it  is  im- 
noffiffie  to  be  raifing  or  lowering  the  bob  of  the  pen- 

the  coireflion  formerly  mentioned  is  to  • 

This  correction,  however,  is  m  fome  meafure  lubL  to 


lum  is  attached,  is  fufpended  from  the  crofs  piece  LM, 
and  paffes  freely  through  a  perforation  in  each  of  the 
crofs  bars  1 K,  BD.  From  this  difpofition  of  the  rods, 
it  is  evident  that,  by  the  expanfion  of  the  extreme 
rods,  the  crofs  piece  BD,  and  the  two  rods  attached 
to  it,  will  defeend  :  but  fince  thefe  rods  are  expanded 
by  the  fame  heat,  the  crofs  piece  EG  will  coafequent- 
J  l7 
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flMplum.  Iy  be  rafted,  and  therefore  alfo  the  two  next  rods  ;  but 
becaufe  thefe  rods  are  alfo  expanded,  the  crofs  bar  IK 
will  defcend  ;  and  by  the  expanfion  of  the  two  next 
rods,  the  piece  LM  will  be  raifed  a  quantity  fufficient 
to  counteract  the  expanfion  of  the  central  rod.  Whence 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  effe&  of  the  fleel  rods  is  to  in- 
creafe  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  hot  weather,  and 
to  diminifh  it  in’cold  weather,  and  that  the  brafs  rods 
have  a  contrary  effeft  upon  the  pendulum.  The  effect 
of  the  brafs  rods  muft,  however,  be  equivalent  not  only 
to  that  of  the  fleel  rods,  but  alfo  to  the  part  above  the 
frame  and  fpring,  which  conne&s  it  with  Jie  cock,  and 
to  that  part  between  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  and 
the  centre  of  the  ball. 

M-  Tliout.  Another  excellent  contrivance  for  the  fame  pnrpofe 
is  defcribed  in  a  French  author  On  clock- making.  It 
was  u fed  in  the  north  of  England  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
tlft  about  40  years  ago.  This  invention  is  as  follows  : 
A  bar  of  the  fame  metal  with  the  rod  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  and  of  the  fame  dimenfiom,  is  placed  againft  the 
back  part  of  the  clock-cafe  :  from  the  top  of  this  a  part 
projects,  to  which  the  upper  part  of  the  pendulum  1*3 
connedred  by  two  fine  pliable  chains  or  filken  filings, 
which  juft  below  pa  ft  between  two  plates  of  brafs, 
whofe  lower  edges  will  always  terminate  the  length  of 
the.  pendulum  at  the  upper  end.  Thefe  plates  are  fup- 
ported  011  a  pedeflal  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  cafe. 
The  bar  refts  upon  an  immoveable  f  afe  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cafe  ;  and  is  inferted  into  a  groove,  by 
which  means  it  is  always  retained  in  the  fame  pofition. 
From  this  confirmation,  it  is  evident  that  the  extenfion 
or  contraction  of  this  bar,  and  of  the  rod  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  vc  ill  be  equal,  and  in  contrary  directions.  For 
fuppofe  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  to  be  expanded  any 
given  quantity  by  heat  ;  then,  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
bar  reds  upon  a  fixed  point,  the  bar  will  be  expanded 
upwards,  and  raife  the  upper  end  of  the  pendulum 
juft  as  much  as  its  length  was  increafed  ;  and  hence 
its  length  below  the  plates  will  be  the  fame  as  before. 

Of  this  pendulum,  iomewhat  improved  by  MrCroflh- 
waice  watch  and  clockmaker,  Dublin,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal 
pjafe  Irifh  Academy,  1788. — c<  A  and  B  (fig.  8.)  are  two 
ccclxxx.  rods  of  fleel  forged  out  of  the  fame  (jar,  at  the  fame 
time,  of  the  fame  temper,  and  in  every  refpefl  fimilar. 
On  the  top  of  B  is  formed  a  gibbft  C  ;  this  rod  is 
firmly  fnpoorted  by  a  fleel  bracket  D,  fixed  on  a  large 
piece  of  marble  E,  firmly  fet  into  the  wall  F,  and  ha¬ 
ving  liberty  to  move  freely  upwards  between  crofs  fta- 
ples  of  brafs,  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  touch  only  in  a  point 
in  front  and  rear  (the  flaples  having  been  carefully 
formed  for  that  pnrpofe)  ;  to  the  other  rod  is  firmly 
fixed  by  its  centre  the  lens  G;  of  24  pounds  weight, 
-although  it  fit  ou  I’d  in  flri&nefs  be  a  little  below  it. 
This  pendulum  is  fufpended  by  a  fhort  fleel  fpring  on 
the  gib!  et  at  C  ;  all  which  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  clock.  To  the  back  of  the  clock-plate  I  are  firm¬ 
ly  Brewed  two  cheeks  nearly  cycloidal  at  K,  exa&Iy  in 
a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  verge  L.  The  maintain¬ 
ing  power  is  applied  by  a  cylindrical  ftefcl-flud,  in  the 
tsfuT  way  of  regulators,  at  M.  Now,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent,  that  any  expanfion  or 'contraction  that  takes 
place  in  either  of  thefe  exa&ly  fimilar  rods,  isinflantly 
counteracted  by  the  other  ;  whereas  in  all  compcnfation 
pendulums  compofed  of  different  materials,  however 
Von.  XIV.  Parti. 


juft  calculation  may  feem  to  be,  that  can  'never  be  the  Pendulum, 
cafe,  as  not  only  different  metals,  but  alfo  different 
bars  of  the  fame  metal  that  are  not  manufactured  at 
the  fame  time,  and  exaCtly  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
found  by  a  good  pyrometer  to  differ  materially  in  their 
degrees  of  expanfion  and  contraction,  a  very  fmall 
change  affeCting  one  and  not  the  other.” 

The  expanfion  or  contraction  of  flraight-grained  fir  Fir  Pendu* 
wood  length  wife,  by  change  of  temperature,  is  fo  fmall,  b*** 
that  it  is  found  to  make  very  good  pendulum  rods. 

The  wood  called  fapadillo  is  faid  to  be  ft  ill  better. 

There  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  previous  ba¬ 
king,  varnifhing,  gilding,  or  foaking  of  thefe  woods  in 
any  melted  matter,  only  tends  to  impair  the  property 
that  renders  them  valuable.  They  fhould  be  fimply 
rubbed  on  the  outfide  with  wax  and  a  cloth.  In  pen¬ 
dulums  of  this  conftruClion  the  error  is  greatly  dimi- 
nilhed,  but  not  taken  away. 

Angular  Pendulum ,  is  formed  of  twTo  pieces  or  legs  Angular 
like  a  fedor,  and  is  fufpended  by  the  afigular  point.  ^endulufn\ 
This  pendulum  was  invented  with  a  view  to  dirninifh  the 
length  of  the  common  pendulum,  hut  at  the  fame  time 
to  preferve  or  even  ineieafe  the  time  of  vibration.  In 
this  pendulum,  the  time  of  vibration  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  legs*  and  on  the  angle  contained  between 
them  conjointly,  the  duration  Of  the  time  of  vibration 
increafmg  with  the  angle.  Kence  a  pendulum  of  thin 
conftrudiion  may  be  made  to  ofcillate  in  any  given 
time.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  each  leg  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  is  a  ball  or  bob  as  ufual.  It  may  be  eafily 
fiiown,  that  in  this  kind  of  a  pendulum,  the  fquarea 
of  the  times  of  vibration  are  as  the  fecants  of  half  the 
angle  contained  by  the  legs  :  hence  if  a  pendulum  of  ' 
this  conftruClion  vibrates  half  fecondswhen  its  legs  are 
clofe,  it  will  vibrate  whole  feconds  when  the  legs  are 
opened,  fo  as  to  contain  an  angle  equal  to  15 1°  2 P. 

Ihe  Conical  or  Circular  Pendulum ,  is  fo  called  ** 
from  the  figure  defcribed  by  the  firing  or  ball  of  the  pcldtiu-r 
pendulum.  This  pendulum  was  invented  by  Mr  Huy¬ 
gens,  and  is  alfo  claimed  by  Dr  Hook. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  principles  of  this  pendu¬ 
lum,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  premife  the  following  lem¬ 
ma,  viz,,  the  times  of  all  the  circular  revolutions  of  a 
heavy  globular  body,  revolving  within  an  inverted  hol¬ 
low  paraboloid,  will  be  equal  whatever  be  the  radii  of 
the  circlet*  defer ihed  by  that  body. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  conftruCt  the  pendulum  fo 
that  Its  ball  may  always  deferihe  its  revolutions  in  a  pa¬ 
raboloid  furface,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  the  rod  of 
the  pendulum  he  flexible,  and  that  it  be  fufpended  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  the  evolute  of  the  given  pa¬ 
rabola.  Hence,  let  KH  (fig.  9.)  be  an  ax  is  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  horizon,  having  a  pinion  at  K  moved  by 
the  haft  wheel  in  the  train  of  the  clock  ;  and  a  harden¬ 
ed  fleel  point  at  H  moving  in  an  agate  pivot,  to  render 
the  motion  as  free  as  poffible.  Now,  let  it  be  required 
that  the  pendulum  {hall  perform  each  revolution  in  a 
fecond,  then  the  paraboloid  furface  it  moves  in  muff: 
be  fuch  whofe  laius  reftum  is  double  the  length  of  the 
common  half  fccond  pendulum.  Let  O  be  the  focus 
of  the  parabola  MEC,  and  MC  the  latus  re  cl  um  ;  and 
make  AE~MO=4MC^:the  length  of  a  common 
half  fecond  pendulum.  At  the  point  A  of  the  verge, 
let  a  thin  plate  AB  be  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  end  B  let  it  be  fattened  to  a  bar  or  arm  BD  per- 

pendw 
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Pendulum  pcndicular  to  DH>  and  to  which  it  is  u*ed  at  the 
II  point  D.  The  figure  of  the  plate  AB  is  that  of  the 

Pcmlopc.  eYOlute  of  th£  given  parabola  MEC. 

'  *  The  equation  of  this  evolute,  being  alfo  that  of  the 

femicubical  parabola,  is  xz  == y 3.  Let  -^pzzV; 

then  PxJ=j3,  and  in  the  focus  P=2j.  In  this  cafe 
*  —  27 

:  hence  and  x  =  P>y/-gr  —  Jg 
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.  r*  —  the  dfftance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex  A — 

By  Illuming  the  value  of  x,  the  ordinates  of  the  curve 
may  be  found  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  eafily  drawn. 

The  firing  of  the  pendulum  mull  be  of  fuch  a  length 
that  when  one  end  is  fixed  at  B,  it  may  lie  over  the 
plate  AB,  and  then  hang  perpendicular  from  it,  fo 
that  the  centre  of  the  bob  may  be  at  E  when  at  reft. 
Now,  the  veige  KH  being  put  into  motion,  the  ball 
of  the  pendulum  will  begin  to  gyrate,  and  thereby 
conceive  a  centrifugal  force  which  will  carry  it  out 
from  the  axis  to  feme  point  F,  where  it  will  circulate 
feconds  or  half  feconds,  according  as  the  line  AE  is  9.0 
inches  or  2^  inches/' and  AB  anfvverable  to  it. 

One  advantage  poffeffed  by  a  clock  having  a  pendu¬ 
lum  of  this  conftrudion  is,  that  the  fecond  hand  moves 
in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner,  without  being  fubjed 
to  thofe  jerks’  or  ftarts  as  in  common  clocks  ;  and  the 
pendulum  is  entirely  filent. 

Theory  has  pointed  out  feveral  other  pendulums, 
known  by  the  names  of  Elliptic,  Horizontal,  Rotulary, 
&c  pendulums.  Thefe,  however,  have  not  as  yet 
attained  that  degree  of  perfection  as  to  fupplant  the 

common  pendulum.  , 

Be(ide3  the  ufe  of  the  pendulum  in  meaiuring  time, 
it  has  alfo  been  fuKgefted  to  be  a  proper  ftandard  for 
meafures  of  length.  See  the  article  Measure. 

PENEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogyma 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  corol¬ 
la  campanulated  ;  the  ftyle  quadrangular  ;  the  capfule 
tetragonal,  quadrilocular,  and  odofpermous. 

PENELOPE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Icarus,  married  Ulyfies,  by  whom  fhe  had  Telema- 
clius  During  the  abfence  of  Ulyfies,  who  was  gone 
to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  who  ftaid  20  years  from 
his  dominions,  feveral  princes,  charmed  with  Pene¬ 
lope’s  beauty,  told  her  that  Ulyfies  was  dead,  offered 
to  marry  her,  and  preffed  her  to  declare  in  their  favour. 
She  promifed  compliance  on  condition  they  would  give 
her  time  to  finifh  a  piece  of  tapeftry  (he  was  weaving  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  fhe  undid  in  the  night  what  file 
had  done  in  the  day,  and  by  this  artifice  eluaed  their 
importunity  till  Ulyffes’s  return.  _  , 

Penelope,  in  ornithology:  A  genus  of  birds  of 
•Plate  the  order  of  gallina,  the  charaders  of  which  are  :  The 
’e*cLXxxi.  is  bare  at  the  bafe  ;  the  head  is  covered  with  fea¬ 

thers  ;  the  neck  is  quite  bare  ;  the  tail  confifts  of  twelve 
principal  feathers  ;  and  the  feet  are  for  the  molt  part 
bare.  Linnaeus,  in  the  Syjlema  Nature,  enumerates 
fix  fpecies.  1  •  Meleagris  fatyra,  or  horned  pheafast. 
Latham  calls  it  the  horned  turkey.  This  fpecies  is 
larger  than  a  fowl,  and  fmaller  than  a  turkey.  The 
colour  of  the  bill  is  brown ;  the  noflrils,  forehead, 


and  fpaee  round  the  eyes,  are  covered  with  (lender  Penelope,. 

black  hairy  feathers ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  red.  Be-  v  * 

hind  each  eye  there  is  a  flefhy  callous  blue  fubftance 

like  a  horn,  which  tends  backward.  On  the  fore  part  Latham V 

of  the  neck  and  throat,  there  is  a  loofe  flap  of  a  fine 

blue  colour,  marked  with  orange  fpots,  the  lower  part 

of  which  is  befet  with  a  few  hairs  ;  down  the  middle 

it  is  fomewhat  loofer  than  on  the  fides,  being  wrinkled. 

The  breaft  and  upper  part  o^  the  back  are  of  a  full  red 
colour.  The  neck  and  breaft  are  inclined  to  yellow. 

The  other  parts  of  the  plumage  and  tail  are  of  a  rufous 
brown,  marked  all  over  with  white  fpots,  encompaffed 
with  black.  The  legs  are  fomewhat  white,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  fpur  behind  each.  A  head  of  this  bird, 

Mr  Latham  tells  11s,  was  fent  to  Dr  Mead  from  Ben¬ 
gal,  together  with  a  drawing  of  the  bird,  which  was 
called  napaul-pheafant.  It  is  a  native  of  Bengal.  _ 

2.  The  meleagris  crijlata,  called  by  Ray  penelope  jacu- 
peme,  and  by  Edwards  the  guan,  or  quan,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  fowl,  being  about  two  feet  fix  inches  long— 

The  bill  is  two  inches  long,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  the 
irides  are  of  a  dirty  orange  colour ;  the  fides  of  the 
head  are  covered  with  a  naked  purplifh  blue  fkin,  in 
which  the  eyes  are  placed :  beneath  the  throat,  for  an 
inch  and  a  half,  the  fkin  is  loofe,  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
and  covered  only  with  a  few  hairs.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  furnilhed  with  long  feathers,  which  the  bird 
can  ered  as  a  creft  at  pleafure  ;  the  general  colour  oi 
the  plumage  is  brownifti  black,  gloffed  over  with  cop¬ 
per  in  fome  lights;  but  the  wing  coverts  have  a  greemih 
and  violet  glofs.  The  quills  moftly  incline  to  a  purple 
colour  ;  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly, 
are  marked  with  white  fpots  ;  the  thighs,  under  tail  co¬ 
verts,  and  the  tail  itfelf,  are  brownilh  black;  the  legs  are 
red  ;  the  claws  black.  Some  of  thefe  birds  have  little 
or  no  creft,  and  are  thence  fuppofed  to  be  females. — 

They  inhabit  Brafil  and  Guiana,  where  they  are  often 
made  tame.  They  frequently  make  a  noife  not  unlike 
the  word  jcicu-  ’Their  flefti  is  much  efteemed* 

Crax  Cumanenjis ,  called  by  Latham,  &c.  yacou . 

It  is  bigger  than  a  common  fowl.  The  bill  is  black  ; . 
the  head  feathers  are  long,  pointed,  and  form  a  creft,. 
which  can  be  eroded  at  pleafure.  The  irides  are  of  a 
pale  rufous  colour  ;  the  fpaee  round  the  eyes  is  naked,, 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  turkey.  It  has  alfo  a  naked  mem¬ 
brane,  or  kind  of  wattle,  of  a  dull  black  colour. — 

The  blue  fkin  comes  forward  on  the  bill,  but  is  not 
liable  to  change  colour  like  that  of  the  turkey.  The 
plumage  has  not  much  variation  ;  it  is  chiefly  brown,, 
with  fome  white  markings  on  the  neck,  breaft,  wing 
coverts,  and  belly  ;  the  tail  is  compofed  of  twelve  fea- 
thers,  pretty  long,  and  even  at  the  end  ",  the  legs  are 
red.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Cayenne,  but  is  a  very  rare 
bird,  being  met  with  only  in  the  inner  parts,  or  about 
the  Amazons  country,  though  in  much  greater  plenty 
up  the  river  Oyapoc,  efpccially  towards  Camoupi  ;  and 
indeed  thofe  which  are  feen  at  Cayenne  are  moftly 
tame  ones,  for  it  is  a  familiar  bird,  and  will  breed  m 
that  date,  and  mix  with  other  poultry.  It  makes  the 
neft  on  the  ground,  and  hatches  the  young  there,  but 
is  at  other  time3  moftly  feen  on  trees.  It  frequently 
ereds  the  creft,  when  pleafed,  or  taken  notice  of,  and 
likewife  fpreads  the  tail  upright  like  a  fan,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  turkey.  It  has  two  kinds  of  cry  ;  one  like 
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Ffftelape.  that  of  a  young  turkey,  the  other  lower  arid  more 

u — v -  plaintive  ;  the  firft  of  thefe  is  thought  by  the  Indians 

to  exprefs  the  word  couyovoit ,  the  other yacou, 

4.  The  pipl/e,  or,  as  it  is  called,  crax  pipile>  is  black 
in  the  belly,  and  the  back  browii  ftained  with  black. 
The  flefh  on  the  neck  is  of  a  green  colour.  It  is  about 
the  bignefs  of  the  former,  and  has  a  hiding  noife. — 
The  head  is  partly  black  and  partly  white,  and  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  fhort  creft.  The  fpace  about  the  eyes,  which 
are  black,  is  white  ;  the  feet  are  red.  It  inhabits 
Guiana. 

5.  The  mar  ail  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fowl,  and  fhaped 
fomewhat  like  it.  The  bill  and  irides  are  blackifh  ; 
the  fpace  round  the  eyes  is  bare,  and  of  a  pale  red  ;  the 
chin,  throat,  and  fore- part  of  the  neck,  are  fcarcely 
covered  with  feathers  ;  but  the  throat  itfelf  is  bare, 
&nd  the  membrane  elongated  to  half  an  inch  or  more  ; 
both  this  and  the  fkin  round  the  eyes  change  colour, 
and  become  deeper  and  thicker  when  the  bird  is  irri¬ 
tated.  The  head  feathers  are  longifh,  fo  as  to  appear 
like  a  creft  when  raifed  up,  which  the  bird  often  does 
when  agitated  ;  at  which  time  it  alfo  eredb  thofe  of 
the  whole  body,  and  fo  disfigures  itfelf  as  to  be  feurce 
known  :  the  general  colour  ©f  the  plumage  is  a  greenifh 
black  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  is  tipped  with  white ; 
the  wings  are  fhort  ;  the  tail  is  long,  confiding  of  1 2 
feathers,  which  are  even  at  the  end,  and  commonly 
pendent,  but  can  be  lifted  Up,  and  fpread  out  like 
that  of  the  turkey  ;  the  legs  and  toes  are  of  a  bright 
red  ;  the  claws  art  crooked,  and  fomew7hat  {harp.  In 
a  colle&ion  (fays  Latham)  from  Cayenne  was  a  bird, 
I  believe,  of  this  very  fpecies.  It  was  28  inches  long  ; 
the  bill  is  like  that  of  a  fowl,  brown,  and  rather  hooked ; 
round  the  eye  bare;  thehead  iscreded;  the  feathers  of  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck  are  tipped  with  white;  the  bread  and 
belly  are  rufous brown  j.thereftof  the  plumage  isgreenifh 
brown  ;  the  tail  is  1 1  inches  long*  and  rounded  at  the 
end ;  the  quills  juft  reach  beyond  the  rump  ;  the  legs  are 
brown,  and  the  claws  hooked.  This  fpecies  is  common  in 
the  woods  of  Guiana,  at  a  did-mce  from  the  fea,  though 
it  is  much  lefs  known  than  could  be  imagined ;  and  found 
in  fmall  docks  for  the  mod  part,  except  in  breeding¬ 
time,  when  it  is  only  feen  by  pairs,  and  then  frequent¬ 
ly  on  the  ground,  or  on  low7  fhrubs ;  at  other  times  on 
high  trees,  where  it  roods  at  night.  The  female 
makes  her  ned  on  fome  low  bufhy  tree,  as  near  the 
trunk  as  podihle,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs.  When 
the  young  are  hatched,  they  defcend  with  their  mo¬ 
ther,  after  10  or  12  days.  The  mother  a&s  as  other 
fowls,  fcratching  on  the  ground  like  a  hen,  and  brood¬ 
ing  the  young,  which  quit  their  nurfe  the  moment  they 
can  fhift  for  themfelves.  They  have  two  broods  in  a 
year ;  one  in  December  or  January,  the  other  in  May 
or  June.  The  bed  time  of  finding  thefe  birds  is  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening,  being,  then  met  with  on  fueh  trees 
whofe  fruit  they  feed  on,  and  are  difcovered  by  fome 
-of  it  falling  to  the  ground.  The  young  birds  are  ea- 
fily  tamed,  and  feldom  forfakc  the  places  where  they 
have  been  brought  up  ;  they  need  not  be  houfed,  as 
they  piefer  the  roodingon  tall  trees  to  any  other  place. 
Their  ciy  is  not  inharmonious,  except  when  irritated 
or  wounded,  when  it  is  harfh  and  loud.  Their  flefh  13 
much  e deemed. 

Buffon  fuppofes  this  bird  to  be  the  female  of  the 
Jacou,  -or  at  lead  a  variety  $  but  that  this  cannot  be, 


the  anatomical  infpe&ion  will  at  once  determiftC.  The  Eentfdkw 
windpipe  of  this  bird  has  a  fingular  conftru£tion,  pafT-  Jj-j 
ing  along  the  neck  to  the  entrance  of  the  bread:,  where  { 

it  rifes  on  the  outfide  of  the  defh,  and,  after  going  a 
little  way  downwards*  returns,  and  then  pafles  into 
the  cavity  of  the  lungs.  It  is  kept  in  its  place  on  the 
outfide  by  a  mufcular  ligament,  which  is  perceivable 
quite  to  the  bread-bone.  This  i3  found  to  be  the 
cafe  in  both  male  and  female,  and  plainly  proves  that  . 
it  differs  from  the  yacou,  whofe  windpipe  has  no  fueh 
circumvolution  in  either  fex. 

If  this  be  the  bird  mentioned  by  Fermin,  in  hia 
Hidory  of  Guiana,  p.  176.  he  fays  that  the  cred  is 
cuneiform,  -and  of  a  black  and  white  colour  ;  and  ob- 
ferves  that  they  are  fcarce  at  Surinam  ;  but  it  does  not 
feem  quite  certain  whether  he  means  this  fpecies  or  the 
.yacou. 

Bancroft  mentions  a  bird  of  Guiana  by  the  name  of 
Marrodee^  which  he  fays  is  wholly  of  a  brownifh  black  : 
the  bill  the  fame  j  and  the  legs  grey.  Thefe,  he  fays,  are 
common,  and  make  a  noife  not  unlike  the  name  given 
it,  perching  on  trees.  The  Indians  imitate  their  cry 
fo  exactly,  as  to  lead  to  the  difeovery  of  the  place 
the  birds  are  in,  by  their  anfwering  it.  The  flefh  of 
them  is  like  that  of  a  fowl ;  it  is  therefore  mod  likely 
the  marail. 

6.  The  vociferating  penelope.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is 
of  a  greenifh  colour  ;  the  back  is  brown,  the  breaft 
green,  and  the  belly  is  of  a  whitifh  brown.  Latham 
calls  it  the  crying  curajfavu  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
crow. 

PLNESTICA,  (Antonine),  a  town  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  fituated  between  the  Lacus  Laufonius  and  Salo- 
durum  ;  called  Petenifca  by  Peutinger.  Thought  now 
to  be  Biel ,  (Cluverius)  ;  the  capital  of  a  fmall  territory- 
in  SwifTerland. 

PENEUS,  (Strabo)  ;,a  river  running  through 
the  middle  of  Theffaly,  from  wed  to  ead,  into  the 
Sinus  Therm  ficus,  between  Olympus  and  OfTi,  near 
Tcmpe  of  ThelFaly,  rifing  in  mount  Pindus,  (Ovid, 

Val.  Flaccus). 

PENETRALE,  afacredroom  or  chapel  in  private 
houfes,  which  was  fet  apart  for  the  worfhip  of  the 
houfehold  gods  among  the  ancient  Romans.  In  tem¬ 
ples  alfo  there  were  penetralia ,  or  apartments  of  didin- 
guifhed  fanftity,  where  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
kept,  and  certain  folemn  ceremonies  performed. 

PENGUIN,  or  Pin guin .  See'PiNGuiN. 

PENICFLLOS,  among  furgeons,  is  ufed  for  a  tent 
to  be  put  into  wounds  or  ulcers. 

PENIEL,  or  Penuel,  a  city  beyend  Jordan,  near 
the  ford  or  brook  Jabbok.  This  was  the  occafion  of 
its  name.  Jacob,  upon  his  return  from  Mefopotamia, 

(Gen.  xxxii,  24,  <$cc.)  made  a  dop  at  the  brook  Jab¬ 
bok  :  and  very  early  the  next  morning,  after  he  had 
fent  all  the  people  before,  he  rem  ined  alone,  and  be¬ 
hold  an  angel  came,  and  wredled  with  him  till  the  day 
began  to  appear.  Then  the  angel  Paid  to  J  cob,  Let 
me  go,  for  the  morning  h  eg  in  3  to  appear  Jacob  an- 
fwert  d,  I  fhall  not  let  you  go  from  me  till  you  have  given 
me  your  bleding.  The  angel  blefled  him  then  in  the 
fame  place,  which  Jacob  thence  called  Peniel,  faying, 

I  have  feen  God  face*to  face,  yet  continue  alive. 

In  following  ages  the  Ifraelites  built  a  city  in  thfc 
place,  which  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  Gideon, 

"0^2  returning 
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PenUm*  returning  from  the  pnrfuit  of  the  Midianiten,  overthrew  ternit.ea 
„  jl  the  tower  of  Penici,  (Judges  viii.  1 7 )»  and.Put  al!  ^ 
inhabitants  of  the  city  to  death,  for  having  refilled 
'  r  fullenance  to  him  and  his  people,  and  having  anfwered 
him  in  a  very  infnlting  manner,  Jeroboam  tne  ion  ot 
■Nebat 'rebuilt  the  city  of  Peniel,  (l  Kings  xu.  2?. ) 

Jofephus  fays,  that  this  prince  there  built  himtelt  a 

Pi  PEN  INN  AH,  the  fecond  wife  of  Elkanth,  the 
father  of  Samuel.  Peninnah  had  feveral  children, 

(i  Sam.  i.  2,  a,  &c.),  but  Hannah,  who  afterwards 
was  mother  of  Samuel,  was  Jor  a  great  while  bsrren  : 
Peninnah,  inftead  of  giving  the  glory  to  God,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  fruit  fulnefs,  was  elevated  with  pride,  and  in- 
fulted  her  rival  Hannah.  But  the  Lord  having  vihted 
Hannah.  Peninnah  was  thereupon  humbled  ;  and  fome 
interpreters  think,  that  God  took  away  her  children 
from  her,  er  at  leaf!  that  (he  had  no  more  after  this 
time,  according  to  the  words  of  the  fong  of  Hannah, 
jf!  Sam.  ii.  5.),  “The  barren  hath  born  feven,  and  ine 
that  hath  many  children  is  waxed  feeble.’ 

PENINSULA,  in  geography,  a  portion  or  ex¬ 
tent  of  land  joining  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
neck  or  ifthmus,  the  reft  being  encompaffed  with  wa¬ 
ter.  See  Plate  CCXII. 

PENIS,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  p.  730. col.  .  *•  «2X. 
PENITENCE,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  ffate  ot 
repentance,  and  fometimes  for  the  a&  of  repenting. 

See  Repentance.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  difciphne, 
or  puniihment  attending  repentance;  more  liiualiy 
called  penance.  It  alfb  gives  t  tie  to  feveral  religi¬ 
ous  orders,  confiding  either  of  converted  debauchees, 
and  reformed  proftitutes,  or  of  perfoi.s  who  devote 
themfelves  to  the  office  of  reclaiming  them.  Ut  this 

latter  Lind  is  the  ,  ,  .  , 

Order  of  Penitence  of  St  Magdalen ,  eliabliftied 
about  the  year  1 272  by  one  Bernard,  a  citizen  of  Mar- 
feilles,  who  devoted  himfelf  to  the  work  of  converting 
the  courtezans  of  that  city.  Bernard  was  feconded 
by  feveral  others  ;  who,  forming  a  kind  of  lociety, 
were  at  length  erefted  into  a  religious  order  by  lope 
Nicholas  111.  under  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine.  F. 

Gefnay  fays,  that  they  alfo  made  a  religious  order  ot 
the  penitents,  or  women  they  converted,  giving  them 
the  fame  rules  and  obfervances  which  they  themfelves 

^Congregation  of  Penitence  of  St  Magdalen  at  Parts , 
owed  its  rife  to  the. preaching  of  F.  Tifleran,  a  Fran- 
eifesn,  who  converted  a  vaft  number  of  courtezans 

about  the  year  I492-  Lou18  duke  °[  0rlean8  Save 
them  his  houfe  for  a  monaftery  ;  or  rather,  as  appears 
fcy  their  conditions,  Charles  VIII.  gave  them  the 
hotel  called  Bochaigne,  whence  they  were  removed  to 
St  George’s  .chapel,  in  1572.  By  virtue  of  a  brief 
of  Pope  Alexander,  Simon  biffiop  of  Paris,  in  1497, 
drew  them  up  a  body  of  llatutes,  and  gave  them  the 
rule  of  St  Auguftine.  It  was  neeeffary,  before  a  wo¬ 
man  could  be  admitted,  that  ffie  had  fitft  committed 
the  fin  of  the  fleih.  None  were  admitted  who  were 
above  3 5  years  of  age.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  none  but  penitents  were  admitted  ;  but  hnce 
its  reformation  by  Mary  Alvequiit,  in  1616,  none  have 
been  admitted  but  maids,  who,  however,  full  retain 
the  ancient  name  penitents.  . 

PENITENTS,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  ira* 
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penitents  diftinguiftied  by  the  different  Penitent* 
fhape  and  colour  of  their  habits.  Thefe  are  fecular  It 
focieties,  who  have  their  rules,  ftatutee,  and  churches,  ary  u 

and  make  public  proceffions  under  their  particular  - 

crolfes  or  banners.  Of  thefe  there  are  ixiore  than  a 
hundred,  the  mo  ft  confnierable  of  which  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  the  white  penitents,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
different  foits  at  Rome,  the  moft  ancient  of  which  was 
conftituted  in  1264;  the  brethren  of  this  fraternity 
.every  year  give  portions  to  a  certain  number  of  young 
girls,  in  order  to  their  being  married  :  their  habit  is  a 
kind  of  white  fackcloth,  and  on  the  fhoulder  is  a  circle, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  red  and  white  crofs.  Black, 
penitents,  the  moft  considerable  of  which  ate  the  bre¬ 
thren  of  mercy,  inftituted  in  1488  by  fume  Floren¬ 
tines,  in  order  to  affill  criminals  during  their  impri- 
fonment,  and  at  the  time  of  their  death  :  on  the  day 
of  execution,  they  walk  in  proceflion  before  them, 
finging  the  feven  penitential  pfalms  and  the  litanies; 
and  after  they  are  dead,  they  take  them  down  from  the 
gibbet  and  bury  them  ;  their  habit  is  black  fackcloth. 

There  are  others  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  bury  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  found  dead  in  the  ftrects :  thefe  wear  a 
death’s  head  on  one  fide  of  their  habit.  There  are  al¬ 
fo  blue,  grey,  red,  green,  and  violet  penitents  ;  all 
which  are  remarkable  for  little  elfe  beiides  the  different 
colours  of  their  habits. 

Mabillon  tells  us,  that  at  Turin  there  are  a  fet  of  pe¬ 
nitents  kept  in  pay  to  walk  through  the  greets  in  pro- 
ceffion,  and  cut  their  {boulders  with  whips,  &c. 

Penitents,  or  Converts  of  the  Name  of  Jefus,  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  religious  at  Seville  in  Spain,  confiding  of 
women  who  had  led  a  licentious  life,  founded  in  155^’ 

This  monaftery  is  divided  into  three  quarters  :  one  for 
profefted religious  ;  anotherfor  novices;  a  third  for  thofe 
who  are  under  corre&ion.  When  thefe  laft  give  figns 
of  a  real  repentance,  they  are  removed  into  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  novices,  where,  if  they  do  not  behave 
themfelves  well,  they  are  remanded  to  their  corre&ion. 

They  obferve  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine. 

Penitents  of  Orvieto,  are  an  order  of  nuns,  inftituted 
by  Antony  Simoncelli,  a  gentleman  of  Orvieto  in  Italy. 

The  monaftery  he  built  was  at  firft  defigned  for  the 
reception  of  poor  girls,  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
and  in  danger  of  lofing  their  virtue.  In  1662  it  was 
ere&ed  into  a  monaftery,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  as, 
having  abandoned  themfelves  to  impunty,  were  willing 
to  take  up,  and  confecrate  themfelves  to  God  by  fo- 
lemu  vow8.  Their  rule  is  that  of  tne  Carmelites. 

Thefe  religious  have  this  in  peculiar,  that  they  un¬ 
dergo  no  noviciate.  All  required  is,  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  a  few  months  in  the  monaftery  in  a  fecular  ha¬ 
bit  ;  after  which  they  are  admitted  to  the  vows. 

PENITENTIAL,  an  eccleiiaftical  book  retained 
among  the  Romanifts;  in  which  is  preftribed  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  impofition  of  penance  and  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  penitents.  See  Penance.. 

There  are  various  penitential,  as  the  Roman  peni¬ 
tential,  that  of  the  venerable  Bede,  that  of  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  III.  &c.  . 

PENITENTIARY,  in  the  ancient  Chrmian 
church,  a  name  given  to  certain  preffiyters  or  priefts, 
appointed  in  every  church  to  receive  the  private  con- 
feffions  of  the  people,  in  order  to  facilitate  public  dif- 
ie,  by  acquainting  them  what  fxns  were  to  be  ex- 
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plated  by  public  penance,  and  to  appoint  private  pe¬ 
nance  for  fuch  private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be 

publicly  cenfured.  .  - 

Penitentiary,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  is  an  ofijee 
in  which  are  examined  and  delivered  out  the  fecret 
bulls,  graces,  or  difpenfations  relating  to  cafes  of  con- 

frience,  con^effions,  & c.  .  , 

Penitentiary,  is  alfo  an  officer,  in  fome  cathe¬ 
drals,  veiled  with  power  from  the  biihop  to  abfolve,  in 
cafes’ referved  to  him.  The  pope  has  at  prefent  his 
grand  penitentiary,  who  is  a  cardinal,  and  the  chief 
of  the  other  penitentiary  priefts  eftabhffied  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  confult  him  in  all  difficult  cafes. 
He  prefides  in  the  penitentiary,  difpatches  difpenfa- 
tions,  absolutions,  &c.  and  has  under  him  a  regent  and 
£4  prodfors,  or. advocates  of  the  facred  penitentiary. 

PENMAN-Mawr,  a  mountain  in  Caernarvonftnre, 
1400  feet  high.  It  hangs  perpendicularly  over  the 
fea,  at  fo  vaft  a  height,  that  few  fpe&ators  are  able  to 
look  down  the  dreadful  deep.  On  the  fide  which  is 
next  the  fea,  there  is  a  road  cut  out  of  the  fide  of  the 
rock,  about  (ix  or  feven  feet  wide,  which  winds  up  a 
lieep  afeent,  and  ufed  to  defended  en  one  fide  only 
by  a  flight  wall,  in  fome  parts  about  a  yard  high,  and 
in  others  by  only  a  bank,  that  fcarce  rofe  a  foot  above 
the  toad.  The  fea  was  feen  da  filing  its  waves  40  fa¬ 
thoms  below,  with  the  mountain  riling  as  much  above 
the  traveller’s  head.  This  dangerous  road  was  a  few 
years  ago  fecured  by  a  wall  bread-high,  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  which  the  city  of  Dublin  largely  contributed,  it 
being  in  the  high  road  to  Holyhead. 

PENN  (Sir  William),  was  born  at  Eriflol  in  1621, 
and  inclined  from  his  youth  to  maritime  affairs.  He 
was  made  captain  at  21  years  of  age,  rear-admiral,  of 
Ireland  at  23,  vice-admiral  of  Ireland  at  25,  admiral 
to  the  Straits  at  29,  vice-admiral  of  England  at  3  \ , 
and  general  in  the  firft  Dutch  war  at  32.  Whence  re¬ 
turning  in  1655,  he  was  chofen  representative  for  the 
town  of  Weymouth  ;  and  in  1660  was  made  commif- 
fioner  of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  governor  of  the  town 
and  fort  of  Kinfale,  vice-admiral  of  Munfter,  and  a 
member  of  that  provincial  council.  In  1664  he  was 
chofen  great  captain-commander  under  the  duke  of 
York,  and  diftinguifhed  hitnfelf  in  an  engagement  a- 
gainfl  the  Dutch  fleet ;  after  which  he  took  leave  of 
the  fea,  but  continued  in  his  other  employments  till 
1669.  He  d»ed  in  1670. 

Penn  (William),  an  eminent  writer  among  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  and  the  planter  and  legiflator  of  Penfylvania, 
was  the  fon  of  the  above  Sir  William  Penn,  and  was 
born  at  London  in  1644.  In.  1660,  be  was  entered  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Chrifl-church,  in  Oxford  ; 
but  having  before  received  an  impreflion  from  the 
preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe  a  Quaker,  withdrew 
with  fome  other  ftudents  from  the  national  worfhip, 
and  held  private  meetings,  where  they  preached  and 
prayed  amongft  themfelves.  This  giving  great  offence 
to  the  heads  of  the  college,  Mr  Penn,  though  but  16 
years  of  age,  was  fined  for  nonconformity  ;  and  conti¬ 
nuing  his  religious  exercifes,  was  at  length  expelled  his 
college.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  was,  on  the  fame 
account,  treated  with  great  feverity  by  his  father,  who 
at  luft  turned  him  out  of  doors;  but  his  refentment  af¬ 
terwards  abating,  he  fent  him  to  France  in  company 
with  feme  perfons  of  quality  ;  where  he  continued  a 
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confiderable  time,  and  returned  not  only  well  /killed  in 
the  French  language,  but  a  polite  and  accoirplifhed 
gentleman.  About  the  year  1666,  his  father  commit¬ 
ted  to  his  care  a  confiderable  eftate  in  Ireland.  Being 
found  in  one  of  the  Quakers  meetings  in  Cork,  he, 
with  many  others,  was  thrown  into  prifon  ;  but,  on  his 
writing  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  was  foon  difeharged. 
However,  Ins  father  being  informed  he  ftill  adhered  .to 
his  opinions,  fent  for  him  to  England,  and  finding  him 
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1  flexible  to  ad  his  arguments,  turned  him  out  of  doors 
a  fscond  time.  About  the  year  1 668,  he  became  a 
public  preacher  among  the  Quakers  ;  and  that  year 
was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
wrote  feveral  treatifes.  Being  difeharged  after  feven 
months  im  prifon  merit,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
alfo  preached  amongft  the  Quakers.  Recurning  to 
England,  he  was  in  1670  committed  to  Newgate,  for 
preaching  in  Gracechurch-ftreet  meeting-houfe,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  being  tried  at  the  fefiions  houfe  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  he  was  acquitted.  In  September  the  fame  „ 
year,  his  father  died  ;  and  being  perfe&Iy  reconciled  to 
him,  left  him  both  his  paternal  blefling  and  a  plentiful 
eftate.  But  his  perfections  were  not  yet  at  an  end  ^ 
for  in  1671.  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  preach¬ 
ing  at  a  meeting  in  Whceler-fireet,  London  ;  and  du¬ 
ring  his  imprifonmetft,  which  continued  fix  months,  he 
alfo  wrote  feveral  treatifes.  After  his  difeharge,  he 
went  into  Holland  and  Germany  ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ningof  the  year  1672,  married  and  fettled  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  at  Rickman fworth  in  Hertfordfhire.  The  fame 
year  he  published  feveral  pieces;  and  particularly  one 
again  ft  Reeve  and  Muggleton.  In  1677,  he  again  travel¬ 
led  into  Holland  and  Germany  in  order  to  propagate  hi 6 
opinions;  and  had  frequent  con verfations  with  the  prin - 

cefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
filler  to  the  princefs  Sophia,  mother  to  king  Geo.  I. 
In  1 68  J ,  king  Charles  II.  in  confideration  of  the  fer* 
vices  of  Mr  Penn's  father,  and  feveral  debts  due  to  him 
from  the  crown  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  granted  Mr 
Penn  and  his  heirs  the  province  lying  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  river  Delaware  in  North  America,  which  from 
thence  obtained  the  name  of  Penfylvania .  Upon,  this 
Mr  Perm  publiffied  a  brief  account  of  that  province* 
with  the  king’s  patent  ;  and  propofmg  an  eafy  pur- 
chafe  of  lands,  and  good  terms  of  fettlement  for  fuch 
as  were  inclined  to  remove  thither,  many  went  over. 
Thefe  having  made  and  improved  their  plantations 
good  advantage,  the  governor,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
planters  from  the  native  Indians,  appointed  commif- 
fi oners  to  pirrehafe  the  land  he  had  received  from  the 
king  of  the  native  Indians,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
them.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  planned  and  builc 
and  he  himfeif  drew  up  the  fundamental  conftituticne 
of  Penfylvania  in  24  articles.  In  1681,  he  was  elec¬ 
ted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  the  next  year 
be  embarked  for  Penfylvania,  where  he  continued  about 
two  years,  and  returned  to  England  in  Auguft  1684. 
Upon  the  acceffion  of  King  James  to  the  throne,  he 
was  taken  into  a  great  degree  of  favour  with  his  Ma- 
jefty,  which  expofed  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  a 
Papift  ;  but  from  which  he  fully  vindicated  himfeif. 
However,  *upon  the  Revolution,  he  was  examined  be¬ 
fore  the  council  in  1688,  and  obliged  to  give  fecurity 
for  his  appearance  011  the  firft  day  of  next  term,  which 
was  afttrtvaxds  continued.  He  was  feveral  times  dif¬ 
eharged. 
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^  charged  and  examined  ;  and  at  length  warrants  being 

e!‘natuIa  ifTued  out  againft  him,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
felf  for  two  or  three  years.  Being  at  laft  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  king  and  council,  he  reprefented  his 
innocence  fo  effectually  that  he  was  acquitted.  In  Au- 
;guft  1699,  he,  with  hia  wife  and  family,  embarked  for 
Penfylvania  ;  whence  he  returned  in  1701,  in  order  to 
vindicate  his  proprietary  right,  which  had  been  attack¬ 
ed  during  his  ahfence.  Upon  Queen  Anne’s  accefUon 
*to  the  crown,  he  was  in  great  favour  with  her,  and  was 
often  at  court*  But,  in  1  707,  he  was  involved  in  a  law- 
fuit  with  the  executors  of  a  perfon  who  had  been  for- 
•merly  his  fteward  ;  and,  though  many  thought  him  ag¬ 
grieved,  the  court  of  chancery  did  not  think  proper  to 
relieve  him ;  upon  which  account  he  was  obliged  to  live 
within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  for  feveral  months,  till  the 
matter  in  difpute  was  accommodated.  He  died  in 
17  18. 

At  one  period  of  his  life,  Penn  lodged  in  a  houfe  in 
Norfolk- ftreet  in  the  Strand.  In  the  entrance  to  it 
he  had  a  peeping-hole,  through  which  he  could  fee 
•any  perfon  that  came  to  him.  A  creditor  One  day 
dent  in  his  name,  and  having  been  made  to  wait  more 
than  a  reafonable  time,  he  knocked  for  the  fervant, 
whom  he  afked,  “  Will  not  thy  matter  fee  me  ?** 
€<  Friend  (anfwered  the  fervant)  tie  has  feen  thee,  but 
•he  does  not  like  thee.” 

Mr  Penn’s  friendly  and  pacific  manner  of  treating 
the  Indians  produced  in  them  an  extraordinary  love 
for  him  and  his  people  ;  fo  that  they  have  maintained 
a  perfeCt  amity  with  the  Englifh  in  Penfylvania  ever 
fince.  He  was  the  greateft  bulwark  of  the  Quakers  ; 
in  whofe  defence  lie  wrote  numberlefs  pieces.  I3efide3 
the  above  works,  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  others  • 
the  mott  efteemed  of  which  are,  1.  His  Primitive 
Chriftianity  revived.  2.  His  defence  of  a  paper,  in- 
tiiled  Gofpel  Truths ,  againft  the  Exceptions  of  the  Bi - 
Jhop  of  Cork .  3.  Plis  Perfuafive  to  Moderation. 

4.  His  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England,  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  and  Protettant  Diftenter.  5,  The  Sandy 
Foundation  ttiaken.  6.  No  Crofs,  no  Crown.  7.  The 
great  Cafe  of  Liberty  of  Confidence  debated.  8.  The 
■Chriftian  Quaker  and  his  Teftimony  ftated  and  vindi¬ 
cated.  9.  A  Difcourfe  of  the  general  Rule  of  Faith 
and  Pra&ice,  and  Judge  of  Controveify.  10.  Eng- 
land’s  Prefent  lntereft;  confidered.  11.  An  Addrefs 
to  Proteftants.  12.  His  Refie&ions  and  Maxims- 
13.  His  Advice  to  his  Children.  14.  His  Rife  and 
Progrefs  of  the  People  called  Quakers.  15.  A  Trea- 
tife  on  Oaths.  Mott  of  thefe  have  patted  feveral  edi- 
tio  s,  fame  of  them  many.  The  letters  between  Wil 
Jiam  Penn  and  Dr  Tiliotfon,  and  William  Penn  and 
William  Popple,  Efq;  together  with  Penn’s  letters  to 
the  prince fs  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Hornes,  as  alfo  one  to  his  wife  on  his  going  to 
Penfylvania  are  inferted  in  his  works,  which  were  firtt 
colle&ed  and  publifhed  in  2  vols  folio  ;  and  the  parts 
fince  fele&ed  and  abridged  i  to  1  vol.  folio,  are  very 
much  and  deservedly  admired  for  the  good  fenfe  they 
contain. 

PENNATULA,  or  Sea-pen,  in  natural  hiftory,a 
genus  of  zoophyte,  which,  though  it  fwims  about 
-  freely  in  the  fea,  approaches  near  to  the  gorgonia. 
This  genus  hath  a  bone  along  the  middle  of  the  in¬ 
side,  which  is  its  chief  fuppon  j  and  this  bone  re* 
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ceives  the  fupply  of  its  offeous  matter  by  the  fame  Pennatid 
polype  mouths  that  furnifh  it  with  nourifhment.  v,~ v** 
Linnaeus  reckons  feven  fpecies.  The  name  zoophytes 
under  which  this  genus  is  ranked,  it  is  well  known  fig- 
nifies,  that  the  creature  partakes  both  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  nature  ;  but  fotne  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
nothing  more  but  a  fucus  or  fea  plant.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  an  animal,  however,  and  as  filch  is  free  or  loco¬ 
motive.  Its  body  generally  expands  into  proceffes  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  thefe  proceffes  or  branches  are 
furnifhed  with  rows  of  tubular  denticles:  they  have  a 
polype  head  proceeding  from  each  tube. 

The  fea-pen  is  not  a  coralline,  but  diftinguifhed 
from  it  by  this  fpecific  difference,  corals,  corallines, 
alcyoonfa,  and  all  that  order  of  beings,  adhere  firmly 
by  their  bafes  to  fiibmaiine  fubftances,  but  the  fea- 
pen  either  fwims  about  in  the  water  or  floats  upon 
the  furfiice. 

The  Honourable  Dr  Coote  Molefworth  lately  fent 
one  of  thefe  animals  to  the  ingenious  Mr  Ellis,  the 
author  of  many  curious  papers  on  the  nature  of  coral¬ 
lines,  which  was  taken  in  a  trawl  in  72  fathoms  water, 
near  the  harbour  of  Bred  in  France  :  the  fame  fpecies 
are  frequently  found  in  the  ocean  from  the  coaft  of 
Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  fea,  fometimes  at  confi- 
derable  depths,  and  fometimes  flouting  on  the  furface. 

Mr  Ellis’s  defeription  of  that  fent  him  by  Dr  Molefi 
worth  is  as  follows  : 

Its  general  appearance  greatly  refembles  that  of  a  quill 
feather  of  a  bird’s  wing  (fee  Plate  CCCLXXXVIIL 
fig.  1.);  it  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour;  along  the  back  there  is  a  groove  from  the  quill 
part  to  the  extremity  of  the  feathered  part,  as  there  is 
in  a  pen  ;  the  feathered  part  confifts  of  fins  proceeding 
from  the  ftem,  as  expreffed  in  the  figure.  The  fins  move 
the  animal  backward  and  forward  in  the  wafer,  and 
are  furnifhed  with  fuckers  or  mouths  armed  with  fila¬ 
ments,  which  appear  magnified  as  fig.  t.  There  is 
no  perforation  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  Mr  Ellis  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  exuvia  of  the  animals  upon  which  it 
feeds  are  difeharged  by  the  fame  apertures  at  which  the 
food  is  taken  in ;  and  in  this  it  is  not  fingular,  Nature 
having  obferved  the  fame  ceconomy  in  the  Greenland 
poljrpe,  deferibed  by  Mr  Ellis  in  his  Effay  on  Coral¬ 
lines.  Each  fucker  has  eight  filaments,  which  are 
protruded  when  prey  is  to  be  caught  ;  but  at  othei? 
times  they  are  drawn  back  into  their  cafes,  which  are 
furnifhed  at  the  end  with  fpicuU ,  that  clofe  together 
round  the  entrance,  and  defend  this  tender  part  from 
external  injuries. 

Dr  Bohadfch  of  Prague  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  one  of  thefe  animals  alive  in  the  water,  and 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  what  he  faw  :  46  A 
portion  of  the  ftem  contracted,  and  became  of  a  ftrong 
purple  colour,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  liga¬ 
ture  round  it ;  this  apparent  ligature,  or  zone,  moved 
upwards  and  downwards  fucceflively  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  ftem,  as  well  the  feathered  as  the 
naked  part  ;  it  began  at  the  bottom,  and  moving  up¬ 
wards  to  the  other  extremity,  it  there  diiappeared, 
and  at  the  fame  inftant  appeared  again  at  the  bottom, 
and  al  ended  as  bt'ore  ;  but  as  it  afeended  through  the 
feathered  or  pinnated  part,  it  became  paler.  When 
this  zone  is  much  conftriCted,  the  trunk  above  it 
fwells,  and  acquires  the  form  of  an  onion ;  the  con- 
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•twiamla  firiftion  of  the  trunk  gives  the  colour  to  the  zone, 

v - 1  for  the  intermediate  parts  are  paler  in  porpertion  as 

the  zone  becomes  deeper.  The  end  of  the  naked 
trunk  is  fometimes  curved  like  a  hook  ;  and  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity  there  is  a  finus  or  chink,  which  grows  deeper 
while  the  purple  ring  is  afeending,  and  Shallower  as  it 
i$  coming  down.  The  fins  have  four  motions,  upward 
£nd  downward,  and  backward  and  forwaid,  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right.  The  fkftiy  filaments,  or 
claws,  move  in  all  dire&ions;  and  with  the  cylindrical 
part  from  which  they  proceed  are  fometimes  protruded 
from  the  fins,  tnd  fometimes  hidden  with  them. 

Upon  diffeding  this  animal  the  following  pheno¬ 
mena  were  difeovered.  When  the  trunk  was  opened 
length  wife,  a  faltifh  liquor  flowed  out  of  it,  fo  vifcid 
as  to  hang  down  an  inch.  The  whole  trunk  of  the 
ftem  was  found  to  be  hollow,  the  outward  membrane 
being  very  firong,  and  about  a  tenth  part  of  an  inch 
thick:  within  this  membrane  appeared  another  much 
thinner  ;  and  between  thefe  two  membranes,  in  the 
pinnated  part  of  the  trunk,  innumerable  little  yellow- 
ifh  eggs,  about  the  fize  of  a  white  poppy  feed,  were 
feen  floating  in  a  whitifh  liquor  ;  about  three  parts  of 
the  cavity  within  the  inner  membrane  is  filled  by  a 
kind  of  yellowifh  bone  :  this  bone  is  about  two  inches 
and  an  half  long,  and  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
in  the  middle  it  is  four  fquare,  but  towards  the  ends 
it  grows  round  and  very  taper,  that  end  being  fineft 
which  is  next  th^  pinnated  part  of  the  trunk.  1  his 
bone  is  covered  in  it3  whole  length  with  a  clear  yel¬ 
lowifh  fkin,  which  at  each  end  runs  out  into  a  liga¬ 
ment;  one  is  inferted  in  the  top  of  the  pinnated  trunk, 
and  the  other  in  the  top  of  the  naked  trunk  :  by  the 
help  of  the  upper  ligament  the  end  of  the  bone  is 
either  bent  into  an  arch,  or  difpofed  in  a  ftraight  line. 
The  fins  are  compofed  of  two  fkins ;  the  outward 
one  is  ftrong  and  leathery,  and  covered  over  with  an 
infinite  number  of  crimfon  flreaks  ;  the  inner  fkin  is 
thin  and  tranfparent :  the  fuckers  are  alfo  in  the  fame 
manner  compofed  of  two  fkins,  but  the  outward  fkin 
is  fomething  fofter.  Both  the  fins  and  fuckers  are 
hollow,  fo  that  the  cavity  of  the  fuckers  may  commu¬ 
nicate  wjth  thofe  of  the  fins,  as  the  cavity  of  the  fins 
does  with  that  of  the  trunk. 

Dr  Shaw,  in  the  Hiflory  of  Algiers,  fays,  that 
thefe  animals  are  fo  luminous  in  the  water,  that  in  the 
night  the  fifheimen  difeover  fifhes  fwimming  about  in 
various  depths  of  the  fea  by  the  light  they  give  :  From 
this  extraordinary  quality  Linnseus  calls  this  fpecies  of 
the  fea-pen,  pennatula phofphorea,  and  remarks,  after 
giving  the  fynonems  of  other  authors,  Habitat  in  oceano 
fiindum  il/ummnns. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  fea  pens,  or  fpecies  of  this 
j,]at0  animal,  which  have  not  a  refemblancc  to  a  pen.  There 
ccctxxxviiii8  the  kidney  fhaped  fea-pen  (fee  fig.  3.),  the  feather 
of  the  peacock  filh  (fee  fig.  4.),  the  pennatula  filofa  of 
Linnaeus  (fee  fig.  5.),  his  pennatula  fagita  (fee  fig.  6.), 
his  pennatula  mirabilis  (fee  fig.  7*)’  anc^  ^ie  hngcr- 
fiiaped  fea-pen  {fee  fig.  8.).  The  kidney-fiiaped  fea- 
pen  was  difeovered  fome  time  ago  on  the  coaft  of 
South  Carolina,  and  fent  to  Mr  Ellis  by  John  Gregg, 
Efq;  of  Charleftown.  It  i3  of  a  fine  purple  colour  ; 
the  kidney  part  is  about  an  inch  from  end  to  end, 
and  about  half  an  inch  wide  in  the  narrowed  part ; 
a  tail  proceeds  from  the  middle  of  the  body,,  which  is 
roundilh,  and  about  inch  long ;  is  alfo  full  of  rings  like 
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an  earth-worm,  and  along  the  middle  both  of  the  up¬ 
per  and  under  part  of  it  there  is  a  f mall  groove  which 
runs  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but*  there  is  no  perfo¬ 
ration  at  either  extremity.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  convex,  arad  about  an  inch  thick ;  the  whole 
furface  is  covered  with  fmall  yellow  {tarry  openings, 
through  which  little  fuckers  are  protruded,  each  fur- 
ni fhed  with  fix  tentacula,  or  filaments,  like  what  are* 
obferved  on  fome  corals  ;  the  under  part  of  the  body 
is  quite  flat,  and  is  full  of  ramifications  of  flefiiy  fibres, 
which  proceeding  from  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  as  a 
common  centre,  branch  out  fo  as  to  communicate  with 
the  (tarry  openings  on  the  exterior  edge  and  upper 
furface  of  the  animal.  Of  all  the  pennatulae  yet- 
known  the  feather  fhaped  one,  or  as  it  is  called  the 
fiver  fea-pen  (fee  fig.  I ) ,  is  the  largeft  as  well  as  the; 
moft  fpecious  in  its  appearance.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  fil- 
very  white,  elegantly  llriated  on  each  of  the  featherdik<r 
proceftes  with  lines  or  ftreaks  of  the  deepeft  black. 
It  i3  very  rare,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  feas.  There 
is  a  very  fine  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies  in  the  Britifhi 
Mufeum. 

PENNI  (Giovanni  Francifco),  born  at  Florence  in 
1488,  was  the  difciple  of  Raphael,  who  obferving  h  1*3 
genius  and  integrity,  intruded  his  domefiic  concerns 
entirely  to  his  management ;  by  which  means  he  got  the 
appellation  of  il  fatore ,  or  the  “  Reward,”  which  he 
retained  ever  after.  The  genius  of  Penni  was  univer- 
fal ;  but  his  greateft  pleafure  was  in  painting  landfcape^ 
and  buildings  :  he  w.as  an  excellent  defigner,  and  co¬ 
loured  extremely  well  in  oil,  diftemper,  and  frefco. 
He  painted  portraits  in  an  exquifite  ftyle;  and  had  fuch 
happy  natural  talents,  that  Raphael  left  him  heir  to  his 
fortune  in  partnerfhip  with  Julio  Romano  his  fellow- 
difciple.  After  Raphael’s  death,  Penni  painted  many 
pictures  at  Rome,  particularly  in  the  palace  of  Chigi, 
fo  exa&ly  in  the  ftyle  of  his  mailer,  that  they  might 
not  undefervedly  have  been  imputed  to  him  :  he  finifh-- 
ed,  in  conjunction  with  Julio  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  the; 
celebrated  defigns  of  the  battles  of  Conftantine,  and 
others,  which  Raphael  had  left  imperfect  ;  but  differ¬ 
ing  with  them  about  a  copy  of  the  transfiguration, 
which  the  pope  intended  for  the  king  of  France,  they 
feparated.  Penni  went  to  Naples  ;  but  the  air  of  that 
country  difagreeing  with  his  conftitution,  he  died  foon 
after  in  1528.  He  had  a  brother  called  Lucca  Penni9 
who  worked  at  Genoa  and  other  parts  of  Italy  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Pierino  del  Vaga,  who  married  his  After; 
he  went  thence  to  England,  where  he  worked  for 
Henry  VIII.  and  for  feveral  merchants;  was  employ¬ 
ed  by  Francis  I.  at  Fountainbleau  ;  but  at  laft  quitted 
the  pencil,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  engraving. 

PENNY,  or  Pen y,  in  commerce,  an  ancient  Engliih 
coin,  which  had  formerly  confiderable  courfe  ;  but  is 
now  generally  dwindled  into  an  imaginary  money,  or 
money  of  account.  Camden  derives  the  word  from 
the  Latin  pecunia,  u  money.” 

The  ancient  Englifh  penny,  penig,  or  pening,  was 
the  firft  filver  coin  ftruck  in  England  ;  nay,  and  the 
only  one  current  among  our  Saxon  anceftors  :  as  is 
agreed  by  Camden,  Spelman,  Dr  Hicks,  &c. 

The  penny  was  equal  in  weight  to  our  three-pence  5 
five  of  them  made  one  {hilling,  or  fcilling  Saxon  ;  30. 
a  mark  or  mancufe,  equal  to  our  7  s.  6d . 

Till  the  time  of  King  Edw.l.  the  penny  was  ftrucjk 
with  a  crofs)  fo  deeply  indented  in  it,  that  it  might  be 
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T*e^ny,  cr«fily  broke,  and  parted,  on  occafion,  into  two  parts, 

Penrith.  thcnce  called  halfpennies  }  -  or  into  four,  thence  called 
fourth ings ,  or  farthings.  — r  But  that  prince  coined  it 
without  indenture  ;  in  lieu  of  which,  he  firll  fhuck 
round  halfpence  and  farthings. 

He  alfo  reduced  the  weight  of  the  penny  to  a  ftnnd- 
ard  ;  ordering  that  itfnould  weigh  3  2  grains  of  wheat, 
taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear. — This  penny  was 
called  the  penny  Jler  ling. — Twenty  of  thefe  pence  were 
to  weigh  an  ounce ;  whence  the  penny  became  a 
weight  as  well  as  a  coin.  See  Sterling  and  Penny- 
IV eight. 

The  penny  finding  is  now  nigh  difufed  as  a  coin  ; 
and  feare.e  fubfifts,  but  as  a  money  of  account,  con- 
taining  the  twelfth  part  of  a  (hilling,  or  the  140th  pait 
of  a  pound. 

Penny,  In  ancient  ftatutes,  &c.  is  ufed  for  all  filver 
money.  And  hence  the  ward-penny,  aver -penny ,  hundred- 
penny,  tithing- penny,  and  broth  a  l- penny. 

Penny-  Weight ,  a  Troy  weight,  containing  24  grains; 

*  each  grain  weighing  a  grain  of  wheat  gathered  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  car,  well  dried.  The  name  took  its 
rife  hence,  that  this  was  anciently  the  weight  of  one  of 
our  ancient  filver  pennies.  See  Penny. 

Twenty  of  thefe  penny-weights  make  an  ounce  Troy. 
PENRITH,  an  ancient  town  of  the  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland  in  England,  feated  under  a  hill  called  Penrith- 
Fell,  near  the  rivers  Earnout  and  Lowther.  It  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  for  travellers;  but  has  little' other 
trade,  except  tanning,  and  a  fmall  manufafture  of 
checks.  Formerly  it  had  a  cattle,  but  it  is  now  in 
ruins.  In  the  church  yard  is  a  monument  of  ereat 
antiquity,  confiding  of  two  flone-pillars  1 1  feet  6  inche9 
high,  and  5  in  circumference  in  the  lower  part,  which 
is  rounded  ;  the  upper  is  fquare,  and  tapers  to  a  point  ; 
in  the  fquare  part  is  fome  fret* work,  and  the  relievo 
of  a  crofs  ;  and  on  the  interior  fide  of  one  is  the  faint 
reprefentatiou  of  fome  animal.  But  thefe  flones  are 
mortiftd  at  their  lower  part  into  a  round  one  :  they 
are  about  15  feet  afunder,and  the  fpace  between  them 
is  inclofed  on  each  fide  with  two  very  large  but  thin 
femicirctilar  flones  ;  fo  that  there  is  left  between  pillar 
and  pillar  a  walk  of  two  feet  in  breadth.  Two  of 
thefe  letter  flones  are  plain,  the  others  have  certain 
figures,  at  prefent  fcarce  intelligible.  .  Not  far  from 
thefe  pillars  is  another  called  the  giant's  thumb,  five 
feet  eight  inches  high,  with  an  expanded  head,  per¬ 
forated  on  both  fides;  from  the  middle  the  ttone  rifes 
again  into  a  letter  head,  rounded  at  top;  but  no  part  h  is 
a  tendency  to  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  being  in  no  part 
mutilated.  The  pillars  are  fa  id  to  have  "been  fet  up 
in  memory  of  Sir  Owen  Caefarius,  a  famous  warrior 
buried  here,  who  killed  fo  many  wild  bears,  which 
much  infefled  this  county,  that  the  figures  of  bears, 
cut  out  in  done,  on  each  fide  of  his  grave,  were  fet 
there  in  remembrance  of  the  execution  he  made  among 
thofe  beads  ;  and  it  is  lik\We  faid  his  body  extended 
from  one  pillar  to  the  other.  In  the  market-place 
there  is  a  town-houfe  of  wood,  beautified  with  bears 
climbing  up  a  ragged  daff.  There  is  a  memorandum 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  veflry  without,  that,  in  1598, 
2266  prrfons  died  here  of  the  plague.  There  is  a 
charity  fcTiool  ni  this  place  for  20  boys,  and  another 
for  30  girls,  maintained  by  55  1.  a  year,  by  the  facra- 
fuent-money  and.  parifh-dock.  In  1715  the  Scotch 
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Highlanders  entered  this  town,  and  quartered  in  h  for  Pcnrof?, 
a  night,  in  their  way  to  Prefton,  without  doing  rauch^V^ 
harm;  but  in  the  hft  rebellion,  in  1745,  they  were, 
it  is  faid,  very  rapacious  and  cruel.  Its  handfome  fpa- 
cious  church  has  been  lately  rebuilt',  and  the  roof  fup- 
ported  by  pillars,  vvhofe  fharts  are  of  one  entire  reddifh 
done,  dug  out  of  a  neighbouring  quarry.  On  the 
eafl  part  of  the  parifh,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Eamont,  there  are  two  caves  or  grottoes,  dug  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  and  fnfficient  to  contain  100  men. 

The  pattage  to  them  is  very  narrow  and  dangerous; 
and  it  is  poffible  that  its  perilous  accefs  may  have 
given  it  the  name  of  I /is  Parlh  ;  though  the  vulgar  tell 
drange  dories  of  one  Ifis,  a  giant,  who  lived  there  in 
former  times,  and,  like  Cams  of  old,  ufed  to  feize  men 
and  cattle,  and  draw  them  into  his  den  to  devour 
them.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  that  thefe  fubter- 
raneous  chambers  were  made  for  a  fecure  retreat  in 
time  of  fudden  danger  ;  and  the  iron  gates,  which  were 
taken  away  not  long  ago,  feem  to  confirm  that  fuppo- 
fition.  W.  Long.  3.  16.  N.  Lat.  54.  35. 

PENROSE  (Thomas),  was  the  fon  of  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Mr  Penrofe,  reftor  of  Newbury,  Berks,  a  man 
of  high  char  after  and  abilities,  defended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  Corntfh  family,  beloved  and  refpefted  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Mr  Penrofe,  jun.  being  intended  for  the 
church,  purfued  his  ft udies  with  fuceefs,  at  Cbrift- 
church,  Oxon,  until  the  fummer  cf  1762,  when  his 
ea^er  turn  to  the  naval  and  military  line  overpowering 
his  attachment  to  his  real  intereft,  he  left  his  college, 
and  embarked  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  againft 
Nova  Colonia,  in  South  America,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Macnamsrn.  The  ittiie  was  fatal.  The 
Clive  (the  largefl  veflel)  was  burnt;  and  though  the 
Ambufcade  escaped  (on  board  ef  which  Mr  Penrofe, 
acting  ns  lieutenaut  of  marines,  was  wounded),  yet  t-ne 
hardships  which  he  afterwards  fu (Lined  in  a  prize  (loop, 
in  which  he  was- Rationed,  utterly  ruined  his  confuta¬ 
tion.  Returning  to  England  with  ample  teftimcnials 
O'’  his  gallantry  and  good  behaviour,  he  finifhed,  at 
Hertford  College,  Oxon,  his  courfe  of  (Indies  ;  and 
having  taken  orders,  accepted  the  curacy  of  Newbury, 
the  income  of  which,  by  the  voluntary  fubfeription  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  confiberably  augmented.  After 
he  had  continued  in  that  Ration  about  nine  years,  it 
feerrted  as  if  the  clouds  of  difappointment,  which  had 
hitherto  ovetfhadowed  his  profpefts,  and  tinftured  his 
pooFcal  etthys  with  gloom,  were  clearing  away  ;  for 
he  was  then  prefented  by  a  friend,  who  knew  his 
worth  and  honoured  his  abilities,  to  a  living  worth 
near  500  1.  per  annum.  It  came,  however,  too  late; 
for  the  date  of  Mr  Pcnrofe’s  health  was  now  fuch  ?.s 
left  little  hope,  except  in  the  nfliilance  of  the  waters 
of  Briilol.  Thither  he  went ;  and  there  he  died  in 
1  y 79,  a^ed  36  year3.  In  1768  he  married  Mifs  Mary 
Sioccck  of  Newbury,  by  whom  he  bad  one  child, 
Thomas,  who  was  educated  at  Winton  College. 

Mr  Penrofe  was  refpefted  for  his  extenfive  erudition, 
admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  equally  beloved  and 
efteemed  for  his  focial  qualities.  By  the  poor,  towards 
whom  he  was  liberal  to  his  utmofl  ability,  he  was  ve¬ 
nerated  to  the  higheft  degree.  In  oratory  and  com- 
pofition  his  talents  were  great-  His  pencil  was  ready 
as  his  pen,  arid  011  fubjefts  of  humour  had  uncommon 
merit.  To  his  poetical  abilities  the  public,  by  their 
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reception  of  his  Flights  of  Fancy,  &c.  have  given  a 
favourable  teftimony.  To  fum  up  the  whole,  his  figure 
and  add  refs  were  as  pleafing  as  his  mind  was  orna¬ 
mented. 

PENRYN,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  feated 
on  a  hill  at  the  entrance  of  Falmouth -haven  by  Pen- 
dennis  caftle.  It  confifts  of  about  300  houfes  ;  and  the 
ftreets  are  I  road  and  well  paved.  There  are  fo  many 
gardens  and  orchards  in  it,  that  it  refembles  very  much 
a  town  in  a  wood.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivulets, 
and  has^  an  arm  of  the  fea  on  each  fide  of  it,  with  a 
good  cuftoinhoufe  and  quay,  and  other  neat  buildings. 
It  drives  a  confiderable  trade  in  pilchards,  and  jn  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery.  It  was  anciently  governed  by 
r  portreeve  ;  but  James  I.  made  it  a  corporation,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  mayor,  11  aldermen,  12  common  council- 
men,  with  a  recorder,  fie  ward,  &  c.  an  office  of  record 
every  three  weeks,  with  a  prifon,  and  power  to  try 
felons  in  their  jurifdi&ion.  .And  he  granted,  that  the 
mayor  and  two  aldermen  fhculd  be juftices  of  the  peace, 
and  th?<t  they  fhould  have  a  guildhall.  There  was 
once  a  monafttry  in  this  place,  which  wrs  a  cell  to 
Kirton  ;  and  there  are  Hill  to  be  fetn  a  tower,  and 
part  of  the  garden  walls,  the  ruins  of  a  collegiate 
church.  It  has  neither  church  nor  chapel,  but  belongs 
to  the  parifh  of  Gluvias,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ofF.  It 
lias  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fii.ee  the  firft 
year  of  Queen  Mary  ;  and  James  II.  granted  it  a  new 
charter,  whereby  their  ele&icn  was  veiled  in  the  ma- 
g  ill  racy  only  ;  but  it  was  never  made  ufe  of,  all  the 
inhabitants  that  pay  fcot  and  let,  who  are  not  much 
above  100,  being  the  electors.  Mr  Rymer  gives  a 
very  remarkable  account  how  Penryn  was  once  faved 
by  a  company  of  drolling  players.  He  fays,  that  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century  the  Spaniards 
were  fi  nding  to  l  urn  the  town  juft  as  the  players  were 
fetting  Samfon  upon  the  Philiftines  ;  which  perform¬ 
ance  was  accompanied  with  fueh  drumming  and  fhout- 
ing,  that  the  Spaniards  thought  fome  ambufh  was  laid 
for  them,  aud  fcampered  back  to  their  fhips.  Queen 
Elizabeth  founded  a  free-fcliool  in  this  place.  W.  Long. 
5.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  23. 

PENSACOLA,  a  fettlement  in  North  America, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the  gu'f  of  Mexico. 
It  was  eftablifhed  by  the  French,  and  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in  1763.  Its  firft  difeoverer  was  Set  aftian 
Cabot  in  1497. 

The  year  1781,  fo  difaftrous  to  Britain  in  other 
refpedts,  was  alfo  remarkable  for  the  reduction  of  Pen- 
facola  by  the  Spaniards  under  Don  Bernardo  Galvez. 
Great  preparations  for  this  expedition  had  been  making 
at  the  Huvannah  ;  but  it  was  for  fome  time  retarded 
by  a  dreadful  hurricane  which  attacked  the  Spanifti 
fleet,  and  by  which  four  fhips  of  the  line,  befides 
others  of  inferior  rote,  were  loft,  together  with  the 
people  on  board,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  200c, 
By  this  difafter  the  remainder  were  obliged  to  put 
back  to  the  Havannah  to  repair  ;  but  as  foon  as  the 
fleet  was  again  judged  capable  of  putting  to  fea,  an 
embarkation  was  made  of  near  8000  li  en,  with  Don 
Bernardo  at  their  head,  together  with  five  fhips  of  the 
line,  who  arrived  at  Penfacola  011  the  9th  of  March 
1781.  This  force  was  foon  augmented  by  ten  fhips 
of  the  line  and  fix  fiigates  ;  while  General  Campbell, 
the  Britifh  governor,  could  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable 
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armament  with  few  more  than  tooo  men,  con  ft  fling  of 
fome  regulars  and  feamen,  with  the  inhabitants.  i  lie 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  the  principal  ob- 
je&  of  defence,  was  guarded  by  two  fmall  armed  vef- 
fels,  but  they  were  insufficient  to  fecond  the  batteries 
that  had  been  ere&ed  for  its  protection  ;  and  thefe, 
without  the  affiftance  of  fome  fhips  of  force,  were  in¬ 
capable  of  refilling  a  vigorous  attack.  Notvvithftand- 
ing  this  prodigious  odds,  however,  the  Spaniards  met 
with  the  moft  determined  oppefition.  Every  inch  of 
ground  was  difputed  with  the  greeted  refolution.  The 
h;  rhour  was  not  forced  without  the  greateft  difficulty, 
nor  could  the  vefTels  be  taken  that  defended  it  ;  the 
companies  belonging  to  them,  after  fetting  them  on 
fire,  retired  on  fhore. 

The  Spaniards,  now  in  pofieftion  of  the  harbour, 
inverted  the  place  in  form,  and  rrtide  their  approaches 
in  a  cautious  and  regular  manner  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  befieged  were  no  lefs  a&ive  and  vigilant  in 
their  own  defence.  Sallies  were  made  occafionaily 
with  great  fuccefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  fire  was  kept  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  only 
greatly  to  annoy,  but  even  to  ftrike  the  befiegtrs  with 
aftonifhinent.  This  incenfcd  the  Spanifti  general  the 
more,  as  he  knew  that  the  garrifon  could  expedf  no 
rtlief,  and  therefore  that  all  their  efforts  cotfd  only 
piolong  the  date  of  their  furrender.  The  refiftarcc 
was  the  more  mortifying,  as  he  was  perfectly  confcioii* 
of  the  bravery  of  his  troops  ;  and  lie  had  artillery  fit, 
as  his  officers  exprefted  themfelves,  “  to  be  employed 
againft  Gibraltar. ”  With  all  thefe  advantages,  how¬ 
ever,  fo  refolute  was  the  defence  of  the  garrifon,  that 
after  the  fiege  had  continued  for  two  months,  very  little 
hope  could  he  entertained  of  its  fpeedy  termination. 
As  they  defpaired  therefore  of  making  any  cfFe&u  1 
imnreffion  by  means  of  their  cannon,  they  eteded  1 
battery  of  mortars,  with  which  they  bombarded  a  re¬ 
doubt  that  commanded  the  main  avenue  to  the  place  ; 
and  in  this  they  were  favoured  by  an  unexpedled  acci¬ 
dent.  On  the  8th  of  May  a  fhdl  burit  open  the 
door  of  the  powder  magazine  under  the  redoubt,  by 
which  it  was  blown  up,  with  the  lofs  of  near  100  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Fortunately  for  the  garrifon, 
however,  two  flank-works  ftiil  remained  entire,  from 
both  which  fo  heavy  a  fire  was  kept  up,  that  though 
nnafTault  was  immediately  given,  the  afthilants  were  re- 
pulfed  with  great  daughter.  This  afforded  leifure  to 
the  garrifon  to  carry -eff  the  wounded  men,  with  fome 
of  the  artillery,  and  to  fpike  up  the  reft.  As  the 
enemy,  however,  foon  recovered  themfelves,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  get  eral  ftorm,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
abandon  the  flank  works,  and  retire  ir  to  the  body  of 
the  place.  The  pofteffion  of  thefe  outworks,  however, 
gave  the  enemy  fuch  advantages,  that  the  place  was 
no  longer  tenable.  Their  fituation,  on  a  rifing  round, 
enabled  them  to  command  the  battery  oppofi  e  to  their' 
chief  approach  with  f.nall  arms,  and  to  tingle  out  the 
men  at  their  guns.  A  capitulation  therefore  became 
absolutely  neceliary,  which  was  obtained  on  honourable 
terms.  The  town,  with  the  whole  province  of  Weft 
Florida,  was  confirmed  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  treaty 
of  1783.  W.  Long.  87.  20.  N.  Ld.  30.  22. 

PENSANCE,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  at 
the  bottom  of  Mountfbay,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
Laud’s  End.  It  wa*  burnt  in  1593  by  the  Spaniards, 
R  wliOf 
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•Pennies,  who,  with  four  galleys,  furprlfed  this  part  of  the  coaft, 
Per.filvania.ancj  pet  £re  tc  feveral  villages  and  farms :  but  it  was 
4  foon  after  rebuilt,  made  one  of  the  coinage  towns, 

and  has  now  a  confidence  trade.  It  lies  in  the  panlh 
of  Madern,  noted  for  it3  reftorative  fpring,  very  effec¬ 
tual  in  the  cure  of  lamenefa  as  well  as  the  cholic,  &c. 

It  is  well  built  and  populous,  and  has  many  (hips  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  The  fhore  abounds  fo  with  lead,  un, 
and  copper  ore,  that  the  veins  thereof  appear  on  the 
utmoft  extent  of  land  at  low- water  mark.  .  .  . 

PENSILES  horti,  Hanging  Gardens ,  in  antiquity. 

See  Baeylon,  n°  p  .  .  .  _  . 

PENSILVANIA,  late  one  of  the  principal  bntilh 
colonies  in  North  America,  had  its  name  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  Quaker  William  Penn,  fon  of  Sir  William,  com- 
jnanderof  the  Englifti  fleet  in  Oliver  Cromwells  time, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Ch.  II.’s  reign,  who  obtained 
a  grant  of  it  in  the  year  1679  ;  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Delaware  bay  and  river,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ; 
on  the  north  by  th*  country  of  the  Iroquois,  or  five 
nations  ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  Maryland.  Its 
extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  200  miles  ;  but 
its  breadth  varies  greatly,  from  15,  and  even  lefs,  to 

The  air  in  Penfil vania  is  fweet  and  clear.  The  fall, 
or  autumn,  begins  about  the  20th  of  O&ober,  and 
Lafts  till  the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  winter 
lets  in,  which  continues  till  March,  and  is  fometimes 
extremely  cold  and  fevere  ;  but  the  air  is  then  generally 
dry  and  healthy.  The  river  Delaware,  though  very 
broad,  is  often  frozen  over.  From  March  to  June, 
that  is,  in  the  fpring,  the  weather  is  more  inconftant 
than  in  the  other  feafons.  In  the  months  of  July, 
A 11  cuft,  and  September,  the  heats  would  be  almoft  in¬ 
tolerable,  if  they  were  not  mitigated  by  frequent  cool 
breezes.  The  wind  during  the  fnmmer  is  generally 
fouth- we  ft  5  but  in  the  winter  blows  for  the  molt  part 
from  the  north  weft,  over  the  fnowy  frozen  mountains 
and  lakes  of  Canada,  which  occaiions  theexcefiive  cold 
durinc  that  feafon.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  this 
ftate  differs  not  materially  from  that  of  Conne&icut, 
except  that  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountains  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  much  more  regular.  The  inhabitants  never 
feel  thofe  quick  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat,  by  a 
change  of  the  wind  from  north  to  fouth,  as  thofe  fo 
frequently  experience  who  live  eaftward  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  near  the  fea.  The  hot  fouthwardly  winds 
get  chilled  by  palling  over  the  long  chain  of  Allegany 

Longevity,  whentolerallyafcertained,  is  doubtlefs  the 

trueft  mark  of  the  healthinefs  of  any  country  ;  but  this 
ftate,  which  has  not  been  fettled  above  100  years,  is 
not  fufiicieDtiy  old  to  determine  from  fafts  the  ftate  of 
longevity.  Among  the  people  called  Quakers,  who 
are  the  oldeft  fettlers,  there  are  infiances  of  longevity, 
oecafioned  by  their  living  in  the  old  cultivated  coun¬ 
ties,  and  the  temperance  impofed  on  them  by  their 
religion.  There  are  fewer  long-lived  people  among  the 
Geimans  than  among  other  nations,  oecafioned.  by 
their  excefs  of  labour  and  low  diet.  They  live  chiefly 
upon  vegetables  and  watery  food,  that  affords  too  little 
ncnrifhment  to  repair  the  wafte  of  their  firength  by 
hard  labour.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  children  born  in 
Philadelphia  die  under  two  years  of  age,  and  chiefly 
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with  a  difeafe  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Very  fe wPer.fi! vani* 
die  at  this  age  in  the  country. 

As  to  the  face  of  this  country,  towards  the  coaft, 
like  the  adjacent  colonies,  it  is  flat,  but  rifes  gradually 
to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the  weft.  As  much 
as  nearly  one  third  of  this  ftate  may  be  called  moun¬ 
tainous  $  particularly  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  Cumberland,  p?.rt  of  Franklin,  Dauphin,  and 
part  of  Bucks  and  Northampton,  through  which  pafs, 
under  various  names,  the  numerous  ridges  and  fpur3, 
which  colleftively  form  what  we  choofe  to  cali,  for 
the  fake  of  clearneft,  the  great  range  of  Allegany  moan - 
tains.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
country  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fide  of  the  range  of 
mountains  we  have  juft  been  deferibing.  Between  thefe 
mountains  and  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  which  run 
into  the  Atlantic,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the 
fouthern  ftates,  are  feveral  ranges  of  ftones,  fan'*, 
earths,  and  minerals,  which  lie  in  the  utmoft  confufion. 

Beds  of  ftone,  of  vaft  extent,  particularly  of  limeftone, 
have  their  feveral  layers  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  thrown  confufedly  in  every  dire£ion.  Between 
thefe  lower  falls  and  the  ocean  is  a  very  extenfive  col- 
ieftion  of  fand,  clay,  mud,  and  (hells,  partly  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  of  the  fea,  partly  brought  down  by 
floods  from  the  upper  county,  and  partly  produced  by 
the  decay  of  vegetable  fubftances.  .  The  country  weft-, 
ward  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  thefe  refpe&s,  is 
totally  different.  It  is  very  irregular,  broken,  and  va¬ 
riegated,  but  there  are  no  mountains  ;  and  when  viewed 
from  the  moft  weftern  ridge  of  the  Allegany,  it  .ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  vaft  extended  plain.  All  the  various 
ftrata  of  ftone  appear  to  have  lain  undifturbed  in  the 
fituation'wherein  they  were  firft  formed.  The  layers 
of  clay,  fand,  and  coal,  are  nearly  horizontal.  Scarcely 
a  (ingle  inftance  is  to  be  found  to  the  contrary.  Every 
appearance,  in  Ihort,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion, 
that  the  original  cruft,  ia  which  the  ftone  was  formed, 
has  never  been  broken  up  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  as  it  evidently  has  been  eaftward  of  them. 

The  chief  rivers  are  three,  Delaware,  Sufquehanna* 
and  Skoolkil.  The  Delaware,  iifmg  in  the  country 
of  the  Iroquois,  takes  its  courfe  fouth  ward  ;  and  after 
dividing  this  province  from  that  of  New  Jerfcy,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  promontories  or 
capes  May  and  Henlopen,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large 
bay,  called  from  the  river  Delaware  Bay .  This  river 
13  navigable  above  200  miles.  The  Sufquehanna  rifes 
alfo  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  running  fouth 
through  the  middle  of  the  province,  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Chefapeake,  being  navigable  a  great  way  for  large 
fhips.  The  Skoolkil  has  its  fource  in  the  fame  country 
as  the  other  two,  and  alfo  runs  fouth,  almoft  parallel 
to  them  ;  till  at  length,  turning  to  the  eaftward,  it 
falls  into  the  Delawaie  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  navigable  for  boats  above  100  miles.  Thefe  rivers, 
with  the  numerous  creeks  and  harbours  in  Delaware 
bay,  capable  of  containing  the  largeft  fleets,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  the  trade  of  this  province. 

As  to  the  foil,  produce,  and  traffic  of  Penfilvania, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  New-York  and  the 
Jerseys,  fince  what  is  there  faid  on  thofe  heads  is 
equally  applicable  to  this  province  ;  and  if  there  is  any 
difference,  it  is  on  the  fide  of  this  province.  They 
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Pen£lvania.have  feme  rice  here,  but  in  no  great  quantities;  and  fome 

-  tobacco,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Virginia.  From 

the  premiums  offered  by  the  fociety  of  arts  in  London, 
it  appears  that  the  foil  and  climate  of  this  province  are 
looked  upon  as  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  fome  fpe- 
cies  of  vines.  The  trade  cariied  on  from  hence  and 
the  other  colonies  to  the  French  and  Dutch  iflands  and 
Surinam,  was  greatly  to  the  difad  vantage  of  Britain, 
and  very  deftrudlive  to  the  fugar-colonies :  for  they 
take  molaffes,  rum,  and  other  fpirits,  with  a  great 
many  European  goods,  from  thefe  foreigners  ;  carrying 
them  horfes,  provifions,  and  lumber  in  return  ;  without 
which  the  French  could  not  carry  on  their  fugar-ma- 
nufa&ures  to  that  advantage  they  do. 

New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfilvania,  were  dif- 
covered,  with  the  reft  of  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  Sebaftian  Cabot, 
for  the  crown  of  England  ;  but  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  the  firft  adventurer  that  attempted  to  plant  colo¬ 
nies  on  thefe  fhores,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifabeth ; 
and,  in  honour  of  that  princefs,  gave  all  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  North  America  the  name  of  Virginia .  Mr 
Hudfon,  an  Englifhman,  failing  to  that  part  of  the 
coaft  which  lies  between  Virginia  and  New  England, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  being 
about  to  make  a  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  Hudfon’s 
river,  the  Dutch  gave  him  a  fum  of  money  to  difpofe 
of  his  intereft  in  this  country  to  them.  In  the  year 
1608  they  began  to  plant  it;  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
purchafe,  laid  claim  to  all  thofe  countries  which  are  now 
denominated  Arew  York ,  New  Jerfey>  and  Petijilvania ; 
but  there  remaining  fome  part  of  this  coaft  which  was 
not  planted  by  the  Hollanders,  the  Swedes  fent  a  fleet 
of  fhips  thither,  and  took  pofleflion  of  it  for  that 
crown  ;  but  the  Dutch  having  a  fuperior  force  in  the 
neighbourhood,  compelled  the  Swedes  to  fubmit  to 
their  dominion,  allowing  them,  however,  to  enjoy  the 
plantations  they  had  fettled.  The  English  not  admit¬ 
ting  that  either  the  Dutch  or  Swedes  had  any  right 
to  countries  firft  difeovered  and  planted  by  a  fubjecl:  of 
England,  and  part  of  them  at  that  time  pofleffed  by 
the  fubje&s  of  Great  Britain,  under  charter  from 
Queen  Elifabeth  and  King  James  I.  King  Charles  II. 
during  the  firft  Dutch  war  in  1664,  granted  the 
countries  of  New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfilvania, 
of  which  the  Dutch  had  ufnrped  the  pofleflion,  to  his 
brother  James  Duke  of  York  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Carr 
being  fent  over  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  and 
m  lanc*  forces,  and  fummoning  the  Dutch  governor  of 
the  city  of  New  Amfterdam,  now  New  York,  to 
furrender,  he  thought  fit  to  obey  the  fummons,  and 
yield  that  capital  to  the  En^lifh  :  the  reft  of  the 
places  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 
followed  his  example  ;  and  thefe  countries  were  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  Englifh  by  the  Dutch  at  the  next  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  two  natrons.  The  Duke  of  York 
afterwards  parcelled  them  out  to  under  proprietors  ; 
felling,  in  particular,  to  William  Penn  the  elder,  in 
168:3,  the  town  of  Newcaftle,  alias  Delaware,  and  a 
diftrief  of  1 2  miles  roond  the  fame ;  to  whom,  his 
heirs  and  afligns,  by  another  deed  of  the  fame  date, 
he  made  over  all  that  trad  of  land  from  12  miles  fouth 
of  Newcaftle  to  the  Whore  hills,  otherwife  called  Cape 
Henlopen ,  now  divided  into  the  two  counties  of  Kent. 

Suffex,  which,  with  Newcaftle  diiirid,  are  com- 
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monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Three  Lower  Conn- Penfilvania* 
ties  upon  Delaware  River.  All  the  reft  of  the  under-  v“"" 
proprietors,  fome  time  after,  furrendered  their  charters 
to  the  crown  ;  whereby  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys 
became  royal  governments;  but  Penn  retained  that 
part  of  the  country  which  had  been  fold  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  together  with  what  had  been  granted 
to  him  before  in  1 680-1,  which  now  conftitutes  the 
province  of  Penfilvania.  As  foon  as  Penn  ha .1  got  his 
patent,  he  began  to  plant  the  country.  Thofe  who 
went  over  from  England  were  generally  Diflenters  and 
Quakers,  whofe  religion  is  eftabliihed  by  law  here,  but 
with  a  toleration  of  all  other  Proteftant  feds.  The 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  who  were  fettled  here  before  Mr 
Penn  became  proprietor,  choofing  ftill  to  refide  in  this 
country,  as  they  did  in  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys, 
obtained  the  fame  privileges  as  the  reft  of  his  majefty's 
fubjeds  ;  and  their  descendants  are  now  in  a  manner 
the  fame  people  with  the  Englifti,  fpeaking  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  being  governed  by  their  laws  and  cuftoms. 

Mr  Penn,  however,  not  fatiified  with  the  title  grant¬ 
ed  him  by  King  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  bought 
the  lands  alfo  of  the  Indians  for  a  valuable  confidera- 
tion,  or  what  they  efteemed  fuch  (though  20  miles  were 
purchafed,  at  firft,  for  lefs  than  an  acre  about  Phila¬ 
delphia  would  pay  now),  paying  them  in  cloth,  tools, 
and  utenfils,  to  their  entire  fatisfadion  ;  for  they  had 
not  hands  to-cultivate  the  hundredth  part  of  their  lands, 
and  if  they  could  have  raifed  a  produd,  there  w?.s  no¬ 
body  to  buy  :  the  purchafe,  therefore,  was  all  clear 
gain  to  them  ;  and,  by  the  coming  of  the  Englifti, 
their  paltry  trade  became  fo  profitable,  that  they  foon 
found  their  condition  much  altered  for  the  better;  and 
are  now  as  well  clothed  and  fed  as  the  European  pea- 
fantry  in  many  places. 

Penfilvania  is  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  colonies 
in  Noith  America,  having  never  had  any  quarrel 
with  the  natives.  Whenever  they  defire  to  extend 
their  fettlements,  they  purchafe  new  lands  of  the  fa- 
chems,  never  taking  any  by  force  ;  but  the  Indians 
now  let  a  very  high  price  upon  their  lands,  in  compa¬ 
rison  of  what  they  did  at  firft,  and  will  hardly  part 
with  them  at  any  rate.  In  an  eftirnate  of  the  proprie¬ 
tary  eftate  of  the  province,  publifhtd  above  40  years 
ago,  we  find,  that  the  proprietaries,  who  alone  can 
purchafe  lands  here  from  the  natives,  had  bought  feven 
millions  of  acres  for  no  more  than  750I.  fleriing,  which 
the  proprietaries  afterwards  fold  at  the  rate  of  15  1. 
for  every  100  acres.  The  Indian  council  at  Onanda- 
go,  however,  difapproved  of  their  deputies  parting 
with  fo  much  land;  and,  in  the  year  1755,  obliged 
the  proprietaries  to  reconvey  great  part  o f  the  fame  to 
the  Indians. 

A  difpute  fulfilled  a  long  time  between  the  pro¬ 
prietaries  of  this  province  and  Lord  Baltimore,  pro¬ 
prietary  of  Maryland,  about  the  right  to  certain  Ian  is; 
which  was  at  laft  amicably  adjufted,  though  greatly 
In  favour  of  the  Penns. 

About  the  year  1704  there  happened  fome  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  conftitution  of  the  province.  The  efta- 
blifhment  that  took  place,  and  fubfifted  till  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  broke  out,  con  ft  Red  of  a  governor,  council, 
and  aflembly,  each  with  much  the  fame  power  and 
privileges  as  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  New  York. 

The  lieutenant-governor  and  council  were  appointed 
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Penfiivania.  by  the  proprietors  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  with 

• - v -  his  maiehy’s  approbation  ;  but  if  the  laws  enafted 

here  were  not  repealed  within  fix  months  after  they 
had  been  prefented  to  the  king  for  his  approbation  or 
difallowance,  they  were  not  repealable  by  the  crown 

after  that  time.  _  „  „  ..  .  , 

Bv  the  prcfent  canftitntion  of  Penfiivania,  which 
was eftabKfheil  in  September  1 776,  all  legifhtive  powers 
are  lodged  in  a  ftngle  body  of  men,  which  is  ftyled. 
The  general  nfimlly  of  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of 
Pen  ft! v*n\a.  '  The  qualification  required  to  render  a 
perfon  eligible  to  this  aflVmbiy  is,  two  years  refidence 
in  the  city  or  county  for  which  he  is  chofen.  The  qua¬ 
lifications  of  the  electors  are,  full  age,  and  one  year’s 
refidence  in  the  Rate,  with  payment  of  public  taxes 
during  that  time.  But  the  funs  of  freeholders  are  in- 
titled  to  vote  for  reprefentatives,  without  any  qualifi¬ 
cation  except  full  age.  No  man  can  be  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  affembly  more  than  four  years  in  feven. 
The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  annually  on  the  fecond 
Tucfday  in  October,  and  they  meet  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  the  fame  month.  The  fupreme  executive 
power  is  lodged  in  a  prefident,  and  a  council  conhftmg 
of  a  member  from  each  county.  The  prefident  is  elect¬ 
ed  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  affembly  and 
council,  and  from  the  members  of  council.  A  viee- 
pretident  is  chofen  at  the  fame  time.  The  counfellors  are 
chofen  by  the  freemen  every  third  year  ;  and  having 
ferved  three  years*  they  are  ineligible  for  the  four  fuc- 
ceedimr  years.  The  appointments  of  one  third  only 
of  the°membm  expire  every  year  ;  by  which  rotation 
no  more  than  one  third  can  be  new  members. 

With  refped  to  population,  Morfe  informs  us,  that 
in  1787  the  inhabitants  in  Penfiivania  were  reckoned 
at  360,0 co.  It  is  probable  they  are  now  more  nu¬ 
merous,  perhaps  400,000.  If  we  fix  them  at  this,  the 
populat  on  for  every  fqnare  mile  will  be  only  nine;  by 
which  it  appears  that  Penfiivania  is  only  one  fifth  a3 
populous  as  Connecticut.  But  Connecticut  was  fet¬ 
tled  nearly  half  a  century  before  Penfiivania  ;  fo  that 
in  ordtr  to  do  jufliee  to  Penfiivania  in  the  compari- 
fon,  we  mull  anticipate  her  probable  population  50 
years  hence.  Thefe  inhabitants  confi  t  of  emigrants 
from  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  *nd  Scotland.  1  he 
Friends  and  Epifcopalians  are  chiefly  of  Englith  ex¬ 
traction,  and  compofe  about  one  third  of  the :  m hab  1- 
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lanes.  They  live  principally  in  the  city  of  PhiUuel- 
pliia,  and  in  the  counties  of  Chefter,  Pbi.adelphia, 


Bucks,  and  Montgomery.  The  Irifli  are  moltly  1’ref- 
byterians.  Their  anceftors  came  from  the  north  of 


oyienaiis.  i-uvn  0  T  , 

Ireland,  which  was  originally  fettled  from  Seot.and ; 


hence  they  have  fometimes  1  een  called  Scotch  Irifli, 
to  denote  their  double  defeent.  But  they  are  com¬ 
monly  and  more  properly  called  Into,  or  the  defend¬ 
ants  of  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  1  hey  in¬ 
habit  the  weftern  and  frontier  counties,  and  are  nu¬ 
merous.  The  Germans  compofe  one  quarter  at  leait, 
if  not  a  third,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Penfiivania.  I  hey 
inhabit  the  north  parts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  counties  ofPhiladelphia,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Dau¬ 
phin,  Lancafier,  York*  and  Northampton;  moftly  in 
the  four  laft.  They  confift  of  Lutherans  (who  are  the 
moft  numerous  fed),  Calvinifts,  Moravians,  Menno- 
nifL/r tinkers  (corruptly  called  Dunkers),  and  Swing- 
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felters,  who  are  a  fpeciea  of  Quaker*.  Thefe  are  ail  Penfiivania. 
diftinguiftied  for  their  temperance,  induftry,  ani  eco-  » 
nomy.  The  Germans  have  ufually  15  of  6p  members 
in  the  affembly  :  and  fome  of  them  h  we  arrfen  to  the 
firft  honours  in  the  flate,  and  now  till  a  number  of  the 
higher  offices.  Yet  the  lower  clafs  are  very  ignorant 
and  fuperftitfoua.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  them 
going  to  market  with  a  little  bag  of  fait  tied  to  their 
horfes  manes,  for  the  purpofe,  they  fay.  of  keeping 
off  the  witches.  , 

The  Baptiils  (except  the  Mennomlt  and  I  unker 
Baptills,  who  are  Germans)  are  chiefly  the  defeend- 
ants  of  emigrants  from  Wales,  and  are  not  numerous. 

A  proportionate  affemblage  of  the  national  prejudices, 
the  manners,  cuftoms,  religions,  and  political  fentiments 
of  all  thefe,  will  form  the  Penfiivania  character.  As 
the  leading  traits  in  this  character,  thus  conftituted,  we 
may  venture  to  mention  intuftry,  frugality  bordeung 
in  fome  inflances  on  parfimony,  enterprife,  a  tafte  and 
ability  for  improvements  iu  mechanics,  iu  manufactures, 
in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and  in  trie  liberal  fciences; 
temperance,  plainnefs,  and  fimplicity  in  drefs  and  man¬ 
ners  :  pride  and  humility  in  their  extremes;  inoiten- 
fivenefs  and  intrigue  v  in  regard  to  religion,  variety 
and  harmony;  liberality,  and  its  oppofites,  fuperiUion 
and  bigotry  ;  and  in  politics  an  unhappy  jargon.  Such 
appear  to  be  the  dillinguilhing  traits  iu  the  collective 

Penfilvanian  character.  .  ... 

Of  the  great  variety  of  religious  denominations  m 
Penfiivania,  the  Friends  or  Quakers  are  the  moil  nu¬ 
merous.  They  were  the  firft  lcttlcrs  of  Penfiivania  irv 
1682  under  William  Penn,  and  have  ever  fince  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  I  hey 
neither  give  titles  nor  ufe  compliments  in  their  conver- 
fation  or  writings,  believing  that  whatfoever  is  more  than 
yea ,  yea,  and  nay ,  nay ,  cometb  of  evil.  They  confcien- 
tioufly  avoid,  as  unlawful,  kneeling,  bowing,  or  unco¬ 
vering  the  head  to  any  perfon.  They  difeard  all  lu- 
perfluities  in  drefs  or  equip ige  ;  all  games,  fports,  and 
plays,  as  unbecoming  the  Chiiftian.  Swear  not  at  at  , 
is  an  article  of  their  creed  literally  oh  ferved  in  its  ut- 
moft  extent.  They  believe  it  unlawful  to  fight  in  any 
cafe  whatever  ;  and  think  that  if  their  enemy  fmite 
them  on  the  one  cheek ,  they  ought  to  turn  to  him  the  other 
alfo .  They  are  generally  honeft,  pun&ual,  and  tvea- 
pun&ilious  in  their  dealings  ;  provident  for  the^  necef- 
fities  of  their  poor;  friends  to  humanity,  and  ot  courfe 
enemies  to  {Every  ;  Arid  in  their  difeipline ;  caretul 
in  the  obftrvance  even  of  the  punctilios  in  drels^  fpeechr 
and  manners,  which  their  religion  enjoins;  faithful  m» 
the  education  of  their  children  ;  induitrious  in  their  fe- 
veral  occupations.  In  ihort,  whatever  peculiarities  and 
miftakes  thofe  of  other  denominations  have  fuppofed 
they  have  fallen  into,  in  point  of  religious  defines, 
they  have  proved  themfelves  to  be  good  citizens.  Next 
to  the  Quakers,  the  Prefbyterians  are  the  moft  nume¬ 
rous.  dTiere  are  upwards  of  60  minutes  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  and  Calvinift  religion,  who  are  of  German  ex¬ 
traction,  now  in  this  Rate  ;  ail  of  whom  have  one  or 
more  congregations  under  their  care  ;  and  many  o 
them  preach  in  fplendid  and  expeufive  churches  ;  and 
yet  the  firft  Lutheian  minifter,  who  arrived  in  Pen¬ 
fiivania  about  40  years  ago,  was  alive  1'8.7!n*, 
probably  is  Hill,  as  was  aifo  the  fecond  Calvtmftical 
r  1  nun  liter. 
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enfilvsn'a.mmiftcr.  The  Lutherans  do  not  differ  in  ary  thing 
— V — -  effentiai  from  the  Epifcopalians,  nor  do  the  Calvinifts 
from  the  Prcfbyterian8. 

The  Moravians  are  of  German  extra&ion.  Of  this 
religion  there  are  about  1300  fouls  in  Penfilvania, 
viz.  between  500  an  1  6.0  in  Bethlehem,  450  in  Na¬ 
zareth,  and  upwards  of  3C0  at  Litrz  in  Lancafter 
county.  They  call  thcmfclves  the  United  Brethren  of 
the  Prctefant  Epi/afal  church .  They  are  called  Mo¬ 
ravians  ^  becanfe  the  firft  fettlers  in  the  Engliffi  domi¬ 
nions  were  cbiiflv  migrants  from  Moravia.  See  Hern- 
hutters,  and  Unitas  Fratrum  ;  and  for  the  Men- 
nonites,  fee  M^nnonites.  They  were  introduced  in¬ 
to  America  by  Count  Zuidzendorf,  and  fettled  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  which  is  their  principal  fettlement  in  America, 
as  early  as  1741.  For  the  Tunkers,  fee  Tunkers. 

There  are  a  great  many  literary,  humane,  and  other 
lifeful  focieties,  in  Peiifiivania  ;  more,  it  is  Paid,  than 
in  any  of  the  United  Provinces.  There  are  fevcrcl 
univeilities  and  colleges  at  Philadelphia  and  other 
places:  See  Philadelphia.  Lancafter,  Carlifle,  and 
Pittfburgh,  are  the  chief  towns  after  Philadelphia. 

Penfilvania  is  divided  into  feven  counties ;  four  of 
which  are  called  the  Upper  and  three  the  Lower .  Of 
the  upper,  viz,.  Buckingham,  Philadelphia,  Cliefter, 
and  Lancafter,  the  three  firft  are  the  land*  included  in 
King  Charles  II. ’s  grant,  and  defigned  Penfilvania ; 
the  lower,  viz.  thofe  of  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suflex, 
were  called  Nova  Be/gia  before  the  duke  of  York  fold 
them,  as  we  obferved  above,  to  Mr  Penn.  The  up¬ 
per  counties  end  at  Marcus  Hook,  four  miles  below 
Chefter  town,  where  the  lower  begin,  and  run  along 
the  coafl  near  too  miles.  Each  of  thefe  counties  had 
a  fheriff,  with  a  quarterly  and  monthly  feffion,  and  af- 
fizes  twice  a  year. 

In  the  Phiiofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1757,  there 
is  an  account  of  a  copper  fpring  in  Penfilvania.  This 
fpring  rifes  from  a  copper  mine,  and  will  difiolve  iron 
in  lefs  time  by  three-fourths  than  the  waters  of  Wick¬ 
low  in  Ireland,  lately  described  by  Dr  William  Henry 
and  Dr  Bond.  From  the  folution  of  iron  in  thefe  wa¬ 
ters,  about  half  the  quantity  of  pure  copper  is  procu¬ 
red  by  melting  it  in  a  crucible  :  but  though  thefe  wa¬ 
ters  melt  iron  fooner  than  the  Irifh  waters,  yet  the  fo¬ 
lution  does  not  produce  fo  great  a  proportion  of  cop¬ 
per  ;  for  the  pure  copper  procured  from  the  folution  of 
iron  in  the  Irifh  waters  is  to  the  folution  as  16  to  20. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  fpring,  which  fupplies 
800  hhds.  in  24  hours,  are  many  ores  of  vitriol  and  ful- 
phur  ;  the  water  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  of  an  acid, 
Iweet,  auftere,  inky,  and  naufeous  tafle.  It  is  very 
heavy  ;  for  the  hydrometer,  which  was  immerfed  in  it, 
flood  at  the  fame  height  as  in  a  folution  of  one  ounce 
fix  drams  of  Englifh  vitriol  in  a  quart  of  water.  A 
very  fmail  quantity  of  the  folution  of  potafhes  inftant- 
3y  precipitates  the  metallic  parts  of  this  water  in  three 
different  colours  ;  ochre  at  the  top,  green  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  white  at  bottom  ;  a  clean  knife  kept  in  it  a 
few  minutes,  is  covered  with  a  bright  copper  colour. 
But  befides  a  large  proportion  of  copper,  this  water 
contains  alfo  a  large  proportion  of  vitriol  of  iron.  A 
pint  of  it  exhaled  by  a  flow  fire  left  400  grains  of  folid 
contents,  which  appeared  to  be  chiefly  ialine;  for  196 
grains  of  it,  diffolved  and  filtered,  did  not  leave  above 


four  grains  of  indifToluble  matter.  It  appears  there- .  Penfilvamp* 
fore,  that  the  proportion  of  vitriolic  parts  in  this  wa- 
ter  is  fix  drams  to  a  pint;  confequently  it  is  a  ftronger 
folution  of  vitriol  than  fea  water  is  of  marine  fait.  So 
that,  btfi  ies  the  copper  to  be  obtained  by  a  folution 
of  iron,  it  will  afford  great  quantities  of  vitriol,  and 
the  great  plenty  both  of  water  and  fuel  will  make  the 
eftabiiftiment  of  a  copperas  work  extremely  cheap  and 
commodious.  This  water  mixed  with  common  water^ 
is  frequently  ufed  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic  by  the 
country  people,  and  is  found  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  cutan  oiu  diforders  and  fore  eyes. 

Amongft  the  other  curiofities  of  this  province  may 
be  reckoned  another  fpring  about  1 4  feet  deep  and  about 
100  fquare,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading.  A  full 
mill  ftream  iffues  from  it.  The  waters  are  clear  and 
full  of  fifties.  From  appearances  it  is  probable  that 
this  fpring  is  the  opening  or  outlet  of  a  very  confi- 
derable  river,  which  a  mile  and  an  half  or  two  miles 
above  this  place  finks  into  the  earth,  and  is  conveyed 
to  this  outlet  in  a  fuhterranean  channel.  In  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Penfilvania  there  is  a  creek  called  Oil 
creek ,  which  empties  into  the  Allegany  river.  It  if¬ 
fues  from  a  fpring,  on  the  top  of  which  floats  an  oil 
fimilar  to  that  called  Barbadoes  tar,  and  from  which 
one  man  may  gather  fcveral  gallons  in  a  day.  The 
troops  fent  to  guard  the  weftern  pofts  halted  at  this 
fpring,  colledled  fome  of  the  oil,  and  bathed  their 
joints  with  it.  This  gave  them  great  relief  from  the 
rheumatic  complaints  with  which  they  were  affedted. 

The  waters,  of  whieh  the  troops  drank  freely,  opera¬ 
ted  as  a  gentle  purge. 

There  are  three  remarkable  grettoes  or  caves  in  this 
(late  :  one  near  Carlifle,  in  Cumberland  county  ;  one* 
in  the  cownfhip  of  Durham,  in  Buck’s  county  ;  and 
the  other  at  Swetara,  in  Lancafter  county.  Of  the 
two  former  there  are  no  particular  deferiptions.  The 
latter  is  on  the  eat  bank  of  Swetara  river,  about  two 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Sufquehannah.  Itfr 
entrance  is  fpacious,  and  defeends  fo  much  as  that  the 
furface  of  the  river  is  rather  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  cave.  The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  folid  limeftone 
rock,  perhaps  20  feet  thick.  It  contains  fcveral  apart¬ 
ments,  fome  of  them  very  high  and  fpaciotis.  The 
water  is  inceflantly  percolating  through  the  roof,  and 
falls  in  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  Thefe  drops 
petrify  as  they  fall,  and  have  gradually  formed  folid 
pillar?,  which  appear  as  fupports  to  the  roof.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  ten  iuch  pillars,  each  fix  inche3 
in  diameter,  and  fix  feet  high ;  all  fo  ranged  that  the 
place  they  inclofed  refembled  a  fandhiary  in  a  Roman 
church.  No  royal  throne  ever  exhibited  more  gran¬ 
deur  than  this  Iufus  nature.  The  refemblanees  of  fe- 
veral  monuments  are  found  indented  in  the  walls  on 
the  lides  of  the  cave,  which  appear  like  the  tombs  of 
departed  heroes.  Sufpended  from  the  roof  is  the  bell 
(which  is  nothing  more  than  a  ftone  projedted  in  an 
unufual  form),  fo  called  from  the  found  that  it  occafions 
when  ftruck,  which  is  fimilar  to  that  of  a  bell.  Some 
of  the  flaladlites  are  of  a  colour  like  fugarcandy,  and 
and  others  refemble  loaf  fugar ;  but  their  beauty  is 
much  defaced  by  the  country  people.  The  water, 
which  percolates  through  the  roof,  fo  much  of  it  as  is 
not  petrified  in  its  courfe,  runs  down  the  declivity  * 

and 
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Penfion  and  is  both  pleafant  and  wbolefome  to  drink. 

II  are  fereral  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  defcendmg 

Penfioner  ....  .  *  -  _i___ r_ 
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perpendicularly,  perhaps  into  an  abyfs  below,  which 
renders  it  dangerous  to  walk  without  a  light.  At  the 
end  of  the  cave  is  a  prettv  brook,  which,  after  a  (hort 
courfe,  lofesitfelf  among  the  rocks.  Beyond  this  brook 
is  an  outlet  from  the  cave  by  a  very  narrow  aperture. 
Through  this  the  vapours  continually  pafs  outward* 
with  a  ftrong  current  of  air,  and  afcend,  refembling 
at  night  the  fmoke  of  a  furnace.  Part  of  thefe  va¬ 
pours  and  fogs  appear  on  afcending  to  be  condenfed  at 
the  head  of  this  great  alembic,  and  the  more  volatile 
parts  to  be  carried  off,  through  the  aperture  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  exterior  air  before  mentioned,  by  the 
force  of  the  air  in  its  paffage. 

PENSION,  a  fum  of  money  paid  annually  tor  ler- 
vices  or  confiderations  already  pall.  The  yearly  pay¬ 
ment  of  each  member  to  the  houfes  of  the  inns  of courts 
are  likewife  named  penfions  ;  and  the  yearly  anembly 
of  the  fociety  of  Gray’s  Inn,  to  confult  on  the  allairs 
of  the  houfe,  is  alfo  called  a  penfion. 

PENSIONARY,  or  Pensioner,  aperfon  who  has 
an  appointment  or  yearly  fum,  payable  during  life,  by 
way  of  acknowledgment,  charged  on  the  tftate  ot  a 
prince,  company,  or  particular  perfon.  - 

Grand  Pensionary,  an  appellation  given  to  the  hrtt 
miniftcr  of  the  States  of  Holland.  The  grand  pen- 
fionary  is  chairman  in  the  affemblies  of  the  Hates  ot 
that  province :  he  propofes  the  matters  to  be  confulted 
on  ;  collects  the  votes ;  forms  and  pronounces  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  dales;  opens  letters  ;  confers  with  fo- 
reign  minifters,  &c.  His  bufinefs  is  alfo  to  tnfpea 
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Th-re  feaft,  public  audiences  of  ambaffadors,  at  the  fovereign’s  P«ift 
going  to  parliament,  &c. 
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>  parliament,  etc.  Pentadac- 

are  each  obliged  to  keep  three  double  horfes  tylo)> 


the" finances,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Hates, 
and  to  fee  that  the  laws  are  obferved  ;  and  he  is  per- 
petual  deputy  of  the  Hates  general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.  His  commiffion  is,  however,  given  him  only  tor 
five  years ;  after  which  it  is  deliberated  whether  or  not 
it  (hull  be  renewed  ;  but  there  is  no  inftance  of  its  be¬ 
ing  revoked;  therefore  death  only  puts  an  end  to  the 
fund  ions  of  this  important  mmifler. 

Pensionary,  is  alfo  the  firH  mimfler  of  the  regen- 
.cy  of  each  city  in  Holland.  His  office  is  to  give  his 
advice  in  affairs  relating  to  the  government,  either  ot 
the  Hate  in  general,  or  of  the  city  in  particular  ;  and 
in  affemblies  of  the  Hates  of  the  province,  he  is  fpeak- 
er  in  behalf  of  his  city.  The  fundion,  however,  of 
thefe  pcnfionaries  is  not  everywhere  alike  ;  in  iome 
cities  they  only  give  their  advice,  and  are  never  found 
in  affemblies  of  the  magiffrates,  except  when  exprefsly 
railed  thither  :  in  others  they  attend  conRantly  ;  and 
in  others  they  make  the  propofitions  on  the  part  of  the 
hurgomaflers,  draw  up  their  conclufions,  &c.  I  hey 
are  called  penfionaries ,  becaufe  they  receive  an  appoint- 
ment  or  penfion. 

PENSIONER,  in  general,  denotes  a  perion  who 
receives  a  penfion,  yearly  falary,  or  allowance.  Hence 

The  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  the  nobleU  iort 
of  guard  to  the  king's  perfon,  confifts  of  40  gentlemen, 
who  receive  a  yearly  penfion  of  00  1. 

This  honourable  band  was  fiift  inftituted  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  their  office  is  to  attend  the  king  s 
perfon,  with  their  battle-axes,  to  and  from  his  chapel- 
royal,  and  to  receive  him  in  the  prefence-chamber,  <«r 
coining  out  of  his  privy-lodgings  ;  they  are  alfo  to  at¬ 
tend  at  all  great  folemnittes,  as  coronations,  St  George's 


and  a  fervant,  and  fo  are  properly  a  troop  of  horfe. 
They  wait  half  at  a  time  quarterly;  but  on  Chriftmas- 
day,  Eafter-day,  Whitfunday,  &c.  and  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  they  are  all  obliged  to  give  their  attendance. 
They  have  likewife  the  honour  to  carry  up  the  fove- 
reign’s  dinner  on  the  coronation-day  and  St  George  3 
feaft ;  at  which  times  the  king  or  queen  ufually  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  two  fuch  gentlemen  of 
the  band  as  their  captain  prefents. 

Their  arms  are  gilt  battle-axes;  and  their  weapons, 
on  horfeback,  in  time  of  war,  are  curaffiers-arms,  with 
fword  and  piftols.  Their  ftandard  in  time  of  war  is, 
argent,  a  crofs  gules.  Their  captain  is  always  a  noble¬ 
man,  who  has  under  him  a  lieutenant,  a  ftandard* 
bearer,  a  clerk  of  the  check,  fecretary,  paymafter,  and 
harbinger. 

Pensioner,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  and  in 
that  of  Dublin,  has  a  very  peculiar  meaning;  for  thofe 
Hudents,  either  under-graduates  or  bachelors  of  arts,  are 
called  penfioners  who  live  wholly  at  their  own  expence, 
and  who  receive  no  emolument  whatever  from  the  col¬ 
lege  of  which  they  are  members.  They  are  divided  into 
two  kinds,  the  greater  and  the  lefsi  the  former  of  which 
are  generally  called  fiellovo-commoners,  becaufe  they  eat 
with  the  fellows  of  their  college;  the  latter  are  always 
called  penfioners,  and  eat  with  the  fcholars,  who  arc 
thofe  Hudents  of  the  college,  either  under- graduates 
or  bachelors  who  are  upon  the  foundation,  who  receive 
emoluments  from  the  fociety,  and  who  are  capable  of 
being  elefted  fellows.  See  Servitor  and  Sizar. 

PENSTOCK,  a  fluice  or  flood-gate,  ferving  to  re¬ 
tain  or  let  go  at  pleafure  the  water  of  a  mill-pond,  or 
the  like. 

PENTACEROS,  in  natural  hiHory,  a  name  given 
by  Linkius  and  fome  other  authors  to  a  kind  of  fitlla 
marina  or  fea  Har-fifh,  compofed  of  five  principal  rays, 
with  feveral  tranfveife  hairy  or  downy  procefies. 

PENTACHORD  (compounded  of  wh  five,  and 
firing),  an  ancient  mufieal  inflrument  with  five 
firings.  The  invention  of  the  pentachord  is  referred 
to  the  Scythians  ;  the  firings  were  of  bullock’s  leather, 
and  they  were  Hruck  with  a  pleftrum  made  of  goats 

h°PENT ACROSTIC,  in  poetry,  a  let  of  verfes  fo 
difpofed,  as  that  there  are  always  five  acrolhcs  of  the 
fame  name,  in  five  divifions  of  each  verfe.  See  A- 


name, 

crostic.  .  .  . 

PENTACTINODOS,  m  natural  lnftory,  a  name 
given  by  fome  authors  to  thofe  fpecies  of  Har-filh  which 
Ire  compofed  of  a  body  divided  into  five  rays. 

PEN  IADACTYLON,  five  fingers,  in  botany, 


a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  ricinus  or  palma 


Chrifii,  irom  the  figure  of  its  leaf. 

PENTADACTYLOS  riscis,  th  e  five  fingered fjh,  Plate 

in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fiffi  common  in  all  the 
feas  about  the  Eafi  Indies,  and  called  by  the  Dutch 

there  viif  vinger  vifeh.  •  . 

It  ha3  this  name  from  five  black  ftreaks  which  it 
has  on  each  fide,  refembling  the  prints  of  five  fingers. 

Its  head  is  flat,  convex  at  the  bottom,  plain  in  the  fides, 
and  inclined  in  the  fore-part.  The  ffiout  is  thick,  ob- 
tufe,  and  round  ;  the  lower  jaw  at  its  extremity  bent 
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and  rounded;  the  noftrils  are  double ;  the  balls  of  the 
eyes  oval ;  the  iris  of  a  fiver  colour  ;  the  firft  fin  of 
the  back  is  fmall,  the  fecond  is  more  elevated;  thofeof 
the  breaft  are  inferted  obliquely,  that  of  the  anus  is 
greatly  extended,  and  that  of  the  tail  much  Hoped. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  fcales  of  a  moderate 
fize,  thin,  flexible,  and  (lightly  indented  on  their  hin¬ 
der  edge ;  the  back  is  reddifh,  the  Tides  of  a  filver  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  fins  white.,  The  fifti  is  defcribed  by  fome 
as  about  nine  inches  long ;  by  others  as  a  foot  and 
a  half.  It  is  a  dry  hut  not  ill-tafted  fifh. 

PENTiEDROSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  fpars  :  (See  Spar).  The  bodies 
of  this  genus  are  fpats  in  form  of  pentagonal  columns, 
terminated  by  pentangular  pyramids  at  one  end,  and 
regularly  efiixed  at  the  other  to  fome  folid  body. 

PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  five  Tides 
and  five  angles.  See  Geometry. 

In  fortification,  pentagon  denotes  a  fort  with  five 
baftions. 

PENTAGONOTHECA,  in  botany,  the  name 
given  by  Vaiilant  to  the  plant  called  by  Linnasus,  Piu- 
mier,  Houfton,  and  others,  pifonia. 

PENTAGRAPH,  an  inftrument  defigned  for 
drawing  figures  in  what  proportion  you  pleafe,  with¬ 
out  any  fkill  in  the  art. 

The  inftrument  is  otherwife  called  a  parallelogram . 
The  common  pentagraph  (Plate  CCCLXXXIII. 
fig.  14.)  confifts  of  four  brafs  or  wooden  rulers,  two 
of  them  from  15  to  j8  inches  long,  the  other  two 
hair  thai  length.  /'*  t  the  ends,  and  in  the  middle,  of 
the  longer  rulers,  as  alfo  at  the  ends  of  the  ftiorter,  are 
holes,  upon  the  exadl  fixing  whereof  the  perfcfticn  of 
the  inftrument  chiefly  depends.  Thofe  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  rulers  are  to  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
thofe  at  the  end  of  the  long  ones  and  thofe  of  the 
fliort  ones;  fo  that  when  put  together  they  may  always 
make  a  parallelogram. 

The  inftrument  is  fitted  together  for  ufe  by  feveral 
little  pieces,  particularly  a  little  pillar,  N°  1.  having  at 
one  end  a  fcrew  and  nut,  whereby  the  two  long  ru¬ 
lers  are  joined  ;  and  at  the  other  a  little  knot  for  the 
inftrument  to  Aide  on.  The  piece,  N°  2.  is  a  rivet 
with  a  fcrew  and  nut,  wherewith  each  fhort  ruler  is  fa- 
ftened  to  the  middle  of  each  long  one.  The  piece, 
N°  3.  is  a  pillar,  one  end  whereof,  being  hollowed  in¬ 
to  a  fcrew,  has  a  nut  fitted  to  it.  At  the  other  end 
is  a  worm  to  fcrew  into  the  table;  when  the  inftrument 
is  to  be  ufed,  it  joins  the  end3  of  the  two  fhort  rulers. 
The  piece,  N°  4  is  a  pen,  portcrayon,  or  pencil,  fcrew- 
ed  into  a  little,  pillar.  Laftly,  the  piece,  N°  5.  is  a  brafs 
point,  moderately  blunt,  fcrewtd  likewife  into  a  little 
pillar. 

Uje  of  the  Pentagram y  or  Parallelogram .  1.  To 

copy  a  defign  in  the  fame  fcale  or  bignefs  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  fcrew  the  worm  N°  3.  into  the  table  ;  lay  a 
paper  under  the  pencil  N°  4.  and  the  defign  under  the 
point  N°  5.  This  done,  conducing  the  point  over  the 
feveral  lines  and  parts  of  the  defign,  the  pencil  will 
draw  or  repeat  the  fame,  on  the  paper. 

2.  If  the  defign  be  to  be  reduced — e.  gr»  into  half 
the  Ip  ce,  the  worm  mull:  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
long  ruler,  N°  4.  and  the  paper  and  pencil  in  the 
middle.  In  this  fituation  conduct  the  brafs  point  over 
the  feveral  lines  of  the  defign,  as  before  j  and  the  pen- 

2 . 


cil  at  the  fame  time  will  draw  its  copy  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  required  ;  the  pencil  here  only  moving  half  the 
lengths  that  the  point  moves. 

Hence,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  defign  be  to  be  en¬ 
larged  by  one  half,  the  brafs  point,  with  the  defign, 
muft  be  placed  in  the  middle,  at  3.  the  pencil  and 
paper  at  the  end  of  the  long  ruler,  and  the  worm  ?.t 
the  other. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  in  other  proportions,  there 
are  holes  drilled  at  equal  diftances  on  each  ruler,  viz . 
all  along  the  fliort  ones,  and  half  way  of  the  long  ones, 
in  order  for  placing  the  brafs  point,  pencil,  and  worm, 
in  a  right  line  therein  ;  i.  e.  if  the* piece  carrying  the 
point  be  put  in  the  third  hole,  the  two  other  pieces 
muft  be  put  in  its  third  hole. 


Penta- 

graph 
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If,  then,  the  point  and  defign  be  placed  at  any  hole 
of  the  great  rulers,  and  the  pencil  with  the  paper  at 
any  hole  of  the  fliort  ruler,  which  forms  the  angle  there¬ 
with,  the  copy  will  be  lefs  than  half  the  original.  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  be  placed  at  one  of  the  holes  of  that 
fhort  ruler,  which  is  parallel  to  the  long  ruler,  the  co¬ 
py  will  be  greater  than  half  the  original. 

The  conftru<ftion  of  this  inftrument  requires  a  degree 
of  accuracy  which  mod  of  our  inftrument-makers  are 
ft  rangers  to  ;  for  which  reafon  there  are  very  few  of 
the  inftruments  that  fucceed.  Few  will  do  any  thing 
tolerably  but  ftraight  lines;  and  many  of  them  not  even 
thofe. 


In  order  to  prove  that  the  figure  defcribed  by  a  pen- 
tagraph  is  fimilar  to  the  given  figure,  let  C  (fig.  15.) 
be  the  fixed  centre  of  motion  ;  P  the  pencil  for  tra¬ 
cing  the  given  figure  PP,  and  p  the  pencil  which  tra¬ 
ces  the  other  figure  pp  ;  p9  & c.  muft  be  fo  adjufted, 
that  py  C,  and  P,  may  lie  in  one  ftraight  line  ;  then, 
fince  B/> :  Ap  :  :  BP  :  AC,  whatever  be  the  fituation 
of  the  pentagragh,  the  anglea  PCP  and pCp  are  ver¬ 
tical  ;  and  therefore  PC p  will  in  every  pofition  of  the 
inftrument  be  a  right  line  :  but  PC  :  p  C  :  :  BA  :  A  p9 
in  each  of  the  two  pofitions  in  the  figure,  and  confe- 
quently  the  triangles  PCP,  pCp>  are  fimilar;  and 
PP  :  pp.  (: :  PC  :p  C)  :  :  BA  :  A p,  or  in  a  given  ratio. 
Hence  it  appears,  that,  by  moving  the  pencil p9  Ap 
may  be  equal  to  BA,  or  lefs  in  any  proportion  ;  and 
confequently  pp  may  be  equal  to  PP,  or  lefs,  in  the 
fame  proportion. 

PENTAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of 
verfe,  confifting  of  five  feet,  or  metres,  whence  the 
name.  The  two  firft  feet  may  be  either  da&yls  or 
fpondees  at  pleTure ;  the  third  is  always  a  fpondee  5  . 
and  the  two  laft  anapeftes :  fuch  is  the  following  verfe 
of  Ovid. 


1  2  3  *  4  5 

Carmini\hus  vi\ves  tem\pus  in  o\mne  meis, 
t  A  pentameter  verfe  fubjoined  to  an  hexameter,  con- 
ftitntes  what  is  called  elegiac .  See  Elegiac. 

PENTANDRl A  (from  Jive,  and  a  man 
or  hujband)  ;  the  name  of  the  fifth  clafs  in  Linnauis’s 
fexual  method,  confifting  of  plants  which  have  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers,  with  five  ftamiru  or  male  organs.  See 
Botany,  p.  430. 

PENTAPE  TALOUS,  an  appellation -given  to 
flowers  which  confift  of  five  petals  or  leaves. 

PENTAPE TES,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  do- 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  ciafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the^ 
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Pcrtspolis  o“tVi  order,  Cohmnifert.  The  calyx  is  quinqiicp’.rtite  ; 

„  II  ,  the  ftamina  are  20  in  number,  of  which  five  are  raftra- 
Fcntateuch.^  and  .  .  the  capfule  quinquelocular  and  polyfper- 

'  inous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  known  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  this  country,  viz.  the  phosmcia,  with  halbert- 
pointed,  fpear-  (haped,  fawed  leaves.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  a  native  of  India,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  t*b 
or  three  feet ,  adorned  with  fine  fcarlet  flowers,  con- 
fiftino-  of  one  petal  cut  into  five  fegments.  In  the 
centre  of  the  flower  arifes  a  (hort  thick  column,  to 
which  adhere  1  ;  Ihort  ftamina  It  is  a  tender  plant, 
and  mild  be  brought  up  in  the  hot-houfe. 

PENTAPOLI!?.  This  name  is  given  to  the  hve 
cities,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adamah,  Zeboim,  and  Zo- 
,,T  ( Wifi'om  x.  6.)  They  weie  all  five  condemned  to 
utter  deftruftion,  but  Lot  interceded  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Zoar,  otherwife  called  Bila.  Sodom,  Gomor¬ 
rah.  Adamah,  and  Zeboim,  were  all  confumed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  in  the  place  where  they  flood  was 
made  the  lake  Afphaltites,  or  the  lake  of  Sodom.  _ 
Pentap o lis  (Ptolemy),  a  diftrift  of  Cyrenaica  , 
f, mated  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  denominated  from  its 
five  cities;  namely,  Berenice,  Arfiuoe,  Ptolemais,  Cy- 
t*ene.  and  Apollon  in.  .  «  • 

Pentapolis  of  the  PliUJlltus  (Jofephus)  ;  **k'ng 
name  from  five  principal  cities,  Gaza,  Gath,  Afcalon, 

Azotus,  and  Ekron.  ...... . 

PENTATEUCH.  This  word,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  n.rf.r™**-,  from  v.,h>e  and 
„n  injirument  or  volume,  figmfies  the  colleftion  of  the 
five  mftrumenU  or  books  of  Mofes,  which  are  Gene, is. 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy:  each 
of  which  books  we  have  given  an  account  ot  under 

their  feveral  names.  .  .  ,  1 

There  are  fome  modern  critics  who  have  deputed 
Mofes’s  right  to  the  pentateuch.  They  obferve  that 
the  autho.  fpeaks  always  in  the  third  perfon.  Now 
the  man  Mofes  was  very  meek  above  all  the  men  which 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  fpake  un- 


Pcniecof1 


re  upon  iuc  latv  -  *  , 

MoU  faying,  &c.  Mofe.  Cud  to  Pharaoh,  & :c. 


to  IVlOlvB,  laying,  - - 

Thus  they  think  he  would  never  have  fpoken  of  him- 
felf-  but  would  at  lead  fometimes  have  mentioned  him- 
felf’in  the  firft  perfon.  Bef.Jes  this  fay  they,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  pentateuch  fometimes  abn  ges  his  narra¬ 
tion  like  a  writer  who  coil-fled  from  fome  ancient  me¬ 
moirs.  Sometimes  he  interrupts  tne  thiead  of  his  oif- 
courfe  ;  for  example,  he  makes  Lamech  the  b.gam.ft 
to  fay  (Gen.iv.  23.),  “  Hear  my  voice  ye  wives  of 
Lameclt,  hearken  unto  my  fpeech  ;  for  I  nave  flam  a 
man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt 
without  informing  us  before-hand  to  whom  this  is  rela- 
ted  Thefe  obfervations,  for  example  (Gen.xn.  O.J, 
«  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,”  cannot 
u  reconciled  to  the  age  of  Mofes,  fince  the  Canaau.tes 
continued  to  be  the  mailers  of  Paleft.uc  all  the  time  of 
Mofes.  The  paffiige  out  cf  the  book  of  the  wars  of 
the  Lord,  quoted  in  the  book  o.  Numbers  (xxi.  14.,, 
feems  to  have  been  clapped  in  afterwards,  as  alfo  the 
firft  verfes  of  Deuteronomy.  The  account  of  the  death 
of  Mofes,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  tame  book,  can- 
not  certainly  belong  to  this  legiflator ;  and  the  Lme 
judgment  may  be  made  of  other  paffiges,  where, a  it  is 
laid  that  the  places  mentioned  lay  beyond  Jordan  , 
that  the  bed  of  Og  was  at  Ramah  to  this  day  ;  that 


he  havoth  of  Jair,  or  the  cities  of  Jair,  were  known  to 


the  author,  though  probably  they  had  not  that  name 
till  after  Mofes’s  time  (Numb,  xxxii.  41.  Deut.  in.  „ JT.J 

I+It  is  obferved  alfo  in  the  text  of  the  pentateuch,  that 
there  are  fome  places  that  arc  defeftive  ;  for  example, 
in  Exodus  (xii.  8.),  we  fee  Mofes  fpeaking  to  Pha- 
raoh,  where  the  author  omits  the  beginning  of  his  dif- 
courfe.  The  Samaritan  inferts  in  the  fame  place  wh't 
is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  In  other  places,  the  fame 
Samaritan  copy  adds  what  is  deficient  in  the  Hebrew 
text  ;  and  what  it  contains  more  than  the  Hebrew 
feems  fo  well  conneftei  with  the  reft  of  the  difeourfe, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  feparate  tlrem.  L'lftiy, 
they  believe  that  they  obferve  certain  ftiokes  in  the 
pentateuch  which  can  hardly  agree  with  Mofes,  wha 
was  born  ani  bred  in  Egypt  ;  what  he  fays  of  the 
earthly  paradife,  of  the  rivers  that  watered  it,  and  ran 
thiough  it ;  of  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Erech-,  Refen, 
and  Calneb  ;  of  the  gold  of  Pifon,  of  the  Bdellium,  of 
the  (lone  of  Sohem,  or  onyx-done,  which  was  to  f  e 
found  in  that  country.  Thefe  particulars,  obferved  with 
fuch  curiofity,  feem  to  prove,  that  the  author  of  the 
pentateuch  lived  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Add  what 
he  fays  concerning  the  ark  of  Noah,  of  its  con  it  rn  ft  ion, 
of  the  place  where  it  retted,  of  the  wood  wherewith  it 
was  built,  of  the  bitumen  of  Babylon,  See .  But  in  an- 
fwerto  all  thefe  objeftions,  we  may  obferve  in  gene- 
ral,  from  an  eminent  writei  *  of  our  own  country,  that  * 
thefe  books  are  by  the  mo  ft  ancient  writers  aferibed 
to  Mofes  ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  I 

heathen  writers  themfelves,  that  they  are  cf  his  wri¬ 
ting  :  bciides  this,  we  have  the  unanimous  teftimony 
of  the  whole  Jewifh  nation,  ever  fince  Mofes’s  time, 
from  the  firft  writing  of  them.  Divers  texts  of  the 
pentateuch  imply  that  it  was  written  by  Mofes,  and 
the  book  of  Jofhua,  and  other  parts  of  feripture,  im¬ 
port  as  much  ;  and  though  fome  paflages  have  been 
thought  to  imply  the  contrary,  yet  this  is  but  a  late 
opinion,  and  has  been  fuffieiendy  confuted  by  fevered 
learned  men.  The  Samaritans  receive  no  other  ferip- 
tures  but  the  pentateuch,  rejecting  all  the  other  books 
which  are  ftill  in  the  Jewifh  canon. 

PENTATHLON,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name 
for  the  five  exercifes  performed  at  the  Grecian  games, 
vk.  wreftling,  boxing,  leaping,  lunning,  and  play¬ 
ing  at  the  difeus. 

PENTECOST,  a  folemn  feftival  of  the  Jews  ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  was  celebrated  on  the  50th  day  after 
the  1 6th  of  Nifan,  which  was  the  fecond  day  of  the 
paffover.  The  Hebrews  called  it  the  feaji  of  week,  be¬ 
caufe  it  was  kept  feven  weeks  after  the  paffover.  They 
then  offeied  the  firil  fruits  of  the  wheat  harveft,  which 
was  then  completed  :  befides  which  they  prefented  at 
the  temple  feven  lambs  of  that  year,  one  calf,  and  two 
rams,  for  a  burnt  offering;  two  lambs  for  a  peace  of¬ 
fering;  and  a  goat  for  a  fin  offering  (Levit.  xxiii.  15, 

16.  Exod.  xxxiv.  22.  and  Deut.  xvi.  9,  10.)  The 
feaft  of  the  pentecoft  was  inftituted  among  the  Israe¬ 
lite^  firft  to  oblige  them  to  repair  to  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  there  to  acknowledge  his  abfolute  dominion  over 
the  whole  country,  and  to  offer  hnn  the  firft-fruits  of 
their  harveft  ;  and,  fecondfy,  that  they  might  call  to 
mind,  and  give  thanks  to  God,  for  the  law  which  he 
had  given  them  from  mount  Smai,  on  the  50th  day 
alter  their  coming  out  ot  Egypt. 
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tffcrthefiif*  Tire  modern  Jews  celebrate  the  pentecoft  for  two 
II  days.  They  deck  the  fynagogue  and  their  own  houles 
Peon-  .  with  garlands  of  flowers.  They  hear  a  fermon  or  ora- 
1  ^  tion  in  praifc  of  the  law,  which  they  fuppofe  to  have 

been  delivered  on  this  day.  The  Jews  of  Germany 
make  a  very  thick  cake,  confifting  of  feven  layers  of 
pafte,  which  they  call  Sinai.  The  feven  layers  repre- 
fent  the  feven  heavens,  which  they  think  God  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  reafeend  from  the  top  of  this  mountain.  See 
Leo  of  Modena  et  Buxtorfe  fynag.  Jvd. 

It  was  on  the  feaft  of  pentecoft  that  the  Holy  Ghoft 
miraculoufly  defeended  On  the  apoftles  of  our  Lord, 
Who  were  affembled  together  after  his  afcenfion  in  a 
houfe  at  Jerufalem  (  A d s  i i . ) 

PENTHESILEA,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  fnc- 
ceedtd  Orythia,  and  gave  proofs  of  her  courage  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  where  fhe  was  killed  by  Achilles. 
Pliny  fays  that  (he  invented  the  battle-ax. 

PENTHORUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid ;  there  are  either 
five  petals  or  none  j  the  capfule  is  five-pointed  and 
quinq  iid  ocular. 

PENTLAND  or  Pictland  Frith,  is  a  narrow 
firait  of  fix  miles  between  the  mainland  of  Scotland 
and  the  Orkney  iflea.  This  firait  is  the  great  tho¬ 
roughfare  of  {hipping  between  the  eaftern  and  wellem 
feas^  the  terror  of  the  boldeft  mariners,  and  the  grave 
of  thoufands  ;  where  the  winter’s  ftorms  afford  many 
natives  on  the  oppofite  fhores  a  better  livelihood  than 
they  could  obtain  by  ftfhing  or  husbandry.  They 
fearch  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  cavern  to 
another,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  timber,  cafks,  and 
ether  floating  articles  of  the  wrecked  veffcls,  of  whom 
fix  or  eight  are  thus  facrificed  fometimes  in  one  night. 
The  navigation  of  this  pafs  is  rendered  more  dan¬ 
gerous  by  the  ifland  of  Stroma,  and  two  rocks  called 
the  Skerries ,  lying  near  the  middle  of  it.  See  Pict- 

1AND. 

PENULA,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  a 
Coarfe  garment  or  cloak  worn  in  cold  or  rainy  wea¬ 
ther.  It  was  fhorter  than  the  lacerna,  and  therefore 
more  proper  for  travellers.  It  was  generally  brown, 
and  fucceeded  the  toga  after  the  ftate  became  monar¬ 
chical.  Auguftus  aboliftied  the  cuflom  of  wearing 
the  penula  over  the  toga,  conlidering  it  as  too  effe- 
fninate  for  Romans-;  and  the  sediles  had  orders  to  fuf- 
fer  none  to  appear  in  the  circus  or  forum  with  the 
lacerna  or  penula.  Writers  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the 
precife  difference  between  thefe  two  articles  of  drefs ; 
but  we  are  told  that  they  were  chiefly  worn  by  the 
lower  orders  of  people.  See  Lacerna. 

PENULTIM  A,  or  Penultimate  Syllable ,  in  gram¬ 
mar,  denotes  the  laft  fyllable  but  one  of  a  word  ;  and 
hence  the  antepenultimate  fyllable  is  the  laft  but  two, 
or  that  immediately  before  the  penultima. 

PENUMBRA,  in  aftronomy,  a  partial  fhade  ob¬ 
served  between  tbeperfedl  fhadow  and  the  full  light  in 
an  eclipfe.  It  arifes  from  the  magnitude  of  the  fun’s 
body  :  for  were  he  only  a  luminous  point,  the  fhadow 
would  be  all  perfefl  5  but,  by  reafon  of  the  diameter 
of  the  fun,  it  happens,  that  a  place  which  is  not  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  whole  body  of  the  fun,  does  yet  re¬ 
ceive  rays  from  a  part  thereof. 

PEON,  in  the  language  of  Hindoftan,  means  a  foot 
foldler,  armed  with  fword  and  target*  In  common  ufe 
V or,,  XIV.  Part  I.  ‘ 
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it  is  a  footman,  To  armed,  employed  to  run  before  a  ^ 

palanquin.  Plcidah  is  the  proper  word,  from,  which 

peon  1*5  a  corruption.  .  >  c— -y— ■ 

PEOR,  a  famous  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  which 
Eufebius  places  between  Hefhbon  and  Livias.  The 
mountains  Nebo,  Pifgah,  and  Pcor,  were  near  one 
another,  and  probably  made  but  the  fame  chain  of 
mountains.  It  is  very  likely  that  Peor  took  its  name 
from  feme  deity  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  worfhip- 
ped  there  ;  for  Peor,  Phegor,  or  Baal-peor,  was  known 
in  this  country.  See  Numb.  xxv.  3.  Deut.  iv.  3.  PfaL 
cv.  28. 

Peor,  was  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  is 
not  read  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  Vulgate,  but  only 
in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  (J«fh.  xv.  60.)  Eufe- 
bius  fays  it  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  Jerom  adds,  that 
in  his  time  it  was  called  Paora . 

PEPIN  de  HtRisTAL,  or  Le  Gros,  mayor  of  the 
palace  under  Clovia  HI.  Childebert,  and  Dagobert. 

The  power  of  thefe  mayors  in  France  was  To  great, 
that  they  left  the  fovereign  only  the  empty  title,  and 
in  the  end  feized  on  the  throne  itfelf. 

Pepin  le  Brief,  or  le  Petit ,  grandfon  to  Pepin  le 
Gros,  and  firft  king  of  the  fecond  race  of  French  mo¬ 
narch*,  was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  III.  a 
weak  prince  :  he  contrived  to  confine  him  and  his  fon 
Thierri  in  different  monafterics  ;  and  thej^  with  the 
afliftance  of  pope  Stephen  III.  he  ufurped'the  fove- 
reign  power.  He  died  in  7 6S,  aged  54. 

PEPL1S,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order, 
Calycanthem a.  The  periantHum  is  campanulated  ;  the 
mouth  deft  in  12  parts;  there  are  fix  petals  inferted 
into  the  calyx  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular. 

PEPLUS,  a  long  robe  worn  by  the  women  in  ait* 
cient  times,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  without  fleeves, 
and  fo  very  fine,  that  the  ihape  of  the  body  might  be 
feen  through  it.  The  Athenians  ufed  much  ceremony 
in  making  the  peplus,  and  drefiing  the  ftatue  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  with  it.  Homer  makes  frequent  mention  of  the 
peplus  of  that  goddefs. 

PEPPER,  Piper,  in  natural  hiflory,  an  aromatic 
berry  of  a  hot  dry  quality,  chiefly  ufed  in  feafon- 
ing.  We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper  at  prefent  ufed 
in  the  fhops,  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  long  pep¬ 
per. 

Black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  piper,  and  is 
brought  from  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies.  Sec  Piper. 

The  common  white  pepper  is  fa&itious,  being  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  black  in  the  following  manner  :  they 
fteep  this  in  fea- water,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun 
for  feveral  days,  till  the  rind  or  outer  bark  loofens  5 
they  then  take  it  out,  and,  when  it  is  half  dry,  rub  it 
till  the  rind  falls  off ;  then  they  dry  the  white  fruit,  and 
the  remains  of  the  rind  blow  away  like  chaff.  A  great 
deal  of  the  heat  of  the  pepper  is  taken  off  by  this  pro- 
cefs,  fo  that  the  white  kind  is  more  fit  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  black.  However,  there  is  a  fort  of  na¬ 
tive  white  pepper  produced  on  a  fpecies  of  the  fame 
plant ;  which  is  much  better  than  the  fa&itious,  and 
indeed  little  inferior  to  the  black. 

The  long  pepper  is  a  dried  fruit,  of  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  an  half  in  length,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of 
%  large  goofe  quill ;  it  is  of  a  brownifh  g rey  colour, 
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cylindrical  in  figure,  and  faid  to  be  produced  on  a  conglomerated, 
plant  of  the  fame  genus. 

Pepper  is  principally  ufed  by  us  in  food,  to  affift  df- 
geftion  :  but  the  people  in  the  Eaft  Indies  efteem  it 
as  a  flomachic,  and  drink  a  flrong  infufion  of  it  in  wa¬ 
ter  by  way  of  giving  them  an  appetite  :  they  have  al- 
fo  a  way  of  making  a  fiery  fpirit  of  fermented  frefh 
pepper  with  water,  which  they  life  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes.  They  have  alfo  a  way  of  preferving  the  com¬ 
mon  and  long  pepper  in  vinegar,  and  eating  them  af¬ 
terwards  Rt  meals. 

4 Jamaica  Pepper*,  or  Eimento.  See  Pimento. 

Pepper- M ini,  See  Mentha. 

Pepper  -  Pot.  See  Capsicum. 

Pepper- Wciter^  a  liquor  prepared  in  the  following 
manner,  for  microfcopical  obfervations  :  put  common 
black  pepper,  grofsly  powdered,  into  an  open  veflel  fo 
as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  it  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
put  to  it  rain  or  river-water,  till  it  covers  it  an  inch  ; 
fhake  or  Air  the  whole  well  together  at  the  firft  mix¬ 
ing,  but  never  difturb  it  afterwards  :  let  the  veflel  be 
expofed  to  the  air  uncovered  ;  and  in  a  few  days  there 
will  be  feen  a  pellicle  or  thin  fkin  fwimming  on  the 
furface  of  the  liquor,  looking  of  feveral  colours. 

This  is  a  congeries  of  multitudes  of  fmall  animals ; 
and  being  examined  by  the  microfcope,  will  be  feen 
all  in  motion  :  the  animals,  at  fit  ft  fight,  are  fo  fmall 
as  not  to  be  diflinguifhable,  unlefs  to  the  greateft  mag¬ 
nifiers  ;  but  they  grow  daily  till  they  arrive  at  their 
full  fize.  Their  numbers  are  alfo  continually  increa- 
fing,  till  the  whole  furface  of  the  liquor  is  full  of  them, 
to  a  confiderable  depth.  When  difturbed,  they  will 
fometimes  all  dart  down  to  the  bottom  ;  but  they  foon 
after  come  up  to  the  furface  again.  The  fkin  appears 
fooneft  in  warm  weather,  and  the  animals  grow  the 
quick  eft  :  but  in  the  fevereft  cold  it  will  fucceed,  un- 
lefs  the  water  freezes. 

■About  the  quantity  of  a  pin’s  head  of  this  feum, 
taken  up  on  the  nib  of  a  new  pen,  or  the  tip  of  a  hair- 
pcncil,  is  to  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  clear  glafs ;  and  if. 
applied  firft  to  the  third  magnifier,  then  to  the  fe- 
cond,  and  finally  to  the  firft,  will  fhow  the  different 
animalcules  it  contains,  of  feveral  kinds  and  fhapes  as 
well  as  fizes. 

PEPPERMINT-Trf.e,  in  botany;  the  Eucalyp¬ 
tus  piperita. 

In  a  journal  of  a  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  by 
John  White,  Efq;  we  have  a  plate  of  this  tree,  with 
the  following  account  of  it  :  “  This  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  more  than  ico  feet,  and  is  above  30  feet  in 
circumference.  The  bark  is  very  fmooth,  like  that  of 
the  poplar.  The  younger  branches  are  long  and  {len¬ 
der,  angulated  near  the  top  ;  but  as  they  grow  older, 
the  angles  disappear.  Their  bark  is  fmooth,  and  of 
a  reddifh  brown.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  lanceolate, 
pointed,  very  entire,  fmooth  on  both  flies,  and  re¬ 
markably  unequal  or  oblique  at  their  bafe  ;  the  veins 
alternate,  and  not  very  confpicuous.  The  whole  fur¬ 
face  of  both  fries  of  the  leaves  is  marked  with  nume¬ 
rous  minute  refinous  fpots,  in  which  the  effential  oil 
refideis.  The  footftalks  are  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  round  on  the  under  fide,  angular  above,  quite 
fmooth.  The  flowers  we  have  not  feen.  What  Mr 
White  has  fent  a3  the  ripe  oapfules  of  this  tree  (al¬ 
though  not  attached  to  the  fpecimens  of  the  leaves) 
giow  in  duller?,  from  fix  to  eight  in  each,  feffile  and 
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Thefe  cluflers  are  fupported  on  an-  Pepper* 
gular  alternate  footftalks,  which  form  a  kind  of  pa-  ni!ju 
nicle.  Each  capfule  is  about  the  iize  of  an  hawthorn  peranlbula. 
berry,  globular,  but  as  it  were  cut  off  at  the  top,  rug-  tor 
ged  on  the  outfide,  hard  and  woody,  and  of  a  dark- v 
brown  colour.  At  the  top  is  a  large  orifice,  which 


fhows  the  internal  part  of  the  c  ipfule  divided  into  four 


cells,  and  having  a  fquare  column  in  the  centre,  from 
which  the  partitions  of  the  cell  arife.  Thefe  parti¬ 
tions  extend  to  the  rim  of  the  capfulc.  and  terminate 
in  four  fmall  projections,  which  look  like  the  teeth  of 
a  calyx.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  fmall,  and  angular. 

“  The  name  of  peppermint  tree  has  been  given  to  this 
plant  by  Mr  White,  on  account  of  the  very  great  re- 
femblance  between  the  effential  oil  drawn  from  its 
leaves  and  that  obtained  from  the  peppermint  ( 'metitha 
piperita)  which  grows  in  England.  This  oil  was  found 
by  Mr  White  to  be  much  more  efficacious  in  removing 
all  cholicky  complaints  than  that  of  the  Englifh  pep¬ 
permint,  which  he  attributes  to  its  being  lefs  pungent 
and  more  aromatic.  A  quart  of  the  oil  has  been  fent 
by  him  to  Mr  Wilfon. 

€i  The  tree  above  deferibed  appears  to  be  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  the  fame  genus  with  that  cultivated  in  fome 
greenheufes  in  England,  which  Mr  L’Ueritier  has 
deferibed  in  his  Sertum  Anglicum  by  the  name  of  Eu¬ 
calyptus  ob/iqua ,  though  it  is  commonly  called  in  the 
gardens  Metrojideros  obhqua  ;  but  we  dare  not  aflert  it 
to  be  the  fame  fpecies,  nor  can  this  point  be  determined 
till  the  flowers  and  every  part  of  both  be  feen  and  com¬ 
pared  ;  vve  have  compared  the  beft  fpecimens  we  could 
procure  of  ecch,  and  find  no  fpecific  difference.  The 
eucalyptus  obliqua  has,  when  dried,  an  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour,  fome  what  fimilar  to  our  plant  We  have  re¬ 
marked,  indeed,  innumerable  minute  white  fpots,  be- 
fides  the  refinous  ones,  on  both  furfaces  of  the  leaves 
in  fome  fpecimens  of  the  garden  plant,  which  are  not 
to  be  feen  in  ours  ;  and  the  branches  of  the  former 
are  rough,  with  fmall  fcaly  tubercles.  Bat  how  far 
thefe  are  conftant,  we  cannot  tell.  The  obliquity  in 
the  leaves,  one  fide  being  fhorter  at  the  bafe  than  the 
other,  as  well  as  fomewhat  narrower  all  the  way  up, 
as  in  the  Begonia  nitida  of  the  Hortus  Kewenfis*,  is  re¬ 
markable  in  both  plants. 

<<  The  figure  reprefents  a  branch  of  the  peppermint 
tree  in  leaf :  on  one  fide  of  it  part  of  a  leaf  feparate, 
bearing  the  gall  of  fome  infed  ;  on  the  other  the  fruit 
above  deferibed.” 

PERA,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conftantinople, 
where  ambaffadors  and  Chriftians  ufually  refide.  See 
Constantinople. 

PERAMBULATOR,  in  furveying,  an  inftrument 
for  meafuring  diftancts,  called  alfo  pedometer ,  <u>ay~ 
nvifer ,  an  l  furveying- wheel.  See  Pedometer.  .  plate 

It  confifts  of  a  wheel  A  A,  two  feet  feven  inches  CCCLXXVn» 
and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  confequently  half  a  pole,  or 
eight  feet  three  inches,  in  circumference.  On  one  end 
of  the  axi3  is  a  nut,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  divided  into  eight  teeth  ;  which,  upon  mo¬ 
ving  the  wheel  round,  fall  into  the  eight  teeth  of  an¬ 
other  nut  r,  fixed  on  one  end  of  an  iron-rod  and 
thus  turn  the  rod  once  round  in  the  time  the  wheel 
makes  one  revolution.  1  his  rod,  lying*along  a  groove 
in  the  fide  of  the  carriage  of  the  inftrument,  undergo 
doted  line,  has  at  its  other  end  a  fquare  hole,  into 
which  is  fitted  the  end  b  of  a  fmall  cylinder  P.  p*  his 
2  cylinder 
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Perambula*  cylinder  is  difpofed  under  the  dial-plate  of  a  move-  when 
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made  into  a  diih  called  water -fouc  hy . 


tor, 

Perea. 


ment,  at  the  end  of  the  cairiage  B,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  be  moveable  about  its  axis  :  its  end  a  is  cut  into 
a  perpetual  ferew,  which  falling  into  the  32  teeth  of 
a  wheel  perpendicular  thereto,  upon  driving  the  inftru- 
ment  forward,*  that  wheel  makes  a  revolution  each  1  6th 
pole.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  with  fix 
teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  teeth  of  another  wheel 
of  60  teeth,  carries  it  round  every  ]  60th  pole,  or  half 
a  mile. 

This  laft  wheel,  carrying  a  hand  or  index  round 
with  it  over  the  divifions  of  a  dial-plate,  wlvofe  outer 
limb  is  divided  into  160  parts,  correfponding  to  the 
160  poles,  points  out  the  number  of  poles  palled  over. 
Again,  on  the  axis  of  this  lall  wheel  is  a  pinion,  con¬ 
taining  20  teeth,  which  falling  into  the  teeth  of  a  third 
wheel  which  hath  40  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  320 
poles,  cr  a  mile.  On  the  axis  of  thi3  wheel  is  a  pinion  of 
12  teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  teeth  of  a  fourth 
wheel  having  72  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  12 
miles. 

This  fourth  wheel,  carrying  another  index  over  the 
inner  limb  of  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  12  for  miles, 
and  each  m;le  fubdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  and  fur¬ 
longs,  ferves  to  regifter  the  revolutions  of  the  other 
hand,  and  to  keep  account  of  the  half  miles  and  miles 
palled  over  as  far  as  12  miles. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  obvious  from  its  con- 
ftrudfion.  Its  proper  office  is  in  the  furveying  of  roads 
and  large  diflances,  where  a  great  deal  of  expedition, 
and  not  much  accuracy,  is  required.  It  is  evident,  that 
driving  it  along  and  obferving  the  hands,  has  the  fame 
effedl  as  dragging  the  chain  and  taking  account  of 
the  chains  and  links. 

Its  advantages  are  its  hardinefs  and  expedition  ;  jts 
contrivance  is  fuch,  that  it  may  be  fitted  to  the  wheel 
of  a  coach,  in  which  Hate  it  performs  its  office,  and 
meafures  the  road  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

PE  RCA,  the  Perch  ;  a  genu3  of  fifties  belonging 
to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  furnifhed  with 
fcaly  and  ferrated  opercula  ;  there  are  feven  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills  ;  and  the  fins  on  the  back 
are  prickly.  There  are  38  fpecies,  principally  diflin- 
guifhed  by  peculiarities  in  the  back  fin.  The  mod 
remarkable  are, 

1.  The  fluviatilis,  or  common  perch,  hath  a  deep 
body,  very  rough  #fcale3,  and  the  back  much  arched. 
The  colours  are  beautiful  ;  the  back  and  part  of  the 
Tides  being  of  a  deep  green,  marked  with  five  broad 
black  bars  pointing  downwards  ;  the  belly  is  white, 
tinged  with  red  ;  the  ventral  fins  of  a  fine  fcarlet  ;  the 
anal  fins  and  tail  of  the  fame  colour,  but  rather  paler. 
In  a  lake  called  Llyn  Raithlyn ,  in  Merionethfhire  in 
Wales,  i3  a  very  fingular  variety  of  this  fifh  ;  the  back 
part  is  quite  hunched,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  back¬ 
bone  next  the  tail  ftrangely  diftorted  :  in  colour  and 
other  refpedbs  it  refembles  the  common  perch,  which 
are  as  numerous  in  this  lake  as  the  deformed  fifii. 
They  are  not  peculiar  to  this  water;  for  Linnasus  takes 
.  notice  of  them  in  a  lake  at  Fahlun'in  his  country.  It 
is  laid  that  they  are  alfo  met  with  in  the  Thames  near 
Marlow. 

The  perch  was  much  efteemed  as  food  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Dor  is  it  lefs  admired  at  prefent  as  a  firm  and 
delicate  fifh  ;  and  the  Dutch  are  particularly  fond  of  it 
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gregarious  fifh ;  and  loves  deep  holes  and  gentle  fir  earns;  PcrcePti0t^ 
is  exceedingly  voracious,  and  an  eager  biter  :  if  the 
angler  meets  with  a  fhoai  of  them,  he  is  fure  of  taking 
every  one.- — It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  pike  will 
not  attack  this  fifh,  on  account  of  the  fpiny  fins  which 
the  perch  eredls  on  its  approach.  This  may  be  true 
of  large  fifh  ;  but  it. is  well  known  that  fmall  perches 
are  the  moft  tempting  bait  which  can  be  laid  for 
the  pike.  The  perch  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  JlnJ 
has  been  known  to  furvive  a  journey  of  60  miles  iri 
dry  ftraw.  It  feldom  grows  to  a  large  fize,  though 
Mr  Pennant  mentions  cne  that  weighed  nine  pounds  ; 
but  chis,  he  telle  us,  is  Very  uncommon. 

2.  The  labrax,  or  bade,  is  a  very  voracious,  firong, 
and  adlive  fifh.  Ovid  calls  them  vabidi  lupt ,  a  name 
continued  to  them  by  after •  writers  ;  and  they  are  laid 
to  grow  to  the  weight  of  fifteen  poftnds.  The  irides 
are  filvery ;  the  mouth  large  ;  the  teeth  are  fituated  in 
the  jaws,  and  are  very  fmall  :  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  is  a  triangular  rough  fpace,  and  juft  at  the 
gullet  are  two  others  of  a  roundifh  form.  The  Rales 
arc  of  a  middling  fize,  are  very  thick  fet,  and  ad¬ 
here  cloftly.  The  body  is  formed  fomtwhat  like  that 
of  a  falmon.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  dufky,  tinged 
with  blue.  The  belly  is  white.  In  young  fi'fh  the  fpe.ee 
above  tire  fide-line  13  marked  with  fifcall  black  fpots. — 

It  is  efteemed  a  very  delicate  fifii. 

3.  The  perca  marina,  or  fea-pcrch,  is  about  a  foot 
long:  the  head  large  and  deformed;  eyes  great; 
teeth  fmall  and  numerous.  On  the  head  and  covers  of 
the  gills  are  firong  fpines.  The  colour  red,  with  a 
black  fpot  on  the  covers  of* the  gills,  and  fome  tranf- 
verfe  dufky  lines  ou  the  Tides.  It  is  a  fifh  held  in  fome 
efieem  at  the  table. 

4.  The  cernua,  or  ruffe,  is  found  in  feveral  of  the 
Englifh  fireams  :  it  is  gregarious,  aflembling  in  large 
fhoals,  and  keeping  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  water.  It 
is  of  a  much  more  (lender  form  than  the  perch,  and 
feldom  exceeds  fix  inches  in  length.  The  teeth  are 
very  fmall,  and  difpofed  in  rows.  It  has  only  one 
dorfal  fin,  extending  along  the  greateft  part  of  the 
back  ;  the  firft  rays,  like  thofe  of  the  perch,  are 
firong,  (harp,  and  fpiny;  the  others  foft.  The  body 
is  covered  with  rough  compadl  feales.  The  back 
and  fides  are  of  a  dirty  gieen,  the  laft  inclining  to 
yellow,  but  both  fpotted  with  black.  The  dorfal  fin  is 
fpotted  with  black  ;  the  tail  marked  with  tianfverfe 
bars. 

5.  The  nilotica,  or  perch  of  the  Nile,  is  taken  about 
Cairo.  The  flefh  lias  a  fweet  and  exquifite  flavour, 
and  is  not  hard,  but  very  white.  It  is  one  of  the  beft 
fifhes  in  the  Nile  ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  largeft  fize  in 
Egypt,  it  adorns  a  table  ifbrought  upon  it  entire  and 
well  fried.  See  Pilot- Fiji?. 

PERCEPTION,  is  a  word  which  is  fo  well  under- 
ftood,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  lexicographer  to  give 
any  explanation  of  it.  It  has  been  called  the  fir fl  and 
moft  fimple  add  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  confcions 
of  its  own  ideas.  This  definition,  however,  is  impro¬ 
per,  as  it  confounds  perception  with  confcioufnefs  ;  al¬ 
though  the  obje&s  of  the  former  faculty  are  things 
without  us,  thofe  of  the  latter  the  energies  of  our 
own  minds.  Perception  is  that  power  or  faculty  by 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes,  we  have 
S  2  the 
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Terreptior,  the  cognizance  of  obje&s  diftinft  and  apart  from  oar- 
*■' l— v  '  felves,  and  learn  that  we  are  but  a  fmr.ll  part  in  the  fy- 

item  of  nature.  By  what  procefs  the  fenfes  give  us 
this  information,  we  have  endeavoured  to  fhow  eLe- 
where,  (See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap,  i.)  ;  and 
we  fh  ould  not  again  introduce  the  fubjedf,  but  to  no* 
lice  a  fingular  opinion  of  a  very  able  writer,  whofe 
work  has  been  given  to  the  public  fince  our  article  al¬ 
luded  to  had  lfTued  from  the  prefs. 

Dr  Sayers,  who  is  an  ornament  to  that  fchool  in 
which  we  are  ftron^ly  inclined  to  enlill  ourfelves,  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  no  man  can  perceive  two  ob¬ 
jects,  or  be  confcious  of  two  ideas  at  the  fame  inftant. 
If  this  be  true,  not  only  our  theory  of  time  (fee  Me¬ 
taphysics,  Part  1J.  Chap,  vii.)  is  grofsly  abfurd,  but 
even  memory  itfclf  teems  to  be  an  imaginary  faculty. 
If  a  man  be  not  confcious  of  his  prelent  exigence,  at 
the  very  inftant  when  he  thinks  of  a  pall:  event,  cr  re¬ 
views  a  feries  of  paft  tranfadions,  it  is  difficult,  to  us 
indeed  impoffible,  to  conceive  what  idea  he  can  have  of 
time,  or  what  he  can  mean  when  he  fays  that  he  re¬ 
members  a  thing.  But  let  us  examine  the  reasoning 
by  which  the  ingenious  author  endeavours  to  eitahlifh 
liis  opinion. 

-v  Difquifi-  “  If  we  refit  61  (fays  he  f)  upon  the  furprifing  ve- 
ti ms  Meta-  locity  with  whi.  h  ideas  pafs  through  the  mind,  and  the 
ybyfual  1  11  - 

loiter  ary 
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fbyfual and  remBr]^able  rapidity  with  which  the  mind  turns  itted, 
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or  is  direfted  from  one  obje&  of  contemplation  to  an 
other,  this  might  alone  give  us  fome  fufpicion  that  we 
may  probably  "be  miftaken  in  fuppofiilg  ideas  to  be  fyn- 
uhronoufiy  perceived.  Other  arguments  may  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  ftrengthen  this  fufpicion.  It  will  be  gi anted, 

1  believe,  that  the  mind,  whether  immaterial  or  the 
lefult  of  organization,  has  certainly  a  wholencfs  or 
unity  belonging  to  it,  and  that  it  is  either  not  compo¬ 
sed  of  parts,  or  that  no  one  of  the  parts  from  which 
it  originates  is  itfelf  mind  :  in  this  cafe,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  two  ideas  fliould  beimpreffed  upon  the 
mind  at  the  fame  inftant  ;  for  this  would  be  fuppofmg 
that  part  of  the  mind  could  leceive  one  idea,  and  part 
another,  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  if  the  parts  do  not 
perceive  fingly,  this  is  evidently  impoffihle.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  felf-divifton  of  the  mind  does  not  take 
place,  then  if  two  ideas  are  neverthelefs  to  be  percei¬ 
ved  at  the  fame  inftant,  it  would  feem  that  thofe  ideas 
muff  be  fo  blended  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them 
could  appear  diftin&.  If  wc  examine  the  manner  in 
which  a  complex  idea  is  perceived,  we  (hall  find  very 
clearly,  that  the  whole  of  fuch  an  idea  is  never  prefent 
to  the  mind  at  once.  In  thinking  of  a  centaur,  for 
inftance,  can  we  at  the  fame  moment  be  thinking 
of  the  parts  of  a  man  and  the  parts  of  a  horfe  ?  Can 
we  not  almoft  detea  the  gliding  of  the  mind  from 
the  one  to  the  other  ?  In  contemplating  the  complex 
idea  of  gold,  are  the  ideas  of  its  colour,  duaility,  hard- 
nefs,  and  weight,  all  prefent  to  the  mind  et  the  fame 
inftant  ?  I  think,  if  we  accurately  attend  to  it,  we  fhall 
find  a  perceptible  time  has  elapfed  before  this  complex 
idea  has  been  peifedlly  formed  in  our  mind  :  but  if  all 
the  parts  of  a  complex  idea  cannot  be  recalled  at  the 
fame  inftant,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  infer  that  thefe 
parts  are  alfo  fingly  imprefied,  and  not  all  originally 
perceived  at  the  fame  inftant  ?” 

This  reafoning  is  plaufible,  but  perhaps  not  convin¬ 
cing.  Surely  we  have  all  been  confcious  of  bodily  pain 
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or  pleafure  with  our  eyes  open,  and  been  offended  by  Perception 
difagreeable  fmcllsat  the  very  inftant  that  we  looked  at  * 
objects  beautifully  coloured.  That  our  ideas  pafs 
through  the  mind  with  great  velocity,  and  that  the 
mind  can  rapidly  turn  itfelf  from  one  fubje&  of  con¬ 
templation  to  another,  are  truths  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
troverted  j  but  infteai  of  leading  us  to  fuppofe.th.it 
two  or  more  objc&s  cannot  be  fynchronoufiy  perceived, 
or  two  or  more  ideas  fynchionoufly  apprehended,  they 
appear  to  furnlfh  a  complete  proof  of  the  reverfe  of 
ail  this.  For  we  beg  leave  to  afk  how  we  ccme  to 
know  that  ideas  pafs  with  velocity  through  the  mind, 
if  we  be  not  all  the  while  confcious  of  iomething  that 
is  permanent  ?  If  we  can  contemplate  but  one  idea  at 
once,  it  is  plainly  impoffible  that  two  or  more  can  be 
compared  together;  and  therefore  we  cannot  poffibly 
fay  that  any  particular  train  has  paffed  through  the 
mind  with  a  degree  of  velocity  greater  or  lefsthan  that 
which  we  have  ufually  experienced;  n?.y,  we  cannot  fay 
that  we  have  ever  experienced  a  train  of  i  leas  at  all, 
or  even  been  confcious  of  a  fingle  idea,  befiues  the 
immediate  ol-  je&  of  prefent  apprehenfion.  That  the 
mind  is  an  individual,  we  moft  readily  grant ;  but  that 
ic  fhould  theiefore  be  incapable  of  having  two  ideas  fyn¬ 
chronoufiy  excited  in  it,  is  a  propofition.  for  which  the 
author  has  brought  uo  evidence.  That  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  bow  this  is  done,  we  acknowledge  ;  but  not  th.vt 
it  is  more  difficult  than  to  conceive  how  a  Jing/e  idea  is 
excited  in  the  mind;  for  of  the  mode  in  which  mini 
and  matter  mutually  operate  upon  each  other,  we  can 
form  no  conception.  We  know  that  objcdls  maKe  an 
imprefiion  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  ;  that  this  impreffion 
is  by  the  nerves  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  that 
the  agitation  of  the  brain  excites  fenfation  in  the 
mind  :  but  in  what  way  it  excites  fenfation  we  know 
not;  and  therefore  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  two 
or  more  different  agitations  may  not  excite  two  or  more 
fynchronous  fenfations,  as  well  as  one  agitation  excites 
one  fenfation.  That  the  agitation  given  to  the  brain 
operates  on  the  mind,  is  known  by  experience  ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  gives  us  no  information  refpedding  the  mode  of 
that  operation.  If  the  mind  be,  as  our  author  a  id  we 
fuppofe,  one  individual,  it  cannot,  as  mind,  be  either 
divifible  or  extended  ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  that 
the  operation  in  queftion  cannot  be,  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word,  impreffion.  Hence  we  have  no  right  to 
infer,  if  two  obje&s  be  perceived  at  once,  either  that 
the  idea  of  the  one  muft  be  impieffed  on  a  part  of  the 
mind  different  from  that  which  receives  the  impreffion 
of  the  other,  or  that  the  two  impreffions  muft  be  fo 
blended  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them  could 
appear  diftinft  ;  for  this  would  be  to  reafon  from  one 
mode  of  operation  to  another  ;  with  which,  upon  ac¬ 
knowledged  principles,  it  can  have  nothing  in  com- 

mon.  - 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  ideas  are  rehtts  ot 
vifible  fenfations  ;  and  of  every  thing  which  we  can 
actually  fee  at  once,  we  may  at  once  contemplate  the 


idea.  That  we  could  at  once  perceive  a  centaur, 
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fuch  a  being  were  prefented  to  us,  cannot  furely  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  at  a  man  on 
borfeback  ;  and  therefore  that  we  can  at  the  fame  mo- 
meni  contemplate  the  whole  idea  of  a  centaur,  is  a  fadl 
of  which  confcioufnefs  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt.— 
If,  indeed,  we  choofe  to  analyze  this  complex  idea  in¬ 
to 
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to  its  component  parts,  it  is  felf-c  vident  tnat  the  mind 
mu  ft  glide  from  tbe  one  to  the  other,  becaufe  the  very 
analysis  confifts  in  the  reparation  of  the  parts,  of  which, 
if  after  that  procefs  we  think  of  them,  we  muft  think 
in  fucceflion  :  but  that  we  may  have  at  the  fame  in- 
ilant,  either  an  actual  or  ideal  view  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  centaur  united,  is  a  proportion  fo  eviieut  as  to 
admit  of  no  other  proof  than  an  appeal  to  experience. 
In  contemplating  whet  the  author  calls  the  complex 
idea  of  gold,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ideas  of  its 
colour,  ductility,  hardnefs,  and  weight,  are  never  all 
prefient  to  the  mind  at  the  fame  inftant :  but  the  reafon 
is  obvious.  Thefe  are  net  all  ideas,  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word,  but  fome  of  them  are  ideas,  and  Come 
notions,  acquired  by  very  different  proeeffe3  and  very 
different  faculties.  Colour  is  an  idea  of  fenfation,  im¬ 
mediately  fuggdted  through  the  organ  of  fight  ;  duc¬ 
tility  is  a  relative  notion,  acquired  by  repeated  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  gold  might  be  made  the  objed  of  every 
fenfe,  without  fuggetling  any  fuch  notion.  The  wri¬ 
ter  of  this  article  never  law  an  experiment  made  on  the 
dudility  of  gold,  and  has  therefore  a  very  obfeure  and 
indiftind  notion  of  that  property  of  the  metal ;  but 
he  is  confcious,  that  he  can  perceive,  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant,  the  yellow  colour  and  circular  figure  of  a  guinea, 
and  have  a  very  diftind,  though  relative  notion,  of 
its  hardnefs. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  mind  is  capable 
of  two  or  more  fynchronous  perceptions,  or  fynchron- 
ous  ideas ;  that,  during  every  train  which  pafl'es  through 
it,  it  is  confcious  of  its  own  permanent  exigence;  and 
that  if  it  were  limited  to  the  apprehenfion  of  but  one 
idea  at  once,  it  could  have  no  remembrance  of  the  pad, 
or  anticipation  of  the  future,  but  would  appear  to  it- 
fclf,  could  it  make  any  comparison,  to  pafs  away  like 
a  flafh  of  lightning. 

PERCH,  in  land-meafuring,  a  rod  or  pole  of  16-f- 
feet  in  length,  of  which  40  in  length  and  4  in  breadth 
make  an  acre  of  ground.  But,  by  the  cufloms  of  fie* 
veral  counties,  there  is  a  difference  in  this  meafure. 
In  Staffordfihire  it  is  24  feet  ;  and  in  the  foreft  of 
Sherwood  25  feet  ;  the  foot  being  there  18  inches 
long;  and  in  Herefordfhire  a  perch  of  ditching  is  21 
feet,  the  perch  of  walling  J  64r  feet,  and  a  pole  of 
denfhiered  ground  is  12  feet,  See. 

PERCHE,  a  territory  of  Grleannois  in  France, 
35  miles  long,  and  30  broad  ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Normandy  ;  on  the  foutb,  by  Maine  and  Dunois ; 
on  the  eaft,  by  Beauce  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Maine. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a  foreft,  and  is  pretty  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  pretty  good  trade  ;  and 
the  principal  town  is  Btllefme. 

PERCOLATION,  the  fame  with  Filtration. 
See  Chemistry,  nQ  56S. 

PERCUSSION,  in  mechanics,  the  impreftion  a 
body  makes  in  falling  or  ftriking  upon  another ;  or 
the  fhock  cf  two  bodies  in  motion. 

PERDIC1UM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  4  9th  order,  Compojtta.  The  receptacle  is 
naked  ;  the  pappus  is  Ample  ;  the  florets  bilabiate. 
PERDIX.  See  Tetrao. 

PEREASLAW,  a  ftrong  populous  town  of  Pe- 
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land,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiovia,  fituated  on  the  river  PerennTaTs 
Tribecz  ;  in  E.  Long.  32.  44*  N*  49*  4^ 

PERENNIALS,  or  Perennial  Flowers,  in  bo-  J 

tany,  a  term  applied  to  thofe  plants  whofe  roots  will 
abide  many  years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves  in 
winter  or  not.  Thofe  which  retain  their  leaves  are 
called  e'uergreens  ;  but  fuch  as  caft  their  Laves  are  na- 
med  deciduous ,  or  perclitoh. 

PERFECT,  fomething  to  which  nothing  is  want¬ 
ing,  or  that  has  all  the  requiiites  of.  its  nature  and 
kind. 

Perfect  Cadence ,  in  muflc.  See  Cadence. 

Perfect  Tenfe ,  in  grammar.  See  Preterite. 

PERFECTION,  the  ftate  or  quality  of  a  thing 

PERFECT. 

Perfedion  Is  divided,  according  to  Chauvinus,  into 
phyfical,  moral,  and  metaphyfical. 

Phyjical  or  natural  perfection,  is  that  whereby  a 
thing  has  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  and  thofe  too 
in  full  vigour  ;  and  all  its  parts  both  principal  and  fe~ 
condary,  and  thofe  in  their  due  proportion,  confuta¬ 
tion,  See.  in  which  fenfe  man  is  faid  to  be  pcvfcd 
when  he  has  a  found  mind  in  a  found  body.  This 
perfection  is  by  the  fchools  frequently  termed  {VfppKTlYr, 
becaufe  a  thing  is  enabled  thereby  to  perforin  all  its 
operations. 

Moral  perfedion  is  an  eminent  degree  of  virtue  or 
moral  goodnefs,  to  which  men  arrive  by  repeated  ads 
of  piety,  beneficence,  See.  This  is  ufually  fubdivided 
into  absolute  or  inherent,  which  is  adually  in  him  to 
whom  we  attribute  it ;  and  imputative,  which  exifts  in 
fome  other,  and  not  in  him  it  is  attributed  to. 

Metaphyfical,  tranfccndental,  or  effential  perfedion, 
is  the  pofteffion  of  all  the  effential  attributes,  cr  of  all 
the  parts  neceffary  to  the  integrity  of  a  fubftance  ; 
or  it  is  that  whereby  a  thing  hits  cr  is  provided  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  its^  nature.  This  is  cither 
abfolute,  where  all  imperfedion  is  excluded,  fuch  is 
the  perfedion  of  God  ;  cr  fecundum  quid,  and  in  its 
kind. 

PERFORANS  Manus,  n 

Perforaks  Pedis  [  See  Anatomy,  Tulle 

PERFOIIATUS  Manus,  f  of  the  Mufcles . 

Perforatus  Pedis.  J 

PERFUME,  denotes  either  the  volatile  effluvia 
from  any  body  affeding  the  organ  of  fmelling,  or  the 
fubftance  emitting  thofe  effluvia  ;  in  which  laft  fenfe 
the  word  is  moft  commonly  nfed.  The.  generality  of 
perfumes  are  made  up  of  muflc,  ambergris,  civet,  rofe 
and  cedar  woods,  orange- flowers,  jefifamines,  jonquils, 
tuberofts,  and  other  odoriferous  flowers  Thofe  drugs 
commonly  called  aromatics,  fuch  as  ftorax,  frankin- 
cenfe,  benzoin,  clovc3,  mace,  Sec.  enter  the  compofi- 
tion  of  a  perfume;  fome  are  alfo .compofed  of  aroma¬ 
tic  herbs  or  Laves,  as  lavender,  marjoram,  fage,  thyme, 
hyffop,  Sec. 

The  ufe  of  perfumes  was  frequent  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  and  among  the  orientals  in  general,  before  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Ma¬ 
les  perfumes  muft  have  been  known  in  Egypt,  fince  he 
{peaks  of  the  art  of  the  perfumer,  and  gives  th^com- 
pofition  of  two  kinds  of  perfumes  (Exod.  xxx.  25.),  of 
which  one  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  upon  the 
golden  altaj  which  was  in  the  holy  place j  and  the 

other- 
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Peifuir:  oilier  was  appointed  for  die-  anointing  of  the  high  Attali  (Livy).  There  an  ancient  temple  of  JEfcu 


l!  p rie ft  and  hisfons  ( ibid .  34>  &c*)’  38  a^°  °f  the  taber- 

♦Pergami:m.iiacle>  and  aq  tbe  th*t  were  ufed  in  divine  fer- 

vice. 

The  Hebrews  had  alfo  perfumes  which  they  made 
life  of  in  embalming  their  dead.  The  compofition  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  generally  made 
ufe  of  myrih,  aloes,  and  other  ftrong  and  aftringent 
drugs,  proper  to  prevent  putrefa&ion  (John  xix.  49.) 
See" the  article  Embalming. 

Be  Tides  the  perfumes  for  thefe  purpofes,  the  ferip- 
tore  mentions  other  occafions  wheieon  the  Hebrews 
ufed  perfumes.  The  fpoufe.  in  the  Canticles  (i-  3.) 
commends  the  feent  of  the  perfumes  of  her  lover  y  and 
her  lover  in  return  fays,  that  the  Cent  of  the  perfumes 
of  his  fpoufe  furpaffes  the  moll  excellent  odours  (id.  iv. 
j  o—  x  4' )  He  names  particularly  the  fpikenard,  the 
calamus,  the  cinnamon,  the  myrrh,  and  the  aloes,  as 
making  a  part  of  thefe  .perfumes.  1  he  voluptuous 
woman  deflrihed  by  Solomon  (Prov.  vii.  17*)  l*ays» 
that  Hie  had  perfumed  her  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,,  and 
cinnamon.  The  epicures  in  the  book  of  Wifdoin 
(ii.  7.)  encourage  orte  another  to  the  luxuriant  ufe  of 
odours  and  coftly  perfumes. 

Ifaiah  (lvii.  9.)  reproaches  Judea,  whom  he  de- 
feribes  as  a  fpoufe  faithlefs  to  God,  with  being  paint¬ 
ed  r.nd  perfumed  to  pleafe  ftrangers,  “  Thou  wenteft 
to  the  king  with  ointment,  and  didft  increafe  thy  per¬ 
fumes.”  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  41.)  feems  to  accufe  the  Jews 
with  having  profaned  the  odours  and  perfumes,  the 
ufe  of  which  was  referved  to  facred  things,  by  applying 
them  to  their  own  ufe. 

They  came  afterwards  to  be  very  common  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  efpecially  tbofe  compofed  of 
mufk,  ambergris,  and  civet.  d  he  nardus  and  maio- 
balbrum  were  held  in  much  eftimation,  and  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Syria.  The  imgucntum  ttardlnum  was  va- 
non  fly  prepared,  and  contained  many  ingredients. 
Malolathrum  was  an  Indian  plant.  Perfumes  wexe 
alfo  ufed  at  facrifkes  to  regale  the  gods  ;  at  feafts,  to 
increafe  the  pleafuie3  of  fenfation  ;  at  funerals,  to 
overpower-  cadaverous  fmells,  and  pleafe  the  manes  of 
the  dead  ;  and  in  the  theatres,  to  prevent  the  often- 
five  effluvia,  proceeding  from  a  crowd,  from  being  per¬ 
ceived.  , 

Since  people  are  become  fenfible  of  the  harm  they 
do  to  the  head,  perfumes  are  generally  difufed  among 
\is  ;  however,  they  are  dill  common  in  Spain  and 
Italy. 

PERG  AM  A  (Virgil),  the  citadel  of  Troy;  which, 
becaufe  of  its  extraordinary  height,  gave  name  to  all 
high  buildings  (Servius).  Others  fay  the  walls  of 
Troy  were  called  Pergama . 

PERGAMUM,  (Pliny)  ;  called  alfo  Pergamea , 
(Virgil)  ;  Pergamia ,  (Plutarch)  ;  a  town  of  Crete, 
built  by  Agamemnon  in  memory  of  his  victory,  (Vel¬ 
leius).  Here  was  the  burying-place  of  Lycurgus, 
(Ariftoxenus,  quoted  by  Plutarch).  It  was  fituated 
-near  Cydonia  (Servius)  ;  to  what  point  not  faid  : 
but  Scylax  helps  him  out,  who  places  the  Dactyunean 
temple  of  Diana,  which  flood  near  Cydonia  (Strabo), 
to  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Pergamia. —  Another 
Pergamum  (Pliny,  Strabo)  ;  a  town  of  Myfia,  fi¬ 
tuated  on  the  Caicus,  which  runs  by  it.  It  was  the 
&oyal  refidence  of  Eumenes,  and  of  the  kings  of  the 


lapius  flood;  an  afylum  (iacitus).  i  he  ornament 
of  Pergamum  was  the  royal  library,  vying  with  that 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt;  the  kings  of  Pergamum  and 
Egypt  rivalling  each  other  in  this  refpedl  (Pliny). 
Strabo  aferibes  this  rivalry  to  Eumenes.  Plutarch 
reckons  Up  200, cco  volumes  in  the  library  at  Perga¬ 
mum.  Here  the  membrana  pergamena \  whence  the 
name  parchment ,  were  inverted  for  the  ufe  of  books, 
(Varro,  quoted  by  Pliny).  The  country  of  Galen, 
and  of  Oribafius  chief  phyfician  to  Julian  the  Apo- 
flate  (Eunapiu*),  called  by  fome  the  ape  cj  Galen . 
Here  P.  Scipio  died  (Cicero).  Attalus  fon  of  Eu¬ 
menes  dying  without  iftue,  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  the  Roman  people,  who  reduced  it  to  a  province, 
(Strabo).  Pergameusy  the  epithet  (Martial).  Here 
was  one  of  the  nine  conventus  juridiciy  or  aftemblies  of 
the  Plfia  Romana ,  called  Pergamenusy  and  the  ninth 
in  order  (Pliny);  which  he  alfo  calls jurifdictio  Per- 
gamena. 

PERGAMUS,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  form- 
ed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  commenced  about  the  year  283.  The  firft 
fovereign  was  one  Phiktcerus  an  eunuch,  by  birth  a 
Paphlagonian,  of  a  mean  dc  feent,  and  in  his  youth  a 
menial  fervant  to  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander’s  cap¬ 
tains.  He  afterwards  ferved  Lyfimachus  king  of  Ma* 
cedon  and  Thrace,  who  appointed  him  keeper  of  Ins 
treafures  lodged  in  Pcrgamus.  While  he  held  this 
employment,  having  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of 
Arfmoe  wife  to  Lyfimachus,  fhe  found  means  to  make 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  mafter ;  upon  which 
Phiktaerus  feized  on  the  caftle  of  Pergamus,  together 
with  the  treafures  entrufted  to  his  care,  amounting  to 
90,00c  talents.  At  firft  he  offered  his  fervice,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  treafure,  to  Seleucus  king  of  Syria  : 
but  both  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachus  dying  foon  after, 
he  kept  poffeftion  of  the  town  and  treafure  alfo  till  his 
death  ;  which  happened  20  years  after  his  revolt  from 
Lyfimachus. 

Philetserus  left  the  city  of  Pergamus  to  his  brother, 
or,  according  to  fome,  to  his  brother’s  fon  Eumenes  L 
and  he,  laying  hold  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  diffenfione  among  the  Seleucidas,  poffeffed  liirn- 
felf  of  many  ftrong-holds  in  the  province  of  Alia  ; 
and  having  hired  a  body  of  Galatians,  defeated  Antio* 
chus,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  vidlory  gained  over 
his  brother  Seleucus  Callinicns.  By  this  victory  he 
obtained  poffeftion  of  the  greater  part  of  Afia :  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  acquifttions  ;  for  he 
died  next  year  of  immoderate  drinking,  a  vice  to 
which  he  was  greatly  addifted. 

Eumenes  was  fu^ceeded  by  Attalus  I.  nephew  of 
Philetcerns,  and  the  firft  who  took  upon  him  che  title 
of  king  of  Pergamus.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who 
were  defirous  of  fettling  in  his  territory  ;  and,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Livy,  was  the  fiift  of  the  Afiatic  princes  who 
refufed  to  pay  a  contribution  to  thefe  barbarians. 
When  Seleucus  Ceraunus  was  engaged  in  other  wars,  he 
invaded  his  territories,  and  conquered  all  the  provinces 
on  this  fide  of  Mount  Taurus;  but  was  foon  driven 
out  of  his  new  acqnifitions  by  Seleucus  apd  hi*  grand¬ 
father  Achceus,  who  entering  into  an  alliance  againft 
him,  deprived  him  of  all  his  newly  acquired  territo¬ 
ries,  and  even  beheged  him  in  his  capital.  Upon  this 

Attain* 
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•j»amus.  Attalus  invited  to  his  afliftance  the  Gauls  who  had 
fettled  in  Thrace  ;  and  with  their  help  not  only  obli¬ 
ged  the  ene^  y  to  raife  the  liege  of  Pergumts,  but 
quickly  recovered  all  the  provinces  he  had  loft.  Af¬ 
ter  this  he  invaded  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  feveral  cities  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
him.  The  Teians,  Colophonians,  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Egea  and  Lemnos,  fent  deputies  declaring 
themfelves  ready  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  fove- 
retgn  ;  the  Carfenes,  on  the  other  fide  the  river  Ly- 
cus,  opened  their  gates  to  him,  having  firft  expelled 
the  governor  fet  over  them  by  Achseus.  From  thence 
he  advanced  to  Apia,  and  encamping  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Megitkus,  received  homage  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  But  here  the  Gauls,  being  fright¬ 
ened  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  refufed  to  proceed 
farther  ;  which  obliged  Attalus  to  return  to  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  where  he  allowed  his  allies  to  fettle,  giving 
them  a  large  and  fruitful  territory,  and  promifing  that 
he  would  al  ways  affift  and  protect  them  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power. 

Attalus  hiving  thus  fettled  his  affairs  with  equal 
honour  and  advantage  to  himfelf,  entered  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Rome,  and  afterwards  joined  them  in  their 
war  againft  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  Here  he  had 
the  command  of  the  Rhodian  fleet ;  with  which  he 
not  only  drove  the  Macedonians  quite  out  of  the  feas, 
hut  having  landed  his  men,  he,  in  conjun£li@n  with  the 
Athenians,  invaded  Macedon,  and  obliged  Philip  to 
raife, the  fiege  of  Athens,  which  he  had  greatly  di- 
ftreffed  ;  for  which  fervices  the  Athenians  not  only 
heaped  on  him  all  the  favours  they  could,  but  called 
one  of  theii  tribes  by  his  name  ;  an  honour  they  had 
never  beftowed  on  any  foreigner  before. 

Attalus,  not  contented  with  all  he  had  yet  done 
againft  Philip,  attempted  to  form  a  general  confede¬ 
racy  of  the  Greeks  againft  him.  But  while  he  vva3 
haranguing  the  Boeotians  to  this  purpofe,  and  exhort 
ing  them  with  great  vehemence  to  enter  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Romans  againft  their  common  enemy, 
he  fell  down  fpeechlefs.  However,  he  came  to  himfjf 
again,  and  defired  to  be  carried  by  fea  from  Thebes  to 
Perga mus,  where  he  died  foon  after  liis  arrival,  in  the 
7  2^  year  of  his  age  and  43d  of  his  reign. 

Phis  prince  was  a  man  of  great  generofity,  and  fuch 
an  enthufuft  in  learning  and  learned  men,  that  he 
caufed  a  grammarian  named  Daphidas  to  be  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  fea  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  becaufe  he 
fpoke  difrefpect fully  of  Homer. 

Attalus  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Eumenes  II. 
He  was  exceedingly  attached  to  the  Romans,  infomuch 
that  he  refufed  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
marriage,  left  he  fhould  thu«  have  been  led  into  a  dif¬ 
ference  with  that  people.  He  alfo  gave  notice  to  the 
Roman  fenate  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  Ariarathes  king  of 
Cappadocia,  who  was  making  great  preparations  both 
by  fea  and  land.  Nor  did  Eumenes  flop  here  ;  for 
when  he  faw  the  war  about  to  break  out  between  An¬ 
tiochus  and  the  Romans  he  fent  his  brother  Attalu3 
to  Rome  to  give  information  of  the  proceedings  of 
Antiochus.  he  fen  ate- heaped  honours  both  on  Eu¬ 
menes  and  his  brothtr;  and  in  the  war  which  followed, 
gave  the  command  of  their  fleet  to  the  king  of  Perga- 
mus  in  conjunction  with  C.  Livius  Salinator.  The 
victory  gained  on  this  occafion  was  1a  a  great  n^afure 
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owing  to  Eumeries,  who  boarded  fome  of  the  enemy’s  Pergammu 
fhips  in  perfon,  and  during  the  whole  aflion  behaved 
with  uncommon  bravery.  Some  time  afterwards  Eu¬ 
menes,  entering  the  territories  of  Antiochus  with  a 
body  of  5000  men,  ravaged  all  the  country  about 
Thyatira,  and  returned  with  an  immenfe  booty.  But 
in  the  mean  time  Antiochus  invading  Pcrgamus  in  his 
turn,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  even  laid  fiege 
to  the  capital.  Attalus,  the  king’s  brother,  held  out 
with  an  handful  of  men  till  the  Achseans,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  Eumenes,  fent  1000  foot  and  100 
horfe  to  his  afli  lance.  As  tin's  fmall  body  of  auxili¬ 
aries  were  all  chofen  men,  and  commanded  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  officer,  they  behaved  with  fuch  bravery  that 
the  Syrians  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  At  the 
battle  of  Magntfia,  too,  Eumenes  behaved  with  the 
greateft  bravery  ;  not  only  fuftaining  the  firft  attack 
of  the  enemy’s  elephants,  but  driving  them  back  again 
on  their  own  troops,  which  put  the  ranks  in  dif- 
order,  and  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  giving 
them  a  total  defeat  by  attacking  them  opportunely 
with  their  horfe.  'In  confequenee  of  this  defeat,  An¬ 
tiochus  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  on  fuch  terms  as  they  pleafed  to  preferibe  ;  one 
of  which  was,  that  he  fhould  pay  Eumenes  400  talents, 
and  a  quantity  of  corn,  in  recompence  for  the  damage 
he  had  done  him. 

Eumenes  now  thought  of  obtaining  fome  reward 
from  the  Romans  equivalent  to  the  fervices  he  had 
done  them.  Having  gone  to  Rome,  he  told  the  fe¬ 
nate,  that  he  was  come  to  beg  of  them  that  the  Greek 
cities  which  had  belonged  to  Antiochus  before  the 
eommen  eraent  of  the  late  war,  might  now  be  added 
to  hie  dominions  ;  but  his  demand  was  warmly  oppofed 
by  the  ambaffudors  from  Rhodes,  as  well  as  by  depu¬ 
ties  from  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Alla.  The  fenate, 
however,  after  hearing  both  parties,  decided  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  favour  of  Eumenes,  adding  to  his  dominions  all 
the  countries  on  this  fide  of  Mount  Taurus  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Antiochus  j  the  other  provinces  lying  be¬ 
tween  that  mountain  and  the  river  Mxander,  excepting 
Lycia  and  Curia,  were  beftowed  on  the  Rhodians.  All  - 
the  cities,  which  had  paid  tribute  to  Attahu,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  pay  the  fame  to  Eumenes  ;  but  fuch  as  had 
been  tributary  to  Antiochus  were  declared  free. 

Soon  after  this  Eumenes  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
\  Pfulias  king  of  Bithynia,  who  made  war  upon  him 
by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  the  celebrated  Carthaginian 
general.  But  Eumenes,  being  affifted  by  the  Romans, 
defeated  Prufias  in  an  engagement  by  fea,  and  another 
by  land  ;  which  fo  di {heartened  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  accept  of  peace  on  any  terms.  However,  before 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  Hannibal  found  means  to 
draw  Philip  of  Macedon  into  the  confederacy,  who 
fent  Philocles,  an  old  and  experienced  officer,  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops  to  join  Prufias.  Hereup¬ 
on  Eumenes  fent  his  brother  Attalus  to  Rome,  with  a 
golden  crown,  worth  15,000  talents,  to  complain  of 
Prufias  for  making  war  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
people  without  any  provocation.  The  fenate  accepted 
the  prefent,  and  promifed  to  adjuft  every  thino-  to  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  their  fiiend  Eumenes,  whom  they  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  the  moft  Heady  ally  they  had  in  Afia. 

But  ai  the  mean  time  Prufius,  having  ventured  another 
fea -fight,  by  a  contrivance  of  Hannibal’s,  gained  a 
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cotnplet€  vi&ory.  The  Carthaginian  commander  ad- 
vifed  him  to  fill  a  great  many  earthen  veffels  with  ra¬ 
dons  kinds  of  ferpents  and  other  poifonous  reptiles, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  to  throw  them  into  the 
enemies  (hips  fo  as  to  break  the  pots  and  let  the  fer¬ 
pents  loofe.  Ail  the  foldiers  and  Teamen  were  com¬ 
manded  to  attack  the  (hip  in  which  Eumenes  was, 
and  only  to  defend  thcmfelves  as  well  as  they  could 
againft  the  reft  ;  and  that  they  might  be  in  no  danger 
of  miftaking  the  fhip,  an  herald  was  fent  before  the 
engagement  with  a  letter  to  the  king.  As  foon  as  the 
two  fleets  drew  near,  all  the  fhips  of  Prufias,  finghng 
out  that  of  Eumenes,  difeharged  fuch  a  quantity  of 
ferpents  into  it,  that  neither  foldiers  nor  failors  could 
do  their  duty,  but  were  forced  to  fly  to  the  (hore, 
left  they  fliould  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  The 
other  (hips,  after  a  faint  reft  ft  an  ce,  followed  the  king’s 
example,  and  were  all  driven  afliove  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  foldiers  being  no  lefs  annoyed  by  the  flings 
of  the  ferpents,  than  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  fhips  of  Eumenes  were  burnt, 
kveral  taken,  and  the  others  fo  much  fluttered  that 
they  became  quite  unferviceable.  The  fame  year  rru- 
fias  gained  two  remarkable  vidories  over  Eumenes  by 
land^  both  of  which  were  entirely  owing  to  ftrata- 
<-eros  of  Hannibal.  But,  while  matters  were  thus  go- 
fng  on  to  the  difadvantage  of  Eumenes,  the  Romans 
interfered,  and  by  their  deputies  not  only  put  an 
end  to  the  differences  between  the  two  kings,  but 
prevailed  on  Prufias  to  betray  Hannibal;  upon  which 
-he  poifoned  himfdf,  as  hath  been  related  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Hannibal. 

Eumenes  being  thus  freed  from  fuch  a  dangerous 
enemy,  engaged  in  a  new  war  with  the  kings  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  and  Pontus,  in  which  alfo  he  proved  vidorious. 
His  friendfhip  for  the  Romans  he  carried  to  fuch  a 
decree  of  enthufiafm,  that  he  went  in  perfon  to  Rome 
iolnform  them  of  the  machinations  of  Perfes  king  ot 
Macedon.  He  had  before  quarrelled  with  the  Rhodi¬ 
ans,  who  fent  ambaffedors  to  Rome  to  complain  ot 
him.  But  as  the  ambaffa  lots  happened  to  arrive 
while  the  king  himfelf  was  prefent  in  the  city,  the 
Rhodian  ambaffadors  could  not  obtain  any  hearing, 
and  Eumenes  was  difmiffed  with  new  marks  of  favour. 
This  journey,  however,  had  aimoft  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  for,  on  his  return,  as  he  was  going  to  perform 
a  facrifice  at  Delphi,  two  alfafiins,  fent  by  Perfes, 
rolled  down  two  great  Hones  upon  him  as  he  entered 
the  ftraits  of  the  mountains.  With  one  he  was  dan- 
jreroufly  wounded  on  the  head  and  with  the  other  on 
the  Ihoulder.  He  fell  with  the  blows  from  a  deep 
place,  and  thus  received  many  other  bruifes  ;  fo  that 
he  was  carried  on  board  his  fhip  when  it  could  not 
well  be  known  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  His 
people,  however,  foon  finding  that  he  was  Ml  alive, 
conveyed  him  to  Corinth,  and  from  Corinth  to  JEg.na, 
having  caufed  their  veffels  to  be  carried  over  the 

Ifthmus.  .  .  , 

Eumenes  remained  at  JEgina  till  his  wounds  were 

cured,  which  was  done  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  a  re¬ 
port  of  his  death  was  fpread  all  over  Afia,  and  even 
-believed  at  Rome  ;  nay,  his  brother  Attalus  was  fo 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  report,  that  he  not  only 
^{Turned  the  government,  but  even  married  Stratomce 
ihe  wife  of  Eumenes.  But  in  a  fhort  time  Eumenes 


convinced  them  both  of  his  being  alive,  by  returning  Pargana, 
to  his  kingdom.  On  the  receipt  of  this  news,  Attalus 
refigned  the  fovercignty  in  great  hafte,  and  went  to 
meet  his  brother  ;  carrying  an*halberd,  as  one  of  his 
guards.  Eumenes  received  both  him  and  the  queen 
with  great  tendernefs,  nor  did  he  ever  fay  any  thing 
which  might  tend  to  make  them  uneafy  ;  only  it  is  faid 
he  whifpered  in  his  brother’s  ear  when  he  firft  few  him, 

“  Be  in  no  hafte  to  marry  my  wife  again  till  you  are 
fure  that  I  am  dead.” 

The  king  being  now  more  than  ever  exaiperated 
againft  Perfes,  joined  the  Romans  in  their  war  againft 
him  ;  but  during  the  courfe  of  it  he  fuddenly  cooled 
in  his  affection  towards  thofe  allies  whom  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  ferved  with  fo  much  zeal,  and  that  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  he  admitted  ambaffadors  from  Perfes,  and 
offered  to  ftand  neuter  if  he  would  pay  him  10C0  ta¬ 
lents  and  for  1500,  to  influence  the  Romans  to  grant 
him  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace.  But  thefe  negocia- 
tions  were  broke  off  without  effe<ft,  by  reafon  of  the 
diftruft  which  the  two  kings  had  of  one  another.  Eu¬ 
menes  could  not  truft  Perfes  unlefs  he  paid  him  the 
money  beforehand;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Perfes 
did  not  care  to  part  with  the  money  before  Eumenes 
had  performed  what  he  promifed  ;  neither  could  he  be 
induced  to  pay  the  fum  in  queftion,  though  the  king 
of  Pergamus  offered  to  give  hoftages  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  promife.  What  the  reafon  of  fuch  a  fnd- 
den  change  in  the  difpofition  of  Eumenes  was,  is  no¬ 
where  told  ;  however,  the  faft  is  certain.  The  nego- 
ciations  above-mentioned  were  concealed  from  the  Ro¬ 
mans  as  long  as  poftible  5  but  they  foon  came  to 
be  known  :  lifter  which  the  republic  began  to  enter¬ 
tain  no  fmall  jealoufy  of  their  old  friend,  and  therefore 
heaped  favours  on  his  brother  Attalus,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  king  himfelf.  Eumenes  had  fent  him 
to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  fenate  on  the  happy  ljiue 
of  the  war  with  Perfes,  not  thinking  that  his  prances 
had  been  difeovtred.  However,  the  fenate,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  their  difaffe&ion  to  Eumenes  at 
firft,  entertained  Attalus  with  the  greateft  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  then  feveral.of  the  fenators  wTm  vifited  him 
proceeded  to  acquaint  him  with  their  fufpicions  of  the 
king,  and  defired  Attalus  to  treat  with  them  in  his 
own  name,  alluring  him,  that  the  kingdom  of  Perga¬ 
mus  would  be  granted  him,  if  he  demanded  it,  by  the 
fenate.  Thefe  fpeeches  had  at  firft  fome  effea  i  but 
Attalus,  being  of  an  honeft  difpofition,  and  affifted  by 
the  advice  of  a  phyfician  called  Stratus,  a  man  o 
great  probity,  refolved  not  to  comply  with  their  de- 
firc.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  fenate,  therefore, 
he  firft  congratulated  them  on  the  happy  iffue  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  then  modeftly  recounted  his  own  ier- 
vices ;  and  laftly,  acquainted  them  with  the  motive  of 
hia  journey;  intreated  them  to  fend  ambaffadors  to 
the  Gauls,  who  by  their  authority  might  fecure  his 
brother  from  any  danger  of  their  hoftilities  ;  and  he 
requelted  them  alfo,  that  the  two  cities  of  Anus  md 
Maronea  might  be  bellowed  on  himfelf.  The  fena  , 
imagining  that  Attalus  defigned  to  choofe  fome  othe 
day  to  fue  for  his  brothers’*  kingdom,  not  only  grant- 
ed  all  his  requefts,  but  fent  him  richer  and  more  mag¬ 
nificent  prefentsthan  they  had  ever  done  before.  Up- 
on  this  Attalus  immediately  fet  out  on  h,s  return  to 
Pergamus ;  which  fo  grovoked  the  fenators,  th«t  they 
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pttgamus.  declared  the  cities  free  which  they  had  promifed  to 
— '  Attains,  thus  rendering  ineffectual  their  promife  which 
they  were  afhamed  openly  to  revoke  ;  and  as  for  the 
Gauls,  who  were  on  all  occafions  ready  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  them, 
w  :th  inftruCtions  to  behave  in  filch  a  manner  as  would 
rather  tmd  to  encourage  them  in  their  defign  than  dif- 
fuade  them  from  it. 

Eumenes,  being  alarmed  at  thofe  proceedings,  re- 
folved  to  go  in  perfon  to  Rome,  in  order  to  juftify 
himfelf.  But  the  fenate,  having  already  condemned 
him  in  their  own  minds,  refolved  not  to  hear  his  vin¬ 
dication.  For  this  reafan,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of 
his  defign,  they  made  an  aCt  that  no  king  fhould  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  Eumenes,  how¬ 
ever,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  ad,  fet  forward  on 
his  journey,  and  landed  at’ Brnndulium  ;  butnofooner 
did  the  Roman  fenate  get  intelligence  of  his  arrival 
there,  than  they  fent  a  qureftor  acquainting  him  with 
the  decree  of  the  fenate  ;  and  telling  him  at  the  fame 
time,  that  if  he  had  any  bufinefs  to  tranfad  with  the 
fenate,  he  was  appointed  to  hear  it,  and  tranfmit  it  to 
them  ;  but  if  not,  that  the  king  mull  leave  Italy  with¬ 
out  delay.  To  this  Eumenes  replied,  that  he  had  no 
bufinefs  of  any  confequence  to  tranfad,  and  that  he 
did  not  Hand  in  need  of  any  of  their  affiftancc  ;  and 
without  faying  a  word  more,  went  on  board  his  fhip, 
and  returned  to  Pergamus. 

On  his  return  home,  the  Gauls,  being  encouraged 
by  the  cold  reception  which  he  had  met  with  at  Rome, 
invaded  his  territories,  but  were  repulfed  with  great 
Iofs  by  the  king,  who  afterwards  invaded  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Prufias,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  feveral  ci¬ 
ties.  This  produced  new  complaints  at  Rome ;  and 
Eumenes  was  accufed,  not  only  by  the  ambaffadors  of 
Prufias,  but  alfo  by  thofe  of  the  Gauls  and  many  ci¬ 
ties  in  Afia,  of  keeping  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
Perfes  king  of  Macedon.  This  laft  charge  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  fome  letters  which  the  Romans  themfelves 
had  intercepted  ;  fo  that  Eumenes  found  it  impoflible 
to  keep  up  his  credit  any  longer  at  Rome,  though  he 
fent  his  brothers  Athenseus  and  Attalus  thither  to  in¬ 
tercede  for  him.  The  fenators,  in  fhort,  had  concei¬ 
ved  the  moft  implacable  hatred  againft  him,  and  feem- 
cd  abfolutely  bent  on  his  deftru&ion,  when  he  died,  in 
the  39th  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  kingdom  and 
his  wife  to  his  brother  Attalus.  He  left  one  foil,  but 
he  was  an  infant,  and  incapable  of  governing  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  for  which  reafen  Eumenes  chofe  rather  to  give 
the  prefent  poffeflion  of  the  crown  to  his  brother,  re- 
ferving  the  fucceffion  to  his  fon,  than  to  endanger  the 
whole  by  committing  the  management  of  affairs  to  his 
fon’s  tutors. 

A  ttalus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  found  himfelf 
greatly  diflreffed  by  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  who  not 
only  overthrew  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  advanced 
to  the  very  walls  of  Pergamus*  ravaging  the  country 
as  he  marched  along;  and  at  laft  reduced  the  royal 
city  itfelf.  The  king,  however,  faved  himfelf  by  a 
timely  flight,  and  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  Rome, 
complaining  of  the  bad  ufage  of  Prufias.  The  latter 
endeavoured  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to  throw  the  blame 
on  Attalus.  But,  after  a  proper  inquiry  was  made  in¬ 
to  the  matter,  Prufias  was  found  to  be  entirely  in  the 
wrong  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was  at  laft  obli- 
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ged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  his  adverfary  on  the  fol-  Pergamus. 
lowing  terms.  1.  That  he  fhould  immediately  deli- '  -  ~  4 

ver  up  to  Attalus  20  fhips  with  decks.  2.  That  he 
fhould  pay  500  talents  to  Attalus  within  the  fpace  of 
20  years.  3.  That  he  fhould  pay  100  talents  to  fome 
of  the  other  Aftatic  nations  by  way  of  reparation  for 
the  damages  they  had  fuftained  from  him.  And, 

4.  Both  parties  fhould  be  content  with  what  they  had 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Some  time  after  this,  Prufias  having  made  an  unna¬ 
tural  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  fon  Nicomedes,  the  lat¬ 
ter  rebelled,  and,  with  the  afli (lance  of  Attalus,  drove 
his  father  from  the  throne,  and,  as  is  faid,  even  mur¬ 
dered  him  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  Romans  took 
no  notice  of  thefe  tranfa6iions,  but  fhowed  the  fame 
kindnefs  to  Attalus  as  formerly.  The  laft  enterprife 
in  which  we  find  Attalus  engaged,  was  againft  An- 
drifeus  the  pretended  fon  of  Perfes  king  of  Macedon, 
where  he  affifted  the  Romans  ;  after  which  he  gave 
himfelf  up  entirely  to  eafe  and  luxury,  committing  ftate 
affairs  entirely  to  his  minifters  ;  and  thus  continued  to 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age, 
about  138  B.C. 

Attalus  II.  was  fucceeded  by  Attalus  III.  the  foil 
of  Eumenes  ;  for  the  late  king,  confidering  that  he 
only  held  the  crown  as  a  truft  for  his  nephew,  paffed 
by  his  own  children  in  order  to  give  it  to  him,  tho’  he 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  worthy  of  it.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  fenfes  thro’  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  grief  for  his  mother’s  death  ;  and  indeed, 
throughout  his  whole  reign,  he  behaved  more  like  a 
madman  than  any  thing  elfe.  Many  of  his  fubje&s  of 
the  higheft  quality  were  cut  off  with  their  wives  and 
children,  upon  the  moft  groundlefs  fnfpicion3  ;  and  for 
thefe  executions  he  made  ufe  of  mercenaries  hired  out 
from  among  the  moft  barbarous  nations.  Thus  he 
proceeded  till  he  had  cut  off  all  the  beft  men  in  the 
kingdom  ;  after  which  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
imagining  that  the  ghofts  of  thdfe  whom  he  had  mur¬ 
dered  were  perpetually  haunting  him.  On  this  he  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  his  palace,  put  on  a  mean  apparel,  let  his 
hair  and  beard  grow,  and  fequeftered  himfelf  from  all 
mankind.  At  laft  he  withdrew  from  the  palace,  and 
retired  into  a  garden,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands,  and  filled  with  all  forts  of  poifonous  herbs. 

Thefe  he  ufed  to  mix  with  wholefome  pulfc,  and  fend 
packets  of  them  to  fuch  as  he  fufpeCted.  A  t  laft,  be¬ 
ing  weary  of  this  amufement,  and  living  in  folitude, 
becaufe  nobody  durft  approach  him,  he  took  it  in  his 
head  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and  make  a 
brazen  monument.  But,  while  he  laboured  at  melt¬ 
ing  and  calling  the  brafs,  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  fur¬ 
nace  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  in  feven  days  put 
an  end  to  his  tyranny,  after  he  had  fat  on  the  throne 
five  years. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  a  will  was  found,  by 
which  he  left  the  Roman  people  heirs  of  all  his  goods; 
upon  which  they  feized  on  the  kingdom,  and  reduced 
it  to  a  province  of  their  empire  by  the  name  of  dfm 
Proper .  But  Ariftonicus,  a  fon  of  Eumenes  by  an  E* 
phefian  courtefan,  reckoning  himfelf  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  crown,  could  by  no  means  be  fatisfied  with  this 
ufurpation  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  affembled  a 
confiderable'  army  to  maintain  his  pretenfions.  The 
people  in  general,  having  been  accuftomed  to  a  mo- 
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rfrgamuj.  narcliY,  dreaded  a  republican  form  of  government ;  in 

* - -  confequence  of  which,  they  affifted  Ariftonicus,  and 

foon  put  him  in  a  condition  to  reduce  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  The  news,  however,  were  foon  carried  to 
Rome  5  and  Licinius  Craffus,  the  pontifex  maxima*, 
was  fent  into  the  eaft.Vith  orders  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  king’s  will.  Hiftorians  take  no  notice  of  any 
forces  which  were  fcnt  along  with  this  commander; 
whence  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he  depended  on  affiftance 
from  the  Afiatics,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Rome,  or 
from  the  Egyptians.  But  when  he  came  thither, ’he 
found  both  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  fo  reduced,  that 
he  could  not  expeft  any  afliftance  from  them,  ilow- 
ever,  he  was  foon  fupplied  with  troops  in  p.enty  by  the 
kings  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Faphla- 
gonia;  hut  managed  matters  fo  ill,  that  he  was  entirely 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  Thofe  who  took  him, 
tkfigned  to  carry  him  to  Ariftonicus  ;  hut  he,  not  able 
to  endure  the  difgrace,  would  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  himfelf  if  he  had  not  been  difarmcd.  However, 
being  allowed  to  keep  a  rod  for  managing  the  nor  e 
on  which  he  fat,  he  (truck  a  Thracian  foldier  who  flood 
near  him  fo  violently  with  it,  that  lie  beat  out  one  ot 
his  eyes  ;  upon  which  the  other  drew  his  fword,  and 
run  him  thro’  on  the  fpot.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Ariftonicus,  who  expofed.it  to  public  view  ;  but  the 
body  was  honourably  buried.  .  - 

Ariftonicus  had  no  great  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  ot 
his  vidory.  Indeed  he  behaved  very  improperly  after 
it  ;  for,  inftead  of  preparing  to  oppofe  the  next  army, 
which  he  might  have  been  afTured  the  Romans  would 
fcnd  again  ft  him,  he  fpent  his  time  in  feaft.ng  and  re- 
veiling.  But  he  was  foon  roufed  out  of  his  lethargy 
bv  Perpenna  the  new  cenful,  who  having  affembled 
with  incredible  expedition  the  troops  of  the  allies, 
came  unexpededly  upon  him,  obliged  him  to  venture 
rn  engagement  at  a  difadvantage,  and  entirely  defeat¬ 
ed  him  Ariftonicus  fled  to  a  city  called  htratomce ; 
but  was  fo  clofely  puifued  by  the  conqueror  that  the 
garrifon,  having  no  method  of  Applying  themfelves 
with  provifions,  delivered  up  them  leader,  as  well  as  a 
philofopher  named  Blofius,  who  had  been  the  compa¬ 
nion  and  counfellor  of  Ariftonicus.  The  philofopher 
behaved  with  great  lefolution  after  being  taken,  and 
openly  defended  his  fiding  with  Ariftonicus,  becauie 
he  thought  his  caufe  juft.  He  exhorted  the  latter  to 
prevent  the  difgrace  and  mifery  of  captivity  by  a  vo- 

luntary  death;  but  Ariftonicus,  looking  upon  death 

a3  a  greater  mifery  than  any  captivity,  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  treated  as  his  conquerors  pleafed. 

In  the  meantime,  a  new  conful,  named  Mamas  A- 
e, alius,  being  arrived  from  Rome,  fent  a  m oft  haugh¬ 
ty  mefTage  to  Perpenna,,  requiring  him  immediately  to 
deliver  up  Ariftonicus,  as  a  capt.ve  bel°n31"Kto 
triumph  when  the  war  (hould  be  ended.  With  this 
demand  Perpenna  refnfed  to  comply,  and  hw  refufal 
had  almoft  produced  a  civ.l  war.  However,  this  was 
prevented  by  the  death  of  Perpenna,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  difpute  commenced.  I  he  Pergame- 
nians,  not  with  Handing  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
their  leader,  (lift  held  out  with  fuch  obftinacy,  that 
Aqnilius  was  obliged  to  befiege,  and  take  by  force,  al- 
moft  every  city  in  the  kingdom.  In  doing  this,  he 
took  a  very  effe&ual,  though  exceeding  cruel  method. 
Molt  of  the  cities  in  the  kingdom  had  no  other  water 


than  what  was  brought  from  a  confiderable  diftance  in  Pe-gvmnak 
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aquedufts.  Thefe  Aquilius  did  not  demolifh,  but 
poifoned  the  water,  which  produced  the  greateft  ab¬ 
horrence  of  him  throughout  ail  the  eaft.  At  laft, 
however,  the  whole  country  being  reduced,  AquRius 
triumphed,  the  unhappy  Ariftonicus  was  led  in  chains 
before  his  chariot,  and  probably  ended  his  miserable 
life  in  a  dungeon.  The  country  remained  fubjeft  to 
the  Romans  while  their  empire  lafted,  but  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  city  is  half  ruined,  ant  is 
dill  known  by  the  name  of  Pergamus.  It  is  inhabited  by 
about  3000  Turks,  and  a  few  families  of  poor  Chri- 
ftians.  E.  Long.  27.  27.  N.  Lat.  30.  3- 

PERGUNNAH,  in  the  language  of  Hindoftan, 
means  the  largeft  fubdivifion  of  a  province,  whereof  the 
revenues  are  brought  to  one  particular  head  Cutchery , 
from  whence  the  accounts  and  cafh  are  tranfmitted  to 
the  geneial  Cutchery  of  the  province. 

PER1AGOGE,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  where  many 
things  are  accumulated  into  one  period  which  might 
have  been  divided  into  feveral. 

PERIAGUA.  a  fort  of  large  canoe  made  ufe  ot 
in  the  Leeward  iflands,  South  America,  and  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  iscompofed  of  the  trunks  of  two  tree3 


hollowed  and  united  together ;  and  thus  differs  from 


the  canoe,  which  is  formed  of  one  tree. 

PER.IANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra, 
was  reckoned  among  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece  ; 
though  he  might  rather  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  moft  wicked  men,  fince  he  changed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  country,  deprived  his  countrymen  of  their 
liberty,  ufurped  the  fovereignty,  and  committed  the 
moft  (hocking  crimes.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  behaved  with  mil  lnefs ;  but  after  his  having  fent 
to  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe  to  confuk  him  on  the  fafelt 
method  of  government,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  cruel¬ 
ty'  The  latter,  having  heard  Periander’s  envoys,  took 
them  into  a  field,  and,  inftead  of  anfwering  them, 
nulled  up  before  them  the  ears  of  corn  which  exceed-  . 
ed  the  reft  in  height.  Periander,  on  being  told  of 
thi3  a&ion,  underftood  what  was  meant  by  it.  He 
firft  fecured  himfelf  by  a  good  guard,  and  then  put 
the  moft  powerful  Corinthians  to  death.  He  aban¬ 
doned  himfelf  to  the  moft  enormous  crimes ;  commit¬ 
ted  inceft  with  his  mother,  kicked  to  death  his  wife 
Meliffa,  dauzhter  of  Procles  king  of  Epidaunis,  not- 
withftan  ling  her  being  with  child ;  and  was  fo  enraged 
at  Lycophron,  his  fecond  fon,  for  lamenting  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  death,  that  he  baniihed  him  into  the  ifland  of 
Corcyra.  Yet  he  paffei  for  one  of  the  greateft  poli¬ 
ticians  of  his  time  ;  and  Heraclides  tells  us,  that  he 
forbad  voluptuoufnefs ;  that  he  impofed  no  taxes,  con¬ 
tenting  himfelf  with  the  cuftom  arifing  from  the  fale 
and  the  import  and  export  of  commodities ;  that,  tho’ 
wicked  himfelf,  he  hated  the  wicked,  and  caufed  all 
pimps  to  be  drowned  ;  laltly,  that  he  eftablilhed  a  fe- 
nate,  and  fettled  the  expence  of  its  members.  He  died 

c8?  B.  C.  , 

PER1ANTHIUM,  (from  u  round,  and 

a.S©-  «  the  flower,”)  the  flower  cup  properly  fo  call- 
ed,  the  moft  common  fpecies  of'  calyx,  placed  imme- 
diately  under  the  flower,  which  is  contained  in  it  as  in 
a  cup.  See  Botany,  p.  433,  col.  1. 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  a  membranous 
bag  filled  with  water,  which  contains  the  heart  in  man 
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and  many  other  animals.  _  .u  M 

calurc  of  the  mediaftinum,  or  membrane  which  di¬ 
vides  the  thorax  into  two  unequal  parts.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy,  121. 

PERICARPIUM,  (from  €t  round,”  and 
**/>*<&  y  fruit,”)  the  feed-veffel  ;  an  entrail  of  the 
plant  big  with  feeds,  which  it  difeharges  when  ripe. 
The  feed-veffel  is  in  fad  the  developed  feed  bud,  and 
may  very  properly  be  compared  to  the  fecundated 
ovary  in  animals ;  for  it  does  not  exid  till  after  the 
fertilizing  of  the  feeds  by  the  male-dud,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  fall  of  the  flower.  All  plants,  however,  are 
not  furnifhed  with  a  feed-veffel ;  in  fuch  as  are  depri¬ 
ved  of  it,  the  receptacle  or  calyx  performs  its  fun&ions 
by  inclofing  the  feeds,  as  in  a  matrix,  and  accompa¬ 
nying  them  to  perfect  maturity. 

PERICHORUS,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  their  profane  games  or  combats,  that 
is,  to  fuch  as  were  not  confecrated  to  any  of  the  gods. 

PERICLES,  was  one  of  the  greated  men  that 
ever  flouriihed  in  Greece.  He  was  educated  with  all 
imaginable  care  ;  and  befide  other  mailers,  he  had  for 
his  tutors  Zeno,  Eleates,  and  Anaxagoras.  He  learn* 
ed  from  the  lad  of  thefe  to  fear  the  gods  without  fu- 
perdition,  and  to  account  for  an  eclipfe  from  a  natu¬ 
ral  caufe.  Many  were  unjud  enough  to  fufpeft  him 
of  atheifm,  becaufe  he  had  perfe&ly  dudied  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  that  philofpher.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubt¬ 
ed  courage  ;  and  of  fuch  extraordinary  eloquence,  fup- 
ported  and  improved  by  knowledge,  that  he  gained  al- 
inod  as  great  an  authority  under  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  as  if  he  had  been  a  monarch  ;  but  yet  he  could 
not  efcape  the  fatirical  drokes  of  the  comic  poets.  Hi9 
diffolutenefs  with  the  women  was  one  of  the  vices  with 
wlgch  he  was  chiefly  charged.  He  died  the  third 
yeTr  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  rafter  long  ficknefa, 
winch  had  weakened  his  underdanding.  Afpnfia,  Pe¬ 
ricles’s  favourite,  was  a  learned  woman  of  Miletus  ;  fhe 
taught  Socrates  rhetoric  and  politics.  As  Pericles 
cared  not  much  for  his  wife,  he  willingly  gave  her  up 
to  another,  and  married  Afpafia,  whom  lie  paflionate- 
iy  loved. 

PERICRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  a  thick  folid  coat 
or  membrane  covering  the  outfide  of  the  cranium  or 
fkull.  See  Anatomy,  n°  4. 

PERIGEE,  in  adronomy,  that  point  ©f  the  fun 
or  moon’s  orbit  wherein  they  are  at  the  lead  difiance 
irom  the  earth,  in  which  fenfe  it  dands  oppofed  to 
apogee. 

EERIGEUX,  an  ancient  epifcopal  town  of 
1  ranee,  capital  of  the  province  of  Perigord,  Rated  on 
the  river  Ifle,  in  E.  Long.  9.  33.  N.  Lat.  45.  18.  It 
u  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  and 
an  amphitheatre. 

PERIGORD,  a  province  of  France,  which  makes 
part  ot  Guienne,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Angou- 
niois  aad  a  part  of  Marche,  and  on  the  ead  by  Quer- 
cy  and  Limofin  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Agenois  and  Baza- 
<3ois  ;  and  on  the  wed,  by  Bourledois,  Angoumois,  and 
a  part  of  baintonge.  It  is  about  83  miles  in  length, 
and  60  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  iron  mines,  and  the 
air  is  pure  and  healthy.  Perigeux  is  the  capitaltown. 

“eRiGoRD' Stone ,  an  ore  of  manganefe,  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  like  the  bafaltes  or  trapp.  It  may 
be  feraped  with  a  knife,  but  n  extremely  difficult  to 


PER 

-  It  is  found  of  no  regular  figure,  is  very  Epigraphs 

compaft,  heavy,  and  as  black  as  charcoal.  Its  appear-  ti 
ance  hs  glittering  and  ftriated,  like  the  ore  ©f  antimo-(  Perio<J* 
ny  ;  its  particles  being  difpofed  in  the  form  of  needles, 
eroding  one  another  without  any  agglutination,  info- 
much  that  fome  are  loofe  as  iron-filings  when  duck 
to  a  load  done  ;  refcmbling  the  fcoria  "from  a  black- 
frnith’s  furnace.  By  calcination  it  becomes  harder  and 
of  a  reddilh-brown  colour,  but  is  not  attradled  by  the 
magnet.  It  has  a  confiderable  fpecific  gravity,  does 
not  melt  per  fc>  but  with  borax  runs  into  a  glafs  of 
the  colour  of  an  amethyd.  It  is  fcarcely  affecled  by 
nitrous  acid  without  the  addition  of  fugar.  It  feems 
alfo  to  contain  fome  argil  and  iron.  It  is  met  with 
in  Gafeony  and  Dauphiny  in  France,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  It  is  employed  by  the  French  pot¬ 
ters  and  enamellers  in  the  glaffy  varnilh  of  their  ear¬ 
then  wares. 

PERIGRAPPIE,  a  word  ufually  underdood  to 
exprefs  a  carelefa  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any 
thing  ;  but  in  Vefalius  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  white 
lines  or  imprefiions  that  appear  on  the  mufculue  redus 
of  the  abdomen. 

PERIHELIUM,  in  adronomy,  that  part  of  a  pla¬ 
net  or  comet’s  orbit  wherein  it  is  in  its  lead  didance 
from  the  fun,  in  which  fenfe  it  dands  in  oppofition  to 
aphelium. 

PERIMETER,  in  geometry,  the  bounds  or  limits 
of  any  figure  or  body.  The  perimeters  of  furfaces  or 
figures  are  lines  ;  thofe  of  bodies  are  furfaces.  In  cir¬ 
cular  figures,  indead  of  perimeter,  we  fay  circumfe¬ 
rence,  or  periphery. 

PERIN7EUM,  or  Perineum,  in  anatomy,  the 
fpace  between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion,  divided  into  two  equal  lateral  divifions  by  a 
very  diftind  line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  fe¬ 
males. 

PER1NSKIOLD  (John),  a  learned  Swedifh  wri¬ 
ter,  born  at  Stregnefia  in  Sudermania,  in  1654,  du* 
died  under  his  father,  who  was  profeffor  of  eloquence  ' 
and  poetry,  and  afterwards  became  well  fkilled  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  north.  He  was  made  profeffor  at 
Upfal,  fecretary  antiquary  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
counfellor  of  the  chancery  of  antiquities.  He  died  in 
1  720.  His  principal  works  are  :  1.  A  Hidory  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway.  .  2.  A  Plidory  of  the  Kings  of  the 
North.  3.  An  Edition  of  John  Meffenius  on  the  Kin^s 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  in  14  vols  folio, 

&c.  All  Perinfkiold’s  works  are  excellent,  and  high- 
ly  edeemed. 

PERIOD,  in  adronomy,  the  time  taken  up  by  a 
dar  or  planet  in  making  a  revolution  round  the  fun  $ 
or  the  duration  of  its  courfe  till  it  return  to  the  fame 
part  of  its  orbit.  See  Pl  anet. 

The  different  periods  and  mean  diffance3  of  the  feve* 
rai  planets  are  as  follow  : 


Days 

h. 

Saturn 

10579 

6 

Jupiter 

43.32 

12 

Mars 

686 

23 

Earth 

3  65 

6 

Venus 

2  2A 

16 

Mercury 

87 

23 

36 

20 

27 

9 

49 

*5 


(f 

2  6 
35 
3° 
30 

24 

53 


mean  Di  it. 

953Sco 
5201 10 
152309 
100000 

7^333 

36710 


I  here  i3  a  wonderful  harmony  between  the  didances 
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^  ^  ^  «,  .  j  fecdnd  difficulty  arifes  hence,  that  the  fen  ft: 

of  the  planets  from  the  fun,  and  the  it  periods  round  erfea  in  feveral  fhort  detached  phrafes,  where- 

•  •  the  great  law  whereof  is,  that  the  fq««es  j^t  d0M  not  feem  there  faould  be  periods;  a  thing 
j:  i  nnmarv  olanet,  are  to  each  in  free  difeourfe  :  as,  We  are  all  tn  Jufpenfe_ : 

make  your  propofols  immediately  :  you  mB  be  to  blame  for 
tJ*Z  us  longer.  ; Where ft  is  evident, *atjmple 


Period 


him  ;  the  great  Mw  wtiereor  is,  ruat  ~~ 

the  periodical  times  of  the  primary  planet,  are  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances  from  the  fun. 
and  likewife,  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the 
fecondcries  of  any  planet  are  to  each  other  as  t 
tubes  of  their  diftances  from  that  primary.  This  har¬ 
mony  among  the  planets  is  one  oft  e  greate  con  r 
nations  of  the  Copernican  hypothefis.  See  Astro- 

"°For  the4  periods  of  the  moon,  fee  Astronomy, 
n°A22,  and  obferve  Index  to  aftronomy. 

The  periods  of  feveral  comets  are  now  pretty  well 
afeertained.  See  Astronomy,  n°  171,  See. 

Period,  in  chronology,  denotes  a  revolution 
certain  number  of  year$,  or  a  feries  of  years,  w  e,^  f  ’ 
in  different  nations,  and  on  different  occafions,  time 
meafured  ;  fuch  are  the  following. 

Calippic  Period,  a  fyftem  of  feventy-fix  years.  See 
Calippic,  and  Astronomy,  n°  11,  &c.  f 

Dionlfian  Period ,  or  Victorian  Period,  a  fYfte 
532  lunse-folar  and  Julian  years  ;  which  being  elapfed, 
the  characters  of  the  moon  fall  again  upon  the  fame 
day  and  feria,  and  revolve  in  the  fame  order,  accor 
ding  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients.  -  ,  ; 

This  period  is  otherwife  called  the  great  pafchal 
JXSvl'  UK  Chrillian  .tad.  M 
the  true  time  of  the  pafeha  ©r  eafter.  1 
years  arife  by  multiplying  together  the  cycles  of  the 

fun  and  moon.  _  .  c  r  t  _ 

Hipparchus's  Period,  is  a  feries  of 
returning  in  a  conftant  round,  and  reiloring  the  ncj 

and  fail  loo..  ..  Uk  f.™  J.)T  of  UK  ^ 

cording  to  the  fentimeot  of  HipP?tcha.;  Tin.  ported 
arifes  by  multiplying  the  Calippic  peno  y  • 
Hippaicbus  affumed  the  quantity  of  the  folar  yea 
B(  days  5  hours  55'  12'';  ««d  concluoed, 

that  in  104  years  Calippus’s  period  wouid  err  a  whole 
day.  He  therefore  multiplied  the  period  by  f  , 
and  from  the  produft  caff  away  an  entire  day.  But 

the  fame  day  throughout  the  whole  period  ,  but  they 

are  fometimes  anticipated  1  day  8  hours  23  29  20  . 
See  Astronomy,  n°  14* 

Julian  Period.  See  Julian.  of 

Period,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  fmali  comp 

difeourfe,  containing  a  perfect  fe'lten«’  an  '  'n‘ 
gnifhed  at  the  end  by  a  point,  ot  fujl  flop,  thus  (.), 
and  in  numbers  or  diviiions  marked  by  commas,  co- 

^Father  Buffier  ©bferves  two  difficulties  in  the  ufe  of 
the  period,  or  point ;  i.  e.  in  diftinguift.ng  it  from  the 
colon,  or  double  point ;  and  in  determining  juftly ’  the 
end  of  a  period,  or  perfeft  fentence.  It  » i  remark  d 
that  the  (upernumcrary  numbers  of  a  period,  fepara 
from  the  reft  by  colons  and  femicolons,  ufually  com- 
mence  with  a  conjur&ion  :  yet  it  is  r 
coniunaions  fometimes  rather  begin  new  periods  tha 
fupenmmerary  members  of  old  ones.  It  is  the  fa*  of 
things,  and  the  author’s  own  difcretion,  tUc  muff 
make  the  proper  diftin&ion  which  of  the  two  m  effed 
it  is.  No  rules  will  be  of  any  fervlce,  unlefs  this  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  one,  that  when  what  follows  the  conjunction 
is  of  as  much  extent  as  what  precedes  it,  it  is  ufually 
a  new  period  5  othetwife  not# 


phrafesf  have  ^erfedffenfes  like  periods,  and 

£  marked  accordingly  ;  but  that  the  (hortnefs  of  the 
difeourfe  making  them  eafily  comprehended,  thepoin 

'"^De  Colonia  defines  period  a  fhort  but  perfed  fen¬ 
tence,  confifting  of  certain  parts  or  members,  depend- 
Loneon  another, and  connected  together  by  Jo™  com¬ 
mon  vinculum.  The  celebrated  definition  of  Ariftotle 

”,  a  period  is  a  difeourfe  which  has  a  beginning,  * 
middle,  and  an  end,  all  vif.ble  at  one  view.  Rheto¬ 
ricians  confider  period,  which  treats  of  the  ftrufturc 
of  fenteaces,  as  one  of  the  four  parts  of  composition. 
The  periods  allowed  in  oratoiy  are  three  :  A  perio  o 
two  members,  called  by  the  Greeks  d, colas,  and  by  the 
Latins  bimembris  ;  a  period  of  three  members  tncolos 
trimembris ;  and  a  period  of  four,  quadnmembns,  tetra- 
colas.  See  Punctuation. 

Period,  in  numbers,  is  a  diftinft.on  made  by  a  point 
or  comma,  after  every  fixth  place,  or  figure  ;  and  is 
ufed  in  numeration,  for  the  readier  diftingu. filing  and 
naming  the  feveral  figures  or  places  ;  which  fee  under 

Ni is  applied  to  certain  difeafes 
which  have  intervals,  and  returns,  to  denote  an  entire 
courfe  or  circle  of  fuch  difaafe  ;  or  its  progrefs  from 
any  ftate  through  all  the  reft  till  it  return  to  the  fame 

agaGalen  deferibes  period  as  a  time  compofed  of  an  in. 
tenfion  and  remiffion  ;  whence  it  is  ufually  divided  into 
!wo  parts,  the  paroxyfm  or  exacerbation,  and  remif- 

f‘°In  intermitting  fevers,  the  periods  are  ufually  fated 
and  regular  ;  in  other  difeafes,  as  the  ep.lepfy,  gout, 
&c.  they  are  vague  or  irregular. 

Period,  in  oratory.  See  there,  n  47; 
PERIODIC,  or  Periodical,  fometbmg. that  ter- 
minates  and  comprehends  a  period  ;  fuch  is  a  periodic 
month  ;  being  the  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  moon 

in  ge°graPh»  ^,ch  hintha0b‘‘ 

tants  of  the  earth  as  have  the  fame  latitudes,  but  op- 
pofite  longitudes,  or  live  under  the  fame  parallel  and 
The  fame  meridian,  but  in  different  fem.c.rcles  of  that 
meridian,  or  in  oppofite  points  of  the  parallel, 
have  the  fame  common  feafons  throughout  the  year 
and  the  fame  phenomena  ef  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  b  . 
when  it  is  noon-day  with  the  one,  it  ,s  midnight  with 
other  there  beinr  twelve  hours  m  an  eait  and 
weft  direftion.  Thefe  are  found  on  the  globe  by  the 
hour  index,  or  by  turning  the  globe  hall  round,  th«t 

is.  1 80  degrees  either  way. 

PERIOSTEUM,  or  Puuostium,  in  anatomy,  a 
nervous  vafeuiar  membrane,  endued  with  a  very  quick 
fenfe  immediately  lurronnding,  in  every  part,  both 
[l  e  internal  and  external  furfaces  of  all  the  bones  in  the 
body  excepting  only  fo  much  of  the  teeth  as  Hand 
at  ove  the  gums,  and  the  peculiar  places  on  tke  bonts, 
iu  which  the  mufcles  are  inferted.  It  is  hence  divided 
into  the  external  and  internal  pwioftcum,  *nd  where 
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k  externally  furrounds  the  bones  of  the  Ikull,  it 
is  generally  called  the  pericranium.  See  Anatomy, 

11  PERIPATETICS,  philofophers,  followers  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  and  maintained  of  the  peripatetic  philofophy  ; 
called  alfo  Arijlotelians.  Cicero  fays,  that  I  lato  left 
two  excellent  difciples,  Xenocrates and  Ariftotle,  who 
founded  two  feds,  which  only  differed  in  name  .  th 
former  took  the  appellation  of  Academics,  who  were 
thcfe  that  continued  to  hold  their  conferences  in  the 
Academy,  as  Plato  had  done  before  ;  the  others,  who 
followed  Ariftotle,  were  called  Peripatetics, from 
“  I  walk  becaufe  they  difputed  walking  in  the  Ly- 

CeUAmmoniii3  derives  the  name  Peripatetic  from  Plato 
himftlf,  who  only  taught  walking  ;  and  adds,  that  the 
difciples  of  Ariftotle,  and  thofe  of  Xenocrates,  were 
equally  called  Peripatetics  ;  the  one  Peripatetics  of  the 
Academy,  the  other  Peripatetics  of  the  Lyceum  :  but 
that  in  time  the  former  quitted  the  title  Peripatetic  tor 
that  of  Academic,  on  account  of  the  place  where 
they  afTembled  ;  and  the  latter  retained  Amply  that  of 
Peripatetic.  The  greateft  and  belt  part  of  Ariftotle  s 
philofophy  was  borrowed  from  Plato.  Serranus  aflerts, 
and  fays  he  could  demonftrate,  that  there  is  nothing 
exquifite  in  any  part  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  dialec¬ 
tics,  ethics,  politics,  phyfics,  or  metaphyfics,  but  is 
found  in  Plato.  And  of  this  opinion  are  many  of  the 
ancient  authois,  fuch  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  See. 
Gale  attempts  to  (how,  that  Ariftotle  borrowed  a  good 
deal  of  his  philofophy,  both  phyfical,  about  the  firft 
matter,  and  metaphyfical  about  the  firft  being,  hi3  af- 
fe&ions,  truth,  unity,  goodnefs,  &c.  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  5  and  adds  from  Clea*rchus,  one  of  Ariftotle  s 
feholars,  that  he  made  ufe  of  a  certain  Jew,  who  af- 
lifted  him  therein. 

Ariftotle’s  philofophy  preferved  itfclf  in  purls  nature 
iibus  for  along  time  :  in  the  earlier  age3  of  Chriilianity, 
the  Platonic  philofophy  was  generally  preferred  ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  dodfrine  of  Ariftotle  from  for¬ 
cing  its  way  into  the  Chriftian  church.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  it  rofe  into  great  credit ;  the 
Platonics  interpreting  in  their  fchools  fome  of  the 
writings  of  Ariftotle,  particularly  his  dialectics,  and  ie* 
commending  them  to  young  perfons.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  firft  ftep  to  that  univerfal  dominion 
which  Ariftotle  afterwards  obtained  among  the  learned, 
which  was  at  the  fame  time  much  promoted  by  the 
controverfics  which  Origen  had  oecafioned.  1  his  far¬ 
ther  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  Platonic  fyftem  ; 
and  therefore,  after  his  condemnation,  many,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  his  errors,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
counted  among  the  number  of  his  followers,  openly 
adopted  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle.  Nor  was  any 
philofophy  more  proper  for  furnifhing  thofe  weapons 
of  fubtle  diftin&ions  and  captious  fophifms,  which  were 
ufed  in  the  Neftorian,  Arian,  and  Eutychian  contro- 
verfies.  About  the  end  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Ari- 
ftotelian  philofophy,  as  well  as  fcience  in  general,  was 
almoft  univerfally  decried  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Boethius,  who  explained  and  recommended  it,  that 
it  obtained  a  higher  degree  of  credit  among  the  Latins 
than  it  had  hitheito  enjoyed.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
feventh  centuiy,  the  Greeks  abandoned  Plato  to  the 
i^jonks,  and  gave  themfelves  up  entirely  to  the  direc- 
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lion  of  Ariftotle  ;  and  >n  the  next  century,  the  Peri¬ 
patetic  philofophy  was  taught  everywhere  in  their  puo- 
lic  fchools,  and  propagated  in  all  places  with  contider- 
able  fuccefs.  John  Damafcenus  very  much  contributed 
to  its  credit  and  influence,,  by  competing  a  concife, 
plain,  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stagirite,  for  the  inllru&ion  of  the  more  ignorant,  and 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  common  capacities.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Photius,  and  the  prote&ion  of  Barelas, 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy  for  fome  time  declined,  but 
was  revived  again  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuiy. 
About  the  middle  of  the  i  ith  century,  a  revolution 
in  philofophy  commenced  in  f  ranee  ;  when  feveral  ia- 
mous  logicians,  who  followed  Ariftotle  as  their  guide, 
took  neverthelefs  the  liberty  of  illuftrating  and  model¬ 
ling  anew  his  philofophy,  and  extending  it  far  beyond 
its  ancient  limits.  In  the  12th  century,  three  methods 
of  teaching  philofophy  were  in  ufe  by  different  doc¬ 
tors  :  the  firft  was  the  ancient  and  plain  .method,  which 
confined  its  refearches  to  the  philofophical  notions  of 
Porphyry,  and  the  dialectic  fyftem,  commonly  attri¬ 
buted  to*  St  Auguftine,  and  in  which' were  laid  down 
this  general  rule,  that  philofophical  inquiries  were  to 
be  limited  to  a  fmft.ll  number  ot  fubjects,  left,  by  then* 
becoming  too  extenfive,  religion  might  fuffer  by  a  pro¬ 
fane  mixture  of  human  fubtilty  with  its  divine  wifdom. 
The  fecond  method  was  called  the  Ariftotelian,  becaufe 
it  confifted  in  explications  of  the  works  of  that  phi- 
lofopher,  feveral  of  whofe  books,  being  tranflated  into 
Latin,  were  almoft  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned.  The  third  was  termed  the  free  method,  em¬ 
ployed  by  fuch  as  were  bold  enough  to  fearch  after 
truth,  in  the  manner  the  moft  adapted  to  render  their 
inquiries  fuccefsful,  without  rejeaing  the  fuccours  of 
Aiiftotle  and  Plato.  A  reformed  fyftem  of  the  Peri¬ 
patetic  philofophy  was  firft  introduced  into  the  fchools 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  from  whence  it  foon  fpread 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  has  fubiifted  in  fome  univerfi- 
ties  even  to  this  day,  under  the  name  of/c/W philofophy . 
The  foundation  thereof  is  Ariftotle’s  dodtrine,  often 
mifunderftood,  but  oftener  mifapplied  ;  whence  the  re¬ 
tainers  thereto  maybe  denominated  Reformed  Peripate¬ 
tics.  Out  of  thefe  have  fprung,  at  various  times,  feve¬ 
ral  branches;  the  chief  are,  the  Thomists,  Scqtists, 
and  Nominalists.  Sec  thefe  articles. 

The  Peripatetic  fyftem,  after  having  prevailed  with 
great  and  extenfive  dominion  for  many  centuries,  be¬ 
gan  rapidly  to  decline  towards  the  clofe  of  the  17th, 
when  the  difciples  of  Ramus  attacked  it  on  the  one 
hand,  and  it  had  Hill  more  formidable  adverfaries  to 
encounter  in  Defcartes,  Gaffendi,  and  Newton.  Sec 
Philosophy. 

PER1P  ATON,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  that  walk 
in  the  Lyceum  where  Ariftotle  taught,  and  whence  tne 
name  of  Peripatetics  given  to  his  followers, 

PERIPETIA,  in  the  drama,  that  part  of  a  trage- 
dy  wherein  the  a£fion  is  turned,  the  plot  unravelled, 
and  the  whole  concludes.  See  Catastrophe. 

PERIPHERY,  in  geometry,  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  ellipfis,  or  any  other  regular,  curvilinear  figuie. 
See  Geometry. 

PERIPHRASIS,  circumlocution,  formed  of  ^Ft 
“  about,”  and  “  I  fpeak,”  in  rhetoric,  a  circuit 

cr.tour  of  words,  much  affedfed  by  orators,  to  avoid 
common  and  trite  manners  of  expreffion.  The  peri- 
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T^rTploca,  phfaG-s  is  of  great  life  on  fome  occafions ;  and  it  is 
1‘erii  neu-  £jten  necefl*ai-y  to  make  things  be  conceived  which  are 


mony. 


not  proper  to  name.  It  is  fometimes  polite  to  fupprefs 
the  names,  and  only*  intimate  or  deiign  them.  Thefe 
turns  of  txprefiion  are  alfo  particularly  ferviceable  in 
oratory  ;  for  the  fublime  admitting  of  no  dire6t  cita¬ 
tions,  there  mull  be  a  compafs  taken  to  infinuate  the 
authors  whofe  authority  is  borrowed.  A  periphrafis, 
by  turning  round  a  proper  name  to  make  it  underlie  ->d, 
amplifies  and  raifes  the  difeourfe  ;  blit  care  mud  be  ta¬ 
ken  it  be  not  too  much  fwelled,  nor  extended  wal  d 
propos  ;  in  which  cafe  it  becomes  flat  and  languid. — 
See  Circumlocution  and  Oratory. 

PEIIIPLOCA,  Virginian  filk,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandna 
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inflammation  oF  fome  part  of  the  thorax,  properly  of  Perirrha 
the  lungs ;  attended  with  an  acute  fever,  and  a  difficnl 


termni 


ty  of  breathing.  See  Medicine,  n°  184. 


PERIRRHANTERIUM,  a  veflel  of  (lone  or 
brafs  which  was  filled  with  holy  water,  and  with  which 
all  thofe  were  fprinkled  who  were  admitted  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  their  facrifices.  Beyond  this  veflel  no  profane 
perfon  was  allowed  to  pafs.  We  are  told  by  fome, 
that  it  was  placed  in  the  Adytum,  or  inmoft  recefs  of 
the  temple  ;  others  fay  it  was  placed  at  the  door,  which 
indeed  feems  to  be  the  mod  likely  opinion.  It  was 
ufed  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  ha*  been  evi¬ 
dently  borrowed,  like  many  other  Pagan  ceremonies, 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Hebrews  alfo  had  a 
veflel  for  purification. 

PE RISCII,  in  geography,  the  inhabitants  of  either 
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clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un-  FEKlbCii,  in  geography,  the  mnamtams  or  eitnei 
der  the  30th  order,  Contort <z  The  nedtarium  fnrrounds  frigid  zone,  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles^ 


30th 

the  genitals,  and  fends  out  five  filaments.  There  are 
five  fpecies,  four  of  which  are  natives  of  warm  climates, 
and  can  only  be  raifed  there.  The  fifth,  however,  is 
fuffic  iently  hardy  for  this  climate.  1  he  peripioca  is 
a  fine  climbing  plant,  that  will  wind  itfelf  with  it3 
ligneous  branches  about  whatever  tree,  hedge,  pale,  or 
pole  is  near  it  ;  and  will  arife,  by  the  afiiftance  of  fuch 
fupport,  to  the  height  of  above  30  feet  ;  and  where 
no  tree  or  fupport  is  at  hand  to  wind  about,  it  will  knit 
or  entangle  itfelf  together  in  a  mod  complicated  man¬ 
ner.  The  dalks  of  the  older  branches,  which  are  mod 
woody,  are  -covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  whild  the 
younger  fhoots  are  more  mottled  with  the  different  co¬ 
lours  of  brown  and  grey,  and  the  ends  of  the  younged 
fhoots  are  often  of  a  light  green.  The  dalks  are  round, 
and  the  bark  is  fmocth.  The  leaves,  are  the  greated 
ornament  to  this  plant ;  for  they  are  tolerably  large, 
and  of  a  good  fhining  green  colour  on  their  upper  fur- 
face,  and  caufe  a  variety  by  exhibiting  their  under  fur- 
face  cf  an  hoary  call.  Their  figure  is  oblong,  or  ra¬ 
ther  more  inclined  to  the  fhape  of  a  fpear,  as  their  ends 
are  pointed,  and  they  dand  oppofite  by  pairs  on  fhort 
foot  da  Iks.  Their  flowers  afford  pleafure  to  the  curi¬ 
ous  examiner  of  nature.  Each  of  them  fingly  has  a 
flar-like  appearance  ;  for  though  it  is  compofed  of  one 
retal  only,  yet  the  rim  is  divided  into  fegments,  which 
expand  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  that  figure.  Their 
in  fide  is  hairy,  as  is  alfo  the  nedt  arium  which  fnrrounds 
the  petal.  Four  or  five  of  the  flowers  grow  together, 
forming  a  kind  of  umbel.  They  ar t  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  are  {mail,  and  will  be  in  blow  in  July  and  Au- 
gufi,  and  fometimes  ia  September.  In  the  country 
where  this  genus  grows  naturally,  they  are  fucceeded 
by  a  long  taper  pod,  with  compreffed  feeds,  having 
down  to  their  tops. 

The  propagation  of  this  climber  is  very  eafy  ;  for 
if  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  light  moid  foil,  in  the 
autumn  or  in  the  fpring,  they  will  readily  firike  root. 
Three  joints  at  lead  fhould  be  allowed  to  each  cutting, 
they  fhould  be  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  fummer’s 
fhoot  j  and  two  of  the  joints  fhould  be  planted  deep  in 
the  foil.  Another,  and  a  never-failing  method,  is  by 
layers  ;  for  if  they  are  laid  down  in  the  ground,  or  a 
little  foil  only  loofely  thrown  over  the  young  preceding 
fummer’s  fhoots,  they  will  drike  root  at  the  joints,  and 
be  good  plants  for  removing  the  winter  following 
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formed  from 


“  about,”  and  lungs,”  in  medicine,  an 


where  the  fun,  when  in  the  fummer  figns,  moves  only 
round  about  them,  without  felling  ;  and  confequently 
their  fhadows  in  the  fame  day  turn  to  all  the  points  o£ 
the  horizon. 

PERISTALTIC,  a  vermicular  fpontaneous  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  inteftines,  performed  by  the  contraction  of 
the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres  of  which  the  flefhy 
coats  of  the  intedines  are  compofed  ;  by  means  where¬ 
of  the  chyle  is  driven  into  the  orifices  of  the  ladteal 
veins,  and  the  faeces  are  protruded  towards  the  anus. 

PERISTYLE,  in  ancient  architecture,  a  building 
encompafled  with  a  row  of  columns  on  the  infide. 

PERITONAEUM,  in  anatomy,  is  a  thm,  fmooth, 
and  lubricous  membiane,  inveding  the  whole  internal 
furface  of  the  abdomen,  and  containing  mod  of  the 
vifeera  of  that  part  as  it  were  in  a  bag.  See  Anato^ 
my,  n°  89. 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a 
wheel,  or  circle,  concentric  with  the  bafe  of  a  cylin¬ 
der,  and  moveable  together  with  it  about  its  axis. 
See  Mechanics. 

PERJURY,  in  law,  is  defined  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
to  be  a  crime  committed  when  a  lawful  oath  is  admi- 
nidered,  in  fome  judicial  proceeding,  to  a  perfon  who 
fwears  wilfully,  abfolutely,  and  falfely,  in  a  matter  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  iffue  or  point  in  quedion.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  in  fome  places  punilhed  with  death  ;  in 
others  it  made  the  falfe  fwearer  liable  to  the  punifliment 
due  to  the  crime  he  had  charged  the  innocent  perfon 
with  ;  in  others  a  pecuniary  muldt  was  impofed.  But 
though  it  efcaped  human,  yet  it  was  thought,  amongli 
the  ancients  in  general,  that  the  divine  vengeance 
would  mod  certainly  overtake  it ;  and  there  are  many 
fevere  inflidtions  from  the  hand  of  God  upon  record, 
as  monuments  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  this  atro¬ 
cious  ciime  is  held  by  the  Deity.  The  fouls  of  the 
deceafed  were  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  puniihing 
perjured  perfons.  Even  the  inanimate  creation  was 
thought  to  take  revenge  for  this  crime.  The  Gieeks 
fuppofed  that  no  perfon  coukl  fwear  falfely  by  Styx 
without  fome  remarkable  punilhment ;  and  that  no 
perfon  guilty  of  perjury  could  enter  the  cave  of  Palse- 
mon  at  Corinth  without  being  made  a  memorable  ex¬ 
ample  of  divine  jufiice.  In  Sicily,  at  the  temple  of 
the  Palici,  there  were  fountains  called  Ddli,  from 
which  iifued  boiling  water,  with  flames  and  balls  ot 
lire  ;  and  we  are  told  that  if  any  perfon  fwore  falfely 
near  them,  he  was  indantly  druck  dumb,  blind,  lame, 

or 
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p  jiry.  or  dead,  or  was  fwallowed  up  by  the  waters.  But 

Ur-"*  although  perjury  was  thus  held  in  general  abhoirence, 
notwith  dan  ding  the  credit  which  was  given  to  fuch 
accounts  of  divine  infli&ions,  it  was  io  much  praaifed 
by  the  Greeks,  that  Grxca  fJes  became  a  proverb. 
Lovers  perjuries,  however,  were  fuppofed  to  pafs  un¬ 
noticed,  or  to  be  very  (lightly  punifhed  with  blacknefs 
of  the  nails,  a  decayed  tooth,  or  fome  fmall  diminution 

of  beauty.  f  r 

The  ancient  philofophers,  however,  were  to  atraid  ot 
perjury,  that  even  an  oath  before  a  judge  was  never  ad¬ 
mitted  but  for  want  of  other  proof.  Plato’s  precept  was, 

<i  Not  to  adminifter  an  oath  wantonly,  but  on  deep 
grounds,  and  with  the  flri&efl  caution.”  Ulpian  gives 
his  opinion  thus  i <<  Some  are  forward  to  take  oaths  from 
a  contempt  of  religion  ;  others,  from  an  extraordinary 
awe  of  the  Divine  MajeRy,  carry  their  fear  to  an  un- 
reafonable  fuperftition  ;  fo  make  an  equitable  decifion 
of  a  judge  neceffarv  ”  “  No  man  will  perjure  himfelf 

(fays  Ariftotle)  who  apprehends  vengeance  from  Hea¬ 
ven  and  difgraee  among  men.”  Clinias  was  fo  veiy 
fcrupulous,  that  rather  than  take  an  oath  (though  law¬ 
fully),  he  fuffered  the  lofs  of  three  talents.  Perjury, 
in  the  time  of  Philo  Judeus,  was  abominated  and  capi¬ 
tally  punifhed  among  the  Jews  ;  though  fince  they 
have  much  degenerated,  having  been  poifoned  with 
the  books  of  the  Talmud,  which  fays,  “  He  who 
breaks  his  promiffory  oath,  or  any  vows  he  enters  into 
by  the  year,  if  he  has  a  mind  fhould  be  ineffeAual  and 
invalid,  let  him  rife  the  lad  day  of  the  year,  and  fay, 
Whatever  promifes,  oaths,  and  vows  I  may  think  fit 
to  make  in  the  year  following,  let  them  be  null,  void, 
and  of  no  cffeA.”  Tra&.  iii.  part  3.  of  the  Talmud,  in 
the  treatife  Nedharim ,  ch.  4.  And  the  modern  Jews 
nfe  the  fame  artifice,  thinking  they  may  then  lawfully 
deceive  the  Cbriftians.  See  Huron,  ex  Diffis  Talmud \ 
c.  3,  and  Magijler  'Joannes  de  Concor.  Legum ,  tit.  iv.  c.  7* 
In  our  law,  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  perjury  but 
fuch  as  is  committed  in  fome  court  of  juitice  having 
power  to  adminitteran  oath  ;  or  before  fome  magiffrate 
or  proper  officer  inveded  with  a  fimiiar  authority,  in 
fome  proceedings  relative  to  a  civil  fuit  or  a  criminal 
profecution  :  for  it  edeems  all  other  oaths  unnecefiary 
at  lead,  and  therefore  will  not  punifh  the  breach  of 
them.  For  which  reafon  it  ia  much  to  be  quedioned, 
how  far  any  magidrate  is  judifiable  in  taking  a  volun¬ 
tary  affidavit  in  any  extrajudicial  matter,  as  is  now  too 
frequent  upon  every  petty  occafion  ;  fince  it  is  more 
than  pofiible  that,  by  fuch  idle  oaths,  a  man  may  fre¬ 
quently,  in  foro  conjcicntia ,  incur  the  guilt,  and  at  thre 
fame  time  evade  the  temporal  penalties  of  perjury.  The 
perjury  mud  alfo  be  corrupt  (that  is,  committed  malo 
ammo ),  wilful,  pofitive,  and  abfolute;  not  upon  furprife, 
or  the  like  :  it  alfa  mull  be  in  fome  point  material  to 
the  quedion  in  difputc;  for  if  it  only  be  in  fome  trifling 
collateral  circumffance,  to  which  no  regard  is  paid,  it 
is  no  more  penal  than  in  the  voluntary  extrajudicial 
oaths  before  mentioned.  Subornation  of  perjury  1*3  the 
offence  of  procuring  another  to  take  fuch  a  falfe  oath, 
as  conditutes  perjury  in  the  principal.  The  punifn- 
ment  of  perjury  and  fubornation,  at  common  law,  has 
been  various  It  was  anciently  death  ;  afterwards  ba- 
nifhment,  or  cutting  out  the  tongue  ;  then  forfeiture 
of  goods ;  and  now  it  is  fine  and  imprifonment,  and 
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never  more  to  be  capable  of  bearing  teffnnony.  But  Feijury 
the  flatute  5  Elif.  c.  9.  (if  the  offender  be  profeented PerizJJniufe 
thereon)  infli&s  the  penalty  of  perpetual  infamy,  and 
a  fine  of  40 1.  on  the  fuborner  ;  and  in  default  of  pay¬ 
ment,  imprifonment  for  fix  months,  and  to  dand  with 
both  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory.  Perjury  itfelf  is  there¬ 
by  punifhed  with  fix  months  imprifonment,  perpetual 
infamy,  and  a  fine  of  20 1.  or  to  have  both  ears  nailed 
to  the  pillory.  But  the  profecution  is  ufually  carried 
on  for  the  offence  at  common  law  ;  efpecially  as,  to 
the  penalties  before  infii&ed,  the  flatute  2  Geo.  II. 
c.  25.  fuperadds  a  power  for  the  court  to  order  the  of¬ 
fender  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  corre&ion  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  feven  years,  or  to  be  tranfported  for  the 
fame  period  ;  and  makes  it  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  to  return  or  efcape  within  the  time.  It  has 
fometimes  been  wifhed,  that  perjury,  at  lead  upon  ca¬ 
pital  accufations  whereby  another’s  life  has  been  or 
might  have  been  dedroyed,  was  alfo  rendered  capital* 
upon  a  principle  of  retaliation  ;  as  it  was  uniyerfally  by 
the  laws  of  France.  And  certainly  the  odioufnefs  of 
the  crime  pleads  drongly  in  behalf  of  the  French  law. 

But  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  there  they  admitted  wit- 
neffes  to  be  heard  only  on  the  fide  of  the  profecution, 
and  ufed  the  rack  to  extort  a  confefiion  from  the  accu* 
fed.  In  fuch  a  conditution,  therefore,  it  was  neceflary 
to  throw  the  dread  of  capital  punishment  into  the  other 
fcale,  in  order  to  keep  in  awe  the  witncfle3  for  the 
crow  11  ;  on  whom  alone  the  jprifoner’s  fate  depended  r 
£0  naturally  does  one  cruel  aw  beget  another.  But 
corporal  and  pecuniary  punifhments,  exile,  and  perpe¬ 
tual  infamy,  are  more  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  law  }  where  the  fa£l  is  openly  difeufied  between 
witneffes  on  both  Tides,  and  the  evidence  for  the  crown 
may  be  contradi&ed  and  difproved  by  thofe  of  the  pri- 
foner.  Where  indeed  the  death  of  an  innocent  perion 
has  a&ually  been  the  confequence  of  fuch  wilful  per¬ 
jury,  it  falls  within  the  guilt  of  deliberate  murder, 
and  deferves  an  equal  punifhment ;  which  our  ancient 
law  in  fa 61  infliAed.  But  the  mere  attempt  to  dtdrey 
life  by  other  means  not  being  capital,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
fon  that  an  attempt  by  perjury  fhould  ;  much  It  is  that 
this  crime  fhould,  in  all  judicial  cafes,  be  punifhed  with 
death.  For  to  multiply  capital  punifhments  lefiens 
their  effeA,  when  applied  to  crimes  of  the  decpefl  dyej 
and,  deteftable  as  perjury  is,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  compared  with  fome  other  offences,  for  which 
only  death  can  be  infli&ed  ;  and  therefore  it  fee  ms  al¬ 
ready  (except  peihaps  in  the  inftance  of  deliberate 
murder  by  perjuty)  very  properly  punched  by  our 
prefent  law  ;  which  has  adopted  the  opinion  of  Cicero, 
derived  from  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  Perjurii  pecan 
div'na,  exitwm;  hum  an  a,  dedecus .  See  Oath. 

PERIWIG.  Sec  Perruke. 

PERIZON1US  (James),  a  very  learned  and  labo¬ 
rious  writer,  Was  born  at  Dam  in  1651*  He  became 
profefior  of  hiffery  and  eloquence  at  the  univerlity  of 
Franektr,  when,  by  his  merit  and  learning,  he  ma  le 
that  university  flourifh.  However,  in  1693,  he  went 
to  Leyden,  where  he  was  made  profeffor  of  hiilory, 
eloquence,  and  the  Greek  tongue  ;  in  which  employ  - 
ment  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1715.  He  wrote  many  Diflertations,  and  other  teamed' 
and  curious  works,  particularly  Origtnes  Balylonh*  it 
6  Egypt  iac&y. 
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Verizzites  JEgyptiact,  2  vols  Svo,  &c.  But  the  part  of  his  labours 
Pernio  w^cl1  mofl:  generally  known,  and  perhaps  the 

.  e^nl°‘  moll  ufeful,  is  the  notes  which  he  wrote  upon  Sanclii 
Minerva.  That  work,  as  publifhed  by  Pertzonius, 
certainly  fuggefLd  the  idea  of  Harris’s  Hermes ;  and 
we  hefitate  not  to  fay,  that  our  countryman  has  made 
hardly  any  improvement  on  the  fyftem  of  his  mailer. 

PERIZZITES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Paleftine, 
mingled  with  the  Canaanites.  There  is  alfo  great  pro¬ 
bability  that  they  themfelves  were  Canaanites;  but 
having  no  fixed  habitations,  fometimes  difperfed  in  one 
country  and  fometimes  in  another,  they  were  for  that 
reafon  called  Perizzites ,  which  fignifies  feattered  or  dif¬ 
perfed.  Pherazoth  (lands  for  hamlets  or  villages .  The 
Perizzites  did  not  inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the 
End  of  Canaan  ;  there  were  fome  of  them  on  both 
Tides  the  river  Jordan,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
plains.  In  feveral  places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites 
and  Perizzites  are  mentioned  as  the  two  chief  people 
of  the  country.  It  is  faid,  for  example,  that  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  and  Lot  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite 
were  in  the  land  (Gen.xni.  7.)  The  Ifraelites  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  complained  to  jofhua  that  they  were 
too  much  pent  up  in  their  pofleffion  (Jodi.  xvii.  1  5.)  : 
he  bid  them  go,  if  they  pleafed,  into  the  mountains 
of  the  Perizzites,  and  Rephaims  or  giants,  and  there 
clearing  the  land,  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it.  Solo¬ 
mon  fubdued  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites  and  Periz¬ 
zites  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  had  not  rooted  out, 
and  made  them  tributary  to  him  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21- 
and  2  Chr.  vii'i.  7.)  There  is  dill  mention  made  of 
the  Perizzites  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (ix.  1.),  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon  ;  and  feveral 
Ifraelites  had  married  wives  from  that  nation. 

PERKIN.  See  Cyderkin,  and  Husbandry, 
n°  238.  . 

PERMEABLE,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  of  fo 
loofe  a  texture  as  to  let  fomething  pafs  through 
them. 

PERMSKI,  or  Permia,  a  town*  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
feated  on  the  river  Kama  between  the  Dwina  and  the 
Oby  ;  E.  Long.  55.  50.  N.  Lat.  70.  26.  The  pro¬ 
vince  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Samoiedes,  on 
the  weft  by  Zirania  and  Ulatka,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Siberia. 

PERMUTATION,  in  commerce,  the  fame  with 
'bartering.  In  the  canon-law,  permutation  denotes 
the  aCtual  exchange  of  one  benefice  for  another. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a  province  of  Brazil,  in  South 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tamera,  on  the 
call  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Seregippa,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Tapuvers.  It  is  about  200  miles  in  length 
*md  1 50  in  breadth.  The  Dutch  became  mafters  of 
it  in  1630,  but  the  Portuguefe  foon  retook  it  from 
them.  It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fugar,  and  the 
be  ft  Brazil  wood. 

PERNIO,  a  kibe  or  chilblain,  is  a  little  ulcer,  oc- 
cafioned  by  cold  in  the  hands,  feet,  heels,  nofe,  and 
lips.  It  will  come  on  when  warm  parts  are  too  fud- 
denly  expofed  to  cold,  or  when  parts  from  being  too 
cold  are  fuddeniy  expofed  to  a  confiderable  warmth  ; 
.and  has  always  a  tendency  to  gangrene,  in  which  it 
frequently  terminates.  It  moft  commonly  attacks 


children  of  a  fanguine  habit  and  delicate  conftitution  \  Perorj, 
and  may  be  prevented  ©r  removed  by  fuch  remedies  as  II  I 
invigorate  the  fyftem.  and  are  capable  of  removing  erom[  - 
any  tendency  to  gangrene  in  the  conftitution. 

PERONZEUS,  in  anatomy,  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  fome  kof  the  mufcles  of  the  perone  or  fibula.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

PERONES,  a  fort  of  high  (hoes  which  were  worn 
not  only  by  country  people,  but  by  men  of  ordinary  j 

rank  at  Rome.  In  the  early  times  of  the  common-  . 

wealth  they  were  worn  tven  by  fenators  ;  but  at  laft 
they  were  difufed  by  perfons  of  figure,  and  confined  j 
to  ploughmen  and  labourers.  They  were  very  rudely 
formed,  confiding  only  of  hides  undrefted,  and  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Virgil  mentions  the  I 
perones  as  worn  by  a  company  of  ruftic  foldiers  on  one 
foot  only.  I  j 

PERONNE,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  Picardy, 
capital  of  Santerre.  It  is  Hid  never  to  have  been  ta-  I 
ken,  though  often  befieged.  It  is  feated  on  the  rivet 
Somme,  in  E.  Long.  3.  1.  N.  Lat.  44.  50.  J 

PERORATION,  in  rhetoric,  the  epilogue  or  hft 
part  of  an  oration,  wherein  what  the  orator  had  infilled 
on  through  his  whole  difeourfe  is  urged  afrefh  with 
greater  vehemence  and  paffion.  The  peroration  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts.  1.  Recapitulation  5  wherein  the 
fubftance  of  what  was  diffufed  throughout  the  whole 
fpeech  is  colieCled  briefly  and  curforily,  and  fummed 
up  with  new  force  and  weight.  2.  The  moving  the 
paffions  ;  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  peroration,  that 
the  mafters  of  the  art  call  this  part  fedes  ajfeciuum .  The 
paffions  to  be  raifed  are  various,  according  to  the  va-  ! 

rious  kinds  of  oration.  In  a  panegyric,  love,  admira¬ 
tion,  emulation,  joy,  Set.  In  an  inve&ive,  hatred, 
contempt,  Sec.  In  a  deliberation,  hope,  confidence, 
or  fear.  The  qualities  required  in  the  peroration  are, 
that  it  be  very  vehement  and  paffiofiate,  and  that  it  be 
(hort ;  becaufe,  as  Cicero  obferves,  tears  foon  dry  up. 

Thefe  qualities  were  well  obferved  by  Cicero,  who 
never  had  an  equal  in  the  management  of  this  part  of 
an  orator’s  province ;  for.  peroration  was  his  mafter- 
piece. 

4<  Concerning  peroration  (fays  Dr  Blair),  it  is  need-^fto 
lefs  to  fay  much,  becaufe  it  muft  vary  fo  confi  lerably,  Belles 
according  to  the  drain  of  the  preceding  difeourfe.  Lcttreu  f 
Sometimes  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes  in  moft  pro¬ 
perly  at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  dif¬ 
eourfe  has  been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to 
conclude  with  fumming  up  the  arguments,  placing 
them  in  one  view,  and  leaving  the  impreffion  of  them 
full  and  ftrong  on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  For  the 
great  rule  of  a  conclufion,  and  what  nature  obvioully 
fuggefis,  is,  to  place  that  laft  on  which  we  choofe 
that  the  ftrength  of  our  caufe  (hould  reft. 

“  In  all  difeourfes,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
hit  the  precife  time  of  concluding,  fo  as  to  bring  our 
difeourfe  juft  to  a  point ;  neither  ending  abruptly  and 
unexpectedly,  nor  difappointing  the  expectation  of  the 
hearers  when  they  look  for  the  ciofe,  and  continuing 
to  hover  round  and  round  the  conclufion  till  they  be¬ 
come  heartily  tired  of  us.  We  (hould  endeavour  to 
go  off  with  a  good  grace  ;  not  to  end  with  a  km  mill¬ 
ing  and  drawling  fentenee,  but  to  clofi  with  dignity 
and  fpirit,  that  we  may  Lave  the  minds  of  the  he  rS 
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warm,  and  difmifs  them  with  a  favourable  impreffion  of 
the  fubjedt  and  of  the  fjeaker.5'- 

PEKOTIS,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  digyuia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Gramma.  There  is  no  calyx  :  the  corolla  confiih  of  a 
bivaivular  gluma  ;  the  valves  are  oblong,  acute,  fome- 
what  unequal,  and  teuninating  in  a  iliarp  beard  :  it 
has  three  capillary  ftamina  ;  the  antherae  incumbent  ; 
the  fly li  capillary,  and  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ;  the 
Itigma  feathery  and  divaricated.  The  corolla  Lrves 
as  a  perianthium,  including  a  Angle  feed  of  an  oblong 
linear  lhane.—  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpeeies  ;  viz. 
plum  of  tie,  a  native  ot  America,  and  lately  introduced 
into  Rev  Garden 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  geometry,  a  line  falling 
•diredtiy  cn  another  line,  fo  as  to  make  equal  angles  on 
each  fide.  See  Geometry. 

PERPETUAL,  fomething  that  endures  always,  or 
1  dls  for  ever. 

Pp.hpm vai.  Motion .  See  Movement. 

PERPIGNAN,  a  confidt  ruble  town  of  RoufiUon, 
in  France,  with  a  lirong  citadel,  an  univerfity,  ami  a 
bifnop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  m>er  Tet;  over  which 
there  is  an  handfome  bridge,  partly  in  a  plain,  and 
partly  on  a  hill.  E.  Long.  o.  43.  N.  Lat.  45*  18. 

PERQUISITE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething 
gained  by  -a  place  over  and  above  the  fettled  wage3. 

Perquisite,  in  law,  is  any  thing  gotten  by  a  man’s 
own  induftry,  or  purchafed  with  his  money  ;  in  con- 
uadiltuidHon  to  what  defeends  to  him  from  his  father 
cr  other  anceftor. 

PERRAULF  (Claude),  the  fon  of  an  advocate  in 
parliament,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1613;  an(I  was  bred 
a  phyfician,  though  he  never  pra&ifed  but  among  his 
relations,  friends,  and  the  poor.  He  difeovered  early 
a  particular  take  for  the  Lienees  and  fine  arts ;  of 
which  he  acquired  a  confummate  knowledge  without 
the  aftiftance  of  a  mailer:  he  excelled  in  architecture, 
painting,  fculpture,  mathematics,  phyfics,  and  all  thofe 
arts  that  relate  to  defigning  and  mechanics.  i  he  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Louvre,  which  was  defigned  by  him, 
is,  according  to  the  judgment  ot  Voltaire,  one  of  the 
rr.oft  aiiguft  monuments  of  architecture  in  the  world. 
M.  Colbert  put  him  upon  tranflating  Vitruvius  into 
French;  which  he  performed,  and  published  it  in  1673, 
folio,  with  figures  from  liis  own  drawings  ;  which  are 
said  to  have  beeli  more  exactly  finifhed  than  the  plates 
ihemfelves.  When  the  academy  of  fciences  wras  efta- 
l  lifhed,  he  was  one  of  its  ffrft  members,  and  was  chief¬ 
ly  depended  on  lor  mechanics  and  natural  philofophy. 
His  works  are,  Memo’res  pour  fervlr  a  I'HiJloire  natu¬ 
rals  de.s  Antmaux ,  folio,  1676,  with  figures;  PJfan  de 
Phjiquei  4  vols  1  2 mo,  16S8  ;  Recited  dcs plufievrs  mc- 
■(  id  res  de  tiouvelle  invention ,  4to,  .1700,  Si  c.  He  died  in 
1688. 

P err ault  (Charles),  the  brother  of  Claude,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1626,  with  as  great  a  genius  for  arts, 
and  a  greater  for  letters,  than  his  brother.  Colbert 
ehofe  him  firft  clerk  of  the  buildings  of  which  lie  was 
fuperintendanr,  and  afterward  made  him  comptroller- 
general  of  the  finances  under  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
fir  ft  members  of  the  academy  of  t  he  bcdles  lettrvs  and 
inscriptions,  and  was  received  into  the  French  academy 
in  1671.  His  poem,  La  Pcinturc,  printed  in  1688, 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  1.  V 
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was  uni  vc  r  Tally  admired:  that  intitled  La  fleck  de  Louis 
k  Grand ,  in  which  he  exalted  the  modern  authors  above c 
the  ancient,  was  a  prelude  to  a  war  with  all  the  learn¬ 
ed.  After  he  had  ddengaged  himfclf  from  this  rou¬ 
ted,  lie  applied  himfclf  to  draw  up  elegies  of  fever  1 
great  men  of  the  17th  century,  with  tiieir  poi traits, 
of  which  he  has  collefttd  102.  There  are  other  e- 
fleemed  works  of  Perfault. — Befides  thefe  there  were 
two  other  brothers,  Peter  and  Nicholas,  who  made 

themfelves  known  in  the  literary  .world.  _ 

PERRON  (James  Davy  D11),  ?.  cardinal  chflin- 
gui Hied  \  y  hi3  abilities  and  learning,  was  born  in  the 
canton  of  Bern  in  1556.  He  was  educated  by  Julian 
Davy,  his  father,  a  veiy  learned  Calvinift,  who  taught 
him  Latin  and  the  mathematics  ;  after  which,  he  by 
himfelf  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew,  philofophy,  and  the  poets.  Philip  Defportes, 
abbot  of  Tyion,  made  him  known  to  Henry  Ill.  king 
of  France,  who  conceived  a  great  efteem  for  him. 
Some  time  after,  Du  Perron  abjured  Calvinifm,  and 
afterwards  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  function ;  and  ha* 
vir.g  given  great  proofs  of  his  wit  and  learning,  he  was 
chofen  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  he  retired 
to  the  houfc  of  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  took  great 
pains  in  bringing  back  the  Proteflants  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  Among  others,  he  gained  over  Henry 
Spondanns,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Parmers.  He  alia 
chiefly  contributed  to  engage  Henry  IV.  to  change 
his  religion  ;  -and  that  prince  fent  him  to  negociate  hi3 
reconciliation  to  the  holy  fee,  in  which  he  fu'cceeded. 
Du  Perron  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Evereaux  while 
he  Telided  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  France>  he 
wrote,  preached,  and  disputed  againft  the  reformed  ; 
particularly  againft  Du  Plefils  Mornay,  with  whom  he 
had  a  public  conference  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  at 
Fontainbleau.  lie  was  made  cardinal  in  1604  by  pope 
Clement  VIII.  at  the  folicitation  of  Henry  IV.  who 
afterwards  nominated  him  to  the  archbifliopric  or  Sens. 
The  king  at  length  fent  him  to  Rome  with  Cardinal 
Joyeufe,  in  order  to  terminate  the  difputes  which  h  cb 
arifen  between  Paul  V.  and  the  Venetians.  It  is  faid 
that  this  pope  had  Rich  an  high  opinion  of the  addrefs 
of  the  cardinal  D11  Perron,  that  he  ufed  to  fay,  “  Let 
us  pray  to  God  to  infpirc  the  cardiual  Du  Perron,  for 
he  will  perfuaae  us  to  do  whatever  he  pleafes.”  After 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  retired  into  the  country, 
where  he  put  the  laft  hand  to  his  works  ;  and,  fetting 
up  a  printing  Loufe,  corre&ed  every  fheet  himfclf.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1618.  Kis  works  were  collefted  after 
his  death,  and  pu1  liflied  at  Paris  in  3  vols  folio. 

PER  ROT  (Nicholas),  Sieur  d*  AbInncourt,  one  of 
the  hrft  gtniufes  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Chalons  in 
1606.  After  Undying  philofophy  about  three  years, 
he  was  fent  to  Paris  to  follow  the  law.  At  eighteen 
vears  of  age  he  was  admitted  advocate  of  parliament, 
and  frequented  the  bar  ;  but  he  foon  conceived  a  dif~ 
tafte  for  it,  and  therefore  difeontinned  his  p  raft  ice-. 
This  difpl'cafed  an  uncle,  but  whofe  favour  he  recovered 
by  quitting  the  Proteftant  religion.  Fie  could  not, 
however,  he  prevailed  upon  to  take  orders  in  the 
Romiflr  church  ;  and  fome  years  after,  be  had  a  de¬ 
fire  to  return  to  the  religion  he  had  abjured.  But, 
that  lie  might  not  do  any  thing  faflily,  he  refolved  to 
ftudy  philofophy  and  divinity.  For  that  purpofe  he 
U  thole 
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IcnuU.  chofe  ter  bis  mafter  Mr  Stuart  a  Scotfman  and  Luthe- 
ran,  a  man  of  great  learning.  Almoft  three  years  he 
fpent  in  the  mod  afliduous  ftudy  ;  and  then  fet  out 
from  Paris  to  Champagne,  where  he  abjured  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  and  once  more  embraced  the  Proteftant 
religion.  In  1637  lie  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  ;  a  little  after  which  he  undertook  a 
Iran flation  of  Tacitus.  Whiift  he  was  engaged  in  that 
laborious  talk,  he  retired  to  his  fmall  eftate  of  Ablan- 
court,  and  lived  there  till  his  death  in  1664.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  underft  anding,  of  great  piety  and 
integrity,  and  of  univerfal  learning.  Moreri  has  gi¬ 
ven  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  confiil  of  tranflations,  which  feemed  rather  ori¬ 
ginals. 

PERRUKE,  Pfruke,  or  Periwig,  was  anciently 
a  name  for  a  long  head  of  natural  hair  ;  fuch,  particu¬ 
larly,  as  there  was  care  taken  in  the  adjufting  and  trim¬ 
ming  of.  Menage  derives  the  word  rather  fancifully  from 
the  Latin  pilus  “  hair.”  1 1  is  derived,  according  to  this 
critic,  thus,  pi/us ,  pehis ,  pelutus ,  peluticus ,  pelutica ,  peru - 
iicci} peruca y  perruque.  The  Latina  called  it  coma;  whence 
part  of  Gaul  took  the  denomination  of  Gallia  Comata , 
from  the  longhair  which  the  inhabitants  wore  as  a  fign 
of  freedom.  An  ancient  author  fays,  that  Abfalom’s 
perruke  weighed  200  fhekels. 

The  word  is  now  ufed  for  a  fet  of  falfe  hair,  curled, 
buckled,  and  fewed  together  on  a  frame  or  cawl  ;  an¬ 
ciently  called  capillamentum  or  “  falfe  perruke.*  *  .  It  is 
doubted  whether  or  not  the  ufe  of  perrukes  of  this  kind 
was  known  among  the  ancients.  It  is  true,  they  ufed 
falfe  hair:  Martial  ard  Juvenal  make  merry  with  the 
women  of  their  time,  for  making  themfelves  look  young 
with  their  borrowed  hair;  with  the  men  who  changed 
their  colours  according  to  the  feafons  ;  and  with  the 
dotards,  who  hoped  to  deceive  the  Deftinies  by  their 
white  hair.  But  thefe  feem  to  have  fcarce  had  any 
thing  in  common  with  our  perrukes;  and  were  at  heft 
only  compofed  of  hair  painted,  and  glued  together. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  defeription 
Lampridius  gives  of  the  emperor  Commodus’s  perruke: 
it  was  powdered  with  ferapings  of  gold,  and  oiled  (if 
we  may  ufe  the  exprefiion)  with  glutinous  perfumes 
for  the  powder  to  hang  by.  In  effe<ft,  the  ufe  of  per¬ 
rukes,  at  leaft  in  their  prefent  mode,  is  not  much  more 
than  160  years  old;  the  year  1629  is  reckoned  the 
epocha  of  long  perrukes,  at  which  time  they  began  to 
appear  in  Paris ;  from  whence  they  fpread  by  degrees 
through  the  reft  of  Europe.  At  firft  it  was  reputed 
a  fcandal  for  young  people  to  wear  them,  becaufe  the 
lofs  of  their  hair  at  that  age  was  attributed  to  a  dif- 
eafe  the  very  name  whereof  is  a  reproach  ;  but  at 
length  the  mode  prevailed  over  the  fcruple,  and  per- 
fons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  have  worn  them,  fore¬ 
going  without  any  necefiity  the  conveniences  of  their 
natural  hair.  It  was,  however,  fome  time  before  the 
ecclefiaftics  came  into  the  fafhion  :  the  firft  who  af- 
fumed  the  perruke  were  fome  of  the  French  clergy, 
in  the  year  1660  ;  nor  is  the  pra&ice  yet  well  autho- 
rifed.  Cardinal  Grimaldi  in  1684,  and  the  bifhop  of 
Lavaur  in  1688,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  the  perruke  to 
all  piiefts  without  a  difpenfation  or  neceftity.  M.  Thiers 
has  an  expreft  treatife,  to  prove  the  perruke  indecent 
in  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  councils,  A  prieft’s  head,  embellifhed 


with  artificial  bah*  curioufly  adjufted,  he  efteem3  a  Perry, 
monfter  in  the  church ,  nor  can  he  conceive  any  thing  '  ^ 

fo  fcandalous  as  an  abbot  with  a  florid  countenance, 
heightened  with  a  well-curled  perruke. 

PERRY  (Captain  John),  was  a  famous  engineer, 
who  reflded  long  in  Rufiia,  having  been  recommended 
to  the  czar  Peter  while  in  England,  as  a  perfon  ca¬ 
pable  of  ferving  him  on  a  variety  of  occafions  relating 
to  his  new  deiign  of  eftablifhing  a  fleet,  making  hia 
rivers  navigable,  & c.  His  falary  in  thi3  fervice  was 
300  1.  per  annum,  befides  travelling  expences  and  fub- 
fiftence  money  on  whatever  fervice  he  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed,  together  with  a  further  reward  to  his  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  conclufion  of  any  work  he  fhould  finifh. 

After  fome  converfation  with  the  czar  himfelf,  parti* 
cularly  refpecling  a  communication  between  the  rivers 
Volga  and  Don,  he  was  employed  on  that  work  for 
three  ftimmers  fuccefiively  ;  but  not  being  well  flip- 
plied  with  men,  partly  on  account  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  czar’s  arms  againft  the  Swedes  at  the  battle  of 
Narva,  and  partly  by  the  difeouragement  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Aftracan,  he  was  ordered  at  the  end  of  1707  Jo 
flop,  and  next  year  was  employed  in  refitting  the  fhips 
at  Veronife,  and  1709  in  making  the  river  of  that  name 
navigable  ;  but  after  repeated  difappointments,  and  a 
variety  of  fruitlefs  applications  for  his  falary,  he  at 
laft  quitted  the  kingdom,  undei  the  protection  of  Mr 
Whitworth,  the  Englifh  ambafTador,  in  1712:  (See 
his  narrative  in  the  Preface  to  The  State  of  Rujfia ).  In 
1721  he  was  employed  in  flopping  with  fuccefs  the 
breach  at  Dagenham,  in  which  feveral  other  underta¬ 
kers  had  failed  ;  and  the  fame  year  about  the  harbour 
at  Dublin,  to  the  objections  againft  which  he  then 
publifhed  an  Anfwer.  He  was  author  of  The  State 
of  Rufiia,  1716,  8vo,  and  An  Account  of  the  flopping 
of  Dagenham  Breach,  1721,  ^vo  ;  anc^  died  Feb.  11* 

1733. 

Perry,  the  name  of  a  very  pleafant  and  wholefome 
liquor  extracted  from  pears,  in -the  fame  manner  as  cy¬ 
der  is  from  apples.  See  the  article  Cyder;  and  Hus¬ 
bandry,  n°  227 — 238. 

The  beft  pears  for  perry,  or  at  leaf!  the  forts  which 
have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  fitteft  for  making  this 
liquor,  arc  fo  exceflively  tart  and  harfh,  that  no  mortal 
can  think  of  eating  them  as  fruit ;  for  even  hungry 
fwine  will  not  eat  them,  nay  hardly  fo  much  as  fmeli 
them.  Of  thefe  the  Bofbury  pear,  the  Bareland  pear, 
and  the  horfe  pear,  are  the  moft  efteemed  for  perry  in  ' 
Worcefterfhire,  and  the  fquafh  pear,  as  it  is  called,  in. 
Gloucefterfhir*  ;  in  both  which  counties,  as  well  as  in 
fome  of  the  adjacent  parts,  they  are  planted  in  the 
hedge-rows  and  moft  common  fields.  There  is  this 
advantage  attending  pear-trees,  that  they  will  ‘thrive 
on  land  where  apples  will  not  fo  much  as  live,  and 
that  fome  of  them  grow  to  fuch  a  fize,  that  a  fingle 
pear  tree,  particularly  of  the  Bofbury  and  jhe  fquafh 
kind,  has  frequently  been  known  to  yield,  in  one  fea- 
fon,  from  one  to  four  hog  (heads  of  perry.  The  Bof¬ 
bury  pear  is  thought  to  yield  the  moft  lafting  and  moft 
vinous  liquor.  The  John  pear,  the  Harpary  pear,  the 
Drake  pear,  the  Mary  pear,  the  Lullum  pear,  and  fe¬ 
veral  others  of  the  harfheft  kinds,  are  efteemed  the  beft 
for  peiry,  but  the  redder  or  more  tawney  they  are,  the 
more  they  are  preferred.  Pears,  as  well  as  apples,* fhould 
be  full. ripe  before  they  are  ground. 
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Dr  Beale,  in  his  general  advertifcments  concerning  the  vicinity  of  thofe  cities,  when  their  own  country  Perfcet. 

cvder  fubio’ined  to  Mr  Evelyn’s  Pomona,  difapproves  was  conquered  uoo  years  ago  by  the  Mahometan - v — 

of  Palladia's  faying,  that  perry  will  keep  during  the  Arabs.  They  are  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  induftrious 
winter,  but  that  it  turns  four  as  foon  as  the  weather  people,  loved  by  the  Hindoos,  and  living  in  great  har- 
bfffins’to  be  warm;  and  gives,  as  his  reafons  for  being  mony  among  themfelves.  The  confequcnce  is,  that 
ofa  contrary  opinion,  that  he  had  himfeif  tailed  at  the  they  multiply  exceedingly,  whilft  their  countrymen  in 
end  of  fummer,  a  very  bride,  lively,  and  vinous  liquor,  the  province  of  Keman  are  vifibly  diminiihing  under 
made  of  horfe  pears;  that  he  had  often  tried  the  juice  the  yoke  of  the  Mahometan  Perfians.  Of  the  manners 

of  the  Bofbury  pear,  and  found  it  both  pleafanter  and  and  cuftoms  of  this  amiable  race,  we  have  the  follow- 

richer  the  fecond  year,  and  Hill  more  fo  the  third,  ing  account  in  Heron’s  elegant  tranflation  of  Niebuhr’s 
though  kept  only  in  common  hogiheads,  and  in  but  Travels. 

indifferent  cellars,  without  being  bottled;  and  that  a  “  The  Perfees  (fays  he)  make  common  contribu- 
very  honeft,  woithy,  and  ingenious  gentleman  in  his  tions  for  the  aid  of  their  poor,  and  fuffer  none  of  their 
neighbourhood,  affured  him,  as  of  his  own  experience,  number  to  afk  alms  from  people  of  a  different  religion, 
that  it  will  keep  a  great  while,  and  grow  much  the  They  are  equally  reaoy  to  employ  their  money  and 
ftronger  for  keeping,  if  put  into  a  good  cellar  and  ma-  credit  to  fereen  a  brother  of  their  fraternity  from  the 
naged  with  due  care.  He  imputes  Palladius’3  error  to  abufes  of  juftice.  When  a  Perfee  behaves  ill,  he  is 
his  poffibly  fpeaking  of  common  eatable  pears,  and  to  expelled  from  their  communion.  They  apply  to  trade, 

'the  perry’s  having  been  made  in  a  very  hot  country  :  and  exercife  all  forts  of  profeffions. 
but  he  would  have  aferibed  it  to  a  more  real  caufe,  “  The  Perfees  have  as  little  knowledge  of  circum- 
perhaps,  had  he  pointed  out  the  want  of  a  thorough  cifion  as  the  Hindoos.  Among  them,  a  man  marries 
regular  fermentation,  to  which  it  appears  plainly  that  only  one  wife,  nor  ever  takes  a  fecond,  unlefs  when  the 
the  ancients  were  entire  ftrangers  ;  for  all  their  vinous  firft  happens  to  he  barren.  They  give  their  children  in 
liquors  were  medicated  by  boiling  before  they  were  marriage  at  fix  years  of  age  ;  but  the  young  couple 
laid  up  in  order  to  be  kept.  continue  to  live  feparate,  in  the  houfes  of  their  pa- 

PERSECUPION  is  any  pain  or  affiidlion  which  rents,  tdlthey  attain  the  age  of  puberty.  Their  drefs 
a  petfon  defignedly  inflifts  upon  another ;  and  ip  a  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  except  that  they 
more  reftrained  fenfe,  the  fufferings  of  Chriliians  on  wear  under  each  ear  a  tuft  of  hair,  like  the  modern 
account  of  their  religion.  _  Perfians.  They  are  much  addicted  to  aflrology,  altho’ 

Hiftorians  ufually  reckon  ten  general  perfecutions,  very  little  /killed  in  aftrouomy. 
the  firft  of  which  was  under  the  emperor  Nero,  31  “  They  retain  the  fingular  cuftom  of  Sxpofing  their 

years  after  our  Lord’s  afeenfion  ;  when  that  emperor  dead  to  be  eaten  by  birds  of  prey,  inftead  of  interring 
having  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  threw  the  odium  or  burning  them.  I  faw  (continues  our  author)  on  a 
of  that  execrable  a&ion  on  the  Chriftians,  who  under  hill  at  Bombay  a  round  tower,  covered  with  planks  of 
that  pretence  were  wrapped  up  in  the  Anns  of  wild  wood,  on  which  the  Perfees  lay  out  their  dead  bo- 

beafts,  and  worried  and  devoured  by  dogs  ;  others  dies.  When  the  flelh  is  devoured,  they  remove  the 

were  crucified,  and  others  burnt  alive.  The  fecond  bones  into  two  chambers  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower, 
was  under  Domitian,  in  the  year  95.  In  this  perfe-  “  The  Perfees,  followers  of  the  religion  ofZerduft  or 
cation  St  John  the  apoftle  was  fent  to  the  ifle  of  Pat-  Zoroafter,  adore  one  God  only,  eternal  and  almighty, 
mos  in  order  to  be  employed  in  digging  in  the  mines.  ,  They  pay,  however,  a  certain  worfhip  to  the  fun,  the 

The  third  began  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  in  the  moon,  the  ftars,  and  to  fire,  as  viiible  images  of  the 

year  100,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  for  invifible  divinity.  Their  veneration  for  the  element 
feveral  years.  The  fourth  was  under  Antoninus  the  of  fire  induces  them  to  keep  a  facred  fire  conftantly 
philofopher, '  when  the  Chriftians  were  banifhed  from  burning,  which  they  feed  with  odoriferous  wood,  both 
their  houfes,  forbidden  to  fhow  their  heads,  reproach-  in  the  temples  and  in  the  houfea  of  private  perfons, 
ed,  beaten,  hurried  from  place  to  place,  plundered,  who  are  in  eafy  circumftances.  In  one  of  their  tem- 
imprifoned,’  and  ftoned.  The  fifth  began  in  the  year  pies  at  Bombay,  1  faw  a  fire  which  had  burnt  unex- 
197,  under  the  emperor  Severus.  The  fixth  began  tingnilhed  for  two  centuries.  They  never  blow  out  a 
with  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maximinus  in  23  J.  light,  left  their  breath  Ihould  foil  the  purity  of  the  fire. 

The  feventh,  which  was  the  moft  dreadful  perfecution  See  Polytheism. 

that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  church,  began  in  “  The  religion  of  the  Perfeesenjoins  purifications  as 
the  year  250,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius,  ftriclly  as  that  of  the  Hindoos.  i  he  difciples  of  Zer- 
when  the  Chriftians  were  in  all  places  driven  from  dull  are  not,  however,  obliged  to  abftain  from  annul 
their  habitations,  (tripped  of  their  eftates,  tormented  food.  They  have  accuftomed  themfelve.-  to  refrain 
with  racks,  &c.  The  eighth  began  in  the  year  25  7,  from  the  ftefil  of  the  ox,  becaufe  their  anceftors  pro¬ 
in  tlie  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  empetor  Valerian.  mifed  the  Indian  prince  who  received  them  into  his 
The  ninth  was  under  the  emperor  Aurelian,  A.  D.  dominions  never  to  kill  horned  cattle.  this  promife 
274  ;  but  this  was  very  inconfiderable:  and  the  tenth  they  continue  to'obferve  under  the  dominion  p{  Chri- 
beganin  the  19th  year  of  Dioclefian,  A.  D.  303.  In  ftians  and  Mahometans.  The  horfe  is  by  them  con- 
this  dreadful  perfecution,  which  lafted  ten  years,  houfea  fidered  as  the  moft  impure  of  all  animals,  an  .  regard- 
filled  with  Chiiftiar.s  were  fet  on  fire,  and  whole  droves  ed  with  extreme  averfion. 

■were  tied  together  with  ropes  and  thrown  into  the  “  Their  feftivals,  denominated  Ghumbars,  which  re- 
fea.  See  Toleration.  *  turn  frequently,  and  laft  upon  each  occafion  five  days, 

PERSEES,  the  defendants  of  a  colony  of  ancient  are  all  commemorations  of  fome  part  of  the  work  of' 
.Berfians,  who  took  refuge  at  Bombay,  Surat,  and  in  creation.  They  celebrate  them  not  with  fpiendour.  or 

U  3  with 
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with  any  particular  ceremonies,  but  only  cl  refs  better 


YVrfres, 

VcriepoiiF,  during  thofe  five  day:*,  pc 


. . .  ^  rfotm  fame  a&a  of  devotion 

ip  their  houfe3,  and  vifit  their  friends.”  . 

*  The  Per  fees  were  till  lately  but  very  little  known  : 
the  ancients  fpcak  of  them  but  feldom,  and  what  they 
fry  fee  ms  to  be  .di&ated  by  prejudice.  On  this  account 
--  -  *  1  1  *’  r  ’  ’ both  curious  and 


Dr  Hyde,  who  thought  the  fu.bj 
intereilinff,  about  the  end  of  hit  century  attempted  a 
deeper  Hvefijgation  of  a  fubjeft  which  till  then  had 
beeh  but  very  little  attended  to.  He  applied  to  the 
works  of  Arabian  and  Perfian  authors,  from  whom, 
and  from  the  relations  of  travellers,  together  with  a  va 
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The  mountain  Rehurnnt,  in  the  form  of  an  am  phi-  Perfrjmli 
theatre,  encircles  the  palace,  which  is  one  of  the  no-  v 
bleit  and  molt  beautiful  pieces  of  architedure  remain¬ 
ing  of  all  antiquity.  Authors  and  travellers  have  been 
exceedingly  minute  in  their  deferiptions  of  thofe  ruins; 
and  yet  fome  of  them  have  exprdled  themfelves  fo  dif¬ 
ferently  from  others,  that,  had  they  not  agreed  with 
rfrfped  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  fufped  that  they  had  vifited  dif¬ 
ferent  ruins.  Thcfe  mins  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gercias  de  Silva  Figueroa,  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  Char¬ 
din,  Le  Brim,  and  Mr  Francklin.  We  fhail  adopt 


*  r  "thr'ir  wav  But  the  mod  diiliu-  blue  Hone  containing  104  ftep3. 

SlKdTbyM.  Anquetil  ck  Perron,  who  undertook  “  The  fir  it  object  that  ftrikes  the  beholder  on  his 
a  voyage  to difeover  and  tranflate  the  works  attributed  entrance,  are  two  portals  of  ft  one,  about  50  feet  m 
f  ~y  Of  this  vovase  he  drew  up  an  account  height  each;  the  iides  are  embclhftied  with  two  fphmx- 

SSrSS  ht  Royal  Wy  of  e.  of  .n  M  to,  toM  to  tok  >  pr.Mo.  of 

Sri  nc-es  at  Paris  in  May  1761.  A  tranflation  of  it  bead  work,  and,  contrary  to  the  ufuJ  metho^,  tney 
'td  made  and  pu-  lilhed  fn  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  are  re  prefen  ted  Handing.  On  the  t.des  above  are  m- 
for  n6r  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  The  account  fcript.ona ,  m  an  ancient  chara<fter,  tnc  meaning  of  which 

'  *  «•  .  1..JJ  r.  Am  T? 


Plate 

C  CCLXXXIX. 


begins  at  p.  f?73>  and  13  concluded  at  p.614.  Re 
marks  were  afterwards  made  on  Du  Perron  s  account 
by  a  Mr  Yates.  See  the  fame  Magazine  for  1766, 

P"  PFRSEPOI.1S,  formerly  the  capital  of  Perfia,  fi- 
tuated  in  N.  Lat.  30.  30.  E.  Long.  84.  now  in  ruins, 
but  remarkable  for  the  molt  magnificent  remains  of  a 

.  ■*  1  1" _ 1  /vT-i  /Mif  f  n  P 


no  one  hitherto  has  been  able  to  decypher. 

“  At  a  fmall  diflance  Irom  thefe  portals  you  afeend 
another  flight  of  fteps,  which  lead  to  the  grand  hall  of 
columns  The  fides  of  this  ftaircafe  are  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  figures  in  baffo  relievo  ;  moil  of  them 
have  veffcls  in  their  hands  :  here  and  there  a  camel 
appears,  and  at  other  times  a  kind  of  triumphal  car. 


*•  totoMto,  nh. 

^  1  \  This  city  flood  in  one  of  the  finefl  plains  in  veral  led  horfes,  oxen,  and  rams,  that  at  tuRea  ^ter- 

in  length,  toll,  ftto  to.  to  Stoto  to  A.  to  h»i  of  the 

1  erlia,  oeing  10  y  t,  -  leagues  n  ftaircafe  is  another  baffo  relievo,  reprefentmg  a  lion 

pleee.  t,°.  .»  fom.  f»t,  to»  jtoj.*,  ftto,  .  Ml  ,  'to  toft  »  thi,  „  other  tnfcipti.n. 

now  Bendemir;  and  by  a  multitude  of  rivulets  befides.  in  ancient  charafters.  On  getting  to  the  top  of  this 
Within  the  compafs  of  this  plain,  there  are  between  ftaircafe,  you  enter  what  was  formerly  a  moft  magm- 

Withm  ttie  co  P  without  reckoning  thofe  in  ficent  hall  ;  the  natives  nave  given  this  the  name  of 

tooo  and  15  g _  *  Geafant  gardens,  and  chehul  mb, hr ,  or  forty  pillars  ;  and  though  this  name  is 

T  The  fn  ranee  "of  this  plain  often  ufed  to  exprels  the  whole  of  the  building,  it  is 

as  much  grandeur  from  more  particularly  appropriated  to  this  pan  ofit.  Al- 

•  *  *  „  4  infill  ftl*V  OT* 


mutt:  t  wr  u  7  '  r 

though  a  vafl  number  of  ages  have  elapfed  fince  the 
foundation,  15  of  the  columns  yet  remain  entire;  they 
are  from  70  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  are  maflerly 
pieces  of  raafonrv  :  their  pedeftals  are  curioufly  work- 

themiddlTthe  fbmmft  oTwWch  is perfectly  plain  and  ed,  and  appear  little  injured  by  the  hand  of  time  The 
the  rated le,  In  this  there  are  fuch  open-  fhafts  are  enfluted  up  to  the  top,  and  the  capitals  are 

Ws’  and  the  terraces  are  fo  fine  and  fo  even,  that  one  adorned  with  a  profufion  of  fretwork.  ^  , 

would  be  tempted  to  think  the  whole  the  work  of  art, 
if  the  great  extent,  and  prodigious  elevation  thereof. 


on  tne  wui  uuc  uao  —  *  r  0  .  ,  a 

nature,  as  the  city  it  covers  could  do  from  induhry  or 
art  It  confifts  of  a  range  of  mountains  fteep  and 
hieh,  four  league's  in  length,  and  about  two  miles 
broad,  forming  two  flat  banks,  with  a  nfing  terrace  m 


lOinej  VV1LU  it  puiunuu  Ui  at-tvujin.. 

“  From  this  hall  you  proceed  along  eaftward,  until 

■(  .1  „  creat  extent,  and  prooigious  cicv.uo..  ,  ypu  arrive  at  the  remains  of  a  large  fquare  building,  to 

if  the  great  »  P  ^  a  wonder  too  great  for  which  you  enter  through  a  door  of  granite.  Moft  of 

<jld  -  -  l  ure  to  produce.  Undoubtedly  thefe  banks  the  doors  and  windows  of  this  apartment  are  ftiU  Hand- 

i»?.  to,  to  of  black  «»,bk,  to  pBtod  to  a 
■or  1*  F  lirnnft  and  from  which  Alexander  found  mirror:  on  the  Iides  ot  the  doors,  at  the  entrance, 

'*WtfrM^Tto?  Oat  toto.  fro.™  to  .bas-reliefs  of  ,.o  f.gore.  a.  M  topi.,  to,  to 


It  10  GlIUGlUl  tu  U.uuugv  - -  . 

hence  defery  the  ruins  of  the  city,  becaufe  the  banks 
are  too  high  to  be  overlooked;  but  one  can  perceive 
on  every  fide  the  ruins  of  walls  and  of  edifices,  which 
heretofore  adorned  the  range  of  mountains  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking.  On  the  weft  and  on  the  north  this 
city  is  defended  in  the  like  manner  :  fo  that,  coniider- 
iug  the  height  and  evennefs  of  thefe  banks,  one  may 
fafely  fay,  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  place  lo  for¬ 
tified  by  nature. 


die  uda-ituuo  ui 

prefent  a  man  in  the  attitude  of  flashing  a  goat:  with 
one  hand  he  feizes  hold  of  the  animal  by  the  horn,  and 
thrufts  a  dagger  into  his  belly  with  the  ether  ;  one  of 
the  goat’s  feet  refts  upon  the  bread  of  the  man,  and 
the  other  upon  his  right  arm.  This  device  is  commqn 
throughout  the  palace.  Over  another  door  of  the  fame 
apartment  is  a  reprefentation  of  two  men  at  full  length; 
behind  them  Hands  a  domeftic  holding  a  fpread  um¬ 
brella  :  they  are  fupported  by  large  round  ftaffs,  ap- 
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Pi*rfepflH>  pear  to  be  in  years,  have  long  beards,  and  a  profufion 
II  of  hair  upon  their  heads. 

Periia.  i(  t ^  fOQth-weft  entrance  of  this  apartment  are 
--’~v  two  large  pillars  of  ftone,  upon  which  are  carved  four 
figures  ;  they  are  d refled  in  long  garments,  and  hold 
irT their  hands  fpears  10  feet  in  length.  At  this  en¬ 
trance  alfo  the  remains  of  a  ftaircnfe  of  blue  hone  are 
Hill  vifible.  Vail  numbers  of  broken  pieces  ot  pillars, 
{hafts,  and  capitals,  are  fcattered  over  a  conflderahle 
extent  of  ground,  feme  of  them  of  fuch  enormous  fi/.e, 
that  it  is  wonderful  to  think  how  they  could  have  been 
brought  whole,  and  fet  up  together.  Indeed,  every 
remains  of  thefe  noble  ruins  indicate  their  former 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  truly  worthy  of  being  the 
i  elide  nee  of  a  great  and  powerful  monarch.’’ 

Thefe  noble  ruins  are  now  the  fhelter  of  beahs  and 
birds  of  prey.  Ikfides  the  infeription  above-mention¬ 
ed,  there  are  others  in  Arabic,  Perfian,  and  Greek. 
Dr  Hyde  obferves,  that  the  inscriptions  are  very  rude 
and  unartful ;  and  that  fom£,  if  not  all  of  them,  are 
in  praife  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  therefore  are 
later  than  that  conqueror.  See  the  article  Ruins. 

PERSEVERANCE,  in  theology,  a  continuance 
in  a  date  of  grace  to  a  itate  of  glory. 

About  this  fubjed  there  has  been  much  controvei fy 
in  the  Chrifiian  church.  All  divines,  except  Unita¬ 
rians,  admit,  that  no  mail  can  ever  be  in  a  Hate  of 
grace  without  the  co  operation  of  the  fpirit  of  God  ; 
but  the  Calvinifts  snd  Arminians  differ  widely  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  co  operation.  The  former,  at  ieait 
fuch  as  call  themfelves  the  true  difciples  of  Calvin ,  be¬ 
lieve,  that  thofs  who  are  once  under  the  influence  of 
divine  grace  can  never  fall  totally  from  it,  or  die  in 
mortal  fin.  The  Arminians,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
tend,  that  the  whole  of  this  life  is  a  Hate  of  probation; 
that  without  the  grace  of  G(  d  we  can  do  nothing  that 
is  good  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  affifts,  but  does-  not 
overpower,  our  natural  faculties  ;  and  chat  a  man,  at 
any  period  of  his  life,  may  refill,  grieve,  and  even 
quench,  the  fpirit.  See  Theology. 

PERSEUS  was  the  moil  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
heroes.  He  founded  the  city  of  Mycenae,  of  which  he 
became  afterwards  king,  and  where  he  and  his  pofierity 
reigned  for  ico  years.  He  fiourilhed,  according  to 
mod  chronologifts,  1348  B.  C.  but,  according  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  only  1028. 

Perseus,  in  altronomy.  See  there,  n°  406. 

1  PERSIA,  a  moil  ancient  and  celebrated  empire  of 

Extent  of  Afia,  extending  in  length  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pcrfia,  Araxes  to  that  of  the  river  Indus,  about  1840  of  our 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  the  river  Oxus,  to  the  Per¬ 
fian  gulpli,  about  1080  of  the  fame  miles.  ^  It  is 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  the  river 
Oxus,  and  mount  Caucafus  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  river 
Indus  and  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  on 
the  fouth,  by  the  Perfian  gulph  and  the  Indian 
ocean  ;  and  011  the  well,  by  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
a  Signior. 

Perfia  pro-  We  Harn  from  Sir  William  Jones,  the  illuflrion3 
perly  the  prefident  of  the  Afiatic  Society,  that  Periia  is  the 
name  of  name  of  only  one  province  of  this  extenfive  empire, 
province  0fw^'c^  by  the  prefent  natives,  and  all  the  learned  Alufi 
this  va(k  fulmans  who  relide  in  the  Britifh  territories  in  India, 
empire.  is  called  Iran .  It  has  been  a  practice  not  uncommon 
in  all  ages  to  denominate  the  whole  of  a  country  from 
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that  part  of  it  with  which  we  are  bed  acquainted  ;  and  TVrPta. 
hence  have  the  Europeans  agreed  to  cA\  Iran  by  the 
name  of  that  province  of  which  Shirauz  is  the  capital  : 

See  Shirauz.  The  fame  learned  writer  is  conti  lent 
that  Iran,  or  Periia  in  its  largeil  extent,  comprehend¬ 
ed  within,  its  outline  the  lower  Afia,  which,  fays  he, 
was  unquestionably  a  part  of  the  Perfian,  if  not  of  the 
old  Afiyrian  empire.  “  Thus  may  we  look  on  Iran 
as  the  noble  ft  peninfula  on  this  habitable  globe  ;  and 
if  M.  Badly  had  fixed  on  it  as  the  Atlantis  of  Plato, 
he  might  have  fupported  his  opinion  with  far  flrong- 
er  arguments  than  any  that  he  has  adduced  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Nova  Zembla .  If,  indeed,  the  account  of  the 
Atlantis  be  not  purely  an  Egyptian  fable,  I  fhould 
be  more  inclined,  fays  Sir  William,  to  place  them  in 
Iran  than  in  any  region' with  which  1  am  acquainted.”  ^ 

The  moil  ancient  name,  however,  of  this  country  yari 
was  that  of  Elam ,  or,  as  fome  write  it,  JElam,  from  names  of 
Elam  the  foil  cf  Stem,  from  whom  its  firft  inhabi  thecjun~ 
tants  are  defeended.  Herodotus  emails  its  inhabitants try* 

Cephenes ;  and  in  very  ancient  times  che  people  are 
faid  to  have  called  themfelves  Art  Pi,  and  the  country 
where  they  dwelt  Artaa,  In  the  books  of  Daniel, 

Efdras,  &c.  it  is  called  by  the  names  of  Pars ,  Pharas , 
or  Ears,  whence  the  modern  name  of  Perfia ;  but 
whence  thofe  names  have  been  derived,  is  now  un¬ 
certain. 

1  hat  Perfia  was  originally  peopled  by  Elam  the  Opinions 
fon  of  Shem,  has  been  very  generally  admitted;  but refpe&ing* 
the  truth  is,  that  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  this  diflin-lts/irft 
guilhed  empire  very  little  is  perfe&ly  known.  For^U  atu>n^ 
this  ignorance,  which  at  firfl  feems  ftrange,  fatisfac- 
tory  reafons  may  eafily  be  afligned  ;  of  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and 
Jews,  and  the  lofs  of  Perfian  archives  or  hiftorical 
vompofitions.  “  That  the  Grecian  writers  before 
Xenophon  had  no  acquaintance  with  Perfia,  and  that 
their  accounts  of  it  are  wholly  fabulous,  is  a  paradox 
too  extravagant  to  be  ferioufly  mentioned  ;  but  (fays 
Sir  William  Jones)  their  connexion  with  it  in  war 
or  peace-  had  been  generally  confined  to  bordering 
kingdoms  under  feudatory  princes  ;  and  the  firll  Per- 
fian  emperor,  whole  life  and  charadler  they  feem  to 
have  known  with  tolerable  accuracy,  was  the  great 
Cyrus.”  Our  learned  author,  however,  is  fo  far 
from  confidering  Cyrus  as  the  firil  Perfian  monarch, 
that  he  thinks  it  evident  a  powerful  monarchy  had 
fubfifted  in  Iran  for  ages  before  the  accefiion  of  that 
hero ;  that  this  monarchy  was  called  the  Mahebedian 
dynaity  ;  and  that  it  was  in  fadl  the  olded  monarchy 
in  the  world.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  prelident 
refts  this  opinion,  is  the  work  of  a  Mahometan  tra¬ 
veller,  compiled  from  the  books  of  fuch  Perfians  a.? 
fled  from  their  country  upon  the  innovation  in  religion 
made  by  Zoroafler  :  and  if  thefe  books,  of  which  a 
few  Hill  remain,  be  genuine,  and  the  Mahometan  a 
faithful  compiler,  fa£b  of  which  Sir  William  has  not 
the  fmallefi:  doubt,  the  evidence  is  certainly  fufficient 
to  bear  the  fuperftru&ure  which  he  has  raifed  upon  it.  % 

If  the  Perfian  monarchy  was  thus  ancient,  it  is  na-  Perhaps  th.r 
tural  to  fuppole  that  Perfia  or  Iran  was  the  original  original  icat. 
feat  of  the  human  race,  whence  colonies  were  fent  out0*  the.hu/ 
or  emigrated  of  themfelves  to  people  the  rell  of  them“u  1UCC“ 
habitable  globe.  This  fuppoiition  is  a&ually  made  by 
our  ingenious  author,  who  ftrongly  confirms  it  by  re- 
7  markt 
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Perfia.  marka  on  the  mod  ancient  language  of  Perfn,  which  that  charafter,  had  commanded,  the  fon  of  Artem-  _ 

< - - - >  he  fhows  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  Sanfcrit,  as  bares  alone  had  flighted  his  orders,  and  for  his  difobc- 

well  as  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  (fee  Philo*  dience  had  Offered  the  pumfhment  he  deferred.  In 
logy).  He  therefore  holds,  as  a  propofition  firmly  the  courfe  of  this  converfation  Aftyages  happening  to, 
eflablifhed, “  that  Iran  or  Perfia,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  was  recoiled,  that  his  grandfon,  whom  lie  had  ordered  to 
the  true  centre  of  population,  of  knowledge,  of  Inn-  be  deftroyed,  would  have  been  about  the  fame  age  with 
guages,  and  of  arts ;  which  inftead  of  travelling  weft*  Cyrus,  began  to  queftion  the  fhepherd  concerning  his 
ward  only,  as  it  has  been  fancifully  fuppofed,  or  eaft-  fuppofed  fon,  and  at  laft  obtained  from  him  a  con* 
ward,  as  might  with  equal  reafon  have  been  averted,  feffion  of  the  whole  truth. 

were  expanded  in  all  directions  to  all  the  regions  of  Aftyages  having  now  difeovered  Cyrus  to  be  his 
the  world.”  He  thinks  it  is  from  good  authority  that  grandfon,  fent  foi  Harpagus,  who  alfo  confefTed  that 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  brings  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Bri-  he  had  not  feen  Mandane’s  fon  deftroyed,  but  had 
tain  from  Armenia  ;  that  the  Goths  have  been  con-  given  him  to  the  fhepherd ;  at  which  Aftyages  was  fo 
eluded  to  come  from  Perfia  ;  and  that  both  the  lrifh  much  incenfed,  that,  having  invited  Harpagus  to  an 
and  old  Britons  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  entertainment,  he  caufed  him  to  be  ferved  with  the  flefh 
from  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  :  for  all  thefe  places  of  his  own  fon.  When  he  had  done,  the  king  a  iked 
were  comprehended  within  the  ancient  Iran.  him  whether  he  liked  his  victuals  ;  and  Harpagus  an- 

Of  this  firft  Perfian  monarchy  we  have  no  hiftorical  fwering,  that  he  had  never  tailed  any  thing  more  de- 
c  accounts  ;  and  muft  therefore,  after  having  thus  men-  licious,  the  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe  brought 
Accounts oftioned  it,  defeend  at  once  to  the  era  of  Cyrus.  This  in  a  balket,  containing  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
the  birth,  rincc  is  celebrated  both  by  facred  and  profane  hifto-  his  fon,  defiring  him  to  uncover  the  bafket,  and  take 
&c.  of  Cy-  £?ns.  but  the  |att£r  are  at  no  fmau  variance  concern-  what  he  liked  belt.  He  did  as  they  dehred,  and  be- 

rUS’  ins  his  birth  and  acceffion  to  the  throne.  According  held  the  mangled  remains  of  his  only  child  without  be- 

to  Herodotus,  Aftyages,  the  laid  king  of  the  Medea,  traying  the  leaft  concern,  fo  great  was  the  command 
b»ing  warned  in  a  dream,  that  the  fon  who  was  to  be  which  he  had  over  h.s  paffions.  The  king  then  alked 
born  of  his  daughter  Mandane,  fhould  one  day  be  lord  him,  whether  he  knew  with  what  kind  of  meat  he  had 
of  Alia,  refolved  to  marry  her,  not  to  a  Mede,  but  to  been  entertained.  Harpagus  replied,  that  he  knew 
a  Perfian  Accordingly  he  chofe  for  her  hufband  one  very  well,  and  was  always  pleafed  with  what  his  fove- 
Cambyfes,  a  man  of  a  peaceable  difpofition,  and  of  no  reign  thought  fit  to  ordain  ;  and  having  thus  replied, 

very  high  flation.  However,  about  a  year  after  they  with  a  furpnfing  temper  he  collefted  the  mangled  parts 

were  married,  Aftyages  was  frightened  by  another  of  his  innocent  fon,  and  went  home, 
dream,  which  made  him  refolve  to  difpatch  the  infant  Aftyages  having  thus  vented  his  rage  on  Harpagus, 
as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  born.  Hereupon  the  king  fent  began  next  to  confult  what  he  fhould l  do  with  Cyrus, 

for  his  daughter,  and  put  her  under  confinement.  The  magi,  however,  eafed  him  of  his  fears  with  re- 

where  flic  was  foon  after  delivered  of  a  fon.  The  in-  gard  to  him,  by  affunng  him,  that  as  the  boy  had 
fant  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one  Harpagus,  with  been  once  chofen  king  by  his  companions,  the  cream 
firift  orders  to  deftroy  it  in  what  manner  he  thought  had  been  already  verified,  and  that  Cyrus  never  would 
oroper.  But  he,  having  acquainted  his  wife  with  reign  in  any  other  fenfe.  The  king,  being  well  pleafed 
the  command  he  had  received,  by  her  advice  gave  with  this  anfwer,  called  Cyrus,  and,  owning  how  much 
it  to  a  fhepherd,  defiling  him  to  let  it  perifh  by  expo-  he  had  been  wanting  in  the  affection  which  he  ought 
fing  it  But  the  fhepherd.  out  of  compaffion,  expo-  to  have  had  towards  him,  defired  him  to  prepare  for  a 
fed  a  "ftill-born  child  which  his  wife  happened  to  be  journey  into  Perfia,  where  he  would  find  his  father 
then  delivered  of,  and  brought  up  the  fon  of  Man-  and  mother  in  circumftances  very  different  from  thofe 
dane  as  his  own,  giving  him  the  name  of  Cyrus.  of  the  poor  (hepherd  and  his  wife  with  whom  he  had 

When  the  young  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  ten  hitherto  lived.  Cyrus,  on  his  arrival  at  his  father’s 
years,  as  he  was  one  day  at  play  with  other  children  houfe,  was  received  with  the  greateft  joy.  When  he 
of  the' fame  age,  he  was  chofen  king  by  his  companions;  grew  up,  he  foon  became  popular  on  account  of  his 
and  having,  in  virtue  of  that  dignity,  divided  them  in-  extraordinary  parts  ;  till  at  laft  his  friendfhip  was 
to  feveral  orders  and  claffes,  the  fon  of  Artembares,  a  courted  by  Harpagus,  who  had  never  forgot  the  cruel 
lord  of  eminent  dignity  among  the  Mede*,  refufed  to  treatment  he  received  from  Aftyages.  By  his  means 
obev  his  orders  ;  whereupon  Cyrus  caufed  him  to  be  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  Aftyages;  who  bring 
feized,  and  whipped  very  feverely.  The  boy  ran  cry-  overthrown  in  two  fuccefliye  engagements,  was  taken 
ing  to’ his  father  ;  and  he  immediately  hafttned  to  the  prifoner  and  confined  for  hfe. 

king’s  palace,  loudly  complaining  of  the  affront  his  fon  The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  rife  of  Cy- 
had  received  from  the  fon  of  a  flave,  and  intreating  rus  is  much  more  confonant  to  Scripture  ;  lor  h  tells 
Aftyages  to  revenge,  by  fome  exemplary  punifhment,  us,  that  Babylon  was  conquered  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  indignity  offered  to  him  and  his* family  Aftyages,  the  Medes  and  Perfians.  _  According  to  him,  Cyrus 
commanding  both  the  herdfman  and  his  fon  to  be  was  the  fon  of  Cambyfes  king  of  the  Medes,  and  Man- 
brought  before  him,  afked  the  Liter,  how  he,  who  was  dane  the  daughter  of  Aftyages  king  of  Perfia.  He 
the  fon  of  fo  mean  a  man,  had  dared  to  abufe  the  fon  was  born  a  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  brother 
of  one  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  kingdom  ?  Cyrus  re-  of  Mandane.  He  lived  till  the  age  of  twelve  with  his 
plied,  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  he  had  a  right  parents  in  Perfia,  being  educated  after  the  manner  of 
to  do  ;  for  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  having  cho-  the  country,  and  inured  to  fatigues  and  military  ex- 
fen  him  king,  becaufe  they  thought  him  moft  worthy  ercifes.  At  this  age  he  was  taken  to  the  couit  of 
of  that  dignity,  and  performed  what  be,  veiled  with  Aftyages,  where  he  refided  four  years  5  when  the  re- 
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volt  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  from  the  Babylonians 
'  happened,  and  which  ended  in  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
Bahylonifh  empire,  2s  related  under  the  article  Ba¬ 
bylon. 

While  Cyrus  was  employed  in  the  Babylonifh  war, 
before  he  attacked  the  metropolis  itfelf,  he  reduced  all 
the  nations  of  Alia  Minor.  The  mod  formidable  of 
thefe  were  the  Lydians,  whofe  king  Croefus  affem- 
bled  a  very  numerous  army,  compofed  of  all  the  other 
nations  in  that  part  of  Afia,  as  well  as  of  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Thracians.  Cyrus  being  informed  of 
thefe  vad  preparations,  augmented  his  forces  to 
196,000  men,  and  with  them  advanced  3gaind  the 
enemy,  who  were  affembled  near  the  river  Padtclus. 
After  long  marches,  he  came  up  with  them  at  Thy  ru¬ 
bra,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia*  Be- 
fideo  the  horfe  and  foot,  which  amounted  to  196,000, 
as  already  obferved,  Cyrus  had  300  chariots  armed 
with  feythes,  each  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes  abread, 
covered  with  trappings  that  were  proof  aga  nft  all  forts 
of  mifiive  weapons  :  he  had  likewife  a  great  number 
of  chariots  of  a  larger  fize,  upon  each  of  which  was 
placed  a  tower  about  18  or  20  feet  high,  and  in  each 
tower  were  lodged  20  archers.  Thefe  towers  were 
drawn  by  16  oxen  yoked  abread.  There  was  more¬ 
over  a  confiderable  number  of  camels,  each  mounted 
by  two  Arabian  archers,  the  one  looking  towards  the 
heach  and  the  other  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the 
camel.  The  army  of  Croefus  confided  of  420,000  men. 
The  Egyptians,  who  alone  were  120,000  in  number, 
being  the  main  ftrength  of  the  army,  were  placed  in 
the  centre.  Both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  an  im- 
menfe  plain,  which  gave  room  for  the  extending  of  the 
wings  011  either  fide ;  and  the  defign  of  Croefus,  upon 
which  alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  victory,  was  to 
furround  and  hem  in  the  enemy’s  army. 

When  the  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other, 
Croefus,  obferving  how  much  his  front  exceeded  that 
of  Cyrus,  made  the  centre  halt,  but  commanded/the 
two  wings  to  advance,  with  a  defign  to  inclofe  the 
Perfian  army,  and  begin  the  attack  on  both  fides  at 
once.  When  the  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian 
forces  were  diffidently  extended,  Croefus  gave  the  fig- 
nal  to  the  main  body,  which  marched  up  to  the  front 
of  the  Perfian  army,  while  the  two  wings  attacked 
them  in  flank  ;  fo  that  Cyrus’s  army  was  hemmed  in 
on  all  fides,  and,  as  Xenophon  expreflfes  it,  was  in- 
clofed  like  a  fmall  fquare  drawn  within  a  great  one. 
This  motion,  however,  did  not  at  all  alarm  the  Per¬ 
fian  commander  ;  but,  giving  his  troops  the  fignal  to 
face  about,  he  attacked  in  flank  tliofe  forces  that  were 
going  to  fall  upon  his  rear  fo  vigoroufly,  that  he  put 
them  into  great  diforder.  At  the  fame  time  a  fqua- 
dron  of  camels  was  made  to  advance  againil  tfye  ene¬ 
my’s  other  wing,  which  confided  moftly  of  cavalry. 
The  horfes  were  fo  frightened  at  the  approach  of  thefe 
animrds,  that  moft  of  them  threw  their  riders,  and  trod 
them  under  foot ;  which  occafioncd  great  confufion. 

T.  hen  Artagefes,  an  officer  of  great  valour  and  expe¬ 
rience,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  charged 
them  fo  brifkly,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  rally; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  chariots,  armed  with  feythes, 
being  driven  in  among  them,  they'  were  entirely  rout¬ 
ed.  Both  the  enemy’s  wings  being  thus  put  to  flight, 
Cyrus  commanded  his  chief  favourite  &bradate3  to 
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fall  upon  the  centre  with  the  brge  chariots  above-  Perfia, 
mentioned.  The  fir  ft.  ranks,  confiding  moftly  of  Ly-  v— ^ 

dians,  not  being  able  to  ftand  fo  violent  a  charge,  im- 
mediat  ly  gave  way  ;  but  the  Egyptians,  being  cover¬ 
ed  with  their  bucklers,  and  marching  fo  clofe  that  the 
chariots  had  not  room  to  penetrate  their  ranks,  a  great 
daughter  of  the  Perfians  enfued.  Abradates  himfelf 
was  killed,  his  chariot  overturned,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  his  men  were  cut  in  pieces.  Upon  his  death,  the 
Egyptians,  advancing  boldly,  obliged  the  Perfian  in¬ 
fantry  to  give  way,  and  drove  them  back  quite  to  their 
engines.  There  they  met  with  a  new  fhower  of  darts 
and  javelins  from  their  machines  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  Perfian  rear  advancing  fword  in  hand,  obli¬ 
ged  their  fpearmen  and  archers  to  return  to  the  charge. 

T11  the  mean  time  Cyrus,  having  put  to  flight  both  the 
horfe  and  foot  on  the  left  of  the  Egyptians,  pushed  on 
to  the  centre,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his 
Perfians  again  giving  ground  ;  and  judging  that  the 
only  way  to  flop  the  Egyptians,  who  were  purfuing 
them,  would  be  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  he  did  fo ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Perfian  cavalry  coming  up  to 
his  afliftance,  the  fight  was  renewed  with  great  fkugh- 
ter  on  both  fides.  Cyrus  himfelf  was  in  great  danger  ; 
for  his  horfe  being  killed  under  him,  he  fell  among  the 
midft  of  his  enemies  :  but  the  Perfians,  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  their  geneial,  threw  themfelves  headlong  on 
their  opponents,  refeued  him, and  made  a  terrible  fhugh- 
ter ;  till  at  laft  Cyrus,  admiring  the  valour  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  offered  them  honourable  conditions:  letting  them 
know  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  their  allies  had  abandon¬ 
ed  them.  They  accepted  the  terms  offered  them  ;  and 
having  agreed  with  Cyrus  that  they  fhould  not  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  carry  arms  again  ft  Croefus,  they  engaged  in 
the  fervice  of  the  conqueror,  and  continued  faithful  to 
him  ever  after. 

The  next  morning  Cyrus  advanced  tow;*- Is  Sardis,  Sardis ta* 
and  Croefus  marched  out  to  oppofe  him  at  the  head  often,  and 
the  Lydians  only;  for  his  allies  had  all  abandoned thc  Jd'dian* 
him.  Their  ftrength  confided  moftly  in  cavalry:  which 
Cyrus  being  well  apprifed  of,  he  ordered  his  camels  to  thrown, 
advance  ;  by  whom  the  horfes  were  fo  frightened,  that 
they  became  quite  ungovernable.  However,  the  Ly¬ 
dians  difmounted,  and  for  fome  time  made  a  vigorous 
refiftance  on  foot ;  but  were  at  laft  driven  into  the  city, 
which  was  taken  two  days  after :  and  thus  the  Lydian 
empire  was  totally  deftroyed.  Jo 

After  the  cor.queft  of  Sardis,  Cyrus  turned  his  arms  Reduce*- 
againfl  Babylon  itfelf,  which  he  reduced  in  the  manner  Babylon, 
related  under  that  article.  Having  fettled  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  Cyrus  took  a 
review  of  all  his  forces,  which  he  found  to  confift  of 
600,000  foot,  1 20,000  horfe,  and  2000  chariots  armed 
with  feythes.  With  thefe  he  extended  his  dominion 
all  over  the  nations  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  and  to 
the  Red  Sea  ;  after  which  he  continued  to  reign 
peaceably  over  his  vuft  empire  till  his  death,  which  lx 
happened  about  529  before  Chrift.  According  to  His  death. 
Xenophon,  he  died  a  natural  death  ;  but  others  tell 
us,  that,  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Scythians, 
he  was  by  them  overthrown  and  cut  in  pieces  with  his 
whole  army,  amounting  to  200,000  men.  But  this  is 
very  improbable,  feeing  all  authors  agree  that  the  tomb, 
of  Cyrus  was  extant  at  Pafargada  in  Perfia  in  the  timet 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  which  it  could  not  have  been, 

$ 
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.  ,  .  .  nxfi;nn  nf  the  S~v-  pave  ocoafion  to  one  Smerdis,  a  migian,  ''bo  greaUy 
T^rfla,  Jf  h*$  body  had  remained  m  the  polL  1  "Y  ^efembled  the  other  Smerdis  in  looks,  to  aftume  the 

~~^T~aa*  thians,  as  thefe  authors  afTert,  *  .  .  ,  ,  ,  nf  t}.e  deeeifed  prince,  and  to  raife  a  rebellion 
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conquers 

%ypt. 


1  tne  river  inuus  0  , 

it  was  bounded  by  the  Euxine  and  Caipian  Seas,  and 
on  the  South  by  Ethiopia  and  Arabia,  i  hat  monarch 
kept  his  i-efider.ee  for  the  feven  cold  months  at  Ja.ry- 
lon,  by  reafon  of  the  warmth  of  that  climate  ;  three 
months  in  the  fpting  he  fpent  at  Sufi,  and  two  at  Ec- 
batan  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  On  hw  death  bed 
be  ap-.ointed  his  fon  Cambyfes  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
empi.e  ;  and  to  his  other  fon,  Smerdis,  he  gave  fevers! 
con-frier able  governments.  The  new  monarch  imme¬ 
diately  fet  about  the  conqiseS.  of  Egypt  ;  wkch  he 
accoraplifhed  in  the  manner  related  m  the  tultory  of 

that  country.  ,  ,  , 

Having  reduced  Egypt,  Cambyfes  next  refolveo  to 
turn  his  arms  againft  the  Carthaginians,  Ham, nomans 
and  Ethiopians.  But  he  was  obliged  to  drop  fir  ft 
of  thefe  enterprizes,  becaufe  the  Phcen.ctans  refuted 
to  flip  ply  him  with  (flips  agsunft  the  carthigin.ms, 
who  were  a  Phoenician  colony.  However,  lie  fen 
ambiffadcr*  into  Ethiopia  with  a  def.gn  to  get  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Hate  and  ftrength  of  the  country,  but 
.  .  _ c  \x7d>u  annniea 


iwa.mv  „  who  was  generally  Intel  for  hh 

cVuelty  ;  and  this  he  could  the  more  eafily  do,  as  the 
chief  management  of  affairs  had  been  committed  to 
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this  Smerdis  during  the  king’s  abfcnce.  Cambyiep,  on 
receiving  the  news  of  this  revolt,  immediately  ordered 
his  army  to  march,  in  order  to  fupprefj  it  ;  but  as  he 


was  mounting 


his  horfe,  his  fword,  flipping 


out  of  its 


fcahbard,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  O11  this  acci-* 
dent,  he  afkcd  the  name  of  the  city  where  he  was  y 
and  being  told  that  it  was  Ecbatan,  he  faid  in  the 
prefence  of  all  his  attendants,  “  Fate  has  decreed  that 
Cambyfes  the  fon  of  Cyrus  (hall  cie  in  this^  pki-e. 
For,  having  confnlted  the  oracle  of  Butus,  which  was 
very  famous  in  that  country,  he  %v?.s  tom  that  he 
fhould  die  at  Ecbatan.  M  his  he  had  always  underftoo.l 
ot  Ecbatan  in  Media,  and  had  therefore  rcfolvsd  to 
avoid  it.  Being  now,  however,  convinced  that  his 
end  approached,  he  aftembled  the  chief  1  erfian  loras 
who  ferved  in  the  army,  and  having  told  them  that  h<a 
brother  was  certainly  dead,  he  exhorted  them  never  to 
fubmit  to  the  impolfor,  or  fufter  the  foveregnty 


pence  of  the  ftate  and  ftrength  ot  the  again  to  pafs  from  the  Perfians  to  the  Medes,  to  which 

the  Ethiopian  monarch,  being  well  .ppnitj  of  *e  ^  but  to  ufe  their  utmoft 


•errand  cn 
contempt 


which  they  came,  treated  them  with  great 
In  return  for  the  prefents  fent  him  1  y 
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tiians. 


contempt,  in  rctu.u  —  r-~  .  ,  p  ; 

Cambyfes,  he  fent  his  own  bow  ;  and  auvifed  the  Fe  - 
linns  to  make  w  ar  upon  the  Ethiopians  when  they  could 
bend  fuch  a  ftiong  bow  as  eahly  as  he  did,  am  t 
thank  the  srods  that  the  Ethiopians  had  no  ambition  to 
extend  their  dominions  beyond  their  own  country. 

Cambvfcs  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  anfwer  by 
his  ambaifaJors  than  l.e  flew  into  a  violent  pa  fon  ; 
and  ordered  his  army  immediately  to  begm  their  march, 
without  confidering  that  they  werc  nc.ther  furnifmd 
with  orotnitfns  nor  any  other  nece..ary.  Whon  he 
arrived  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  ached 
rc.ooo  men.  with  orders  to  defl toy  the  temprc  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon  :  but  ail  thefe  peri  toed  in  the  defeit; 
Jo,  a  fingle  ptrfon  arriving  either  at  t.ie  oracle,  or 
returning  to  Thebes.  The  rell  of  the  a,  my,  led  by 
Can  vfes  himfclf,  experienced  increnok  hardflnps  . 
for,  not  being  provided  with  any  neceflaues,  they  ..ad 
not  marched  a  tilth  part  of  the  way  when  they  were 
obliged  to  kill  and  eat  their  beafts  of  burthen.  Alien 
thefe  failed,  the  foldiers  fed  on  grafs  and  roots,  -s 
as  ary  could  be  found  l  mil  at  hit  were  reduced 
to  the  dreadful  neceffity  of  eating  one  another;  every 
tenth  man,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  condemned  to 
ferve  as  food  for  his  companions.  I  he  king,  how  ever, 
oHlinUelv  per  lilted  in  his  dciign  ;  till,  being  appre- 
hendve  of  the  danger  he  hmifelt  was  in,  he  ^treated 
to  Thebes,  alter  having  loll  the  greateft  part  of  his 

«-m4urdcrr Fa-nbyfes  was  a  man  of  a  very  cruel  and  fufpicious 
[»  broker. tenner,  If  which  he  gave  many  in. lances ;  and  the 
“  Uiu«  proved  indirectly  the  ei.ufe  ot  his  death.— 
W.“  have  already  obferved  that  the  king  ot  Lttaop.a 
fent  his  bow  in  return  for  the  prelents  brought  to  hun 
bv  tin*  atnbafladors  of  Cambyfes.  lhe  only  man  in 
the  Perfim  army  who  could  bend  tnm  bow  was  orner- 
/;8  the  king’s  brother  ;  and  this  inftance  ot  l.t»  Pu¬ 


liation  Smerdis  belonged,  but  to  life  their  utinoft 
endeavours  to  place  one  of  their  own  blood  on  the 

throne.  ^  _  r  xj 

As  the  king’s  wound  mortified,  he  lived  but  a  iew  Hisdea 
days  after  this;  hut  the  affembly  i’uppofmg  that  he 
bad  fpoken  onl3r  out  of  hatred  to  his  Lrothei,  quietly 
fubmitted  to  the  impodor,  who  was  thus  for  a  time 
eilabhlhed  on  th»e  throne.  In  deed,  from  his  conduct 
during  the  fliort  time  which  lie  enjoyed  the  kingdom, 
he  appears  to  have  been  not  at  all  undefer ving  ot  a  J 
crown.  He  began  with  gianting  to  all  his  fubje&s  Reign  c] 
exemption  from  taxes  and  military  fervice  for  three  Smerdi* 
years,  and  treated  all  of  them  in  the  mold  beneficent™*™ 
manner.  To  fecure  liimfclf  on 'the  throne  the  more 
effedt ually,  he  married  Atofki  the  daughter  of  Cyrus; 
thinking,  that  in  cafe  of  a  difeovery  he  might  hold  the 
empire  by  btr  title.  She  had  before  bteu  married  to  her 
brother  Can  by  fes,  on  a  dec ih on  of  the  magi  that  a. 
king  of  Peifia  might  do  as  he  pleafed;  and- by  virtue  of 
this  decifion  Smerdis  ?dfo  married  her  as  her  brother.  ^ 
The  extreme  caution  of  Smerdis,  however,  promoted  His  -m 
the  difeovery  of  his  impofture.  He  had  married  all  Eure  di  * 
his  predece {Tor’s  wives,  among  whom  was  one  Phedy-vercd, 
ma,  tiie  daughter  of  Otaues  a  Periian  nobleman  of  the 
firft  rank.  Otanes,  who  fcfpe&ed  that  the  king  was 
not  Smerdis  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  fent  a  tvutty  mefkngcr 
to  his  daughter,  defiring  to  know  whether  he  was  fo  ur 


fcnal  ftrength  fo  alarmed 
crime  alleged,  he  caufu 


the  tyrant,  that,  without  any 
him  to  be  murdered.  rl^*s 


not;  but  "Phedyma,  having  never  feen  this  Smeidis 
could  not  give  any  anfwer.  Her  father  then  dtdircu 
her  to  inquire  at  rtofia,  who  could  not  but  know  her 
own  brother.  However,  he  was  again  difappomted  ; 
for  Phedyma  acquainted  him  that  all  the  king’s  wives 
were  lodged  in  diftind  and  ieparate  apartments, 
without  being  allowed  to  fee  each  other.  This  greatly 
in  created  the  fufpicious  of  Otanes;  upon  which  he  fent 
his  daughter  a  third  mefTage,  de firing  her,  the  next 
time  The  ihould  be  admitted  to  the  king’s  bed,  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  feeling  whether  he  had  ears  or  not : 
for  Cyrus  had  formerly  can  fed  the  ears  of  Smerdis  tne 
mao  ion  to  be  cut  oft  for  fome  crime  of  which  he  nai 
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been  guilty  5  To  that,  if  the  king  had  ears,  fhe  might 
then  be  allured  that  he  was  Smerdis  the  fon  of  Cyrus. 
The  event  ihowed  that  the  fufpicions  of  Otanes  were 
juft ;  and  Phedyma  having  acquainted  her  father  that 
the  king  had  no  ears,  a  confpiracy  was  immediately 
formed  againft  him.  While  the  con fpirators  were  de¬ 
bating  about  the  proper  means  of  carrying  their  defigns 
into  execution,  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes  happening 
to  arrive  at  Sufa  where  his  father  was  governor,  they 
all  agreed  to  make  him  privy  to  their  defign.  He 
told  them,  at  their  firft  meeting,  that  he  thought  no¬ 
body  in  the  empire  but  himfelf  had  known  that  Smer¬ 
dis  the  fon  of  Cyrus  was  dead,  and  the  throne  ufurped 
by  one  of  the  magi  ;  that  he  had  come  with  a  deli^n 
to  kill  the  ufurper,  without  imparting  his  defign  to  any 
one,  that  the  glory  of  filch  an  adlion  might  be  entirely 
hi?  own.  But  fince  others  were  apprifed  of  the  im- 
pofture,  he  infilled  that  the  ufurper  fhould  be  difpatched 
without  delay.  Otanes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for 
putting  off  the  enterprife  till  fome  better  opportunity 
offered ;  but  Darius  protefted,  that  if  they  did  not 
make  the  attempt  that  very  day,  he  would  prevent  any 
one  from  aceufing  him,  by  difelofing  the  whole  matter 
to  the  impoftor  himfelf. 

In  the  mean  time,  Smerdis  and  his  brother  h  id  by 
great  promifes  prevailed  on  P:  enafpes  (the  executioner 
of  the  true  Smerdis)  to  bind  himfelf  by  ail  oath  not  to 
difeover  the  fraud  they  had  put  on  the  Perfians,  and 
even  to  make  a  public  fpeech,  declaring  that  the  pre- 
fent  king  of  Perfia  was  really  the  fon  of  Cyrus.  At 
the  time  appointed,  he  began  his  difeourfe  with  the 
genealogy  of  Cyrus,  putting  his  hearers  in  mind  of  the 
great  favours  the  nation  had  received  from  that  prince. 
After  having  extolled  Cyrus  and  his  family,  to  the 
great  aftonilhment  of  all  prefent,  he  confeffed  the 
whole  tran faction  with  regard  to  the  death  of  Smer¬ 
dis  ;  telling  the  people,  that  the  apprehenftons  of  the 
danger  he  muft  inevitably  run  by  pnblifhing  the  im- 
pofture  had  con  drained  him  to  conceal  it  fo  long ;  but 
now,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  a6t  fuch  a  difhonour- 
able  part,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  compel¬ 
led  by  Cambyfes  to  put  his  brother  to  death  with  his 
own  hand,  and  that  the  perfon  who  poffeffed  the  throne 
was  Smerdis  the  magian.  He  then  begged  pardon  of 
the  gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he  had  committed;  and 
fulminating  many  imprecations  againft  the  Perfians  if 
they  failed  to  recover  the  fovereignty,  he  threw  him¬ 
felf  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower  on  which  he 
flood,  and  died  on  the  fpot. 

In  the  mean  time  the  confpiratcrs,  who  were  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  palace,  were  informed  of  what  had 
happened  ;  and  Otanes  was  again  for  deferring  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  their  enterprife  :  but  Darius  infilling  upon 
the  danger  of  delay,  they  proceeded  boldly  to  the  pa¬ 
lace  ;  and  being  admitted  by  the  guards,  who  did  not 
fufpedt  them,  they  killed  both  the  ufurper  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  ;  after  which  they  expofed  their  heads  to  the 
people,  and  declared  the  whole  impofture.  The  Per¬ 
fians  at  this  were  fo  enraged,  that  they  fell  on  the 
whole  fe£t,  and  killed  every  one  of  the  magi  they  could 
meet  with  ;  and  had  not  the  flu  lighter  been  flopped  by 
night,  not  one  of  the  order  would  have  been  left  alive. 
The  day  on  which  this  flaughter  happened  was  after¬ 
wards  celebrated  by  the  Perfians  with  the  greateft  fo- 
lemnity,  and  called  by  the  name  of  Magcpboniat  or 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 


Smerdis  the  magian 
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the  Jlaughter  of  the  Magi.  On  that  feftival  the  magd  Pcrfa. 
durft  not  apptar  abroad,  but  were  obliged 
themfelves  up  in  their  houfes. 
reigned  only  eight  months. 

When  the  tumult  was  a  little  fubfided,  the  confpi- 
mors,  who  were  feven  in  number,  met  together  in 
order  to  eledl  a  new  king,  or  to  determine  what  form 
of  government  they  fhould  next  introduce.  Otanes 
was  for  a  repu!  lie :  but  being  over-ruled  by  the  reft, 
he  declared,  that  as  he  was  determined  not  to  he  a 
king,  neither  would  he  be  ruled  by  one  ;  and  therefore 
infilled  that  he  and  his  family  fhould  ever  afterwards 
remain  free  from  fubje&ion  to  the  royal  power.  This 
was  not  only  granted,  bat  it  was  further  agreed  by  the 
other  fix,  that  whoever  was  chofen  fhould  every  year 
prefent  Otanes  with  a  Median  veft,  a  mark  of  great 
diftin£lion  among  the  Perfians,  becaufe  he  had  been 
the  chief  author  of  the  enterprife.  They  further  agreed 
to  meet  at  a  certain  place  next  morning  at  funrife  on 
horfeback,  and  that  he  whofe  horfe  firft  neighed  fhould 
be  king.  This  being  overheard  by  Oebores,  who  frd  Oarius  Hy- 
the  care  of  Darius’s  horfes,  he  led  a  mare  over-nig 

htfcn1kin<.1.1°* 

to  the  place,  and  brought  his  mailer's  horfe  to  her.  c 


The  next  morning,  the  horfe  remembering  the  place, 
immediattly  neighed  for  the  mare  ;  and  the  five  lords 
demounting,  fainted  Darius  as  their  king. 

Darius  Hyftafpes  was  ele&ed  king  of  Perfia  in  the 
year  522  B.  C.  Immediately  after  his  a  •eefuon,  he 
promoted  the  other  fix  confpirators  to  the  fi  *ft  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  kingdom,  married  the  two  daughters  of 
Cyrus,  Atoffa  and  Arty  ftoua,  Parmys  the  daughter  of 
the  true  Smerdis,  and  Phedyma  the  daughter  of  Ota¬ 
nes,  vdio  had  dete&ed  the  impofture  of  the  magian.  Pic 
then  divided  the  whole  empire  into  20  fatrapies  or  go¬ 
vernments,  and  appointed  a  governor  over  each  divifion, 
ordering  them  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Colchis,  with  fome  others,  were  enjoined 
only  to  make  annual  prefents,  and  the  Arabians  to 
furnifh  every  year  fuch  a  quantity  of  frank incenfe  as 
equalled  the  weight  of  1000  talents.  Thus  Darius 
received  the  yearly  tribute  of  14.560  Eubceic  talents, 

Upwards  of  260,000  pounds  fterling. 

Under  Darius,  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem,  which  had  been  obftru<£led  by  C  imbyfes  and 
Smerdis,  went  on  fuccefsfully,  and  the  Jewifh  ftate 
was  entirely  reftored.  The  moll  remaikabte  of  Darius’s 
other  tranfaclfons  were  his  expeditions  agfdnft  Ba’  y- 
lon  $  againft  Scythia,  India,  and  Greece.  The  expe-  ^ 
dition  againft  Babylon  took  pb.ee  in  the  year  517  B.  C.  Revolt  of 
when  the  people,  unable  to  bear  the  oppn  flion  of  the  the  Baby- 
Perfians,  and  likewife  dt  fro  c  ten  ted  becaufe  the  feat  oflouians. 
government  was  removed  from  their  city  to  Sufa  in 
Perfia,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  troubles  which 
happened  in  the  reigns  of  Cambyfes  and  Smerdis,  to 
ftore  their  city  with  all  kinds  of  provifious  futfieient  to 
ferve  them  for  many  years;  alter  which  they  broke 
out  into  an  open  rebellion,  and  this  quickly  brought 
upon  them  Darius  with  all  his  forces.  The  Babylonians 
perceiving  themfelves  (hut  up  by  fo  numerous  an  army, 
turned  all  their  thoughts  towards  the  fupporting  of  a 
long  fiege,  which  they  imagined  would  tire  out  the 
king’s  troops.  To  prevent  the  confumptiou  of  their 
provifions,  they  took  the  moft  barbarous  and  cruel  re- 
folution  that  ever  was  put  in  execution  by  any  nation. 

They  agreed  among  themfelves  to  get  rid  of  all  unce- 
X  ceffary 
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ceffary  mouths;  and  therefore,  gathering  together  all 
the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  they  Itrangled 
them  without  diftinftion  ;  every  one  being  allowed 
only  to  keep  the  wife  he  liked  beft,  and  a  maidservant 
to  do  the  work  of  the  houfe.  The  fiege  continued  for 
a  year  and  eight  months  ;  nor  was  there  any  likelihood 
of  its  being  ended,  when  Zopyrus,  one  of  Darius  s  chief 
commanders,  put  him  in  polfeffion  of  it  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  ftratagero.  He  cut  off  his  nofe_  and  ears,  and 
having  mangled  his  body  with  ftripes  in  a  non  cruel 
manner,  he  fled  to  the  Babylonians  thus  disfigured, 
pretending  that  he  had  been  fo  treated  by  Darius  for 
advifing  him  to  raife  the  fiege.  Being  intruded  with 
the  command  of  fome  forces,  he  cut  off  feveral_part.es 
of  the  .Perfian  army,  whom  Darius  thus  facrihced  in 
order  to  raife  the  chafer  of  Zopyrus  the  higher 
amon-r  the  Babylonians.  In  this  manner  he  fo  much 
eftablifhed  his  credit,  that  at  lafl  he  was  made  com- 
mander  in  chief  of  all  the  Babylonifh  forces,  and  the 
guard  of  the  city  committed  entirely  to  his  care  ;  and 
no  fooner  was  this  done  than  lie  delivered  it  up  to 
Darius,  who,  to  prevent  their  rebelling  a  fecond  time, 
beat  down  the  walls  of  that  metropolis  to  the  height 
of  to  cubits.  Three  thoufand  of  the  moft  adtive 
in  the  rebellion  were  impaled  ;  the  reft  pardoned. 
As  they  had  deftroyed  moft  of  their  women,  the 
neighbouring  nations  were  commanded  to  fumifh  them 
■with  wives,  and  50,000  women  were  fent  to  that  city, 
by  which  means  it  was  prevented  from  being  “eP°Pu‘ 
lated  Zopyrus  was  rewarded  with  the  higheft  ho¬ 
nours,  and  had  the  whole  revenues  of  Babylon  bellow¬ 
ed  on  him  for  life.  .  . 

After  the  reduction  of  Ba'-ylon  Darius  undertook 
a  Scythian  expedition,  direfted  agrinft  thofe  nations 
which  lie  between  the  Danube  and  the  fanais.  His 
pietext  for  this  war  was,  to  revenge  the  calamities 
which  thefe  nations  bad  brought  upon  Afia  about  iao 
years  before,  when  they  invaded  and  fubdued  Media  ; 
keeping  it  in  fubjeftion  for  the  fpace  of  28  years,  as 
we  have  related  under  that  article.  1  n  this  expedition 
he  was  attended  with  an  army  of  7^0,000  men.  With 
thefe  he  marched  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus*;  which 
having  paffed  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  reouced  all 
Thrace.  From  Thrace  he  advanced  to  the  Danube, 
where  he  had  appointed  his  fleet  to  meet  him.  1  his 
viver  he  puffed  on  another  bridge  of  boats,  and  entered 
Scythia.  His  enemies,  however,  were  too  wife  to  op- 
pofe  fuch  a  formidable  power  in  the  open  field  5.  and 
therefore  retired  before  him,  wafting  the  country  as 
they  went  along,  till  at  1  aft  the  king,  fenfible  of  the 
danger  he  was  in,  refolved  to  give  over  the  enterpr.fe 
and  return  home.  In  order  to  do  fo  with  fafety,  he 
lighted  a  gieat  number  of  fires  in  the  night-time,  and- 
decamped  ;  leaving  behind  him  the  old  men  and  the 
fick,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  tr.eir  enemies.  1  he 
Scythians  perceiving  that  Darius  was  gone,  detached 
a  conG-’erable  body  to  th  bridge  over  the  Danube  ; 
and  as  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  raids,  they 
got  thither  before  the  Perfians.  The  Scythian  had 
fent  cxprelfes  lefoie  hand  to  perfuade  the  tomans, 
whom  Daiius  had  left  to  guard  the  bridge,  to  break 
it  dow  n  and  retire  to  their  own  count ty;  and  this  they 
piffled  the  more  earneflly,  that  as  the. tune  preferred 
by  Darius  was  now  expired,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
return  home,  without  breaking  then  word  or  being 
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wanting  in  their  duty.  Miltiades,  prince  of  the  Cher- 
fonefus  of  Thrace,  was  for  embracing  fo  favourable  an  ’ 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  Darius’s  retreat,  and  fha- 
king  off  the  Perfian  yoke  at  once :  all  the  other  com¬ 
manders  agreed  with  him,  except  Hyftiaeus  prince  of 
Miletus ;  who  reprefented  to  the  Ionian  chiefs,  that 
their  power  was  connected  with  that  of  Darius,  fince 
it  was  under  his  protection  that  each  of  them  was  lord 
in  his  own  city ;  and  that  the  cities  of  Ionia  would  not 
fail  to  depofe  them  and  recover  their  liberty,  if  the 
Peifian  power  fhould  fink  or  decline.  This  fpeech  made 
a  deep  imprefiion  on  the  reft,  and  it  was  at  lift  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  (hould  wait  for  Darius  ;  and  in  order 
to  deceive  the  Scythians,  they  began  to  break  down 
the  bridge,  but  advifed  them  to  return  back  and  defeat 
Darius.  They  did  fo,  but  miffed  him  ;  and  he  having 
thus  fafely  efcaped  fo  great  a  danger,  immediately  re¬ 
paired  the  Bofphorus,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  Sardis,  leaving  Megaby  zus,  one  of  his  chief  generals, 
to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Thrace.  . 

The  king  having  fufficiently  refrelhed  his  troops,  He  con. 
who  had  fuffered  extremely  in  the  Scythian  expedition,  quersW 
began  to  think  of  extending  his  dominions  eallivard  ; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  defign,  refolved  in  the 
firft  place  to  difeover  thofe  countries.  With  this 
view,  he  caufed  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  equipped  at  Caf- 
patyrus,  a  city  on  the  river  Indus.  The  command  of 
this  fleet  he  gave  to  one  fleylax,  a  Grecian  of  Cary- 
andia  a  city  of  Caria,  who  was  well  verfed  in  maritime 
affairs.  Him  he  ordered  to  fail  down  the  current,  and 
make  the  beft  difeoveries  he  could  of  the  countries  ly¬ 
ing  on  either  fide  of  the  river,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
fouthern  ocean  ;  from  whence  he  was  to  (leer  his 
courfe  weftward,  and  that  way  return  to  Perfia.  Scy- 
lax,  having  exaddly  obferved  his  inftru£fcions,  ana  fail¬ 
ed  down  the  river  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
ftraits  of  Babelmandel,  and  on  the  30th  month  from 
his  firft  fetting  out,  landed  at  the  fame  place  from 
whence  Nechu  king  of  Egypt  formerly  fent  out  the 

Phoenicians  who  circumnavigated  Africa.  Fr®m  hence 

Scylax  returned  to  Sufa,  where  he  gave  a  full  account 
of  his  difeoveries ;  upon  which  Dariu3,  marching  into 
India  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  reduced  that 
large  country,  and  made  it  a  province  of  the  Perfian 
empire,  drawing  from  thence  an  annual  tribute  of  360 


talents  of  gold. 
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Soon  after  the  expedition  of  Darius  agamft  India  Revolt 
happened  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians,  which  gave  occa-^  on; 
fion  to  his  expedition  into  Greece;  an  account  of  which 
is  given  under  the  articles  Attica,  Greece,  Spar¬ 
ta,  &c.  The  ill  fuccefs  which  attended  him  here, 
however,  was  fo  far  from  making  him  drop  the  enter- 
prife,  that  it  only  made  him  the  more  intent  on  re¬ 
ducing  the  Grecians  ;  and  he  refolved  to  head  his  army 
in  perfon,  having  attributed  his  former  bad  fuccefs  to 
the  inexperience  of  his  general*.  But  while  he  was 
employed  in  making  the  neceffary  preparations  for 
this  pmpofe,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  revolted,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
preparations  for  reducing  them  alfo  ;  and  before  this 
could  be  done,  the  king  died,  after  having  reigned  36 
years,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  fon  Xerxes. 
y  This  prince  afeended  the  throne  of  Perfia  m AheExpcJ 
year  485  B.  C.  ;  and  his  fiift  enterpnfe  was  to  reduce^J 
the  Egyptians  ;  which  he  tffe&ually  did,  bringing Egypt# 
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them  into0  a  worfe  (late  of  fiavery  than  they  ever  had 
experienced  before.  After  this  he  refolved  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Greece  ;  the  unfortunate  event  of  which 
is  related  under  the  article  Attica.  By  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  in  the  Grecian  expedition,  he  became  at  laft 
fo  difpirited,  that  he  thenceforth  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  war  and  conqnefts  ;  but  growing  tyranni¬ 
cal,  and  opprcffing  his  fubje&s,  he  was  murdered  in 
his  bed,  in  the  year  464  B.  C.  and  21ft  of  his  reign  ; 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  third  fon  Artaxerxes,  fur- 
named  Longtmanus  on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
his  arms. 

This  prince  is  named  Ahafuerus  in  Scripture,  and  is 
the  fame  who  married  Either,  and  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign  fhowed  the  greateft  kindnefs  to  the  Jewilh 
nation.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  oppofed 
by  Hyllafpes  the  fecond  fon  of  Xerxes,  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  he  overcame,  though  not  without  confiderable 
difficulty.  After  this  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  fettie- 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  government,  and  reforming  many 
abufes  which  had  crept  in  ;  and  then,  being  fully 
eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  he  appointed  feafts  and  re¬ 
joicings  to  be  made  for  180  days  in  the  city  of  Sufa ; 
at  one  of  which  he  refolved  to  divorce  his  queen  for 
difobedience  ;  and  afterwards  married  Efther,  as  we 
find  it  recorded  in  the  facred  writings. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  the 
Egyptians  revolted  anew,  and,  being  affifted  by  the 
Athenians,  held  out  for  fix  years ;  but  were  again  ob¬ 
liged  to  fubmit,  and  continued  in  fubje£tion  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign.  Nothing  elfe  remarkable 
happened  during  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
who  died  in  the  41ft  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Xerxes  II.  the  only  fon  he  had  by  his  queen, 
thdugh  by  his  concubines  he  had  17.  Xerxes  having 
drunk  immoderatelyat  an  entertainment  immediately 
after  his  acceffion,  retired  to  a  chamber  in  order  to  re- 
frefh  himfelf  with  fleep  ;  but  here  he  was  murdered  by 
Sogdianus,  the  fon  of  Artaxerxes  by  one  of  his  concu¬ 
bines,  after  he  had  reigned  45  days. 

Sogdianus  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne  when 
he  put  to  death  Bagorazus,  the  moft  faithful  of  all 
his  father’s  eunuchs  ;  by  which,  and  the  murder  of 
his  fovereign,  he  became  generally  odious.  Upon 
this,  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  fituation  in  which  he 
was,  he  fent  for  one  of  his  brothers  named  Ochusy 
whom  he  fufpe&ed,  with  a  defign  to  murder  him  the 
moment  he  arrived.  Ochus,  however,  underftanding 
his  defign,  put  off,  by  feveral  pretences,  his  coming, 
till  he  had  drawn  together  a  powerful  army,  with 
which  he  advanced  to  the  confines  of  Perfia.  Here 
he  openly  declared,  that  his  defign  was  to  revenge  his 
brother's  death  ;  which  brought  over  to  him  many  of 
the  nobility  and  governors  of  provinces,  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  proclaimed  king.  Sogdianus,  feeing 
himfelf  thus  deferted,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
friends,  came  to  an  accommodation  w  ith  Ochus  ;  who 
no  fooner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he  caufed  him  to 
be  fuffocated  among  afhes  ;  a  punifhment  invented  on 
pnrpofe  for  him. 

Ochus  being  firmly  fettled  on  the  throne  by  the 
death  oi  Sogdianus,  changed  his  name  to  Darius  ;  and 
ip  by  hifiorians  commonly  called  Darius  Nothus ,  or 
The  Btijlard,  But  Arfites,  another  of  the  brothers, 
feeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  got  the  bettor 
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of  Xerxes,  and  been  afterwards  driven  out  by  Ochus,  Perfia. 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  treating  him  in  the  “ “*v~“ 
fame  manner.  He  was  not,  however,  fo  fucceLful ; 
for,  being  defeated  in  an  engagement,  he  fur  rendered 
himfelt  in  hopes  of  mercy,  but  was  immediately  put 
to  death  by  fuffocation  in  afhes.  Several  ocher  per- 
fons  were  executed  :  but  thefe  feverities  did  not  pro¬ 
cure  him  the  repofe  which  he  expedted  ;  for  his  whole 
reign  was  difturbed  with  violent  commotions  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  One  of  the  moft  dangerous  was 
raifed  by  Pifuthna  governor  of  Lydia  ;  but  he  being 
deferted  by  his  Greek  mercenaries,  was  ?.t  laft  over¬ 
come,  and  put  to  death  :  however,  his  fon  Amoigas 
continued  to  infeft  the  maritime  provinces  of  Afia 
Minor  for  two  years  ;  till  he  alfo  was  taken  prifoner 
by  Tifiaphernes,  the  new  governor  of  Lydia,  who  put 
him  to  death.  Other  infurredtions  quickly  followed 
this:  but  the  greateft  misfortune  which  befel  Darius 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign  was  the  revolt  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  could  not  be  1  educed.  Before 
his  death  he  invefted  Cyrus  his  youngeft  fon  with  the 
fupreme  government  of  all  the  provinces  of  Afi.i  Minor. 

This  was  done  through  the  perfuafions  of  his  mother 
Paryfatis,  who  had  an  abfolute  fway  over  her  hufband  ; 
and  fhe  procured  this  command  for  him,  that  he  might 
thereby  be  enabled  to  contend  for  the  kingdom  after 
his  father’s  death.  She  even  infilled  that  the  king  fhould 
declare  him  heir  to  the  crown  before  he  died ;  but  this  ^0 
he  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  do.  He  Artaxerxes 
died  in  the  year  405  B.  C.  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Mnemon. 
fon  Artaxerxes,  by  the  Greeks  furnamed  Mnemon  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 

The  moft  remarkable  tranfa&ion  which  happened  RevoP  of 
during  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  the  revolt  of  his^yrusth* 
brother  Cyrus.  This  young  prince  had  been  raifed  Younger* 
to  fo  great  power  through  the  intereft  of  his  mother, 
on  purpofe  that  he  might  revolt,  as  we  have  already 
feen.  He  began  with  gaining  over  the  cities  under 
the  government  of  Tifiaphernes ;  which  quickly  pro¬ 
duced  a  war  with  that  governor.  Cyrus  then  began 
to  affemhle  troops,  which  he  pretended  were  defigned 
only  againft  Tiffaphernes.  As  he  had  given  gieat  af- 
fiftance  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  wars  againft 
the  Athenians,  he  now  in  return  demanded  affiftance 
from  them;  which  requeft  they  very  readily  complied 
with,  ordering  their  fleet  immediately  to  join  him, 
and  to  obey  in  every  thing  the  comm  in  is  of  Tamos 
his  admiral.  At  laft  Cyrus,  having  collected  an  ar¬ 
my  of  13,000  Greek  mercenaries  and  1 00,000  regu¬ 
lar  troops  of  other  nations,  fet  out  from  Sardis,  di¬ 
recting  his  march  towards  Upper  Afia;  the  *rmy  be¬ 
ing  entirely  ignorant  of  the  expedition  on  which  they 
were  going.  When  they  arrived  at  Tarfus,  the  Greeks, 
fufpecting  that  they  were  marching  againft  the  king, 
refufed  to  proceed  any  further ;  but  Cyrus  having 
gained  them  over  with  prefents  and  promifes,  they  ^ 
foon  went  on  with  fatisfaCtion.  Having  arrived  at  Battle 
Cunaxa  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  found  hisCunaJLau 
brother  with  900,000  men  ready  to  engage  him. 
Whereupon,  leaping  out  of  .his  chariot,  he  command¬ 
ed  his  troops  to  (land  to  their  arms  and  fall  into  their 
ranks;  which  was  done  with  great  expedition,  no 
time  being  allowed  the  foldiers  to  rcfrelh  themielves. 
Cleirchus,  the  commander  of  the  Peloponnefi  m  troops, 
advifed  Cyrus  not  to  charge  in  perfon,  but  to  xemaiu  in 
^  X  2  the 
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Perfia.  Lie  rear  of  the  Greek  battalions  ;  but  this  advice  he 
l_  *  rejected  with  in  lignation,  faying,  that  he  fhould  thus 
render  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  crown  for  which  he 
,  was  fighting.  As  the  king’s  army  drew  near,  the 
Greeks  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  rout¬ 
ed  the  win  j  00  polite  to  them  almoft  at  the  fir  ft  onfet; 
upon  which  Cyrus  was  with  loud  fhouts  proclaimed 
king  by  thofe  who  flood  next  to  him.  But  he,  in 
the  mean  time,  perceiving  that  Artaxerxes  was  wheel¬ 
ing  about  to  attack  him  in  flank,  advanced  againft 
him  with  600  chofen  horfe,  killed  Artagefes  captain 
of  the  king’s  guards  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  the 
whole  body  to  flight.  In  this  encounter,  difcovering 
his  brother,  he  fpurred  on  his  horfe,  and,  coming  up 
to  him,  engaged  him  with  great  fury  ;  which  in  fome 
degree  turned  the  battle  into  a  Angle  combat.  Cyrus 
killed  his  brother’s  horfe,  and  wounded  him  on  the 
ground  ;  hut  he  immediately  mounted  another  horfe, 
when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  gave  him  s  econd 
wound,  and  had  already  lifted  up  his  hand  to  give  him 
a  third,  when  the  guards,  perceiving  the  danger  in 
which  their  king  was,  difcharged  their  arrows  at  once 
againft  his  antagonifl,  who  at  the  fame  time  throwing 
himfelf  headlong  upon  his  brother,  was  pierced  through 
by  his  javelin.  He  fell  dead  upon  the  fpot  ;  and  all 
the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  refolving  not  to  furvive 
him,  were  (lain  in  the  fame  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks  having  defeated  the 
enemy’s  left  wing  commanded  by  1  iflaphei nes,  and 
the  king’s  right  wing  having  put  to  flight  Cyrus’s  left, 
both  parties,  being  ignorant  of  what  had  palled  eife- 
where,  imagined  that  they  had  gained  the  vidlory. 
But  Tifiaphernes  acquainting  the  king  that  his  men 
had  been  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks,  he  immediately 
rallied  his  troops,  in  order  to  attack  them.  The 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Clearchus,  eafily  re- 
pulfed  them,  and  purfued  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  As  night  was  drawing  near,  they 
halted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  much  furprifed  that  nei¬ 
ther  Cyrus  himfelf,  nor  any  meflenger  from  him,  hnd 
appeared  ;  for  as  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  his  death 
and  the  defeat  of  the  reft  of  the  army.  They  deter¬ 
mined  therefore  to  return  to  their  camp,  which  they 
did  accordingly  ;  but  found  there  that  the  greateft 
part  of  their  baggage  had  been  plundered,  and  all  their 
provifion3  taken,  which  obliged  them  to  pafsthe  night 
in  the  camp  without  any  fort  of  refreftiment.  The 
next  morning,  as  they  were  ftill  expecting  to  hear  from 
Cyrus,  they  received  the  news  of  his  death,  and  the 
defeat  of  that  part  of  the  army.  Whereupon  they  fent 
deputies  to  Arise  us,  who  was  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  other  forces  of  Cyrus,  offering  him,  as  conque¬ 
rors,  the  crown  of  Perfia.  Ariaeus  rtje&ed  the  offer, 
and  acquainting  them  that  he  intended  co  fet  out  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning  on  his  return  to  Ionia,  advifed  them 
Retire  to  join  him  in  the  night.  They  followed  his  direc- 
c  f  ten  tions,  and,  under  the  eondudl  of  Clearchus,  began  their 
theufand  marcb,  arriving  at  his  camp  about  midnight,  whence 
Tiee^s.  they  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Greece.  They  were 
at  a  vaft  diftam  e  from  their  own  country,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Perfian  empire>  furrounded  by  a  viftorious 
and  numerous  army,  and  had  no  way  to  return  again 
but  by  forcing  their  way  through  an  immenfe  track 
of  the  enemy’s  country.  But  their  valour  and  refo- 
lution  mattered  all  thefe  difficulties }  and,  in  fpite  of  a 


powerful  army,  which  purfued  and  harafied  them  all  Perfia* 
the  way,  they  made  good  their  retreat  for  2325  miles  * 

through  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and 
got  fafe  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  fea.  Thia 
retreat  (the  longeft  that  was  ever  made  through  an 
enemy’s  country)  wns  conducted  at  firft  by  Clearchus; 
but  he  being  cut  off  through  the  treachery  of  Tifia- 
phernes,  Xenophon  was  chofen  in  his  room,  who  at 
laft  brought  his  men  fafe  into  Greece:  bat  fora  full 
account  of  that  famous  retreat,  fee  the  article  Xeno- 
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The  war  with  Cyrus  was  fcarce  ended, /when  ano- War  with 
ther  broke  out  with  the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  follow- the  kacedr- 
ing  account.  Tifiaphernes  being  appointed  to  fuccced  moniani* 
Cyrus  in  all  his  power,  to  which  was  added  all  which 
he  himfelf  pofiefled  formerly,  began  to  opprefs  the 
Greek  cities  in  Alia  in  a  moil  cruel  manner.  On  this 
they  fent  ambufiadors  to  Sparta,  defiring  the  afiiftance 
of  that  powerful  republic.  The  Spartans  having  end¬ 
ed  their  long  war  with  the  Athenians,  willingly  laid 
hold  of  the  prefent  opportunity  of  breaking  again  with 
the  Perfia  ns,  and  therefore  fent  againft  them  an  army 
under  the  command  of  Tliimbro,  who,  being  {Length¬ 
ened  by  the  forces  which  returned  under  Xenophon* 
took  the  field  againft  Tifiaphernes.  But  Thimbro  be¬ 
ing  foon  recalled  upon  fome  complaints,  Dercyllidas, 
a  brave  officer  and  experienced  engineer,  wag  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fucceed  Ivm;  and  he  carried  on  the  war  to  much 
more  advantage  than  his  predecefior.  On  his  arrival 
in  Afia,  finding  that  Tifiaphernes  was  at  variance  with 
another  governor  named  Phamaba%us<,  he  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  former,  and  marching  againft  Pharna- 
bazus,  drove  him  quite  out  of  iEolis,  and  took  feverai 
cities  in  other  parts.  The  latter,  however,  imme¬ 
diately  repaired  to  the  Perfian  court,  where  he  made 
loud  complaints  againft  Tifiaphernes,  but  gave  the 
king  a  moil  falutary  advice,  which  was  to  equip  a 
powerful  fleet,  and  give  the  command  of  it  to  Conon 
tlie  Athenian,  the  beft  fea-officer  of  his  time,  by  which 
means  he  would  obftruft  the  paflage  of  further  recruits 
from  Greece;  and  thus  foon  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  the  Lacedemonians  in  Afia.  This  advice  being  ap¬ 
proved  of,  the  king  ordered  500  talents  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  fleet,  with  directions  to  give  Conon  the  com¬ 
mand  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dercyllidas,  with  all  his  valour 
and  fkill,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  drawn  into  fuch  a  dif- 
advantageou3  fituation,  that  he  mail  inevitably  have 
been  deftroyed  with  his  whole  army,  had  it  not  been 
through  the  cowardice  of  Tifiaphernes,  who  having 
experienced  the  Grecian  valour  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa,  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  attack 
them.  The  Lacedemonians,  however,  having  heard 
that  the  Perfian  monarch  was  fitting  out  a  great  fleet 
againft  them,  refolve A  to  pufh  on  the  war  as  vigorous¬ 
ly  as  poffible  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  fent  over  Agefi- 
laus  one  of  their  kings,  and  a  moll  experienced  com¬ 
mander,  into  Afia.  This  expedition  was  carried  on 
with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  Agefiiaus  arrived  at  Ephefus 
before  the  Perfiaris  had  the  leal!  notice  of  his  defigns. 

Here  he  took  the  field  with  10,000  foot  and  400a 
horfe,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy  while  they  were  to¬ 
tally  unprepared,  carried  every  thing  before  him.  Tif- 
faphernes  deceived  him  into  a  truce  till  he  had  leifure. 
to  aflemble  his  forces,  but  gained  little  by  his  treach¬ 
ery  5 
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cry;  for  Agefilaus  deceived  him  in  his  turn,  and  while 
Tiffaphernes  marched  his  troops  into  Caria,  the  Greeks 
invaded  and  plundered  Phrygia. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  Agefilaus  gave  out  that  his  de~ 
fign  was  to  invade  Lydia  ;  but  Tiffaphernes,  who  re¬ 
membered  the  hft  year’s  ftratagem,  now  taking  it  lor 
granted  that  Agefilaus  would  really  invade  Caria, 
tn ade  his  troops  again  march  to  the  defence  of  that 
province  But  Agefilaus  now  led  his  army  into  Ly¬ 
dia  as  he  had  given  out,  and  approached  Sardis;  upon 
which  Tiffaphernes  recalled  his  forces  from  their  for¬ 
mer  rout,  with  a  defign  to  relieve  the  place.  But  Ca¬ 
ria  being  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  unfit  for 
horfe,  he  had  marched  thither  only  with  the  foot,  and 
left  the  horfe  behind  on  the  borders  of  that  province. 
Whence,  on  their  marching  back  to  the  relief  of  Sar¬ 
dis,  the  horfe  being  fome  days  march  before  the  Foot, 
Agefilaus  took  the  advantage  of  fo  favourable  an  op¬ 
portunity,  and  fell  upon  them  before  the  foot  could 
come  to  their  gfliftance.  The  Perfians  were  routed  at 
the  very  hrft  onfet;  after  which  Agefilaus  over-ran  the 
whole  country,  enriching  both  himfelf  and  his  army 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  conquered  Perfians. 

By  this  continued  ill  fortune  Artaxerxes  was  fo 
much  provoked  againft  Tiffaphernes,  that  he  foon  af¬ 
ter  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

On  the  death  of  Tiffaphernes,  Tfthrauftes,  who  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him,  fent  large  prefents  to.  Age- 
filaus,  in  hopes  of  perfuading him  to  abandon  his  con¬ 
quers  ;  but  finding  that  commander  was  not  by  any 
means  to  be  induced  to  relinquifh  the  war,  he  fent  Fi- 
mocrates  of  .Rhodes  into  Greece,  with  large  fums  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  leading  men  in  the  cities,  and  re- 
obligcci  to  kindle  a  war  againft  the  Lacedemonians.  This.ftia- 
leavcAfia.  tagem  produced  the  intended  eftecl  ;  for  the  cities  or 
Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  others,  entering  into  a 
confederacy,  obliged  them  to  recal  Agefilaus  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  own  country. 

After  the  departure  of  Agefilaus,  which  happened 
in  the  year  354  B.  C.  the  Lacedemonian  power  re¬ 
ceived  a  fevere  blow  at  Cnidos,  where  their  fleet  was 
entirely  defeated  by  that  of  Artaxerxes  under  Conon, 
50  of  their  fhips  being  taken  in  the  engagement ;  after 
which,  Conon  and  Fhnmabazus  being  makers  of  the 
fea,  failed  round  the  iflands  and  coafts  of  Alia,  taking 
the  cities  there  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  Lace¬ 
demonians.  Seftos  and  Abydos  only  held  out,  and  re¬ 
filled  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  enemy,  though  they  had 
been  befieged  both  by  lea  and  land. 

Next  year  Conon  having  affembled  a  powerful  fleet, 
again  took  Phainabazus  on  board,  and  reduced  the 
ifland  of  Melos,  from  whence  he  made  a  defeent  on 
the  coafts  of  Lyconia,  pillaging  all  the  maritime  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  loading  his  fleet  with  an  immenfe  booty. 
After  this,  Conon  obtained  leave  of  him  to  repair  to 
Athens  with  80  fhips  and  50  talents,  in  order  to  re¬ 
build  the  walls  of  that  city  ;  having  tirft  convinced 
Pharnabazus,  that  nothing  could  more  effectually  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  Sparta  than 
putting  Athens  again  in  a  condition  to  rival  its 
power.  He  no  fooner  arrived  at  Piraeus  the  port  of 
Athens,  but  he  began  to  work  ;  which,  as  he  had  a 
great  number  of  hands,  and  was  feconded  by  the  zeal 
of  ali’thofe  that  were  well  inclined  to  the  Athenians, 
was  foon  completed,  and  the  city  not  only  reftored  to 
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its  former  fplendor,  but  rendered  more  formidable  than 
ever.  The  Lacedemonians  wire  now  reduced  to  the  * 
neceffty  of  accepting  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  ^ney  Are  obliged 
could  procure.  The  terms  were,  that  all  the  Great  t0  tf»ke 
cities  in  Afw  fhoold  be  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Pertia,  reace  with 
as  alfo  the’  iflands  of  Cyprus  and  Clazornena;  that 
i (lands  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  aird  Imbros,  .fliould  be  re¬ 
ftored  to  the  Athenians,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
whether  fmall  or  great,  fhould  be  declared  free  ;  and 
by  the  fame  treaty,  Artaxerxes  engaged  to  join  thofe 
who  accepted  the  terms  hepropofed,  and  to  afliftthem 
t*  the  utmoft  of  his  power  againft  fuch  as  fhould  rejedl 

them.  3^ 

Artaxerxes,  being  now  difengaged  from  the  ^re’ fC~ 
clan  war,  turned  his  arms  againft  Evagoras  king  of 
Cyprus.  This  man  was  defeended  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  S  ala  mine,  the  capital  city  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus.  His  anceftors  had  held  that  city  for  many 
ages  in  quality  of  fovereigns  ;  but  were  at  laft  driven 
out  by  the  Perfians,  who,  making  themfelves  m afters 
of  the  whole  ifland,  reduced  it  to  a  Perfian  province. 
Evagoras,  however,  being  a  man  of  an  enterprifing 
genius,  foon  became  weary  of  living  in  fubje&ion  to  a 
foreign  power,  drove  out  the  Perfian  governor,  and 
recovered  his  paternal  kingdom.  Artaxerxes  attempt¬ 
ed  to  drive  him  out  of  it  ;  but,  being  diverted  by  the 
Greek  war,  was  obliged  to  put  off  the  enterprize. 
However,  Conon,  by  means  of  Ctefias  chief  phyfician 
to  Artaxerxes,  got  all  differences  accommodated,  and 
Artaxerxes  promifed  not  to  moleft  him  in  the  poffeffion 
of  his  fmall  kingdom.  But  Evagoras  foon  becoming 
difeontented  with  fuch  a  narrow  poffeffion,  gradually 
reduced  under  his  fubje&ion  almotl  the  whole  of  the 
ifland.  Some,  however,  there  were,  who  held  out 
againft  him,  and  thefe  immediately  applied  to  Ar¬ 
taxerxes  for  afliitance;  and  he,  as  foon  as  the  war  with 
Greece  was  at  an  end,  bent  ail  his  force  againft  Eva¬ 
goras,  intending  to  drive  him  quite  out  of  the  ifland. 

The  Athenians,  however,  notwithftanding  the  favours 
lately  conferred  upon  them  by  the  king  of  Perfia, 
could  not  forbear  abiding  their  old  ally  in  fuch  a  dread¬ 
ful  emergency.  Accordingly,  they  fent  him  ten  men 
of  war  under  the  command  of  Philocrates  ;  but  the 
Lacedemonian  fleet,  commanded  by  Talentias  brother 
to  Agefilaus,  falling  in  with  them  near  the  ifle  of 
Rhodes,  furrounded  them  fo  that  not  one  (hip  could 
efcape.  The  Athenians,  determined  to  affift  Evago¬ 
ras  at  all  events,  fent  Chabrias  with  another  fleet  and 
a  confidernbie  body  of  land  forces  ;  and  with  the  af- 
fi  fiance  of  thefe  he  quickly  reduced  the  whole  ifland. 

But  in  a  fhort  time,  the  Athenians  being  obliged,  in 
confequence  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Perfians, 
to  recal  Chabrias,  Artaxerxes  attacked  the  ifland  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  300  fhips.  E- 
vagoras  applied  to  the  Egyptians,  Libyans,  Arabians, 
Tyrians,  and  other  nations,  from  whom  he  received 
fupplies  both  of  men  and  money  ;  and  fitted  out  a  fleet, 
with  which  he  ventured  an  engagement  with  that  of 
Artaxerxes.  But  being  defeated,  and  obliged  to  (hut 
himfelf  up  in  Salamine,  he  was  clofely  befieged  by 
fea  and  land.  Here  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  capitu¬ 
late,  and  abandon  to  the  Perfians  the  whole  of  the 


ifland  except  Salamine,  which  he  held  as  a  king  tribu¬ 
tary  to  Artaxerxes. 

The  Cyprian  war  being  ended,  Artaxerxes  turned 
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fterfia.  his  arms  againfl  the  Cadufians,  whofe  country  lay  be* 
v  tween  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Teas.  But  thele  na- 
Unfuccefs-  ^°ns  were  too  well  accuflomed  to  war  to  be  overcome 
ful  expe  by  the  Perfians;  and  therefore  the  king  was  obliged  to 
ditions  abandon  the  project,  after  having  loll  a  great  number 
of  his  troops  and  all  the  horfes  which  he  took  out  with 
aifdEgyp-  him.  In  his  Egyptian  expedition,  which  happened 
»iant.  immediately  after  the  Cadufian  war,  he  was  attended 
with  little  better  fuecefs;  which,  however,  was  owing 
to  the  bad  conduft  of  his  general  Pharnahazus.  This 
commander  being  entrufted  with  the  management  of 
the  Egyptian  war,  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Athens,  com¬ 
plaining  that  Chabrias  had  engaged  in  the  fervice  of 
an  enemy  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  with  whom  the  Hate 
of  Athens  was  in  alliance,  and  threatening  the  repub¬ 
lic  with  his  mailer's  refentment  if  proper  fatisfa&ion 
was  not  given  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  demanded  Iphi* 
crates,  another  Athenian,  and  the  bell  general  of  his 
time,  to  command  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  fervice.  This  the  Athenians  complied  with  ;  and 
Iphicrates  having  mullered  his  troops,  fo  exercifed 
them  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  that  they  became  after¬ 
wards  very  famous  among  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Jphicratrjian  Joldiers .  Indeed  he  had  fufficient  time 
to  inftrufl  them ;  for  the  Perfians  were  fo  flow  in  their 
preparations,  that  two  whole  years  elapfed  before  they 
were  ready  to  take  the  field.  At  the  fame  time  Ar- 
v  taxerxe s,  that  he  might  draw  the  more  mercenaries 
out  of  Greece,  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  different  Hates 
in  it,  declaring  it  to  be  his  will  and  pleafure  that  they 
fliould  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  on  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  lately  concluded  :  which  declaration  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  pleafure  by  all  the  flates  except  Ihebes, 
who  afpired  at  the  fovereignty  of  Greece;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  refufed  to  conform  to  it.  All  things,  however, 
at  la  l  being  ready  for  the  expedition,  the  troops  were 
✓muttered  at  the  city  then  called  Ace%  and  fince  Ptole- 
mats;  where  they  were  found  to  confitt  of  200,000 
Perfian3  under  the  command  of  Pharnahazus,  and 
20, coo  Greeks  led  by  Iphicrates.  The  fleet  confided 
of  300  galleys,  btfides  a  vaft  number  of  other  veffels 
■which  followed  with  provifions.  Phe  fleet  and  aimy 
began  to  move  at  the  fame  time;  and  that  they  might 
a£t  in  concert,  they  feparated  as  little  as  poffible.  It 
was  propofed,  that  the  war  fliould  begin  with  the  fiege 
of  Pelufium  ;  but  Ne&anebns,  the  revolted  king  of 
Egypt:,  had  provided  fo  well  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  drop  the  en- 
terprize,  and  make  a  defeent  at  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile.  In  this  they  fucceeded  :  for  the  Egyptians 
not  expecting  them  at  that  place,  had  not  taken  fuch 
care  to  fortify  it  as  at  Pelufium.  The  fort  refs  of 
confequence  was  eafily  taken,  and  all  the  Egyptians 
in  it  put  to  the  fword.  After  this,  Iphicrates  was  for 
embarking  the  troops  without  lof3  of  time,  and  at¬ 
tacking  Memphis  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Had  this  opi¬ 
nion  been  followed  before  the  Egyptians  recovered 
from  the  ccnfternation  into  which  they  were  thrown, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  whole  country  might 
have  been  reduced  at  once  :  but  Pharnahazus  would 
undertake  nothing  before  the  re  it  of  the  forces  were 
come  up.  Iphicrates  then,  in  the  utmott  vexation  at 
Jofing  fo  favourable  an  opportunity,  preflkd  Phainaba- 
y.us  to  allow  him  to  attack  the  place  with  the  Greek 
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mercenaries  only  ;  but 
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. .  ,  he  refufed  this  alfo,  from  a 

mean  jeaioufy  of  the  honour  which  Iphicrates  might 
acquire;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Egyptians  recovered 
fufficient  courage  to  put  themfelves  in  fuch  a  pottnre  of 
defence,  chat  they  could  not  be  attacked  with  any  pro¬ 
bability  of  fuecefs;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Nile  oyer- 
flowing  as  ufual,  obliged  them  to  return  .to  Phcsnice. 

The  expedition  was  again  undertaken  12  years  after, 
but  without  fuecefs. 

The  laft  years  of  the  r  eign  of  Artaxerxes  were  great-  OchuVfui 
ly  difturbed  by  diffenfions  in  his  family  ,  which  at  laftceed*  Ar* 
broke  his  heart,  and  he  died  in  the  94th  year  of  hisca*erxe*. 
age,  and  46th  of  his  reign.  He  was  fucceeded  by  one 
of  his  fons  named  Ochu, j,  who  behaved  with  fuch  cruel¬ 
ty,  that  almoft  one  half  of  his  dominions  revolted  as 
foon  as  he  came  to  the  throne.  But,  byreafon  of  the 
diffenfions  of  the  rebels  among  themfelves,  all  of  them 
were  reduced,  one  after  another  ;  and  among  the  reft, 
the  Sidonians,  finding  themfelves  betrayed,  burnt  them¬ 
felves  to  the  number  of  40,000,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children.  ^  #  4r 

Ochus,  having  quelled  all  the  infurgents,  imme-Reducw 
diately  fet  himfelf  about  reducing  Egypt,  and  for  this  Egypt, 
purpofe  procured  a  reinforcement  of  other  10,000 
mercenaries  from  Greece.  On  his  march,  he  loft  a 
great  number  of  his  men  drowned  in  the  lake  Serbonis, 
which  lies  between  Phccnice  and  Egypt,  extending 
about  30  miles  in  length.  When  the  fouth  wind 
blows,  the  whole  furface  of  this  lake  is  covered  with 
fand,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  one  can  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  firm  land.  Several  parties  of  Ochus’s  army 
were  loft  in  it  for  want  of  proper  guides;  and  it  is  faid 
that  whole  armies  have  fometimes  perifhed  in  the  fame 
place.  When  he  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  detached  three 
bodies  to  invade  the  country  in  different  parts  ;  each 
being  commanded  by  a  Petfian  and  a  Greek  general. 

The  firft  was  led  by  Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Ro- 
frees  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  ;  the  fecond  by 
Nicoftratus  the  Theban  and  Ariffazanes ;  the  third 
by  Mentor  the  Rhodian  and  Bagoas  an  eunuch.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  he  kept  with  himfelf,  and  en¬ 
camped  near  Pelufium,  with  a  defign  to  watch  the 
events  of  the  war  tlure.  The  event  was  fuccefsful,  as 
we  have  related  under  the  article  Egypt  ;  and  Ochus 
having  reduced  the  whole  country,  difmmtled  their 
ftrongholds,  plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to 
Babylon  loaded  with  booty. 

The  king,  having  ended  this  war  with  fuch  fuecefs, 
conferred  very  high  rewards  on  his  mercenaries  and 
others  who  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves.  To  Mentor 
the  Rhodian  he  gave  100  talents,  and  other  prefents 
to  a  great  value  ;  appointing  him  alfo  governor  of  all 
the  coafts  of  Afia,  and  committing  to  his  care  the 
whole  management  of  the  war  which  he  was  ftill  carry¬ 
ing  on  againft  fome  provinces  that  had  revolted  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  ,  and  all  thefe  either  by  ftrata- 
gems,  or  by  force,  he  at  laft  reduced  ;  reftoring  the 
king's  authority  in  all  thefe  places. — Ochus  then,  had¬ 
ing  himfelf  free  from  all  troubles,  gave  his  attention  to 
nothing  but  his  pleafnres,  leaving  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs  entirely  to  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  and  to  Men¬ 
tor.  Thefe  two  agreed  to.  fhare  the  power  between 
them ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  former  had  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Upper  Afia,  and  the  latter  all  the  reft.  Ba- 
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goas,  being  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  had  a  great  zeal 

pr - '  for  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  endeavoured,  on 

the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  to  influence  the  king  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Egyptian  ceremonies  ;  but,  in  fpite  of  all 
his  endeavours,  Ocbius  not  only  refufed  to  comply,  but 
killed  the  facred  bull,  the  emblem  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Apis,  plundered  the  temples,  and  carried  away  their 
facred  records.  This  Bagoas  fuppofed  to  be  the  high- 
eft  guilt  which  a  human  creature  could  commit ;  and 
therefore  poifoned  his  mafter  and  benefactor  in  the 
chuTmur-  2 1  ft  year  of  his  reign.  Nor  did  his  revenge  ftop  here  ; 
|red  by  for  be  kept  the  king’s  body,  cauflng  another  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  its  ftead  ;  and  becaufe  the  king  had  caufed  his 
attendants  eat  the  flefh  of  Apis,  Bagoas  cut  his  body 
in  pieces,  and  gave  it  fo  mangled  to  be  devoured  by 
cats,  making  handles  for  fwords  of  his  bones..  He  then 
placed  Arfes  the  youngeft  of  the  deceafed  king’s  fons 
on  the  throne,  that  he  might  the  more  eafiiy  preferve 
the  whole  power  to  himfelf. 

Arfes  did  not  long  enjoy  even  the  fhadow  of  power 
-which  Bagoas  allowed  him,  being  murdered  in  the 
fecond  year  of  his  reigu  by  that  treacherous  eunuch, 

_ ,  who  now  conferred  the  crown  on  Darius  Coiomannus, 

LsHiannus.  a  diftant  relation  of  the  royal  family.  Neither  did  he 
incline  to  let  him  enjoy  the  crown  much  longer  than 
his  predeceflor  ;  for,  finding  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  guided  by  him  in  all  things,  the  trea¬ 
cherous  Bagoas  brought  him  a  poifonops  potion  ;  but 
Darius  got  rid  of  him  by  his  own  artifice,  caufing  him 
to  drink  the  poifon  which  he  brought.  This  eftablifh- 
ed  Darius  in  the  throne  as  far  as  fecurity  from  internal 
enemies  could  do  fo ;  but  in  a  very  little  time  his  do- 

L  minions  were  invaded,  and,  we  may  lay,  the  fame 

erfit*cor>  moment  conquered,  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
fucrcdby  particulars  of  that  heroe’s  conqueft  are  related  under 
Alexander  the  article  Macedon  ;  we  fil'd!  therefore  here  only 
&e  Great.  notice  of  the  fate  of  Darius  himfelf,  with  which 

the  Perfian  enap’re  concluded  for  many  ages.  After 
the  battle  cf  Arbela,  which  was  decifive  in  favour  of 
Alexander,  the  latter  took  and  plundered  Perfepolis, 
from  whence  be  marched  into  Media,  in  order  to  pur- 
fue  Darius,  who  had  fled  to  Ecbatan  the  capital  of 
that  province.  This  unhappy  prince  had  ftill  an  ar¬ 
my  of  30,000  foot,  among  whom  were  4000  Greeks, 
who  continued  faithful  to  the  laft.  Befides  thefe,  he 
had  4000  {lingers  and  3000  horfe,  mod  of  them  Bac- 
trians,  and  commanded  by  Beffus  governor  of  Baftria. 
When  Darius  heard  that  Alexander  was  marched  to 
Ecbatan,  he  retired  into  BaCtria,  with  a  defign  to 
raife  another  army  ;  but  foon  after,  changing  his 
mind,  he  determined  to  venture  a  battle  with  the  forces 
he  ftill  had  left.  On  this  Befius  governor  of  Bac- 
tria,  and  Nabarzanes  a  Perfian  lord  of  great  diftinc- 
tion,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft:  him,  propofing  to 
feize  his  perfon,  and,  if  Alexander  purfued  them,  to 
gain  his  fricndfhip  and  protedion  by  betraying  their 
mafter  into  his  hands  ;  but  if  they  efcaped,  their  de¬ 
fign  was  to  murder  him,  and  ufurp  the  crown.  The 
troops  were  eafiiy  gained  over,  by  reprefenting  to 
them  the  defperate  fituition  of  Darius’s  affairs  ;  but 
Darius  himfelf,  though  informed  of  their  proceedings, 
and  folicited  to  trufi  his  perfon  among  the  Greeks, 
.45  refufed  to  give  credit  to  the  report,  or  follow  fuch  a 
zeTb ^  frs"  falurary  couniel.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that 
ovMifub^  ke  w;iS  in  affew  days  feized  by  the  traitors  $  who*  out 
jedtv 
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of  refpeCt  to  the  royal  dignity,  bound  him  with  gold¬ 
en  chains,  and  {hutting  him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  fled 
with  him  towards  Badria.  The  cart  was  covered 
with  {kins,  and  fir  angers,  appointed  to  drive  it  with- 
out  knowing  who  the  prifoner  was.  Beflus  was  pro¬ 
claimed  commander  in  chief  in  the  room  of  Darius  by 
the  Badrian  horfe  ;  but  Artabaztis  and  his  fons,  with 
the  forces  they  commanded,  and  the  Greeks,  under 
the  command  of  one  Patrony  retired  from  the  body  of 
the  army  under  Beffus,  and  marched  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  towards  Partliiene.  In  the  mean  time  Alexander 
arriving  at  Ecbatan,  was  informed  that  Darius  had  left 
the  place  five  days  before.  He  then  difpatched  order# 
to  Clitus,  who  had  fallen  fick  at  Sufa,  to  repair,  as 
foon  as  he  recovered,  to  Ecbatan,  and  from  thence  to 
follow  him  into  Parthia  with  the  cavalry  and  Coozr 
Macedonians,  who  were  left  in  Ecbatan.  Alexander 
himfelf  with  the  reft  of  the  army  purfued  Darius;  and* 
the  11th  day  arrived  at  Rhages ,  having  marched  in 
that  fpace  of  time  3300  furlongs.  Moft  of  thofe  who 
accompanied  him’clied  through  the  fatigue  of  fo  long 
a  march  ;  infomuch  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhages, 
he  could  fearce  mufter  60  horfemen.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  come  up  with  Darius,  who  had  already 
pa  fled  the  Cafpian  ftraits,  he  ftaidfive  days  at  Rhages, 
in  order  to  refrelh  his  army  and  fettle  the  affairs  of 
Media.  From  thence  he  marched  into  Parthia,  and 
encamped  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Cafpian  ftraits,' 
which  he  paffed  the  next  day  without  oppofition.  He 
had  fcarce  entered  Parthia,  when  he  was  informed 
that  Beffus  and  Nabarzanes  had  confpired  againft  Da¬ 
rius,  and  defigned  to  feize  him.  Plereupon,  leaving 
the  main  body  of  the  army  behind  with  Craterus,  he 
advanced  with  a  fmall  troop  of  horfe  lightly  armed  ; 
and  having  marched  day  and  night  without  ever  halt¬ 
ing,  except  for  a  few  hours,  he  came  on  the  third  day 
to  a  village  where  Beffus  with  his  Ba&rians  had  en¬ 
camped  the  day  before.  Here  he  underftood  that  Da¬ 
rius  had  been  feized  by  the  traitors  ;  that  Beffus  had' 
caufed  him  to  be  {hut  up  in  a  clofe  cart,  which  he  had 
fent  before,  that  he  might  be  the  more  fure  of  his  per¬ 
fon  ;  and  that  the  whole  army  except  Artabaxus  and 
the  Greeks,  who  had  taken  another  rout,  obeyed  Beffus,  - 
Alexander  therefore  taking  with  him  a  fmall  body  of 
light  armed  horfe,  for  the  others  could  not  poffibly 
proceed  further,  at  laft  came  in  fight  of  the  barbari¬ 
ans,  who  were  marching  in  great  confufion.  His  un¬ 
expected  appearance  ftruck  them,  though  far  fupeiior 
in  number,  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  immediately  be¬ 
took  themfelves  to  flight ;  and  becaufe  Darius  refufed 
to  follow  them,  Beffus  and  thofe  who  were  about  him 
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difeharged  their  darts  at  the  unfortunate  prince,  leaving  ^^niur* 
him  wallowing  in  his  blood.  *  After  this  they  all  fled 
different  ways,  and  were  purfued  with  great  {laughter 
by  the  Macedonians.  In  the  mean  time  the  horfe!* 
that  drew  the  cart  in  which  Darius  was,  ftcfpped  of 
their  own  accord,  for  the  drivers  had  been 'killed  by 
Beffus,  near  a  village  about  four  furlongs  from  the 
highway.  Thither  Poly ftratus  a  Macedonian,  being 
prefled  with  third  in  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  was 
dite&ed  by  the  inhabitants  to  a  fountain  to  rerrefli 
himfelf,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  flopped* 

As  he  was  filling  his  helmet  with  water,  he  heard 
the  groans  of  a  dying  man  ;  and  looking  round  him, 
difcQvered  a  cart  with  a  team  of  horfes,  unable  ta 
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move  by  reafon  of  the  many  wounds  they  had  re¬ 
ceived.  When  he  drew  near,  he  perceived  Darms 
lying  in  the  cart,  and  very  near  his  end,  having  feveral 
darts  (licking  in  his  body.  However,  he  had  ftrength 
enough  left  to  call  for  fome  water,  which  Poly- 
ftratus  readily  brought  him.  Darius,  after  drinking, 
turned  to  the  Macedonian,  and  with  a  faint  voice  told 
him,  that,  in  the  deplorable  (late  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  it  was  no  fm  ill  comfort  to  him  that  his  latt 
words  would  not  be  loft  :  he  then  charged  him  to  re¬ 
turn  his  hearty  thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kindneis 
be  had  fhown  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  to  acquaint 
Jiim,  that,  with  his  laft  breath,  he  befought  the  gods 
to  profper  him  in  all  hi3  undertakings,  and  m  ike  him 
foie  monarch  of  the  univerfe.  He  added,  that  it  did 
not  fo  much  concern  him  as  Alexander  to  purfue  and 
bring  to  condign  puniffiment  thofe  traitors  who  had 
treated  their  lawful  fovereign  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
being  the  common  caufe  of  all  crowned  heads.  Then, 
taking  Polyftratus  by  the  hand,  “  Give  Alexander 
your  hand,  fays  he,  as  I  give  you  mine,  and  carry 
him,  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge  1  am  abl^^glv^ 
in  this  condition,  of  my  gratitude  and  affection. 
Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Poly  ft  rat  us.  Alexander  coming  up  a  few  minutes 
after,  bewailed  his  death,  and  caufed  his  body  to  be  in  ¬ 
terred  with  the  higheft  honours.  The  traitor  BefTus 
■  being  at  laft  reduced  to  extreme  difficulties,  was  de¬ 
livered  up  by  his  own  men  naked  and  bound  into  the 
hands  of  the  Macedonians  ;  on  which  Alexander  gave 
him  up  to  Oxathres  the  brother  of  Darius,  to  fuffer  what 
puniffiment  he  ffiould  think  proper.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  he  was  executed  in  the  following  manner  :  Several 
trees  being  by  main  force  bent  down  to  the  ground, 
and  one  of  the  traitor’s  limbs  tied  to  each  of  them,  the 
trees,  as  they  were  fuffered  to  return  to  their  natural 
pofition,  flew  back  with  fuch  violence,  that  each  car¬ 
ried  with  it  the  limb  that  was  tied  to  it.  . 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  Perfia,  209  years  after  it 
had  been  founded  by  Cyrus.  After  the  death  of  A- 
lexander  the  Perfian  dominions  became  fubjeft  to  Se- 
leucu3  Nicator,  and  continued  fubjeft  to  him  for  62 
years,  when  the  Parthians  revolted,  and  conquered  the 
created  part  of  them.  To  the  Parthians  they  conti¬ 
nued  fubjea  for  47  5  years  ;  when  the  fovereignty  was 
again  rdlored  to  the  Perfians,  as  related  under  the 
article  Parthia. 

The  reftorer  of  the  Perfian  monarchy  was  Arta- 
xerxes,  or  Attaxares,  who  was  not  only  a  private  per- 
fon,  but  of  fpurious  birth.  However,  he  po defied 
great  abilities,  by  which  means  he  executed  his  ambi¬ 
tious  projects.  He  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne 
than  he  took  the  pompous  title  of  king  of  Lings,  and 
formed  a  deficn  of  reftoring  the  empire  to  its  ancient 
glory.  He  therefore  gave  notice  to  the  Roman  gover- 
nors  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  his  dominions,  that 
he  had  a  juft  right,  as  the  fuccefior  of  Cyrus,  to  all 
the  Lefler  Afia  ;  which  he  therefore  commanded  them 
immediately  to  quit,  as  well  as  the  provinces  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  ancient  Parthian  kingdom,  which  were 
already  his.  The  confcquence  of  this  was  a  war  with 
Alexander  Severns  the  Roman  emperor.  Concerning 
the  event  of  this  war  tfiere  are  very  different  accounts. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that,  on  account  of  his  exploits 
again  ft  Attaxares,  Alexander  took  the  titles  of  Par- 
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tbims  and  Perficus ;  though,  it  would  feem,  with  no 
great  reafon,  as  the  Pei  ft  an  monarch  loft  none  of  his 
dominions,  and  his  fucceflbrs  were  equally  ready  with 
himfelf  to  invade  the  Roman  territories. 

Artaxares  dying  after  a  reign  of  12  or  15  years, Succeed, 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sapor;  a  prince  of  great ed by Sj. 
abilities  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  fierce,  hangl.ty,^’^  ^ 
untradlable,  and  cruel.  He  was  no  fooner  feated  onr  antjle 
the  throne  than  he  began  a  new  war  with  the  Romans.llomane 
In  the  beginning  he  was  unfuccefsfnl :  being  obliged,  P^  pri 
by  the  young  emperor  Gordian,  to  withdraw  from  the  * 
Roman  dominions,  and  was  even  invaded  in  his  turn  ; 
but,  in  a  ihort  time,  Gordian  being  murdered  by  Philip, 
the  new  ernperor  made  peace  with  him  upon  terms  very 
advantageous  to  the  Perfians.  He  was  no  fooner  gone 
than  Sapor  renewed  hi3  menrfions,  and  made  fuch  alar¬ 
ming  progiefs,  that  the  emperor  Valerian,  at  the  age 
of  70,  marched  againft  him  in  perfon  with  a  numerous 
army.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Rom  ns 
were  defeated,"  and  Valerian  taken  prifoner.  Sapor 
purfued  his  advantages  with  fuch  indolence  of  cruelty, 
that  the  pedple  of  the  provinces  took  arms,  firft  under 
Calliftns  a  Roman  general,  and  then  under  Odenatus 
prince  of  Palmyrene.  Thus  they  not  only  proteded 
themfelves  from  the  infults  of  the  Perfians,  but  even 
gained  many  great  vi&ories  over  them,  and  drove  Sa¬ 
por  with  difgrace  into  his  own  dominions.  In  his  march 
he  is  laid  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  bodies  of  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  prifoners  to  fill  up  the  hollow  roads,  and  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  pnftage  of  his  carriages  over  fuch  rivers  as 
lay  in  his  way.  On  his  return  to  Perfia,  he  was  fob- 
cited  by  the  kings  of  die  Cadufians,v  Armenians,  Bac- 
trians,  and  other  nations,  to  fet  Valerian  at  liberty  ;  $l 
but  to  no  purpofe.  On  the  contrary, .  he  ufed  him  the^^ 
worfe  ;  treated  him  daily  with  indignities,  fet  his  foot 
upon  his  neck  when  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and,  as  is 
affirmed  by  fome,  flayed  him  alive  after  fome  years  con¬ 
finement  ;  and  caufed  his  fkin  to  be  tanned,  which  he 
kept  as  a  monument  of  his  vi&ory  over  the  Romans. 

This  extreme  infoience  and  cruelty  was  followed  by  an 
uninterrupted  courfe  of  misfortune.  Odenatus  defeat¬ 
ed  him  in  every  engagement,  and  even  feemed  ready  to 
overthrow  his  empire  ;  and  atter  him  Aurelian  took 
ammle  vengeance  for  the  captivity  of  Valerian.  Sapor 
died  in  the  year  of  Chrift  273,  after  having  reigned  31 
years  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hormifdas,  and 
he  by  Varanes  I.  Concerning  both  thefe  princes  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  the  former  reigned  a 
year  and  ten  days,  and  the  fitter  three  years;  after 
which  he  left  the  crown  to  Varanes  II.  who  ieems  to 
have  been  fo  much  awed  by  the  power  of  the  Ron  an s, 
that  he  durft  undertake  nothing.  The  reft  of  the  Per¬ 
fian  hiftory,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  affords  nothing  but  an  account  of  their  conti¬ 
nued  invafiens  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  more  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  Rome  :  and  to  which  51 
therefore  we  refer.  The  laft  of  the  Perfian  mcmirchs,The Pq» 
of  the  line  of  Artaxares,  was  Ifdigertes,  or  Jezdegerd, ^Pirc 
as  he  is  called  by  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  hiftorians,|hr0VVPy 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Omar  the  feeond  cafiph  af  the  Sal¬ 
ter  Mahomet.  lit  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  thione,cens. 
when  he  found  himfelf  attacked  by  a  powerful  army  of 
Saracens  under  the  command  of  one  Sad,  w  ho  invaded 
the  country  through  Chaldea.  The  Perfian  general 
took  all  imaginable  pains  to  harafs  the  Arabs  on  their 
1  march  ; 
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tnarch  ;  and  having  an  army  fuperior  to  them  in  num 
bere,  employed  them  continually  in  fkirmifhes  ;  which 
were  fometimes  favourable  to  him  and  fometimes  other- 
wife.  But  Sad,  perceiving  that  this  lingering  war 
would  deftroy  his  army,  determined  to  haften  forward, 
and  force  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement.  The 
Perfians  declined  this  for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  length, 
finding  a  convenient  plain  where  all  their  forces  might 
a&,  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  refolved  to 
wait  for  the  Arabs.  Sad  having  difpofed  his  men  in 
the  be  ft  order  he  could,  attacked  the  Perfians  with  the 
utmoft  fury.  The  battle  lafted  three  days  and  three 
nights ;  the  Perfians  retiring  continually  from  one  poft 
to  another,  till  at  laft  they  were  entirely  defeated  ;  and 
thus  the  capital  city,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Perfia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  The 
conquerors  feized  the  treafures  of  the  king  ;  which 
were  fo  vaft,  that,  according  to  a  Mahometan  tradition, 
their  prophet  gave  the  Saracen  army  a  miraculous  view 
of  thofe  treafures  before  the  engagement,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  fight. 

After  the  lofe  of  this  battle,  Jezdegerd  retired  into 
Choraffan,  where  he  maintained  himfelf  as  king,  ha¬ 
ving  under  his  fubje&ion  two  other  provinces,  named 
Kerman  and  Segejlan.  But  after  he  had  reigned  in  this 
limited  manner  for  19  years,  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  few  towns  he  had  left  betrayed  it,  and  called  in 
the  Turks.  This  place  was  called  Merou ,  feated  on 
the  river  Gihon  or  Odus.  Jezdegerd  immediately 
marched  againft  the  rebels  and  their  allies.  The  Per¬ 
sians  were  defeated  ;  and  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
having  with  much  difficulty  reached  the  river,  found 
there  a  little  boat,  and  a  fiihcrinan  to  whom  it  belong¬ 
ed.  The  king  offered  lnm  a  bracelet  of  precious  Hones  ; 
but  the  fellow,  equally  brutal  and  (tup id,  told  him  that 
his  fare  was  five  farthings,  and  that  he  would  neither 
take  more  nor  lefs.  While  they  difputed,  a  party  of 
the  rebel  horfe  came  up,  and  knowing  Jezdegerd,  kill¬ 
ed  him  in  the  year  652. 

Jezdegerd  left  behind  him  a  fon  named  Firouz ,  and 
a  daughter  named  JDara,  The  latter  efpoufed  Bofte- 
nay,  whom  the  rabbinical  writers  have  dignified  with 
the  title  of  the  head  of  the  captivity  ;  and  who,  in  fadl, 
was  the  prince  of  the  Jews  fettled  in  Chaldea.  As  for 
Firouz,  he  ftill  preferved  a  little  principality ;  and  when 
lie  died,  left  a  daughter  named  Mah  sifrid%  who  mar¬ 
ried  Walid  the  fon  of  the  caliph  Abdalmalek,  by  whom 
(he  had  a  fon  named  Tezid*  who  became  caliph,  and 
confeqnentiy  fovereign  of  Perfia  ;  and  fo  far  was  this 
prince  from  thinking  himfelf  above  claiming  the  title 
derived  from  his  mothu,.that  he  conftantly  ftylcd  him- 
felf  the  fun  of  Khofrou  king  of  Perfa,  the  def Cendant  of  the 
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of  Hulaku,  his  fo*?  Abaka  fucceeded  to  his  extenfive 
dominions  ;  and  his  firft  care  was  to  {hut  up  all  the 
avenues  of  his  empire  againft  the  other  princes  of  the 
race  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  reigned  in  different  parts 
of  Tartary.  His  precautions,  however,  were  of  little 
avail  5  for  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was 
invaded  by  Barkan  Khan,  of  the  race  of  Jagatay  the 
fon  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  from  Great  Bukharia,  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men.  Abaka  was  but  indifferently 
prepared  to  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable  power  ;  but* 
happily  for  him,  his  antagonift  died  before  the  armies 
came  to  an  engagement,  upon  which  the  invaders  dif- 
perfed  and  returned  to  Taitary.  In  the  year  1264. 

Armenia  and  Anatolia  were  ravaged  by  the  Mamlucks 
from  Egypt,  but  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Abaka; 
who  thus  feemed  to  be  eftabliftied  in  the  poffeffion  of 
an  empire  almoft  as  extenfive  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Perfian  kings.  His  tranquillity,  however,  was  of  fhorfc 
duration  ;  for  in  1268  his  dominions  were  invaded  by 
Boiak  Khan,  a  prince  likewife  of  the  race  of  Jagatay, 
with  an  army  of  i 00,000  men.  He  quickly  reduced 
the  province  of  Choraffan,  where  he  met  with  little 
opposition,  and  in  1269  advanced  as  far  a3  Adcrbijan, 
where  Abaka  had  the  bulk  of  his  forces.  A  bloody 
battle  enfued  ;  in  which  Abaka  was  vi&orious,  and 
Borak  obliged  to  fly  into  Tartary,  with  the  lofs  of  all 
his  baggage  and  great  part  of  his  army.  Abaka  dmd 
in  1282,  after  a  reign  of  17  years,  not  without  fufpi- 
cion  of  being  poifoned ;  and  was  (ucceeded  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  Ahmed  Khan.  He  was  the  fiift  of  the  family  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  who  embraced  Mahometan ifm  but 

neither  he  nor  his  fucceffors  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
lead  verfed  in  the  arts  of  government ;  for  the  Perhan 
hiftory,  from  this  period,  becomes  only  an  account  of 
infurredfions,  murders,  rebellions,  and  poifonings,  tiil 
the  year  1335,  when  it  fplit  all  to  pieces,  and  was  ^ 
poffeffed  by  a  great  number  of  petty  princes;  all  of  Under  Ta 
whom  were  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other  till  themerlare 
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time  of  Timur  Beg,  or  Tamerlane,  who  once 
reduced  them  all  under  one  jurifdidlion. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  Perfia  continued  to 
be  governed  by  his  fon  Shah  Rukh,  a  wife  and  valiant 
prince  :  but  immediately  after  his  death  (ell  into  the 
fame  confufion  as  before  ;  being  held  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  tyrants,  till  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Shah  Ifmael  Safi, 
or  Sefi ;  of  whofe  family  we  have  the  following  ac*  55 
count.  His  father  was  Sheykh  Hayder  or  Hay  dr,  Conquered 
the  fon  of  Sultan  Juneyd,  the  fon  of  Sheykh  Ibrahim, hy  I  mac 
the  fon  of  Sheykh  Ali,  the  fon  of  Sheykh  Mufa,  the 
fon  of  Sheykh  Sefi,  who  was  the  13th  in  a  direft  line 
from  Ali  the  fon-in-law  of  the  prophet  Mahomet. 
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caliph  Maroariy  and  among  whofe  ancejlors  on  the  Jide  of  When  Tamerlane  returned  from  the  defeat  or  Bajaz 
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the  mother  were  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  khacan. 

Perfia  continued  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  Arabs  till  the 
decline  of  the  Saracen  empire,  when  it  was  feized  by 
various  ufurpers,  till  the  time  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who 
conquered  it  as  well  as  almoft  all  the  reft  of  Afia. 
After  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1227, 
Perfia,  together  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  were 
governed  by  officers  appointed  by  his  fucceffors,  wrho 
reigned  at  Kserakorom,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Tartary, 
■till  the  year  12^3,  when  it  became  once  more  the  feat 
of  a  mighty  empire  under  Hulaku  the  Mogul,  who  in 
1256  abolifhed  the  khalifat,  by  taking  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  as  related  under  that  article.  After  the  death 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  L 


the  Turkifh  fulcan,  he  carried  with  him  a  great  num*  * 
her  of  captives  out  of  Karamania  and  Anatolia,  all  of 
whom  he  intended  to  put  to  death  on  fome  remarkable 
occafion  ;  and  with  this  refolntion  he  entered  Ardebil, 
or  Ardevil,  a  city  of  Aderbijan,  about  25  miles  to  the 
eaft  of  Taurus,  where  he  continued  for  fome  days.  At 
this  time  lived  in  that  city  the  Sheykh  Safi  or  Sefi 
above-mentioned,  reputed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  a 
faint ;  and,  as  fuch,  much  reverenced  by  them.  The 
fame  of  Safi’s  fan£lity  fo  much  moved  Tamerlane,  that 
he  paid  him  frequent  vifits ;  and,  when  he  was  about 
to  depart,  promifed  to  grant  whatever  favour  he  (hould 
a(&.  Sheykh  Safi,  who  had  been  informed  of  Tamer- 
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lane’s  defign  to  put  the  captives  to  death,  requefted  of  for  fix  months;  hut  at  length  Abbas  attacked  and  P «  jl 

the  conqueror  that  he  would  fpare  the  lives  of  tbofe  defeated  his  enemies,  forcing  them,  for  that  time,  to' — \ij 

unfortunate  men.  Tamerlane,  defirons  of  obliging  abandon  Choraffan.  Here  he  continued  for  three  years ; 

him,  not  only  granted  this  requeft,  but  delivered  them  and  on  his  leaving  that  place,  fixed  the  feat  of  govern-  | 

up  to  him  to  be  difpofed  of  as  he  thought  lit ;  upon  ment  at  Ifpahan,  where  it  has  continued  ever  fince.  | 

which  the  Sheykh  furnilhed  them  with  clothes  and  His  next  expedition  was  againft  the  Turks.  Under- 

other  neceffaries  as  well  as  he  could,  and  fent  them  {banding  that  the  garrifon  of  Tauris  was  in  no  expec- 

home  to  their  refpe&ive  countries.  This  generous  aftion  tation  of  an  enemy he  formed  a  defign  of  furpriling 

proved  very  beneficial  to  the  family  ;  for  the'  people  the  place  ;  and  having  privately  afTembled  a  few  for¬ 
ever  e  fo  much  affedled  with  fuch  an  extraordinary  in-  ces,  he  marched  with  fuch  celerity,  that  he  reached  a 

fiance  of  virtue,  that  they  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  pafs  called  Shibli,  very  near  Tauris,  in  fix  days,  though  * 
Sali,  bringing  with  them  conftderable  prefents  ;  and  it  is  ufually  18  or  20  days  journey  for  the  caravans, 
this  fo  frequently,  that  few  days  paffed  in  which  he  was  Here  the  Turks  had  polled  a  few  foldiers,  rather  for 

not  vifited  by  many.  Thus  the  defendants  of  the  the  purpofe  of  colle&ing  the  cuftoms  on  fuch  commo-  j 

Sheykh  made  a  confpicuous  figure  till  the  year  1480,  dities  as  were  brought  that  way,  than  of  defending  the 
when  they  were  all  deflroyed  by  the  Turkmans  except  pafs  againft  an  enemy.  Before  they  came  in  fight  of 
Ifmael,  who  fled  to  Ghilan,  where  he  lived  under  the  this  pafs,  Abbas  and  feme  of  his  officers  left  the  veil 
protection  of  the  king  of  that  country  ;  after  which  he  of  the  army,  and  rode  Lrifkly  up  to  the  turnpike.  j 
became  confpicuous  on  the  following  occr.fion*  Here  the  fecretary  of  the  cuftomhoufe,  taking  them 

There  was  at  that  time,  among  the  Mahometans,  3  for  merchants,  demanded  the  ufual  duties.  Abbas  re- 
vaft  number  of  people  difperfed  over  Afia  ;  and  among  plied,  that  the  perfon  who  had  the  purfe  was  behind, 
thefe  a  particular  party  who  followed  that  of  Hay  dr  but  at  the  fame  time  ordered  fomc  money  to  be  given  I 
the  father  of  Ifmael,  which  Sheykh  Safi,  one  of  his  him.  But  while  the  fecretary  was  counting  it,  he  was 
aneeftors,  had  brought  into  great  reputation.  Ifmael,  fuddenly  ftabbed  by  the  Shah’s  order  ;  and  the  officers  I 
who  had  affumed  the  fiirname  of  Stf,  or  Sage*  finding  who  were  with  him  fuddenly  falling  upon  the  few  fol- 
that  Perfta  was  all  in  confufion,  and  hearing  that  there  diers  who  were  there,  obliged  them  to  fubrnit ;  after  I 
was  a  great  number  of  the  Hayderian  fed  in  Kara-  which  he  entered  the  pafs  with  his  army.  The  go- 
mania,  removed  thither.  There  he  colieCled  7000  of  vernor  of  Tauris  marched  out  with  all  the  troops  he 
Lis  party,  all  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  his  family  ;  could  colled  on  fo  fhort  a  warning  ;  but  being  inferior 
and  while  he  was  yet  only  14  years  of  age,  conquered  to  the  Perlians,  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  himfelf 
Shirwan.  After  this  he  purfued  his  conquefta  ;  and  taken  prifoner  ;  after  which  the  city  was  obliged  to 
as  his  antagonifts  never  united  to  oppofe  him,  had  fubrnit,  as  alfo  a  number  of  places  in  the  neighbour- 
conquered  the  greateft  part  of  Perfia,  and  reduced  the  hood.  One  city  only,  called  Orumi ,  being  very 
city  of  Bagdad  by  the  year  1510.  However,  his  ftrongly  fituated,  refilled  all  the  efforts  of  Abbas  ;  but 
conquefts  on  the  weft  fide  were  foon  flopped  by  the  was  at  hft  taken  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  Curds,  whom  . 
Turks  ;  for,  in  1511;  he  received  a  great  defeat  from  he  gained  over  by  promifing  to  (hare  the  plunder  of 
Selim  I.  who  took  Tauris  ;  and  would  probably  have  the  place  with  them.  But  inftead  of  this,  he  formed 
crufhed  the  empire  of  Ifmael  in.  its  infancy,  had  he  a  defign  to  cut  them  all  off  at  once  ;  fearing  that  they 
not  thought  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  more  important  might  at  another  time  do  the  Turks  a  ftrvice  of  the  - 
than  that  of  Perfia.  After  his  defeat  by  Selim,  fame  nature  that  they  had  done  to  him  juft  now.  Yov 
Ifmael  never  undertook  any  thing  of  confequence.  He  this  reafon  he  invited  their  chiefs  to  dine  with  him  ; 
died  in  1523,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  eldeft  fon  and  having  brought  them  to  a  tent,  the  entrance  to 
Thamafp  I.  which  had  feveral  turnings,  he  ftationed  on  the  in  fide 

The  new  fkah  was  a  man  of  very  limited  abilities,  two  executioners,  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  guefts  as 
and  was  therefore  invaded  by  the  Turks  almoft  inftant-  foon  as  they  entered. 

]y  on  his  accefiion  to  the  throne.  However,  they  were  After  this  Shah  Abbas  confiderably  enlarged  his  do- 
obliged  to  retreat  by  an  inundation,  which  overflowed  minions,  and  repelled  two  dangerous  invafions  of  the 
their  cam>p,  and  which  frightened  them  with  its  red  Turks.  He  attempted  alfo  to  promote  commerce,  and 
colour,  probably  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  foil  civilize  his  fubje&s ;  but  ftained  all  his  great  a&i on s 
over  which  it  paffed.  Thamafp,  however,  reduced  by  his  abominable  cruelties,  which  he  pra&ifed  on  every 
Georgia  to  a  province  of  the  Perftan  empire  ;  that  one  who  gave  him  the  ltcft  casfe  of  offence  ;  nay,  fre- 
country  being  in  hia  time  divided  among  a  number  of  quently  without  any  caufe  at  all.  He  took  the  Ifle  of 
petty  princes,  who,  by  reafon  of  their  divilions,  were  Ormus  from  the  Portuguese,  who  had  kept  it  fince 
able  to  make  little  oppofition.  1507,  by  the  afiiftance  of  fome  Englifti  fhips  in  16225 

The  reigns  of  the  fucceeding  princes  afford  nothing  and  died  fix  years  after,  aged  70. 
remarkable  till  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  I.  furnamed  The  princes  who  fucceeded  Shah  Abbas  the  Great, 
the  Great.  He  afeended  the  throne  in  the  year  1584  ;  were  remarkable  only  for  their  cruelties  and  debauch- 
and  his  firft  care  was  to  recover  from  the  Turks  and  eries,  which  occafioned  a  revolution  in  1716,  when 
Tartars  the  large  provinces  they  had  feized  which  for-  the  Shah  Huffein  was  dethroned  by  the  Afghans,  a 
merly  belonged  to  the  Perftan  empire.  He  began  with  people  inhabiting  the  country  between  Perfta  and 
declaring  war  againft  the  latter,  who  had  feized  the  India;  who  being  oppreffed  by  the  minifters,  revolted 
fineft  part  of  Choraffan.  Accordingly,  having  raifed  under  the  condud  or  one  Mereweis.  The  princes  of  HWt 
a  powerful  army,  he  entered  that  province,  where  he  the  Afghan  race  continued  to  enjoy  the  fovereignty  liKjy 
was  met  by  Abdallah  Khan  the  chief  of  the  Ufbeck  for  no  more  than  16  years,  when  Aftiraff  the  reigning  *  a 
Tatars.  The  two  armies  lay  in  light  of  each  other  fhah  was  dethroned  by  one  of  his  officers*.  On  this 

Thamafp, 
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Trfia.  Thittnafp,  vO  flier  wife  called  Prince  'Thamas,  the  only  ghan. — 7th,  TfofTun  Khan  Kejar. — 8  th,  Ali  Merdan  A 

Jy - *  furvivor  of  the  family  of  Abbas,  afleinbling  an  army,  Khan  Bukhteari. — 9th,  Kerim  Khan  Zund. 

invited  into  his  fervice  Nadir  Khan,  who  had  obtain-  “  Their  reigns,  or  more  properly  the  length  of  time 
ed  great  reputation  for  his  valour  and  condudf.  He  they  refpe&ively  governed  with  their  party,  were  as 
was  the  fon  of  a  Perfian  nobleman,  on  the  frontiers  of  follows:  Adil  Shah,  nine  months,  lbraheem  Shah, 

Ufbeck  Tartary  ;  and  his  uncle,  who  was  his  guar-  fix  months.  Shah  Rokh  Shah,  after  a  variety  of  re* 
dian,  keeping  him  out  of  poflelfion  of  the  cable  and  volutions,  at  length  regained  the  city  ofMefchid  :  he  is 
ekate,  which  was  his  inheritance,  he  took  to  robbing  now  alive  (1787),  and  above  80  years  of  age,  reigning 
the  caravans ;  and,  having  increafed  his  followers  to  in  Khorafan,  under  the  direction  of  his  fon  Nuffir  Ui- 
upwards  of  5000  men,  became  the  terror  of  that  part  lah  Meerza.  Suleeman  Shah  and  Jfmaeel  Shah  in 
oi  the  country,  and  efpecially  of  his  uncle,  who  had  about  forty  days  were  both  cut  off,  almoft  as  foon  as 
feized  his  eftate.  His  uncle  therefore  refolved  to  make  they  were  elevated.  Azad  Khan  Afghan,  one  of 
his  peace  with  him,  and  with  that  view  invited  him  to  Kerim  Khan's  mod  formidable  rivals  and  competitors, 
the  cable,  where  he  entertained  him  in  a  fplendid  man-  was  fubdued  by  him,  brought  prifoner  to  Shirauz, 
ner ;  but  Nadir  Khan  ordered  his  throat  to  be  cut  and  died  there  a  natural  death.  Huflun  Khan  Kejar, 
next  night,  and  all  his  people  to  be  turned  out  of  the  -another  of  Kerim  Khan's  competitors,  was  befieging 
cable.  No  fooner  had  Nadir  Khan  got  the  command  Shirauz,  when  his  army  fuddenly  mutinied  and  deferted 
of  the  Perfian  army,  than  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  him.  The  mutiny  was  attributed  to  their  want  of  pay. 
ufurper  Efriff,  put  him  to  death,  and  recovered  all  the  A  party  fent  by  Kerim  Khan  took  him  prifoner.  His 
places  the  Turks  and  Ruffians  had  made  thcmfelves  head  was  inbantly  cut  off,  and  prefented  to^  Kerim 
makers  of  during  the  rebellion  ;  and  then  prince  Tha-  Khan.  His  family  were  brought  captives  to  Shirauz. 
mas  feemed  t©  be  ebablifhed  on  the  throne:  but  Nadir  They  were  well  treated,  and  had  their  liberty. given 
Khan,  to  whom  Thainas  had  given  the  name  of  7 ha*  them  foon  after,  under  an  obligation  not  to  quit  the 
mas  Kouli  Khan,  that  is,  ihe  Slave  of  Thatnas,  think-  city.  Ali  Merdan  Khan  was  killed  by  a  muiket-fhot 
ing  his  fervicer-  not  fufficiently  rewarded,  and  pretend-  as  he  was  walking  on  the  ramparts  of  Mafehid  encou- 
ing  that  the  king  had  a  deiign  againb  hi3  life,  or  at  raging  his  men.  Kerim  Khan  Zund,  by  hiith  a  Cur- 
-leab  to  fet  him  afide,  confpired  agaiult  his  fovereign,  dillan,  was  a  molt  iavourite  officer  of  Nadir  Shah, 
and  put  him  to  death,  as  is  fuppoftd  :  after  which,  he  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
aifurped  the  throne,  byling  himfelf  Shah  Nadir,  or  vincee.  Shirauz  and  other  places  had  declared  for 
King  Nadir.  him.  He  found  means  at  laft,  after  various  encoun- 

He  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  Candahor,  of  which  a  -ters  with  doubtful  fuccels,  completely  to  fubdue  all 
ion  of  Mere weis  had  poifeffed  himfelf.  While  he  lay  his  rivals,  and  finally  to  ebabliffi  himfelf  as  ruler  of  ^ 
at  this  fiege,  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  being  di-  all  Perfia.  He  was  in  power  about  30  years  ;  the  Kerim 
ftra&ed  with  faftions,  one  of  the  parties  invited  Shah  latter  part  of  which  lie  governed  Perfia  under  the 
Nadir  to  come  to  their  affibance,  and  betrayed  the  Mo-  pelhtion  of  vakeel  or  regent,  for  he  never  would  receive *£ 
gul  into  his  hands.  He  thereupon  marched  to  Delhi,  the  title  of  Shah.  He  made  Shirauz  the  chief  city  near  -0 
the  capital  of  India,  and  fummoned  all  the  viceroys  of  his  refidence,  in  gratitude  for  the  affibance  he  had  years, 
and  governors  of  provinces  to  attend  him,  and  bring  received  from  its  inhabitants  and  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
with  them  all  the  treafures  they  could  raife;  and  thofe  provinces.  He  died  in  the  year  1779,  regretted  by 
that  did  not  bring  as  much  as  he  expedfed,  he  tortured  all  his  fubje&s,  who  ebeemed  and  honoured  him  as 
and  put  to  death.  Having  thus  Am  abed  the  greateft  the  glory  of  Perfia.  .  5 0 

treafure  that  ever  prince  was  maker  of,  he  returned  to  “  When  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan  was  announced  in'rWeifty- 
Perfia,  giving  the  Mogul  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  the  city,  much  confufion  arofe;  two  and  twenty  of  the  two  office^ 
•his  resigning  the  provinces  on  the  wefl  fide  of  the  In-  principal  officers  of  the  army,  men  ©f  high  rank 
dus  to  the  crown  of  Perfia.  He  afterwards  made  a  family,  took  pofieffion  of  the  ark,  or  citadel,  with  c^tatjei# 
conqueb  of  Ufbeck  Tartary,  and  plundered Bochara  the  refolution  to  acknowledge  Abul  Futtah  Khan  (the 
capital  city.  Then  he  marched  againb  the  Dagiftan  eldeb  fon  of  the  late  Vakeel)  as  their  fovereign,  and 
Taitars  ;  but  lob  great  part  of  his  army  in  their  moun-  to  defend  him  againb  all  other  pretenders  ;  whereupon  6t 
tains,  without  fighting.  He  defeated  the  Turks  in  Zikea  Khan,  a  relation  of  the  late  Vakeel  by  the  mo-  Zikea 
feveral  engagements;  but  laying  fiege  to  Bagdad,  was  ther’s  fide,  who  was  pofTefied  of  immenfe  wealth,  en-Khan 
twice  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege.  He  proceeded  to  liked  a  great  part  of  the  army  into  his  pay,  by  giving 
change  the  religion  of  Perfia  to  that  of  Omar,  hanged  them  very  confiderable  bounties.  Zikea  Khan  was  of 
up  the  chief  pricks,  put  his  own  fon  to  death,  and  was  the  tribe  of  Zund  (or  the  Lackeries)  ;  a  man  remark-  g2 
guilty  of  filch  cruelty,  that  he  was  at  length  afiaffina-  ably  pr®ud,  cruel,  and  unrelenting.  Having  afiembled  Befiegej 
ted  by  his  own  relations,  anno  1747.  A  conteb  upon  a  large  body  of  troops,  he  immediately  marched  them  the  citadel* 
this  enfued  between  thefe  relations  for  the  crown,  to  the  citadel,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to  it  for  the  fpace 
which  has  rendered  Perfia  a  feene  of  the  mob  horrible  of  three  days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  finding  he 
confufion  for  upwards  of  40  years.  could  not  take  it  by  force,  he  had  recourfe  to  treachery.  63 

ifferent  The  reader  will  form  fome  notion  of  the  troubles  of  To  each  of  the  principal  khans  he  fent  a  written  paper,  ^^herous 
‘ctenders  this  unhappy  country  from  the  following  ftries  of  by  which  he  fwore  upon  the  Koran,  that  if  they  means  to 
irone  of  Prcten<^ers  t0  the  throne  between  the  death  of  Nadir  would  come  out  and  fubmit  to  him,  not  a  hair  of  their  emice  the 
erfia!°  3  an{t  the  acceffion  of  Kerim  Khan.  We  give  it  from  heads  fhould  be  touched,  and  that  they  fhould  have  fficers  out* 
Francklin’8 Obfervations.  “  lb,  Adil  Shah. — 2d,  Ibra-  their  effe&s  fecured  to  them.  Upon  this  a  confuita- 
heem  Shah. —  3d,  Shah  Rokh  Shah, — 4th,  Suleeman  tion  was  held  by  them;  and  it  appearing  that  they 
Shah.— 5th,  Ifmaeel  Shah.— 6th,  Azad  Khan  Af-  could  not  fubfift  many  days  longer,  they  agreed  to 

Y  2  Surrender 
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themfelves.  firmly  relvinff  on  the  promifes  having  been  made  fo  wtiilft  an  infant,  by  the  coftifbahd  fcriii. 
S'  h /  “  r>b“y  Ah,„,  in  the  m«,n  of  A ■Shdt.hu.  poifclfa  g». per  o„,l  topj.” 

1  -  ■  —  4  -  *  •  '  Ali  Murad  Khan,  hearing  of  the  iuccefs  of  Akau 
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time,  gave  private  orders  for  the  khans  to  be  feized, 
an  i  brought  feparately  before  him  as  they  came  out 
of  the  citadel.  His  orders  were  ftri&ly  obeyed,  and 
thefe  deluded  men  were  all  maffacred  in  his  prefence  : 
he  was  fer.ted  the  whole  time,  feafting  his  eyes  on  the 
cruel  fpe&acle. 

“Zikea  Khan’s  tyranny  became  fcon  intolerable,  and 
he  was  cut  off  by  his  own  body-guard,  when  Abul 
Futtah  Khan,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  camp,  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops, 
whom  he  immediately  led  back  to  Shirauz.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  was  acknowledged  as  fovereign  by  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  took  quiet  poffeflion  of  the  government. 

“  Mahomed  Sadick  Khan,  only  brother  of  the  late 
Kerim  Khan,  who  had  during  that  prince’3  life  filled 
the  high  office  of  beglerbeg  of  Fars,  and  had  been 
appointed  guardian  of  his  fon  A!  ul  Euttah  Khan,  was 
at  this  period  governor  of  the  city  of  Buffora,  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Perfians,  previous  to  the  vakeel’s 
death.  Upon  hearing  the  news  of  his  brother’s  de- 
ceafe  he  became  ambitious  of  reigning  alone,  and  from 
that  inflant  formed  fchemes  for  the  deftru&ion  of  his 
nephew  ;  but  as  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  be  on  the 
{pot  for  the  advancement  of  his  views,  he  determined 
to  withdraw  the  Perfian  garrifon  from  Buffora,  who 
were  all  devoted  to  his  ii-iterefl  :  accordingly  he  eva¬ 
cuated  that  place,  and  marched  immediately  for  Shi¬ 
rauz. 

“  The  news  of  Sadick  Khan’s  approach  threw  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Shirauz  into  the  greateft  condensation  : 
their  minds  were  varioufly  agitated  on  the  occafion  ; 
fome,  from  his  known  public  chara&er,  expe&ed  he 
would  honeftly  fulfil  the  commands  of  his  deceafed 
brother ;  others,  who  had  been  witneffes  to  the  con- 
fufion  of  former  times,  on  fimikr  occafions,  rightly 
imagined  that  he  would  fet  up  for  himfelf  j  and  indeed 
this  proved  to  be  the  cafe  :  for  having  entered  Shirauz 
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a  very  few  days  after,  he  caufed  Abul  Futtah  Khan  to 
be  feized,  depiived  of  fight,  and  put  into  clofe  con¬ 
finement. 

“  After  this  event,  Sadick  Khan  openly  affumedthe 
government.  As  foon  as  the  intelligence  reached  All 
Murad  Khan,  who  was  at  Ifpaham  that  lord  infkmtly 
rebelled:  deeming  himfelf  to  have  an  equal  right  to 
the  government  with  Sadick  Khan,  as  in  fa&  he  had, 
he  could  ill  brook  the  thought  of  being  obedient  to 
him,  and  openly  declared  himfelf  a  competitor  for  the 
empire.  Perfia  was  by  this  means  again  involved  in 
■nil  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Ali  Murad  Khan  in¬ 
deed  took  poflVffion  of  Shirauz,  ailumed  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  gave  to  the  empire  the  flattering  prdfpeft 
of  being  fettled  under  the  government  of  one  man  ; 
but  this  profpeft  was  foon  obfeured  by  the  power  and 
credit  acquired  by  Akau  Mahomed  Khan.” 

On  the  night  following  Kerim.  Khan’s  death,  this 
homed "'man  found  means  to  make  his  'efcape  from  Shiiauz, 
Khan  col-  and  fled  co  the  northward,  where  collecting  fome  troops, 
le&s troops,  foon  made  himfelf  matter  of  Mazanderan  and  Ghi- 
and  is  pro-  ancj  was  proclaimed  nearly  about  the  time  that 
Mazande'  Ali  Murad  Khan  had  taken  Shirauz.  “  It  ds  remark- 
ran  and  able  (fays  our  author),  that  from  bis  firft  entering  into 
Ghilan.  competition  for  the  government,  he  hh<r been ‘face efsful 
in  every  battle  Vhich  ixe  has  fought.  He  is  an  eunuch, 


Mahomed  Khan,  determined  to  go  againft  him  ;  but 
as  he  was  previoufly  proceeding  to  Ifpahanto  ftippref* 
a  rebellion,  he  fell  fiiddcnly  from  hie  horfe  and  expired 

on  the  fpot.  ^  ^ 

“At  this  period  Jan  far  Khan,  the  eldeft  and  onlyjaafar 
furviving  fon  of  Sadick,Khan,  was  governor  of  Khums:  Khanaf. 
he  deemed  this  a  favourable  oppoitunity  to  affert  his^bs 
pretenfionsto  the  government,  and  immediately  march- 
ed  with  what  few  troops  he  had  to  Ifpahan  :  foon  after vernmat 
his  arrival  he  was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  mal¬ 
contents,  who  were  then  in  arms.  In  this  fituation 
he  remained  fome  time  ;  but  Akau  Mahomed  Khan 
coming  down  upon  him  with  bis  army,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  rifk  his  fate  in  a  battle,  and,  being  defeated, 
fled  with  the  fmall  remains  of  his  troops,  taking  the 
road  to  Shirauz.  .Soon  after  finding  himfelf  ftrength- 
ened  by  an  increafe  of  his  army,  he  determined  to 
venture  a  fecond  engagement  with  his  opponent  Akau 
Mahomed  Khan;  and  for  this  purpofe  marched  withlsdcf'ite 
his  army  towards  Ifpahan  :  the  two  armies  met  nearby  Akau 
Yezdekhaft,  when  a  battle  enfued,  and  Akau  Maho-Mahonc 
med  Khan’s  fuperior  fortune  again  prevailing,  Jaafar  iaB* 
Khan  was  defeated,  and  retired  to  Shirauz,  which 
he  quitted  on  the  25th  of  June  17^*/’  ant^  filor^y  aftet 
marched  his  army  to  the  northward,  but  returned  in 
O&ober  without  having  effeded  any  thing.”  Such 
was  the  ftate  of  Perfia  in  1788.  Mr  Francklin,  from 
whofe  excellent  Ohjervatidns  on  a  'Tour  made  in  the  years 
1786-7  thefe  particulars  are  moftly  extra&ed,  fay* 
that  Jaafar  Khan  is  the  mofi  “  likely,  in  cafe  of  fuc* 
cefs  againft  hi3  opponent,  to  re  (lore  the  country  to  a 
happy  and  reputable  ftate  ;  but  it  will  require  a  long 
fpace  of  time  to  recover  it  from  the  calamities  into 
which  the  different  revolutions  have  brought  it a 
country,  if  an  oriental  metaphor  may  be  allowed,  once 
blooming  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  fair  and  ftourifhing 
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to  the  eye  ; — now,  fad  reverfe  !  defpoiled  and  leaflets 
by  the  cruel  ravages  of  war,  and  defolating  conten- 
lion.” 

As  to  the  air  and  climate  of  this  countiy,  confider-^jr  aB( 
ing  the  great  extent  thereof,  it  cannot  but  be  very  dif-dimate 
ferent,  according  to  the  fituation  of  its  feveral  parts ;  Perfia. 
fome  being  frozen  with  cold,  whilft  others  are  burnt 
with  heat  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year.  The  air, 
wherever  it  is  cold,  is  dry  ;  but  where  it  is  extremely 
hot,  it  is  fometimes  moift.  /  II  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Perfian  GuJph,  from  weft  to  ead,  to  the  very  mouth 
of  the  liver  Indus,  the  heat  for  four  months  is  fo  ex- 
•ceffive,  that  eVen  thofe  who  are  born  in  the  country, 
unable  to  bear  it,  are  forced  to  quit  their  houfes,  and 
retire  to  the  mountains  ;  fo  that  iuch  as  travel  in  thefe 
parts,  at  that  feafon,  find  none  in  the  villages  but 
wretched  poor  creatures,  left  there  to  watch  thetffeas 
•of  the  rich,  at  the  expence  of  their  own  health.  Pile 
extreme  heat  of  the  air,  as  it  is  infupportable,  fo'*t 
makes  it  prodigioufly  unwholefome  ;  ft  rangers  fre¬ 
quently  falling Tick  there;  and  fddom  efcapmg.  He 
eaftern  provinces  of  Perfia,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the 
borders  of  Tartary,  are  fubjed  to  great  heats,  though 
not  quite  fo  on  whole  fome  as  on  the  coafl*  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  and  the  Perfian  Gulph  ;  but  ih  the -ndr- 
lthern  province's,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Ca£piun*Sea,  the 
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heat  is  full  as  great,  and,  though  attended  with  moi- 
-  (jure,  as  unwholefome  as  on  the  coaft  before  mention¬ 
ed  From  O (Sober  to  May,  there  is  no  country  m  the 
world  more  pleafant  than  this  ;  but  the  people  carry 
indelible  marks  of  the  ir.ahgn  influence  of  their  bum¬ 
mers,  looking  all  of  them  of  a  faint  yehow,  and  ha¬ 
ving  neither  ftrength  nor  fpirits ;  though,  about  the  end 
of  April,  thtv  abandon  their  houfes,  and  retire  to  the 
mountains,  which  are  25  or  30  leagues  from  the  fen. 
But  this  tr.oiitnefs  in  the  air  is  only  in  thefe  parts  ,  th. 
reft  of  Perfia  enjoys  a  dry  air,  the  Iky  being  perfectly 
ferene,  and  hardly  fo  much  as  a  cloud  feen  to  fly  there¬ 
in.  Though  it  feldom  rains,  it  does  not  follow  tnat  the 
heat  admits  of  no  mitigation  ;  for  in  the  night,  not- 
withftanding  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be  feen,  and  the 
iky  is  fo  dear,  that  the  ftars  alone  afford  a  light 
Efficient  to  travel  by,  a  brifk  wind  fprings  up,  which 
laits  until  within  an  hour  of  the  morning,  and  gives 
fu,h  a  coolnefs  to  the  air,  that  a  man  can  bear  a 
tolerable  warm  garment.  The  feafons  in  genera , 
and  particularly  in  the  middle  of  this  kingdom,  hap¬ 
pen  thus :  the  winter,  beginning  in  November,  anr 
lading  until  March,  is  veiy  fliarp  and  rude,  attended 
with  froft  and  fnow  ;  which  laft  defcends  in  great  flakes 
r  on  the  mountains,  but  never  in  the  plains,  i  he  ch- 
0t  mate  of  Shirauz,  the  capital  of  Perfia  Pi  oper,  is  re- 
prefented  by  a  traveller  who  lately  vifited  it,  as  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  in  the  world,  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  being  feldom  felt.  “  During  the  fpring 
of  the  year  the  face  of  the  country  appears  uncom¬ 
monly  beautiful.  The  flowers,  of  which  they  have  a 
great  variety,  and  of  the  brighteft  hues,  the  fragrant 
herbs,  fh rubs,  and  plants,  the  roft.  die  fweet  bafil, 
and  the  myrtle,  all  here  contribute  t6  vefrelh  and  per¬ 
fume  the  natural  niildnefs  of  the  air.  1  he  nightingale 
of  the  garden  (called  by  the  Ptrfians  bootbul  bczar 
dajlaan ),  the  goldfinch,  and  the  linnet,  by  their  me¬ 
lodious  watblings  at  this  delightful  feafon  ot  the  year, 
ferve  to  add  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  mind,  and  to  m- 
fuire  it  with  the  moft  pleafing  ideas.  Tim  b—utits  of 
nature  are  here  depifted  in  their  fulleftextent  ;  the 
■neural  hiftorian  and  the  botanift  would  here  meet 
with -ample  fcope  for  purfuing  their  favourite  inve  ti¬ 
trations.  With  fuch  advantages,  added  to  the  falu- 
brity  of  the  air,  how  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Shirauz  ftiould  fo  confidently  alfcrt  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  own  city  to  any  other  in  the 
■world?  — or  that  fuch  beauties  fhould  fail  ot  caduig 
forth  the  poetical  exertions  of  a  Hafiz,  a  Sadi,  o.  a 
Land  5  Their  mornings  and  evenings  aie  cool,  but  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  very  pleafant.  In  fumraer  the 
thermometer  feldom  rifes  above  73  in  the  day-time,  and 
at  night  it  generally  finks  as  low  as  62.  1  he  autumn 

4  the  worft  feafon  ot  the  year,  that  being  the  time 
'when  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  and  during  the  autumnal 
'months  it  is  confidered  by  natives  as  the  moft  unheal¬ 
thy  ;  colds,  fluxes,  and  fevers  being  very  general. 
In  winter  a  vaft  deal  of  fnow  falls,  and  very  thick, 
*but  ice  is  rarely  to  be  found,  except  on  the  fummits 
-of  the  mountains,  or  towards  lfpahaii,  and  the  more 
Northern  parts  of  Peilia.  One  thing  which  is  moft  to 
*>e  efteemed  in  this  country,  and  renders  it  preferable 
^o  any  other  part  of  the  world,  is  their  nights,  which 
•are  always  clear  and  bright  ;  and  the  dew,  that  in  mod 
places.  4  &  pernicious  aud  ^dangerous  a  nature*  is 
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not  of  the  lead  ill  confcquence  here  :  there  4  none :  at 
all  in  fummer,  and  in  the  other  feafons  it  is  of  fucn  a 
nature,  that  if  the  brighteft  fcimitar  fhould  be  expoiea 
to  it  all  the  night,  it  would  not  receive  the  kaft  rult ; 
a  cireumftance  I  have  myfelf  experienced.  This  dry- 
nefs  in  the  air  caufes  their  buildings  to  laft  a  gieat 
while,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  nrafons 
that  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Perfepolis  have  endured 
for  fo  many  ages,  and,  comparatively  fpeakmg,  in  o 
perfect  a  ftate  ”  The  great  clrynefs  of  the  air  exempts 
Perfi  a  from  thunder  and  earthquakes.  In  the  fprmg> 
indeed,  there  fometimes  falls  hail ;  and,  as  the  harveft 
is  then  pretty  far  advanced,  it  does  a  great  deal  or 
mifehief.  The  rainbow  is  feldom  feen  in  this  country, 
becaufe  there  rife  not  vapours  fufficient  to  form  it ;  but 
in  the  night  there  are  feen  rays  of  light  (hooting  thro_ 
the  firmament,  and  followed  as  it  were  by  a  train  01 
fmoke.  The  winds,  however  brifk,  feldom  fwell  into 
ftorms  or  tempefts  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
fometimes  poifonous  and  infc&ious  on  the  fhore  of  the 
Guiph,  as  ail  travellers  agree.  Mr  Tavernier  fays,  that 
at  Gombroon  people  often  find  themfelves  Itruck  by  a 
fouth  wind,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cry,  “  I  burn  V* 
and  immediately  fall-down  dead.  M.  lc  Bmn  tells  us, 
that  he  waa  affured  while  he  was  there,  that  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  fometimes  fo  exceffively  fultry  as  to  melt  the 
feals  of  letters.  At  this  time  the  people  go  m  their 
fliirts,  and  are  continually  fprinkled  with  cold  water  ; 
and  fome  even  lie  feveral  hours  naked  in  the  water.  A - 
mong  the  inconveniences  confequent  from  this  malign 
difpofition  of  the  air,  one  of  the  moft  terrible  is  the 
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engendering,  in  the  arm3  and  legs,  a  kind  ot  long 
fmiill  worms,  which  cannot  be  exrra&ed  without  great 
danger  of  breaking  them  ;  upon  which  a  mortification 
enfues. 

The  foil  of  Perfia  is  in  general  ftony,  fandy,  bar- 
ren,  and  everywhere  fo  dry,  that,  if  it  be  not  water¬ 
ed,  it  produces  nothing,  not  even  grafs  ;  but,  where 
they  can  turn  the  water  into  their  plains  and  valleys, 
it  is  not  unfruitful.  There  is  a  great  difference  w 
point  of  fertility  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire;  and  thofe  of  Media,  Iberia,  Hyrcania,  and  Bac- 
tria.  are  now  in  a  great  meafure  what  they  were  for¬ 
merly,  and  furpafs  moft  of  the  others  in  their  produc- 
lions.  All  along  the  Perlian  Guiph,  the  foil  is  ftill 
more  barren,  cattle  lefs  plenty,  and  every  thing  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  anywhere  elfe.  .„ 

Though  there  is  fcarce  a  province  in  Perfia  which  ™au‘-e' 
does  not  produce  wine,  yet  the  wine  of  fome  provinces 
is  much  more  efteemed  than  that  ot  others ;  but  Schi- 
ras,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  Mr  Fiancklin,  Shirauz,  wine 
is  univerfalfy  allowed  to  be  the  very  beft  in  Perfia: 
infomuch,  that  it  is  a  common  proverb  there,  That  to 
live  happily  one  muft  eat  the  bread  of  Yezd,  and  drink 

the  wine  of  Schiras.  _  . 

The  grain  moft  common  in  Perfia  is  wheat;  which 
is  wonderfully  fair  and  clean.  As  for  barley,  rice,  and 
millet,  they  only  make  bread  of  them  in  fome  places, 
as  in  Courdeftan,  when  their  wheat-bread  is  exhaufted 
before  the  return  of  havveft.  They  do  not  cultivate  in 
this  country  either  oats  or  rye  ;  except  where  the  Ar¬ 
menians  are  fettled,  who  make  great  ufe  of  the  latter 
in  Lent.  Rice  is  the  univerfal  aliment  of  all  forts  of 
people  in  Petfia;  for  this  reafon  they  are  extremely 
cartful  in  its  cultivation  for,  after  they  have  fown  it 
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in  ttie  fame  manner  as  other  grain,  they  in  three  months 
time  tranfplant  it,  root  by  root,  into  fields,  which  are 
well  watered,  otherwife  it  would  never  attain  that  per- 
fe&ion  in  which  we  find  it  there ;  fince  it  is  foftcr, 
fooner  boiled,  and  more  delicious,  than  the  fame  grain 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Perhaps  its  tafte  is, 
in  fome  meafure,  heightened  by  a  pra&ice  they  make 
ufe  of  to  give  it  a  gloffy  whitenefs,  viz.  by  cleanfing 
it,  after  it  is  beaten  out  of  the  hulks,  with  a  mixture  of 
flour  and  fait.  Corn  ripens  exceedingly  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  fo  that  in  fome  parts  they  have  a  threefold  crop 
in  the  year.  The  Perfian  bread  is  generally  very  thin, 
white,  and  good  ;  and  commonly  cheap  enough. 

Metals  of  all  forts  have  been  found  in  Perfia.  Since 
the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  iron,  copper,  and 
lead,  have  been  very  common  ;  but  there  are  no  gold 
or  filver  mines  open  at  prefent  5  though,  as  Perfia  is  a 
%ery  mountainous  country,  fuch  might  very  probably 
be  found,  if  pains  were  taken  to  fearch  them  out. 
There  are  filver  mines  in  Kirroan  and  Mazanderan, 
and  one  not  far  from  Spauhawn  ;  but  they  cannot  be 
worked  for  want  of  wood.  Minerals  arealfo  found  in 
Perfia  in  abundance;  efpecialiy  fulphiir,  faltpetre,  fak, 
and  alum.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  this  country 
than  to  meet  with  plains,  fometimes  10  leagues  in 
length,  covered  entirely  with  fait,  and  others  with  ful- 
phur  or  alum.  In  fome  places  fait  is  dug  out  of  mines, 
snd  even  ufed  in  building  houfes.  Marble,  freeftone, 
and  fiate,  are  found  in  great  plenty  about  Hammadan. 
The  marble  is  of  four  colours,  viz.  white,  black,  red 
Slid  black,  and  white  and  black.  Perfia  yields  two 
forts  of  petroleum,  or  nap  the  ;  namely,  black  and 
white.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauris  they  find 
azure;  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  brought  from  Tar¬ 
tary.  Among  the  mod  valuable  productions  of  Perfia 
are  the  precious  (tones  cailtd  turquoifes>  of  which  there 
are  feveral  rocks  or  mines. 

The  horfes  of  Perfia  are  the  mod  beautiful  of  the 
dEaft,  though  they  are  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  tho-fe 
of  Arabia;  fo  great,  however,  is  the  demand  for  them, 
that  the  fineit  ones  will  fetch  from  90k  to  4 ol.  fier- 
ling.  They  are  higher  than  the  Englifh  faddle  horfes; 
straight  before,  with  a  fmall  head,  legs  wonderfully 
(lender,  and  finely  proportioned  ;  they  are  mighty 
gentle,  good  travellers,  very  light  and  fprightly,  and 
do  good  fervice  till  they  are  18  or  20  years  old.  The 
great  numbers  of  them  fold  into  Turkey  and  the  Indies, 
though  none  can  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  with¬ 
out  fpecial  licence  from  the  king,  is  what  makes  them 
fo  dear.  Next  to  horfes  we  may  reekon  mules,  which 
sre  much  efteemed  here,  and  are  very  fine  ;  and  next 
to  tliefe  we  may  juftly  place  afles,  of  which  they  have 
in  this  country  two  forts',  the  firft  bred  in  Perfia,  heavy 
-and  doltifli,  as  afles  in  other  countries  are  ;  the  other 
originally  of  an  Arabian  breed,  the  mod  docile  and 
lifeful  creature  of  its  kind  in  the  world  They  are  ufed 
wholly  for  the  faddle;  being  remarkable  for  their  eafy 
manner  of  going,  and  are  very  fure  footed,  carrying 
their  heads  lofty,  and  moving  gracefully.  Some  of 
them  are  valued  at  20  1.  fterling.  The  mules  here  are 
alfo  very  fine  ;  they  pace  well,  never  fall,  and  are  fel* 
dom  tired.  The  higheft  price  of  a  mule  is  about  45I. 
flerling.  Camels  are  alfo  numerous  in  Perfia,  and  very 
■ferviceable :  they  call  them  kechty-krouch-honion ,  i.  e. 
<A  the  (hips  of  the  land  J’  becaufe  the  inland  trade  is 


carried  on  By*  them  as  the  foreign  is  by  fhlps,  Of  thefe  Safe* 
eamek  there  are  two  forts,  the  northern  and  fouthern; 
the  latter,  which  is  much  the  fmaller,  but  fwifter,  will 
carry  a  load  of  about  700  weight,  and  trot  as  fall  as 
a  horfe  will  gallop  ;  the  other  will  travel  with  a  load 
of  1200  or  1300  weight;  both  are  profitable  to  their 
makers,  as  coding  little  or  nothing  to  keep.  They 
travel  without  halter  or  reins ;  grazing  on  the  road 
from  time  to  time,  notwithftanding  their  load.  They 
are  managed  entirely  by  the  voice ;  thofe  who  direct 
them  making  ufe  of  a  kind  ol  fong,  and  the  camel  mo¬ 
ving  brifkcr,  or  at  its  ordinary  pace,  as  they  keep  a 
quicker  or  (lower  time.  The  camels  fhed  their  hair  fo 
clean  in  the  fpving,  that  they  look  like  fealded  fvvine  ; 
but  then  they  are  pitched  over,  to  keep  the  Hies  from 
dinging  them.  The  camels  hair  is  the  molt  profitable 
fleece  of  all  the  tame  leads:  fine  duffs  are  made  of 
it ;  and  in  Europe,  hat3,  with  a  mixture  of  a  little 
beaver. 

As  beef  is  little  eaten  in  Perfia,  their  oxen  are  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  in  ploughing,  and  other  forts  of  la¬ 
bour.  Hogs  are  nowhere  bred  in  Perfia,  if  we  except 
a  province  or  two  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

Sheep  and  deer  are  very  common  throughout  all  Per¬ 
fia. 

Of  wild  beads,  the  number  is  not  great  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  becaufe  there  are  few  foreds  ;  but  where  there  are 
any,  as  in  Hyrcania,  now  called  Tabrijian ,  abundance 
of  lions,  bears,  tigers,  leopards,  porcupines,  wild  boars, 
and  wolves,  are  to  be  found  ;  but  the  lad  are  not  fo 
numerous  as  any  of  the  other  fpecies. 

There  are  but  few  infers  in  this  country  ;  which 
may  be  aferibed  to  the  drynefs  of  the  climate.*  In  fome 
provinces,  however,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  lo- 
cuds  or  grafhoppers,  which  fly  about  in  fuch  clouds 
as  to  darken  the  air.  In  certain  parts  of  the  Perfian 
dominions  they  have  large  black  fcorpions,  fo  veno¬ 
mous,  that  fuch  as  are  flung  by  them  die  in  a  few 
hours.  In  others  they  have  lizards,  frightfully  ugly, 
which  are  an  ell  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  large  toad, 
their  (kins  being  as  hard  and  tough  as  that  of  the  fea- 
dog  :  they  are  faid  to  attack  and  kill  men  fometimes  f 
but  that  may  be  doubted.  The  fouthern  province's  are 
infefted  with  gnats;  fome  with  long  legs,  like  thofe  we 
call  midges;  and  fome  white,  and  as  fmall  as  fleas, 
which  make  no  buzzing,  but  ding  fuddenly,  and  fo 
fmartly,  that  the  ding  is  like  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
Among  the  reptiles  is  a  long  fquare  worm,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  hazar-pey ,  i.  e.  “  thoufand  feet,”  be¬ 
caufe  its  whole  body  is  covered  with  feet;  it  runs  pro- 
digioufly  fad;  and  its  bite  is  dangerous,  and  even  mor¬ 
tal,  if  it  gets  into  the  ear. 

There  are  in  Perfia  all  the  feveral  forts  of  fowls 
which  we  have  in  Europe,  but  not  in  fuch  great  plenty; 
excepting,  however,  wild  and  tame  pigeons,  of  which 
vad  numbers  are  kept  all  over  the  kingdom,  chieflv  on 
account  of  their  dung;  which  is  the  bed  manure  for 
melons.  It  is  a  great  diverfion  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people  in  town  and  country  to  catch  pigeons,  though 
it  be  forbidden  ;  for  this  purpofe  they  have  pigeons  fo 
taught,  that,  flying  in  one  flock,  they  furround  fuch 
wild  ones  as  they  find  in  the  field,  and  bring  them  back 
with  them  to  their  maflers.  The  partridges  of  this 
country  are  the  larged  and  fined  in  the  world,  being 
generally  of  the  iize  of  our  fowls.  Geefe,  ducks,  cranes, 
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perlh.  her  oris,  and  many  other  forts  of  water*  fowl,  are  common  general,  that  it  was  for  feme  time  a  matter  of  furprife 
-y— 1  here  ;  as  are  likewife  nightingales,  which  are  heard  all  how  fheep  and  goats  could  pofiibly  fubfifl  upon  them, 
the  year,  but  chiefly  in  the  fpring;  martlets,  which  learn  On  clofer  examination,  however,  it  was  found,  that 
whatever  words  are  taught  them  ;  and  a  bird  called  the  foil  produced  a  kind  of  fmall-leaved  juicy  mallows, 
noura,  which  chatters  inceflantly,  and  repeats  what-  on  which  thefe  animals  principally  feed.  The  Perfian 
ever  it  hears.  Of  birds  of  a  larger  fize,  the  moft  re-  coafl,  as  they  failed  along,  afforded  a  mod  romantic 


Perfian 


markable  is  the  pelican,  by  the  Perfians  called  tacab , 
i.  e.  “  water-carrier  ;”  and  alfo  *wfcy  i.  e.  “  flieep  ;” 
See  VJi-  becaufe  it  is  as  large  as  one  of  thofe  animals*.  There 
taws.  are  in  Perfia  various  birds  of  prey.  '  Some  of  their  fal¬ 
cons  are  the  largefl  and  fineft  in  the  world:  the  people 
take  great  pains  to  teach  them  to  fly  at  game  ;  the 
Perfian  lords  being  great  lovers  of  falconry,  and  the 
king  having  generally  800  of  this  fort  of  birds,  each 
of  which  has  a  perfon  to  attend  it. 

Mountains,  There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  which,  ge- 
rivers,  and  ncrally  fpeaking,  is  more  mountainous  than  Perfla  ; 
leas-  fc>ut  many  of  them  yield  neither  fpring3  nor  metals, 
and  but  few  of  them  are  (haded  with  trees.  It  is  true, 
fome  of  the  chief  of  them  are  fituated  on  the  frontiers, 
and  ferve  as  a  kind  of  natural  rampaits,  or  bulwarks, 
to  this  vaft  empire.  Among  the  latter  are  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Caucafus  and  Ararat,  fometimes  erdied  the 
mountains  of  Daghefan ,  which  fill  all  the  fpace  between 
the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas:  thofe  called  Taurus ,  and 
the  feveral  branches  thereof,  run  through  Perfia  from 
Natolia  to  India,  and  fill  all  the  middle  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

As  to  rivers,  except  the  Araxes,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  falls  into  the  Kur  or  Cy¬ 
rus  before  it  reaches  the  Cafpian  Sea,  there  is  not  one 
navigable  dream  in  this  country.  The  Oxus  divides 
Perfia  on  the  north- eaft  from  Ufbeck  Tartary.  The 
Indus  alfo  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  rivers  of 
Perfia,  as  the  provinces  lying  to  the  well  of  that  river 
are  now  in  poffeflion  of  that  crown  :  this  river  is  faid 
to  run  a  courfe  of  more  than  1000  miles,  and  overflows 
all  the  low  grounds  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

The  feas  on  the  fouth  of  Perfia  are,  the  Gulph  of 
Perfia  or  Bafibra,  the  Gulph  of  Ormus,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  only  fea  on  the  north  is  the  Cafpian,  or 
Hyrcanian  fea;  which  is  more  property  a  lake,  having 
no  communication  with  any  other  fea.  Thefe  feas,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lakes  and  rivers,  fupply  Perfia  with 
plenty  of  fifh.  The  Cafnian  fea  contains  very  fine  fifh 
on  one  fide  ;  and  the  Perfian  Gulph  on  the  other  is 
believed  to  have  more  fifh  than  any  other  fea  in  the 
world.  On  the  coafls  of  this  gulph  is  taken  a  fort  of 
fifh,  for  which  they  hive  no  particular  name  :  its  flefh 
is  of  a  red  colour,  very  delicious,  and  fome  of  them 
weigh  200  or  300  pounds.  The  river-fifh  are  chiefly 
barbels;  but  far  from  being  good.  Thofe  of  the  lakes 
are  carps  ^nd  fhads.  In  the  river  at  Spauhawn  are  a 
great  number  of  crabs,  which  crawl  up  the  trees,  and 
live  night  and  day  under  the  leaves,  whence  they  are 
^  taken  ;  and  are  efteemed  very  delicious  food. 

Ifiands,  &c.  In  his  voyage  from  Gombroon  up  the  Perfian'Gulph, 
in  the  Per- Mr  [ves  makes  mention  of  feveral  ifiands,  named 
-ian  gulph.  Kifme,  Polloar,  Kyes,  Inderabie,  Shittewar,  and  Bufh- 
eel.  Some  of  thefe  were  quite  barren;  on  others  there 
were  a  few  trees  and  bufhes,  with  little  (idling  towns, 
and  a  few  fmall  veffels  lying  along  fhore.  The  date 
trees  were  thinly  fcattered  among  the  hills ;  but  tho’ 
a  fmall  portion  of  green  might  here  and  there  be  dif- 
csvered,  jet  fuch  was  the  barrennefs  of  thefe  ifiands  in 


profpeft,  appearing  at  firfl  to  be  one  continued  rock, 
rent  and  torn  afunder  by  earthquakes ;  but  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  difeovered,  that  fome  part  of  it  was  only  fand 
hardened  by  the  rains  and  fuh. 

Narban  Point  terminates  in  a  long  and  low  piece  of 
land,  which  runs  off  into  the  gulph  from  the  foot  of 
the  Perfian  hills.  Between  this  point  and  the  main 
land  is  a  channel,  in  which  a  Ihip  of  900  tons  burden 
might  eafily  ride.  The  Portu^tiefe  had  formerly  a 
fettlement  here,  the  remains  of  which  are  Rill  to  be 
feeri.  A  large  river  empties  itfelfinto  the  fea  at  this 
place  ;  and  Mr  Ives  obferves,  that  “  Providence  feems 
here  to  have  allotted  a  fpot  of  ground  amidfl  unhofpi- 
table  rocks  and  deferts,  capable  of  affording  the  kind 
produdion  of  vegetables  for  man  and  bead.”  The  ad* 
jacent  country  is  fubjeR  to  the  Arabs. 

Through  all  the  Perfian  Gulph  Mr  Ives  remarks, 
that  the  fpring-water  on  the  ifland3  is  much  better 
than  that  on  the  continent  ;  and  the  water  neareil  the 
fea  on  the  ifiands  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  that 
which  is  found  in  the  middle  parts.  This  holds  good, 
however,  only  in  thofe  parts  which  are  near  the  fea; 
for  about  12  miles  up  the  country,  both  on  the  Per¬ 
fian  and  Arabian  fide  of  the  gulph,  the  water  is  very 
good.  At  the  ifland  called  Bareen  or  Baharen,  divers 
go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  at  certain  known 
depths,  and  come  up  again  with  their  veflels  filled  with 
frefh  water.  This  frefh  water  is  found  in  holes  or 
little  natural  wells,  fome  fathoms  below  the  furface  of 
the  fea.  The  Arabs  have  certain  marks  on  the  ifland 
to  teach  them  wdiere  to  dive  for  the  frefh  water.  Mr 
Ives  was  affured  by  an  Arabian  merchant,  that  he 
himfelf  had  difeovered  a  fpring  upon  the  fhore,  by 
which  one  of  thefe  wells  was  ferved  He  put  into  this 
fpring  a  bit  of  a  heavy  flick  ;  and  in  two  or  three  days 
an  Arabian  diver  brought  it  to  him  again  from  the 
bottom  of  one  of  thefe  holes. 

The  Englifli,  and  other  nations,  trade  with  the 
Perfians  feveral  ways,  particularly  by  the  gulph  of 
Ormus  at  Gombroon,  and  by  the  way  of  Turkey.  A 
trade  alfo  was  not  many  years  fince  opened  by  the 
Englifh  with  Perfia  through  Ruffin  and  the  Cafpian 
Sea;  but  that  is  now difeontinued,  having  been  prohi¬ 
bited  by  the  court  of  Ruffin,  who  were  apprehenfive 
that  the  Englifh  would  teach  the  Perfians  to  build 
(hips,  and  difpute  the  navigation  of  the  Cafpian  Sea 
with  them.  The  principal  commodities  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Perfia  are,  raw  and  wrought  filks,  mohair 
cambists,  carpets,  leather;  for  which,  and  fome  others, 
the  European  merchants  exchange  chiefly  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactures  ;  but  the  trade  is  carried  on  altogether  in 
European  (hipping,  the  Perfians  having  fcarce  any 
fhips  of  their  ov>  n,  and  the  Ruffians  the  foie  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  There  is  not  a  richer  or  more 
profitable  trade  in  the  world,  than  that  which  is  carried 
on  between  Gombroon  and  Surat  in  the  Eafl  Indies  ; 
and  the  Englifh  Eafl  India  company  frequently  let  out 
their  fhips  to  tranfport  the  merchandife  of  the  Banians 
and  Armenians  from  Perfia  to  India.  The  fliah,  or  ,fo 
4,  vereigrxi 
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permitted  to  trade.  It  is  computed  that  Perfia  pro- 
duces  yearly  upwards  of  22,000  bales  of  lilk,  chiefly 
in  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  each  bale 
weighing  263  pounds.  Vail  quantities  of  Perfian  filk 
ufed  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  especially  by  the 
Dutch,  Englilh,  and  Ruffians,  before  the  civil  wars 
began.  The  goods  exported  from  Perfia  to  India  are, 
tobacco,  all  forts  of  fruits,  pickled  and  preferred,  efpe- 
cially  dates,  marmalade,  wines,  diftilled  waters,  hories, 
Perfian  feathers,  and  Turkey  leather  of  all  foits  and 
colours.,  a  great  quantity  whereof  is.  alfo  exported  to 
Mufcovy  and  other  European  countries.  The  exports 
tcrTurkey  are,  tobacco,  galls,  thread,  goats  hair,  fluffs, 
mats,  box-work,  and  many  other  things.  As  there 
are  no  pods  in  the  eaft,  and  trading  by  commiffian, 
with  the  ufe  of  bills  of  exchange,  is  little  known,  traf¬ 
fic  muff  proceed  in  a  very  ankward  heavy  manner,  m 
comparifon  of  that  of  Europe. 

The  moft  current  money  of  Perfia  are  the  abatlees, 
worth  about  is.  4  d.  ilerling  ;  they  are  of  the  fineft 
filver.  *  An  abaffee  is  worth  two  mahmoudes  ;  a  mall- 
moiide,  two  fhahees  ;  and  a  fhahee,  ten  fingle  or  five 
double  cafbeghes :  thefe  laft  pieces  are  j>f  brafs,  the 
others  of  filver;  for  gold  is  not  current  in  trade.  1  he 
fhahees  are  not  very  common  ;  but  mahmoudes  and 
cafbeghes  are  current  everywhere.  Horfes,  camels, 
houfes,  &c.  are  generally  fold  by  the  toman,  which  is 
an  imaginary  coin,  worth  200  fhahees,  or  50  aheilees; 
and  they  ufually  reckon  their  eftates  that  way.  Such  a 
one,  they  fay,  is  worth  fo  many  tomans,  as  we  fay 

pounds  in  England.  a 

Perfia  is  an  abfolute  monarchy,  the  lives  and  eitates 
of  the  people  being  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  their 
prince.  The  king  has  no  council  eflablifhed,  but  13 
advifed  by  futli  mini&ers  as  are  moft  in  favour  ;  and 
the  refolutions  taken  among  the  women  of  the  haram 
frequently  defeat  the  beft  laid  defigns.  The  crown  13 


and  muft  be  taken,  more  or  left,  by  the  mmifters  of 
every  defpotic  prince,  to  fecure  the  favour  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  maftei  ;  fo  the  inferior  officers  and  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces  are  obliged  to  employ  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  fecure  the  prime  miniffer’s, 
they  depending  no  lefs  upon  him  than  he  does  upon 
the  king.  There  is  a  gradation  of  defpotifm  and  flave- 
ry,  down  from  the  prime  mini  tier  to  the  loweft  re¬ 
tainer  to  the  court,  or  dependent  on  the  government. 
Children  are  fometimes  in  Perfia  required  by  the  king 
to  cut  off  the  ears  and  nofe,  and  even  to  cut  the  throats 
of  their  parents  ;  and  thefe  orders  cannot  be  obje&ed 
to,  without  endangering  their  own  lives.  Indeed  their 
bafenefs  and  mereenarinefs  are  Inch,  that  they  will  per¬ 
petrate  fuch  -atrocious  deeds  without  the  lead  fcrnpiC 
or  difficulty,  when  they  have  a  premife  or  expe&ation 
of  poffeffing  their  polls..  The  prime  minifters,  not- 
withftanding  the  precarious  footing  on  which  they 
{land,  in  effeft  of  their  abilities  or  good  fortune,  fome- 
times  continue  in  their  employments  during  life,  or,  if 
removed,  are  only  banifhed  to  fomc  city,  .where  they 
are  allowed  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  a 
private  ftation. 

Next  to  the  prime  minifter  are  the  nadir,  or  grand- 
matter  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  mehter,  or  groom  of  the 
chambers,  who  is  always  a  white  eunuch  ;  the  mir- 
akbor-baihe,  or  matter  ef  the  horfe  ;  the  mir  Ihikar- 
bathe,  or  great  hnntfman  and  falconer  ;  the  divan- 
beggi,  or  chief  juttice,  to  whom  there  lies  an  appeal 
from  the  deroga,  or  the  lieutenant  of  police,  in  every 
town  ;  the  vacka-nuviez,  or  recorder  of  events,  or  firlt 
fecretary  of  ftate  ;  the  muflau-ftie-elmenaleck,  or  ma¬ 
tter  of  the  accounts  and  finances  of  the  kingdom  ?  the 
numes  humbalhes,  or  the  king’s  chief  phyficians  ;  the 
fh ickada- fibafhe,  or  infpeftor  of  the  palace,  and  re¬ 
gulator  of  rank  at  court ;  and  the  khans,  or  governors 
of  provinces,  under  whom  are  other  governors,  called 
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exclude  the  blind  from  the  throne;  which  is  the  realon 
that  the  reigning  prince  ufually  orders  the  eyes  of  all 
the  males  of  the  royal  family,  of  whom  he  has  any 
icaloufy,  to  be  put  out.  The  king  has  generally  a 
great  many  wives,  which  it  would  be  death  for  any 
one,  befides  the  eunuchs,  who  have  the  fuperinten- 
dance  of  them,  to  look  at,  or  even  fee  by  accident ; 
wherefore,  when  he  travels,  notice  is  given  to  all  men 
to  quit  the  road,  nay  their  very  houfes,  and  to  retire  to 
a  great  diilancc. 

The  prime  minifter  is  called  attemnet  doubt ,  which 
ffirnifks  the  director  of  the  empire,  and  alfo  viz>:izem9 
or  the  great  fupporter  ©f  the  empire  ;  as  he  alone,  al- 
moff  fuffains  the  whole  weight  of  the  adnnniftration. 
This  minifter’s  chief  Rudy  is  to  plcafe  his  mailer,  to  fe¬ 
cure  tohimfelf  an  afeendant  over  his  mind,  and  to  avoid 
whatever  may  give  him  any  uneafinefs  or  umbrage. 
With  this  view,  he  never  fails  to  flatter  him,  to  extol 
him  above  all  the  princes  upon  earth,  and  to  throw  a 
thick  veil  over  evciy  thing  that  might  help  to  open  his 
eyes,  or  difeover  to  him  the  weaknefs  of  the  Rate.  He 
even  takes  particular  care  to  keep  tile  king  in  utter 


clefiaftical  ones  (particularly  divorces)  by  the  fheick- 
eh  ft  Ileum,  or  head  of  the  faith  ;  an  officer  an fwenng 
to  the  mufti  among  the  Turks  5  under  him  are  the 
flieick-el,  felom,  and  cadi,  who  decide  in  all  matters  of 
religion,  and  make  all  contracts,  teftaments,  and  other 
public  deeds,  being  appointed  by  the  king  in  all  the 
principal  towns ;  and  next  to  thefe  are  the  pichnamas, 
or  dire&ors  of  the  prayers  ;  and  the  moullahs,  or  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  law. 

Juftice  is  carried  on  in  Perfia  in  a  very  fummary 
manner;  the  fentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  al¬ 
ways  put  into  execution  on  the  fpot.  Thelt  is  gene¬ 
rally  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  nofe  and  ears ;  robbing 
on  the  road,  by  ripping  up  the  belly  of  the  criminal, 
in  which  fituation  he  ,is  expofed  upon  a  gibbet  in  one 
of  the  moil  public  parts  of  the  city,  and  there  left  un- 
til  he  expires  in  torment. 

There  is  no  nobility  in  Perfia,  or  any  refpe&  (howfi 
to  a  man  on  account  of  his  family,  except  to  thofe 
who  are  of  the  blood  of  their  great  prophet  or  pa¬ 
triarchs  ;  but  every  man  is  effeemed  according  to  the 
poft  he  poffeffes ;  end  when  he  is  difraifled,  he  lofes 
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Per&v  hi*  honour,  and  he  is  no  longer  diftinguifhed  from  the 
vulgar- 

With  refpeft  to  the  forces  of  Perfia,  their  two  bo¬ 
dies,  called  the  KortJJjies  and  Gou/ans ,  that  ferve  on 
horfeback,  are  well  kept  and  paid,  and  may  amount, 
the  former  to  about  22,000,  and  the  latter  to  about 
18,000.  The  Kortfhies  are  defcended  from  an  ancient 
but  foreign  race ;  and  the  Goulans  are  either  Georgian 
renegadoes  or  Haves,  or  the  children  of  Haves  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  The  infantry,  called  Tangtchies ,  are  picked 
out  from  among  the  moll  robuft  and  vigorous  of  the 
peafants,  and  compofe  a  body  of  40,000  or  50,000. 
The  Perfians  have  few  fortified  towns,  and  had  no 
(hips  of  war,  till  Kouli  Khan  built  a  royal  navy,  and 
among  them  had  a  man  of  war  of  80  guns  $  but  fince 
the  death  of  that  ufurper,  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
fleet. 

The  arms  of  the  king  of  Perfia  are  a  lion  couchant, 
looking  at  the  fun  as  he  riles  over  his  back.  His  ufual 
title  is  Shaw  or  Patfoaw,  the  “difpofcr  of*kingdoms.” 
They  add  alfo  to  the  king’s  titles  thofe  of fultan ,  and 
chan  or  cham ,  which  is  the  title  of  the  Tartar  fove- 
reigns.  To  a&s  of  Hate  the  Perfian  monarch  does  not 
fubfcribe  his  name;  but  the  giant  runs  in  this  manner, 
viz.  This  aft)  or  edift ,  is  given  by  him  whom  the  univerfe 
obeys . 

The  ancient  Perfians  are  known  to  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  voluptuous  and  effeminate.  After  the  con- 
queft  of  the  empire  by  Alexander,  the  Greek  difcipline 
and  martial  fpirit  being  in  part  communicated  to  them, 
they  became  much  more  formidable  ;  and  hence  the 
Parthians  were  found  to  be  a  match  not  only  for  the 
Syro-Macedonian  princes,  but  even  for  the  Romans. 
Of  their  manners  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  that 
to  their  valour  and  military  fkill  they  joined  in  a  fur- 
prifing  degree  all  the  luxury  and  difilpation  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Perfians. 

The  modern  Perfians,  like  the  Turks,  plundering 
all  the  adjacent  nations  for  beauties  to  breed  by,  are 
men  of  a  good  filature,  fhape,  and  complexion  5  but 
the  Gaures,  or  ancient  Perfians,  are  homely,  ill-lhaped, 
and  clumfy,  with  a  rough  fkin,  and  olive  complexions. 
Ih  fome  provinces,  not  only  the  complexions  but  the 
conftitutions  of  the  inhabitants,  fuffer  greatly  by  the 
extreme  heat  and  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air.  The 
Perfian  women,  too,  are  generally  handfome  and  well- 
fhaped,  but  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Georgia  and  Cir- 
caffia.  The  men  wear  large  turbans  on  their  heads, 
fome  of  them  very  rich,  interwoven  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver  ;  a  veil,  girt  with  a  fafh  ;  and  over  it  a  loofe  gar¬ 
ment,  fomething  fhorter  ;  with  fandals,  or  flippers,  on 
their  feet.  When  they  ride,  which  they  do  every  day, 
if  it  be  but  to  a  houfe  in  the  fame  town,  they  wear 
pliant  boots  of  yellow  leather  ;  the  furniture  of  their 
horfes  is  extremely  rich,  and  the  ftirrups  generally  of 
filver :  whether  on  horfeback  or  on  foot,  they  wear  a 
broad  fword  and  a  dagger  in  their  fafh.  The  drefs  of 
the  women  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  men; 
only  their  veils  are  longer,  and  they  wear  fliffened  caps 
on  their  heads,  and  their  hair  down. 

With  refpeft  to  outward  behaviour,  fays  an  intelli¬ 
gent  traveller,  “  The  Perfians  are  certainly  the  Pari¬ 
sians  of  the  Eafl.  Whilft  a  rude  and  infolent  demea¬ 
nor  peculiarly  marks  the  character  of  the  Turkifh  na¬ 
tion  towards  foreigners  and  Chriilians,  the  behaviour  of 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  1. 
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the  Perfians  would,  on  the  contraty,  do  honour  to  the  Perfia.  ^ 
mofl  civilized  nations  :  they  are  kind,  courteous,  civil, 
and  obliging,  to  all  ffranger3,  without  being  guided  by 
thofe  religious  prejudices  fo  very  prevalent  in  every 
other  Mahometan  nation  ;  they  are  fond  of  inquiring 
after  the  manners  and  cnfloms  of  Europe,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  very  readily  afford  any  information  in  refpeA  to 
their  own  country.  The  pra&ice  of  hofpitality  is  with 
them  fo  gran'd  a  point,  that  a  man  thinks.himfell  high¬ 
ly  honoured  if  yon  will  enter  liifc  houfe  and  partake  of 
what  the  family  affords;  whereas,  going  out  of  a  houfe 
without  fmoking  a  calean,  or  taking  any  other  refrefh- 
ment,  is  deemed  in  Peifia  a  high  affront.” 

Their  ufual  drink  is  water  and  fherbet,  as  in  other 
Mahometan  countries,  wine  being  prohibited  ;  but  of 
all  Mahometan  nations,  they  pay  the  leaft  regard  to 
this  prohibition.  Many  of  them  drink  wine  publicly, 
and  almoft  all  of  them  in  private  (excepting  thofe  who 
have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  men  of 
religion)  :  they  alfo  are  very  liable  to  be  quarrelfome 
when  inebriated,  which  is  often  attended  with  fatal 
confequences.  They  eat  opium,  but  in  much  lefs 
quantities  than  the  Turks ;  and  indeed  in  every  thing 
they  fay  or  do,  eat  or  drink,  they  make  a  point  to  be 
as  different  from  this  nation  as  pofiible,  whom  they  de« 
teft  to  a  man,  beyond  meafure  ;  efteeming  Jews  and 
Chriftians  fuperior  to  them,  and  much  nearer  to  fai- 
vation.  .  .  So 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  religion  of  the  Perfians  Anecdotes 
is  Mahometan  ;  and  that  they  are  of  the  fe£  of  Ali,«f  5heir  re- 

for  whom  they  entertain  the  mofl:  extravagant  venerx-1’^011* 
tion.  Mr  Francklin  heard  one  of  his  guides  on  the 
road  reprove  another  for  the  exprelfion  0  God!  0  All! 

“  No,  no  (faid  his  zealous  companion),  Ali JirJ! ,  God 
fecund!”  This  attachment  is  the  fource  of  their  hatred 
to  the  Turks,  and  of  many  flrange  cuftoms  among  them- 
felves,  which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate  ;  a  few, 
however,  muff  be  mentioned. 

“  Their  mode  of  living  is  as  follows :  They  always 
rife  at  daybreak,  in  order  to  perform  their  devotions. 

Their  firft  prayer  is  denominated  numaz  foobh ,  or  the 
morning  prayer ;  it  is  faid  before  funrife,  after  which 
they  eat  a  flight  meal  called  ndjhta  or  breakfaft  ;  this 
confifts  of  grapes,  or  any  other  fruits  of  the  feafon, 
with  a  little  bread,  and  cheefe  made  of  goat’s  milk  ; 
they  afterwards  drink  a  cup  of  very  flrong  coffee  with¬ 
out  milk  or  fugar ;  then  the  calean  or  pipe  is  introdu¬ 
ced.  The  Perfians,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowefl 
ranks,  all  fmoke  tobacco. 

“  Their  fecond  hour  of  prayer  is  called  numazz,b- 
hur ,  or  mid-day  prayer,  and  is  a^ays  repeated  when 
the  fun  declines  from  the  meridian.  Their  dinner,  or 
chdjht ,  which  is  foon  after  thi3  prayer,  confifts  of  curds, 
bread,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds;  animal  food  not  be¬ 
ing  ufual  at  this  meal. 

“  The  third  hour  of  prayer  is  czWz&'tiumaz  afur9 
or  the  afternoon  prayer,  laid  about  four  o’clock. 

“  The  fourth  hour  of  prayer  is  namaz  Jham ,  or 
evening  prayer,  which  is  faid  after  fun  fet ;  when  this 
is  finilhed,  the  Perfians  eat  their  principal  meal,  called 
jhdmi  or  fupper.  This  generally  confifts  of  a  pilau, 
dreffed  with  rich  meat-fauces,  and  highly  feafoned  with 
various  fpices:  fometimes  they  eat  hibaab  orroaftmeat* 

When  the  meal  is  ready,  a  fervant  brings  notice  there¬ 
of,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefents  a  ewer  and  water  $ 
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they  then  wafh  their  hands,  which  Is  an  Invariable 
cuftom  with  the  Perfians  both  before  and  after  eating. 
They  eat  very  quick,  conveying  their  food  to  their 
mouths  with  their  fingers;  the  life  of  knives  and  forks 
being  unknown  in  Perfia.  Sherbets  of  different  forts 
are  introduced,  and  the  meal  concludes  with  a  defert 
of  delicious  fruits.  The  flipper  being  finifhed,  the  fa¬ 
mily  fit  in  a  circle,  and  entertain  each  other  by  rela¬ 
ting  pkafant  ftories  (of  which  they  are  exceflively 
fond),  and  alfo  by  repeating  paffages  from  the  works 
of  their  moft  favourite  poets,  and  amuhng  themfelves 
at  various  kind3  of  games.  The  fifth  and  laft  prayer 
is  ftyled  numaz  alhir,  the  laft  prayer;  or  fometunes 
numaz  Jhebt  or  the  night  prayer,  repeated  about  an 
hour  after  fupper.” 

The  moft  remarkable  law  among  the  Perfiane  re- 
fpefts  marriage.  A  man  may  divorce  his  wife  when 
he  choofes,  without  afligning  any  other  reafon  for  the 
divorce  than  that  it  is  his  pleafure.  If  he  (hould  change 
his  mind,  he  may  again  marry  her,  divorce  her  a  fecond 
time,  and  a  third  time  marry  her ;  but  here  this  pri¬ 
vilege  Hops.  No  man  is  allowed  to  marry  the  woman 
whom  he  has  thrice  divorced.  A  widow  is  obliged  to 
mourn  four  months  for  her  deceafed  hufbano  before  (he 
can  be  married  to  another;  but  a  concubine  may  form 
a  new  connexion  the  inftant  that  her  keeper  ex- 

At  the  naming  of  children  in  Perfia,  Mr  Francklin 
informs  11s  that  the  following  ceremony  is  obferved  : 

“  The  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  child  is  born,  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  woman  who  has  lain-in  af- 
femble  at  her  houfe,  attended  by  mufic  and  dancing 
girl;  hired  for  the  occafiou  ;  after  playing  and  dancing 
fome  time,  a  mullah  or  prieft  is  introduced,  who,  ta¬ 
king  the  child  in  his  arms,  demands  of  the  mother 
what  name  fhe  choofes  the  infant  (hould  be  called  by  ; 
being  told,  he  begins  praying,  and  after  a  Ihort  time 
applies  his  mouth  clofc  to  the  child’s  ear,  and  tells  him 
diftinftly  three  times  (calling  him  by  name)  to  re¬ 
member  and  be  obedient  to  his  father  and  mother,  to 
venerate  his  Koran  and  his  prophet,  to  abftain  from 
thofe  things  which  are  unlawful,  and  to  pra fliie  thofe 
things  which  are  good  and  virtuous.  Having  repeat¬ 
ed  the  Mahometan  profeffion  of  faith,  he  then  rede¬ 
livers  the  child  to  his  mother  ;  after  which  the  com¬ 
pany  are  entertained  with  fweetmeats  and  other  refrefh- 
ments,  a  part  of  which  the  females  prefent  always  take 
care  to  carry  away  in  their  pockets,  believing  it  to  be 
the  infallible  means  of  their  having  offspring  them- 
^  j^£lvC3.,, 

Intellectual  The  Perfians  excel  more  in  poetry  than  any  other 
excellence.  fort  of  literature'?  and  aftrologers  are  now  in  as  great 
reputation  in  Perfia  as  the  magi  were  formerly.  Their 
books  are  all  manuferipts,  the  art  of  printing  having 
not  yet  been  introduced  among  them  :  they  excel  in¬ 
deed  in  writing,  and  have  eight  different  hands.  They 
write  from  the  right-hand  to  the  left,  as  the  Arabs  do. 
In  their  fhort- hand /they  life  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet;  and  the  fame  letters,  differently  pointed,  will  have 
20  different  iignifications.  In  fhort,  the  Perfians  are 
born  with  as  good  natural  parts  as  any  people  in  the 
Eaft,  but  make  a  bad  ufe  of  them  y  being  great  dif- 
femblers,  cheats,  liars,  and  flatterers,  and  having  a  ftro.ng 
propenfity  to  voluptuoufnefs,  luxury,  idlentfs,  and  in- 
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dolence ;  vices  indeed  to  which  the  Afiatics  in  general 
are  much  addi&ed. 

PERSIAN  Wheel.  See  Hydrostatics.  _ 

PERSIC  A,  the  Peach,  is  by  Linnaeus  referred  to 
the  fame  clafs  and  genus  with  amygdalus;  however,  as 
they  are  fo  commonly  reckoned  to  be  different  genera, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  diftinguifh  them.  I  here 
are  a  great  variety  ef  peach-trees  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  fome  of  which  are  preferved  only  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  but  mod  of  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
fruit.  Of  thofe  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  the  principal  are,  i.  The  vulgaris,  or  common 
peach-tree,  with  double  flowers,  which  is  a  very  great 
ornament  in  gardens,  producing  very  large  double 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  red  or  purple  colour,  and  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  confiderable  fize.  z.  The  humilis,  or  dwarf- 
almond.  3.  The  africana,  or  double-flowering  dwarf- 
almond.  Thefe  two  reach  not  above  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  though  their  flowers  are  of  equal 
beauty  with  the  former. 

Of  the  peach-trees  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  their 
fruit  there  are  a  great  number,  to  deferibe  which  par¬ 
ticularly  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  They  are  raifed  from  the  ftones  of  the  fruit, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  autumn  on  a  bed  of  light 
dry  earth,  about  three  inches  deep  and  four  inches 
afunder.  In  the  winter  the  beds  fhould  be  covered 
with  mulch  to  proteft  them  from  the  froft.  In  this 
bed  they  fhould  remain  for  a  year  ;  when  they  are  to 
be  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  where  they  are 
to  remain  one  or  two  years;  after  which  they  muff  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  continue. 
PERSICANA,  in  botany.  See  Polygonum. 
PERSIGUS  Sinus,  in  ane.  geogr.  (Mela,  Pliny)  ; 
a  part  of  the  fea  which  the  Romans  called  Mare  Ru - 
brum ,  and  the  Greeks  Mare  Erythrtum  ;  walking  A- 
rabia  Felix  on  the  eaft,  between  which  and  Carmania, 
entering  into  the  land,  it  wafhes  Perfis  on.  the  fouth. 
Its  large  mouth  confifts  of  ftraight  Tides,  like  a  neck, 
and  then  the  land  retiring  equally  a  vaft  way,  and  the 
fea  furrounding  it  in  a  large  compafs  of  fhore,  there  ia 
exhibited  the  figure  of  a  human  head  (Mela).  Theo- 
phraftus  calls  this  bay  Sinus  Arabic  us,  a  name  it  equally 
claims  with  Perficus,  only  for  difliuaion  fake  Perjicus  is 
appropriated  to  it  by  others. 

PERS1MON.  See  Diospyros. — From  the  perfi- 
mon  is  made  a  very  palatable  liquor  in  the  .following 
manner  :  As  foon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  is  gathered,  which  is  very  eafy,  as  each  tree  is  well 
flocked  with,  them.  Thefe  perfimon  apples  are  put 
into  a  dough  of  wheat  or  other  flour,  formed  into 
cakes,  and  put  into  an  oven,  in  which  they  continue 
till  they  are  quite  baked  and  fufficiently  dry.  when 
they  are  taken  out  again  :  then,  in  order  to  brew  the 
liquor,  a  pot  full  of  water  is  put  on  the  fire,  and  fome 
of  the  cakes  are  put  in  :  thefe  become  foft  by  degrees  as 
the  water  grows  warm,  and  crumble  in  pieces  at  laft  ; 
the  pot  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  water  in 
it  well  ftirred  about,  that  the  eakps  may  mix  with  it z. 
this  is  then  poured  into  another  veffel,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  fteep  and  break  as  many  cakes  as  are  neceffary 
for  a  brewing:  the  malt  is  then  infufed,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceed  as  ufual  with  the  brewing.  Beer  thus  prepared 
is  reckoned  much  preferable  to  other  beer.  They  like- 
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wife  make  brandy  of  this  fruit  in  the  following  manner:  that  fatire  becomes  him.  He  was 
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having  colle&ed  a  fufficient  quantity  of  perfimons  in 
autumn,  they  are  altogether  put  into  a  veffel,  where 
they  lie  for  a  week  till  they  are  quite  foft :  then  they 
pour  water  on  them*  and  in  that  {late  they  are  left  to 
ferment  of  themfelves,  without  promoting  the  fermen¬ 
tation  by  any  addition.  The  brandy  is  then  made  in 
the  common  way,  and  is  faid  to  be  very  good,  efpe- 
cially  if  grapes  (in  particular  of  the  fweet  fort),  which 
are  wild  in  the  woods,  be  mixed  with  the  perfimon 
fruit.  Some  perfimons  are  ripe  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  moft  of  them  later,  and  fome  not  before  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  when  the  cold  firfl  overcomes 
their  acrimony.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  good 
for  joiners  inllruments,  fuch  as  planes,  handles  to  chi- 
fek,  &c.  but  if  after  being  cut  down  it  lies  expofed  to 
funlhine  and  rain,  it  is  the  firfl  wood  which  rots,  and 
in  a  year’s  time  there  is  nothing  left  but  what  is  ufe- 
lefs.  When  the  perfimon  trees  get  once  into  a  field, 
they  are  not  eafily  got  out  of  it  again,  as  they  fpread 
fo  much. 

PE  RSIS,  a  Roman  lady,  whom  St  Paul  falutes  in 
his  epiftle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  12.),  and  whom  he 
calls  his  beloved  filler.  He  fays  file  has  laboured  much 
for  the  Lord,  and  flill  labours.  Nothing  elfe  of  her 
life  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  nor  do  we  know  that  fhe 
is  honoured  by  any  church  ;  which  is  fomething  lin¬ 
gular. 

PERSIUS  (Flaccus  Aulus),  a  Latin  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  fatires.  He  was  born, 
according  to  fome,  at  Volterra  in  Tufcany  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  at  Tigulia,  in  the  gulf  Della  Specia, 
in  the  year  34.  He  was  educated  till  T2  years  old  at 
Volterra;  and  afterwards  continued  his  ftudiesat  Rome 
under  Palsemon  the  grammarian,  Virginius  the  rheto¬ 
rician,  and  Cornutus  the  Stoic  philofopher,  who  con¬ 
tracted  a  friendfhip  for  him.  Perfius  confulted  that 
illuiirioua  friend  in  the  compofition  ©f  his  verfes.  Lu¬ 
cian  alfo  lludied  with  him  under  Cornutus;  and  appear¬ 
ed  fo  charmed  with  his  verfes,  that  he  was  inceffantlv 
breaking  out  into  acclamations  at  the  beautiful  pai- 
fages  in  his  fatires  :  an  example  rarely  feen  in  poet3  of 
equal  rank.  He  was  a  Heady  friend,  a  good  fon,  an 
affe&ionate  brother  and  parent.  He  was  chafte,  meek, 
and  modeft  :  which  Ihows  how  wrong  it  is  to  judge  of 
a  man’s  morals  by  his  writings;*  for  the  fatires  of  Per¬ 
fius  are  not  only  licentious,  but  lharp  and  full  of  bit- 
ternefs.  He  wrote  but  feldom;  and  it  was  fome  time 
before  he  applied  himfelf  regularly  to  it. 

Perfms  was  of  a  weak  conllitution,  and  troubled 
with  a  bad  llomach,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  death 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  Six  of  his  fatires  remain  ; 
in  their  judgments  of  which  the  critics  have  been  much 
divided,  excepting  as  to  their  obfeurity,  Perfius  being 
indeed  the  moll  obfeure  of  all  the  Latin  poets.  As  a 
poet,  he  is  certainly  inferior  to  Horace  and  Juvenal  ; 
and  all  the  labours  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who  has  written 
a  moft  learned  and  elaborate  commentary  upon  him, 
cannot  make  him  equal  to  either  of  them  as  a  fatirift, 
though  in  virtue  and  learning  he  exceeded  them  both. 
He  was  a  profeffed  imitator  of  Horace  ;  yet  had  little 
of  Horace’s  wit,  eafe,  and  talent  at  ridicule.  His 
ftyle  is  grand,  figurative,  poetical,  and  fuitahle  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Stoic  philofophy  :  and  hence  he  ftiines 
moll  in  recommending  virtue  and  integrity  :  here  it  is 


too  grave  to  court 

the  mufes  with  fuccefs :  but  he  had  a  great  foul,  fuf-  u" 
ceptible  of  noble  fentiments,  which  give  a  grace  but 
to  indifferent  poetry.  His  cotemporaries  thought  high¬ 
ly  of  him.  Quintilian  allows,  that  Perfius,  although 
he  wrote  but  one  book  of  fatires,  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  true  glory,  Multum  et  vera  gloria  quamvis  uno  libro 
Perjius  meruit:  and  Martial  fays  much  the  fame  thing, 
Sapius  in  libro  memoratur  Perjius  uno ,  &c. 

PERSON,  an  individual  fubftance  of  a  rational  in¬ 
telligent  nature.  Thus  we  fay,  an  ambaffador  repre- 
fents  the  perfon  of  hi3  prince ;  and  that,  in  law,  the 
father  and  fon  are  reputed  the  fame  perfon. 

The  word  perfon ,  perfona ,  is  thought  to  be  borrow¬ 
ed  a  perfonandoy  from  perfonating  or  counterfeiting  ; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  firft  fignified  a  malic:  botaufe, 
as  Boethius  informs  us,  in  larva  concava jonus  volvatur: 
and  hence  the  adors  who  appeared  malked  on  the 
llage  were  fometimes  called  larvati  and  fometimes/>er» 
funati .  He  likewife  fays,  that  as  the  feveral  a&ors 

reprefented  each  a  fingle  individual  perfon,  viz  (Edi- 
pus,  or  Chremes,  or  Hecuba,  or  Medea  ;  for  this  rea- 
fon,  other  people,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  diftin- 
guilhed  by  fomething  in  their  form,  character,  &c. 
whereby  they  might  be  known,  came  likewife  t©  be 
called  by  the  Latins  perfona%  and  by  the  Greeks 
Again,  a$  a£lors  rarely  reprefented  any  but  great  and 
illuftrious  charaClers,  the  word  came  at  length  to  im¬ 
port  the  mind,  as  being  that  whofe  difpofitions  con- 
iiitute  the  character.  And  thus  men,  angels,  and  even 
God  himfelf,  were  called  perfons .  Things  merely  cor¬ 
poreal,  as  a  Hone,  a  plant,  or  a  hoife,  were  called  hy~ 
pojlafes  or  fuppoftay  but  never  perfons .  Hence  the 
learned  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  name  perfon  came  to  be 
ufed  to  fignify  fome  dignity,  whereby  a  perfon  is  di- 
ftinguilhed  from  another  ;  as  a  father,  hujband,  judge, 
magiftrate,  &c.  In  this  fenfe  we  are  to  underftand 
that  of  Cicero  :  “  Coefar  never  fpeaks  of  Pompey  but 
in  terms  of  honour  and  refpedt  :  lie  does  many  hard 
and  injurious  things,  however,  againft  his  perfon.” 

Perfon  we  have  already  defined  to  mean  an  indivi¬ 
dual  fubftance  of  a  reafonable  nature.  Now  a  thing 
may  be  individual  two  ways  :  1.  Logically,  becaufe  it 
cannot  be  predicated  of  any  other ;  as  Cicero,  Plato, 
&c.  2.  Phyfically  ;  in  which  fenfe  a  drop  of  water, 

feparated  from  the  ocean,  may  be  called  an  individual. 
Perfon  is  an  individual  nature  in  each  of  thefe  fenfes  : 
logically,  according  to  Boethius,  becaufe  perfon  is  not 
fpoken  of  univerfals,  but  only  of  fingulars  and  indivi¬ 
duals;  we  do  not  fay  the  perfon  of  an  animal  or  a  man, 
but  of  Cicero  and  Plato  :  and  phyfically,  fince  Socra¬ 
tes’s  hand  or  foot  are  never  confidered  as  perfons. 
This  laft  kind  of  individual  is  denominated  two  ways: 
pofitively,  when  the  perfon  is  faid  to  be  the  whole 
principle  of  a&ing  ;  for  to  whatever  thing  aClion  is 
attributed,  that  the  philofophers  call  a  perfon  :  and  ne¬ 
gatively,  as  when  we  fay,  with  the  Tliomills,  Sec.  that 
a  perfon  confifts  in  this,  that  it  does  not  exift  in  an¬ 
other  as  a  more  perfeCl  being.  Thu*  a  man,  though 
he  conlifts  of  two  different  things,  viz.  body  and  fpi- 
rit,  is  not  two  perfons ;  becaufe  neither  part  of  itfelf 
is  a  complete  principle  of  action,  but  one  perfon,  iince 
the  manner  of  his  confifting  of  body  and  fpirit  is  fuch 
as  conftitutes  one  whole  principle  of  a&ion  ;  nor  does 
he  exift  in  any  other  as  a  more  perfect  being ;  as,  for 
Z  2  example, 


Perfon. 
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example,  Socrates’s  foot  does  in  .Socrates,  or  a  drop  of 

water  in  the  ocean. 

Person,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  nouns 
or  pronouns  as,  .being  either  preyed  or  underftood, 
are  the  nominatives  in  all  inflexions  of  a  verb  ;  or  it 
is  the  agent  or  patient  in  all  finite  or  perfonal  verbs. 
See  Grammar. 

PERSONAL,  any  thing  that  concerns,  or  is  re¬ 
gained  to,  the  perfon  :  thus  it  is  a  maxim  in  ethics, 

that  all  faults  are  perfonal.  .  r  A1 

Person vi i  Aaion,  in  law,  is  an  aXion  levied  direftly 
and  foiely  againfi  the  perfon  ;  in  oppofition  to  a  real 
or  mixed  aXion.  See  Action. 

Personal  Goods,  or  Chattels,  in  law,  fignifies  any 
moveable  thing  belonging  to  a  perfon,  whether  alive 
or  dead.  See  Chattels. 

Personal  Identity.  See  Metaphysics,  Part  HI. 

Mil'Ll  Verb,  in  grammar,  a  verb  conjugated  in 
all  the  three  cerfons thus  called  in  oppofition  to  an 
imperfonal  verb,  or  that  which  has  the  third  petfon 

°n  PERSONALITY,  in  the  fehools,'  is  that  which 

conftitutes  an  individual  a  diftinft  perfon.  . 

PERSONATiE,  is  the  name  of  the  40th  order  in 
Linnteus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  confiding 
of  a  number  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are  furniflied  with 
an  irregular  gaping  or  grinning  petal,  which  ,n  figure 
Somewhat  refembles  the  fnout  of  an  animal.  1  he  bu  k 
•  of  the  genera  of  this  natural  order  arrange  themklves 
under  the  claffl  and  order  didynamia  aiigiofpermia  of 

the  Sexual  Method.  . 

The  reft,  although  they  cannot  enter  into  the  arti- 
ficii.l  clafs  iuft  meniioneJ,  for  want  of  the  clailic  cha¬ 
rter,  the  inequality  of  the  (lamina  ;  yet,  in  a  na- 
tural  method,  which  admits  of  greater  latitude,  may 
be  arranged  with  thofe  plants  which  they  referable  in 
their  habit  and  general  appearance,  and  particularly 
in  the  circumftances  expreffed  in  that  title. 

PERSONIFYING,  or  Person  alizing,  the  giving 
'  an  inanimate  being  the  figure,  fentiments,  and  Ian- 

gUj>  Blairi  in  his  LeXures  on  Rhetoric,  gives  this 
account  of  perfonification.  “  It  »  a  figure  the  ufe 
of  which  is  very  extenfive,  and  its  foundation  laid  deep 
in  human  nature.  At  firft  view,  and  when  confidered 
abftraXly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmoft 
boldnefs,  and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridi- 
culoiis  For  what  can  feem  more  remote  from  the 
track  of  reafonable  thought,  than  to  fpeak  of  ftones 
n a  trees  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they  were  living 


being  refllefs ,  or  a  difeafe  being  deceitful ;  fuch  exp  ref-  Perfonify 
fions  (how  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  ac-  fog. 
commodate  the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things 
that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abftra&  conceptions  of  it3 
own  forming. 

a  Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  pronenefs  in  human  nature  to  animate  all 
obje&s.  Whether  this  arifes  from  a  fort  of  affimilating 
principle,  from  a  propenfion  to  fpread  a  refemblance 
of  ourfelve3  over  all  other  things,  or  from  whatever 
other  caitfe  it  arifes,  fo  it  is,  that  almoft  every  emotion 
which  in  the  leaft  agitates  the  mind  beftows  upon  its 
obje£t  a  momentary  idea  of  life.  Let  a  man,  by  an 
unwary  ftep,  fprain  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his  foot  upon  a 
ftone.  and  in  the  ruffled  difeompofed  moment  he  will 
fometimes  feel  himfelf  difpofed  to  break  the  ftone  in 
pieces,  or  to  utter  paffionate  expreftions  againft  it,  as 
if  it  had  done  him  an  injury.  If  one  has  been  long 
accuftomed  to  a  ceitain  fet  of  obje&s,  which  have  made 
a  ft r.ong  im predion  on  his  imagination  ;  as  to  a  houfe, 
where  he  has  palled  many  agreeable  years  ;  or  to  field*, 
and  trees,  and  mountains,  among  which  he  has  often 
walked  with  the  greateft  delight ;  when  he  is  obliged 
to  part  with  them,  efpecially  if  be  has  no  profpe&  of 


ever 


ui  wm1  lh'-1**,  - - - j  a  ^  »  , 

feeing  them  again,  he  can  fcarce  avoid  having 


when  he  is  leaving 


creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  fenia- 
tion,  affeXions  and  aXions  ?  One  might  imagine  this 
to  be  no  more  than  childilh  conceit,  which  no  perfon 
of  tafte  could  relifh.  In  faX,  however,  the  cafe  is 
very  different.  No  fuch  ridiculous  effeX  is  produced 
by  perfonification  when  properly  employed ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor 
is  any  verv  uncommon  degree  of  pafiion  required  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  us  relifh  it.  All  poetry,  even  m  its  molt 
gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds  with  it.  rrom 
profe  it  is  far  from  being  excluded;  nay,  in  common 
conversion,  very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to 
it.  When  we  fay,  the  ground  thirjls  for  rain,  or  the 
earth  /miles  with  plenty  j  when  we  fpeak  of  ambition^ 


fomewhat  of  the  fame  feeling  as  _ 

old  friends.  They  feem  endowed  with  life.  They 
become  obje&s  of  his  affe&ion  ;  and,  in  the  moment 
of  his  parting,  it  fcarce  feems  abfurd  to  him  to  give 
vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  take  a  formal 

adieu.  . 

«  So  ftrong  is  that  imprefiion  of  life  which  is  made 
upon  us,  by  the  more  magnificent  and  ftriking  obje&s 
of  nature  efpecially,  that  1  doubt  not  in*  the  leaft  of 
this  having  been  one  caufe  of  the  multiplication  of 
divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  dryads 
and  naiad3,  of  the  genius  of  the  wood,  and  the  god  of 
the  river,  among  men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  eaiily  arofe  from  .this  turn 
of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  obje&s  had 
often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an  eafy 
tranfition  to  attribute  to  them  fome  real  divinity,  fome 
nnfeen  power  or  genius  which  inhabited  them,  or  in 
fome  peculiar  manner  belonged  to  them.  Imagination 
was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  fomewhat  to. reft 
upon  with  more  liability  ;  and  when  belief  coincided 
fo  much  with  imagination,  very  flight  caufes  would  be 
fufftcient  to  eftabliffl  it. 

“  From  this  dedu&ion  may  be  eafily  feen  how  at 
comes  to  pafs  that  perfonification  makes  fo  great  a 
figure  in  all  compofitions  where  imagination  or  paflion 
have  any  concern.  On  innumerable  occafions  it  is  the. 
very  language  of  imagination  and  paffion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  deferves  to  be  attended  to,  and  examined  with 
peculiar  care;  There  are  three  different  degrees  of 
this  figure,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  remark  and  diftm- 
gtiifli,°in  order  to  determine  the  propriety  of  its  ufe. 
The  firft  is,  when  fome  of  the  properties  or  qualities 
of  living  creatures  are  aferibed  to  inanimate  obje&s  y 
the  fecond,  when  thofe  inanimate  obje&s  are  introdu¬ 
ced  as  a&ing  like  fuch  as  have  life  ;  and  the  third, 
when  they  are  represented  either  as  fpeaking  to  us,  or 
as  liftening  to  what  we  fay  to  them.”  # 

The  ingenious  profeffor  goes  on  to  inveftigate  the 

nature  of  perfonification  at  confiderable  length.  We 


PER 

fonify*  /hall. give  his  caution  for  the  ufe  of  it  in  profe  corqpo- 
ing-  fitions,  in  which  he  informs  us  this  figure  requires  to 
ufed  with  great  moderation  and  delicacy.  “  The 
fame  liberty  is  not  allowed  tp  the  imagination  there  as 
in  poetry.  The  fame  affift^nces  cannot  be  obtained 
for  raifing  paflion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of 
numbers  and  the  glow  of  ftyle.  However,  addreffes 
to  inanimate  objedls  are  not  excluded  from  profe  \  but 
have  their  place  only  in  the  higher  fpecies  of  oratory. 
A  public  fpeakermay  on  fome  oecrfions  very  properly 
addrefs  religion  or  virtue ;  or  his  native  country,  or 
fome  city  or  province,  which  has  fufFered  perhaps 
great  calamities,  or  been  the  fcene  of  fome  memorable 
sdlion.  But  we  mull  remember,  that  as  fuch  addreffes 
are  among  the  highefl  efforts  of  eloquence,  they  fhould 
never  be  attempted  unlefs  by  perfons  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  genius  :  for  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  defign  of 
moving  our  paffions  by  them,  he  is  fare  of  being 
laughed  at.  Of  all  frigid  things,  the  moft  frigid  are 
the  aukward  and  unfeafonable  attempts  fometimes 


PER 

made  towards  fuch  kind3  of  perfonificatidn,  efpecially  Perfoniijr- 
if  they  be  long  continued.  We  fee  the  writer  or  m£*  , 

fpeaker  toiling  and  labouring  to  exprefs  the  language  ,r~v™ 
of  force  paflion  which  he  neither  feels  himfelf  nor  can 
make  us  feel.  We  remain  not  only  cchl,  but  frozen  ; 
and  are  at  full  leifure  to  criticife  on  the  ridiculous 
figure  which  the  perfonified  objedl  makes,  when  we 
ought  to  have  been  tranfported  with  a  glow  of  enthu- 
fiafm.  Some  of  the  French  writers,  particularly  Bof- 
fuet  and  Flechier,  in  their  fermons  and  funeral  ora¬ 
tions,  have  attempted  and  executed  this  figure  not 
without  warmth  and  dignity.  Their  works  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  worthy  of  being  confulted  for  inllan;  es  of 
this  and  of  feveral  other  ornaments  of  ft)le.  Indeed 
the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  genius  is  more 
fuited  to  this  bold  fpecies  of  oratory,  than  the  more 
corredf  but  lefs  animated  genius  of  the  Britifh,  who  in 
their  profe  woiks  very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  h’gli 
figures  of  eloquence.” 
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PERSPECTIVE. 


PERSPECTIVE  is  the  art  of  drawing  on  a  plane 
futface  true  refembhnees  or  pidtures  of  objedls, 
as'  the  objedfs  themfelves  appear  to  the  eye  from  any 
diftance  and  fituation,  real  or  imaginary. 

It  was  in  the  16th  century  that  Perfpeflive  was  re¬ 
vived,  or  rather  reinvented.  It  owes  its  birth  to  paint¬ 
ing,  and  particularly  to  that  branch  of  it  which  was 
employed  in  the  decorations  of  the  theatre,  where  larid- 
fespes  were  properly  introduced,  and  which  would  have 
looked  unnatural  and  horrid  if  the  fize  of  the  objects 
had  not  been  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  their  di- 
llance  from  the  eye.  We  learn  trom  Vitruvius,  that 
Agatharchus,  infir  udfed  by  zEfchvlus,  was  the  firfi 
who  wrote  upon  this  fubjedi  ;  and  that  afterwards  the 
principles  of  this  art  were  more  difiindt’v  taught  by 
Democritus  and  Anaxagoras,  the  difciples  of  Aga¬ 
tharchus.  Of  the  theory  of  this  art,  as  deferibed  by 
them,  we  know  nothing  ;  fince  none  of  their  writings 
have  efeaped  the  general  wreck  that  was  made  of  an¬ 
cient  literature  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.  However, 
the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy  was  accompanied  with 
a  revival  of  this  art. 

The  firft  perfon  who  attempted  to  laydown  the 
rules  of  perfpedlive  was  Pietro  del  Borgo,  ail  Italian. 
He  fuppofed  objedls  to  be  placed  beyond  a  tranfpa- 
rent  tablet,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  the  images  which 
rays  of  light,  emitted  from  them,  would  make  upon 
it.  But  we  do  not  know  what  fuccefs  he  had  in  this 
attempt,  becaufe  the  book  which  he  wrote  upon  this 
fubjedt  is  not  now  extant.  It  is,  however,  very  much 
commended  by  the  famous  Egnazio  Dante  ;  and,  up¬ 
on  the  principles  of  Borgo,  Albert  Durer  confirudted 
a  machine,  by  which  he  could  trace  the  perfpedHve 
appearance  of  objects. 

Balthazar  Perufli  ftudied  the  writings  of  Borgo,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  them  more  intelligible.  To  him 
we  owe  the  difeovery  of  points  of  difiance,  to  which 
all  lines  that  make  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the 
ground-line  are  drawn.  A  little  time  after,  Guido 
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Ulbaldi,  another  Italian,  found  that  all  the  lines  that 
are  parallel  to  one  another,  if  they  be  inclined  to  the 
ground-line,  converge  to  fome  point  in  the  horizontal 
line  ;  and  that  through  this  point  alfo,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  eye,  parallel  to  them,  will  pafs.  Thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  put  together  enabled  him  to  make  out  a  pretty  7 
complete  theory  of  perfpedfive. 

Great  improvements  were  made  in  the  rules  of  per-  - 
fpedfive  bv  fubfequent  geometricians  •,  particularly  by 
profeffor  Gravefende,  and  ftfll  more  by  Dr  Brook  Tay¬ 
lor,  whofe  principles  are  in  a  great  meafure  new,  and 
far  more  general  than  any  before  him. 

In  order  to  uuderitand  the  principles  of  perfpedfive, 
it  will  be  proper  to  confider  the  plane  on  which  the 
reprefentation  is  to  be  made  as  tranfparent,  and  inter  - 
pofed  between  the  eye  of  the  fpedfator  and  the  ohjcdh  ' 
to  be  reprefented.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  perfon  at  a  win¬ 
dow  looks  through  an  upright  pane  of  glafs  at  any 
object:  beyond  it,  arid,  keeping  his  head  Heady,  draws 
the  figure  of  the  objedf  upon  the  glafs  with  a  black 
lead  pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  the  pencil  touched  the 
ohjed|  itfelf ;  he  would  then  have  a  true  reprefenta¬ 
tion  of  the  objedt  in  perfpedlive  as  it  appears  to  his 
eye. 

In  orier  to  this  two  things  are  nccefiary  :  firfi,  that 
the  glafs  be  laid  over  with  ftrong  gum  water,  which;, 
when  dry,  will  be  fit  for  drawing  upon,  and  will  re¬ 
tain  the  traces  of  the  pencil ;  and,  fecondly,  that  he 
looks  through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal, 
fixed  about  a  foot  from  the  glafs,  between  it  and  his 
eye,  and  that  he  keeps  his  eye  clofe  to  the  hole  ;  other- 
wife  he  might  fhift  the  pofition  of  his  head,  and  conse¬ 
quently  make  a  falfe  delineation  of  the  objedt; 

Having  traced  out  the  figure  of  the  objedt,  he  may 
go  over  it  again  with  pen  and  ink  ;  and  when  tliat  ig 
dry,  put  a  (heet  of  paper  upon  it,  and  trace  it  there¬ 
on  with  a  pencil:  then  taking  away  the  paper  and 
laying  it  on  a  table,  he  may  fmiih  the  picture  by  giving 
it  the  colours,  lights,  and  fhades,  as  the  fees  them  in 
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tU  objed  itftlf ;  and  then  he  will  have  a  true  reftm- 
bbucc  of  the  objedl.  ,  «  c 

To  every  perfon  who  has  a  general  knowledge  of 

the  principles  of  optics,  this  mud  be  felf-evtdent :  l(or 
•as  vifion  is  occaftoned  by  pencils  of  rays  com, og  in 
ftraight  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point  of  the  ylible 
o  Vi  eel,  it  is  plain  that,  by  joining  the  points  m  the 
tranfparent  plane,  through  which  all  tholepencisre. 
ipedively  pafs,  an  exad  reprefentation  muft  be  formed 
of  the  objed,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  in  that  particular 
pofition,  and  at  that  determined  diftauce  :  and  were  pic¬ 
tures  of  things  to  be  always  firft  drawn  on  tranfpaient 
planes,  this  iimple  operation,  with  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded,  would  comprife  the  whole  theory  and 
pradice  of  perfpedive.  As  this,  however,  is  far  fiom 
being  the  cafe,  rules  muft  be  deduced  from  the  fc.ences 

of  optics  and  geometry  for  drawing  repreientations  ot 
vifible  objeds  on  opaque  planes ;  and  the  application 
of  thefe  rules  conftitutes  what  is  properly  called  the 

art  of  perfpedlive.  _  . 

Previous  to  our  laying  down  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  of  this  art,  it  may  not  be  improper  joobferve, 
thatwhen  a  perfon  Hands  right  againft  the  middle  ofone 

•  end  of  a  long  avenue  or  walk,  which  is  ftraight  and  equal¬ 
ly  broad  throughout,  the  Tides  thereof  feem  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  as  they  are  further 
and  further  from  his  eye  ;  or  the  angles  under  which 
their  different  parts  are  feen,  become  lefs  and  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  diltance.  from  his  eye  mcreafes  !  and  >t 
the  avenue  be  very  long,  the  Tides  of  it  at  the  fartheft 
end  will  feem  to  meet:  and  there  an  object  that 
would  cover  the  whole  breadth  of  the  aver  ue,  and  oe 
of  a  height  equal  to  that  breadth,  would  appear  only 
to  be  a  mere  point.  See  Optics,  n°  219,  220. 

Having  made  thefe  preliminary  observations*  ",e 
proceed  to  the  pradice  of  perfpedive,  which  is  built 
■upon  the  following 

( Fundamental )  THEOREM  I. 

Let  abed  (fig.i.  Plate  CCCLXXX1II.)  reprefent 
the  ground-plan  of  the  figure  to  be  thrown  into  per- 
foedive,  and  efgh  the  tranfparent  plane  through 

which  it  is  viewed  by  the  eye  at  E.  Let  thefe  planes 
Tnterfed  in  the  ftraight  line  k  l.  Let  B  be  any  pent 
in  the  ground -plan,  and  B  E  a  ftraight  line,  the  path 
of  a  ray  of  light  from  that  point  to  the  eye.  Ihis 
will  pafs  through  the  plan tefgh  m  fonse  j  {" 

B  will  be  feen  through  that  point,  and  b  will  be  the 
oidure,  image,  or  reprefentation  of  B. 

P  If  BA  be  drawn  in  the  ground  plan,  making  any 
angle  BAK  with  the  common  interfediou,  and  HV 
be^drawn  parallel  to  it,  meeting  the  pidure-plane  or 
perfpedive  plane  in  V,  and  VA  be  drawn,  the, point  , b 
l  in  the  line  VA  fo  fituated  that  BA  is  to  EV  as 

t0  For  fince  EV  and  B.A  are  parallel,  the  figure 
BA£VE£B  is  iu  one  plane,  cutting  the  perfpettive- 
plane  in  the  ftraight  line  V  A  j  the  triangles  BAi, 
E Vb,  are  fimilar,  and  BA  :  EV  —  iA  .  b\ . 

Cor.  1.  If  B  be  beyond  the  pidure,  its  pidure* 
is  above  the  interfedion  kb;  but  if  B  be  between  the 
eye  and  the  pidure,  as  at  B',  its  pidure  i  is  be- 

*°  g/if  two  other  parallel  lines  BA',  ES,  be  drawn, 


and  A',  S,  be  joined,  the  pidure  of  B  is  in  the  inter* 
fedion  of  the  lines  AV  and  A'S. 

3  The  line  BA  is  reprefented  by  b A,  or  b A  is  the 
pidure  of  BA ;  and  if  AB  be  infinitely  extended,  it 
will  be  reprefented  by  AV.  V  is  therefore  called 
the  vani/hing  point  of  the  line  AB. 

4.  All  lines  parallel  to  AB  are  reprefented  by  lines 
converging  to  V  from  the  points  where  thefe  lines  in¬ 
terred  the  perfpedive  plane  ;  and  therefore  V  is  the 
vanilhing  point  of  all  fuch  parallel  lines. 

5.  The  pidures  of  all  lines  parallel  to  the  perfpec- 
tive- plane  are  parallel  to  the  lines  themfelves. 

6.  If  through  V  be  drawn  IiVD  parallel  to  k  /,  the 

angle  EVH  is  equal  to  BAK.  . 

Remark.  .The  propofition  now  demonltrated  is  not 
limited  to  any  inclination  of  the  pidure-piane  to  t_.e 
ground-plane  ;  but  it  is  nlual  to  confider  them  as  per- 
pendicular  to  each  other,  and  the  ground  plane  as  ho¬ 
rizontal.  Hence  the  line  kl  is  called  the  ground  tine, 
and  OH  the  horizon-line;  and  VK,  perpendicular  to 
both,  is  called  the  height  oj  the  eye.  ‘ 

If  ES  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  picture-plane, 
it  will  cut  it  in  a  point  S  of  the  horizon-line  direftly 
oppofite  to  the  eye.  This  is  called  th c  point  ofjtght, 

°r  r^rtemdures  of  all  vertical  lines  are  vertical,  and 
the  pidures  of  horizontal  lines  are  horizontal,  becaufe 
thefe  lines  are  parallel  to  the  perfpedive  plane. 

8.  The  point  of  light  S  is  the  vamfhmg  point  ot 
all  lines  perpendicular  to  the  perfpedive  plane. 

The  above  propofition  is  a  fufficient  foundation  tor 
the  whole  pradice  of  perfpedive,  whether  on  dired  or 
inclined  pidures,  and  ferves  to  fuggeft  all  the  various 
pradical  conftrudions,  each  of  which  has  advantages 
which  full  particular  purpofes.  Writers  on  the  fubjed 
have  either  confined  themfelves  to  one  conftrudion, 
from  an  affedation  of  fimplicity  or  fondnefs  for  lyitem; 
or  have  multiplied  precepts,  by  giving  every  conftruc- 
tion  for  every  example,  in  order  to  make  a  great  book, 
and  give  the  fubjed  an  appearance  of  importance  and 
difficulty.  An  ingenious  pradmoner  will  avoid  both 
extremes,  and  avail  himfelf  of  the  advantage  of  each 
conftrudion  as  it  happens  to  fuit  his  purpofe.  We 
fhall  now  proceed  to  the  pradical  rules,  which  require 
110  confideration  of  interceding  planes,  and  are  all  per¬ 
formed  on  the  perfpedive  plane  by  means  of  certain 
fubftitutions  for  the  place  of  the  eye  and  the  original 
figure.  The  general  fubftitution  is  as  follows : 

Let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  firlt  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ground-plan,  and  the  fpedator  to  Hand  at  I’ 
(fig  2  )  Let  it  be  propofed  that  the  ground  plan  is 
to  be  reprefented  on  a  plane  furface,  Handing  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  the  line  OKI  of  the  plan,  and  that  the 
point  K  is  immediately  oppoiite  to  the  fpedator, 
or  that  FK  is  perpendicular  to  GL  :  then  Hi  i 
equal  to  the  diftancc  of  the  fpedator’s  eye  from  the 

P1  Now  fuppofe  a  piece  of  paper  laid  on  the  plan  wtth 
its  ftraight  edge  lying  on  the  line  GL  ;  raJJ  ’  °™ 
this  paper  KS  perpendicular  to  GL,  and  make  it 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  ground-plan. 
This  may  be  much  greater  than  the  height  of  a  man, 
becaufe  the  fpedator  may  be  Handing  on  a  place  much 
raifed  above  the  ground-plan.  Obferve  alfo  that 
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muft  be  mefifured  on  the  fame  fcale  on  which  the 
ground-plan  and  the  diftance  FK  were  meafured. 
Then  draw  HSO  parallel  to  GL.  This  will  be  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  and  (when  the  pi&ure  is  fet  upright  on 
GL)  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  fpe&ator’s  eye,  and 
the  point  S  will  be  dire&ly  oppofite  to  his  eye.  It  is 
therefore  called  the  principal  point ,  or  point  of  fight.  The 
diilance  of  his  eye  from  this  point  will  be  equal  to 
FK.  Therefore  make  SP  (in  the  line  SK)  equal  to 
FK,  and  P  is  the  proje&ing  point  or  fubftitute  for 
the  place  of  the  eye.  It  is  fometimes  convenient  to 
place  P  above  S,  fometimes  to  one  fide  of  it  on  the 
horizontal  line,  and  in  various  other  fituations  ;  and 
writer*,  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  the  principles  of 
the  theory,  have  given  it  different  denominations,  fuch 
as  point  of  ( li/lance ,  point  of  view,  &c  It  is  merely  a 
fubftitute  for  the  point  E  in  fig.  i.  and  its  mofl  natu¬ 
ral  fituation  is  below,  as  in  this  figure. 

The  art  of  perfpe&ive  is  conveniently  divided  into 
ichnography,  which  teaches  how  to  make  a  perfpec- 
tive  draught  of  figures  on  a  plane,  commonly  called  the 
ground-plan;  and  scenography,  which  teaches  how 
to  draw  folid  figures,  or  fuch  figures  as  are  raifed  above 
this  plan. 

Fundamental  Prob.  I.  To  put  into  perfpe&ive  any  given 
point  of  the  ground  plan. 

Firft  general  conftru&ion. 

Plate  From  B  and  P  (fig.  2.)  draw  any  two  parallel  lines 
#ecLxxxiu«  B  A ,  PV,  cutting  th^  ground-line  and  horizon-line  in  A 
and  V,  and  draw  BP,  AV,  cutting  each  other  in  b  ; 
b  is  the  pi&ure  of  B. 

For  it  is  evident  that  BA,  PV,  of  this  figure  are 
analogous  to  BA  and  EV  of  fig.  i.  and  that 
BA  :  PV=£A  :  bV\ 

If  BA'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GL,  PV  will 
fall  on  PS,  and  need  not  be  drawn.  A  V  will  be  A'S. 
—  This  is  the  moil  eafy  conftru&ion,  and  is  nearly  the 
fame  with  FergufonY 

Second  general  conftru&ion. 

Draw  two  line3  BA,  BA",  and  two  lines  PV,  PD, 
parallel  to  them,  and  draw  AV,  A"D,  cutting  each 
other  in  b:  b  is  the  pi&vire  of  B  by  Cor.  2. — This  con- 
ftru&ion  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rules  of  perfpe&ive 
that  are  to  be  fousd  in  the  Looks  on  this  fubje&.  They 
appear  in  a  variety  of  forms,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
inattention  of  the  authors  to  the  principles.  The  rule 
mofl:  generally  adhered  to  is  as  follows : 

Draw  BA  (fig.  3.)  perpendicular  to  the  ground¬ 
line,  and  AS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  fet  off  A 3  equal 
to  BA.  Set  off  SD  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye 
in  the  oppofite  dire&ion  from  S  that  £  is  from  A, 
where  B  and  E  of  fig.  1.  are  on  oppofite  Tides  of  ihe 
pi&ure  ;  otherwife  fet  them  the  fame  way.  D  is  called 
the  point  of  diftance.  Draw  £D,  cutting  AS  in  B. 
This  is  evidently  equivalent  to  drawing  BA  and  PS 
perpendicular  to  the  ground-line  an  1  horizon  line,  and 
B#  and  PD  making  an  angle  of  450  with  thefe  lines, 
with  the  additional  puzzle  about  the  way  of  fetting 
off  and  SD,  which  is  avoided  in  the  conftru&iorv 
here  given. 

This  uiual  conftru&ion,  however,  by  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  and  the  point  of  diftance,  is  extremely  fimple  and 
convenient  ;  and  two  points  of  diflance,  one  on  each 
fide  of  S,  ferve  for  all  point3  of  the  ground  plan.  But 
the  firft  general  conftru&ion  requires  Hill  fewer  lines, 


if  BA  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GL,  Becaufe  PV 
will  then  coincide  with  PS. 

Third  general  conftru&ion. 

Draw  BA  from  the  given  point  B  perpendicular  to 
the  ground-line,  and  AS  to  the  point  of  fight.  From 
the  point  of  diftance  D  fet  off  D  d  equal  to  BA,  on 
the  fame  or  the  contrary  fide  as  S,  according  as  B  is  on 
the  fame  or  the  contrary  fide  ©f  the  picture  as  the  eye. 
Join  d>  A,  and  draw  D3  parallel  to  dA .  b  is  the 
pi&ure  of  B.  For  SD,  Dd,  are  equal  to  the  dif- 
tances  of  the  eye  and  given  point  from  the  pi&ure,  and 
SD:Dd=bS:bA. 

This  conftru&ion  does  not  naturally  arife  from  the 
original  line*,  but  is  a  geometrical  confequence  from 
their  pofition  and  magnitude  ;  and  it  is  of  all  others 
the  inoft  generally  convenient,  as  the  perpendicular 
diftances  of  anyr  number  of  points  may  be  arranged 
along.SD  without  eonfufion,  and  their  dire&  fituations 
transferred  to  the  ground-line  by  perpendiculars  fuch 
as  BA  ;  and  nothing  is  eafier  than  drawing  parallels, 
either  by  a  parallel  ruler  or  a  bevel-fquare,  ufed  by  all 
who  pra&ife  drawing. 

Prob.  2  To  put  any  fraight  line  BC  (fig.  4.)  of 
the  ground  plan  in  perfpettive. 

Find  the  pi&ures  b>  c ,  of  its  extreme  points  by  any 
of  the  foregoing  conftru&ions,  and  join  them  by  the 
ftraight  line  be. 

Perhaps  the  following  conftru&ion  will  be  found 
very  generally  convenient. 

Produce  CB  till  it  meet  the  ground-line  in  A,  and 
draw  PV  parallel  to  it*  and  AV,  and  PB,  PC,  cut¬ 
ting  AV  in  by  c.  V  is  its  vanifhing  point,  by  Cor.  3. 
of  the  fundamental  theorem. 

It  muft  be  left  to  the  experience  and  fagacity  of  the 
drawer  to  fele&  fuch  conftru&ions  as  are  molt  fuitable 
to  the  multiplicity  of  the  figures  to  be  drawn. 

Prob.  3.  To  put  any  rediiineal  fgure  of  the  ground- 
plan  in  perfpeflive. 

Put  the  bounding  lines  m-peifpe&ive,  and  the  pro¬ 
blem  is  folved. 

The  variety  of  conftru&ions  of  this  problem  is  very" 
great,  and  it  would  fill  a  volume  to  give  them  all. 
The  moft  generally  convenient  is  to  find  the  vanifhing 
points  of  the  bounding  lines,  and  conne&  thefe  with 
the  points  of  their  interfe&ion  with  the  ground-line. 
For  example,  to  put  the  fquare  ABCD  (fig.  5.)  into 
perfpe&ive. 

Draw  from  the  proje&ing  point  PV,  PW,  parallel 
to  AB,  BC,  and  let  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA,  meet  the 
ground-line  in  «,  *,  /?,  and  draw  «V,  *TV,  *W,  /AV, 
cutting  each  other  in  a  bed,  the  pi&ure  of  the  fquare 
ABCD.  The  demonftration  is  evident. 

This  conftru&ion,  however,  runs  the  figure  to  great 
diftances  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  line  when  any  of 
the  lines  of  the  original  figure  are%nearly  parallel  to  the 
ground-line. 

The  following  conftru&ion  (fig.  6.)  avoids  this  in¬ 
convenience. 

Let  D  be  the  point  of  diftance.  Draw  the  perpen¬ 
diculars  A«,  B3,  C*  D4  and  the  lines  A  e,  I \f9  CgT 
D h9  parallel  to  PD.  Draw  S«,  S3,  S *,  SJ9  and 
D/,  Dgy  Bhy  cutting  the  former  in  a9  b9  c9  d9  the 
angles  of  the  pi&ure. 

It  is  not  neceffary  that  D  be  the  point  of  diftance,: 
only  the  lines  Ae9  B f}  &c.  muft  be  parallel  to  PD. 

Remark . 
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Rente, rL  In  all  the  foregoing  conftruftions  the  ne- 
ceilary  lines  (and  even  the  ftnifhed  picture)  are  fre- 
quently  confounded  with  the  original  figure.  lo 
avoid  this  great  inconvenience,  the  writers  on  per- 
fpeftive  direft  us  to  tranfpofe  the  figure  ;  that  is,  to 
transfer  it  to  the  other  fide  of  the  ground  fine,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  the  perpendiculars  A«,  B0,  C*,  D  ,  till  *A  , 
SB',  Ic.  are  refpeaively  equal  to  As  BA,  &c  S  or 
inftead  of  the  original  figure,  to  ufe  only  its  tranfpofed 
fubftitute  ABCD'.  This  is  an  extremely  proper 
method.  But  in  this  cafe  the  point  P  mull  alfo  be 
tranfpofed  to  P'  above  S,  in  order  to  retain  the  firlt 
'Plate  or  moft  natural  and  fimple  conftru<ftion,  as  in  fig.  7- 5 
fCccLxixiii  where  it  is  evident,  that  when  BA — AB',  ana  —  > 

and  B'P'  is  drawn,  cutting  AS  in  b,  we  have 
iA  :  iS  =  B'A  :  P'S,  =  B  A  :  PS,  and  b  is  the  p'fture 
of  B  :  whence  follows  the  truth  of  all  the  fubfequent 
conftruftions  with  the  traiifpofed  figure. 

Prob.  4.  To  put  any  curvi/ineal  figure  to  the  ground- 

plan  into  perfpeaive .  .  r 

Put  a  fnflicient  number  of  its  points  in  perfpeaive 
by  the  foregoing  rules,  and  draw  a  curve  line  through 

eiTis  well  known  that  the  conic  feftions  and  fome 
other  curves,  when  viewed  obliquely,  are  conic  feftions 
or  curves  of  the  fame  kinds  with  the  originals,  with 
different  pofitions  and  proportions  of  their  principal 
lines,  and  rules  may  be  given  for  defcribing  their  pic¬ 
tures  founded  on  this  property.  But  thefe  rules  are 
very  various,  unconnefted  with  the  general  theory  of 
oerfpeftive,  and  more  tedious  in  the  execution,  with¬ 
out  being  more  accurate  than  the  general  rule  now  gi¬ 
ven.  It  would  be  a  ufelefs  affeftation  to  infert  them 

in  this  elementary  treatife.  ,  ,  .  f 

We  come  in  the  next  place  to  the  delineation  of 
figures  not  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  of  fohd  figures. 
For  this  purpofe  it  is  neceffary  to  demonfirate  the  fol- 
lowing 

THEOREM  II. 

The  length  of  any  vertical  line  ftanding  on  the 
ground  plane  is  to  that  of  its  pifture  as  the  height  of 
the  eye  to  the  d'iftance  of  the  horizon  line  from  the 

Let  BC  be  the  vertical  line  ftanding  on  B,  and  let 
EF  be  a  vertical  line  through  the  eye.  Make  BD 
equal  to  EF,  and  draw  DE,  CE,  BE.  It  is  evident 
that  DE  will  cut  the  horizoa  line  in 1  fome  point  d  CE 
will  cut  the  pifture  plane  me,  and  BE  will  cut  it  mb, 
and  that  b  c  will  be  the  pidureof  BC,  and  is  ver  i- 
cal,  and  that  BC  is  to  bo  as  BD  to  bd,  or  as  Er  to 

U'Cor.  The  pifture  of  a  vertical  line  ^  divided  in 
the  fame  ratio  as  the  line  itfelr.  l  or  BC  .  BM_ 

h  c  \bm.  .  t  .7  • 

Prob.  5.  To  put  a  vertical  line  of  a  given  length  in 

perfpeaive  funding  on  a  given  point  of  the  pifture. 

Through  the  given  point  b  (Fig.  8.)  of  the  pidure, 
draw  Si  A  from  the  point  of  fight,  and  draw  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  AD,  and  make  AE  equal  to  the  length  or 
height  of  the  given  line.  Join  ES,  and  draw  b  ^pa¬ 
rallel  to  AD,  producing  be,  when  neceiiary,  till  jit 
cut  the  horizontal  line  in  d,  and  we  have  be  :bd,— 
AD  :  AE,  that  is,  as  the  length  of  the  given  line  to 
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the  height  of  the  eye,  and  l  d  is  the  diftance  of  thf 
horizon-line  from  the  point  b,  which  is  the  picture  of 
the  toot  of  the  line.  Therefore  (Theor.  2.)  b  c  is  the 
required  pifture  of  the  vertical  line. 

This  problem  occurs  frequently  in  views  of  archi- 
tefture ;  and  a  compendious  method  of  folving  it  would 
be  peculiarly  convenient.  For  this  purpofe,  draw 
a  vertical  line  XZ  at  the  margin  Of  the  pifture,  or  on 
a  feparate  paper,  and  through  any  point  V  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon-line  draw  VX.  Set  off  XY,  the  height  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  line,  and  draw  V Y.  Then  from  any  points  b,  r, 
on  which  it  is  required  to  have  the  piftures  of  lines 
equal  to  XY,  draw  bS,  rt,  parallel  to  the  horizon  line, 
and  draw  the  verticals  Si 1,  tv:  thefe  have  the  lengths 
required,  which  may  be  transferred  to  b  and  r.  This, 
with  the  third  general  conftruftion  for  the  bafe  points, 
will  fave  all  the  confufion  of  lines  which  would  arife 
from  conftrufting  each  line  apart. 

Prob.  6.  To  put  any  f  oping  line  in  perfpeaive. 

From  the  extremities  of  this  line,  fuppofe  perpendi¬ 
culars  making  the  ground  plane  in  two  points,  which 
we  ftiall  call  the  bafe  points  of  the  Hoping  line.  Put 
thefe  bafe  points  in  perfpeftive,  and  draw,  by  laft  pro¬ 
blem,  the  perpendiculars  from  the  extremities.  Join 
thefe  by  a  ftraight  line.  It  will  be  the  pifture  re- 

qUpROB.  7.  To  put  a  fquare  in  perfpeaive,  as  feen  by  a 
perfon  net  funding  right  againf  the  middle  of  either  of 
itsfdes,  but  rather  nearly  even  with  one  of  its  corners. 
In  fig.  9.  let  ABCD  be  a  true  fquare,  viewed  by  an 
obfetver,  not  ftanding  at  0,  direftly  againft  the  middle 
of  its  fide  AD,  but  at  O  almoft  even  with  its  corner 
D,  and  viewing  the  fide  AD  under  the  angle  AOD  5 
the  angle  AoD  (under  which  he  would  have  feen  AD 
from  0)  being  60  degrees.  . 

Make  AD  in  fig.  10.  equal  lo  AD  in  fig.  9.  and 
draw  SP  and  00  parallel  to  AD.  Then,  in  fig.  10. 
let  O  be  the  place  of  the  obfeiver’s  eye,  and  SO  be 
perpendicular  to  SP ;  then  S  (hall  be  the  point  of  fight 
in  the  horizofl  SP. 

Take  SO  in  your  compaffes,  and  fet  that  extent 
from  S  to  P  :  then  P  Ihall  be  the  true  point  of  di¬ 
ftance,  taken  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

From  A  and  D  draw  the  ftraight  lines  AS  and 
DS  ;  draw  alfo  the  ftraight  line  AP,  interfefting  DS 

Laftly,  to  the  point  of  interfeftion  C  draw  BC  pa¬ 
rallel  to  AD  ;  and  ABCD  in  fig.  10.  will  be :  a _true 
perfpeftive  reprefentation  of  the  fquare  ABCD  in 
fig.  9.  The  point  M  is  the  centre  of  each  fquare,  and 
AMC  and  BMD  are  the  diagonals. 

Prob.  8.  To  put  a  reticulated  fquare  in  perfpeftive,  as 
feen  by  a  perfon  famling  oppojite  to  the  middle  of  one 

of  its  fdes.  .......  r 

A  reticulated  fquare  is  one  that  13  divided  into  le- 
veral  little  fquares,  like  net-work,  as  fig.  II.  each  fide 
of  which  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  the 
whole  furface  into  four  times  four  (or  x6)  equal 

fquares.  1  ,  . 

Having  divided  this  fquare  into  the  given  number 
of  leffer  fquares,  draw  the  two  diagonals  A  x  C  and 

B  ‘X  D.  .  , 

Make  AD  in  fig.  12.  equal  to  AD  in  fig.  1 1.  and 
divine  it  into  four  equal  parts,  as  A  e,  eg,  g  i,  and  >  -U. 
Draw  SP  for  the  horizon,  parallel  to  AD.  and, 

through 
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through  the  middle  pointy  of  AD,  draw  OS  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  AD  and  SP  —  Make  S  the  point  of  fight, 
and  O  the  place  of  the  observer's  eye. 

Take  SP  equal  to  SO,  and  P  fhali  be  the  true  point 
of  diflance. — Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight, 
and  AP  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfering  DS  in 
C  :  then  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD>  and  the  outlines 
of  the  reticulated  fquare  ABCD  will  be  finifhed. 

From  the  divifion  points  e>  g,  i9  draw  the  ftraight 
line3  e  f,  g  h>  i  k>  tending  towards  the  point  of  light 
S;  and  draw  BD  for  one  of  the  diagonals  of  the 
fquare,  the  other  diagonal  AC  being  already  drawn. 

Through  the  points  r  and  j,  where  thefe  diagonals 
cut  ef  and  t  k9  draw  Im  parallel  to  AD.  Through 
the  centre-point  x,  where  the  diagonals  cut  g  h,  draw 
no  parallel  to  AD  — L- fifty,  through  the  points  v  and 
w,  where  the  diagonals  cut  cf  and  ihy  draw  pq  paral¬ 
lel  to  AD  ;  and  the  reticulated  perfpedive  fquare  will 
be  finifhed. 

This  fquare  is  truly  reprefented,  as  if  feen  by  an  ob¬ 
ferver  (landing  at  O,  and  having  his  eye  above  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  plane  ABCD  on  which  it  is  drawn  ;  as  if  OS 
was  the  height  of  his  eye  above  that  plane  :  and  the 
pjate  lines  which  form  the  fmall  fquares  within  it  have  the 
wcLxxxm  fame  letters  of  reference  with  thefe  in  fig.  j  i .  which 
is  drawn  as  it  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  perpen¬ 
dicularly  above  its  centre  x . 

Prob.  9.  To  put  a  circle  in  perfpedive. 

If  a  circle  be  viewed  by  an  eye  placed  directly  over 
its  centre,  it  appears  perfectly  round,  but  if  it  be  ob¬ 
liquely  viewed,  it  appears  of  an  elliptical  fhape.  This 
is  plain  by  looking  at  a  common  wine-glafs  fet  upright 
on  a  table. 

Make  a  true  reticulated  *  fquare,  as  fig.  ji.  Plate 
CCCLXXX1II.  of  the  fame  diameter  ae  you  would 
have  the  circle ;  and  fetting  one  foot  of  your  com¬ 
pares  in  the  centre  x ,  deferibe  as  large  a  circle  as  the 
fides  of  the  fquare  will  contain.  Then,  having  put 
this  reticulated  fquare  into  perfpedive,  as  in  fig.  12. 
otferve  through  w  hat  points  of  the  crofs  lines  and  dia¬ 
gonals  of  fig.  it.  the  circle  pa fifes  ;  and  through  the 
like  points  in  fig.  12.  draw  the  elliplis,  which  will  be 
as  true  a  perfpedive  reprefentation  ot  the  circle,  as  the 
fquare  in  fig.  12.  is  of  the  fquare  hi  fig.  1 1. 

This  is  Mr  Fergufon’s  rule  for  putting  a  circle  in 
perfpedive  }  but  the  following  rules  by  Wolf  are  per¬ 
haps  more  univerfal. 

If  the  circle  to  be  put  in  perfpedive  be  fmall,  de¬ 
fer  il  e  a  fquare  about  it.  Draw  firft  the  diagonals  of 
the  fquaie,  and  then  the  diameters  h  a  and  de  (fig.  1. 
Plate  CCCLXXXIV.)  cutting  one  another  at  right 
angles;  draw  the  ftraight  lines  fg  and  b  c  parallel  to 
the  diameter  d e.  Through  b  an df  and  likewife  c  and 
g  draw  ftraight  lines  nutting  DE,  the  ground  line  ©f 
the  pidure  in  the  points  3  and  4  To  the  principal 
point  V  draw  the  ftraight  lines  1  V,  3  V,  4  V,  2  V, 
and  to  the  points  of  diftance  L  and  K,  2  L  and  1  K. 
Laftly,  join  the  points  of  interfedion  a,  b}  d,  f  h9  gf 
f,  c ,  by  the  arcs  a  b>  b  dy  d f>  and  abdfhgeca  will  be 
the  circle  in  perfpedive. 

If  the  circle  be  large  fo  as  to  make  the  foregoing 
pradice  inconvenient,  bifed  the  ground  line  AB, 
deferibing,  from  the  point  of  bifedion  as  a  centre,  the 
femicircle  AGB  (fig.  2.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.),  and 
from  any  number  of  points  in  the  circumference  C,  F, 
G,  H,  I,  &c.  draw  to  the  ground  line  the  perpendi- 
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culars  Ci,  F  2,  G  3,  H  4,  1 5,  &c.  :  From  the 
doiuts  A,  t,  2,  3,  4,  5,  B,  draw  ftraight  lines  to  the 
principal  point  or  point  of  fight  V,  likewife  ftraight 
lines  from  B  and  A  to  the  points  of  diftance  L  and 
K.  Through  the  common  interfedions  draw  ftraight 
lines  as  in  the  preceding  cafe  ;  and  you  will  have  the 
points  ay  cy  f,  gf  Jj9if  b,  reprefentatives  of  A,  C,  F,  G, 
PI,  I,  B.  Then  join  the  points  a,  c,/,  &c.  as  former¬ 
ly  direded,  and  you  have  the  perfpedive  circle  acfg 
h  idfihgfc  a. 

Hence  it  i3  apparent  how  we  may  put  not  only  a 
circle  but  alfo  a  pavement  laid  with  ftones  of  any  form 
in  perfpedive.  It  is  likewife  apparent  how  nftful  the 
fquare  is  in  perfpedive  ;  for,  as  in  the  fecond  cafe,  a 
true  fquare  was  deferibed  round  the  circle  to  be  put 
in  perfpedive,  and  divided  into  fevcral  fmaller  fquares, 
fo  in  this  third  cafe  we  make  ufe  of  the  femicircle  only 
for  the  fake  of  brevity  infteadof  that  fquare  and  circle. 

Prob.  10.  To  put  a  reticulated  fquare  in perfpedive ,  as 
feen  by  a  perfon  not  funding  right  againjl  the  middle 
of  either  of  its  Jules  9  but  rather  nearly  even  with  one  of 
its  corners . 

In  fig.  13.  Plate  CCCLXXXIIX,  let  O  be  the  place 
of  an  obferver,  viewing  the  fquare  ABCD  almofl  even 
with. its  corner  D — Draw  at  pleafuve  SP  for  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  parallel  to  AD,  and  ma'ke  SO  perpendicular  to 
SP  :  tken  S  fhall  be  the  point  of  fight,  and  P  the 
true  point  of  diftance,  if  SP  be  made  equal  to  SO. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  AP 
to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfeding  DS  in  the  point 
C  ;  then  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  perfpedive  fquare  will  be  finifiied.  This  done, 
draw  the  lines  which  form  the  lefler  fquares,  as  taught 
in  Prob .  8.  and  the  work  will  be  completed. — You  may 
put  a  perfpedive  circle  in  this  fquare  by  the  fame  rule 
as  it  was  done  in  fig.  12. 

Prob.  14.  To  put  a  cube  in  perfpefiivey  as  if  viewed 
by  a  perfon  Jlanding  almofl  even  with  one  of  its  edges , 
and  feeing  three  of  its  Jides. 

in  fig.  16.  Plate  CCCLXXXIII.  let  AB  be  the 
breadth  of  either  of  the  fix  equal  fquare  fides  of  the 
cube  AG  ;  O  the  place  of  the  obferver,  almoft  even 
with  the  edge  CD  of  the  cube,  S  the  point  of  fight, 
SP  the  horizon  parallel  to  AD,  and  P  the  point  of 
diftance  taken  as  before. 

Make  ABCD  a  true  fquare  ;  draw  BS  and  CS  to 
the  point  of  light,  and  BP  to  the  point  of  diftance, 
interfeding  CS  in  G. — Then  draw  FG  parallel  to 
BC,  and  the  uppermoft  perfpedive  fquare  fide  BFGC 
of  the  cube  will  be  finifhed. 

Draw  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  AP  to  the 
point  of  diftance,  interfeding  DS  in  the  point  I  :  then 
draw  GI  parallel  to  CD  ;  and,  if  the  cube  be  an 
opaque  one,  as  of  wood  or  metal,  ail  the  outlines  of 
it  will  be  finifhed  ;  and  then  it  may  be  (haded  as  in  the 
figure. 

But  if  you  want  a  perfpedive  view  of  a  tranfpnrent 
glafs  cube,  ail  the  fides  of  which  will  be  feen,  draw 
AH  toward  the  point  of  fight,  FH  parallel  to  BA, 
and  HI  parallel  to  AD  :  then  AHID  will  be  the 
fquare  bafe  of  the  cube,  perfpedively  parallel  to  the  tep 
BFGC  ;  ABFPI  will  be  the  fquare  fide  of  the  cube, 
parallel  to  CG1D,  and  FGIH  will  be  the  fquare  fide 
parallel  to  BCD. 

As  to  the  (hading  part  of  the  work,  it  is  fuch  mere 
childrens  play,  in  companion  of  drawing  the  lines 
A  a  which 
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which  form  the  fliape  of  any  ohjeft,  that  no  rules  need 
be  given  for  it.  Let  a  perfon  fit  with  his  left  fide  to¬ 
ward  a  window,  and  he  knows  full  well,  that  if  any 
folid  body  be  placed  on  a  table  before  him,  the  light 
will  fall  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  body,  and  the 
right-hand  fide  will  be  in  the  fhsde. 

Phob.  i  5.  7 '0  put  any  folid  in  perfpeSive.  . 

Put  the  bale  of  the  folid,  whatever  it  be,  in  per- 
fpeftive  by  the  preceding  rules.  From  each  bound¬ 
ing  point  of  the  bafe,  raife  lines  reprefentiug  in  per- 
t'peftive  the  altitude  of  the  objeft  ;  by  joining  thefe 
lines  and  (hading  the  figure  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  preceding  problem,  you  will  have  a  fce- 
nographic  reprefentation  of  the  objeft  This  rule  is 
general ;  but  as  its  application  to  particular  cafes  may 
riot  be  apparent,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  follow- 
lowing  example  of  it.  , 

Prob.  16  \To  put  a  cube  in  perfpeSive  as  feen  from 

one  of  its  angles.  _ 

Since  the  bafe  of  a  cube  (landing  on  a  geometrical 
plane,  and  feen  from  one  of  its  angles,  is  a  fquare  fetn 
fromone  of  its  angles,  'raw  li  rft  fuch  a  perfpeftive  fquare: 
then  raife  from  any  point  of  the  ground-line  DE 
(Fig.  3.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.)  the  perpendicular  HI 
equal’ to  the  fide  of  the  fquare,  and  draw  to  any  point 
V  in  the  horizontal  line  HR  the  ftraight  lines  VI 
and  VH.,  From  the  angles  d b  and  c  draw  the  dot¬ 
ted  lines  d  2  and  c  1  parallel  to  the  ground  line  DE. 
Perpendicular  to  thefe  dotted  lines,  and  from  the 
points  I  and  2,  draw  the  ftraight  lines  L  1  and  M  2. 
Laftly,  fince  HI  is  the  altitude  of  the  intended  cube 
in  a,  L  1  in  c  and  b,  M  2  in  d,  draw  from  the  point 
a  the  fttaight  line  fa  perpendicular  to  a  E,  and  from 
the  points  b  and  c,  bg  and  c  e ,  perpendicular  to  b  c  1 ,  and 
abdc  being  according  to  rule,  make  <i/=HI,  bg=ec 
~L  1,  andW=M2.  Then,  if  the  points  g,  h,  e,f, 
bx  joined,  the  whole  cube  will  be  in  perfpeftive. 

Prob.  17.  To  put  a  fquare  pyramid  in  perfpeSive,  as 
Handing  upright  on  its  bafe ,  and  viewed  obliquely. 

In  tig.  4  n»  i.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  AD  be 
.  the  breadth  of  either  of  the  four  fides  of  the  pyramid 
ATCD  at  its  bafe  ABCD;  and  MT  its  perpendicular 
height.  Let  O  be  the  place  of  the  obferver,  S  his 
point  of  fight,  SE  his  horizon,  parallel  to  AD 
and  perpendicular  to  OS  ;  and  let  the  proper  point 
of  diftance  be  taken  in  SE  produced  toward  the  left 
hand,  as  far  from  S  as  0  is  from  S. 

Draw  AS  and  1)S  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  DL 
to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfering  AS  in  the  point 
I>,  Then,  from  B,  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD  ;  and 
ABCD  fhall  be  the  pcrfpe&ive  fquare  bafe  of  the  py- 

Draw  the  diagonal  AC,  interfeaing  the  other  dia¬ 
gonal  BD  at  M,  and  this  point  of  interfeftion  fhall 
be  the  centre  of  the  fquare  bafe. 

Draw  MT  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  of  a  length 
equal  to  the  intended  height  of  the  pyramid :  then 
'  draw  the  ftraight  outlines  AT,  CT,  and  D  V;  and  the 
outlines  of  the  pyramid  (as  viewed  from  O)  will  be 
finifhed  which  being  done,  the  whole  may  be  fo 
ftiaded  as  to  give  it  the-  appearance  of  a  folid  body. 

If  the  obferver  had  flood  at  0,  he  could  have  only 
feen  the  fide  ATD  of  the  pyramid  ;  and  two  is  the 
preateft  number  of  Tides  that  he  could  fee  from  any 
other  place  of  the  ground.  But  if  he  were  at  any 
height  above  the  pyramid?  and  had  hi§  eye  dire&ly- 


over  its  top,  it  would  then  appear  as  in  N®  2.  and  he 
would  fee  all  its  four  Tides  E,  F,  G,  H,  with  its  top  t 
juft  over  the  centre  of  its  fquare  bafe  BCD  ;  which 
would  be  a  true  geometrical  and  not  a  perfpe&ive 
fquare. 

Prob.  18  To  put  two  equal  fquare!  in  perfpeSive , 
one  of  which  Jhall  he  direSly  over  the  Other ,  at  any 
given  dijlance  from  it}  and  both  of  them  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

In  fig.  j  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be  a 
perfpeftive  fquare  on  a  horizontal  plane,  drawn  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  foregoing  rules,  S  being  the  point  of 
fight,  SP  the  horizon  (parallel  to  AD),  and  P  the 
point  of  diftance. 

Suppofe  A1),  the  breadth  of  this  fquare,  to  be 
three  feet ;  and  that  it  is  required  to  place  juft  fuch 
another  fquare  EFGH  direftly  above  it,  parallel  to  it 
and  two  feet  from  it. 

Make  AE  and  DH  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  two 
thirds  of  its  length  :  draw  EH,  which  will  be  equal 
and  parallel  to  AD  ;  then  draw  ES  and  HS  to  the 
point  of  fight  S,  and  EP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P, 
interfering  HS  in  the  point  G  :  this  done,  draw  FG 
parallel  to  EH;  and  you  will  have  two  perfpeftive 
fquares  ABCD  and  EFGH,  equal  and  parallel  try 
one  another,  the  latter  direftly  above  the  former,  and 
two  feet  diftant  from  it ;  as  was  required. 

By  this  method  (helves  may  be  drawn  parallel  to 
one  another,  at  any  diftance  from  each  other  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  length. 

Prob.  1  9.  To  put  a  truncated  pyramid  in  perfpeSive. 
Let  the  pyramid  to  be  put  in  perfpeftive  be  quin- 
quangular.  If  from  each  angle  of  the  furface  whence 
the  top  is  cut  off,  a  perpendicular  be  fuppofed  to  fall 
upon  the  bafe,  thefe  perpendiculars  will  mark  the 
bounding  points  of  a  pentagon,  of  which  the  tides  will  * 
be  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid 
within  which  it  is  inferibed.  Join  thefe  points,  and 
the  interior  pentagon  will  be  formed  with  its  longeft 
fide  parallel  to  the  longeft  fide  of  the  bafe  of  the  py¬ 
ramid.  From  the  ground-line  EH  (Fig.  6.  Plate 
CCCLXXXIV.)  raife  the  perdendicular  IH,  and 
make  itequal,to  the  altitude  of  the  intended  pyramid. 
To  any  point  V  draw  the  ftraight  lines  IV  and  HV, 
and  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  in  Problem  16.  deter¬ 
mine  the  fcenographical  altitudes  a,  b,  0,  d ,  e.  Con¬ 
ned  the  upper  points /,  g9  />,  /,  h,  by  ftraight  lines  ; 
and  draw  l kyfm,  gn ,  and  the  perfpeftive  of  the  trun¬ 
cated  pyramid  will  be  completed. 

Cor.  If  in  a  geometrical  plane  two  concentric  cir¬ 
cles  be  deferibed,  a  truncated  cone  may  be  put  in 
perfpeftive  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid. 

Prob.  20.  To  put  in  perfpeSive  a  hollow  prifm  lying  • 
on  one  of  its  fides. 

Let  ABDEC  (fig.  7.  nQ  1.)  be  a  feftion  of  fuch 
a  prifm.  Draw  HI  parallel  to  AB,  and  diftant  from 
it  the  breadth  of  the  fide  on  which  the  prifm  refts  ; 
and  from  each  angle  internal  and  external  of  the  prifm 
let  fall  perpendiculars  to  HI.  The  parallelogram  will 
be  thus  divided  by  the  ichnographical  procefs  below 
the  ground-line,  fo  as  that  the  fide  AB  of  the  real 
prifm  will  be  parallel  to  the  correfpondihg  fide  of  the 
fcenographic  view  of  it.- — To  determine  the  altitude 
of  the  internal  and  external  angles.  From  H  (n°  2.) 
raife  HI  perpendicular  to  the  ground-line*  and  on  it* 
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tiiark  off  the  true  altitudes  Hi,  H  2,  H  3,  H  4,  and 
H  5.  Then  if  from  any  point  V  in  the  h©rizon  be 
drawn  the  firaight  lines  VH?  V  1,  V  2,  V  3,  V  4, 
V  5  or  VI ;  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  problem,  will  be  determined  the  height  of  the  in- 
ternal  angles,  viz.  1  —  a  sy  2—bby  4== dd ;  and  of  the 
external  angles,  3  =  cr,  and  $~ee  ;  and  when  thefe  an¬ 
gles  are  formed  and  put  in  their  proper  places,  the  fee- 
nograph  of  the  prifm  is  complete. 

Prob.  21.  "To put  a  fquare  table  in  perfpe8ivey  Jland * 
ing  on  four  upright  fquare  legs  of  any  given  length  with 
refpefi  to  the  breadth  of  the  table 

In  fig.  5.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be 
the  fquare  part  of  the  floor  on  which  the  table  is  to 
Hand,  and  EFGH  the  furface  of  the  fquare  table, 
parallel  to  the  fiosr. 

Suppofe  the  table  to  be  three  feet  in  breadth,  and 
its  height  from  the  floor  to  be  two  feet  ;  then  two 
thirds  of  AD  or  EH  will  be  the  length  of  the  legs  i 
and  h ;  the  other  two  (/  and  m)  being  of  the  fame 
length  in  perfperive. 

Having  drawn  the  two  equal  and  parallel  fquares 
ABCD  gpd  EFGH,  as  fhown  in  Prob.  10.  let  the 
legs  be  fquare  in  form,  and  fixed  into  the  table  at  a 
diftance  from  its  edges  equal  to  their  thicknefs.  Take 
A  a  and  D^  equal  to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the 
legs,  and  a  b  and  d  c  alfo  equal  thereto.  Draw  the 
diagonals  AC  and  BD,  and  draw  firaight  lines  from 
the  points  ay  by  cy  d9  towards  the  points  of  fight  S,  and 
terminating  at  the  fide  BC.  Then,  through  the  point3 
where  theie  lines  cut  the  diagonals,  draw  the  firaight 
linea  n  and  oy  p  and  qy  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will 
have  formed  four  perfperive  fquares  (like  ABCD  in 
fig.  4  n°  1.)  for  the  bafes  of  the  four  legs  of  the  table  : 
■and  then  it  is  eafy  to  draw  the  four  upright  legs  by 
parallel  lines,  all  perpendicular  to  AD  ;  and  to  fhade 
them  a3  in  the  figure. 

To  reprefen t  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  table- 
board,  draw  e  h  parallel  to  EH,  and  HG  toward  the 
point  of  fight  S  :  then  fhade  the  fpaces  between  thefe 
lines,  and  the  perfperive  figure  of  the  table  will  be 
finifhed. 

Prob.  2  2.  To  put  fve  fquare  pyramids  in  perfpedive , 
funding  upright  on  a  fquare  pavement  compofed  of  the 
furfaces  of  8 1  cubes . 

In  fig.  8.  Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  let  ABCD  be  a 
perfpedtive  fquare  drawn  according  to  the  foregoing 
rules  ;  S  the  point  of  fight,  P  the  point  of  diftance 
in  the  horizon  PS,  and  AC  and  BD  the  two  diago¬ 
nals  of  the  fquare. 

Divide  the  fide  AD  into  9  equal  parts  (becaufe  9 
times  9  is  81)  as  A  0,  ab ,  bcy  Sc c.  and  from  thefe 
points  of  divifion,  ay  by  cy  d%  See.  draw  lines  toward 
the  point  of  fight  S,  terminating  at  the  furthermoft 
fioe  BC  of  the  fquare.  Then,  through  the  points 
where  thefe  lines  cut  the  diagonals,  draw  firaight  lines 
parallel  to  AD,  and  the  perfperive  fquare  ABCD 
will  be  fubdivided  into  8i  lefler  fquares,  repreftnting 
the  upper  furfaces  of  81  cubes,  laid  dole  to  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  fides  in  a  fquare  form. 

Draw  AK  and  DL,  each  equal  to  A  ay  and  per¬ 
pendicular  to  AD  ;  and  draw  LN  toward  the  point 
of  fight  S:  then  draw  KL  parallel  to  AD,  and  its 
diftance  from  AD  will  be  equal  to  A  a . — This  done, 
draw  a  /,  bm9  c  n9  d  o,  ej>y  fqy  gr9  and  h  s9  allparal- 


lei  to  AK  ;  and  the  fpace  ADLK  will  be  fubdivided 
into  nine  equal  fquares,  which  are  the  outer  upright 
furfaces  qf  the  nine  cubes  in  the  fide  AD  of  the  fquare 
ABCD. 

Draw  LN  toward  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  from 
the  points  where  the  lines,  which  are  parallel  to  AD 
in  this  fquare,  meet  the  fide  CD  thereof,  draw  fhort 
lines  to  LN,  all  paiallel  to  DL,  and  they  will  divide 
that  fide  into  the  outer  upright  furfaces  of  the  nine 
cubes  which  compofe  it :  and  then  the  outfides  of  all 
the  cubes  that  can  be  vifible  to  an  obferver,  placed 
at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  corner  D  of  the  fquare* 
will  be  fiuiftied. 

As  taught  in  Prob.  17.  place  the  pyramid  AE  up¬ 
right  on  its  fquare  bafe  Atvay  making  it  as  high  as 
you  pleafe  ;  and  the  pyramid  DH  on  its  fquare  bafe 
huwDy  of  equal  height  with  AE. 

Draw  EH  from  the  top  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids 
to  the  top  of  the  other  ;  and  EH  will  be  parallel  to 
AD. 

Draw  ES  and  HS  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and 
HP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  interfering  ES  in  F. 

From  the  point  F,  draw  FG  parallel  to  EH  ;  then 
draw  EG,  and  you  will  have  a  perfperive  fquare 
EFGH  (parallel  to  ABCD)  with  its  two  diagonals; 
EG  and  FH,  interfering  one  another  in  the  centre 
of  the  fquare  at  I.  The  four  corners  01  this  fquare, 
E,  F,  G,  H,  give  the  perfperive  heights  of  the  four 
pyramids  AE,  BF,  CG,  and  DH;  and  the  interfec- 
tion  I  of  the  diagonals  gives  the  height  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  Ml,  the  centre  of  whole  bafe  is  the  centre  of  the 
perfperive  fquare  ABCD. 

Laftly,  place  the  three  pyramids  BF,  CG,  MI,  up¬ 
right  on  their  refperive  bales  at  B,  C,  and  M  ;  and 
the  required  perfperive  reprefentation  will  be  finifhed, 
as  in  the  figure. 

Prob.  23.  To  put  upright  pyramids  in  perfpeB\vey  on 
the  fides  of  an  oblong  Jquare  or  parallelogram  ;  Jo  that 
their  diflatices  from  one  another  Jhall  be  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  parallelogram. 

I11  moll  of  the  foregoing  operations  we  have  con- 
fidered  the  obferver  to  be  fo  placed,  as  to  have  an  ob¬ 
lique  view  of  the  perfperive  objects  :  in  this,  we 
fhall  fuppofc  him  to  have  a  direr  view  of  fig.  8. 
Plate  CCCLXXXIV.  that  is,  Handing  right  againll 
the  middle  oi  the  end  AD  which  is  nearest  to  his  eye, 
and  viewing  AD  under  an  angle  of  60  degrees. 

Having  cut  AD  in  the  middle,  by  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  line  S  sy  take  S  therein  at  pleafure  for  the  point  of 
fight,  and  draw  ES  for  the  horizon,  parallel  to  AD. 

- — Here  S  s  mult  be  fuppofed  to  be  produced  down¬ 
ward,  below  the  limits  of  the  plate,  to  the  place  of  the 
obferver?  and  SE  to  be  produced  towards  the  left  hand 
beyond  E,  far  enough  to  take  a  proper  point  of  di¬ 
ftance  therein,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

Take  Ad  at  pleafure,  and  D g  equal  to  A  dy  for 
the  breadths  of  the  fquare  bafes  of  the  two  pyramids 
AE  and  DF  next  the  eye  :  then  draw  AS  and  d  S, 
and  likewife  DS  and  g  8,  to  the  point  of  fight  S  ; 
and  DG  on  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfering  AS 
in  G:  then,  from  G  draw  G1  parallel  to  AD,  and 
you  will  have  the  firft  perfperive  fquare.  AG  ID  of 
the  parallelogram  ABCD. 

From  I  draw  1H  to  (or  toward)  the  point  of  di¬ 
ftance,  interfering  AS  in  H ;  then,  from  H  draw 
A  a  2  HK 
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HK  Parallel  to  AI),  and  you  will  have  the  fecond 

nerfpeftive  fquare  GHKI  of  the  parallelogram— Go 
on  in  this  mamner  till  you  have  drawn  as  many  per- 
fpedlive  fquares  up  toward  S  as  you  g 

Through  the  point  e,  where  DG  •nterietts  *  o 
draw  b  f  parallel  to  AD;  and  you  will  have formed 
the  two  perfpeftive  fquare  bafes  Abe  d  and  cfDg 
the  two  pyramids  at  A  and  D. 

From  the  point  /  (the  upper  outward  corner  of  'f 
I)  <t)  draw  fh  toward  the  po.nt  of  diftance,  till  t 
meets  AS  in  h;  then,  from  this  point  of  meeti  g, 
draw  h  m  parallel  to  GI,  and  you  will  have  formed 
the  two  perfpeciive  fquares  G  hik  and  Im  I «,  for  the 
fquare  bafes  of  the  two  pyramids  M  C,  and  I. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  find  the  bafes  of  all 
the  other  pyramids,  at  the  corners  of  the  reft  of  the 
perfpeciive  fquares  in  the  parallelogram  A  BCD, 

fhown  by  the  figure.  Then, 

Having  placed  the  firft  two  pyramids  at  A  and  D 
upright  on  their  fquare  bafes,  as  fhown  in  P™ •  9- 
and  made  them  of  any  equal  heights  at  Pk»!“re* 

ES  an  1  FS  from  the  tops  of  thefe  pyramids  to  the 
point  of  fight  S  :  place  all  the  reft  of  the  pyramids 

upright  on  their  refpeclive  bafes, ^  making  their  tops 

toPuch  the  ftraight  lines  ES  and  Do;  and  all  .the  work, 
except  the  (hading  part,  will  be  finifhed. 

Prob.  24.  Topict  a  fquare  pyramid  of  equal  fixed  cubes 

CCCLXXXV.  reprefents  a  pyra¬ 
mid  "of  this  kind  ;  confiding  as  it  were  of  fquare 
tables  of  cubes,  one  table  above  another  ,  81  in  the 
lowed,  49  in  the  next,  25  in  the  third,  9  in  the  fourt.  , 
and  i  in  the  fifth  or  uppermaft.  Thefe  are  the  fquare 

"”TfbXli«V.5.ta?y”™G  of 

operations,  he  will  find  lefs  difficulty  in  tli.s  than  .n 
attending  to  the  following  defcnption  of  it  .  for  it 
cannot  be  deferibed  in  a  few  words,  but  may  be  exe- 

cuted  in  a  very  fhort  time.  .  .  , 

In  fig.  1.  having  drawn  PS  for  the  horizon,  and 
taken  Sgfor  the  point  of  fight  therein  (the  obferver 
being  at  O)  draw  AD  parallel  to  PS  for  the  fide 
(next  the  eye)  of  the  firft  or  lowermoft  table  of  effies. 

»,«  AS-“d  lit  AS  in”. 


work.  Then,  draw  LF  toward  the  point  of  fight 
S  ;  and,  from  the  pointa  where  the  lines  1,  2,  3,  4, 
son  .np.'t  rbe  line  DC.  draw  lines  down  to  LF,  all 


b;  ana,  rrom  u.c  p.m..-.  -  f  G  ,, 

&c  meet  the  line  DC,  draw  lines  down  to  El',  all 
parallel  to  DL  ;  and  all  the  vifible  lines  between  the 
cubes  in  the  firft  table  will  be  finifhed.  . 

Make  i  G  equal  and  perpendicular  to  Ht,  and  q  M 
equal  and  parallel  to  i  G  :  tuen  draw  GM,  which  will 
be  equal  and  parallel  to  i  q.  From  the  points  k  I  mn, 

& c.  draw  h  n,  l o,  m p,  &c.  all  parallel  to  i  G,  aud  t  e 
outfides  of  the  feven  cubes  in  the  fide  Gy  ot  tne  le- 
cond  table  will  be  finished.  .  ,  MP 

Draw  GS  and  MS  to  the  paint  of  fight  S,  and  Ml 
to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  interfering  GS  m  H  ; 
then,  from  the  point  of  interfe&ion  H,  draw  HI  pa¬ 
rallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  furface  GLUM 

of  the  fecond  table  of  cubes.  , .  .  .  , 

From  the  points  n,  0,  p,  q,  See.  draw  black  lead 
lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  till  they  meet  the 
diagonal  MH  of  the  perfpeftive  fquare  furface  GH  IM, 
and  draw /M,  with  black  ink,  toward  the  point  ol 

^From  thofe  points  where  the  lines  drawn  from  n,  0 , 
p,  q,  See.  meet  the  diagonal  MH,  draw  black  leaa  Dies 
to  Ml,  all  parallel  to  AD;  only  draw  the  whole  fit  ft 
line  y  1  with  black  ink,  and  the  parts  2,  3,  4,  &o.  and 
tit,  0  u,  P’0,  See.  of  the  other  lines  between  y  N  and 
MI  and  GM  and  7  1,  with  the  fame  ;  and  rub  out  all 
the  reft  of  the  black  lead  lines,  to  avoid  further  confu- 
lion.  Then,  from  the  points  where  the  fhort  lines  1, 

2  2,  See.  meet  the  line  MI,  draw  lines  down  to  q  E, 
all  parallel  to  M  q,  and  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  feven 
cubes  in  the  fide  ME  will  be  finifhed  ;  and  all  thefe 
laft  lines  will  meet  the  former  parallels  2,  3,  4,  cec.  in 

the  line  q  E.  .  0 

Make  t  O  equal  and  perpendicular -to  7 t,  and  yr 
equal  and  parallel  to  /  O  ;  then  draw  OP,  which  will  be 
equal  and  parallel  to  ty.— This  done,  draw  OS  and  PS 
to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  PP  to  the  point  of  di- 
ftance  P  in  the  horizon.  Laftly,  from  the  point  Q;_ 
where  PP  interfeUs  OS,  draw  QR  parallel  to  OP  , 
and  you  will  have  the  outlines  OQRP  of  the  furface 
of  the  third  perfpeftive  table  of  cubes. 

From  the  points  u,  v,  <iv,  x  draw  upright  lines  to 
OP,  all  parallel  to  t  O,  and  you  will  have  the  outer 
w  ’  r  .1  r _ O  v  of  this  third 


Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight  S  and  DP  HTfiS  cute,  in  tb£  fide  Oy  of  this  third 

point* ^°'^en,<^^nCB,^draweB^|»^W  to  AD,  table.  .  ...  . . . . 


and  you  will  have  the  furface  ABCD  of  the  firft  ta^le. 

Divide  AD  into  nine  equal  parts,  as  A  a,  ab,  be, 
cd  See.  then  make  AK  and  DL  equal  to  A  a,  and 
perpendicular  to  AD.  Draw  KL  parallel  to  AD  and 
from  the  points  of  equal  divi  lion  at  a,  b,  c.  See.' draw 
line^  to  KL,  all  parallel  to  AK.  Then  draw  h  S  to 
the  point  of  fight  S,  and  from  the  divifion-points  a,  b, 
j . si  black  lead  pencil,  all  tending 


From  the  points  where  thefe  upright  lines  meet  OP, 
diaw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S,  till  they  meet 
the  diagonal  PQ(  and  from  thefe  points  ot  meeting 
draw  lines  to  PR,  all  parallel  to  OP,  making  the  parts 
2  ,  4,  r,  of  thefe  lines  with  black  ink  which  lie 
between  ZY  and  PR.  Then,  from  the  points  where 
thefe  lines  meet  PR,  draw  hues  down  to~  y  Nj 


the  point  of  fight  S,  and  from  the  d.v.f.on.pomt^  i,  thef  ^  bound  ^  outer  furfaces  0f  the  five  cubes 
c  &c.  draw  lines  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  all  tend  g  ^  of  the  third  table. 

towards  the  point  of  fight,  till  they  meet  the  diago-  the  line  ^  t  with  black  ink  ;  and,  at  a  fourth 

nal  BD  of  tlie  fquare.  .  •  f  nr  :ts  ler>2-th  between  «r  and  Z,  draw  an  up- 

From  thefe  points  of  meeting  draw  black  leadlines  P  ^  tQ  sfequal  in  length  to  that  fourth  part, 

to  DC,  all  parallel  to  AD  ;  then  dra  P  ^  another  equal  and  parallel  thereto  from  Z  to  . 

thefe  lines  with  black  ink  which  are  marked  I,  2,  3>  ^  ^  svqparalld  t0  SZ,  and  draw  the  two  up- 

a  Sec.  between  b  E  and  DC.  ,  .  h  d  eauidiftant  lines  between  S  Z  and  bv,  ana 

4  Having  tow»thefii*ofthtfctooe?^h“inCT  „;n  h,’e  lhc  (urface.  of  th.  ihr«  cub..  ,n 

&»“ !?- s* vr " lh' r“"t of “““ *%& 
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terfcdlng  SS  In  T  ;  then  draw  TU  parallel  to  S\ , 
ar<3  you  have  STUV,  the  furface  of  the  fourth  tank; 
*hich  being  reticulated  or  divided  into  9  perfpeflive 
fmall  fquares,  and  the  uppermoft  cube  W  placed  on 
the  mlddlemoft  of  the  fquares,  all  the  outlines  will  be 
finilhed  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  propeily  (haded,  as 
in  fig.  2.  the  work  will  be  done.  ' 

p„on  r  To  reprefent  a  double  crofs  m  per/peSi'M. 

In  3.  Plate  CCCLXXXV.  let  ABCD  and 
EFGH  be  two  perfpedive  fquares,  equal  and  paral 
Jcl  to  one  another,  the  uppermoft  diredly  above  the 
lowermoft,  diawn  by  the  rules  already  laid  down,  and 
as  far  afunder  as  is  equal  to  the  given  height  of  the 
upright  part  of  the  crofs  ;  S  being  the  point  of  light, 
and  P  the  point  of  diftance,  in  the  horizon  Pb  taken 

PlrDtw°AE!'DH,  and  CG  ;  then  AEHD  and 
DHGC  fhall  be  the  tv/o  vifible  Tides  of  the  upright 
part  of  the  crofs  ;  of  which,  the  length  AE  is  here 
made  equal  to  three  times  the  breadth  EH. 

Divide  DH  into  three  equal  parts,  HI,  IK,  and 
KD.  Through  thefe  points  of  divifion,  at  I  and  K, 
draw  MO  and  PR  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  make  the 
p-.rts  MN,  10,  PQ^KR,  each  equal  to  HI:  then 
draw  MP  and  OR  parallel  to  DH. 

From  M  and  O,  draw  MS  and  OS  to  the  point 
of  fight  S  ;  and  from  the  point  of  diftance  P  draw  PN 
cutting  MS  in  T  :  from  T  draw  TU  parallel  to  MO, 
and  meeting  OS  in  U  ;  and  you  will  have  the  upper- 
mod  furface  MFUO  of  one  of  the  crofs  pieces  of  the 

figure. _ From  R,  draw  RS  to  the  point  of  fight 

S;  and  from  U  draw  UV  parallel  to  OR;  and 
OUVR  (hall  be  the  perfpeaive  fquare  end  next  the 
eye  of  that  crofs- part. 

Draw*  PM  x  (as  long  as  you  pleafe)  from  the  point 
of  diltance  P,  through  the  corner  M  ;  lay  a  ruler  to 
Nand  S,  and  draw  XN  from  the  line  P  x  then 
lay  the  ruler  to  I  and  S,  and  draw  YZb.  Draw  XY 
parallel  to  MO,  and  make  XW  and  YB  equal  and 
perpendicular  to  XY  :  then  draw  WB  parallel  to  XY, 
and  WXYB  (hall  be  the  fquare  vifible  end  of  the  other 
crofs- part  of  the  figure. 

Draw  BK  toward  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  from 
IJ  draw  UP  to  the  point  of  didance  P,  interfering 
YS  in  Z  :  then,  from  the  interfedion  Z,  draw  Z  a 
parallel  to  MO,  and  Z  b  parallel  to  HD,  and  the 
whole  delineation  will  be  finifhed.  '  # 

This  done,  ftiade  the  whole,  as  in  fig.  4.  and  you  will 
have  a  true  perfpedive.  representation  of  a  double  crofs. 

Prob.  26.  To  put  three  rows  of  upright  fquare  objects 
in  perfpeftwe,  equal  in  fvzty  and  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  other ,  on  an  oblong  fquare  plane ,  the  breadth 
of  which  fhall  be  of  any  ajjtgned  proportion  to  the 
length  thereof. 

Fig.  5.  Plate  CCCLXXXV.  is  a  perfpeaive  re- 
prefentation  of  an  oblong  fquare  plane,  three  times  as 
long  as  it  is  broad,  having  a  row  of  nine  upright 
fquare  objeas  on  each  fide,  and  one  or  the  fame  num  ¬ 
ber  in  the  middle  ;  all  equally  high,  and  at  equal  di¬ 
ftances  from  one  another,  both  long- wife  and  crofs- 
wife,  cn  the  fame  plane. 

In  fig.  6.  PS  is  the  horizon,  8  the  point  of  fight, 
P  the  point  of  diftance,  and  AD  (parallel  to  PS)  the 
breadth  of  the  plane. 

Draw  AS,  NS,  and  DS,  to  the  point  of  fight  S  i 
the  point  N  being  in  the  middle  of  the  line  AD  • 


and  draw  DP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  interfeding 
AS  in  the  point  13  I  then,  from  13  draw  13C  p  walte 
to  AD,  and  you  have  the  perfpedive  fquare.  ABCD. 

Through  the  point  i,  where  DB  interfeds  NS, 
draw  a  e  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  fubdivided 
the  pcrfpedive  fquare  ABCD  into  four  leffer  fquares, 
as  A  a  i  N,  N  i  e  D,  sBi  and  i  k  C  t. 

From  the  point  C  (at  the  top  of  the  perfpedive 
fquare  ABCD)  draw  CP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P, 
interfeding  AS  in  E  ;  then,  from  the  point  E  draw 
EF  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  fccoad 
peifpedivc  fquare  BEFC. 

Through  the  point  /,  where  CE  interfeds  NS,  draw 
bf  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  fubdivided  the 
fquare  BEFC  into  the  four  fquares  13  blk,  kl/Q, 
b  E  m  /,  and  /  m  F /.  . 

From  the  point  F  (at  the  top  of  the  perfpedive 
fquare  BEFG)  draw  FP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P, 
interfeding  AS  in  I  ;  then  from  the  point  I  draw 
IK  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  third  per¬ 
fpedive  fquare  El  KF. 

Through  the  point  n,  where  FI  interfeds  NS,  draw 
eg  parallel  to  AD;  and  you  will  have  fublivided  the 
fquare  ElKF  into  four  leffer  fquares,  E  c  n  m,  m  ng  F, 
cion,  and  n  o  Kg. 

From  the  point  K  (at  the  top  of  the  third  perfpec- 
tive  fquare  ElKF)  draw  KP  to  the  point  of  diftance 
P,  interfeding  AS  in  L ;  then  from  the  point  L 
draw  LM  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the 
fourth  perfpedive  fquare  1LMK. 

Through  the  point  />,  where  KL  interfeds  NS, 
draw  d h  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  fubdivided 
the  fquare  ILMK  into  the  four  leffer  fquares  1  dp  o . 
ophK,  d~L  qp,  and pq  Mb. 

Thus  we  have  formed  an  oblong  lquare  rt  J.HU, 
whofe  perfpedive  length  is  equal  to  four  times  its 
breadth,  and  it  contains  16  equal  perfpedive  fquares. 
_ If  greater  length  was  ftill  wanted,  we  might  pro¬ 
ceed  further  on  toward  S. 

Take  A  i,  equal  to  the  intended  breadth  of  the  fide 
of  the  upright  fquare  objed  AQJall  the  other  fides 
being  of  the  fame  breadth),  and  AO  for  the  intended 
height.  Draw  O  i  8  parallel  to  AD,  and  make  D  8 
and  4  7  equil  to  A  3  ;  then  draw  3  S,  4  S,  7  S,  and 
8S  to  the  point  of  light  S  ;  and  among  them  we 
fhall  have  the  perfpedive  fquare  bafes  of  all  the  27 
uoright  objeds  on  the  plane. 

*  Through  the  point  9,  where  DB  interfeds  8  b, 
draw  1  10  parallel  to  AD,  and  you  have  the  three  per¬ 
fpedive  fquare  bafes  A  1  2  3,  4567,  89  10  D, 
of  the  three  upright  fquare  objects  at  A,  N,  andD.^ 

Through  the  point  21,  where  eb  interfeds  8  S, 
draw  14,  11  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the 
three  perfpeaive  fquares  a  14*5  *9  an<^ 

21  11  e  22,  for  the  bafes  of  the  fecond  crofs  row  of 
objeds  ;  namely,  the  next  beyond  the  firft  three  at  A, 
N,  and  D. 

Through  the  point  w,  where  CE  interfeds  8  S, 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  BC  ;  and  you  will  have  three 
perlpedivc  fquares,  at  B,  ky  and  C,  for  the  bafes  of 
the  third  row  of  objeds ;  one  of  which  is  fet  up  at  B. 

Through  the  point  x,  where/r  interfeds  8  S,  draw 
a  line  parallel  to  b f ;  and  you  will  have  three  perfpec- 
tive  fquares,  at  by  /,  and  x,  for  the  bafes  of  the  fourth 
crofs  row  of  objeds. 

Go  on  in  this  manner,  as  you  fee  in  the  figure,  to 
y  '  find 
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find  the  reft  or  the  fquare  ‘bafes,  up  to  LM ;  and  you 
will  have  27  upon  the  whole  oblong  fquare  plane,  on 
which  you  are  to  place  the  like  number  of  objects,  as 
in  fig.  5. 

Having  afiumed  AO  for  the  perfpe&ive  height  of 
the  three  obje&s  at  A,  N,  and  D  (fig.  6-)  next  the 
obferver’s  eye,  arid  drawq  O  18  parallel  to  AD,  in 
order  to  make  the  objedfs  at  N  and  D  of  the  fame 
height  as  that  at  O  ;  and  having  drawn  the  upright 
lines  4  15,  7  W,  8  X,  and  1)  22,  for  the  heights  N 
and  1) ;  draw  OS  and  RS,  15  S  and  WS,  XS  and 
22  S,  all  to  the  point  of  fight  S  :  and  thefe  lines  will 
determine  the  perfpedlively  equal  heights  of  all  the 
re  it  of  the  upright  objects,  as  fhown  by  the  two  placed 
at  a  and  B. 

To  draw  the  fquare  tops*  of  thefe  objects,  equal  and 
parallel  to  their  bafes,  we  need  oiilf  give  one  example, 
which  will  ferve  for  all. 

Draw  3  R  and  2Q_parallel  to  AO,  and  up  to  the 
line  RS  ;  then  draw  PQ^parallel  to  OR,  and  OPQR 
fhall  be  the  top  of  the  object  at  A,  equal  arid  parallel 
to  its  fquare  bafe  A  1  2  3.— ^-In  the  fame  eafy  way  the 
tops  of  all  the  other  objects  are  formed. 

When  all  the  reft  of  the  objects  arc  delineated,  (hade 
them  properly,  and  the  whole  perfpe&ive  fcheme  will 
have  the  appearance  of  fig.  5. 

Prob.  27.  To  put  a  fquare  box  in  perfpeBivt ,  containing 
a  given  number  of  lejfer  fquare  boxes  of  a  depth  equal 
to  their  width. 

Let  the  given  number  of  little  fquare  boxes  or  cells 
be  16,  then  4  of  them  make  the  length  of  each  fide 

the  four  outer  tides  a  b9  be ,  c  d,  da9  as  in  fig.  7. 
«nd  the  depth  af  is  equal  to  the  width  a  e .  Whoever 
can  draw  the  reticulated  fquare,  by  the  rules  laid  down 
’towards  the  beginning  of  this  article,  will  be  at  no 
•lofs  about  putting  this  perfpedlive  fcheme  in  pra&ice. 

Prob.  28.  To  put  fairs  with  equal  and  parallel  Jleps  in 
perfpeftive. 

In  fig.  1.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVI.  let  ab  be  the 
'given  breadth  of  each  Hep,  and  a  i  the  height  thereof. 
Make  be,  cd ,  de>  &c.  each  equal  to  and  draw 
all  the  upright  lines  a  i,  bl ,  c  n,  dp,  6c c.  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  ah  (to  which  the  horizori  s S  is  parallel)  ;  and 
from  the  points  /,  /,  n,  p,  r.  See.  draw  the  equidiftant 
lines  i  B,  /C,  n  D,  &c.  parallel  to  ah;  thefe  diftances 
being  equal  to  that  of  i  B  from  a  h. 

Draw  x  i  touching  ail  the  corner-poirits  /,  «,  pi  r> 
i,  v  ;  and  draw  2  16  parallel  to  x  i,  as  far  from  it  as 
'you  want  the  length  of  the  iteps  to  be. 

Toward  the  point  of  fight  S  draw  the  lines  a  1,  i  2, 
k  3,  /  4,  &c.  and  draw  16  15,  14  13,  12  11,  10  9* 
8  7,  65,  43,  and  2  «,  all  parallel  to  Ah>  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  lines  w  15,  u  13,  s  11,  &c.  -in  the  points  15, 
13,  11,  9,  7,  5,  3,  and  is  then  from  thefe  points 
draw  15  14,  13  12,  11  10,  98,  76,  54,  and  32, 
all  parallel  to  h  a  ;  and  the  outlines  of  the  fteps  will 
be  finifhed.  From  the  point  16  draw  16  A  parallel 
*0  h  a,  and  Ax  16  will  be  part  of  the  flat  at  the  top 
-of  the  uppermoft  ftep.  This  done,  fhade  the  work  as 
in  fig.  2.  and  the  whole  will  be  finifhed. 

Prob.  29.  To  put  fairs  with  fan  and  openings 
in  perfpedive,  funding  on  a  horizontal  pavement  of 
fquares . 

In  fig.  3.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVI. having  made  S  the 
point  of  fight,  and  drawn  a  reticulated  pavement  A13 


with  black  lead  lines*  which  may  be  rubbed  out  agairi  f 
at  any  diftance  from  the  fide  AB  of  the  pavement 
which  is  riearefl  to  the  eye,  and  at  any  point  where 

you  choofe  to  begin  the  flair  at  that  diftance,  as  a , 

draw  Ga  parallel  to  BA,  and  take  a  b  at  pleafure  for 
the  height  of  each  ftep. 

Take  ab  in  your  compares,  an  1  fet  that  extent  as 
many  times  upward  from  F  to  E  as  is  equal  to  the 

firfl  required  number  of  fteps  O,  N,  M,  L,  K  ;  and 

from  thefe  points  of  divifion  in  EF  draw  1  b ,  2  <r/,  $f% 
4  hy  and  E h,  all  equidiftant  from  one  another,  and 
parallel  to  F as  then  draw  the  equidiftant  upright  lines 
a  b-,  t  d9  uf,  v  hy  w  k,  and  I  m,  all  perpendicular  to 
Ya:  then  draw  mb,  touching  the  outer  corners  of 
thefe  fteps  at  m,  k9'h9  /,  d,  and  b  ;  and  draw  ns  pa¬ 
rallel  to  m  b,  as  far  from  it  as  you  want  the  length  of 
the  fteps  K,  L,  M,  N>  O  to  be. 

Towards  the  point  of  tight  S  draw  m  n9  1 5,  k  0,  i69 
h  p9  f  q>  d  r9  and  b  s.  Then  (parallel  to  the  bottom- 
line  BA)  through  the  points  n9  o9  p,  q9  r,  x,  draw 
n  8  *,  5,  14 ;  6,  is  ;  7*  16  ;  1,  17  ;  and  2x  :  which, 
done,  draw  n  5  and  0  6  parallel  to  /  m9  and  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  fteps  K,  L,  M,  N,  O  will  be  finifhed. 

At  equal  diftances  with  that  between  the  lines  mark¬ 
ed  8  and  14,  draw  the  parallel  lines  above  marked  9 
10  11  12  and  13  j  and  draw  perpendicular  lines  up¬ 
wards  from  the  points  n9  o9  p9  q9  r ,  x,  as  in  the 
figure. 

Make  Urn  equal  to  the  intended  breadth  of  the  flat 
above  the  fquare  opening  at  the  left  hand,  and  draw 
HW  toward  the  point  of  fight  S.  equal  to  the  in¬ 
tended  length  of  the  flat  ;  then  draw  WP  parallel  to 
H  m ,  and  the  outlines  of  the  flat  will  be  finifhed. 

Take  the  width  of  the  opening  at  pleafure,  as  from 
F  to  C,  and  draw  CD  equal  and  parallel  to  FE, 
Draw  GH  parallel  to  CD,  and  the  fhort  lines  marked 
33,  34,  See.  juft  even  with  the  parallel  lines  1,  2,  &c. 
From  the  points  where  thefe  fhort  lines  mtet  CD 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  fight  S  till  they  meet 
DE  ;  then  from  the  points  where  the  lines  38,  39,  40, 
&c.  of  the  pavement  meet  C y9  draw  upright  lines  pa- 
lallel  to  CD  ,*  and  the  lines  which  form  the  opening 
will  be  finifhed. 

The  fteps  P,  R,  S,  T,  and  the  flat  U  above 
the  arch  V,  are  done  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe 
in  fig.  1.  as  taught  in  Prob.  28.  and  the  equidiftant 
parallel  lines  marked  *18,  19,  6c c.  are  dire&Iy  even 
with  thofe  ou  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  arch  V,  and 
the  upright  lines  on  the  right  hand  fide  are  equidiftant 
with  thofe  on  the  left. 

Fr?m  the  points  where  the  lines  18,  19,  20,  &c. 
meet  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  arch,  draw  lines  toward 
the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and  from  the  points  where  the 
pavement  lines  29,  30,  31,  32,  meet  the  line  drawn 
from  A  towards  the  point  of  fight,  draw  upright  lines 
toward  the  top  of  the  arch. 

Having  done  the  top  of  the  arch,  as  in  the  figure, 
and  the  tew  fteps  to  the  right  hand  thereof,  fhade  the 
whole  as  in  fig.  4.  and  the  work  will  be  finifhed. 

Prob.  30.  To  put  upright  conical  objeds  in  perfpedive9 
as  if  funding  on  the Jides  of  an  oblong fquare,  at  d fauces 
from  one  another  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  oblong . 

In  fig.  5.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVI.  the  bafes  of  the 
upright  cones  are  perfpedlive  circles  inferibed  in  fquares 
of  the  fame  diameter  j  - and  the  cones  are  fet  upright 
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on -their  bates  by  the  fame  rules  as  are  given  for  pyra¬ 
mids,  which  we  need  not  repeat  here. 

In  moil  of  the  foregoing  operations  we  have  confi- 
dered  the  obferver’s  eye  to  be  above  the  level  of  the 
tops  of  all  the  objects,  as  if  he  viewed  them  when 
{landing  on  high  ground.  In  this  figure,  and  the  fir  ft 
and  fecond  of  the  next  plate,  we  (hall  fuppofe  him  to 
be  Handing  on  low  ground,  and  the  tops  of  the  objects 
to  be  above  the  level  of  his  eye. 

In  fig.  5.  let  AD  be  the  perfpedlive  breadth  of  the 
oblong  fquare  ABCD  ;  and  let  A  a  and  Dd  (equal  to 
A  a)  be  taken  for  the  diameters  of  the  circular  bafes 
of  the  two  cones  next  the  eye,  whofe  intended  equal 
heights  fhall  be  AE  and  DF. 

Having  made  S  the  point  of  fight  in  the  horizon 
parallel  to  AD,  and  found  the  proper  point  of  diftance 
therein,  draw  AS  and  to  contain  the  bafes  of  the 
cones  on  the  left-hand  fide,  and  DS  and  d  S  for  thofe 
on  the  right. 

Having  made  the  two  firft  cones  at  A  and  D  of 
equal  height  at  pleafure,  draw  ES  and  FS  from  their 
tops  to  the  point  of  fight,  for  limiting  the  perfpe&ive 
heights  of  all  the  reft  of  the  cones.  Then  divide  the 
parallelogram  ABCD  into  as  many  equal  perfpe&ive 
fquares  as  you  pleafe;  find  the  bafes  of  the  cones  at  the 
corners  of'thefe  fquares,  and  make  the  cones  thereon, 
as  in  the  figure. 

If  you  would  reprefent  a  ceiling  equal  and  parallel 
to  ABCD,  fupported  on  the  tops  of  thefe  cones, 
draw  EF,  then  EFGH  fhall  be  the  ceiling;  and  by 
drawing  ef  parallel  to  EF,  you  will  have  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  floor-boards  and  beams,  which  may  be  what 
you  pleafe 

This  fliows  how  any  number  of  equidiftant  pillars 
may  be  drawn  of  equal  heights  to  fupport  the  ceiling 
of  a  long  room,  and  how  the  walls  of  fuch  a  room 
may  be  reprefented  in  peiipe&ive  at  the  backs  of  thefe 
pillars.  It  alfo  fhows  how  a  ftreet  of  houfes  may  be 
drawn  in  perfpe&ive. 

Prob.  31.  To  put  a  fquare  hollow  in  perfpeaive,  the 
depth  of  which  frail  bear  any  ajfigned  proportion  to  its 
width . 

Fig.  1.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXV1L  i3  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  fquare  hollow,  of  which  the  depth  AG  is 
equal  to  thre£  times  its  width  AD  ;  and  S  is  the 
point  of  fight  over  which  the  obferver’s  eye  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  placed,  looking  perpendicularly  down  into 
it,  but  not  dire&ly  over  the  middle. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  make 
ST  the  horizon  parallel  to  AD,  and  produce  it  to 
fuch  a  length  beyond  T  that  yon  may  find  a  point  of 
diftance  therein  not  nearer  S  than  if  AD  was  feen 
under  an  angle  of  60  degrees 

Draw  DU  to  the  point  bf  diftance,  interfe&in£  AS 
ra  B  ;  then  from  the  point  B  draw  BC  parallel  to 
AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  firft  perfpedive  fquare 
ABCD,  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  intended  depth. 

Draw  CV  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfeding  AS, 
in  E ;  then  from  the  point  E  draw  EF  parallel  to 
AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  fecond  perfpedive  fquare 
BEFC,  which,  added  to  the  former  one,  makes  two- 
thirds  of  the  intended  depth. 

Draw  FW  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfeding  AS 
in  G ;  then  from  the  point  G  draw’  GH  parallel  to 
AD  j  and  you  will  have  the  third  perfpedive  fquare. 


EGHF,  which,  with  the  former  two,  makes  the 
whole  depth  AGHD  three  times  a3  great  as  the 
width  AD,  in  a  peifpedive  view. 

Divide  AD  into  any  number  of  equal  patts,  as  fnp» 
pofe  8  ;  and  from  the  diviiion-points  a ,  b ,  cy  d ,  See. 
draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  light  S,  and  ending  at 
GH  ;  then  through  the  points  where  the  diagonals 
BD,  EC,  GF,  cut  thefe  lines,  draw  lines  parallel  to 
AD  ;  and  you  will  have  the  parallelogram  AGHD 
reticulated,  or  divided  into  J92  imall  and  equal  per¬ 
fpedive  fquares. 

Make  A1  and  DM  equal  and  perpendicular  to  AD; 
then  draw  IM,  which  will  be  equal  and  parallel  to* 
AD  ;  and  draw  IS  and  MS  to  the  point  of  fight  S. 

Divide  AI,  IM,  and  MD-  into  the  fame  number 
of  equal  parts  as  AD  is  divided  ;  and  from  thefe 
points  of  divifion  draw  lines  toward  the  point  of  light- 
S,  ending  refpedively  at  GK,  KL,  and  LH. 

From  thofe  points  where  the  lines  parallel  to  AD- 
meet  AG  and  DH  draw  upright  lines  parallel  to  AI 
an  i  DM  ;  and  from  the  points  where  thefe  lines  meet 
IK  and  LM  draw  lines  parallel  to  IM  ;  then  lhade  the- 
work,  as  in  the  figure. 

Prob.  32.  To  reprefent  a  femicircular  arch  in  perfpec - 
live,  as  if  it  werefanding  on  two  upright  walls ,  equal 
in  height  to  the  height  of  the  obferver' s  eye . 

After  having  gone  through  the.  preceding  operation, 
this  will  be  more  eafy  by  a  bare  view  of  fig.  2.  in  Plate 
CCCLXXXVH.  than  it  could  be  made  by  any  de- 
feription  ;  the  method  being  fo  much  like  that  oT 
drawing  and  (hading  the  fquare  hollow. — We  need 
only  mention,  that  #T£EA  and  DF  ctd  are  the  up¬ 
right  walls  on  which  the  femicircular  arch  is  built  5*. 
that  S  is  the  point  of  fight  in  the  horizon  T  /,  taken 
in  the  centre  of  the  arch;  that  d  in  fig.  1.  is  the 
point  of  diftance;  and  that  the  two  perfpe&ive  fquares  * 
ABCD  and  BEFC  make  the  parelldogram  AEFD  of 
a  length  equal  to  twice  its  breadth  AD. 

Prob.  33.  To  reprefent  a  fquare  in  perfpedive,  as 
viewed  by  an  obfrver  fand'tng  diredly  even  with 
one  of  its  corners. 

In  fig.  3.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  let  A  9  BC  be 
a  true  fquare,  viewed  by  an  obferver  Handing  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  comer  C,  and  juft  even  with  the  dia¬ 
gonal  C  9 

Let  pSV  be  the  horizon,  parallel  to  the  diagonal 
AB  ;  and  S  the  point  of  fight,  even  with  the  diagonal 
C  9.  Here  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  points  of  di¬ 
ftance  p  and  P,  equidiftant  from  the  point  of  fight  S. 

Draw  the  ftraight  line  1  17  parallel  to  AB,  and 
draw  A  8  and  15  xo  parallel  to  CS.  Take  the  diftance 
between  8  and  9  in  your  compafles,  and  fet  it  off  all 
the  way  in  equal  parts  fiom  8  to  1,  and  from  io  to 
1 7. — The  line  1  17  fhould  be  produced  a  good  way 
further  both  to  right  and  left  hand  from  9,  and  divid¬ 
ed  all  the  way  in  the  fame  manner.  ✓ 

From  thefe  points  of  equal  divifion,  8,9,  10,  &c. 
draw  lines  to  the  point  of  light  S,  and  alfo  to  the  two 
points  of  diftance  p  and  P,  as  in  ihe  figure. 

Now  it-is  plain,  that  a  cb  9  is  the  perfpe&ive  repre- 
fentation  of  A9BC,  viewed  by  an  obferver  even  with. 
the  corner  C  and  diagonal  C  9. — But  if  there  are  other 
fuch  fquares  lying  even  with  this,  and  having  the  fame 
pofition  with  refpe&  to  the  line  1  17,  it  is  evident 
that  the  obferver,  who  Hands  dire&ly  even  with  the 
8  cornet 
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corner  C  of  die  firft  fqiwe,  will  not  be  even  with  tne 
like  corners  G  and  K  of  the  others  ;  but  will  have  an 
oblique  view  of  them,  over  the  fides  FG  and  IK,  wmch 
are  neareft  his  eye  :  and  their  perfpea.ve  reprefenta- 


1 


arc  iicarcu.  mo  *■**'"*  r  i  u  l* 

lions  will  be  e gf6  and  b  h  i  3,  drawn  among  the  lines 
0  v  •  1  .y  _  r _ _  +  nn  hv  parti 


in  the  figure 


of  which,  the  fpsces  taken  up  by  each 
fide  lie  between  three  of  the  lines  drawn  toward  the 
point  of  diftance  p,  and  three  drawn  to  the  other  point 

of  diftance  P.  .  . 

Prob.  34.  To  repre/ent  a  common  chair,  in  an  oblique  in 

The  original  lines  to  the  point  of  fight  S,  and  points 
of  diftance  p  and  P,  being  drawn  as  in  the  preceding 
operation,  choofe  any  part  of  the  plane,  as  Im*  13, on 
which  you  would  have  the  chair  L  to  (land.  ei 
are  juft  as  many  lines  (namely  two)  between  /  and  m 
or  13  and  n,  drawn  toward  the  point  of  diftance />,  at 
the  left  hard,  as  between  1  and  13,  or  m  and  n,  drawn 
to  the  poi:n  of  diftance  P  on  the  right  :  fo  that  Im, 
,„n,n  1  3,  and  1 3  /,  form  a  perfpedive  iquare. 

From  the  four  corners  /,  m,  n,  13,  of  this  fquare 
raife  the  four  legs  of  the  chair  to  the  perfpeftive  per- 
pendicular  height  you  would  have  them  :  then  m  1  e 
the  feat  of  the  chair  a  fquare  equal  and  parallel  to  Im  n 
,3,  as  taught  in  Prob.  18.  which  will  make  tne  two 
fides  of  the  feat  in  the  direaibn  of  the  lines  crawn 
toward  the  point  of  diftance  p,  and  tne  fore  and  back 
part  of  the  feat  in  direftion  of  the  lines  drawn  to  tl.e 
other  point  of  diftance  P.  This  done,  draw  the  back 
of  the  chair  leaning  a  little  backward,  and  the  croft 
bars  therein  tending  toward  the  point  of  diftance  i  . 
Then  fttade  the  work  as  in  the  figure  ;  and  the  per- 

fpe&ive  chair  will  be  finilhed. 

Prob.  3  5.  To  prefent  an  oblong  fquare  table  in  an  oblique 

Pta’cCCCLXXXVII.  M  is  an  oblong 
fquare  Table,  as  feen  by  an  obferver  ftand.ng  d.redtly 
oven  with  C  9  (fee  Prob.  33.),  the  fide  next  the  eye 
being  perfpedively  parallel  to  the  fide  nc  of  the  fquare 
a  c  F0.— The  forementioned  lines  drawn  from  the  line 
1  17  to  the  two  points  of  diftance  /  and  P,  form  equal 
perfpeaive  fquares  on  the  ground  plane. 

P  Choofe  any  part  of  this  plane  of  fquares  for  the  feet 
of  the  table  to  Hand  upon  ;  as  at  p,q,  r,  and  s,  in  di- 
reftion  of  the  lines  op  and  rx  for  the  two  long  fides, 
and  is  and  qr  for  the  two  ends;  and  you  will  have 
the  oblong  fquare  or  parallelogram  q  r  s  t  for  the  part 
of  the  floor  or  ground-plane  whereon  the  table  is  to 
flar'd  :  and  the  breadth  of  this  plane  is  here  taken  in 
proportion  to  the  length  as  6  to  10  5  fo  that  if  ..e 
length  of  the  table  be  ten  feet,  its  breadth  will  be  fix. 

On  the  four  little  perfpeaive  fquares  at  q,  r,s,  and 
t,  place  the  four  upright  legs  of  the  table,  o.  wlrat 
■  height  you  pleafe,  fo  that  the  height  of  the  two  nex 
thegeye,  at  0  arid  p,  (hall  be  terminated  by  a  ftrmght 
line  uk  drawn  to  the  point  of  diftance  P.  Phis  done, 
make  the  leaf  M.  of  the  table  an  oblong  fquare,  per- 
fpeftively  equal  and  parallel  to  the  oblong  fquare  qrst 
X  which  the  feet  of  the  table  Hands.  Then  fhade 
the  whole,  as  in  the  figure,  and  tne  work  will  be  fi- 

lf  the  line  1  1  7  was  prolonged  to  the  right  and  left 
hand,  and  equally  divided  throughout  (a3  it  is  from  1 
,n  ,,V  and  if  the  lines  which  are  di  awn  from  p  and 

to  the  right  and  left  hand  fides  of  the  plate  were 
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prolonged  till  they  came  to  the  extended  line  1  17, 
they  would  meet  it  in  the  equal  pomes  of  divifion.  In 
forming  large  pi  ns  of  "this  fort,  the  ends  of  flips  of 
paper  may  be  palled  to  the  right  and  left  edges  of  the 
fheet  on  which  the  plan  is  to  be  formed. 

Of  the  Anamorphcfls ,  or  reformation  oj  atjtorteci  images. 

By  this  means  piftures  that  are  fo  milhapen,  as  to 
exhibit  no  regular  appearance  of  ar.y  thing  to  the  na¬ 
ked  eye,  (hall,  when  viewed  by  reflcdlion,  prefent  a 
regular  and  beautiful  image.  The  i-ventor  ot  this  in. 
genious  device  is  not  known.  Simon  Stevinus,  who 
was  the  firft  that  wrote  upon  it,  does  not  inform  us 
from  whom  he  learned  it.  The  principles  of  it  are  laid 
do*n  by  S.  Vauzelird  in  his  P effective  Cunique  it  Ly- 
Jindrique  ;  and  Gafpar  Schott  profeffes  to  copy  Manus 
Bettinus  in  his  deferiptioo  of  this  piece  of  artificial 

magic.  - 

It  will  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  copy  one  ot 
the  fimpleft  figures  of  this  writer,  as  by  this  means  the 
myftery  of  this  art  will  be  fufficiently  unfolded.  Up-  p]a,( 
on  the  cylinder  of  paper,  or  pafteboard,  A  BCD,  cccumi 
draw  whatever  is  intended  to  be  exhibited,  as  the  let-  fig.  6. 
tens  IHS.  Then  with  a  needle  make  perforations  a- 
long  the  whole  outline  ;  and  placing  a  candle,  G,  be¬ 
hind  this  cylinder,  mark  upon  the  ground  plane  the 
Shadow  of  them,  which  will  be  diftorted  more  or  left, 
according  to  the  pofition  of  the  candle  or  the  plane, 

&c.  This  being  done,  let  the  picture  be  an  exaft  copy 
of  this  diftorted  image,  let  a  metallic  fpeculum  be  nib- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  the  cylinder,  and  let  the  eye  of 
the  fpettator  luve  the  fame  pofition  before  the  cylin¬ 
der  that  the  candle  had  behind  it.  Then  looking  up¬ 
on  the  fpeculum,  he  will  fee  the  diftorted  image  re- 
flored  to  its  proper  ftiape.  The  reformation  ot  the 
image,  he  fays,  will  not  catty  be  made  exact  in  this 
method,  but  it  will  be  fufficiently  fo  to  anfwer  the 

PUOther  methods,  more  exaft  and  geometrical  than 
this  were  found  out  afterwards  :  ft)  that  thefe  pictures 
could  be  drawn  by  certain  rules,  without  the  ufe  of  a 
candle.  Schott  quotes  one  of  thefe  methods  from  c^et. 
tinus,  another  from  Herigonius,  and  another  from  Ivir- 
cher,  which  may  be  feen  in  his  Magta,  vol.  1.  p.  1  02, 

Sec.  He  alfo  gives  an  account  of  the  methods  of  re¬ 
forming  pictures  by  fpeculums  of  conical  and  other  fa- 

^  Inftead  of  copying  any  of  thefe  methods  from  Schott 
or  Bettinus,  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  that 
which  Dr  Smith  hath  given  us  in  his  Optics,  vol.  1. 
p.  250,  as,  no  doubt,  the  beft,  and  from  which  any 
perfen  may  eafily  make  a  drawing  of  tins  kind.  The 
fame  defeription  anfwers  to  two  mirrors,  one  of  which, 
fir,  7.  is  convex,  and  the  other,  fig.  8:  is  concave. 

“in  order  to  paint  upon  a  plane  a  deformed  copy 
ABCDEKIHGF  of  an  original  picture,  which  fhall 
appear  regular,  when  feen  from  a  given  point  O,  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  plane,  by  rays  refined  from  a  polic¬ 
ed  cylinder,  placed  upon  the  circle  I  n  p,  equal  to  its 
[nven  bafe  ;  ftoin  the  point  R,  which  muft  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  lie  perpendicularly  under  O,  the  place  of  the  eye, 
draw  two  lines  R  0  Re;  which  fhall  either  touch  the 
bafe  of  the  cylinder,  or  elfe  cut  off  two  fmall  equal 
fegments  from  the  files  of  it,  according  as  the  copy 
is  intended  to  be  more  or  lefs  deformed.  Then,  ta¬ 
king  the  eye,  raifed  above  R*to  the  given  height  KO, 
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■fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  cylinder,  for  a  lnmi- 
nous  point,  defcribe  the  (hadow  aek  f  (of  a  fquarc 
a  e  *  a,  tig.  36.  or  parallelogram  (landing  upright  up¬ 
on  its  bate  a  e,  and  containing  the  pitture  required) 
anywhere  behind  the  arch  l  n  p.  Let  the  lines  drawn 
from  II  to  the  extremities  and  divifions  of  the  bafe  a, 
by  c ,  d ,  e,  cut  the  remoteft  part  of  the  fhadow  in  the 
points  frg>  h ,  /,  k,  and  the  arch  of  the  bafe  in  /,  m, 
n,  of  p;  from  which  points  draw  the  lines  /  AF, 
m  EG,  n  CH,  oD I,  p  EK,  as  if  they  were  rays  off 
light  that  came  from  a  focu3  II,  and  were  reflected 
from  the  bafe  In  p  ;  fo  that  each  couple,  as  /  A,  /  R, 
produced,  may  cut  off  equal  fegments  from  the  circle. 
Laftly,  transfer  the  lines  l  a  f9  m  b  g,  &c.  and  ail 
their  parts,  in  the  fame  order,  upon  the  refpedbve 
lines/ A F,  wBG,  &c.  and  having  drawn  regular  curves, 
by  eftimation,  through  the  points  13,  C,  D,  E, 
through  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  and  through  every  inter¬ 
mediate  order  of  points;  the  figure  ACEKHF,  fo 
divided,  will  be  the  deformed  copy  of  the  fquare, 
drawn  and  divided  upon  the  original  pidlure,  and  will 
appear  fi.nihr  to  it,  when  feen  in  the  polifhed  cylin¬ 
der,  placed  upon  the  bafe  In p,  by  the  eye  in  its  given 
place  O. 

The  pradlical  methods'  of  drawing  thefe  images  feem 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  perfe&ion  by  J. 
Leopold,  who,  in  the  Atffa  Lipfienfia  for  the  year 
1712,  has  deferibed  two  machines,  one  for  the  images 
to  be  viewed  with  a  cylindrical,  and  the  other  with  a 
conical,  mirror.  The  perfon  poffeffed  of  this  inftru- 
ment  has  nothingto  do  but  to  take  any  print  he  pleafes, 
and  while  "he  goes  over  the  outlines  of  it  with  one  pen, 
another  traces  the  anamorphofis. 

By  methods  of  this  kind,  groves  of  tree3  may  be 
cut,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  -appearance  of  men,  horfes, 
and  other  objects  from  fome  one  point  of  view,  which 
are  not  at  all  difeernibie  in  any  other.  Thi3  might  ea- 
fily  he  effebled  by  one  perfon  placing  himfelf  in  any 
particular  fituation,  and  giving  directions  to  other 
perfons  what  trees  to  lop,  and  in  what  manner.  In 
the  fame  method  it  has  been  contrived,  that  buildings 
of  circular  and  other  forms,  and  alfo  whole  groups 
of  buildings,  con  (iff  mg  of  walls  at  different  diffances, 
and  with  different  pofitions  to  one  another,  fhould  be 
painted  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  exadl  representation  of 
particular  obje&s,  which  could  only  be  perceived  in 
one  fituation.  Bettinus  has  illuftrated  this  method  by 
drawings  in  his  Slpiaria. 

It  may  appear  a  bold  affertion  to  fay,  that  the  very 
flier t  fketch  now  given  of  the  art  of  petfpe&ive 
is  a  fufneient  foundation  for  the  whole  pra&ice, 
and  inc  ludes  all  the  expeditious  rules  peculiar  to  the 
problems  which  mod  generally  occur.  It  is,  however, 
true,  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  fee,  that  the  two 
theorems  on  which  the  whole  refts,  include  every  pof- 
fible  cafe,  and  apply  with  equal  facility  to  pi&ures  and 
originals  in  any  pofition,  although  the  examples  are 
fele&ed  of  perpendicular  pictures,  and  of  originals  re¬ 
ferred  to  horizontal  planes,  as  being  the  mod  frequent. 
Tire  fcientiric  foundation  being  fo  fimple,  the  (Irudhire 
ne;d  not  be  complex,  nor  fwell  into  Rich  volumes  as 
have  been  publifned  on  the  fubjedl  :  volumes  which, 
by  their  fize,  deter  from  the  perufal,  and  give  the 
fimple  art  the  appearance  of  intricate  mydery :  »nd, 
Vol.  XIV.  Parc  I. 
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by  their  prices,  defeat  the  defign  of  their  authors* 
viz.  the  diffemination  of  knowledge  among  the  prac¬ 
titioners.  The  treatifes  on  perspective  acquire  their 
bulk  by  long  and  tedious  difeourfes,  minute  explanations 
of  common  things,  or  by  great  numbers  ot  examples  ; 
which  indeed  do  make  fome  of  thefe  books  valuable  by 
the  variety  of  curious  cuts,  but  do  not  at  all  initrudt 
the  reader  by  any  improvements  made  in  the  art  itfelf. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  mod  of  thofe  who  have  treated 
this  Ribjetl  have  been  more  converfant  in  the  practice 
of  defigning  than  in  the  principles  of  geometry  ;  and 
therefore  when,  in  their  pradice,  the  cafes  which 
have  off  red  have  put  them  on  trying  particular  expe¬ 
dients,  they  have  thought  them  worth  communicating 
to  the  public  as  improvements  of  the  art ;  and  each 
author,  fond  of  his  own  little  expedient  (which  a 
fcientific  perfon  would  have  known  for  an  eafy  corol¬ 
lary  from  the  general  theorem),  have  made  it  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  pradticnl  fyftein  and  in  this  manner  nar¬ 
rowing  indea  l  of  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  the  art ; 
and  the  practitioner,  tired  of  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
in  which  a  tingle  maxim  is  tedioufly  fpread  out,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  kept  out  of  hia 
fight,  contents  himfelf  with  a  lemembranoe  of  the 
maxim  (not  underllood),  and  keeps  it  (lightly  in  his 
eye,  to  avoid  grofs  errors.  We  can  appeal  to  the 
whole  body  of  painters  and  draughtfmen  for  the  truth 
of  this  affertion;  and  it  mild  not  be  confidered  as  an 
imputation  on  them  of  remiffnefs  or  negligence,  but  as 
a  ncceffary  confequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  authors 
from  whom  they  have  taken  their  information.  This 
is  a  drong  term,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  juft.  Several 
mathematicians  of  eminence  have  written  on  pvrfpee- 
tive,  treating  it  as  the  fubj  £1  of  pure  geometry,  as  it 
really  is  ;  and  the  performances  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor, 
Gravefande,  Wolf,  De  h  Caille,  Emerfon,  are  truly 
valuable,  by  prefenting  the  art  in  all  its  perfpicuous 
fimplicily  and  univerRiiity.  The  works  of  Taylor  and 
Emerfon  are  more  valuable,  on  account  of  the  very  in¬ 
genious  and  expeditious  conllrudlions  which  they  have 
given,  fuited  to  every  pofiible  cafe.  The  merit  of  the 
firft  author  has  been  univerfally  acknowledged  by  all 
the  Britifii  writers  on  the  Ribjedt,  who  never  fail  io 
declare  that  their  own  works  are  compofed  on  the 
principle  of  Dr  Brook  "Taylor :  but  any  man  of 
fcience  will  fee  that  thefe  authors  have  either  not  un- 
derftood  them,  or  aimed  at  pleating  the  puHic  by  fine 
cuts  and  uncommon  cafes ;  for,  without  exception, 
they  have  omitted  his  favourite  oondruidions,  which 
had  gained  his  predilection  by  their  univerf  dity,  an  l 
attached  thcmfelvet  to  inferior  methods,  m  re  ufualiy 
expedient  perhaps,  or  inventions  (  s  they  thought)  of 
their  own.  What  lias  been  given  in  this  article  i3  not 
profejjed  to  be  according  to  the  prin  holes  of  Dr  Brook 
laylor,  becaufe  the  principles  are  not  peculiar  to  him, 
but  the  neceffary  rtfuUs  oL  the  theory  itfeif,  and  incul¬ 
cated  by  every  mathematician  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  confider  the  fubjefft.  They  are  fuffieient  not  only 
for  directing  the  ordinary  pra&ice,  but  alfo  for  fug- 
gelling  modes  of  conftrucffion  for  every  cafe  out  of  the 
common  track  And  a  perfon  of  ingenuity  will  have 
a  laudable  enjoyment  in  thus,  without  much  first  :h  of 
thought,  inventing  rules  for  himfelf ;  and  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  pleafed  with  Rich  fruits  of  his  own  ingenuity,  than 
in  reading  the  tedious  explanations  of  examples  devifel 
B  b  By 
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bv  another.  And  for  this  purpofe  we  would,  with 
Dr  Taylor,  u  advife  all  our  readers  not  to  be  content¬ 
ed  with  the  fcheme  they  find  here  ;  but,  on  every  oc¬ 
cafion,  to  draw  new  ones  of  their  own,  in  all  the  va¬ 
riety  of  circumftances  they  can  think  of.  1  his  will 
take  up  more  time  at  firft,  but  they  will  find  the  vait 
benefit  and  pleafure  of  it  by  the  extenfive  notions  it 
ytiW  give  them  of  the  nature  of  the  principle8.,, 

The  art  of  perfpedive  is  neceflary  to  all  arts  where 
there  is  any  occafion  for  defigning  ;  as  archite&ure, 
fortification,  carving,  and  generally  all  the  mechanical 
arts  ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  neceflary  to  the  art 
of  painting,  which  can  do  nothing  without  it.  A 
figure  in  a  pidure,  which  is  not  drawn  according  to 
the  rules  of  perfpedive,  doe3  not  reprefent  what  is 
intended,  but  fomething  elfe.  Indeed  we  hefitate  not  to 
fay,  that  a  pidure  which  is  faulty  in  this  particular,  is  as 
blameabie,  or  more  fo,  than  any  compofition  in  wri¬ 
ting  which  is  faulty  in  point  of  orthography,  or  gram¬ 
mar.  It  is  generally  thought  very  ridiculous  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  write  an  heroic  poem,  or  a  fine  difeourfe,  upon 
any  fubjed,  without  underftanding  the  propriety  of 
the  language  in  which  we  write  ;  and  to  us  it  feems  no 
Iefs  ridiculous  for  one  to  pretend  to  make  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  without  underftanding  perfpedive  :  Yet  how  many 
pi&ures  are  there  to  be  feen,  that  are  highly  valuable  in 
•ther  refpeCts,and  yet  areentirely  faulty  in  thispoint.  In¬ 
deed  this  fault  is  fo  very  general,  that  we  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  ever  have  feen  a  pidure  that  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  without  it  ;  and  what  is  the  more  to  be  lament- 
ed,  the  greateft  mafters  have  been  the  molt  guilty  ot  it. 
Thofe  examples  make  it  to  be  the  lefs  regarded  ;  but 
the  fault  is  not  the  lefs,  but  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
and  deferves  the  more  care  in  avoiding  it  tor  the  tu- 
ture.  The  great  occafion  of  this  fault,  is.  certainly 
the  wrong  method  that  is  generally  ufed  in  educa¬ 
ting  of  perfons  in  this  art:  for  the  young  people 
are  generally  put  immediately  to  drawing  ;  find  when 
they  have  acquired  a  facility  in  that,  they  are  put  to 
colouring.  And  thefe  things  they  learn  by  rote,  and 
by  praaice  only  ;  but  are  not  at  all  inftruaed  in  any 
rules  of  art.  By  which  means,  when  they  come  to 
make  any  defigns  of  their  own,  though  they  are  very 
expert  at  drawing  out  and  colouring  every  thing  that 
offers  itfelf  to  their  fancy  ;  yet  for  want  of  being  m- 
ftru&ed  in  the  ftria  rules  of  art,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  govern  their  inveutions  with  judgment,  and 
become  guilty  of  fo  many  grofs  miftakes  ;  which  pre¬ 
sent  themfelvee,  as  well  as  others,  from  finding  that 
iatisfafiion  they  otherwife  would  do  in  their  per- 
-  formances.  To  correit  this  for  the  future,  we  would 
recommend  it  to  the  mafters  of  the  art  of  painting, 
to  confider  if  it  would  not  be  neceflary  to  eftabl.fh  a 
better  method  for  the  education  of  their  fcnolars,  and 
to  begin  their  inftruftions  with  the  technical  parts  of 
painting,  before  they  let  them  loofe  to  follow  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  their  own  uncultivated  imaginations. 


The  art  of  painting,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  co»- 
fifts  of  two  parts ;  the  inventive,  and  the  executive. 
The  inventive  part  is  common  with  poetry,  and  be¬ 
longs  more  properly  and  immediately  to  the  original 
defign  (which  it  invents  and  difpofes  in  the  moll  pro¬ 
per  and  agreeable  manner)  than  to  the  pi&ure,  which  is 
only  a  copy  of  that  defign  already  formed  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  artift.  The  perfeftion  of  this  art  of 
painting  depends  upon  the  thorough  knowledge  the 
artift  has  of  all  the  parts  of  his  fubjed  ;  and  the  beau- 
ty  of  jit  confifts  in  the  happy  choice  and  difpofition 
that  he  makes  of  it :  And  it  is  in  this  that  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  artift  difeovers  and  (hows  itfelf,  while  he 
indulges  and  humours  his  fancy,  which  here  is  not  con¬ 
fined.  But  the  other,  the  executive  part  of  painting, 
is  wholly  confined  and  ftridly  tied  to  the  rules  of  art, 
which  cannot  be  difpenfed  witli  upon  any  account ; . 
and  therefore  in  this  the  artift  ought  to  govern  him- 
felf  entirely  by  the  rules  of  art,  and  not  to  take  any  li¬ 
berties  whatfoever.  For  anything  that  is  not  truly  drawn 
according  to  the  rulesof  perfpedive, or  nottruly  coloured 
or  truly  (haded,  does  not  appear  to  be  what  the  artift 
intended,  but  fomething  elfe.  Wherefore,  if  at  any  time 
the  artift  happens  to  imagine  that  •  his  pidure  would 
look  the  better,  if  he  (hould  fwerve  a  little  from  thefe 
rules,  he  may  affure  himfelf,  that  the  fault  belongs  to 
his  original  defign,  and  not  to  the  ftridnefs  of  the 
rules;  for  what  is  perfectly  agreeable  and  juft  in  the 
real  original  objeds  themfelves,  can  never  appear  de¬ 
fective  in  a  picture  where  thofe  objects  are  exactly  co- 
pied. 

Therefore  to  offer  a  fhort  hint  of  thoughts  we  have 
fome  time  had  upon  the  method  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  inftruding  a  fchoiar  in  the  executive  part 
of  painting  ;  we  would  firft  have  him  learn  the  molt 
common  effeaions  of  pradical  geometry,  and  the  firft 
elements  of  plain  geometry  and  common  arithmetic. 
When  he  i9  fnfticiently  perfed  in  thefe,  we  would 
have  him  learn  perfpedive.  And  when  he  has  made 
fome  progrefs  in  this,  fo  as  to  have  prepared  his  judge¬ 
ment  with  the  right  notions  of  the  alterations  that  fi¬ 
gures  tnuft  undergo, twhen  they  come  to  be  drawn  on  a  flat, 
he  may  then  be  put  to  drawing  by  view,  and  be  exercifed 
in  this  along  with  perfpeaive,  till  he  comes  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  perfed  in  both.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more 
familiar  to  a  painter  than  perfpedive  ;  for  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  make  the  judgment  corred,  and 
will  help  the  fancy  to  invent  with  ten  times  the  eale 
that  it  could  do  without  it. 

We  earneftly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  careful 
perufal  of  Dr  Taylor’s  Treatife,  as  publifhed  by  Cob 
fon  in  1749,  and  Emerfon’s  publifhed  along  with  his 
Optics.  They  will  be  furprifed  and  delighted  with 
the  inftrudion  they  will  receive  5  and  will  then  truly 
eftimate  the  fplendid  volumes  ©f  other  authors  and  fee 
their  frivolity. 


P  E  R 

Pcripec-  Perspective  is  slfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  pidure  or 
tJvc'  ,  painting,  frequently  feen  in  gardens,  and  at  the  eiu.fr 
- <if  galleries ;  defigned  exprefsly  to  deceive  the  fight  by 


PER 

reprefenting  the  continuation  of  an  alley,  a  building) 
landfcape,  or  the  like. 

Aerial  PEKsrECTirs,  is  fome  times  ufed  as  a  general 
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denomination  for  that  which  more  reftriftedly  is  called 
aerial perfpeclive ,  or  the  art  of  giving  a  due  diminution 
J  or  degradation  to  the  ftrength  of  light,  ftiade,  and  co¬ 
lours  of  obje&s,  according  to  their  different  diftances, 
the  quantity  of  light  which  falls  upon  them,  and  the 
medium  through  which  they  are  feen  ;  the  chiaro  ob- 
fcuroy  or  clair  obfcure,  which  conlilfs  in  exprefling  the 
different  degrees  of  light,  {hade,  and  colour  of  bodies, 
arifing  from  their  own  fhape,  and  the  pofition  of  their 
parts  with  refpeft  to  the  eye  and  neighbouring  obje&s, 
whereby  their  light  or  colours  are  affe&ed  ,*  aud  keep¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  obfervanceof  a  due  proportion  in^the 
general  light  and  colouring  of  the  whole  picture,  fo 
mat  no  light  or  colour  in  one  part  may  be  too  bright 
or  ftrong  for  another.  A  painter,  who  would  fucceed 
in  aerial  perfpeBive ,  ought  carefully  to  ftudy  the  efie&s 
which  diftance,  or  different  degrees  or  colours  of  light, 
have  on  each  particular  original  colour,  to  know  how 
its  hue  or  ftrength  is  changed  in  the  feveral  circum- 
ftances  that  occur,  and  to  reprefent  it  accordingly.  As 
all  obje&s  in  a  pi&nre  take  their  meafures  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  thofe  placed  in  the  front,  fo,  in  aerial  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  ftrength  of  light,  and  the  brightnefs  of  the 
colours  of  obje&s  clofe  to  the  picture,  rauft  ferve  as  a 
meafure,  with  refped  to  which  all  the  fame  colours  at 
feveral  diftances  muft  have  a  proportional  degradation 
in  like  circumftances. 

Bird’s  eye  view  in  P  erspecti  vf,  is  that  which  fup- 
pofes  the  eye  to  be  placed  above  any  building,  &c.  as 
in  the  air  at  a  confiderable'  diftance  from  it.  This  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  drawing  the  reprefentations  of  fortifications, 
when  it  is  neceffary  not  only  to  exhibit  one  view  as 
feen  from  the  ground,  but  fo  much  of  the  feveral  build¬ 
ings  as  the  eyt  ian  poflibly  take  in  at  one  time  from 
any  fituation.  In  order  to  this,  we  muft  fuppofe  the 
eye  to  be  removed  a  confiderable  height  above  the 
ground,  and  to  be  placed  as  it  were  in  the  air,  fo  as 
to  look  down  into  the  building  like  a  bird  that  is  fly¬ 
ing.  In  reprefentations  of  this  kind,  the  higher  the 
horizontal  line  is  placed,  the  more  of  the  fortification 
will  be  feen,  and  vice  verfa^ 

Perspective  Machine ,  is  an  inftrument  by  which 
any  perfon,  without  the  help  of  the  rules  of  art,  may 
delineate  the  true  perfpe&ive  figures  of  obje&s.  Mr 
Fergufon  has  deferibed  a  machine  of  this  fort  of  which 
he  aferibes  the  invention  to  Dr  Bevis. 

Fig.  4.  of  Plate  CCCLXXXVII.  is  a  plane  of  this 
machine,  and  fig.  5.  is  a  reprefentation  of  it  when 
made  ufe  of  in  drawing  diftant  obje&s  in  perfpe&ive. 

In  fig.  4.  a  b  ef  is  an  oblong  fquare  board,  repre- 
fented  by  ABEF  in  fig.  5.  xandy  (X  and  Y)  are 
two  hing€3  on  which  the  partr/<i  (CLD)  is  move- 
able.  This  part  confifts  of  two  arches  or  portions  of 
circles  cm  l  (CML)  and  dnl  (DNL)  joined  together 
at  the  top  /  (L),  and  at  bottom  to  the  crofs  bar  dc 
(DC),  to  which  one  part  of  each  hinge  is  fixed,  and 
the  other  part  to  a  flat  board,  half  the  length  of  the 
board  a  b  ef  (ABEF), and  glued  to  its  uppermoft  fide. 
The  centre  of  the  arch  c  m  l  is  at  d,  and  the  centre  of 
the  arch  dn  l  is  at  c. 

On  the  outer  fide  of  the  arch  dnl  is  a  Aiding  piece 
n  (much  like  the  nut  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  be¬ 
longing  to  a  common  globe),  which  may  be  moved  to 
any  part  of  the  arch  between  d  and  / ;  and  there  is 
fuch  another  Aider  0  on  the  arch  cm  /,  which  may  be 


fet  to  any  part  between  c  and  /. — A  thread  c  p  n 
(CPN)  is  ftretched  tight  from  the  centre  c  (C)  to  the  ^ 
Aider  n  (N),  and  fuch  another  thread  is  ftretched  from 
the  centre  d  (D)  to  the  Aider  0  (O)  ;  the  ends  of  the 
threads  being  fattened  to  thefe  centre?  and  Aiders. 

Now  it  i3  plain,  that,  by  moving  thefe  Aiders  on 
theii  refpedlive  arches,  the  interfe&ion  p  (Pj  of  the 
threads  may  be  brought  to  any  point  of  the  open  fpace 
within  the  arches. — in  the  groove  k  (K)  is  a  ttraight 
Aiding  bar  J  (I),  which  may  be  drawn  further  out,  or 
pufhed  further  in  at  pleafure. 

To  the  outer  end  of  this  bar  I  (fig.  5.)  is  fixed  the 
upright  piece  HZ,  in  which  is  a  groove  for  receiving 
the  Aiding  piece  In  this  Aider  is  a  fmall  hole  r 
for  the  eye  to  look  through,  in  ufing  the  machine  : 
and  there  is  a  long  Ait  in  HZ,  to  let  the^hole  r  be 
feen  through  when  the  eye  is  placed  behind  it,  at  any 
height  of  the  hole  above  the  level  of  the  bar  I. 

How  to  delineate  the  perfpeBive  Jigu /  e  of  any  dijlant  ob~ 
jett,  or  objeBsy  by  means  of  this  machine . 

Suppofe  you  wanted  to  delineate  a  perfpe&ive  re¬ 
prefentation  of  the  houfe  qs  rp  (which  we  muft  ima¬ 
gine  to  be  a  great  way  off,  without  the  limits  of  the 
plate),  place  the  machine  on  a  fteady  table,  with  the 
end  EF  of  the  horizontal  board  AtfEF  toward  the 
houfe,  fo  that,  when  the  Gothic-like  arch  DLC  is  fet 
upright,  the  middle  part  of  the  open  fpace  (about  P) 
within  it  may  be  even  with  the  houfe  when  you  place 
your  eye  at  Z  and  look  at  the  houfe  through  the  final! 
hole  r.  Then  fix  the  corners  of  a  fquare  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  with  four  wafers  on  the  furface  of  that  halt  of  the 
horizontal  board  which  is  neareft  the  houfe  ;  and  all  ia 
ready  for  drawing. 

Set  the  arch  upright,  as  in  the  figure ;  which  it  will 
be  when  it  comes  to  the  perpendicular  fide  t  of  the  up¬ 
right  piece  s  t  fixed  to  the  horizontal  board  behind  D. 
Then  place  your  eye  at  Z,  and  look  through  the  hole 
r  at  any  point  .of  the  houfe,  as  q ,  and  move  the  Aiders 
N  and  O  till  you  bring  the  interfe&ion  of  the  thread* 
at  P  dire&ly  between  your  eye  and  the  point  q  :  then 
put  down  the  arch  Aat  upon  the  paper  on  the  board,  as 
at  ST,  and  the  interfe&ion  of  the  threads  will  beat  W. 
Mark  the  point  W  on  the  paper  with  the  dot  of  a  black 
lead  pencil,  and  fet  the  arch  upright  again  as  before : 
then  look  through  the  hole  r,  and  move  the  Aiders  N 
and  O  till  the  interfe&ion  of  the  threads  comes  be¬ 
tween  your  eye  and  any  other  point  of  the  houfe,  as p  : 
then  put  down  the  arch  again  to  the  paper,  and  make 
a  pencil-mark  thereon  at  the  interfe&ion  of  the  threads, 
and  draw  a  line  from  that  mark  to  the  former  one  tit 
W ;  which  line  will  be  a  true  perfpe&ive  reprefenta¬ 
tion  of  the  corner  p  q  of  the  houfe. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  bringing  the  inter- 
fe&ion  of  the  threads  fuceeflively  between  your  eye  and 
other  points  of  the  outlines  of  the  houfe,  as  r,  s ,  See. 
and  put  down  the  arch  to  mark  the  like  points  on  the 
paper,  at  the  interfe&ion  of  the  threads  :  then  couredf 
thefe  points  by  ftraigbt  lines,  which  will  be  the  per- 
fpe&ive  outlines  of  the  houfe.  In  like  manner  find 
points  for  the  corners  of  the  door  and  windows,  top  of 
the  houfe,  chimneys,  See.  and  draw  the  finiftiing  lines 
from  point  to  point  :  then  fliade  the  whole,  making 
the  lights  and  fhades  as  you  fee  them  on  the  houfe  it- 
felf,  and  you  will  have  a  true  perfpe&ive  figure  of  it. — 
Great  care  muft  be  taken,  during  the  whole  time,  that 
3  b  z  the 
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Perfpee-  the  pofition  of  the  machine  be  notfhifted  on  the  table  ; 
iVrfyira*  anc*  t0  Prevent  fach  au  inconvenience,  the  table  fhould 
tion.  1  he  very  ftrong  and  fteady,  and  the  machine  fixed  to  it 
»■— -y— -  either  by  ferews  or  clamps. 

In  the  fame  way,  a  landfcape,  or  any  number  of  ob¬ 
jects  within  the  field  of  view  through  the  arch,  may 
be  delineated,  by  finding  a  fiiflicierit  number  of  per- 
fpe&ive  points  on  the  paper,  and  connecting  them  by 
ftraight  or  curved  lines  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  And 
as  this  makes  evtry  thing  in  ptrfpedtive  equally  eufy, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  any  of  the  rules 
for  drawing,  the  operations  mufl  be  very  pleafing  and 
agreeable.  Yet  as  lcience  is  ftiil  more  fo,we  would  by  all 
means  recommend  it  to  our  readers  to  learn  the  rules 
for  drawing  particular  objects;  andtodraw  Lndfcapesby 
the  eye,  for  which,  we  btheve,  no  perfpe/Lve  rules  can 
be  given.  And  although  any  thing  may  be  very  truly 
drawn  in  perfpettive  by  means  of  this  machine,  it  can¬ 
not  be  faid  that  thtie  is  the  lead  degree  of  fcieuce  in 
going  that  way  to  work. 

The  arcli  ought  to  be  at  ieaft  a  foot  wide  at  bot¬ 
tom,  that  the  eye  at  Z  may  have  a  large  field  of  view 
through  it  :  and  the  eye  flionld  then  be,  at  kali,  ioi 
inches  from  the  interfe&ion  of  the  threads  at  P  when 
the  arch  is  fet  upright.  For  it  ic  be  nearer,  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  view  at  the  Tides  near  the  foot  of  the  arch 
will  fubtend  an  angle  at  Z  of  more  than  (o  degrees, 
which  will  not  only  it  rain  the  eye,  but  will  alfo  caufe 
the  outermoft  parts  of  the  drawing  to  have  a  difagrte- 
able  appearance.’ — To  avoid  this,  it  will  be  proper  to 
draw  back  the  Hiding  bar  I,  till  Z  be  144-  inches  di- 
ffant  from  P;  and  then  the  whole  field  of  view,  through 
the  foot  wide  arch,  will  not  lubiend  an  angle  to  the  eye 
at  Z  of  more  than  4 y*  degrees;  which  will  give  a  more 
eafy  and  pleafant  view,  not  only  of  all  the  objedts 
themlelves,  but  alfo  of  their  representations  on  the  pa¬ 
per  whereon  they  are  delineated.  So  that,  whatever 
the  width  of  the  arch  be,  the  diftance  of  the  eye  tram 
it  fhould  be  in  this  proportion  :  As  12  is  to  the  width 
cf  the  arch,  fo  is  14^  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye  (atZ) 
from  it. 

If  a  pane  of  gl:Ys,  laid  over  with  gum  water,  be  fix¬ 
ed  into  the  arch,  and  fet  upright  when  dry,  a  perfon 
who  looks  through  the  hole  r  may  delineate  the  ob¬ 
jects  upon  the  giafs  which  he  fees  at  a  diftance 
through  and  beyond  it,  and  then  transfer  the  delinea¬ 
tion  to  a  p  iper  put  upon  the  giafs,  as  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ai tide  Perspective. 

Mr  Peacock  likevvife  invented  three  fimple  inftru- 
rnents  for  drawing  architecture  and  machinery  in  per- 
fpedive,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  (ketches  and  de¬ 
fections  in  the  75th  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Traiifatftions.  We  do  not  infert  thefe  deferiptions 
here,  bccaufe  we  do  not  think  the  inftrurr.ents  fuperior 
to  that  deferibed  by  Fergufon,  and  beeaufe  we  wifh 
that  our  readers  who  have  occafion  t a  draw  may  make 
themfelves  fo  much  mailers  of  the  art  of  perfpective, 
as  to  be  above  the  aid  of  fuch  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances. 

Perspective  Glaf,  or  Graphical  Perfpedive*  See 
D  10PTR1CS. 

PERSPIRATION,  in  medicine,  the  evacuation 
of  the  juices  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the 
/kin.  Perforation  is  *  diftinguiflud  into  fenfible  and 
Lfenfibie ;  and  here  fenfible  perfpiration  is  the  fame 
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with  fweating,  and  infenfible  perfpiration  that  which. Perfj)jcuity} 
efcapes  the  notice  of  the  fenfes  ;  and  this  iaft  is  the  Pmh* 
ide*  affixed  to  the  word  perfpiration  when  ufed  alone.  -J  *  rv“1- 

PERSPICUITY,  properly  fignifics  the  property 
which  any  thing  has  of  being  ealily  Ren  through  ; 
hence  it  i3  generally  applied  to  fuch  writings  or  dif- 
courfes  as  are  eafily  uuderftood. 

Perspicuity,  in  compoiition.  See  Oratory,  n* 

43* 

PERTH,  a  county  of  Scotland,  including  Men- 
teith,  Biaidulbin,  Athol,  Stiatherne,  part  of  Gowrie, 
and  Perth  Proper  ;  is  bounded  by  Badenoch  and 
Lochaber  on  the  north  and  north-weft  ;  by  Marr  on 
the  north-eaft  ;  by  Argyle  and  Lennox  on  the  weft  and 
fouth  weft  ;  having*  Clackmunnanfhire,  part  oi  Stirling- 
fliire,  and  the  Forth  to  the  fouth  ;  the  fhireb  of  Kill* 
rofs  and  Fife  to  the  fouth  eaft,  and  Angus  to  ibe  eatt. 

It  extends  above  70  miles  in  length,  and  near  60  at 
its  greatefl  breadth,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  Highlands 
and  Lowlands  ;  mountains,  hills,  dales,  and  ilraths, 
diverfified  with  pafture- grounds,  cornfields,  and  mea¬ 
dow?  ;  rivers,  lake?,  for  efts,  woods,  plantations,  in- 
clofures,  towns,  villages,  and  a  great  number  of  ele¬ 
gant  feats,  beautifully  fituated,  belonging  to  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen.  The  chief  rivers  of  Perthfhirc 
are  the  Tay,  the  Teith,  and  the  Erne,  b elide 3  a, 
great  number  of  fubordii.ate  ft  1  earns.  The  river  Teith 
is  famous  for  its  fahnon-fifhery,  and  its  ft  top  cataract, 
near  the  Blair  of  Drummond,  the  noife  of  which  is  fo 
loud,  as  to  deafen  thofe  who  approach  it.  The  riverErne 
rifes  from  Loch  Erne,  a  lake  feven  miles  long,  in  the 
mountainous  country  of  btratherne  ;  this  river,  alter 
a  courfe  of  34  miles  from  weft  to  eaft,  during  which  it 
receives  many  ftreams  and  rivulets,  /ails  into  the  Tay 
at  Abernethy. 

Freeftone,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  ores,  with  fome 
lapis  calaminaris,  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
Perthfhire.  The  foil,  being  generally  rich  and  well 
manured,  produces  excellent  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain.  The  hilly  country  abounds  with  pafture  for 
the  black  cattle,  horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and  deer.  The 
heaths,  woods,  and  forefts,  are  itored  with  variety 
of  game ;  the  rivers  teem  with  falmon  and  trout  ;  the 
gardens  and  orchards  are  ftored  with  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  roots,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  fruit  found  in  South  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  honfes  and  attire,  even  of  the  commonalty, 
are  neat  and  decent  ;  and  every  peafant  can  produce  a 
good  quantity  of  linen,  and  great  ft  ore  of  blankets,, 
made  in  his  own  family.  Indeed,  this  ia  the  cafe 
through  all  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Flax  is  reared 
by  every  hu/bandmari  ;  and  being  dreffed  at  hdme, 
is  fpun  by  the  females  of  his  family  into  thread  for 
linen  ;  this  is  woven  by  country  weavers,  of  whom 
there  is  a  great  number  through  all  the  Low  Country, 
and  afterw  ards  bleached  or  whitened  by  the  good-wife 
and  her  fervants  ;  fo  that  the  whole  is  made  'fit  for  ufe 
at  a  very  fmal!  expence.  They  likevvife  wafh,  card,  fpin, 
and  weave  their  wool  into  tartan  for  plaids,  kerfies,  and 
coarfe  ruffet -cloth,  for  common  wearing,  bdldts  great 
part  of  it  which  is  knit  into  caps*  ftockiugs,  and  mitts. 

Plaids,  made  of  the  fineft  worfted,  are  worn  either 
plain  or  variegate  !,  as  veils,  by  women  of  the  lower, 
aad.  even  of  the  middle  rank  ;  nay,  fome  years  ago, 
ladies  of  faihion  wore  fiiken  plaids  with  an  undiefs : 

this 
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Perth,  this  is  a  loofe  piece  of  drapery,  gathered  about  the 
head,  fhoulders,  and  waitt,  on  which  it  is  crofted,  fo 
as  to  leave  the  hands  at  liberty,  and  produces  a  very 
,  good  effect  to  the  eye  of  the  fpe&ator.  The  Low 
landers  of  Perthfhire  are  civilized,  hofpitable,  and 
induftrious  :  the  commerce  of  the  country  confifts 
chiefly  in  corn,  linen,  and  black  cattle  ;  ’there  are, 
moreover,  forne  merchants  who  trade  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. — For  in  account  of  the  different  divifions  of  this 
county  above-mentioned,  fee  the  articles  as  they  occur 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Perth  Proper ,  ftretching  20  miles  in  length,  and 
at  fume  places  15  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  eafl,  by  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie  ;  on  the  eaft,  by 
Angus  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Stratherne  ;  on  the  north,  by 
Athol  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Frrth  of ‘Fay.  This 
is  likewife  a  fruitful  country,  populous  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  abounding  with  gentlemen  who  poffefs  opulent 
eftates;  with  farmers  who  underftand  agriculture  j  and 
with  manufacturers  who  turn  their  induftry  to  great 
account.  North- eaftward  from  Perth  to  Brechin  lies 
the  vale  of  Srathincre,  one  of  the  rnoft  fertile  di&ri&s 
in  Scotland,  which  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble 
family  ot  Lyon. 

Perth,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is 
an  agreeable,  populous  town,  fituated  20  miles  with¬ 
in  land,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Pay.  ft  was 
otherwife  called  St  JohnJlons ,  from  a  church  dedica¬ 
ted  to  St  John,  as  the  patron  of  the  pi  ice.  It  is  a 
royal  borough,  fecond  in  dignity  to  the  metropolis, 
the  feat  of  a  large  prefbyteiy,  and  gave  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  family  of  Drummond,  which  is  new  for¬ 
feited.  James  Drummond,  4th  earl,  was  created  duke 
of  Perth  by  James  II.  for  adhering  to  whole  interefts 
he  was  outlawed.  His  two  grandfons  were  attainted 
*n  I745*  No  lefs  than  14  national  councils  have  been 
held  at  Perth  between  1201  and  1459.  But  the  old- 
eft  was  at  Scone,  A.  D.  906.  Perth,  .in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  of  England,  was  poffeflcd  by  the  Englifh, 
who  fecured  it  with  fortifications  :  but  after  an  obfti- 
nate  refiftance,  they  were  expelled  by  Robert  Bruce. 
In  the  year  1715,  the  rebels  made  it  a  place  of  arms, 
and  retired  to  it,  after  the  battle  of  Dumbiane  ;  but 
they  were  in  a  little  time  diflodged  by  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  retreated  northwards  with  the  pretender. 
They  pcffefled  it  alfo  in  1745*  The  pretender  was 
proclaimed  king,  new  magiftrates  were  appointed,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  fortify  it.  The  town  is  popu¬ 
lous  and  hartdfome  ;  the  ftreets  are  well  paved,  and 
tolerably  clean  at  all  times  ;  and  the  honfes,  though 
not  ftately,  make  a  very  decent  appearance.  Both  the 
ftreets  and  houfes  are,  for  the  greater  part,  difpofed 
Venn's  *n  a  oi  plan,  which  proves  them  not  to  be 

hur.  the  moll  remote  antiquity.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 

the  level  fituation,  being  lingnlarly  favourable  to  re¬ 
gularity,  might,  even  from  the  firft,  give  this  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  many  of  our  old  boroughs.  Several  ftreets 
run  in  a  dire&ion  parallel  with  the  river,  as  far  as  a 
right  can  bear  this  relation  to  a  curve  line,  nearly  between 
eaft  and  weft  :  thefe  are  again  interfe&ed  by  others 
extending  between  north  and  fouth.  It  (hould  feem 
that  anciently  particular  ftreets  were  inhabited,  each 
by  a  particular  clafs  of  artifans.  The  names  itill  pre- 
ferved  feem  to  indicate  as  much*  The  fhop-keepers 
or  merchants  occupied  one  iireet  $  the  hammermen  a 
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fecond  ;  and  other  crafts  occupied,  in  the  fame  manner,  Perth, 
each  a  feparnte  fireet.  Many  of  the  houfes  in  that  — - ■‘v™ 
iireet  called  the  Water-Gate ,  feem  to  be  very  old  build¬ 
ings.  Towards  the  fouthern  end  of  the  Water-Gate 
Hands  the  famous  palace  of  the  Gowrie  family.  The  Gough'* 
houfe,  and  the  very  room,  where  the  attempt  of  th e  Camdtn, 
Gowries  to  feize  or  aftafiinate  the  king  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  made,  is  new  converted  into  barracks  for 
a  train  of  aitillery  ;  but  the  back-flair,  down  which 
the  Ruthvens  were  thrown,  is  pulled  down.  This 
fi range  event,  however  magnified  or  attefted  by  con¬ 
temporary  writers,  ia  made  up  of  fo  many  improbabi¬ 
lities,  or  circumilances  for  which  no  reafon  can  be  af- 
figned,  that  Sir  David  Dr Irymple,  in  republifhing  the 
account  printed  by  authority,  1600,  preparatory  to  his 
further  obfervations  on  it,  feems  juftified  in  abfolutely 
diferediting  a  fad  which  palled  for  problematical  with 
fo  many  perfons  at  the  very  time.  Dr  Robert foa  fup- 
pofes  it  a  plot  of  Elizabeth  to  get  James  into  her  pow¬ 
er.  Mr  Cant  having  diicufted  the  whole  ftovy  of  the 
confpiracy  in  his*  M life’s  Threnodie,  p.  18^ — 261, 
concludes,  “  that  as  this  would  have  been  a  very  im¬ 
politic  meafure,  the  beft  way  of  accounting  for  it  is 
by  James’s  known  hatred  to  the  Puritans,  and  wifh  to 
get  rid  of  two  popular  characters.”  The  king  had 
been  feized  and  forced  from  his  favourites  by  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Ruthvens  12  years  before  (1582),  and 
though  he  affe&ed  to  forgive  him,  took  the  firft  op¬ 
portunity  to  condemn  and  execute  him  as  a  traitor, 

1584.  Mr  Camden  was  too  good  a  courtier  to  fpeak 
with  impartiality  of  any  part  of  this  weak  monarch’s 
condud.  Though  the  name  of  Gozurie  was  abolifhed* 
the  title  of  Ruthven  was  revived  in  the  perfon  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ruthven  of  Freeland,  whom  Charles  II. 

1651,  created  Lord  Ruthven  :  but  the  honour,  on  the 
death  of  his  fon  David  in  1704,  devolved  on  Ifabel  fnr- 
viving  daughter  of  his  fecond  filter,  who  married  Sir’ 

Francis  Ruthven,  and  was  fucceeded,  1732,  by  his 
fon  James. 

The  cattle  of  Perth  ftood  near  the  red  bridge,  which, 
terminated  the  narrow  ftreet  called  Skinner  gate  At 
the  end  of  the  Caftle-ftreet  another  narrow  ttreet  leac!s> 
weft  to  the  Black-friars  called  Couvre-feu  rozu ,  whtre- 
the  curfeu  bell  was.  The  kings  of  Scotland  before 
James  II.  were  crowned  at  Scone,  and  refided  at  Perth 
a3  the  metropolis  of  the  nation.  James  relided  and 
was  educated  in  the  eallle  ofEdinburgh,  and  wa»  crown¬ 
ed  there  1437.  The  parliaments  and  courts  of  juftice 
were  removed  from  Rrth  to  Edinburgh,  but  PertR 
kept  its  priority  till  22  James  III.  1482. 

'Phe  church  in  which  John  Knox  harangued  is  ftill 
Handing,  and  is  now  divided  into  three  ;  named  the 
eaft ,  the  middle ,  and  the  ivtjl  kirks.  The  eaft  kirk 
was  lately  very  handfomtdy  modernifed  within.  There 
is  an  old  hofpital,  a  confiderabie  building,  the  found¬ 
ing  of  which  is  aferibed  to  James  VI.  The  town- 
houfe  /huts  up  the  eaitern  end  of  the  High-ftreet.  A 
monadery  of  Carthufians  was  here  eftabliihed  by  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  loft  his  life  on  the  very 
fpot,  by  the  treachery  of  Athol  and  his  accomplices. 

The  king  was  buried  in  a  very  ftately  monument  in 
this  place,  which  was  called  monajlerium  valid  virtu - 
tis>  one  of  the  moil  magnificent  buildings  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  with  the  reft  was  deiiroyed  by  the  po¬ 
pulace.  James  VL  created  George  Hay  commenda- 

tov 
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Perth,  tor  of  the  Carthufian  priory,  giving  him  all  its  emo- 
t|  J  ‘  v  1  ■ 1  "  lunients,  with  a  vote  and  feat  in  parliament  ;  but  thefe 
not  being  fufficient  to  fupport  the  title,  he  furrender- 
ed  it  back  to  the  king.  i  he  only  remains  of  this 
magnificent  flruaure  is  to  be  feen  in  the  carved  ftones 
with  which  the  fouth-eaft  porch  of  St  John’s  church 
is  built,  now  greatly  decayed.  The  king’s  garment 
full  of  (labs  was  preferved  here  after  the  reformation. 

The  town  was  anciently  provided  with  a  (lone-bridge 
over  the  river,  which  an  inundation  fwept  away;  but 
a  new  and  very  fine  one  has  lately  been  built,  the  mod 
beautiful  ftructnre  of  the  kind  in  North  Britain,  and  was 
defigned  and  executed  by  Mr  Smeaton.  Its  length  is 
900  feet ;  the  breadth  (the  only  blemilh)  22  within 
the  parapets.  The  piers  are  founded  10  feet  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  oaken  and  beechen  piles, 
and  the  (tones  laid  in  pnzzalane,  and.  cramped  with 
iron.  There  are  nine  arches,  of  which  the  centre 
is  75  feet  in  diameter.  This  noble  work  opens  a  com¬ 
munication  with  all  the  different  great  roads  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  completed  at  the  expence  of  26,000 L 
Of  this  the  commifiioncrs  of  forfeited  eftates,  by  hi3 
wiajefty’s  permiffion,  gave  1 1,000  1.  Perth  2000 1.  pri¬ 
vate  fubferibers  4756J.  the  royal  boroughs  500  1.  But 
dill  this  great  work  would  have  met  with  a  check  for 
want  of  money,  had  not  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  with  his 
chara iter i flic  public  fpirit,  advanced  the  remaining  fuin, 
and  taken  the  fecurity  of  the  tolls,  with  the  hazard 
only  to  himfelf.  The  whole  expence  has  now  been 
defrayed,  and  the  toll  has  ceafed. 

“  The  Tay  (favs  a  late  traveller),  over  which  this 
•W,  17512. budge  is  thrown,  and  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  which 
the  city  of  Perth  Hands,  is  truly  a  noble  river.  It 
rifes  in  Braidalbin,  011  the  frontiers  of  Lome.  Be¬ 
fore  it  has  advanced  many  miles  from  its  fource,  its 
dream  is  confiderably  augmented  by  the  accefiion  of 
feveral  fmall  rills.  Soon  after-  it  diffufea  its  waters  in¬ 
to  a  fmall  lake  called  Loch  Dochart ;  and  indeed  the 
river  itfelf  theie  bears  rather  the  name  of  the  Dochait. 
Continuing  its  courfe  from  Loch  Dochart,  it  foon 
aeain  expands  into  another  lake.  Out  of  this  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Killin,  Hill  bearing,  if  I  remember  right,  the 
name  of  the  Dochart.  Here  it  meets  with  another  ri¬ 
ver  which  flows  hither  by  a  more  north  -eafterly  courfe. 
The  waters  are  diffufed  intc5  the  famous  Loch  Tay, 
16  miles  in  length.  1  Ailing  from  this  fpacious  lake  at 
Kenmore,  the  lay  is  foon  after  increafed  by  the  ac- 
Ceffion  of  the  Lyon.  It  proceeds  onward,  in  an  eail- 
ern  dircaion  through  Athol,  receiving  as  it  advances 
all  the  waters  in  the  country,  till  at  Logierait  it  is  joined 
by  the  large  river  of  Tummd.  Here  it  bends  to  trie 
9  tfouth,  and  advancing  about  8  miles  reaches  Dunkeld  ; 

whence  taking  a  more  northern  dire£lion,.it  continues 
its  courfe  towards  Perth  ;  being  as  it  advances  Hill 
-augmented  by  the  accefiion  of  various  tributary  ftreums, 
the  mofl  confiderable  of  which  is  the  Almond.  At 
Perth  it  turns  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  receiving  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  waters  of  the  Erne,  pafies  by  Abernethy , 
once  the  capital  of  the  JPi&tfh  kingdom.  Soon  after 
this,  it  expands  itfelf  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles. 
•Contrading  its  breadth,  as  it  approaches  Dundee,  it 
there  opens  into  the  German  ocean. 

<«  Such  is  the  noble  river;  on  the  fouthern  bank  of 
which,  where  it  has  increafed  into  a  vaft  body  of  wa¬ 
ter)  and  not  a  great  many  miles  above  where  it  dii- 
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charges  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  Perth  is  advantageoufiy  Perth, 
fituated.  A  perfon  acquainted  with  the  general  cha-  tPert*na]^ 
ia6lcr  of  great  rivers,  and  with  their  influence  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  afpeft  and  the  fertility  of  the  diftri&s  thro’ 
which  they  pafs,  might  readily,  without  farther  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  local  circuraftances  than  what  is  conveyed 
in  this  account  of  the  courfe  of  the  Tay,  and  of  the 
fituation  of  Perth  upon  it,  conclude  the  city  to  (land 
amid  delightful  fecnery,  and  to  enjoy  moil  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  natural  circumftanees  afford,  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  induftry.” 

This  town  has  but  one  parifhr  which  has  two 
churches,  befides  meetings  for  feparatifts,  who  are 
very  numerous.  One  church,  which  belonged  to  a 
monallery,  is  very  ancient :  not  a  veftige  ot  the  laft 
is  now  to  be  feen  ;  for  the  difciples  of  Knox  made  a 
general  defolation  of  every  edifice  that  had  given  fhel- 
ter  to  the  worfhippers  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  it  be¬ 
ing  one  of  his  maxims,  to  pull  down  the  neffs,  and  then 
the  rooks  would  fly  away. 

The  flour  idling  (late  of  Perth  is  owing  to  two  ac¬ 
cidents:  the  firft,  that  of  numbers  of  Cromwell’s 
wounded  officers  and  foldiers  choofmg  to  refide  here, 
after  he  left  the  kingdom,  who  introduced  a  fpirit  of 
induffry  among  the  people  5  the  other  caufe  was  the 
long  continuance  of  the  earl  of  Marr’s  army  here  in 
1715,  which  occafioned  vaft  fums  of  money  being 
fpent  in  the  place.  Bub  this  town,  as  well  as  all  Scot¬ 
land,  dates  its  profperity  from  the  year  1745  ;  the 
government  of  this  part  of  Great  Britain  having  never 
been  fettled  till  a  little  after  that  time* 

That  this  town  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  William  I. 

1210,  as  Boethius  fays,  is  evident  from  its  being  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  confiderable  place  in  the  foundation  char¬ 
ter  of  Holyroodhoufe  by  David  I.  1 128. 

The  trade  of  Perth  is  confiderable.  It  exports  an¬ 
nually  1 50,000  L  worth  of  linen,  from  24*000 
30,000  bolls  of  wheat  and  barley  to  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  cured  falmon.  That 
fifh  is  taken  there  in  vaft  abundance  ;  3000  have  been 
caught  in  one  morning  ;  weighing,  one  with  another, 

1 6  pounds  ;  the  whole  capture  48,000  pounds.  1  he 
fifhery  begins  on  St  Andrew’s  day,  and  ends  Augull 
26th  old  ftyle.  The  rents  of  the  fifheries  amount  to 
confiderabiy  upwards  of  3000  1.  per  annum.  Smelts 
come  up  this  river  in  May  and  June.  See  Pearls. 

W.  Long.  3.  27.  N.  Lat.  56.  22* 

Perth  Amboy,  See  New  'Jersey. 

PERT1NAX,  was  an  illuftrious  Roman  empe¬ 
ror  after  the  death  of  Commodtis.  He  was  defetnd- 
ed  of  a  mean  family  ;  and  like  his  father,  who  was 
either  a  (lave  or  the  fon  of  a  manumitted  (lave,  .he 
for  fome  time  followed  the  employment  of  drying 
wood  and  making  charcoal.  His  poverty  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prevent  him  from  receiving  a  liberal  education. 

For  fome  time  he  was  employed  iu  teaching  a  number 
of  pupils  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  languages  in  E- 
truria.  He  left  this  laborious  profefiion  and  became  a 
folditr,  and  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity  gradually  rofe 
to  offices  of  the  higheft  truft  in  the  army,  and  was 
made  confui  by  M.  Aurelius  for  his  Cervices.  He  was 
afterwards  ejitrufted  with  the  government  of  Madia, 
and  at  length  he  presided  over  the  city  of  Rome  as  go 
vernor.  When  Commodtis  was  murdered,  Pertmax 

was  uaiverfally  chofen  to  fucceed  to  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity  ; 
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Pertinax.  nity ;  and  his  refufal,  on  the  plea  of  old  age  and  in- 

—'■'Y"—" ^  cretfing  infirmities,  did  not  prevent  his  being  fainted 
emperor  and  Auguflus.  He  complied  with  rclu&ance ; 
but  his  mildnefs,  his  economy,  and  popularity,  con¬ 
vinced  the  fenate  and  the  people  of  the  prudence  and 
the  juftice  of  their  choice.  He  forbad  his  name  to  be 
inferibed  on  fuch  pkces  or  eiiates  as  were  part  of  the 
imperial  domains,  and  afferted  that  they  belonged  not 
to  him  but  to  the  public.  He  melted  all  the  filver 
ftatues  which  had  been  raifed  to  his  predeceffor,  and 
he  expofed  to  fale  all  his  concubines,  horfes,  arms,  and 
all  the  inftruments  of  his  pleafure  and  extravagance. 
With  the  money  raifed  from  tliefe  relics  he  enriched 
the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to  abolifh  all  the  taxes 
which  Commodus  had  laid  on  the  rivers,  ports,  and 
highways,^  through  the  empire.  Thefe  patriotic  ac¬ 
tions  gained  him  the  affe&ion  of  the  worthieft  and 
moft  difeerning  of  his  fubje&s  ;  but  the  extravagant, 
luxurious,  and  vicious,  raifed  their  clamours  againfi 
him  ;  and  when  the  emperor  attempted  to  introduce 
among  the  pretorian  guurd3  fuch  difeipline  as  was  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  preferve  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Rome,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  the 
minis  of  the  foldiers  totally  alienated.  Pertinax  was 
apprized  of  their  mutinying,  but  he  refufed  to  fly  at 
the  hour  of  danger.  He  fcorned  the  advice  of  luch 
of  his  friends  as  wifhed  him  to  withdraw  from  the  im¬ 
pending  ftornr ;  and  he  unexpectedly  appeared  before 
the  feditioua  troops,  and  without  fear  or  concern  bold¬ 
ly  afked  them,  whether  they  who  were  bound  by  du¬ 
ty  to  defend  the  perfon  of  their  prince  and  emperor, 
were  come  to  betray  him  and  to  ftied  his  blood  ?  His 
undaunted  courage  and  intrepidity  would  have  had  the 
defired  effed,  and  the  foldiers  had  begun  to  retire, 
when  one  of  the  moft  foditious  of  them  advanced  and 
darted  his  javelin  at  the  emperor’s  bread,  exclaiming, 
The  foldiers  feSd  you  this.  The  re  A  inftantly  followed 
the  example  ;  and  Pertinax,  muffling  up  his  head,  and 
calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  death,  remained  un¬ 
moved,  and  was  immediately  difpatched.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  upon  the  point  of  a  fpear  in 
triumph  to  the  camp.  Tills  abominable  muider  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  103d  year  of  the  Chriflian  era. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  Pertinax  had  been 
murdered,  than  the  enraged  populace  flocked  from  all 
quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  uttering  dreadful  menaces 
agamfl  the  authors  of  his  death,  ran  up  and  down  the 
ffreets  in  queft  of  them.  The  fenators  were  no  lefs 
concerned  for  his  death  than  the  people  ;  the  more, 
becaufe  they  were  now  convinced,  that  the  foldiers 
would  fuffer  none  to  reign  but  tyrants.  However,  as 
they  had  more  to  lofe  than  the  common  people,  they 
did  not  offer  to  revenge  Lis  death  ;  but  either  fliut 
themfelves  up  in  their  own  houfes,  or  in  thofe  of  the 
foldiers  of  their  acquaintance,  thinking  themfelves 
there  moft  fafe.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  and  much- 
lamented  end  of  Publius  Helvius  Pertinax,  after  he 
had  lived  66  years  7  months  and  26  or  28  days;  and 
reigned,  according  to  Dio  Cafflus,  87  days,  .that  1*3, 
from  the  ift  of  January  10  the  28th  of  March.  His 
body,  together  with  his  head,  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  by  Didius  Julianas,  his  fucceffor,  in  the  bury¬ 
ing  place  of  his  wife’s  family.  The  emperor  Septimius 
Severu3,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  affumed  the  name 
o£  Pertinax,  which  he  knew  would  above  any  thing 
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elfe  recommend  him  to  the  army  in  Illyncum,  and  to 
the  Roman  people.  He  punifhed  with  great  feverity 
all  thofe  who  had  been  acceffary  to  his  death,  difband* 
ed  the  praetorian  guards,  honoured  his  memory  with  a 
moft  magnificent  funeral,  at  which  was  carried  the 
efligies  of  the  deceafed  prince,  pronounced  his  pane¬ 
gyric,  and  caufed  him  to  be  ranked  in  the  number 
of  the  gods,  appointing  the  fon  chief  prieft  to  his  fa¬ 
ther.  The  day  of  his  accefiiofi  to  the  empire  was 
yearly  celebrated  with  the  Circenfian  games ;  and  his 
birthday,  for  many  years  after,  with  other  fports.  He 
performed  great  things,  fays  Herodian,  during  Ins 
fhort  adminiftration,  and  would  have  rellored  the  em¬ 
pire  to  its  former  luftre,  had  he  been  indulged  with  a 
longer  reign. 

PERTINENT  of  lands,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law* 
NQ  clxvii.  6.  p.  670. 

PERU,  a  country  of  South  America,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Popayan,  on  the  eaft  by  Amazonia,  on 
the  fouth  by  Chili,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
1 


Pertinent, 

Peru. 


Pacific 

ocean  ;  extending  from  i°  40'  north  to  26®  fo'  fouth 
latitude,  and  between  56*  and  8x°  weft  longitude  from 
Greenwich  ;  being  about  iSqo  miles  in  length,  but  its 
greateft  breadth  does  not  much  exceed  390. 

This  country  was  difeovered  by  the  Spaniards;  and 
the  firjl  intelligence  they  had  of  it  was  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  occafton.  Nunez  de  Balboa  having  been  raifed  to 
the  government  of  the  fmaU  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Darien  by  the  fuffrages  of  his  companions,  w*8  very 
defirous  of  having  that  authority  confirmed  by  the 
court  of  Spain.  For  this  purpofe  he  endeavoured  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  the  Spanifli  miniftry  by  fome  im¬ 
portant  fervice;  that  is,  by  extorting  from  the  Indiana 
as  much  gold  and  filver  as  he  could.  He  therefore 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent  country,  fub- 
dued  feveral  of  the  caciques  or  petty  princes,  and  col¬ 
lected  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold.  In  one  of 
thefe  expeditions,  the  Spaniards  contended  fo  violently 
about  the  divifion  of  fome  gold  which  they  had  taken, 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  with 
one  another.  A  young  cacique  who  was  prefent, 
aftomfbed  at  fuch  contention  about  a  thing  of  which 
he  knew  not  the  ufe,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  with  indignation,  and  turning  to  the  Spaniards, 
told  them,  that  fince  they  valued  gold  fo  very  highly, 
he  would  conduct  them  to  a  country  where  the  moft 
common  utenfils  were  made  of  that  metal.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  eagerly  catched  at  this  hint  ;  and  upon  further 
queftioning  the  cacique,  were  informed,  that  at  the 
diftance  of  fix  days  journey,  towards  the  fouth,  from 
the  place  where  they  were  at  that  time,  they  fhould 
djfcover  another  ocean,  near  which  this deftrable  coun¬ 
try  was  fituated  ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that 
powerful  ftate,  they  muft  affemble  a  much  greater 
number  of  farces  than  had  hitherto  appeared  on  the 
continent. 

Balboa  was  tranfported  at  the  news.'  He  imme¬ 
diately  coaciuded,  that  the  ocean  mentioned  by  the 
cacique  was  that  which  Columbus  had  fo  long  fought 
for  in  vain,  and  that  the  rich  territory  described  to 
him  muft  be  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  impatient  till  he  fhould  arrive  at  that  happy  coun¬ 
try,  in  comparifon  with  the  difeovery  of  which  all  for¬ 
mer  exploits  almoft  vanifhed  into  nothing.  In  -order 
therefore  to  procure  a  force  fujftcient  to  enfure  fuccefs 
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in  Ha  enterprise,  he  firft  fecured  the  friendfhip  of  the 
r '  ’  v  neighbouring  caciques,  and  then  difpatched  fome  of 
Lis  officers  to  Hifpaniob,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  as  a  proof  of  his  paft  fuccefs,  and  an  earned  of 
what  he  expeded.  By  this  means  he  fecured  the 
friendfhip  of  the  governor,  and  procured  a  cortfider- 
able  reinforcement.  But  though  he  now  imagined 
himfelf  fufficiently  ftrong  to  attempt  the  difeovery, 

^  there  were  ftill  prodigious  difficulties  to  be  furmounted. 
Difficulties  The  ifthmirt  of  Darien,  though  not  above  6o  miles  in 
they  had  to  breadth,  has  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  running 
overcome,  through  its  whole  extent.  Being  lit ua ted  between  two 
vaft  oceans,  the  Atlantic  arid  Pacific,  the  climate  is 
exet {lively  moift,  infomuch  that  it  rains  for  two-thirds 
of  the  year.  In  confequence  of  this  the  valleys  are 
marftry,  and  fo  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  find  it  neceffary  iri  fome  places  to  build  their 
boufes  upon  trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  fome  di- 
dance  from  the  damp  foil,  and  the  odious  reptiles  en¬ 
gendered  in  the  waters.  There  aie  alfo  many  large 
livers  very  difficult  to  be  crofled;  and  as  the  country 
tX  that  time  was  only  inhabited  by  a  few  wandering 
lavages,  the  enterprife  ©f  Balboa  was  looked  upon  as 
the  moft  difficult  that  had  been  undertaken  by  any 
Spanifh  adventurer. 

On  this  arduous  tafk  Balboa  fet  out  on  the  iff:  day 
of  September  1513,  about  the  time  that  the  periodical 
rains  began  to  abate.  He  had  only  190  Spaniards 
along  with  him  ;  but  all  of  them  were  hetrdy  veterans, 
inured  to  the  climate  of  America,  and  very  much  at¬ 
tached  to  their  leader.  A  thoufand  Indians  attended 
in  order  to  carry  their  provifions  and  other  neceffaries; 
fnd  they  had  along  with  them  fome  of  thofe  fierce  dogs 
fo  terrible  to  the  natives  of  America. 

Balboa  proceeded  by  fea,  and  without  difficulty,  to 
the  territories  of  a  cacique  whofe  friendfhip  he  had 
gained  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  began  to  advance  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  he  met  with  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  above-mentioned.  Some  of  the  caciques  alfo, 
at  his  approach,  fled  with  all  their  people  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  carrying  off  or  defiroying  whatever  could  af¬ 
ford  fubfiftence  to  an  army.  Others  colleded  their 
force  in  order  to  oppofe  him:  however,  B  dboa  conti- 
Balboa  fir  ft  nued  unmoved  in  fpite  of  all  difficulties  ;  and  at  laft, 
£fts  a  fight  after  a  mofl  painful  journey  of  25  days,  he  arrived  at 
<>f  the  the  Sea;  when,  with  the  moft  extravagant 

oath  Sea.  tranfp0rts  of  joy,  he  went  into  it  up  to  the  middle, 
and  took  pofleffion  of  the  ocean  in  his  mafter’s  name, 
vowing  to  defend  it  againft  all  the  enemies  of  Spain. 

That  part  of  the  South  Sea  which  Balboa  now  dif- 
covered,  be  called  the  Gulf  of  St  Michael;  which  name 
it  ftill  retains,  end  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  Panama. 
From  fome  of  the  neighbouring  caciques  he  extorted 
provifions  and  gold  by  force  ;  others  ferit  him  prefents 
voluntarily  ;  and  he  had  the  fatisfadion  to  hear,  that 
the  adjacent  coafts  abounded  with  pearl-oyfters.  The 
inhabitants  were  alfo  unanimous  in  declaring,  that 
there  was  to  the  fouthward  a  very  rich  and  populous 
country,  where  the  people  had  tame  animals,  which 
*  they  endeavoured  to  deferibe  to  him,  meaning  the  Pe¬ 

ruvian  fheep.  But,  however  impatient  he  might  be 
to  v lilt  this  empire,  he  coiifidtred  it  as  highly  im¬ 
proper  to  venture  thither  with  a  handful  of  men  ex- 
Lauiled  by  labour  and  difeafe.  He  therefore  led  back 
his  followers  to  Santa  Maria,  in  order  to  refrefh  them 


after  their  fatigues  ;  and  from  thence  he  fent  an  ac-  *Vv. 
count  to  the  court  of  Spain  of  the  important  di {cover y  • 

he  had  made,  demanding  a  reinforcement  of  icoo  men, 
in  order  to  'conquer  the  country  he  had  newly  difeo-  ^ 
vered.  But  here  his  hopes  were  all  blafted  at  once.  He  is  de- 
The  king  indeed  determined  to  profecute  the  difeo  pnved cf 
veiy,  but  refufed  to  continue  Balboa  in  his  govern-^™*11* 
ment,  appointing  Pedrarias  Davila  to  fuperfede  him,  ^  * 
and  giving  him  the  command  of  15  flout  veffeis,  with 
1200  foidiers,  to  enfure  his  fuccefs. 

Bnlboa,  though  much  mortified  by  bis  difgrare, 
fuhmitted  to  the  king’s  pleafure  without  repining.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  met  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  misfortune  ;  the  new  governor  tried  him  for 
fome  pretended  irregularities  committed  before  his  ar¬ 
rival,  and  fined  him  of  almoft  all  he  was  worth.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Spaniards,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
treaties  concluded  by  Balboa  with  the  Indians,  plun¬ 
dered  and  deftroyed  all  indiferiminateiy,  infomuch  that 
the  whole  country,  from  the  gulph  of  Darien  to  the 
lake  Nicaragua,  was  defolnted.  The  new  comers  had 
alfo  arrived  at  the  moft  unlucky  time  of  the  year,  name¬ 
ly,  about  the  middle  of  the  wet  feafoti,  when  the  excef- 
five  rains  produced  the  moft  violent  and  fatal  aifeafes. 

To  this  was  joined  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  provifions  ; 
fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  month  above  600  Spaniards 
perifhed  in  the  utmoft  mifery. 

Balboa  failed  not  to  fend  violent  remonftrances  to 
Spain  againft  the  eondud  of  the  new  governor  ;  and 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  accufed  his  antagonift  of  ha¬ 
ving  deceived  the  king  by  falfe  accounts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  magnifying  his  own  exploits  beyond  meafure. 

At  laft  the  king,  fer.fible  of  his  error  in  fuperfeding 
Balboa,  appointed  him  adelantado,  or  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  of  .the  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  with  very 
extenfive  privileges  and  authority;  enjoining  Pedrarias 
to  fuppoit  him  in  all  his  enterprifes,  and  to  confult 
with  him  in  every  thing  which  he  himfelf  undertook. 

It  was  impoflible,  however,  to  extinguifh  the  envy  of 
Pedrarias  ;  and  therefore,  though  a  reconciliation  took 
place  in  appearance,  even  fo  far,  that  Pedrarias  agreed 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Balboa,  yet  lie  5 
foon  after  had  him  condemned  and  executed  on  pre-  a^ath^  ^ 
tence  oi  difioyalty,  and  an  intention  to  revolt  from  the 
king. 

On  the  death  of  Balboa,  the  thoughts  of  conquer¬ 
ing  Peru  were  for  a  time  laid  afide ;  however,  it  ftill 
remained  an  objed  of  defire  to  all  the  Spanifh  adven¬ 
turers  in  America.  Accordingly,  feveral  armaments 
were  fitted  out  with  2  d’efign  to  explore  and  take 
pofleffion  of  the  countries  to  the  e»ft  of  Panama;  but, 
either  through  the  ddficulties  which  attended  the  un¬ 
dertaking  itfelf,  or  the  bad  eondud  of  the  adventu¬ 
rers,  all  of  them  proved  unfuccefsful,  until,  at  laft  it  be¬ 
came  a  general  opinion,  that  Balboa’s  fcheme  had  been 
entirely  vitionary. 

Still,  however,  there  were  three  perfons  fettled  at  pedition  fet 
Panama,  on  whom  the  common  op:nion  made  fo  little on  f00t, 
impreffiori,  that  they  determined  to  go  in  quell  of  this 
country,  looked  upon  to  be  chimerical  1  y  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  their  neighbours.  Their  names  were  Francifco 
Pizarrof  Diego  de  /. Ilmagro ,  and  Hernando  Luque.  Pi- 
zarro  and  Almngro  were  folditis  of  fortune,  and  Luque 
was  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  aded  both  as  prieft  and  fcliool- 
mafter  at  Panama.  Their  confederacy  was  authorifed 
1  by 
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Pcm-  by  Pedraria*  governor  of  Pa  namn ;  and  each  engaged 
to  employ  Ins  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pi¬ 
zarro,  being  the  leaf!  wealthy  of  the  three,  engaged 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  created  fhare  of  the  fatigue 
and  danger,  and  to  command  in  perfon  the  armament 
which  was  to  go  firfr  upon  the  difeoverv.  Almagro 
offered  to  conduct  the  fupplies  of  provifions  and  rein¬ 
forcements  of  troops  which  might  he  neceffary  ;  and 
Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama,  in  order  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  governor,  and  to  fuperintend  whatever 
j  was  carrving  on  for  the  general  intereft. 

[eets with  In  1724,  Pizarro  fet  fail  from  Panama  with  a  (ingle 
dfuccefs  veffel  of  fmall  burthen,  and  1  12  men;  and  fo  little  was 
iidfc.  he  or  h{s  countrymen  rt  that  time  acquainted  with  the 
climate  of  America,  that  the  moft  improper  feafon  of 
the  whole  year  was  ehofen  for  his  departure  ;  the  pe¬ 
riodical  winds,  which  were  then  fet  in,  being  directly 
oppofite  to  the  courfe  which  he  prQpofed  to  freer.  The 
confequence  of  this  was,  that  after  beating  about  for 
70  days,  with  much  danger  and  fatigue,  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  fcarce  as  far  to  the  fouth-eafr  as  a  Ikilful  navi¬ 
gator  will  now  make  in  three  days.  He  touched  at 
feveral  places  of  Terra  Firma  ;  but  finding  that  coun¬ 
try  exceedingly  inhofpitable  and  unhealthy,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Cfuchama,  oppofite  to  the  Pearl 
Iflan ’s,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  fome  reinforcements 
from  Panama.  Here  he  was  found  by  Almagro,  who 
bad  fet  out  in  queft  o*  him  with  a  reinforcement  of  70 
men,  and  bad  fuffered  diflreffes  very  much  refembling 
thofe  of  Pizarro  himfelf.  In  particular,  he  had  loft 
an  eye  in  a  combat  with  the  Indians.  However,  he 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  of  Sf  Juan  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Popayan,  where  the  country  fhowing  a  better 
afpedb  and  the  inhabitants  more  friendly,  our  projec¬ 
tors  again  began  to  indulge  themfelves  in  hopes,  and 
determined  by  no  means  to  abandon  their  fcheme. 

Almagro  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  recruit¬ 
ing  their  (battered  troops.  But  the  bad  accounts  of 
the  fervice  gave  his  countrymen  fuch  an  unfavourable 
idea  of  it,  that  Almagro  could  levy  no  more  than  8a 
men,  and  thefe  with  great  difficulty.  Slender  as  this 
reinforcement  was,  however,  the  adventurers  did  not 
hefitate  at  renewing  their  enterprife.  The  difafters 
and  difappointments  they  rmt  with  in  this  new  at¬ 
tempt,  were  fcarce  inferior  to  thofe  they  had  already 
experienced,  when  part  of  the  armament  at  laft  reach¬ 
ed  the  bay  of  St  Matthew  on  the  coaft  of  Quito,  and 
landed  at  Tacnniez,  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Eme¬ 
ralds,  where  they  Fret  with  a  more  fertile  and  cham¬ 
paign  country  than  any  they  had  yet  feen  ;  the  natives 
alfo  were  more  civilized,  and  clothed  in.  garments  of 
cotton  or  woollen  ftuff,  adorned  with  trinkets  of  gold 
and  filver.  But  notwithfranding  thefe  favourable  ap¬ 
pearances,  Pizarro  did  not  think  fit  to  attack  fuch  a 
powerful  empire  with  an  handful  of  foldiers  already  ex- 
haufted  ;  and  therefore  retired  to  a  fmall  ifland  called 
Gallo,  with  part  of  the  troops  ;  from  whence  he  difi* 
patched  Almagro  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
reinforcement. 

The  reception  which  Almagro  met  with  was  by  no 
means  agreeable.  Some  of  the  adventurers  had  in¬ 
formed  their  friends  of  the  many  dangers  and  Ioffes 
which  they  had  fuftained;  which  not  only  difheartened 
people  from  engaging  in  >he  fervice,  but  weighed  fo 
touch  with  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  the  fucceffcr  of  Pedri^ 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 


rias,  that  ht  prohibited  the  laifing  of  new  recruits, 
and  even  difpatched  a  veffel  to  bring  home  Pizarro  and 
his  companions  from  the  ifland  of  Gallo.  Almagro 
and  Luque,  though  much  mortified  with  this  difap- 
poimment,  privately  advifed  Pizarro  not  to  relinquifh 
an  enterprife  on  which  they  had  built  all  their  hopes. 

He  therefore  pofitively  refufed  to  obey  the  orders  of  ' 
the  governor,  and  employed  all  his  addrefs  in  perfua-  8 
ding  his  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But  the  calami*  Pizarx# 
ties  to  which  they  had  been  expofed  had  fuch  an  ef- 
Fed  upon  them,  that  when  he  drew  a  line  upon  the  nfen  ^ut 
fand  with  his  fword,  telling  fuch  as  wifhed  to  return  thirteen*' 
that  they  might  pafs  over  it,  only  13  had  refolution  to 
remain  with  him. 

Pizarro  with  his  little  troop  now  fixed  their  refi- 
dence  on  the  ifland  of  Gorgona,  which  they  confidered 
as  a  fafer  retreat  than  Gallo,  a3  being  farther  removed 
from  the  coaft  and  uninhabited,  fo  that  they  might 
with  the  greater  fecurity  wait  for  fupplies.  Here 
they  continued  five  months  In  the  mod  unwholefome 
climate  imaginable,  and  at  laft  had  come  to  a  refolu* 
tion  of  committing  themfelves  to  fea  on  a  float,  when 
a  veffel  arrived  from  Panama  to  their  relief.  This  was 
the  effeft  of  the  continued  Solicitations  of  Almagro 
and  Luque  ;  who,  though  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
the  governor  to  favour  the  undertaking,  had  fucceeded 
fo  far  as  to  induce  him  to  fend  a  fmall  veftel  to  the 
relief  of  Pizarro  and  his  unfortunate  affociates.  How¬ 
ever,  the  more  effectually  to  (how  his  difapprobation 
of  Pizarro’s  fcheme,  the  governor  refufed  to  allow  one 
landman  to  go  on  board  of  the  fhip  which  he  fent. — 

The  hopes  of  the  adventurers,  however,  were  now  again 
revived,  and  Pizarro  eafily  induced  them  to  refume 
their  fcheme.  Inftead  of  returning  to  Panama,  there-  Goes^on 
fore,  they  failed  to  the  fouth-eafr,  and  in  20  days  af- with  his 
ter  the  difeovery  of  Gorgona  they  difeovered  the  coafrfrheme  at 
of  Peru.  Having  touched  at  fome  places  of  lefs  note,  ^  adven- 
they  at  length  arrived  at  Tumbe2,  remarkable  for  its turcs* 
(lately  temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  Incas  or  fovereigns 
of  the  country.  Here  they  found  that  what  had  been 
told  them  concerning  the  riches  of  the  country  was 
true;  not  only  ornaments  and  facred  veftels  being  made 
of  gold  and  filver,  but  even  fuch  as  were  for  common 
ufe.  Yet  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  this  opulent  em¬ 
pire  with  their  (lender  force,  would  have  been  mad- 
nefs  ;  they  contented  themfelves  therefore  with  view¬ 
ing  it,  procuring  two  of  the  beads  of  burthen  called 
Llamas,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  (heep,  fome 
veftels  of  gold  and  filver,  and  two  young  men,  whom 
they  piopofed  to  inllrudt  in  the  Caftilian  language. 

With  thefe  Pizarro  arrived  at  Panama  in  the  year  1527, 
near  three  years  after  he  had  fet  out  from  that  place 
in  his  expedition. 

Tlic  empire  of  Peru  thus  difeovered,  is  faid  to  have  Hifrory  of 
been  originally  po defied  by  independent  tribes,  juftly  the  tucascf 
reckoned  among  the  mod  favage  even  in  America;  living  Peru* 
more  like  wild  beads  than  men.  For  feveral  ages  they 
lived  in  this  manner,  when  fuddenly  there  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  a  lake  called  Titiaca ,  a  man  and  woman 
of  majeftic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments. 

They  declared  themfelves  to  be  the  children  of  the  fun, 
fent  by  their  beneficent  parent  to  inflruft  and  reclaim 
mankind. 

The  names  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  perfonages 
were  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocla .  At  their  perfua* 
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fion,  fevcrr.1  of  the  difpcrfed  favages  united,  and,  re¬ 
ceiving  their  commands  as  heavenly  injun&ions,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  fettled,  and  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city.  Manco  Capac  in¬ 
truded  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  arts  ; 
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while  Marra  O  la  taught  the  women  to  fpin  and 
weave  ;  after  which  Manco  turned  his  attention  to¬ 
wards  the  introducing  of  proper  laws  and  regulations 
Into  his  new  hate. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  found¬ 
ed  the  empire  of  tin  Incas,  or  lords  of  Peru.  Atfirft^ 
its  extent  was  fmall,  the  territory  of  Manco  Capac 
reaching  not  above  ei<rht  leagues  from  Cuzco  his  capi¬ 
tal.  Within  thefe  narrow  limits,  however,  he  exer- 
ciffd  the  mod  perfect  defpotifm,  and  the  fame  was 
maintained  by  his  fvicc  flors,  all  of  whom  were  not 
only  obeyed  as  monarchy  but  reverenced  as  deities. 
Their  blood  was  held  to  be  facred,  and,  by  prohibi¬ 
ting  intermarriages  with  the  people,  was  never  conta¬ 
minated  by  mixing  with ‘that  of  any  other  race.  The 
family,  thus  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  was 
diftinguifhed  by  peculiarities  in  drefs  and  ornaments, 
which  it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  affume.  Among 
the  Peruvians,  however,  it  is  Paid,  that  this  high  de¬ 
gree  of  veneration  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  monarchs 
only  to  promote  the  good  of  their  fubjeds.  If  we  may 
believe  the  accounts  given  by  their  countrymen,  the 
Peruvian  inonarchs  extended  their  empire  not  with  a 
view  to  increafe  their  own  power  and  wealth,  but  from 
a  delire  of  diffufing  the  bleffings  of  civilization,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  poffeffed,  among 
the  barbarous  people  whom  they  reduced,  and,  during 
a  fucceffion  of  1 2  monarchs,  not  one  deviated  from 
this  charader. 

The  Peruvians  were  taught  by  Manco  to  adore  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom  they  denominated 
Paca  Ccimac,  that  intelligence  which  animated  the 
world.  They  feldom  built  temples  ot*  offered  f&crifices 
to  him,  but  worfhipped  him  in  their  hearts.  One 
temple,  however,  dedicated  to  The  unknown  God ,  the 
Spaniards  found  at  their  arrival,  ereded  in  a  valley, 
thence  named  the  valley  of  Paca  Camac .  The  facrifi- 
ecs  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  fun  confifted  chiefly  of 
lambs  ;  Lefides  which  they,offered  all  forts  of  cattle, 
fowls,  and  corn,  and  even  burnt  their  ftneft  cloths  on 
the  altar  by  way  of  incenfe.  They  had  alfo  drink  of¬ 
ferings  made  oPmalze  or  Indian  corn,  fteeped  in  wa¬ 
ter.  Nor  were  thofe  oblations  the  only  ads  of  ado¬ 
ration  in  general  ufe  among  them.  When  they  firft 
drank  after  their  meals,  they  dipped  the  trp  of  their 
finger  into  the  cup,  and  lifting  up  their  eyes  with 
great  devotion,  gave  the  fun  thanks  for  their  liquor* 
before  they  prefumed  to  take  a  draught  of  it. 

Befides  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  they  paid  fome 
kind  of  veneration  to  the  images  of  feveral  animals 
and  vegetables  that  had  a  place  in  their  temples. 
Thofe  were  generally  the  images  brought  from  the 
conquered  nations,  where  the  people  worffy’pped  all 
forts  of  creatures,  animate  or  inanimate;  it  being  the 
ouftom,  when  a  province  was  fubdued,  to  remove  all 
their  idols  to  the  temple  of  the  fun  at  Cuzco. 

Exclufive  of  the  folemnities  at  every  full  moon,  four 
grand  feftivals  were  celebrated  annually.  The  firft 
of  thofe,  called  Rayrni ,  was  held  in  the  month  of  June, 
Immediately  after  the  fiuyunes  folftiee,  ami  wa$t  kept 
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not  only  in  honour  of  the  fun,  but  of  their  firft  Ttr-  Per* 
ca,  Manca  Capac,  and  Coya  Mama  Ocla,  his  wife'' 
and  filter,  whom  the  Incas  confidered  as  their  frft 
parents,  defeended  immediately  from  the  fun,  and  fent 
by  him  into  the  world  to  reform  and  polifh  mankind. 

At  this  fe Rival,  all  the  viceroys,  generals,  governors, 
and  nobility,  were  affembled  at  the  capital  city  of 
Cuzco;  and  the  emperor,  or  Inca,  officiated  in  perfan 
as  high-prieft ;  though  on  other  occafions  the  facer- 
dotal  function  was  difeharged  by  the  regular  pontiff, 
who  was  ufually  either  the  uncle  or  brother  of  the 
Inca. 

The  morning  of  the  feftival  being  come,  the  Inca, 
accompanied  by  his  near  relations,  drawn  up  in  or¬ 
der  according  to  their  feniority,  went  barefoot  in  pro- 
ceffion,  at  break  of  day,  to  the  market-place,  where 
they  remained  looking  attentive1^  towards  the  eaft 
in  expectation  of  the  riling  fun.  The  luminary  no  foon- 
er  appeared,  than  they  fell  proftr  te  on  their  faces  in 
the  moll  profound  veneration,  and  univerfaily  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  to  be  their  god  and  father. 

The  vaflal  prince®,  and  no!  ility,  that  were  not  of 
the  blood  royal,  affembled  in  another  fqimre,  cud  per¬ 
formed  the  like  ceremony.  Out  of  a  large  flock  of 
fheep  the  priefta  then  chofe  a  black  lamb,  which  they 
offered  in  facriftce,  firft  turning  its  bead  towards  the 
eaft.  From  the  entrails  of  the  viclim,  on  tin's  oc- 
cafion,  they  fuperftitioufly  drew  prognoftics  relating 
to  peace  and  war,  and  other  public  events^ 

That  the  Peruvians  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  appears  from  the  pradlice  of  the  Incas,  who 
conftantly  inculcated  to  the  people,  that,  on  leaving 
this  world,  they  fhould  enter  into  a  jlate  of  happi- 
nefs  provided  for  them  by  their  god  and  father  the 
fun. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the weft 
Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  fome  points  of  aft ro- acquainted; 
nomy.  They  had  ohferved  the  various  motions  of  with  aftro. 
the  planet  Venus,  and  the  different  phafes  of  thefomb^c* 
moon.  I  he  common  people  divided  the  year  only  r|vaj  ^ ^ 
by  the  feafons  ;  but  the  Incas,  who  had  difeovered Spaniards, 
th#  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  marked  out  the 


fummer  and  winter  folftices  by  high  towers,  which 
they  ere&ed  on  the  eaft  and  weft  of  the  city  of  Cuzco. 
When  the  fun  came  to  rife  dire£Uy  oppofite  to  four 
of  thofe  towers,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city,  and  to^ 
fet  againft  thofe  of  the  weft,  it  was  then  the  fum¬ 
mer  folftiee  ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  it  rofe  and 
fet  againft  the  other  towers,  it  was  the  winter  folftiee. 
They  had  aifo  ere&ed  marble  pillars  in  the  great 
court  before  the  temple  of  the  fun,  by  which  they 
ohferved  the  equinoxes.  This  obfervation  was  made 
under  the  equator,  when  the  fun  being  dire&ly  ver¬ 
tical,  the  pillars  eaft  no  {hade.  At  thofe  times  they 
crowned  the  pillars  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  odo¬ 
riferous  herbs,  and  celebrating  a  feftival>  offered  to 
their  adored  luminary  rich  prefen ts  of  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  ftones. 

They  diftinguiftied  the  months  by  the  moon,  and 
thejr  weeks  were  called  quarters  of  the  moon  ;  but 
the  days  of  the  week  they  marked  only  by  the  ordi¬ 
nal  numbers,  as  firft,  fecond,  &c.  They  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon.  When 
the  former  hid  his  face,  they  concluded  it  was  on 
account  of  their  fins,  imagining  that  this  phenome- 
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non  portended  famine,  war,  and  peflilence,  or  fome 
;  other  terrible  calamity.  In  a  fimilar  (late  of  the  moon, 
they  apprehended  that  fhe  was  lick,  and  when  totally 
obfeured,  that  (he  was  dying.  At  this  alarming  cri- 
fis  they  founded  their  trumpets,  and  endeavoured  by 
every  kind  of  noife  to  roufe  the  lunar  planet  from 
her  fuppefed  lethargy ;  teaching  their  children  to 
cry  out,  and  call  upon  mama  quilld ,  or  “  mother 
moon,”  that  (he  would  not  die  and  leave  them  to 
peri  Hi 
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mother  of  the  toyal  race.  This  produced  a  civil  war, 
in  which  Atabalipa  proved  victorious,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne  by  putting 
to  death  all  the  defendants  of  Manco  Capac,  flyled 
the  children  ef  the  Sun>  whom  he  could  feize  either  by 
force  or  ftratagem  ;  however,  from  a  political  motive, 
he  fpared  the  life  of  his  rival  Huafcar,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  in  an  engagement, 
that,  by  iffuing  out  orders  in  his  name,  he  might  more 
eafily  eftablifh  his  own  authority,  and  Cover  the  ille- 
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They  made  no  predictions  from  any  of  the  ftars,  gality  of  his  birth, 
but  confidered  dreams,  and  the  entrails  of  beads  This  conteft  had  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
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which  they  offered  in  facrifice,  as  inftru&ive  obje&s  of 
divination.  When  they  faw  the  fun  fet,  they  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  plunged  into  the  ocean,  to  appear  next 
morning  in  the  eaft. 

Among  a  people  wholly  void  of  letters,  the  fpe- 


the  Peruvians,  that  they  never  once  attempted  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  fome 
time,  however,  before  Pizarro  was  informed  of  this 
conteft,  fo  much  in  his  favour.  The  firft  intelligence 
which  he  received  of  it  was  a  meffage  from  Huafcar, 


acher^of  culative  effays  of  the  underftaftding  muff  have  been  afleing  his  affiftance  againfl  Atabalipa,  whom  he  re 
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iurality;  very  rude  and  impel  feel.  They  had,  however,  among 
them  amentas,  or  phiiofophers,  who  delivered  moral 
precepts,  and  like  wife  cultivated  poetry.  Comedies 
and  tragedies  compofed  by  thofe  bards  were  aCled  on 
their  feftivals  before  the  king  and  the  royal  family, 
the  performers  being  the  great  men  of  the  court,  and 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army.  The  amentas  alfo 
compofed  fongs  and  ballads  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  rndenefs  of  the  mufic  with  which  they  are  faid  to 
have  been  accompanied,  they  were  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  a  poli filed  ear. 

That  the  Peruvians  were  not  unacquainted  with 
painting  and  ftatuary,  appears  from  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  their  temples  and  palaces  ;  but  in  all 
vith  paint-  tjje  implements  of  mechanic  arts  they  were  extremely 
lifuaT*  deficient.  Though  many  goldfmiths  were  conftantly 
'  employed,  they  had  never  invented  an  anvil  of  any 
metal,  but  in  its  Head  made  life  of  a  hard  (tone.  They 
beat  their  plate  with  round  pieces  of  copper  in  place 
of  hammers  ;  neither  had  they  any  files  or  graving 
tools.  Inftead  of  bellows  for  melting  their  metals,  they 
ufed  copper  pipes,  of  a  yard  long,  almoft  of  the  form 
of  a  trumpet.  Having  no  tongs  to  take  their  heated 
metal  out  of  the  fire,  they  made  ufe  of  a  (lick  or 
copper  bar.  Their  carpenters  had  no  other  tools  than 
hatchets  made  of  copper  or  flint ;  nor  had  they  learned 
the  ufe  of  iron  ;  though  the  country  affords  mines  of 
that  metal  Inftead  6f  nails,  they  faftened  their  timber 
with  cords  or  the  tough  twigs  of  trees.  A  thorn,  or 
a  fmali  bone,  ferved  them  for  a  needle  ;  and  inftead  of 
thread,  the  finews  of  animals,  or  the  fibres  of  fome 
plant.  Their  knives  were  made  of  flint  or  copper. 

15  _  When  the  Spaniards  firft  vifited  this  country,  they 
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Progrefs  of  founci  agitated  by  a  civil  war.  Huana  Capac,  the  happinefs,  favoured  the  former  opinion  ;  the  outrages 
tiiardsfaci-'12^  m(inarch  from  the  founder  of  the  ftatc,  was  feat- 
litated  by  aed  on  the  throne  ;  who  is  reprefented  as  a  prince  no 
fcivlUxror  lefs  confpicuous  for  his  abilities  in  war  than  for  his 
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prefented  as  a  rebel  and  an  ufurper.  Pizarro  per¬ 
ceived  the  importance  of  the  intelligence,  and  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  puffi  forward,  while  inteftine  dif- 
cord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  at¬ 
tack  him  with  their  whole  force.  Being  obliged  to  di¬ 
vide  his  troops,  in  order  to  leave  a  garrifon  in  St  Mi¬ 
chael,  which  might  ferve  for  a  place  of  retreat  in 
cafe  of  a  difafter,  he  began  his  march  with  only  62 
horfemen  and  102  foot-foldiers,  20  of  whom  were 
armed  with  crofs-bows,  and  only  three  with  mufkets. 

He  dire&ed  his  courfe  towards  Caxamalca,  a  fmalt 
town  at  the  diftance  of  12  days  march  from  St  Mi¬ 
chael,  where  Atabalipa  was  encamped  with  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far, 
an  officer  difpatched  by  the  lrica  met  him  with  a  va¬ 
luable  prefent  from  that  prince,  accompanied  with  a 
proffer  of  his  alliance,  and  his  affurances  of  a  friendly 
reception  at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  according  to  the 
ufual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in  America,  pretend* 
ed  to  come  as  the  ambaffador  of  a  very  powerful  mo¬ 
narch,  and  declared  that  he  was  now  advancing  with 
intention  to  offer  Atabalipa  his  aid  againfl  thofe  ene¬ 
mies  who  difputed  his  title  to  the  throne.  ^ 

As  the  objeCt  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their  And  by 
coUhtry  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  to  the  Peru- their  igno* 
vians,  they  had  formed  various  conjectures  concerning  ranee  of  thi 
it,  without  being  able  to  decide  whether  they  (hould 
confider  their  new  guefts  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  niaidL" 
who  had  vifited  them  from  fome  beneficent  motive,  or 
as  formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to 
their  repofe  and  liberty.  The  continual  profeffions  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of 


I  bll  .. —  ivi3 

2 .the  Pacific  virtues-  % h  m  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was 
lVeS*  fubdued,  which  almoft  doubled  the  extent  of  the  do¬ 
minions  and  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  Notwith- 
flanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  againft  pol- 
luting  the  blood  of  the  Inca  with  any  foreign  alliance, 
Huana  married  the  daughter  of  the  conquered  mo¬ 
narch,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Atahualpa^  com¬ 
monly  written  Atabalipa ,  to  whom,  at  his  death  in 
1529,  he  lert  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  bellowing  the 
reft  of  his  dominions  upon  Huafcar  his  eldefl  fon  by  a 


which  they  committed,  their  rapacioufnefs  and  cruel¬ 
ty,  were  awful  confirmations  of  the  latter.  While  in 
this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  Pizarro’s  declaration  of  his 
pacific  intentions  fo  far  removed  all  the  Inca’s  fears, 
that  he  determined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception. 
In  confequerice  of  this  refolution,  the  Spaniards  were 
allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity  acrofs  the  Tandy  defert 
between  St  Michael  and  Motup£,  where  the  mod 
feeble  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable 
dift reffes  which  they  fnffered  in  paffing  through  that 
comfortlefs  region,  muft  have  proved  fatal  to  them. 
From  Motupe  they  advanced  towards  the  mountains 
which  encompafs  the  low  country  of  Peru,  and  pafs* 
C  c  2  ed 
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Peru,  ed  through  a  defile  fo  narrow  and  Inaccefiible,  that  a 
few  men  might  have  defended  it  againft  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my.  But  here  likewife,  from  the  fame  inconfiderate 
credulity  of  the  Inca,  the  Spaniards  met  with  no  op- 
pofition,  and  took,  quiet  poftefiion  of  a  fort  ere&ed  for 
the  fecurity  of  that  important  (lation.  As  they  now- 
approached  near  to  Caxamalca,  Atabalipa  renewed 
his  profefiions  of  friendftiip  ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of 
his  fincerity,  fent  them  prefents  of  greater  valse  than 
the  former. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  pofTefiion  of 
a  large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a  houfe  which 
the  Spanifh  hiftorians  call  a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  on 
the  other  a  temple  of  the  fun,  the  whole  furrounded 
;with  a  ftrong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth.  When  he  had 
polled  his  troops  in  this  advantageous  Ration,  he  dif- 
patched  Hernando  Soto,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
to  the  camp  of  Atabalipa,  which  was  about  a  league 
diftant  from  the  town.  He  inftrudled  them  to  confirm 
the  declaration  which  he  had  formerly  made  of  his  pa¬ 
cific  difpofition,  and  to  defire  an  interview  with  the 
Inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention 
of  the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  his  country.  They  were 
treated  with  all  the  refpe£lful  liofpitality  ufual  among 
the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  moll  cordial 
friends,  and  Atabalipa  promifed  to  vifit  the  Spanilh 
commander  next  d3y  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  de¬ 
portment  of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the  order  of  his 
court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his  fubjedls  ap¬ 
proached  his  perfon  and  obeyed  his  commands,  aflo- 
nifhed  thofe  Spaniards,  who  had  never  met  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  ca¬ 
cique  of  a  barbarous  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  (till 
more  powerfully  attradled  by  the  vaft  profulion  of 
wealth  which  they  obferved  in  the  Inca’s  camp.  The 
rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the 
velTels  of  gold  and  filver  in  which  the  repaft  offered  to 
them  was  ferved  up,  the  multitude  of  utenfils  of  every 
kind  formed  of  thofe  precious  metals,  opened  profpe&s 
far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of 
the  1 6th  century  could  form. 

On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds 
were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  defire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave  fuch  a  de- 
feription  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as  confirmed  Pi¬ 
zarro  in  a  resolution  which  he  had  already  taken. 
From  his  own  obfervation  of  American  manners  du¬ 
ring  his  long  fervice  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as 
from  the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from 
feizing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  confequence  it 
Perfidious  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For  this  purpofe, 
fcheme  of  be  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  peifidious.  Not- 
ftiz^the0  w^ftanding  the  chara&er  he  had  aflumed  of  an  am- 
Inca.  balfador  from  a  powerful  monarch,  who  courted  an 
alliance  with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  repeat¬ 
ed  offers  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friend¬ 
fhip  and afii fiance,  he  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  unfufpicious  fimplicity  with  which  Atabalipa  re¬ 
lied  on  his  profefiions,  and  to  feize  his  perfon  during 
the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him.  He  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  execution  of  his  fcheme  with  the  fame 
deliberate  arrangement,  and  with  as  little  compunc¬ 
tion,  as  if  it  had  refie&ed  no  difgrace  on  himfelf  or 
his  country.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three  fmall 
Squadrons,  under  the  command  of  his  brothers  Ferdi* 


nand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar  ;  his  infantry  was  formed  Item, 
into  one  body,  except  20  of  moll  tried  courage,  whom 
he  kept  near  his  own  perfon  to  fupport  him  in  the 
dangerous  fervice  which  he  referveft  for  himfelf ;  the 
artillery,  confining  of  two  field-pieces,  and  the  crofs- 
bow  men,  were  placed  oppofite  to  the  avenue  by  which 
Atabalipa  was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to 
keep  within  the  fquare,  and  not  to  move  until  the  fignal 
for  a&ion  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning  tfhe  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in 
motion.  But  as  Atabalipa  was  folicitous  to  appear 
with  the  greated  fplendour  and  magnificence  in  his 
firfl  interview  with  the  flrangers,  the  preparations  for 
this  were  fo  tedious,  that  the  day  was  far  advanced 
before  he^  began  his  march.  Even  then,  led  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  procefiion  (hould  be  deranged,  he  moved  fo 
(lowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient  and  ap- 
prehenfive  that  fome  fufpicion  of  their  intention  might 
be  the  caufe  of  this  delay.  In  order  to  remove  this, 
Pizarro  difpatched  one  of  his  officers  with  frefh  a  du¬ 
rances  of  his  friendly  difpofition.  At  length  the  Inca 
approached.  Fird  of  all  appeared  400  men  in  an 
uniform  drefs,  as  harbingers  to  clear  the  way  before 
him.  He  himfelf,  fitting  on  a  throne  or  couch,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almod  covered 
with  plates  of  gold  and  filver  enriched  with  precious 
(tones,  was  carried  on  the  (houlders  of  his  principal  at¬ 
tendants.  Behind  him  came  fome  chief  officers  of  his 
court,  carried  in  the  fame  manner.  Several  bands 
of  fingers  and  dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade  ; 
and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops,  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  30,000  men. 

As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spnnifh  quarters,  father 
Vincent  Valverede,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advan¬ 
ced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in  the 
other,  and  in  a  long  difeourfe  explained  to  him  the 
dodtrine  ©f  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  the  fufferings  and  refurredlion  of  Jefus^Chrift,  the 
appointment  of  St  Peter  as  God’s  vicegerent  on  earth,, 
the  tranfmifiion  of  his  apoftolical  power  by  fuccefiion  to 
the  popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Caftile  by 
pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World. 

In  coufequencc  of  all  this,  he  reqifired  Atabalipa  to 
embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  fu- 
preme  jurifdi&ion  of  the  pope,  and  to  fubmit  to  the 
king  of  Caftile  as  his  lawful  fovereign  ;  promifing,  if 
he  complied  inftantly  with  this  requifition,  that  the 
Caftilian  monarch  would  protect  his  dominions,  and 
permit  him  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  royal  au¬ 
thority  ;  but  if  he  fhould  impioufly  refufe  to  obey  this 
fummons,  he  denounced  war  againft  him  in  his  mafter2s 
name,  and  threatened  him  with  the  moft  dreadful  ef- 
fe&s  of  his  vengeance. 

This  ftrange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  myfleries, 
and  alluding  to  unknown  fa&s,  of  which  no  power  of 
eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a  diftindl  idea, 
to  an  American,  was  fo  lamely  tranflated  by  an  unfkil- 
ful  interpreter,  little  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the 
Spanifh  tongue,  and  incapable  of  exprefiing  himfelf 
with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Inca,  that  its 
general  tenor  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  to  Ata¬ 
balipa.  Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning, 
filled  him  with  aftonifhment  and  indignation.  His  re¬ 
ply,  however,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  ob^ 
ferving,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which 
4  ^ 
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he  reigned  by  hereditary  fucceffion  ;  and  added,  that 
J  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  pried  fhould  pre¬ 
tend  to  difpofe  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to 
him  ;  that  if  fuch  a  prepofterous  grant  had  been  made, 
he,  who  was  the  rightful  poflefior,  refufed  to  confirm 
it ;  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  renounce  the  religious 
inftitutions  eftablifhed  by  his  ancefiors  ;  nor  would  he 
forfake  the  fervlce  of  the  fun,  the  immortal  divinity 
whom  he  and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worfhip 
the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  fubjedl  to  death  ; 
that  with  refpedl  to  other  matters  contained  in  his  dif- 
courfe,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  did 
not  now  underftand  their  meaning,  he  defired  to  know 
where  he  had  learned  things  fo  extraordinary.  “  In 
this  book,”  anfwered  Valverede,  reaching  out  to  him 
his  breviary.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly  ;  and  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear  :  “  This,”  fays 
he,  tc  is  filent  ;  it  tells  me  nothing  ;”  and  threw  it 
with  difdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  run¬ 
ning  towards  his  countrymen,  cried  out,  “  To  arms, 
Chriftians,  to  arms  ;  the  word  of  God  is  infulted ;  a- 
venge  this  profanation  on  thofe  impious  dogs.” 

Pizarro,  who  during  this  long  conference  had  with 
difficulty  reftrained  his  foldiers,  eager  to  feize  the  rich 
fpoils  of  which  they  had  now  fo  near  a  view,  imme¬ 
diately  gave  the  fignal  of  afiault.  At  once  the  martial 
rnufic  ftruck  up,  the  cannon  and  mufkets  began  to 
fire,  the  horfe  fallied  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  the 
infantry  rufhed  on  fword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians, 
aftonifhed  at  the  fuddennefa  of  an  attack  which  they 
did  not  expert,  and  difmayed  with  the  deftru&ive  ef- 
fe&s  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  irrefiflible  impreffion  of 
the  cavalry,  fled  with  universal  confternation  on  every 
fide,  without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy 
or  to  defend  themfelves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his 
chofen  band,  advanced  dire&ly  towards  the  Inca  ;  and 
though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with  officious 
zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied 
one  with  another  in  facrificing  their  own  lives,  that 
they  might  cover  the  facred  perfon  of  their  fovereign, 
the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated  to  the  royal  feat;  and 
Pizarro  feizing  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to 
the  ground,  and  carried  him  as  a  prifoner  to  his  quar¬ 
ters.  .The  fate  of  the  monaich  increafed  the  precipi¬ 
tate  flight  of  his  followers.  The  Spaniards  pijrfned 
them  towards  every  quarter,  and,  with  deliberate  and’ 
unrelenting  barbarity,  continued  to  Daughter  wretched 
fugitives,  who  never  once  offered  at  refinance.  The 
carnage  did  not  ceafe  until  the  clofe  of  day.  Above 
4000  Peruvians  were  killed.  Not  a  Angle  Spaniard 
fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro  himfelf,  whofe 
hand  was  flightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own  foldiers,  while 
ftruggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  the  Inca. 

1  he  plunder  taken  on  this  occafion  was  immenfe, 
but  the  Spaniards  were  ftill  unfatisfied  ;  which  being5 
obferved  by  the  Inca,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  himfelf 
to  their  ruling  paffion,  avarice,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
liberty ;  and  therefore  offered  fuch  a  ranfom  as  afto- 
nifhed  them,  even  after  all  they  knew  concerning  the 
opulence  of  the  country.  The  apartment  in  which  he 
was  confined  was  22  feet  in  length  and  16  in  breadth  ; 
and  all  this  fpace  he  engaged  to  fill  with  veffels  of  gold 
as  high  as  he  could  reach.  This  propofal  was  eagerly 
caught  by  Pizarro,  and  a  line  was  drawn  upon  the 
walls  to  mark  the  ftipulated  height. 
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Atabalipa,  charmed  with  the  thoughts  of  liberty,  Pen*, 
immediately  fet  about  performing  his  part  of  the  agree-  ‘ J " —  v 
ment,  and  difpatched  meffengers  into  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  in  order  to  colled!  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
gold  which  he  had  promifed  ;  and  though  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  monarch  was  now  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
fuch  was  the  veneration  which  his  fubjedls  had  for  him, 
that  his  orders  were  obeyed  with  as  great  alacrity  as 
though  he  had  Iccn  at  full  liberty;  while  he,  in  the 
mean  time,  flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being, 
foon  releafed,  made  no  preparations  for  expelling  the 
invaders  from  his  dominions. 

In  a  fhort  time  Pizarro  received  intelligence  that 
Almagro  was  arrived  at  St  Michael  with  a" reinforce¬ 
ment  equal  to  the  force  he  had  with  him.  This  was 
a  matter  of  great  joy  to  the  Spaniards,  and  no  fmaifi 
vexation  to  Atabalipa,  who  now  confidercd  his  king¬ 
dom  as  in  danger  of  being  totally  over  run  by  thefe 
Grangers,  whofe  force  he  neither  knew,  nor  cbe  means 
they  had  of  tranfporting  themfelves.  For  this  reafon 
he  determined  to  put  his  brother  Hiiafesr  to  death,, 
led  he  fhould  join  the  Grangers  againft  him.  To  this 
he  was  the  rather  inclined,  as  he  had  got  information 
that  the  captive  prince  had  been  making  applications 
to  them,  and  had  offered  them  a  much  larger  fum 
than  what  was  ftipulated  for  the  Inca’s  ranfom  ;  and 
in.confequen.ee  of  this  determination  the  unfortunate 
prince  loft  his  life. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Ca- 
xamalca  wfith  vaft  quantities  of  trenfure  ;  the  fight  of 
which  fo  much  inflamed  the  Spaniards,  that  they  in¬ 
filled  upon,  an  immediate  divifion  :  and  this  being 
complied  with,  there  fell  to  the  fhare  of  each  horfeman 
8oqo  pefos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  to  the  value  of  as 
many  pounds  fterling  in.  the  prefent  century,  and  half  as 
much  to  eacli  foot-foldier,  Pizairo  and  his  officers  re¬ 
ceiving  fhares  propoi  tionable  to  their  dignity.  A  fifth 
part  was  icferved  for  the  emperor,  together  with  lome 
veffels  of  curious  workmanfhip  as  a  prefent.  In  con¬ 
fidence  of.  this  immenfe  acquifition  of  wealth,  many 
of  the  Spaniards  became  clamorous  for  their  difeharge  ; 
which  was  readily  gi anted  by  their  general,  as  well 
knowing  that  the  difplay  of  their  riches  would  not 
fail  to  allure  adventurers  more  hardy,  though  lefs  opu¬ 
lent,  to  his  ftandard. 

.  After  this  divifion  of  tlie  fpoil,  Atabalipa  was  very  Pizarro  r<r*~ 
importunate  with  Pizarro  in  order  to  recover  his  liber-  folves  to 
ty  ;  but  the  Spaniard,  with  unparalleled  treachery  andputthe 
cruelty,  had  now  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  Tod^h*' 
this  he  was  urged  by  Almagro’s  foldiers,,  who,  though  ^ 
they  had  received  an  equal  fhare  with  the  reft,  were 
ftill  unfatisfied.  The  Inca’s  ranfom  had  not  been 
completed  ;  and  they  were  apprehenfive,  that  whatever 
fums  might  afterwards  be  brought  in,  the  troops  of 
Pizarro  would  appropriate  them  to  themfelves  as  part 
of  that  ranfom.  They  infilled  with  Pizarro,  therefore 
to  put  him  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  might 
for  the  future  be  on  an  equal  footing.  Accounts 
were  likewife  received  that  troops^  were  afTembling  in 
the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  Pizarro  > 
fufpe&ed  to  be  done  by  the  Inca’s  orders.  Thefe  ac 
counts  were  heightened  by  one  Philippine  an  Indian 
interpreter,  who  had  conceived  a  paffion  for  one  of 
the  unhappy  monarch’s  wives;  and  for  that  reafon - 
wiffced  to.  hure  him  put  to  death,  Atabalipa  himfelf, 
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too,  had  the  misfortune  to  haflen  his  own  ruin  by  his  Spaniards  of  inhumanity  and  treachery, 
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conceiving  a  contemptuous  notion  of  Pizarro,  which 
he  had  not  the  precaution  to  conceal.  He  had,  fince 
they  were  fir  ft  difeovered  by  him,  admired  the  Euro* 
pean  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and  wifhed  much  to 
know  whether  he  fhould  regard  it  as  a  natural  or  ac¬ 
quired  talent,  in  order  to  determine  this,  he  defired 
one  of  the  foldiers  who  guarded  him  to  write  the  name 
of  God  upon  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  fhowed  to 
feveral  Spaniaids  fucceftively,  aiking  its  meaning;  and, 
to  his  furprife,  they  all  returned  the  fame  anfwer.  At 
length  Pizarro  entered ;  and,  On  prefenting  it  to  him, 
he  blufhed,  and  was  obliged  to  own  his  ignorance  ; 
which  infpired  the  Inca  with  the  contemptuous  notion 
of  him  above-ment  oned. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  fome  (how  of  juftice  to 
iccufedardfuch  a  deteftable  action,  and  that  he  might  be  ex- 
condem-  empted  from  {landing  fiugly  a3  the  perpetrator,  Pi- 
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zarro  refolved  toaccufethe  Inca  of  fome  capital  crime, 
and  inftitute  a  court  of  judicature  for  the  purpofe  of 
trying  him.  For  this  purpofe,  he  appointed  himfelf 
and  Almagro,  with  two  afilftants,  as  judges,  with  full 
powers  to  acquit  or  condemn  :  an  attorney-general 
was  named  to  carry  on  the  profecution  in  the  king’s 
name  ;  counfellors  were  chofen  to  aSift  the  prifoner  in 
his  defence  ;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record  the 
proceedings  of  court.  Before  this  grange  tribunal  a 
charge  was  exhibited  ftill  more  amazing.  It  confifted 
of  various  articles  :  that  Atabalipa,  though  a  battard, 
had  difpoffeflcd  the  lawful  owner  of  the  throne,  and 
ufurped  the  regal  power  ;  that  he  had  put  his  bro¬ 
ther  and  lawful  fovereign  to  death  ;  that  he  was  an 
idolater,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded 
the.  offering  up  of  human  facrifices  ;  that  he  had  a 
great  number  of  concubines  ;  that  fince  his  imprifon- 
Sient,  he  had  wafted  and  embezzled  the  royal  trea- 
lures,  which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the  conquerors; 
and  that  he  had  excited  lilts  fubje&s  to  take  up  arms 
a  gain  ft  the  Spaniards.  On  tliefe  heads  of  accufation 
they  proceeded  to  try  the  fovereign  of  a  great  empire, 
over  whom  they  had  no  jurifdidtiou.  f*o  all  thefe 
charges  the  Inca  pleaded  not  guilty.  With  refpea  to 
the  death  of  liis  brother,  he  alleged,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the  fa£t.  With 
regard  to  the  taxes  which  he  had  levied,  and  the  wars 
he  had  carried  on,  they  were  nothing  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  and  as  to  the  confpiracy  againft  the  Spaniards, 
he  utterly  denied  it.  He  called  heaven  and  earth  to 
witnefs  the  integrity -of  his  conduct,  and  how  faith¬ 
fully  he  had  performed  his  engagements,  and  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  his  aecufers.  He  defired  to  be  fent  over  to 
Spain  to  take  his  trial  before  the  emperor  ;  hut  no 
regard  was  paid  to  his  intreaties.  He  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive  ;  which  cruel  fentence  was  mitigated, 
’  as  a  great  favour,  to  ftrangling  ;  and  the  unhappy  mo¬ 
narch  was  executed  without  mercy.  . 

The  death  of  the  Inca  was  followed  by  a  revolution 
the  Spanifh  affairs,  who  now  became  generally 
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odious.  Hideous  cries  were  fit  up  by  his  women  as 
the  funeral  proceffion  paffed  by  their  apartment  ;  many 
offered  to  bury  themfelves  alive  with  him  ;  and  on 
being  hindered,  ftrangled  themfelves  out  of  grief  and 
vexation.  The  whole  town  of  Caxamalca  was  filled 
with  lamentation,  which  quickly  extended  itfelf  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  Friends  and  enemies  accufed  the 
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gold  that  were  coining  to  Caxamalca  by  order  of  the 
deceafed  Inca  were  now  flopped ;  and  the  lofs  of  the 
treafure  was  the  firft  unfortunate  confequence  which, 
the  Spaniards  felt  from  their  late  iniquitous  Condu&. 

The  two  factions  of  Indians  united  againft  Pizarro  ; 
and  many  of  the  Spaniards  not  only  exclaimed  againft 
the  cruelty  of  the  judges,  but  would  even  have  mu¬ 
tinied,  had  not  a  fenfe  of  the  impending  danger  kept 
them  quiet.  At  Cuzco  the  friends  of  the  emperor 
Huafcar  proclaimed  Manco  Capac  the  legitimate  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  late  inca,  determining  to  fupport  him  to 
the  laft  againft  all  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 

Pizarro,  in  the  mean  time,  fet  up'Taparpa,  the  fon 
of  Atabalipa,  caufing  him  to  he  treated  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  an  emperor.  Immediately  he  fet  out 
for  Cuzco,  the  gaining  of  which  w?8  abfolutely  ne~ 
ceffary  for  his  defign.  An  army  of  Indians  occupied 
the  pafles,  and  refolved  to  difpute  his  progrefs.  The 
conteft,  however,  was  foon  decided  ;  the  Spanifh  ca¬ 
valry  bore  dowui  every  thing  before  them,  and  great 
numbers  of  Indians  were  (lain.  The  conquerors  gained 
a  confiderable  booty  ;  and  Pizarro  difpatched  Alma¬ 
gro  to  reduce  Cuzco,  while  he  himfelf  founded  a  new 
colony  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  Xauna  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  permanent,  being  afterwards  removed  t« 
the  place  where  Lima  now  ftvtnds. 

While  Pizarro  was  thus  employed,  another  com¬ 
mander,  named  Ferdinando  Soto3  was  detached  with 
60  horfe  to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Cuzco,  and 
clear  the  road  for  the  march  of  the  remainder  of  the 
army.  He  was  oppofed  by  a  formidable  collection  of 
Indians,  who  had  fortified  themfelves  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  a  pafs  againft  him  :  for  which  reafon,  fearing  left 
his  ftrength  might  be  unequal,  he  fent  a  meffage  to 
Pizarro,  defiring  that  the  Inca  might  join  him,  think¬ 
ing  that  his  prefence  would  awe  the  Peruvians,  and 
prevent  the  further  effufion  of  blood  ;  but  his  expecta¬ 
tions  were  fruftrated  hy  the  death  of  the  Inca,  which 
happened  about  this  time  ;  fo  that  there  was  now  a 
necefiity  for  having  recourfe  to  arms  ;  for  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards  fet  up  no  perfon  in  his  room,  the  title  of  Manco 
Capac  was  univerfally  acknowledged. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  fupply  of  foldiers  arriving 
from  Spain,  Benalcazar,  governor  of  St  Michael,  un¬ 
dertook  an  expedition  againft  Quito,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atabalipa  had  left 
the  greateft  part  of  hi 6  treafure.  He  accomplifhed 
his  purpofe  with  very  great  difficulty,  having  a  coun¬ 
try  covered  with  rocks  and  mountains  to  pafs,  and 
being  oppofed  by  large  bodies  of  the  natives.  But 
when  he  got  pofTeflion  of  the  city,  to  his  extreme  mor¬ 
tification,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  had  carried  off 
all  their  gold  and  filver  5  for  they  being  now  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  ruling  pafiion  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
taken  care  to  difippoint  it,  by  removing  the  treafurcs 
which  they  knew  very  well  had  been  the  caufe  of  the 
expedition. 

About  the  fame  time  Alvarado  governor  of  Guati-  chili  inv^ 
mala,  invaded  the  province  of  Chili.  In  this  expedi- ded  by  M 
tion  his  troops  endured  fuch  hardfhips,  and  fuffered vara  0# 
fo  much  from  the  cold  among  the  Andes,  that  a  fifth 
part  of  the  men  and  all  the  horfes  died,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  reft  were  fo  much  difpirited  and  ema¬ 
ciated,  that  they  became  quite  unfit  for  fcrvice.  What 
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was  worft  of  all,  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of 
their  journey,  they  met  with  a  body  of  Spaniards 
drawn  up  in  hoftile  array  to  oppofe  them.  Thcfe  had 
been  fent  againrt  him  by  Pizano,  who  claimed  Chili 
as  part  of  his  jurifdi&ion,  and  were  now  joined  by 
Benalcazar,  with  the  troops  under  his  command.  Al¬ 
varado,  however,  advanced  boldly  to  the  attack  ;  but, 
^cdbyrh-  on  t}ic  interpofuion  of  fome  moderate  men  in  each 
zarro  to  the  difference  was  accommodated.  Alvarado 
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the  enter-  engaged  to  return  to  his  government,  upon  Ins  being 
prife.  paid  ioo.ooo  pefos  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  arma¬ 
ment.  However,  molt  of  his  followers  remained  in  the 
country,  and  enlirtecl  in  the  ferviee  of  Pizarro. 

In  the  meantime  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  the  brother  of 
the  general,  had  landed  in  Spain,  where  he  produced 
fuch  immenfe  (Quantities  of  gold  and  fiiver  as  aRonirti- 
ed  the  court,  even  after  all  they  had  fecn  of  the  wealth 
of  their  new  difeovtred  territories.  The  general’s  au¬ 
thority  was  confirmed  to  him  with  new  powers  and 
privileges,  and  the  addition  of  70  leagues  extending 
along  the  coaft,  to  the  fouthw.rd  of  the  territory 
granted  in  his  former  patent.  Almagro  had  the  title 
of  ad 'elant ado  or  governor  conferred  upon  him,  with 
jurifdiction  over  2co  leagues  of  a  country  lying  fouth- 
ward  from  the  province  alloted  to  Pizarro  ;  he  him. 
felf  was  made  a  knight  or  the  order  of  St  Jago. 

Of  thefe  tranfa&ions  fome  accounts  were  received  at 
Peru  before  the  arrival  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro  himfelf ; 
and  no  fooner  did  Almagro  hear  that  he  had  obtained 
the  royal  grant  of  an  independent  government,  than, 
pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  all  Peru,  lay 
within  his  jurifdt&ion,  he  attempted  to  feize  it.  Pi- 
zarro  was  no  Id's  ready  to  oppofe  him  ;  and  a  very 
dangerous  civil  war  vyas  about  to  take  place,  when  the 
quarrel  was  made  np,  on  condition  that  Almagro 
fhould  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Chili  5  and  if  he  did 
not  find  there  an  ertablifhment  equivalent  to  his  ex¬ 
pectations,  Pizarro  fhould  yield  up  to  him  part  of 
Peru. 

By  this  reconciliation  Pizarro  was  left  at  liberty 
to  fettle  the  internal  policy  of  his  province*  which, 
though  little  qualified  for  a  legiil  itor,  he  attempted, 
by  dividing  the  country  into  various  diftridls,  ap¬ 
pointing  magiftratea  to  prehie  in  each,  and  eftablilh- 
ing  filch  regulations  concerning  the  adminiftration  of 
j;uftice,  the  royal  revenue,  &c.  as  occurred  to  him. 
The  feat  of  government  he  removed  from  Cuzco  to  Li¬ 
ma,  which  he  named  Ceudad  des  los  Reyes ,  and  which 
name  it  Bill  retains  among  the  Spaniards  in  all  legal 
and  formal  deeds.  Its  other  name,  Lima ,  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Rimac ,  the  name  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
city  Hands. 

In  the  mean  time  Almagro  had  fet  out  on  his  expe¬ 
dition  to  Chili;  the  event  of  which  has  been  related 
under  the  article  Chili;  and  while  he  was  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  Pizarro  encouraged  fome  of  his  mofl  dirtin- 
guifhed  officers  to  invade  thofe  provinces  of  the  empire 
which  had  not  yet  been  vifited  by  the  Spaniards.  This 
he  did  with  a  view  to  keep  them  employed,  and  pre¬ 
vent  tumults  ;  but  it  was  attended  with  very  terrible 
confequences.  No  fooner  did  Maneo  Capac  the  Inca 
perceive  the  fecurity  of  the  Spaniards  in  thus  dividing 
their  forces,  than  he  feized  the  opportunity  of  making 
one  vigorous  effort  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  himfelf 
and  his  countrymen,  and  expel  the  invaders,  who  had 
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tyrannized  in  fuch  a  cruel  manner.  Though  ftri&ly 
guarded  by  the  Spaniards,  he  found  means  to  commu-  v— — Y~’*r 
nicate  his  intentions  to  the  chief  men  of  his  nation, 
whom  he  joined  in  the  year  1536,  under  pretence  of 
celebrating  a  feftival  which  he  had  obtained  liberty  % 7 
from  Pizarro  to  attend.  Upon  this  the  ftandard  of  A  dreadful 
war  was  immediately  erecled,  and  a  mofl  formidable 
army,  according  to  the  Spanifn  hiftorians,  of  200, coo  ruvjans.  * 
men  colledfed.  Many  Spaniards  were  maffacred  in 
their  habitations,  and  feveral  detachments  entirely  cut 
off;  and  while  this  vart  army  laid  liege  to  Cuzco,  ano¬ 
ther  formidable  body  inverted  Lima,  and  kept  the  go- 
vernor  clofely  rtuit  up.  The  greatert  effort,  however* 
was  made  again  11  Cuzco,  which  was  defended  by  Pi¬ 
zarro  and  his  two  brothers,  with  only  170  men.  The 
fiegelalled  nine  months;  many  of  the  Spaniards  were 
killed  ;  among  whom  was  Ju  -.n  Pizarro,  the  general’s 
brother,  and  the  belt  beloved  of  them  all.  ihe  red 
were  reduced  to  the  mod  defperate  lituation,  when 
Almagro  appeared  fuddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cuzco.  He  had  received  fuch  accounts  of  the  infur-x 
redrtion  in  Peru,  as  would  at  any  rate  have  determined 
him  to  return  to  the  afiiftance  of  Pizarro  ;  but  btfides 
this,  he  had  now  received  the  royal  patent,  creating 
him  governor  of  Chili,  and  deemed  it  certain  beyond 
all  contradiction,  that  Cuzco  lay  within  his  jurifdic¬ 
tion  ;  for  which  reafon  he  haiiened  to  prevent  it  fron> 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians.  On  his  arri¬ 
val  his  afiiltance  was  folicited  b\  both  parties.  The 
Inca  made  many  advantageous  propofals;  but  at  length 
defpiiring-  of  obtaining  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  he  attacked  him  in  the  night  by  fiirprife  with  2g 
a  great  body  of  chofen  troops.  But  the  Spanirti  va»  They  ar<r 
lour  and  difeipline  prevailed  ngainrt  all  the  numbers  of  defeated* 
their  enemies  ;  and  the  Peruvians  were  repulfed  with ^and  dif- 
fuch  daughter,  that  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  dif-  P 
perfed,  and  Almagro  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco 
without  oppolition.  Pizarro’s  brothers  took  meafures 
to  oppofe  his  entrance  ;  but  prudence  for  the  prefent 
rertrained  both  parties  from  entering  into  a  civil  war 
while  they  were  furrounded  with  enemies  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  each  leader  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  followers 
of  his  antagonirt.  In  this  Almagro  had  the  advantage  ; 
and  fo  many  of  Pizarroh*  troops  deferted  in  the  night, 
that  Almagro  was  encouraged  to  advance  towards  the 
city,  where  he  furprifed  the  centinels ;  and  inverting 
the  houfe  where  the  two  brothers  were  lodged,  he  com¬ 
pelled  them,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  to  furrender 
at  diferetion  ;  and  Almagro’s  authority  over  Cuzco 
was  immediately  recognized  as  authentic.  2p 

In  this  fray  only  two  or  three  perfons  were  killed  ;  Civil  war 
but  matters  foon  began  to  wear  a  more  ferious  afpedt.  between 
Francis  Pizarro,  having  difperfed  the  Peruvians  who 
inverted  Lima,  and  received  conrtderable  reinforce- gro% 
ments  from  other  provinces,  ordered  500  men  under 
the  command  of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado  to  march  to  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  were  not  al¬ 
ready  cut  off.  They  advanced  to  a  frnall  diftance  from 
the  capital,  before  they  knew  that  they  had  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  the  Indians  to  encounter.  When 
they  faw  their  countrymen  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of 
a  river  to  oppofe  them,  they  were  greatly  furprifed  }, 
however,  Almagro,  who  wifhed  rather  to  gain  them 
than  to  fight,  began  with  attempting  to  feduce  their 
leader.  Alvarado  could  not  by  any  means  be  gained; 
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Peru.  over  .  but  being  inferior  in  military  ffi'P,  Almagro  at- 
'  tacked  him  by  furprife,  entirely  defeated  and  difpeifed 
his  army,  taking  himfelf  and  fome  of  his  principal  of¬ 
ficers  prifoners. 

This  victory  feemed  decifive  ;  and  Almagro  was  ad- 
vifed  to  make  it  fo  by  putting  to  death  GonzaTo  and 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  Alvarado,  and  fome  others  whom 
he  could  not  hope  to  gain.  This  advice,  however,  he 
declined  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  a  defire  of 
making  his  adverfary  appear  the  aggreffor  For  thefe 
reafons,  inftead  of  matching  direftly  againft  Pizarro, 
he  retired  quietly  to  Cuzco  ;  which  gave  his  adverfary 
time  to  recolleft  himfelf  from  the  diforder  into  which 
the  news  of  fo  many  difafters  had  thrown  him.  He 
began  again  to  praftife  upon  Almagro  thofe  arts 
which  had  before  proved  fuccefaful  *  and  Almagro 
again  differed  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  pretended  of¬ 
fers  of  pacification.  The  negociations  for  This  pur- 
fofe  were  protrafted  for  feveral  months  ;  and  while 
Almagro  was  employed  in  detefting  and  eluding  the 
fraudulent  intentions  of  the  governor,  Gorizalo  Pi- 
2arro  and  Alvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  fol- 
dlers  who  guarded  them,  and  not  only  made  their  own 
efcape,  but  perfuaded  60  of  Alma gro’s  men  to  ac¬ 
company  them.  There  now  remained  only  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  in  the  hands  of  Almagro;  and  he  Was  delivered 
by  another  aft  of  treachery  The  genera!  propofed 
that  all  points  of  controverfy  fhould  be  fuhmitted  to 
the  dcclfion  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  that  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  fhould  be  inflantly  fet  at  liberty,  and  return  to 
Spain,  together  with  fome  other  officers  whom  the 
general  propofed  to  fend  over  to  fhow  the  j  11  (lice  of 
his  claims.  Though  the  intention  of  Pizarro  by  ma¬ 
king  this  propofal  was  evident,  Almagro  was  deceived 
by  it,  and  releafed  thofe  whom  Pizarro  wanted;  which 
he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  the  latter  threw  off  all 
difguife,  and  openly  declared,  that  arms  alone  muft 
now  decide  the  matter  between'"  them.  He  therefore 
immediately  fet  out  for  Cuzco  with  an  army  of  700 
men,  to  which  Almagro  had  only  £00  to  oppofe. 
From  the  weaknefs  of  his  forces,  probably,  AJmagro 
did  not  attempt  to  guard  fome  flrong  ^afies,  through 
which  Pizarro  had  to  march,  but  waited  patiently  for 
his  adverfary  in  a  plain  open  country. 

50  In  the  mean  time,  Pizarro  advanced  without  any 

Almas/  ^  obflruftion  from  his  enemy  ;  and  an  engagement  foon 
and  taken  happened,  in  which  Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  prifoner.  The  conquerors  behaved  with  great  cruel¬ 
ty,  maflacring  a  great  number  of  officers,  and  treating 
Almagro  himfelf  with  great  feverity.  The  Indians 
had  aflembled  in  great  numbers  to  fee  the  battle,  with 
an  intention  to  join  the  vanquifhed  party  ;  but  were  fo 
much  overawed  by  the  Spaniards,  that  they  retired 
iquietly  after  the  battle  was  over,  and  thus  loft  the 
only  opportunity  they  ever  had  of  expelling  their  ty¬ 
rants. —  Almagro,  after  having  for  fome  months  lan- 
guifhed  in  prifon,  was  at  length  formally  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die  by  Pizarro.  Nntwithftanding  his 
confummate  bravery,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  this 
hardy  veteran  could  not  bear  the  deliberate  approach 
of  death,  but  condescended  to  ufe  intreaties  to  Lve  his 
life.  The  Pizarros,  however,  continued  inflexible  ; 
and  he  was  firft  ftrangled  in  prifon,  and  then  publicly 
fengted.  beheaded.  He  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  woman, 


whom  he  appointed  his  fuccefl’or,  by  virtue  of  a  power  Peru, 
granted  him  by  the  emperor. 

As  during  thefe  diflenfions  all  intercourfe  with  Spain 
ceafed,  it  w  as  fome  time  before  the  accounts  of  the  civil 
war  were  received  at  court.  The  firft  intelligence  was 
given  by  fome  of  Almagro’s  foldiers,  who  had  left 
America  on  the  ruin  of  their  caufe  ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  reprefent  the  injuft  ice  and  violence  of  Pizarro 
in  the  ftrongett  colours,  which  ftrongly  prejudiced  the 
emperor  againft  him.  In  a  fhort  time,  however,  Fer¬ 
dinand  Pizarro  arrived,  and  endeavoured  to  give  mat¬ 
ters  a  new  turn.  The  emperor  was  uncertain  which 
of  them  he  ought  to  believe  ;  and  therefore  thought  it 
necefiVy  to  fend  over  fome  perfon  with  ample  powers 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  certainly  who  was  in  the  wrong.  If  he  found  the 
governor  ftill  alive,  he  was  to  aflame  only  the  title  of 
judge,  in  order  to  have  the  appearance  oF  afting  in 
concert  with  him  ;  but  if  he  was  dead,  the  viceroy 
might  then  produce  hiscommiffion  appointing  him  Pi- 
zarro’s  fucceffor  in  the  government.  Phis  complaifance 
to  Pizarro,  however,  proceeded  more  from  a  dread  of 
his  power  than  from  any  other  thing  ;  for  in  the  mean 
time,  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  arrefted  at  Madrid, 
and  confined  to  a  prifon,  where  he  remained  above  20 
years.  The  perfon  nominated  to  this  important  truft 
was  Chriftoval  Vaca  de  Caftro. 

While  this  gentleman  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  Peru  di* 
Pizarro,  conlidering  himfelf  as  the  unrivalled  mafter  ofvidedby 
Peru,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories  among  the 
conquerors;  and  had  this  divifion  been  made  with  any 
degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  country  which  he 
had  to  heftow  was  fnfficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends, 
and  to  have  gained  his  enemies.  But  Pizarro  conduc¬ 
ted  this  tranfaftion,  not  with  the  equity  and  candour  of 
a  judge  attentive  to  difeover  and  to  reward  merit,  but 
with  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a  party- leader.  Large  di- 
ftrifts,  in  parts  of  the  country  moft  cultivated  and  po¬ 
pulous,  were  fet  apart  as  his  own  property,  or  granted 
to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  and  favourites.  To 
others,  lots  lefs  valuable  and  inviting  were  afligned. 

The  followers  of  Almagro,  amongft  whom  were  many 
of  the  original  adventurers,  to  whofe  valour  and  per- 
feveiance  Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs,  were 
totally  excluded  from  any  portion  in  thofe  lands,  toj 
wards  the  acquifition  of  which  they  had  contributed 
fo  largely.  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  Lets  an 
immoderate  value  upon  his  own  ferviecs,  and  the  idea 
of  each,  concerning  the  rccompence  due  to  them,  rofc  . 
gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height  in  proportion 
as  their  conquefts  extended,  all  who  were  difappointed 
in  their  expectations  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  ra- 
pacioufnefs  and  partiality  of  the  governor.  The  par- 
tifans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and  meditated 
revenge. 

Rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  had  been  fince  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their 
avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  fatitfied.  The  officers 
to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  dif¬ 
ferent  detachments,  penetrated  into  feveral  new  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  though  fome  of  them  were  expofed  to 
great  hardfhips  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes,  and  others  fuffered  diftrefs  not  inferior  amidft 
the  wood  and  marflaes  of  the  plains,  they  made  difeo- 
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Peru,  vtries  and  conquefts  which  extended  their  knowledge 
—  v  “rr‘  of  the  country,  as  well  as  added  to  their  power.  Pe¬ 
dro  de  Valdivia  re-afliimed  Almagro’s  fcheme  of  inva¬ 
ding  Chili  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fortitude  of  the 
natives  in  defending  their  poffeffions,  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  in  the  conqueft  of  the  country,  that  he  founded 
the  city  of  St  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the  efta- 
bliftiment  of  the  Spanifii  dominion  there.  But  of  all 
the  enterprises  undertaken  about  this  period,  that  of 
33  Gonzales  Pizarro  was  the  moft  remarkable.  The  go- 
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Expedition  vernor>  who  feems  to  have  refolved  that  no  perfon  in 
o  oi.zaesp^  fhould  poffefs  any  ftation  of  diftinguifhed  emi¬ 
nence  or  authority  but  thofe  of  his  own  family,  had 
deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of  his 
command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother 
Gonzales  to  take  the  government  of  it.  He  inftru&ed 
him  to  attempt  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes ;  which,  according  to  the 
information  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinnamon 
and  other  valuable  fpices.  Gonzales,  not  inferior  to 
any  of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and  no  lefs  ambitious 
of  acquiring  diftin&ion,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  diffi¬ 
cult  Service.  .He  Set  out  from  Quito  at  the  head  of 
340  Soldiers,  near  one  half  of  whom  were  horfemen, 
with  4000  Indians  to  carry  their  provifions.  In  for¬ 
cing  their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over  the  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  excefs  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of 
which  they  were  accuftomed,  proved  fatal  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  wretched  attendants.  The  Spaniards,  tho’ 
more  robnft,  and  inured  to  a  variety  of  climates,  fuf- 
fered  confidently,  and  loft  fome  men  ;  but  when  they 
defeended  into  the  low  country,  their  diftrefs  increafed. 


lated  his  duty  to  his  commander,  and  with  having 
abandoned  his  fellow- foldiers  in  a  pathlefs  defert,  where  1 
they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or  even  of  fafety, 
but  what  were  founded  on  the  fervice  which  they  ex- 
pe&ed  from  the  bark,  his  crime  is,  in  fome  meafure, 
balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a  na¬ 
vigation  of  near  2600  leagues,  through  unknown  na¬ 
tions,  in  a  veftel  haftily  conftru&ed  with  green  timber, 
and  by  very  unfkilful  hands,  without  provifions,  with¬ 
out  a  compafs,  or  a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and*ala- 
crity  fupplied  every  defe<5t.  Committing  himfelf  fear- 
lefsly  to  the  guidance  of  the  ftream,  the  Napo  boTe 
him  along  to  the  fouth,  until  he  reached  the  great 
channel  of  the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards 
the  coaft,  he  held  on  his  courfe  in  that  dire&ion.  He 
made  frequent  defeents  on  both  Tides  the  river,  fome- 
times  feizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provifions  of  the 
fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks,  and  fometimes  pro¬ 
curing  a  fupply  of  food  by  a  friendly  intercourfe  with 
more  gentle  tribes.  After  a  long  feries  of  dangers, 
which  he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of 
diftrefles  which  he  fupported  with  no  lefs  magnanimi¬ 
ty,  he  reached  the  ocean,  where  new  perils  awaited 
him.  Thefe  he  likewife  furmounted,  and  got  fafe  to 
the  Spanifh  fettlement  in  the  ifiand  Cubagua  ;  from 
thence  he  failed  to  Spain.  The  vanity  natural  to  tra- 
vellers  who  vifit  regions  unknown  to  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  art  of  an  adventurer,  folicitous  to  mag¬ 
nify  his  own  merit,  concurred  in  prompting  him  to 
mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  the  marvellous 
in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to  have 
difeovered  nations  fo  rich,  that  the  roofs  of  their  temples 
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During  two  months  it  rained  inceflantly,  without  any  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  and  deferibed  « 
intervalof  fair  weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clothes,  public  of  women  fo  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have 
I  he  vail  plains  upon  which  they  were  now  entering,  extended  their  dominion  over  a  confiderable  traft  of 
#»itVipr  i—  the  fertile  plains  which  he  had  vifited.  Extravagant  as 


either  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by 
the  rudeft  and  leaft  induftrious  tribes  in  the  New  World, 
yielded  little  fubfiftence.  They  could  not  advance  a 
ftep  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through  woods,  or  made  it 
through  marfhes.  Such  inceffant  toil,  and  continual 
fcarcity  of  food,  feem  more  than  fufficient  to  have  ex- 
haufted  and  difpirited  any  troops.  But  the  fortitude 
and  perfeverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  1 6th  century 
were  infuperable.  Allured  by  frequent  but  falfe  ac¬ 
counts  of  rich  countries  before  them,  they  perfifted  in 
ftruggling  on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca 
or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  whofe  waters  pour  in¬ 
to  the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur. 
There,  with  infinite  labour,  they  built  a  bark,  which 
they  expe&ed  would  prove  "of  great  utility,  both  in 
conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  procuring  provifions, 
and  in  exploring  the  country.  This  was  manned  with 
50  foldiers,  under  the  command  of  Francis  Orellana, 
the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.  The  ftream  car¬ 
ried  them  down  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  they  were  foon 
far  a  head  of  their  countrymen,  who  followed  flowly 
and  with  difficulty  by  land. 

Hs^down  J^t  fiance  from  his  commander,  Orellana,  a 
ie  river n  youn£  raan  °f  an  afpiring  mind,  began  to  fancy  himfelf 
Iaragnon,  in<^ePen^tnt ;  and,  transported  with  the  predominant 
il.de^rts  Pa^10?  °f  the  age,  he  formed  the  fcheme  of  diftinguifh- 
7'*rrn  himfelf  as  a  difeoverer,  by  following  the  courfe  of 

the  Maragnon  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and  by  fur- 
veying  the  vaft  regions  through  which  it  flows.  This 
fcheme  of  Orellana’s  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous. 

I  or,  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  having  vio- 
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thofe  tales  were,  they  gave  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  a 
region  abounding  with  gold,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  El  Dorado ,  and  a  community  of  Amazons,  were  to 
be  found  in  this  part  of  the  New  World  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  propenfity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  is  wonder, 
ful,  that  it  has  been  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  that 
reafon  and  obfervation  have  exploded  thofe  fables. 
The  voyage,  however,  even  when  ftripped  of  every  ro¬ 
mantic  embellifhment,  deferves  to  be  recorded,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  moft  memorable  occurrences  in  that  ad- 
ventrous  age,  but  as  the  firft  event  that  led  to  any  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  of  thofe  immenfe  regions  that  ftretch 
eaftward  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean. 

No  words  can  deferibe  the  confirmation  of  Pizarro, 
when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered  Orellana 
to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  himfelf  to  fuf- 
pedl  that  a  man,  whom  he  had  entrufted  with  fuch  an 
important  command,  could  be  fo  bafe  and  fo  unfeeling 
as  to  defert  him  at  fuch  a  juncture.  But  imputing  his 
abfence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fome  unknown 
accident,  he  advanced  above  50  leagues  along  the 
banks  of  the  Maragnon,  expe&ing  every  moment  to 
fee  the  bark  appear  with  a  fupply  of  provifions.  At 
length  he  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had 
left  to  perifh  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he  had  the  courage 
to  remonftrate  againft  his  perfidy.  From  him  he  learn¬ 
ed  the  extent  of  Orellana’s  crime  ;  and  his  followers 
perceived  at  once  their  own  defperate  fitnation,  when 
deprived  of  their  only  refource.  The  fpirit  of  the  flout  - 
D  d  til 
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Peru.  hearted  veteran  funk  within  him  ;  and  all  demand-  his  friends.  “  Be  in  no  pain  (faid  he  carelefsly)  a-  Fern. 


ed  to  be  led  back  inftantly.  Pizarro,  though  he  af- 
F^trt3medi-^ume^  an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppofe 
ft  refs  of  their  inclination.  But  he  was  now  1200  miles  from 
Oorzales  Quito  ;  and  in  that  long  march  the  Spaniards  encotin- 
Pizarro  and^cre^  hardfhips  greater  thin  thofe  they  had  endured  in 
11s  men.  t^cjr  pr0gref8  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes 
which  then  foothed  and  animated  them  under  their  fuf- 
ferings.  Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and 
berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and  horfes,  to  devour  the 
moft  loathfome  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather 
of  their  faddles  and  fword  belts.  Four  thovifand  In¬ 
dians;  and  210  Spaniards,  perifhed  in  this  wild  and 
difaftrous  expedition,  which  continued  near  two  years; 
and  a*  50  men  were  aboard  the  bark  with  Orellana, 
only  80  got  back  to  Quito.'  Thefe  w  re  naked  like 
Ravages,  and  fo  emaciated  with  famine,  or  worn  ont 
with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of 
,  fpe&res  than  of  mien. 

A  confer  a-  But,  inftead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repofe  which 
cy  formed  his  condition  required,  P'zarro,  on  entering  Quito, 
againft  the xeceived  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that  threatened  cala- 
governor;  m;t{es  more  dreadful  to  him  than  thofe  through  which 
he  had  paflad.  From  the  time  that  his  brother  made 
that  partial  diviflon  of  his  conquefls  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro,  confidering 
themfelves  as  proferibed  by  the  party  in  power,  no 
longer  entertained  any  hope  of  bettering  their  condi¬ 
tion.  Great  numbers  in  defpair  reforted  to  Lima, 
where  the  houfe  of  young  Aimagro  was  always  open 
to  them  :  and  the  (lender  portion  of  his  father’s  for¬ 
tune,  which  the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was 
fpent  in  affording  them  fubfiftence.  The  warm  at¬ 
tachment  with  which  every  perfon  who  ferved  under 
the  elder  Almagro  devoted  himfelf  to  his  interests,  was 
quickly  transferred  to  his  fon,  who  was  now  grown  up 
to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  pofTefTed  all  the  qualities 
which  captivate  the  affedlinns  of  fokiiers.  Of  a  grace¬ 
ful  appearance,  dexterous  at  all  martial  exercifes,  bold, 
open,  generous,  he  feemed  to  be  formed  for  command  ; 
and  as  his  fathei,  confeious  of  his  own  inferiority  from 
the  total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely  atten¬ 
tive  to  have  him  inftru&ed  in  every  fcience  becoming 
a  gentlenaan,  the  accomplifhments  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  heightened  the  refpe&  of  his  followers,  as  they 
gave  him  diftin&ion  and  eminence  among  illiterate  ad¬ 
venturers.  In  this  young  man  the  Almagrians  found' 
point  of  union  which  they  wanted  ;  and  looking  up 
to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  sny 
thing  for  his  advancement.  Nor  was  affediion  for  Al¬ 
magro  their  only  incitement ;  they  were  urged  on  by 
Their  own  diflreffes.  Many  of  them,  deftitute  of  .com¬ 
mon  neceflaries,  and  weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a 
burden  to  tkeir  chief,  or  to  fuch  of  their  affociates  as 
Lad  fave'd  fome  remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage 
and  confifcation,  longed  impatiently  for  an  occafion  to 
exert  their  adiivity  and  courage,  and  began  to  delibe¬ 
rate  how  they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all 
their  mifery.  Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pafs  un- 
ohferved ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his 
guard  againft  men  who  meditated  fome  defperate  deed, 
and  had  refolution  to  execute  it.  But,  either  from  the 
■native  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of 
perfons  whofe  poverty  rendered  their  machinations  of 
confequence,  he  difregarded  the  admonitions  of 


bout  my  life ;  it  is  perfectly  fate,  as  long  as  every  man 
in  Peru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  put  him  to 
death  who  dares  to  harbour  a  thoiu/ht  againft  it.” 

This  fecurity  gave  the  Almagrians  full  leifure  to  digeft 
and  ripen  every  part  of  their  fcheme  ;  and  Juan  de  Her- 
radft,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Almagro’s  education,  took  the  lead  in  their  conful- 
tations,  with  all  the  zeal  which  that  connexion  infpi- 
red,  and  with  all  the  authority  which  the  afeendant 
that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil 
gave  him.  ^ 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the  fea-Whobs 
fon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe  in  all  fultry  climates,  murdered* 
Herrada,  at  the  head  of  18  of  the  moft  determined 
confpirators,  fallied  out  of  Almagro’s  houfe  in  com¬ 
plete  armour  ;  and  drawing  their  fwords,  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  haiiily  towards  the  governor’s  palace,  cried  out, 

“  Long  live  the  king,  Imt  let  the  tyrant  die.”  Their 
affociates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  a  fignal,  were 
in  arms  at  different  ftationa  ready  to  fupport  them. 

Though  Pizarro  wa3  ufually  furrounded  by  fuch  a  nu¬ 
merous  train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  magnificence 
of  the  moft  opulent  fubjedl  of  the  age  in  which  he  li¬ 
ved,  yet  as  he  was  juft  rrfen  from  table,  and  moft  of 
his  own  domefties  had  retired  to  their  own  apartments, 
the  confpirators  patted  through  the  two  outer  courts 
of  the  palace  nnobferved.  They  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ftaircafe,  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give 
the  alarm  to  his  matter,  who  was  converfing  with  a  few 
frierrds  in  a  large  hall.  The  governor,  whofe  ftcady 
mind  no  form  of  danger  could  appal/  ftarting  up,  call¬ 
ed  for  arms,  and  commanded  Francifco  de  Chaves  to 
make  faft  the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  re¬ 
tain  fo  much  prefence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  ftaircafe,  wildly  afk- 
ed  the  confpirators  what  they  meant,  and  whither  they 
were  going?  Inftead  of  anfwering,  they  (tabbed  him 
to  the  heart,  and  bur  ft  into  the  hall.  Some  of  the  per- 
fons  who  were  there  threw  themfelves  from  the  win¬ 
dows  ;  others  attempted  to  fly  ;  and  a  few  drawing 
their  fwords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner  apart¬ 
ment.  The  confpirators,  animated  with  having  the 
obje&  of  their  vengeance  now  in  view,  rufhed  forward 
after  them.  Pjz  irro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his  fword 
and  buckler,  defended  th«  entry,  and,  fupported  fey 
his  half-brother  Alcantara  and  his  little  knot  of 
friends,  maintained  the  unequal  conteft  with  intrepidity 
worthy  of  his  pift  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of  a 
youthful  combatant.  iC  Courage  (cried  he ),  compa¬ 
nions,  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  thofe  traitors  repent 
of  their  audacity.”  But  the  armour  of  the  confpira- 
tois  prote&ed  them,  while  every  thrufl  they  made  100k 
effect.  Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother’s  feet ;  his 
other  defendants  were  mortally  wounded.  The  gover¬ 
nor,  fo  weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  (word, 
and  no  longer  able-  to  parry  the  many  weapons  fu- 
rioufly  aimed  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thruft  full  in  his 
throat,  funk  to  the  ground,  and  expired 

As  foon  as  he  was  (lain,  the  afLffins  ran  out  into 
the  ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords,  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  200  of  their  affo¬ 
ciates  having  joined  them,  they  coridu&ed  young  Al¬ 
magro  in  folemn  proceffion  through  the  city  ;  arid  af- 
fe miffing  the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens,  com- 
6  pelled 
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Pcni.  pelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  a*  lawful  fucceffor  to  his  commiffion,  without  regard  to  place*,  perfons,  or  Per**. 

father  in  his  government.  The  palace  of  Pizarro,  circuraftances.  u",~' 

3s  together  with  the  houfes  of  feveral  of  his  adherents,  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  intelligent  perfons,  gag 

A1  V7C*re  P  Waged  by  the  foldiers;  who  had  the  fatisfadion  who  wifhed  that  he  Ihould  wait  for  frefti  inftrudionsdud  of  tfc* 

heads  the  0t  once  being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  en-  from  Europe,  he  publifhed  ordinances,  which  declared  viceroy  Nt*- 

ubels.  riching  themfdvcs  by  the  fpoils  of  thofe  through  wliofe  that  the  lands  the  conquerors  had  feized  fhoukl  notncz  Vcia* 
hands  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  had  pafled.  pafs  to  their  descendants,  which  difpofTefTed  thofe 

The  new  governor  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  who  had  taken  part  in  the  civil  commotions.  All  the 
empire,  in  order  to  reduce  fuch  places  as  refufed  to  Peruvians  who  had  been  enflaved  by  monks,  bifhops, 

acknowledge  his  authority.  A  multitude  of  ruffians  and  perfon3  belonging  to  the  government,  were  de- 

joined  him  on  his  march.  His  army  breathed  nothing  dared  free.  Thofe  who  belonged  to  other  matters 
hut  vengeance  and  plunder :  every  thing  gave  way  be-  were  to  be  freed  from  their  (hackles  at  the  death  of 
fore  it.  If  the  militsry  talents  of  the  general  had  their  oppreffors.  They  could  no  longer  be  compelled 
equalled  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  the  war  had  ended  to  bury  themfelves  in  the  mines,  nor  could  any  kind  of 
here.  Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he  had  loft  his  con-  labour  be  exadfed  from  them  without  payment.  Their 
du&or  John  de  Herrada.  His  inexperience  made  tribute  was  fixed.  The  Spaniards  who  travelled  on 
him  fall  into  the  fnares  that  were  laid  for  him  by  Pe-  foot  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  taking  three  In- 
dro  Alvares,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  dians  to  carry  their  baggage  ;  and  thofe  who  travelled 
oppofite  party.  He  loft,  in  attempting  to  unravel  his  on  horfeback,  of  the  right  of  taking  five.  The  ca- 
plots,  that  time  that  he  ought  to  have  employed  in  ciques  were  difeharged  from  the  obligation  of  fumilh- 
fighting.  In  thefe  circumftances,  an  event,  which  no  ing  the  traveller  and  his  retinue  with  provifions  gratis* 
one  could  have  forefeen,  happened  to  change  the  face  Other  tyrannical  ettablilhments  alfo  would  foon  have 
of  -affairs.  been  proferihed  ;  and  the  conquered  people  were  on 

The^  licentiate  Vaca  di  Caftro,  who  had  been  fent  the  eve  of  being  ttieltered  under  the  protection  of 
from  Europe  to  try  the  murderers  of  old  Almagro,  ar-  laws,  which  would  at  leaf!  have  tempered  the  rigours 
rived  at  Peru.  As  he  was  appointed  to  afiume  the  of  the  right  ofconqueft,  if  even  they  had  not  entirely 
government  in  cafe  Pizarro  was  no  more,  all  who  had  repaired  the  injuftice  of  them  ;  but  it  {houid  feem  that 
not  fold  themfelves  to  the  tyrant  flattened,  to  acknow-  the  Spanifti  government  was  only  to  be  unfortunate  in 
ledge  him.  Uncertainty  and  jealoufy,  which  had  for  the  good  it  attempted  to  effeft. 

too  long  a  time  kept  them  difperfed,  were  no  longer  -  A  change  fo  u.nexpe&ed  filled  thofe  with  conftet*- 
an  obftacle  to  their  re  union.  Caftro,  who  was  as  re-  nation  who  faw  their  fortunes  wrefted  from  them,  or 
folute  as  if  he  had  grown  old  in  the  fervice,  did  not  who  loft  the  flattering  hope  of  tranfmitting  them 
fuffer  their  impatience  to  languifh,  but  inftantly  led  their  pofterity.  Even  thofe  who  were  not  affe&ed  by 
them  againft  the  enemy.  The  twro  armies  engaged  at  thefe  interefted  views,  being  accuftomed  to  look  upon 
Chapas  on  the  i6tb  of  September  1542,  and  fought  the  Indians  as  the  inftniments  and  vi&ims  of  their 
with  lnexprettible  obftinacy.  Vi&ory,  after  having  avarice,  had  no  conception  that  any  other  ideas  could 
i<  de-  ^aJere^  a  time,  at  the  clofe  of  the  day  decided,,  prevail  concerning  them.  From  ^ftonifhment  they 
eatedby  in  favour  of  that  party  whofe  caufe  was  the  moft  juft  proceeded  to  indignation,  murmuring,  and  feditioru 
dacadi  Thofe  among  the  rebels  who  were  moft  guilty,  dread  The  viceroy  was  degraded,  put  in  irons,  and  ba- 
ro-  ing  to  languifh  under  difgraceful  tortures,  provoked  niflied  to  a  defert  i/land,  till  he  could  be  conveyed  to 
the  conquerors  to  murder  them,  crying  out,  like  men  Spain. 

in  defpair,  It  was  I  who  hilled  Pizarro.  Their  chief  Gonzales  Pizarro  was  then  returned  from  his  hazar- 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  died  on  the  fcaffold.  dous  expedition,  which  had  employed  him  long  enough 

While  thefe  feenes  of  horror  were  tranfading  in  A-  to  prevent  him  from  taking  a  part  in  thofe  revolutions 
merica,  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  employed  in  which  had  fo  rapidly  fucctcded  each  other.  The  an- 
finding  out  expedients  to  terminate  them  ;  though  no  archy  he  found  prevailing  at  his  return,  infpired  him 
meafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  them.  Peru  bad  with  the  idea  of  feizing  the  fupreme  authority.  Hi  a 
only  been  made  fubjeft  to  the  audience  of  Panama,  fame  and  his  forces  made  it  impoffible  that  this  flioul  1 
which  was  too  remote  to  fuperintend  the  maintenance  be  refufed  him  ;  but  his  ufurpation  was  marked  with 
of  good  order,  and  had  too  little  influence  to  make  its  fo  many  enormities,  that  Nunez  was  regretted.  He  was 
decrees  refpefted.  A  fupreme  tribunal  was  then  eftv  recalled  from  exile,  and  foon  collected  a  fufficienc 
bldhcd  at  Lima  for  the  difpenfation  of'juftice,  which  number  of  forces  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field.  Ci~ 
was  to  be  invefted  with  authority  fufficient  to  enforce  vil  commotions  were  then  renewed  with  extreme  fury 
and  to  reward  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws.  Blafco  by  both  parties'.  No  quarter  was  afked  or  given  on 
Nunez  Vela,  who  prefided  in  it  as  viceroy,  arrived  in  either  fide.  The  Indians  took  part  in  this  as  they  had 
1544,  attended  by  his  fubordinates  in  office,  and  found  done  in  the  preceding  wars;  fome  ranged  themfelves 
every  thing  in  the  moft  dreadful  diforder.  under  the  ftandard  of  the  viceroy,  others  under  the 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  tumults  which  now  fubfift-  banners  of  Gonzales.  From  15, cod  to. 20,000  of  thefe 
ed,  would  have  required  a  profound  eenius,  and  many  unhappy  wretches,  who  were  fcatterid  about  in  each 
otner  qualities  which  are  ieldom  united.  Nunez  had  army,  dragged  up  the  artillery,  levelled  the  road?, 
rone  of  thefe  advantages.  Nature  had  cnly  given  him  carried  the  baggage,  and  dettroved  one  another.  Their  Tie  hover* 
probity,  firmnefs,  and  ardour;  and  he  had  taken  no  conquerors  had  taught  them  to  be  fang  ui  nary.  After  c  >mc  an 
pains  to  improve  thefe  gifts.  With  thefe  virtues,  which  a  variety  of  advantages  for  a  long  time  alternately  ob-  Ic-,lllsd  1j? 
were  almoft  defc&s  in  his  lit  nation,  he  began  to  fulfil  tained,  fortune  at  length  favoured  the  rebellion  under  p-°nza]taS 
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the  walls  of  Quito  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year 
1 54s  •  and  Nunez  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  men 
were  maflacred. 

Pizarro  took  the  road  of  Lima,  where  they  were 
deliberating  on  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  fhould 
receive  him.  Some  officers  wifhed  that  a  canopy 
fhould  be  carried  for  him  to  march  under,  after  the 
manner  of  kings.  Others,  with  adulation  ftill  more 
extravagant,  pretended  that  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  even  feme  houfes,  muft  be  pulled  down  ; 
as  was  the  cuftom  at  Rome,  when  a  general  obtained 
the  honours  of  a  triumph.  Gonzales  contented  him- 
felf  with  making  his  entrance  on  horfeback,  preceded 
by  his  lieutenant,  who  marched  on  foot.  Four  biffiop3 
accompanied  him,  and  he  was  followed  by  the  magi- 
flrates.  The  ftreets  were  ftrewn  with  flowers,  and 
the  air  refounded  with  the  noife  of  bells  and  vari¬ 
ous  mufic.il  inftruments.  This  homage  totally  turned 
the  head  of  a  man  naturally  haughty,  and  of  confined 
ideas.  He  fpoke  and  a&ed  in  the  mofl  defpotic  man- 
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Had  Gonzales  poffeffed  judgment  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  moderation,  it  would  have  been  poflible  for 
him  to  render  himfelf  independent.  The  principal 
peifons  of  his  party  wiflied  it.  The  majority  would  have 
beheld  this  event  with  indifference,  and  the  reft  would 
have  been  obliged  to  confent  to  it.  Blind  cruelties,  in- 
fatiable  avarice,  and  unbounded  pride,  altered  thefe 
difpofitions.  Even  thofe,  whofe  interefts  were  con¬ 
nected  with  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  wifhed  for  a  deli¬ 
verer.  .  r 

4*  Such  a  deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  in  the  perion 

An  end  putQf  t^e  Hcentiate  Pedro  di  la  Gafca.  The  fquadron 
I?  trou~and  the  provinces  of  the  mountains  immediately  deela- 
ytdrj (li  la  rel  for  a  perfon  who  was  invefted  with  a  lawful  autho- 
Gafca.  nty  to  govern  them.  Thofe  who  lived  concealed  in 
deferts,  caverns, 'and  forefts,  quitted  their  retreats  to 
join  him.  Gonzales,  who  faw  no  refource  left  to 
fupport  him  but  in  fome  great  atchievement,  took  the 
road  of  Cuzco,  with  a  refolution  to  give  battle.  At 
fome  leagues  diftance  from  this  place  he  met  the  royal 
army,  and  attacked  it  on  the  9th  of  June  1548.  One 
of  his  lieutenants,  feeing  him  abandoned  at  the  nrlt 
charge  by  his  beft  foldiers,  advifed  him  to  throw  him- 
felf  into  the  enemy’s  battalions,  and  perilh  like  a  Ro- 
man  ;•  but  this  weak  man  chofe  rather  to  furrender,  and 
end  his  life  on  a  fcaffold.  Carvajal,  a  more  able  war- 
rior,  and  more  ferocious  than  himfelf,  was  quartered. 
This  man,  when  he  was  expiring,  boafted  that  he  had 
raaflacred  with  his  own  hand  1400  Spaniards  and 

20,000  Indians.  ,  , .  , 

Such  was  the  laft  feene  of  a  tragedy,  of  which 
every  aft  has  been  marked  with  blood.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  moderate  enough  jiot  to  continue  the  pro- 
feriptions ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  cala¬ 
mities  they  had  fuffered  kept  the  Spaniards  in  the 
bounds  of  fubjedion.  What  ftill  remained  of  that 
commotion  that  had  been  raifed  in  their  minds,  infen- 
fibly  funk  into  a  calm  ;  and  the  country  hath  remained 
in  quiet  ever  fince. 

43  With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  the  moft  cruel  mea- 

hires  were  taken  to  render  it  impoffible  for  them  to  rs- 
luviafis.  bel.  Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of  their  laft  king,  had 
taken  refuge  in  fome  remote  mountains,  where  he  lived 
in  peace.  °There  he  was-  fo  clofely  furrounded  by  the 
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troops  which  had  been  fent  out  againft  him,  that  he 
was  forced  to  furrender.  The  viceroy  Francis  de  To- ' 
ledo  caufed  him  to  be  accufed  of  feveral  crimes  that 
he  had  not  committed,  and  for  which  he  was  behead¬ 
ed  in  1571.  All  the  other  descendants  of  the  Inca3 
fliared  the  fame  fate,  under  pretence  that  they  had' 
confpired  againft  their  conquerors.  The  horror  of 
thefe  enormities  excited  fo  univerfal  an  indignation 
both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  Philip  II. 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  difavow  them  ;  but  the 
infamous  policy  of  this  prince  was  fo  notorious,  that 
no  credit  was  given  to  this  appearance  of  his  juftice  and 

humanity.  -rr 

The  empire  of  Peru*  at  the  time  it  was  fubdued,  Extent  of 

extended  along  the  South  Sea,  from  the  river  0ftheemP^ 
Emeralds  to  Chili,  and  on  the  land  fide  to  Popayan, 
according  to  fome  geographers.  It  contained  with¬ 
in  its  extent  that  famous  chain  of  mountains  which 
rifes  in  the  Terra  Magellan^,  and  is  gradually  loft 
in  Mexico,  in  order  to  unite,  as  it  fhould  feena,  the 
fouthern  parts  of  America  with  the  northern.  , 

It  is  now  divided  into  three  grand  divifions  or  audi-^^ 
ences  ;  Quito,  Lima,  or  Los  Reyes,  and  Los  Charcos.  45 
As  to  its  climate,  mines,  foil,  and  produce,  they  d  if- Province  of 
fer  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  ^lt0- 

The  extenfive  province  of  Quito  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Popayan,  and  includes  a  part  of  that  govern-  ' 
ment,  alfo  by  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  governments  of  Piura  and  Chachapoyas  >  on  the 
eaft  it  extends  over  the  whole  government  of  Maynas 
and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  the  meridian,  which 
divides  the  Spanifh  from  the  Portuguefe  dominions ; 
and  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  South  Sea  ;  ex¬ 
tending,  according  to  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  600  leagues 
in  length,  and  about  200  in  its  greateft  breadth  ;  but 
this  greatly  exceeds  the  computation  of  all  other  geo¬ 
graphers.  He  however  obferves,  that  it  muft  be  own¬ 
ed  a  great  part  of  thofe  vaft  dominions  are  either  in¬ 
habited  by  nations  of  Indians,  or  have  not  hitherto 
been  fufficiently  peopled  by  the  Spaniards,  if  indeed 
they  have  been  thoroughly  known  ;  and  that  all  the 
parts  that  can  properly  be  faid  to  be  peopled,  and 
actually  fubjeft  to  the  Spanifh  government,  are  thole 
intercepted  by  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes, 
which,  in  comparifon  to  the  extent  of  the  country, 
may  be  termed  a  ftreet  or  lane,  15  leagues,  or  fome- 
times  more,  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  to  this  muft  be  added 
feveral  detached  governments,  feparated  by  the  very 
extenfive  trails  inhabited  by  free  Indians.  ^  46 

The  climate  of  Quito  differs  from  all  others  in  the  Climate, 
fame  parallel,  fince  even  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone, 
or  although  under  the  equino&iai,  the  heat  is  not  only  vince# 
very  tolerable,  but  even  in  fome  places  the  cold  is  pain¬ 
ful  ;  while  others  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  perpe¬ 
tual  fpring,  the  fields  being  conftantly  covered  with 
verdure,  and  enamelled  with  floweis  of  the  moft  lively 
colours.  The  mildnefs  of  the  climate,,  free  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  Gold*  and  the  conftant  equality  of 
the  day  and  night,  render  this  country,  which  from  its 
fituation  might  be  thought  to  be  parched  by  the  con¬ 
ftant  heat  of  the  fun,  and  fcarcely  inhabitable,  both 
pleafant  and  fertile  ;  for  nature  has  here  difpenfed  her 
blefiings  with  fo  liberal  a  hand,  that  this  country  in  fe¬ 
veral  refpefts  furpaffes  thofe  of  the  temperate  zones, 

where  the  viciffitudes  of  winter  and  furnmer,  and  the 
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^  change  from  heat  to  cold,  caufe  the  extremes  of  both 
to  be  more  fenfibly  felt.  However,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  air  is  very  different  ;  in  one  part 
are  mountains  of  a  ftupeadous  height  and  magnitude, 
with  their  fummits  covered  with  fnow.  The  plains 
are  temperate,  the  valleys  hot,  and,  according  to  the 
High  or  low  fituation  of  the  country,  are  found  all  the 
variety  of  gradations  in  temperature  poffible  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Quito,  the  capital,  in  0°  13'  fouth  latitude,  and  770 
50' weft  longitude  from  Greenwich,  is  fo  happily  fi- 
tuated,  that  neither  heat  nor  cold  are  troublefome, 
though  both  may  he  felt  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
what  renders  this  equality  more  delightful  is,  that  it  is 
conftant  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  feafons  being  fcarce  perceptible.  Indeed 
the  mornings  are  cool,  the*remainder  of  the  day  warm, 
and  the  nights  of  an  agreeable  temperature.  See 
Quito. 

The  winds,  which  are  j?ure  and  falubrious,  blow  for 
themoft  part  from  north  to  fouth,  but  never  with  any 
violence,  though  they  fometimes  fhift  their  quarters, 
but  without  any  regard  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  Such 
fignal  advantages  refulting  from  the  climate,  foil,  and 
afpe£l  of  this  country,  would  be  fufficient  to  render  it 
the  moft  enviable  fpot  upon  earth,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  moft  elevated,  if,  whilft  enjoying  thefe  delights, 
the  inhabitants  were  not  haraffed  by  terror,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  continual  danger ;  for  here  tremendous  tem¬ 
pers  of  thunder  and  lightning  prevail,  which  are  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  appal  the  ftouteft  heart  ;  whilft  earthquakes 
frequently  fpread  univerfal  apprehenfions,  and  fome¬ 
times  bury  cities  in  ruins. 

The  diftin&ion  of  winter  and  fummer  confifls  in  a 
very  minute  difference  ;  the  interval  between  the  month 
of  September  and  thofe  of  April,  May,  or  June,  is  here 
called  the  winter  feafon,  and  the  other  months  compofe 
the  fummer.  In  the  former  feafon  the  rain  chiefly  pre¬ 
vails,  and  in  the  latter  the  inhabitants  frequently  enjoy 
whole  days  of  fine  weather  ;  but  whenever  the  rains  are 
difeontinued  for  above  a  fortnight,  the  inhabitants  are  in 
the  utmoft  confternation,  and  public  prayers  are  offered 
up  for  their  return.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  con  - 
tinue  a  fhort  time  without  intermiffion,  the  like  fears 
prevail,  and  the  churches  are  again  crowded  with  fuppli- 
cants  to  obtan  fine  weather  ;  for  a  long  drought  pro¬ 
duces  dangerous  difeafes,  and  a  continual  rain,  without 
intervals  of  funfhine,  deftroys  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  city  of  Quito,  however,  enjoys  one  peculiar  advan¬ 
tage  in  being  free  from  mulketoes  and  other  troublefome 
infeds,  fuch  as  fleas  and  venemous  reptiles,  except  the 
nigua,  or  pique,  which  is  a  very  fmall  infe&  lhaped  like 
a  flea,  but  hardly  vifible  to  the  fight.  See  Chegoe. 

>il,  pro-  The  fertility  of  the  foil  here  is  incredible,  for  the 
I  ace,  &c.  fruits  and  beauties  of  the  feveral  feafons  are  viflble  at 
the  fame  time  ;  and  the  curious  European  obferves  with 
a  pleafing  admiration,  that  while  fome  herbs  of  the 
field  are  fading,  others  of  the  fame  kind  are  fpringing 
up  ;  while  fome  flowers  lofe  their  beauty,  others  blow 
'  to  continue  the  enamelled  profpeft  ;  thus,  when  the 
fruits  of  the  trees  have  attained  their  maturity,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  change  their  colour,  frefh  leaves  blof- 
fom,  and  fruits  are  feen  in  their  proper  gradations  in 
fizeand  ripenefs  on  the  fame  tree.  The  fame  inceffant 
fertility  is  confpicuous  in  the  corn,  both  reaping  and 
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fowing  being  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  :  fo  that  the  Per*, 
declivities  of  the  neighbouring  hills  exhibit  all  the  beau-  ljl 

ties  of  the  four  feafons  in  one  affemblage.  Though  all 
this  is  generally  feen,  yet  there  is  a  fettled  time  for  the 
grand  harvetl :  yet  fometimes  the  moft  favourable  fea¬ 
fon  for  fowing  in  one  place  is  a  month  or  two  after  that 
of  another,  though  their  diftance  does  not  exceed  three 
or  four  leagues.  Thus  in  different  fpots,  and  fome¬ 
times  in  one  and  the  fame,  fowing  and  reaping  are 
performed  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  forwardnefs 
or  retardment  naturally  ariftng  from  the  different  fi- 
tuations,  fuch  as  mountains,  riftng  grounds,  plains, 
and  valleys;  and  the  temperature  being  different  in 
each,  the  beft  times  for  performing  the  feveral  opera¬ 
tions  of  hufbandry  muft  alfo  differ. 

The  chirimoya  is  conftdered  as  one  of  the  moft  deli¬ 
cious  fruits  in  the  world.  Its  dimenfions  are  various, 
being  from  one  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  figure 
is  imperfectly  round,  flatted  towards  the  ftalk,  where 
it  forms  a  kind  of  navel  ;  but  all  the  other  parts  are 
nearly  circular.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  foft  fhell, 
which  adheres  fo  clofely  to  the  pulp  as  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  it  without  a  knife.  The  outward  coat  is 
green,  variegated  with  prominent  veins,  forming  all 
over  it  a  kind  of  net-work.  The  pulp  is  white,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  juice  refembling  honey,  of  a 
fweet  tafte,  mixed  with  a  gentle  acid  of  a  moft  exquifite 
flavour.  The  feeds  are  formed  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
pulp, .  and  are  fomewhat  flat.  The  tree  is  high  and 
tufted,  the  item  large  and  round,  but  with  fome  ine¬ 
qualities,  full  of  elliptic  leaves,  terminating  in  a  point. 

The  bloffom  differs  little  from  the  colour  of  the  leaves, 
which  is  a  darkifh  green  ;  and  though  far  from  being 
beautiful,  is  remarkable  for  its  incomparable  fragrancei 

The  granadilla  in  its  ffiape  refembles  an  hen’s  egg, 
but  is  larger.  The  outfide  of  the  fhell  is  fmooth, 
gloffy,  and  of  a  faint  carnation  colour,  and  the  infide 
white  and  foft.  The  ftiell  contains  a  vifeous  liquid 
fubftance  full  of  very  fmall  and  delicate  grains,  Iefa 
hard  than  thofe  of  the  pomegranate.  This  medullary 
fubftance  is  feparated  from  the  fhell  by  a  fine  and  tranf* 
parent  membrane.  Its  fruit  has  a  delightful  fweetnefs 
blended  with  acidity,  very  cordial  and  refrefhing,  and 
fo  whokfome,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  eating  to 
excefs. 

The  frutilla ,  or  Peruvian  ftrawberry,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Europe  in  fize  ;  for  though  they  are  here 
generally  not  above  an  inch  in  length,  they  are  much 
larger  in  other  parts  of  Peru  ;  but  their  tafte,  though 
juicy,  and  not  unpalatable,  is  not  equal  to  thofe  in 
Europe.  .  b  g 

The  country  is  obferved  to  abound  more  in  women  inhabitants*’ 
than  in  men,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  thofe 
caufes  which  induce  men  to  leave  their  country,  as  tra> 
veiling,  commerce,  and  war,  naturally  bring  over  more 
men  from  Europe  than  women.  But  there  are  many 
families  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  daughters, 
without  one  fon  among  them.  The  women  enjoy  a 
better  ftate  of  health  than  the  men,  which  may  be 
owing  in  fome  meafure  to  the  climate,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  early  intemperance  and  voluptuouinefs 
of  the  other  fex. 

The  Creoles  are  well  made,  of  a  proper  ftature,  and 
of  a  lively  and  agreeable  countenance.  The  Meftiz<?3 
are  alfo  in  general  well  made,  often  taller  than  the  or¬ 
dinary 
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?era.  diftary  fisre,  very  robuft,  and  hav«  an  agreeable  air.  The 
Indians,  both  men  and  women,  are  commonly  low  of 
flature,  though  ftrong  and  well  proportioned  :  b  it 
more  natural  defers  are  to  be  found  among  them  than 
in  any  of  the  reft.  Some  are  remarkably  fhort,  fome 
idiots,  dumb,  or  blind.  Their  hair  is  generally  thick 
and  long,  which  they  wear  loofe  on  their  fhoulders  ; 
but  the  Indian  women  plait  theirs  behind  with  a  rib¬ 
bon,  and  cut  that  before  a  little  above  the  eye  brows, 
from  one  ear  to  the  other.  The  greatefl  difgrace  that 
can  be  offered  to  an  Indian  of  either  fex  is  to  cut  off 
their  hair;  for  whatever  corporal  punifhment  their 
matters  think  proper  to  infli£l  on  them,  they  bear  with 
patience  ;  but  this  affront  they  never  forgive  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  government  has  interpofed,  and  limited 
this  punifhment  to  the  moft  enormous  crimes.  The 
colour  of  the  hair  is  generally  a  deep  black  :  it  is  lank, 
harfh,  and  as  coarfe  as  that  of  a  horfe.  On  the  con 
trary,  the  male  Meftizos,  in  order  to  rliftinguifii  them- 
felves  from  the  Indians,  cut  off  their  hair  ;  but  the 
females  do  not  adopt  that  cuttom. 

49  The  Meftizos  in  general  wear  a  blue  cloth,  manu- 
'  ejrtire^s‘fa&ured  in  this  country;  but  though  they  are  the 
lowefl  clafs  of  Spaniards,  they  are  very  ambitious  of 
diftingiiifhing  themfelves  as  fuch,  either  by  the  colour 
or  fafhion  of  the  clothes  they  wear. 

The  Meflizo  women  affedl  to  drefs  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Spanifh,  though  they  cannot  equal  the  la¬ 
dies  in  the  richnefs  of  their  fluffs.  The  meaner  fort 
wear  no  fhoes  ;  but,  like  the  men  of  the  fame  rank, 
go  barefooted. 

The  drefs  of  the  Indians  confifts  of  white  cotton 
drawers,  which  hang  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
where  they  are  loofe,  and  edged  with  a  lace  fuitable 
to  the  Huff.  The  ufe  of  a  fhirt  is  fupplied  by  a  black 
cotton  frock,  made  in  the  form  of  a  fack,  with  three 
openings  at  the  bottom,  one  in  the  middle  for  the 
head,  and  others  at  the  corners  for  the  arms;  thus  co¬ 
vering  their  naked  bodies  down  to  the  knees.  Over 
this  is  a  ferge  cloak,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for 
putting  the  head  through,  and  a  hat  made  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  This  is  their  general  drefs,  which  they  never 
lay  aiide,  even  while  they  fleep  ;  and  they  have  no  ad¬ 
ditional  clothing  for  their  legs  or  feet.  The  Indians, 
who  have  acquired  fome  fortune,  particularly  the  bar¬ 
bers  and  phlebotomifts,  diftinguifh  themfelves  from 
their  countrymen  by  the  finenefs  of  their  drawers,  and 
By  wearing  a  fhirt,  which,  though  without  fleeves, 
has  a  lace  four  or  five  fingers  in  breadth,  fattened 
round  like  a  kind  of  ruff  or  band.  They  are  fond  of 
filver  or  gold  buckles  to  their  fhoes,  though  they  wear 
no  Hack  fogs;  and  inftead  of  a  mean  ferge  cloak,  wear 
one  of  fine  cloth,  which  is  often  adorned  with  gold  or 
filver  lace. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dreffes  worn  by  the  Indian 
women,  made  in  the  fame  plain  manner  with  thofe 
worn  by  the  men  in  general,  the  whole  confiding  of  a 
fhort  petticoat  and  a  veil  of  American  baize.  But  the* 
drefs  of  the  lowed  clafs  of  Indian  women  is  only  a  bag 
of  the  fame  make  and  duff  as  that  of  the  men,  which 
they  fatten  on  their  fhoulders  with  two  large  pin3:  it 
reaches  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  is  fattened 
round  the  waitt  with  a  kind  of  girdle.  Inftead  of  a 
veil,,  they  wear  about  the  neck  a  piece  of  the-  fame 


coarfe  ftufF,  dyed  black  ;  but  their  arrn3  and  legs  are  Peru, 
naked.  — v— 


The  people  have  ditties  unknown  in  Europe ;  but  Food*  an  4 
are  particularly  fond  of  cheefe  ;  and  have  excellent  drink, 1L 
butter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 'Quito.  Sweetmeats 
are  very  much  admired. 

Rum  is  commonly  drank  here  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  but  their  favourite  liquor  is  brandy.  The  dif- 
orders  arifing  from  the  excefiive  ufe  of  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors  are  chiefly  feen  'among  the  Meftizos  ;  and  the 
lower  clafs  of  women,  both  among  the  Creoles  and 
Meftizos,  are  alfo  extremely  addicted  to  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  of  debauchery. 

Another  liquor  much  ufed  in  this  country  is  mate, 
which  is  made  of  an  heib  known  in  all  thefe  parts  of 
America  by  the  name  of  Paraguay,  as  being  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  that  country.  Some  of  it  is  put  into  acala- 
lafh  tipped  with  filver,  called  here  mate ,  with  fugar 
and  fome  coll  water.  After  it  has  continued  there 
fome  time,  the  calabafti  is  filled  with  boiling  water, 
and  they  drink  the  liquor  through  a  pipe  fixed  in  the 
calabafti.  It  is  alfo  ufuai  to  fqueeze  into  the  liquor  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  ju fee  of  lemons  or  Seville  oranges, 
mixed  with  fome  perfumes  from  odoriferous  ilowers. 

This  is  their  ufual  drink  in  the  morning  fatting,  and 
many  ufe  it  alfo  at  their  evening  regale.  The  manner 
of  drinking  it  appears  very  indelicate,  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  taking  it  fucceftlvely  through  the  fame  pipe,  it 
being  carried  feveral  times  round  the  company  till 
all  are  fatisfied.  This  among  the  Creoles  is  the  high- 
eft  enjoyment  :  fo  that  when  they  travel,  they  never 
fail  to  carry  with  them  a  fufheient  quantity  cf  it,  and 
till  they  have  taken  their  dofe  of  mate  they  never  eat. 

I  he  vice  of  gaming  is  here  carried  to  an  extrava¬ 
gant  height,  to  the  ruin  of  many  families,  fome  lotting 
their  flocks  in  trade,  others  the  very  clothes  from  their 
backs,  and  atterwsrd  thofe  belonging  to  their  wive?, 
which  they  hazard,  Simulated  by  the  hope  of  recover¬ 
ing  their  own. 

1  he  common  people,  the  Indians,  and  even  the  do¬ 
me  flics,  are  greatly  add  idled  to  Healing.  The  Meili- 
zos,  though  arrant  cowards,  do  not  want  audacity  in 
thi*3  way;  for  though  they  will  not  venture  to  attack 
any  one  in  the  flreet,  it  is  a  common  pra&ice  to  fnatch 
ofl  a  perfon’s  hat,  and  immediately  feek  their  fafeiy  in 
flight.  This  acquifition  is  fometimes  of  confiderable 
value  ;  the  hats  worn  by  perlbns  of  rank,  and  even  by 
the  wealthy  citizens  when  drefied,  being  of  white  bea¬ 
ver,  worth  fifteen  dollars,  befide  the  hatband  of  gold 
or  filver  lace,  fattened  with  a  gold  buckle  fet  with  dia¬ 
monds  or  emeralds.  Robberies  on  the  highway  are 
feldom  heard  of. 

In  Quito,  and  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  its  pro-  Lan/uage. 
vince,  different  dialedls  are  fpoken,  Spaniih  being  no 
lefs  common  than  the  Inga,  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Creoles  ufe  the  latter  as  much  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  both  are  confiderably  adulterated  by  bor¬ 
rowed  words  and  expreftions.  The  fiifl  language  ge¬ 
nerally  fpoken  by  children  is  the  Inga;  for  the  nurfes 
being  Indians,  many  of  them  do  not  underflaud  a  word 
of  Spanifh,  and  thus  they  afterward  learn  a  jargon 
compofed  of  both  languages.  ^ 

The  fumptuous  manner  of  performing  the  Iafl  of-  Honour 
fices  for  the  dead,  demonilrates  how  far  the  power  of  paid  the 

habit dcad» 
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Peru,  habit  is  capable  of  prevailing  over  reafon  and  prudence,  fhould  the  ftranger  even  fee  the  Indian,  neither  en-  Peru-, 

— v -  for  their  oftentation  is  fo  great  in  this  particular,  thac  treaties  nor  rewards  would  prevail  on  him  to  liir  a  ‘~“v  ,aa* 

many  families  of  credit  are  ruined  by  prepofteroufly  ftep  with  him 

endeavouring  to  excel  others;  and  the  people  here  They  are  lively  only  in  parties  of  pleafure,  rejoicings, 
may  be  faid  to  toil  and  fcheme  to  lay  up  wealth,  to  entertainments,  and  especially  dancing;  but  in  all  thefe 

enable  their  fucceffors  to  lavifh  honours  upon  a  body  the  liquor  mull  circulate  brifkly ,  and  they  continue 

infenfible  of  all  pageantry.  drinking  till  they  are  entirely  deprived  both  of  fenfe 

$3  The  commerce  of  the  province  of  Quito  is  chiefly  and  motion. 

;  ‘carried  on  by  Europeans  fettled  here,  and  others  who  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Indian  women,  whether 
occafionally  arrive.  The  manufactures  of  this  pro-  maids  or  married,  and  Indian  young  men  before  they 
vince  are  only  cottons,  fome  white  and  ftriped  baize,  are  of  an  age  to  contraft  matrimony,  are  never  guilty 
and  cloths,  which  meet  with  a  good  market  at  Lima,  of  this  vice;  it  being  a  maxim  among  them,  that 
for  fupplying  the  inward  provinces  of  Peru.  The  re-  drunkennefs  is  the  privilege  of  none  but  matters  of  fa- 

turns  are  made  partly  in  filver,  and  partly  in  fringes  milies,  who,  when  they  are  unable  to  take  care  of 

made  of  gold  and  filver  thread,  and  wine,  brandy,  oil,  themfelves,  have  others  to  take  care  of  them, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  quickfdver.  On  the  arrival  of  The  women  prefent  the  ch:cli?t(A)  to  their hufbands 
the  galleon9  at  Carthagena,  thefe  traders  refort  thither  in  calabafhes,  till  their  fpirits  are  raifed  ;  then  one 

to  purchafe  European  goods,  which,  at  their  return,  plays  on  a  pipe  and  tabor,  while  others  dance.  Some 

they  corfign  to  their  rorrefpondents  all  over  the  pro  of  the  beft  voices  among  the  Indian  women  fing  fongs 

vfnee.  The  coafts  of  New  Spain  fupply  this  province  in  their  own  language,  and  thofe  who  do  not  dance, 

with  indigo,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  confump-  fquat  down  in  the  ufual  pofture  till  it  comes  to  their 
tion  at  the  manufactures,  blue  being  univerfally  the  turn.  When  tired  with  intemperance,  they  all  lie 

I  colour  which  this  people  adopt  for  their  apparel,  down  together,  without  regarding  whether  they  be 
Thcy-alfo  import,  by  way  of  Guayaquil;*,  iron  and  near  the  wife  of  another  or  their  own  fitter  or  daugh- 
fleel  both  from  Europe  and  the  coaft  of  Guate-  ter.  Thefe  feftivities  fometimes  continue  three  or  four 

54  mala.  .  days,  till  the  prieft  coming  among  them,  throws  away 

ofition  The  difpofition  of  the  Indians  in  the  province  of  all  the  chicha,  and  difperfes  the  Indians,  left  tbey*fhould 
he  in-  Quito  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  they  appear  to  procure  more. 

lUnts  have  no  refemblance  to  the  people  found  theie  by  thofe  Their  funerals  are  likewife  folemnized  with  exceflive 
who  firft  difeovered  the  country.  They  at  prefent  drinking.  The  houfe  is  filled  with  jugs  of  chicha,  for 
pofTefs  a  tranquillity  not  to  bediifturbed  either  by  for-  the  folace  of  the  mourners  and  other  vifitors;  the  lat- 
tunate  or  unfortunate  events.  In  their  mean  apparel  ter  even  go  out  into  the  ftreets,  and  invite  all  of  their 
they  arc  as  contented  as  a  prince  clothed  in  the  moft  nation  who  happen  to  pafs  by  to  come  in  and  drink 
fplendid  robes.  They  (how  the  fame  difregard  to  to  the  honour  of  the  deceafed.  This  ceremony  lafts 
riches  ;  and  even  the  authority  and  grandeur  within  four  or  five  days,  and  fometimes  more,  ftrong  liquor 
their  reach  is  fo  little  the  o!  jeft  of  their  ambition,  that  being  their  fupreme  enjoyment. 

to  nil  appearance  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  to  an  Indian  The  Indians  in  the  audience  of  Quito  are  faid  to  aft  Their  man* 
whether  he  be  created  an  alcalde  or  obliged  to  perform  contrary  to  all  other  nations  in  their  marriages  ;  forner  of  con* 
the  office  of  a  common  executioner.  they  never  make  choice  of  a  woman  who  ha^not  been1  ?<ai.nhr 

Their  (loth  is  fo  great,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  can  firft  enjoyed  by  others,  which  they  confide*  as  a  cer- mama*e3# 
induce  them  to  work.  Whatever  therefore  is  necefta-  tain  indication  of  her  peifonal  attraftions.  After  a 
XV  to  be  done  is  left  to  the  Indian  women,  who  are  young  man  has  made  choice  of  a  woman,  lie  afks  her 
mufti  more  aftive  ;  they  fpin  and  make  the  half  fhirts  of  her  father,  and  having  obtained  his  confent,  they' 
end  drawers  which  form  the  only  apparel  of  their  begin  to  cohabit  together  as  man  and  wife,  and  attift 
hufbands  ;  they  cook  the  provifions,  grind  barley,  and  the  father-in-law  in  cultivating  the  lend.  At  the  end 
brew  the  beer  called  chicha  ;  while  the  hufoand  fits  of  three  or  four  months,  and  frequently  of  a  year,  the 
fquatting  on  his  hams,  the  ufual  pofttireofthe  Indians,  hufband  leaves  his  bride  or  wife  without  any  ceremo- 
lookmg  at  his  hufy  wife.  The  only  domeftic  ferviee  ny  ;  and  perhaps  expoftulates  with  his  father-in-law 
they  do  is  to  plough  their  little  fpot  of  land,  which  is  for  endeavouring  to  deceive  him,  by  impofing  upon 
lowed  by  the  wife.  When  they  are  once  featt  I  on  him  his  daughter,  whom  nobody  elfe  had  thought 
their  hams,  no  reward  can  induce  them  to  ftir;  fo  that  worthy  of  making  a  bedfellow.  But  if  no  difguft 
i*  3  traveller  has  loft  his  way,  and  happens  to  come  to  arifes  in  the  man  on  this  account  or  any  ether,  after 
rne  of  their  cottages,  they  charge  their  wives  to  fay  patting  three  or  four  months  in  this  commerce,  which 
th  it  they  are  not  at  home.  Should  the  paffenger  a-  they  call  amanarjey  or  to  habituate  one’s  felf,  they  then 
light  and  enter  the  cottage,  the  Indian  would  itill  be  marry.  This  cuftom  is  ftill  very  common,  thoughr 
fafe  ;  for  havrng  no  bght  but  what  comes  through  a  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  have  ufed  all  their  en- 
hole  in  the  door,  he  could  not  te  difeovered;  and  deavours  to  put  a  flop  to  it.  Accordingly  they  always. 

cbfolve 


(a)  This  is  a  liquor  made  from  maize  by  the  following  procefs.  The  maize,  after  being  foaked  in  water 
till  it  begin  to  grow,  is  dried  in  the  fun.  then  parched  a  little,  and  at  laft  ground.  The  flour,  after  it  has 
been  well  kneaded,  is  put  with  water  into  a  large  vefitl,  and  left  for  two  or  three  days  to  ferment.  Its  tafte  is 
nearly  that  of  the  moft  indifferent  kind  of  cyder.  It  is  a  refrefhing|  nourifhing,  and  aperitive  liquor:  bu& 
it  will  not  keep  above  eight  days  without  turning  four. 
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abfolve  them  of  that  fin  before  they  give  them  the 
nuptial  benedi£lion. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  dependencies  of  the 
thejurifdi&ions  of  Quito  are  feated  between  the  two  Cor- 
m  dilleras  of  the  Andes,  and  that  the  air  is  more  or  lefs 
cold,  and  the  ground  more  or  lefs  fterile,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains.  Thefe  barren  tracks  are 
called  deferts ;  for  though  all  the  Cordilleras  are  dry, 
fomc  are  much  more  fo  than  others ;  and  the  continual 
fnow  and  frofls  render  fome  parts  of  them  incapable  of 
producing  a  fingle  plant,  and  confequently  they  are  un¬ 
inhabitable  by  man  or  beaft. 

Some  of  thefe  mountains,  which  appear  to  have  their 
bafes  refting  on  other  mountains,  rife  to  a  mod  afto- 
nifhing  height,  and,  reaching  far  above,  the  clouds, 
are  here,  although  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  torrid  zone,  co- 
-  vered  with  perpetual  fnow.  From  experiments  made 
with  a  barometer  on  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  its  fnmmit  was  elevated  625 2  yards  above 
✓  the  furface  of  the  fea,  fomething  above  three  geogra¬ 
phical  miles,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  height  of  any 
other  mountain  in  the  known  world. 

Cotopaxi  became  a  volcano  about  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  arrived  in  this  country.  A  new  erup¬ 
tion  happened  in  1743,  which  had  been  for  fome  days 
preceded  by  a  continual  interior  rumbling  noife;  after 
which  an  aperture  was  made  in  its  fummit,  as  alfo 
three  others  near  the  middle  of  its  declivity  ;  thefe 
parts,  when  the  eruption  commenced,  wer^  buried  un¬ 
der  prodigious  maffes  of  fnow.  The  ignited  fubftan- 
ces  which  were  eje&ed  being  mingled  with  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fnow  and  ice,  melting  amidft  the 
flames,  were  carried  down  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity, 
that  the  plain  from  Callo  to  Latacunga  was  overflow¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  houfes  with  their  wretched  inhabitants 
were  fwept  away  in  one  general  and  inftantaneous  de¬ 
finition.  The  river  of  Latacunga  was  the  receptacle 
of  this  dreadful  flood,  till  becoming  fwollen  above  its 
banks,  the  torrent  rolled  over  the  adjacent  country, 
continuing  to  fvveep  away  houfes  and  cattle,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  land  near  the  town  of  the  fame  name  as  the 
river  one  vaft  lake.  Here,  however,  the  inhabitants 
had  fufficient  warning  to  fave  their  lives  by  flight,  and 
retreated  to  a  more  elevated  fpot  at  fome  diftance. 
During  three  days  the  volcano  eje&ed  cinders,  while 
torrents  of  lava  with  melted  ice  and  fnow  poured  down 
the  fides  of  the  mountain.  The  eruption  continued 
for  feveral  days  longer,  accompanied  with  terrible  roar¬ 
ings  of  the  wind,  rufhing  through  the  craters  which 
had  been  opened.  At  length  all  was  quiet,  and  nei¬ 
ther  fmoke  nor  fire  were  to  be  feen  ;  until  in  May 
1744  the  flames  forced  a  paflage  through  feveral  other 
parts  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain  ;  fo  that  in  clear 
nights  the  flames,  being  refle&ed  by  the  trnnfparent 
ice,  exhibited  a  very  grand  and  beautiful  illnminatiQn. 
On  1  he  13th  of  November  following,  it  eje&ed  fuch 
prodigious  quantities  of  fire  and  lava,  that  an  inunda¬ 
tion  equal  to  the  foimer  foon  eniued,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town  of  Latacunga  for  fome  time  gave 
themftlves  over  for  loft. 

The  mod  fouthern  mountains  of  the  Cordilleras  is 
that  of  Mecas  or  Sangay,  which  is  of  a  prodigious 
height,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of  it  covered  with 
fnow  ;  yet  from  its  fummit  iffues  a  continual  fire,  at¬ 
tended  with  expiations  which  .are  plainly  'heard  at  40 
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leagues  diftance.  The  country  adjacent  to  this  vol-  Per 
cano  is  entirely  barren,  being  covered  with  cinders  e-  v 
je&ed  from  its  mouth.  In  this  mountain  rifes  the  ri¬ 
ver  Sangay,  which  being  joined  by  the  IJpano,  forms 
the  Payra,  a  large  river  which  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Maranon. 

Pichincha,  though  famous  for  its  great  height,  is 
1278  yards  lower  than  the  perpendicular  height  of 
Cotopaxi,  and  was  formerly  a  volcano,  but  the  mouth 
or  crater  on  one  of  its  fides  is  now  covered  with  find 
and  calcined  matter  ;  fo  that  at  prefen t  neither  fmoke 
nor  fire  iflue  from  it.  When  Don  George  Juan  and 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  were  ftationed  on  it  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  aftronomical  obfervations,  they 
found  the  cofrd  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  extremely 
intenfe,  the  wind  violent,  and  they  were  frequently  in¬ 
volved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  or,  in  other  words,  a  cloud, 
that  an  objet  at  fix  or  eight  paces  diftance  was  fcarcely 
difcernible.  The  air  grew  clear,  by  the  clouds  moving 
nearer  to  the  earth,  and  on  all  fides  furrounding  the 
mountain  to  a  vaft  diftance,  reprefenting  the  fea  with 
the  mountain  {landing  like  an  ifiand  in  the  centre. 

When  this  happened,  they  heard  the  dreadful  noife  of 
the  tempefts  that  difcliarged  themfelves  on  Quito  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  They  faw  the  lightning 
iffue  from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  thunder  roll  far 
heneath  them.  While  the  lower  parts  were  involved  in 
tempefts  of  thunder  and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a  delight¬ 
ful  ferenity  ;  the  wind  was  abated,  the  fky  clear,  and  | 

the  enlivening  rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  fe  verity  of 
the  cold.  But  when  the  clouds  rofe,  their  thicknefs 
rendered  refpiration  difficult  :  fnow  and  hail  fell  con¬ 
tinually,  and  the  wind  returned  with  all  its  violence  ; 
fo  that  it  was  impoffible  entirely  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
being,  together  with  their  hut,  blown  down  the  pre¬ 
cipice  on  whofe  edge  it  was  built,  or  of  being  buried 
in  it  by  the  conftant  accumulations  of  ice  and  fnow. 

Their  fears  were  likewife  increafed  by  the  fall  of  enor- 
mous  fragments  of  rocks.  Though  the  fmalleft  cre¬ 
vice  vifible  in  their  hut  was  flopped,  the  wind  was  fo 
piercing  that  it  penetrated  through  ;  and  though  the 
hut  was  fmall,  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  had  fe¬ 
veral  lamps  conftantly  burning,  the  cold  was  fo  great, 
that  each  individual  was  obliged  to  have  a  chafing  diffi 
of  coals,  and  feveral  men  were  conftantly  employed 
every  morning  to  remove  the  fnow  which  fell  in  the 
night.  By  the  feverities  of  fuch  a  climate  their  feet 
were  fwelled,  and  fo  tender  that  walking  was  attended 
with  extreme  pain,  their  hands  covered  with  chilblains, 
and  their  lips  fo  fwelled  and  chopt  that  every  motion 
in  fpeaking  drew  blood.  57 

The  next  divifion  of  Peru  is  the  audience  of  Lima,  Province0* 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quito,  on  the  eaftLima* 
by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
audience  of  Los  Charcos,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  it  being  about  770  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  but  of  an  unequal  breadth.  58 

The  climate  and  foil  of  this  country  is  uncommonly  Climate, 
various;  in  fome  places  it  is  exceedingly  hot,  in  others f0ll,h?c'rt 
infupportably  cold,  and  in  the  city  of  Lima,  where 
Tain  never  falls,  it  is  always  temperate.  The  feafons 
vary  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  miles,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  the  audience  all  the  viciffitude3  of  weather  are 
experienced  in  24  hours.  It  is  extremely  remarkable 
that  no  rains  fall  or  rivers  flow  on  the  fea-coafb,  tho’ 
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the  country  Is  refre filed  hv  thick  fogs,  and  the  heat 
abated  by  denfe  clouds  that  never  condenfe  into  (bowers. 
This  phenomenon  has  diawri  the  attention  of  many  na¬ 
turalists,  without  their  being  able  fatisfaclorily  to  ac¬ 
count  for  It. 

Spring  begins  toward  the  clofe  of  the  year,  that  is 
about  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember,  v/hen  the  vapours  which  fill  the  atmofphere 
during  the  winter  fubfide,  and  the  fun,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  inhabitants,  again  appears,  and  the  counts  y 
then  begins  to  revive,  which,  during  the  abfence  of  his 
rays,  had  continued  in  a  (late  of  languor.  This  us  fuc- 
reeded  by  fummer,  which,  though  hot  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular  diredlion  of  the  fun's  rays,  is  far  from  being 
in fuppor table  ;  the  heat,  which  indeed  would  other- 
wife  be  exceftive,  being  moderated  by  the  fouth  winds, 
which  always  blow  at  this  feafon;  though  with  no  great 
force.  Winter  begins  at  the  latter  end  of  Jane  or  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  continues  till  November  or  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  fouth  winds  begin  to  blow  ftronger, 
and  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  not  indeed 
equal  to  that  in  countries  where  ice  and  fnow  are 
known,  but  fo  keen  that  the  light  drefies  are  laid  by, 
and  cloth  or  other  warm  fluffs  worn.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  the  earth  is  covered  with  fo  thick  a  fog.  as  totally 
to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  and  the  winds,  by 
blowing  under  the  fheller  of  this  fog,  retain  the  par¬ 
ticles  they  contracted  in  the  frozen  zone,  in  this  fea- 
fon  only  the  vapours  difTolve  into  a  very  fmall  dew, 
which  everywhere  equally  moiftens  the  earth ;  by  which 
means  all  the  hills,  which  during  the  other  parts  of  the 
year  offer  nothing  to  the  fight  but  rocks  and  waftes, 
are  clothed  with  verdure  and  enamelled  with  flowers  of 
the  mofl  beautiful  colours.  Thefe  dews  never  fall  in 
fuch  quantities  as  to  impair  the  roads  or  incommode 
the  traveller  ;  a  very  thin  fluff  will  not  foon  be  wet 
through  ;  but  the  continuance  of  the  mills  during  the 
whole  winter,  without  being  exhaled  by  the  fun,  fer¬ 
tilizes  every  part  of  the  country. 

Lima  is  £3  free  from  tempefls  as  from  rain  ;  fo  that 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  neither  viiited  the 
mountains  nor  travelled  into  other  parts,  are  abfolutc 
(hangers  to  thunder  and  lightning,  and  are  therefore 
extremely  terrified  when  they  fir fb  hear  the  former  or 
fee  the  latter.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  what  is 
here  entirely  unknown  fhould  be  fo  common  30  leagues 
to  the  eaft  of  Lima  ;  it  being  no  farther  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  violent  rains  and  tempefls  of  thunder  and 
lightning  are  as  frequent  as  at  Quito. 

Bat  though  the  capital  is  free3  from  the  terror  of 
thefe  tempefts,  it  is  fubjed  to  what  is  much  more  dread¬ 
ful.  Earthquakes  happen  here  fo  frequently,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  under  continual  apprelienfions  of  being, 
from  their  fuddennefs  and  violence,  buried  in  the  rums 
of  their  own  houfee  :  yet  thefe  earthquakes,  though  fo 
hidden,  have  their  prefages,  one  ot  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  rumbling  noife  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
about  a  minute  before  the  (hocks  are  felt,  that  feems 
to  pervade  all  the  adjacent  fubterrancous  part ;  this  is 
followed  by  difmal  bowlings  of  the  dogs,  whofeem  to 
prefage  the  approaching  danger.  The  beads  of  bur¬ 
den  pafilng  the  ftreets  flop,  and  by  a  natural  iuftindi 
fpread  open  theii  legs,  the  better  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  falling.  On  thefe  portents  the  terrified  inhabi¬ 
tants  fly  from  their  houfes  into  the  ftreets  with  fuch 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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precipitation,  that  if  it  happens  in  the  night  they  ap¬ 
pear  quite  naked  ;  the  urgency  ot  the  danger  at  once  w 
bamfhing  all  fenfe  of  delicacy  or  fhame.  Thus  the 
ftreets  exhibit  fuch  odd  and  fingular  figures  as  might 
afford  matter  of  diverfion,  were  it  poflible  to  be  di- 
veited  in  fo  terrible  a  moment.  This  fudden  concourfe 
is  accompanied  with  the  cries  of  chiTren  waked  out 
of  their  fleep,  blended  with  the  lamentations  of  the 
women,  v, hofe  agonizing  prayers  to  the  faints  increafe 
the  common  fear  and  confufion.  The  men  are  alfo 
too  much  affebled  to  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  their 
terror;  fo  that  the  whole  city  exhibits  a  dreadful  feene 
of  confternation  and  horror. 

The  earthquakes  that  have  happened  at  the  capitl 
are  very  numerous.  The  fir II  fince  the  eflahlifhment 
of  the  Spaniards  was  in  1582  ;  but  the  damage  was 
much  lefs  ccnfiderahle  than  in  fome  of  the  fucceeding. 
Six  years  after  Lima  was  again  vifited  by  another 
eanhquake,  fo  dreadful,  that  it  is  flill  folemnly  com¬ 
memorated  every  year.  In  1609  another  happened, 
which  overturned  many  houfes  On  the  27th  of  No¬ 
vember  1650,  fuch  prodigious  damage  was  done  in  the 
city  by  an  earthquake,  that,  in  acknowledgment  of  its 
not  having  been  entirely  demolfthed,  a  feilival  on  that 
day  is  annually  celebrated.  Twenty  four  years  after, 
on  the  3d  of  November,  the  moll  {lately  edifices  in  the 
city,  and  a  great  number  of  houfes,  were  dellroyed  by 
an  earthquake  ;  but  the  inhabitants  retiring,  few  of 
them  perilhed.  Another  dreadful  one  happened  in 
1678  ;  but  one  of  the  moll  terrible  was  on  the  28th 
of  Odlober  1687.  It  began  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  deftroyed  many  of  the  finefl  public  buildings  and 
houfes,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
perilhed;  but  this  was  little  more  than  a  prelude  to' 
what  followed  ;  for  two  hours  after  the  fhock  return¬ 
ed  with  fuch  impetuous  concuflions,  that  all  was  laid 
in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  felt  themfelves  happy  in 
being  only  fpedlators  of  the  general  devaluation,  by  ha¬ 
ving  faved  their  lives,  though  with  the  lofs  of  all  their 
property.  During  this  fecond  (hock,  the  fea  retiring 
confiderably,  and  then  returning  in  mountainous  waves, 
entirely  overwhelmed  Callao,  which  is  at  five  mile3  di- 
Ilance  from  Lima,  and  all  the  adjacent  country,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  miferable  inhabitants.  Fr»m  that  time 
fix  earthquakes  have  happened  at  Lima  previous  to 
that  of  ^746.  This  lafl  was  on  the  28th  of  Odlober, 
at  half  an  hour  after  ten  at  night,  when  the  concuf- 
fions  began  with  fuch  violence,  that  in  little  more  than 
three  minutes  the  greateft  part,  if  not  all  the  buildings 
in  the  city,  were  dellroyed,  burying  under  their  ruin3 
thofe  inhabitants  who  had  not  made  fufficient  hade  in¬ 
to  the  ftreets  and  fquares,  the  only  places  of  fafety.  At 
length  the  horrible  effects  of  the  firft  (hock  cesfed  ; 
but  the  tranquillity  was  of  (hort  duration,  the  concnf- 
fions  fwiftly  lucceeding  each  other.  The  fort  of  Cal¬ 
lao  alfo  funk  into  rains  ;  but  what  it  fuffercd  from  the 
earthquake  in  its  building  was  i  neon  (Lera  hie,  when 
compared  to  the  dreadful  cataftrophe  which  followed  ; 
for  the  fea,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  receding  to 
a  confiderable  diftar.ee,  returned  in  mountainous  waves, 
foaming  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  and  fud- 
denly  buried  Callao  and  the  neighbouring  country  in 
its  flood.  This,  however,  was  not  entirely  efFe&td  by 
the  firft  fwell  of  the  waves;  for  the  fea  retiring  farther, 
returned  with  flill  greater  impetuefity,  and  covered  both 
♦  E  e  the 
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the  walls  and  other  buildings  of  the  place  ;  fo  that 
v  what  even  had  efraped'the  firft  inundation  was  totally 
overwhelmed  by  thofe  fucceeding  mountainous  waves*. 
Twenty -three  fhips  and  vefiels,  great  and  bn  a  11,  were 
then  in  the  harbour,  19  of  which  were  funk,  and  the 
other  4,  among  which  was  a  frigate  named  St  Fermin, 
were  carried  by  the  force  of  the  waves  to  a  confider- 
able  diftance  up  the  country.  This  terrible  inunda¬ 
tion  and  earthquake  extended  to  other  parts  on  the 
coaft,  and  feveral  towns  underwent  the  fame  fate  as 
*  the  city  of  Lima  ;  where  the  number  of  perfons  who 
pcrifhed  within  two  days  after  it  began,  amounted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bodies  found,  to  1300,  befide  the  maim¬ 
ed  and  wounded,  many  of  whom  lived  only  a  fhort 
time  in  great  torture. 

The  country  of  Lima  enjoys  great  fertility,  pro¬ 
ducing  all  kinds  of  grain  and  a  prodigious  variety  of 
fruit.  Here  induft  ry  and  art  fupply  that  moifture  which 
the  clouds  with-hold.  The  ancient  Incas  of  Peru 
caufed  fmall  canals  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  condu£l 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  to  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  Spaniards,  finding  thefe  ufeful  works  executed  to 
their  hands,  had  only  to  keep  them  in  order  ;  and  by 
thefe  are  watered  fpacious  fields  of  barley,  large  mea¬ 
dows,  plantations,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  all  yielding 
uncommon  plenty.  Lima  differs  from  Quito,  where 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  have  no  determined  feafon  ;  for 
here  the  harvefl  is  gathered  in,  and  the  trees  drop  their 
leaves  in  the  proper  feafon. 

Although  the  fummer  here  is  hot,  yet  venomous 
creatures  are  unknown  ;  and  the  Lme  may  be  faid  ©f 
the  territory  called  Valles ,  though  here  are  fome  ports, 
as  Tumbez  and  Piura,  where  the  heat  is  almoft  as  great 
as  that  of  Guayaquil.  This  Angularity  can  therefore 
proceed  from  n©  other  caufe  than  the  natural  drought 
^  of  the  climate. 

Thviiions  The  audience  of  Lima  is  divided  into  four  bifhoprics, 
of  the  an-  Truxillo,  Guamanga,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa.  The  dio- 
die*ce  of  cefe  Qf  Truxillo  lies  to  the  north  of  the  archicpifcopal 
JLima.  diocefe  of  Lima,  and  like  all  the  others  is  divided  into 
feveral  jurifdiffions.  The  city  of  Truxillo  is  feated  in 
8°  6'  fouth  latitude,  in  a  pleafant  situation,  though  in 
a  fandy  foil. 

In  the  diocefe  of  Guamanga  is  a  rich  quickfilver 
mine,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
town  procure  their  whole  fubfiffence  ;  the  coldnefs  of 
the  air  in  that  place  checking  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruit,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  purchafe 
them  from  their  neighbours.  The  quickfilver  mines 
wrought  here  fupply  all  the  filver  mines  in  Peru  with 
that  neceffary  mineral,  and  notwithftanding  the  prodi¬ 
gious  quantities  already  extra&ed,  no  diminution  is 
perceived. 

Cufco,  which  gives  name  to  another  diocefe,  is  the 
moft  ancient  city  Peru,  being  of  the  fame  date  with 
the  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  was  founded  by  them 
as  the  capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  mountain  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  north  part  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  a 
famous  fort  built  by  the  Incas  ;  whence  it  appears  that 
their  defign  was  to  inclofe  the  whole  mountain  with  a 
prodigious,  wall,  of  fuch  conftru&ion  as  to  render  its 
afeent  abfolutely  impra&icable  to  an  enemy,  in  order 
to  prevent  all  approach  to  the  city.  This  wall  was 
entirely  of  freeftone,  and  ftrongly  built,  fome  of  the 
Hones  being  of  a  prodigious  magnitude.  The  city  of 
Cufco  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Lima.  See  Cusco, 


In  this  bifhopric  are  feveral  mines  of  gold  and  fil-  pePU  j  I 
ver,  that  are  extremely  rich.  1-- 

The  fourth  diocefe  of  the  audience  of  Lima  is  Are¬ 
quipa,  which  contains  the  city  of  the  fame  name,  one 
of  the  largeft  in  all  Peru.  It  is  delightfully  feated  in  T 

a  plain  ;  the  houfes  are  well  built  of  flont,  and  are 
generally  lofty,  commodious,  Andy  decorated  on  the 
outfide,  and  neatly  furnifhed  within.  The  tempera* 
ture  of  the  air  is  extremely  agreeable,  the  cold  being 
never  exceffive,  nor  the  heat  troublefome  ;  fo  that  the 
fields  are  always  clothed  with  verdure,  and  enamelled 
with  flowers,  as  in  a  perpetual  fpring.  But  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  are  allayed  by  its  being  frequently  expofed  to 
dreadful  earthquakes  ;  for  by  thefe  convulfions  of  na¬ 
ture  it  has  been  four  times  laid  in  ruins.  The  city  is, 
however,  very  populous,  and  among  its  inhabitants  are 
many  noble  families. 

In  this  bifhopric  are  feveral  gold  and  filver  mines, 
and  in  fome  parts  are  large  vineyards,  from  which  con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  are  made.  A- 
mong  the  other  productions  is  Guinea  pepper,  in  which 
the  jurifdiCtion  of  Africa  in  this  diocefe  carries  on  a 
very  advantageous  trade,  the  annual  produce  of  thefe 
plantations  bringing  in  no  lefs  than  6o,oco  dollars  per 
annum .  The  pods  of  this  pepper  are  about  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  in  length,  and  when  gathered  are  dried  in  the 
fun  and  packed  up  in  bags  of  rufhes,  each  bag  con¬ 
taining  an  aroba  or  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight,  and 
thus  they  are  exported  to  all  parts.  Other  places  of 
this  jurifdi£tion  are  famous  for  vaft  quantities  of  large 
and  excellent  olives,  far  exceeding  the  fineft  produ¬ 
ced  in  Europe,  they  being  nearly  the  fize  of  a  hen’s 

egg;  . 

The  audience  of  Charcas,  the  laft  divffion  of  Peru,  The  au- 
is  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Lima  ;  but  many  of  itsdienceof  1 
parts  are  not  fo  well  inhabited,  fome  being  full  of  vaftCharca!v 
deferts  and  impenetrable  forefts,  while  others  have  ex- 
tenfive  plains  intercepted  by  the  ftnpendeus  height  of 
the  Cotdilleras  :  the  country  is  inhabited  only  in  fuch 
parts  as  are  free  from  thofe  inconveniences.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  diocefe  of  Cufco,  and 
reaches  fouthward  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  on  the  eaft  it  ' 

extends  to  Brafil ;  and  on  the  weft  it  reaches  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  particularly  at  Atacama.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  province  borders  on  the  kingdom  of 
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This  audience  is  divided  into  the  archbifhopric  of  Dhito, 
Plata,  and  five  bifhoprics.  We  fhall  begin  with  the&c;.°*^ 
former.  auai  I 

The  famous  mountain  of  Potofi  is  known  all  over  j  ‘ 

the  commercial  world  for  the  inimenfe  quantity  of  fil¬ 
ver  it  has  produced.  The  difeovery  of  this  amazing 
treafure  happened  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  , 

I545>  by  a  mere  accident,  which  we  fhall  mention 
afterwards.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  it  are  the  hot 
medicinal  baths,  called  Don  Diego ,  whither  fome  re¬ 
fort  for  health  and  others  for  diverfion.  6z 

At  the  time  when  the  fir  ft  conquefts  were  made,  How  the 
when  emigrations  were  moft  frequent,  the  country 
the  Incas  had  a  much  greater  reputation  for  riches ^ied  by 
than  New  Spain;  and,  in  reality,  for  a  longtime  much  the  Spa- 
more  confiderable  treafures  were  brought  away  from  it.  niards, 

The  defire  of  partaking  of  them  muft  neceffarily  draw 
thither,  as  was  really  the  cafe,  a  greater  number  of 
Caftilians.  Though  almoft  all  of  them  went  over  thi¬ 
ther  with  the  hope  of  returning  to  their  country  to 

enjoy  # 
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enjoy  the  fortune  they  might  acquire,  yet  the  majority 
fettled  in  the  colony.  They  were  induced  to  this  by 
the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and 
the  goodnefs  of  the  provifions.  Mexico  prefented  not 
the  fame  advantages,  and  did  not  give  them  reafon  to 
exped  fo  much  independence  as  a  land  infinitely  more 
remote  from  the  mother  country. 

Cnfco  attracted  the  conquerors  in  multitudes.  They 
found  this  capita!  r-uilt  on  a  ground  that  was  very  ir¬ 
regular,  and  divided  into  as  many  quarters  as  there 
were  provinces  in  the  empire.  Each  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  might  follow  the  ufages  of  his  native  country  ; 
but  every  body  was  obliged  to  conform  to.the  worfhip 
eftabliftied  by  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  There 
was  no  edifice  that  had  any  grandeur,  elegance,  or 
convenience  ;  becaufe  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the 
firft  elements  of  architecture  The  magnificence  of 
what  they  called  the  palace  of  the  fovereigti ,  of  the  princes 
if  the  blood ,  and  of  the  great  men  of  his  empire ,  confifted 
in  the  profufion  of  the  metals  that  were  lavifhed  in  de¬ 
corating  them.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  was  diftin- 
guifhed  above  all  other  edifices;  its  walls  were  incruft- 
ed  or  fheathed  with  gold  and  filver,  ornamented  with 
divers  figures,  and  loaded  with  the  idols  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  whom  the  Incas  had  enlightened  and  fubdued. 

As  it  was  not  afolicitude  for  their  own  prefervacion 
which  occupied  the  Spaniards  at  firft,  they  had  no 
fooner  pillaged  the  immenfe  riches  which  had  been 
amaffed  at  Cufco  for  four  centuries,  than  they  went  in 
great  numbers  in  1534,  under  the  order  of  Sebaftian 
de  Benalcazar,  to  undertake  the  deftrudion  of  Quito. 
The  other  towns  and  boroughs  of  the  empire  were 
over-run  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  rapine  ;  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  temples  were  plundered  in  all  pares. 

Thofe  of  the  conquerors,  who  did  not  take  up  their 
refidence  in  the  fettlemento  which  they  found  already 
formed,  built  towns  on  the  fea-coafts,  where  before 
there  were  none  :  for  the  flerility  of  the  foil  had  not 
permitted  the  Peruvians  to  multiply  much  there  ;  and 
they  had  not  been  induced  to  removtsthither  from  the 
extremity  of  their  country,  becaufe  they  failed  very 
little.  Paita,  TruxiPo,  Callao,  Pifca,  and  Arica,  were 
the  roads  which  the  Spaniards  deemed  moft  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  communication  they  intended  to  eftablifh 
among  themfelves  and  with  the  mother-country.  The 
different  politions  of  thefe  new  cities  determined  the 
degree  of  their  profperity. 

Thofe  which  were  afterwards  built  in  the  inland 
paits  of  the  country  were  not  ertded  in  regions  which 
prefented  a  fertile  foil,  copious  harvefts,  excellent  pa¬ 
stures,  a  m'ld  and  falubriou3  climate,  and  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life.  Thefe  pla  -e?,  which  had  hitherto 
been  fo  well  cultivated  by  a  numerous  and  flourifhing 
people,  were  now  totally  difregarJed.  Very  foon  they 
exhibited  only  a  deplorable  pidure  of  a  horrid  defert ; 
and  this#wildnefs  muff  have  been  more  melancholy  and 
hideous  than  the  dreary  afped  of  the  earth  before  the 
origin  of  foe  ie  ties.  The  traveller,  who  was  led  by  ac¬ 
cident  or  euriofity  into  thefe  defolate  plains,  could  not 
forbear  abhorring  the  barbarous  and  bloody  authors  of 
fuch  devaffation8,  while  he  reflected  that  it  was  not 
o^  ing  even  to  the  ciuel  illnfions  of  glory,  and  to  the 
fanaticifm  of  conqnefl,  but  to  the  flupid  and  abjed  de¬ 
fire  of  gold,  that  they  had  facrificed  fo  much  more  real 
t-reafure,  and  fo  numerous  a  population. 


This  infatiable  thirfl  of  gold,  which  neither  tended  Pern* 
to  fubfiftence,  fafety,  nor  policy,  was  the  only 
tive  for  eftablifhing  new  fettlements,  fomc  of  which 
have  been  kept  up,  while  feveral  have  decayed,  and 
others  have  been  formed  in  their  dead.  The  fate 
of  them  all  has  correfponded  with  the  difeovery,  pro- 
grefs,  or  declenfion,  of  the  mines  to  which  they  were 
fubordinate.  $3 

Fewer  errors  have  been  committed  in  the  means  ofManner  of 
procuring  provifions.  The  nat.ves  had  hitherto  lived  iIv,ng  °f 
hardly  on  any  thing  elfe  but  maize,  fruits,  and  pulfe,thc  natiVC9* 
for  which  they  had  ufed  no  other  feafoning  except  fait 
and  pimento.  Their  liquors,  which  were  made  from 
different  roots,  were  more  diverfified  :  of  thefe  the  chi- 


ca  was  the  molt  ufual ;  but  the  conquerors  were  not 
fatisfitd  either  with  the  liquors  or  with  the  food  of  the 
people  they  had  fubdued.  They  imported  vines  from 
the  Old  World,  which  foon  multiplied  fufficiently  in 
the  fands  of  the  coafts  at  lea,  Pifca,  Nafca,  Mcque* 
qua,  and  Truxillo,  to  furnifh  the  colony  with  the  wine 
and  brandy  it  wanted.  Olives  fucceeded  ftill  better  ; 
and  yielded  a  great  abundance  of  oil,  which  was  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  mother-country.  Over  fruits 
were  tranfplanted  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Sugar  fuc- 
ceeds  fo  well,  that  none  of  any  other  growth  can  be 
compared  to  that  which  is  cultivated  in  thofe  parts, 
where  it  never  rains.  In  the  inland  country  wheat  and 
bailey  were  fown  ;  and  at  length  all  the  European 
quadrupeds  were  foon  found  grazing  at  the  fqot  of  the 
mountains. 

This  was  a  confiderable  ftep  ;  but  there  ftill  remain¬ 
ed  much  more  to  be  done.  After  they  had  provided 
for  a  better  and  a  greater  choice  of  fubfiftence,  the  next 
care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  have  adrefs  more  commo¬ 
dious  and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Peruvian^ 

Thefe  were,  however,  better  clothed  than  iny  other 
American  nation.  They  owed  this  fuperiority  to  the 
advantage  which  they  alone  poffefled,  of  having  the 
Lama  and  Pacos,  domeftic  animals  which  ferved  them, 
for  this  ufe.  See  Camelus. 

After  the  conqueft,  all  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
wear  clothes.  As  the  oppreflion  under  which  they 
groaned  did  not  allow  them  to  exercife  their  former 
induftry,  they  contented  themfelves  with  the  coarfer 
cloths  of  Europe,  for  which  they  w^ere  made  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  price.  When  the  gold  and  filver  whico  had 
efcaped  the  rapacity  of  the  conquerors  were  exhauft> 
ed,  they  thought  of  re-e(labli(hing  their  national  ma- 
nufadures.  Thefe  weie  fome  time  after  prohibited,  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  which  they  occafioned  in  the 
exports  of  the  mother-country.  The  impofiibility 
which  the  Peruvians  found  of  purchafing  foreign  (tuffs 
and  paying  their  taxes,  occalioned  permiflion  to  be 
given  at  the  end  of  ten  years  for  their  re-eftablifti- 
ment.  They  have  not  been  difeontinued  fince  that 
time;  and  have  been  brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of 
perfedion  as  it  was  poffiblc  they  could  be  under  a  con¬ 
tinual  tyranny. 

With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  a  fpccits  of  wild  pa-  Manufac- 
cos,  they  make,  at  Cufco  and  in  its  territory,  flock- turesJ  &c* 
ings,  handkerchiefs*  and  fcarfs.  Thefe  manufadures 
would  have  been  multiplied,  if  the  fpirit  of  deftrudion 
had  not  fallen  on  animals  as  well  as  on  men  The  fame 
wool,  mixed  with  th^t  of  the  fheep  imported  thither 
from  Europe,  which  have  exceedingly  degenerated, 
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Peru,  ferns  for  carpets,  and  makes  alfo  tolerably  fine  cloth. 
Fleeces  of  Inferior  quality  are  employed  in  ferges,  drug* 
ge'  ,  and  in  ail  kinds  of  coarfe  ftufls. 

The  manufa&uies  fubfervient  to  luxury  are  eftabli fil¬ 
ed  at  Arequipa,  Cufco,  and  Lima.  In  thefe  three 
towns  is  made  a  prodigious  number  of  gold  toys  and 
olate,  for  the  ufe  of  private  perfons,  and  alfo  for  the 
churches.  All  thefe  nmnufu&ureg  are  but  coarfely 
wrought,  and  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  copper  We 
feldom  difeover  more  talk  in  their  gold  and  fiiver  laces 
and  embroideries  which  their  manufa&ures  alfo  pro¬ 
duce.  This  is  not  altogether  the  cafe  in  regard  to 
their  lace,  which,  when  mixed  with  that  of  Europe, 
looks  very  beautiful.  This  la  i  manufacture  is  com* 
monly  in  the  hands  of  the  nuns,  who  employ  in  it 
'  the  Peruvian  girls,  and  the  young  Me  Lets  of  the 
towns,  who  for  the  moll  part  before  marriage  pafs  fome 
years  in  the  convent. 

Other  hands  are  employed  in  painting  and  gilding 
leather  for  rooms,  In  making  with  wood  and  ivory 
pieces  of  inlaid  work  and  fculpturc,  and  in  drawing 
figures  on  the  marble  that  is  found  at  Cucuca,  or  on 
linen  imported  from  Europe.  Thefe  different  works, 
which  are  almoit  all  manuta&ured  at  Cufco,  ferve  for 
ornaments  for  houfes,  palaces,  and  temples  i  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  them  is  not  bad,  but  the  colours  are  neither 
exadf  nor  permanent.  If  the  Indians,  who  invent  no¬ 
thing,  but  are  excellent  imitators,  had  able  mafter3  and 
excellent  models,  they  would  at  lead  make  good  co 
pyitts.  At  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  fome  works 
of  a  Peruvian  painter,  named  Michael  ds  St  Jacques , 
were  brought  to  Rome;  and  the  connoifleurs  difeover- 
,  ed  marks  of  genius  in  them. 

Of  the  Though  the  Peruvians  were  unacquainted  with  coin, 

mines  of  they  knew  the  life  of  gold  and  fiiver ;  for  they  em- 
gold  and  ployed  them  in  different  kinds  of  ornaments.  Indepen- 
filver.  gent  0f  what  the  torrents  and  accident  procured  them 
of  thefe  metals,  fome  mines  had  been  opened  of  little 
depth,  d  he  Spaniards  have  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  rich  produ&ions  were  drawn 
from  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  Their  pride,  which  has 
deprived  us  offo  much  ufeful  knowledge,  undoubtedly 
made  them  think,  that,  in  the  inventions  of  a  people 
whom  they  called  barbarous ,  there  was  nothing  that 
was  worthy  to  be  recorded. 

The  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Peru¬ 
vians  worked  their  mines,  did  not  extend  to  the  mines 
themfelves.  The  conquerors  opsnec  them  on  all  lides. 
At  firft  the  gold  mines  tempted  the  avarice  of  the 
greater  number.  Fatal  experience  difeouraged  thofe 
whom  paffion  had  not  blinded.  ’  They  clearly  faw, 
that,  for  fome  enormous  fortune Suraifed  in  this  manner, 
great  numbers,  who  had  only  moderate  fortunes,  were 
totally  ruined.  Thefe  mines  funk  into  fuch  diferedit, 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  abandoned, 
the  government  was  obliged  to  take  the  20th  part  of 
their  produce,  inftead  of  the  fifth  which  it  at  firft  re* 
ceived. 

The  mines  of  fiiver  were  more  common,  more  equal, 
and  richer.  They  even  produced  fiiver  of  a  fingular 
fpecies,  rarely  found  elfewhere.  Towards  the  fea- 
coaft,  great  lumps  of  this  metal  are  found  in  the 

lands.  . 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  mines  which  are 
infinitely  more  important,  and  are  found  in  the  rocks 


and  on  the  mountains.  Several  of  them  gave  falfe  Peru, 
hopes.  Such,  in  particular,  was  that  of  Uciintaya, 
difeovered  in  1713  This  was  only  an  incrutfation  of 
rjmoil  mnffive  fiiver,  which  At  firft  yielded  fcveral  mil¬ 
lions,  but  was  feon  exliaufled. 

Others  which  were  deeper  have  been  alike  defeited.  j 

Their  produce,  though  equal  to  what  it  was  originally, 
was  not  fnfficient  to  fupport  the  expence  of  working 
them,  which  augm  nted  every  day  w  The  mines  of  Qui¬ 
to,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa,  have  experienced  that  revo¬ 
lution  which  awaits  many  of  the  reft.  I 

There  are  greater  numbers  of  very  rich  mines  which 
the  waters  have  invaded.  The  difpofition  of  the  ground, 
which  from  the  fummit  of  the  Cordilleras  goes  conti¬ 
nually  (helving  to  the  South  Sea,  nuift  neceffarily  ren¬ 
der  thefe  events  more  common  at  Peru  than  in  other 
places.  This  inconvenience,  which  with  greater  care 
and  fkill  might  often  have  been  prevented  or  diminiffi- 
ed,  has  been  in  fome  inftances  remedied. 

Jofeph  Salcedo,  about  the  year  1660,  had  difeover¬ 
ed,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Puna,  the  mine  of  Lay- 
cac<«ta.  It  was  fo  rich,  that  they  often  cut  the  fiiver 
with  a  chifel.  Profperity  had  fo  elevated  the  mini  of 
the  proprietor,  that  he  permitted  all  the  Spaniards  | 

who  came  to  feek  their  fortune  in  this  part  of  the  New 
World,  to  work  fome  days  on  their  own  account,  with¬ 
out  weighing  or  taking  any  account  of  the  prefents  he 
made  them.  This  generofity  drew  around  him  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  people,  whofe  avidity  made  them 
quarrel  with  each  other,  and  the  love  of  money  made 
them  take  up  arms  and  fall  upon  one  another;  and  their 
benefa&or,  who  had  negledled  no  expedient  to  prevent 
and  extinguifii  their  fanguinary  contentions,  was  hang¬ 
ed  as  being  the  author  of  them.  Whilft  he  was  in  pri-  1 

fon,  the  water  got  pofiefiion  of  his  mine.  Superftitioa 
foon  made  it  imagined  that  this  was  a  puniftiment  for 
the  horrid  a  61  they  had  perpetrated  againft  him.  This 
idea  of  divine  vengeance  was  revered  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  at  laft,  in  1740,  Diego  de  Bacna  afibciated  with 
other  opulent  people  to  avert  the  fprings  which  had 
deluged  fo  much  treafure.  The  labours  which  this 
difficult  undertaking  required,  were  not  finiffied  till 
1754.  The  mine  yields  as  much  now  as  it  did  at  firft. 

But  mines  ftill  richer  than  this  have  been  difeovered.  \ 

Such,  for  example,  is  that  of  Potoii,  which  was  found 
in  the  fame  country  where  the  Incas  worked  that  of 
Porco. 

An  Indian,  named  Hualpa ,  in  1545,  parking  fome 
deer,  in  order  to  climb  certain  fteep  rocks  laid  hold  of  1 

a  buffi,  the  roots  of  which  loofened  from  the  earth,  and 
brought  to  view  an  ingot  of  fiiver.  The  Indian  had 
recourfe  to  it  for  his  own  ufe  ;  and  never  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  treafure  every  time  that  his  wants  or  his  de¬ 
fires  folicited  him  to  it.  The  change  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  his  fortune  was  remarked  by  one  of  his  coun-  j 

trymen,  and  he  difeovered  to  him  the  fecret.  The  two  I 

friends  could  not  keep  their  counfel  and  enjoy  their 
good  fortune.  They  quarrelled  ;  on  which  the  indif- 
creet  confident  difeovered  the  whole  to  his  mailer,  Vil~ 
laroell,  a  Spaniard  who  was  fettled  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Upon  this  the  mine  became  known,  and  was 
worked  ;  and  a  great  number  of  them  were  found  in 
its  vicinity  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  their  dire&ion  is  from  north 
to  fouth.  The  molt  intelligent  people  of  Peru  have 

obferved. 
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o;  fci  »c'c!,  that  this  is  in  general  the  direction  or  the 
rieheft  mines. 

The  lame  of  what  was  pa  fling ‘at  Potofi  foon  fpread 
abroad  ;  and  there  was  quickly  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  a  town,  confiding  of  6o,coo  Indians  and 
10,000  Spaniards.  The  fterllity  of  the  foil  did  not 
prevent  its  being  immediately  peopled.  Corn,  fruit, 
docks,  American  fluffs,  European  luxuries,  arrived 
there  from  every  quarter.  Industry,  which  every wheie 
follows  the  current  of  money,  could  not  fearch  for  it 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  at  its  fonree.  It  evidently 
appeared  that  in  1738  thefe  mines  produced  annually 
near  978,000  1.  without  reckoning  the  filver  which  was 
not  regiftered,  and  what  had  been  carried  off  by  fraud. 
From  that  time  the  produce  has  been  fo  much  dimi- 
niihed,  that  no  more  than  one-eighth  part  of  the  coin 
which  was  formeiy  llrnck  is  now  made. 

At  the  mines  of  Potofi,  and  all  the  mines  of  South 
America,  the  Spaniards,  in  purifying  their  gold  and 
diver,  ufe  mercury,  with  which  they  are  f applied  from 
Guan^a  Velica.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  this 
mine  was  clifcovered  in  1564.  The  trade  of  mercury 
was  then  ftill  free  :  it  became  an  exclufive  trade  in 
1571.  At  this  period  all  the  mines  of  mercury  were 
(hut ;  and  that  of  Guanca  Velica  alone  was  worked, 
the  property  of  which  the  king  referved  to  himielf. 
It  is  not  found  to  diminifh.  This  mine  is  dug  in  a 
prodigioufly  large  mountain,  60  leagues  from  Lima.  In 
its  profound  abyfs  are  feen  flreets,  fquares,  and  a  cha¬ 
pel,  where  the  myfleries  of  religion  on  all  feflivals  are 
celebrated.  Millions  of  flambeaux  are  continually  kept 
to  enlighten  it. 

Private  people  at  their  own  expence  work  the  mine 
of  Quanta  Velica.  They  are  obliged  to  deliver  to 
government,  at  a  flipulated  price,  all  the  mercury 
they  extract  from  it.  As  foon  as  they  have  procured 
the  quantity  which  the  demands  of  one  year  require, 
the  work  is  fufpended.  Part  of  the  mercury  is  fold  on 
the  fpot,  and  the  reft  is  fent  to  the  royal  magazines 
throughout  all  Peru  ;  from  whence  it  is  delivered  out 
at  the  fame  price  it  is  fold  for  in  Mexico.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  has  occafioned  many  of  the  mines  to 
drop,  and  prevented  others  from  being  opened,  is  in* 
excufable  in  the  Spanifh  fyftem.  The  court  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  in  this  refpedl,  merits  the  fame  reproaches  as  a 
miniftry  in  other  countries  would  incur,  that  would  b§ 
blind  enough  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  implements  of  agri¬ 
culture.  # 

The  mine  of  Guan9a  Velica  generally  affe&s  thofe 
who  work  in  it  with  convulfions :  this  and  the  ether 
mines,  which  are  not  lefs  unhealthy,  are  ail  worked 
by  the  Peruvians.  Thefe  unfortunate  vi&ims  of  an  in- 
fatiable  avarice  are  crowded  all  together  and  plunged 
raked  into  thefe  abyfies,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
are  deep,  and  all  excefflvely  cold.  Tyranny  has  in¬ 
vented  this  refinement  in  cruelty,  to  render  it  impof- 
fible  for  any  thing  to  efcape  its  reftlefs  vigilance.  If 
there  are  any  wretches  who  long  fuivive  fach  barbari¬ 
ty,  it  is  the  ufe  of  cocoa  that  preferves  them. 

In  the  Cordilleras,  near  the  city  of  Paz,  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  remarkable  height,  called  Illimani ,  which  doubt- 
lefs  contains  immenfe  riches  ;  for  a  crag  of  it  being 
fome  years  ago  fevered  by  a  flafh  of  lightning,and  falling 
on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  fuch  a  quantity  of  gold 
was  found  in  the  fragments,  that  for  fome  time  that 
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metal  was  fold  at  Paz  for  eight  pieces  of  eight  per 
ounce  ;  but  its  fummit  being  perpetually  covered  with 
ice  and  fnow,  no  mine  has  been  opened  in  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

The  city  of  La  Paz  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and  from 
its  fituation  among  the  breaches  of  the  Cordilleras, 
the  ground  on  which  it  (lands  is  unequal,  and  it  is  alfo 
furroimded  by  mountains.  When  the  river  Titicaca  is 
increafed,  either  by  the  rain3,  or  the  melting  of  the  fuow 
on  the  mountains,  its  current  forces  along  large  mafles 
or  rocks  with  fome  grains  of  gold,  which  are  found 
after  the  flood  has  fubfided.  Hence  fome  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  riches  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of  thefe 
mountains  ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  which  appeared  in 
the  year  1  730,  when  an  Indian,  walking  ill's  feet  in 
the  river,  clifcovered  fo  large  a  lump  of  gold,  that  the 
marquis  de  Caftle  Fuerte  gave  twelve  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  for  it,  and  fent  it  as  a  prefent  to  the  king  of 
Spain. 

Balfam  of  Peru.  See  Myroxilon. 

PERUGIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s  terri¬ 
tories,  and  capital  of  Perugino.  It  is  an  ancient, 
handfome,  populous,  and  large  city,  with  a  (Long  ci¬ 
tadel,  an  univerfuy,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  The  churches, 
and  many  other  buildings  as  well  public  as  private, 
are  very  handfome.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  in  E.  Long, 
12.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  6. 

PERUGINO,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  bounded  on  the  well  by  Tufcany, 
on  the  fouth  by  Orvietano,  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchies 
of  Spoleto  and  Urbino,  an  d  on  the  north  by  the  coun  ¬ 
ty  of  Citta  Caftellana.  It  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  provin¬ 
ces  in  the  territory  of  the  church.  The  air  is  very 
pure,  and  the  foil  fertile  in  corn  and  good  wine  ;  be* 
fides,  the  lake  Perugia  fupplie3  them  with  plenty  of 
fi(h.  The  capital  town  is  Perugia.  The  lake  is  eight 
iniks  from  the  city,  and  is  almofl  round,  being  about 
five  miles  in  diameter;  in  it  there  are  three  ifiands.  This 
province  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  and  near  as  much 
in  breadth. 

Perugino.  See  Montanini. 

PERUKE.  See  Perruke. 

PERUVIAN  bark.  See  Cinchona,  and  Je» 
suits  BarL 

PERUVIANA,  a  general  name  given  to  that  vaft 
peninfula,  extending  itfelf  from  the  ifthmus  of  Dariert 
to  Cape  Horn,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the 
Terra  Magellanica  and  the  Cape  form  the  vertex.  It 
includes  the  whole  of  South  America,  although,  as  13 
well  known,  all  the  countries  included  within  thefe 
limits  do  not  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  crown 
of  Spain.  See  Terra  Firma. 

PESARO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
pope,  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It 
is  a  large  place,  whofe  ftreets  are  paved  with  bricks. 
The  cafUe  is  very  well  fortified,  the  harbour  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  cathedral  church  magnificent.  The  en¬ 
virons  are  remarkable  for  producing  good  figs,  of 
which  they  fend  large  quantities  to  Venice.  It  is  feat¬ 
ed  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fogha, 
on  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat. 

43-56- 

PESCARA,  a  very  ftrong  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Abruzzo  ;  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  falls  into’ 

the 
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P«fceniu3  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  E.  Long,  r  j.  2.  N.  Lat. 
42. 27.  • 

PESCENIUS  Niger.  See  Niger. 
PESCHIERA,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Veronefe,  with  a  caftle,  and  a  ftrong  fort;  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Mincio,  or  Menzo,  which  proceeds 
from  the  lake  Garda.  E.  Long.  1 1.  4.  N.  Lat.  45,  27. 

PESENAS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  and  in  the  diocefe  of  Agde  ;  delightfully 
feated  on  the  river  Pein,  12  miles  north-eaft  of  Be- 
feirs,  and  eight  north  of  Agde.  E.  Long.  3.  34.  N. 
Lat.  43.  28. 

PESSARY,  in  medicine,  a  folid  fubftance  compo- 
fed  of  wool,  lint,  or  linen,  mixed  with  powder,  oil, 
wax,  See .  made  round  and  long  like  a  finger,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  introduced  into  the  exterior  neck  of  the  ma¬ 
trix*  for  the  cure  of  feveral  uterine  diforders. 

PEST,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  Danube,  in 
a  fine  plain,  over-againft  Bud?,  85  miles  fouth-eafl  of 
Prefburg.  E.  Long.  18.  25,  N  Lat.  47.  24. 

PESTILENCE,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  the 
Plague. 

PETAGUEL,  a  territory  of  South  America,  in 
Brafil,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dele  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  fea ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  captainfhip  of  Rio- 
Grande  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Tupuys.  It  contains 
mines  of  filver. 

PETAL,  in  botany,  one  of  the  coloured  leaves 
which  compofe  the  flower. 

PETALISM,  a  mode  of  deciding  on  the  guilt  of 
citizens  fimilar  to  the  Athenian  Ostracism.  It  was 
introduced  in  Syracufe  about  the  year  before  Chrift 
460,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  the  richer 
citizens,  who  had  often  about  that  time  aimed  at  the 
diadem.  To  prevent,  therefore,  the  evils  daily  arifing 
from  thence,  and  to  bring  down  the  afpiring  minds  of 
the  wealthy  citizens,  the  Syracufans  were  forced  to 
make  a  law  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  oftracifm; 
for  as  at  Athens  every  citizen  was  to  write  on  a  fliell 
the  name  of  the  perfon  whom  they  conceived  to  be 
the  moft  likely,  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  adhe¬ 
rents,  to  afpirc  to  the  crown  ;  fo  at  Syracufe  they 
were  to  write  on  a  leaf  the  names  of  fuch  as  they  ap¬ 
prehended  powerful  enough  to  ufurp  the  fovereignty. 
When  the  leaves  were  counted,  he  who  had  the  moft 
fuffrages  againft  him  wa3,  without  any  farther  in¬ 
quiry,  banifhed  for  five  years.  This  new-contrived 
method  of  impairing  the  eftates,  and  weakening  the 
intereft  of  the  overgrown  citizens,  was  called  peta- 
tifm,  from  the  Greek  word  petalon ,  which  fignifies  “  a 
leaf.”  This  law  was  attended  with  many  evil  confe- 
quences ;  for  thofe  who  were  moft  capable  of  go¬ 
verning  the  commonwealth  were  driven  out,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs  committed  to  the  mean- 
eft  of  the  people  ;  nay,  many  of  the  chief  citizens, 
who  were  able  to  render  their  country  great  fervice, 
fearing  to  fall  under  penalties  of  this  law,  withdrew 
from  the  city,  and  lived  private  in  the  country,  not 
concerning  themfelves  with  public  affairs  :  whence  all 
the  employments  being  filled  with  men  of  no  merit  or 
experience,  the  republic  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
ready  to  fall  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion. 
The  law  therefore  of  petalifm,  upon  more  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  was  repealed  fbon  after  it  had  been  firft 
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enabled,  and  the  reins  of  government  were  again  put 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  knew  how  to  manage 
them. 


Petard, 

Petau. 
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PE  TARD,  in  the  art  of  war. 

56,  and  Plate  CCXXIV. 

PETAU  (Denis),  or  Dionyjius  PETAnus,  a  French 
Jefuit  of  great  erudition,  born  at  Orleans  in  1583. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  literature,  and  obferving 
ftrong  parts  and  an  excellent  genius  for  letters  in  his 
fon,  he  took  every  means  in  his  power  to  improve  them. 
He  ufed  to  tell  his  fon,  that  he  ought  to  qualify  him- 
felf  fo,  as  to  be  able  to  attack  and  confound  “  the 
giant  of  the  Allophylas  meaning  that  moft  eminent 
fcholar  Jofeph  Scaliger,  whofe  abilities  and  learning 
were  allowed  to  have  done  great  honour  and  much  fer¬ 
vice  to  the  reformed.  Young  Petavius  feems  to  have 
entered  readily  into  his  father’s  views  ;  for  he  ftuaied 
moft  intenfely,  and  afterwards  levelled  much  of  his 
ei  udition  againft  Scahgcr.  He  joined  the  ftudy  of 
the  mathematics  to  that  of  the  belles  lettres  :  and  af¬ 
terwards  applied  himfelf  to  a  courfe  of  philofophy, 
which  he  began  in  the  college  of  Orleans,  and  finifh- 
ed  at  Paris.  He  afterwards  maintained  thefes  in  Greek, 
which,  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  Latin  ;  and  the  Latin, 
it  is  faid,he  underftood  better  than  he  did  his  own  native 
language.  When  he  was  pretty  well  advanced,  he  had 
free  accefs  to  the  king’s  library,  which  he  often  vL 
fited  on  account  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  manuferipts. 
Among  other  advantages  which  accompanied  his  lite¬ 
rary  purfuits,  was  the  friendfhip  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
whom  Henry  IV.  called  to  Paris  ia  1600.  It  was  at 
Cafaubon’s  inftigation,  that  Petavius,  though  then  but 
very  young,  undertook  an  edition  of  The  Works  of 
Synefius.  In  this  edition  he  corre&ed  the  Greek  from 
the  manuferipts,  tranflated  that  part  which  yet  re¬ 
mained  to  be  trafiflated  into  Latin,  and  wrote  notes 
upon  the  whole.  He  was  blit  19  years  of  age  when 
he  was  made  profeflor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity 
of  Bourges ;  and  he  fpent  the  two  following  years  irt 
ftudying  the  ancient  philofophers  and  mathematicians. 
In  1604,  when  Morel,  profeflor  of  Greek  at  Paris, 
publifhed  The  Works  of  Chryfoftom,  fome  part  of 
Petavius’s  labours  on  Synefius  were  added  to  them  ; 
from  the  title  of  which  we  learn,  that  he  then  took 
the  name  of  Pains «  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Petavius,  His  own  edition  of  The  Works  of  Sy¬ 
nefius  did  not  appear  till  1612. 

He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  in  ifSoy, 
and  did  great  credit  to  it  by  his  vaft  and  profound  eru¬ 
dition.  He  became  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  there  was  no  way  of  ferving  it  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  that  of  criticifing  and  abufing 
its  adverfaries.  He  was  moft  bitter  again Scaliger  ; 
nor  did  he  even  fpare  his  friend  Cafaubon  whenever  he 
came  in  his  w7ay.—  Petavius  excelled  particularly  in 
the  dark  fcience  of  chronology  ;  the  learned  world  in 
general  being  obliged  to  him  for  fome  exa&  and  nice 
difqiiifitions  on  this  fubjeft.  His  chief  work,  which 
is  in  great  repute  to  this  day,  he  intitled,  Rafwnarium 
Temporum .  It  is  an  abridgement  of  univerfal  hiftory, 
from  the  earlieft  times  to  1632,  in  chronological  order, 
with  refeiences  to  proper  authorities.  It  was  impro¬ 
ved,  and  feveral  additions  made  to  it,  by  Perizonius, 
and  others  after  his  death.  T  his  eminent  father,  atter 
a  very  laborious  life,  died  at  Pari3  in  the  end  of  the 

year 
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year  1652,  aged  69.  Gaflendus,  in  hia  life  of  Peref- 
chius,  fays  he  was  the  raoft  confummate  fcholar  the 
Jefu  ts  ever  tad  ;  an  opinion  very  likely  to  be  true, 
when  we  confider  that  he  often  contended  fuccefsfully 
with  Scaliger,  Salmafius,  and  others,  whofe  abilities 
have  been  univerfally  acknowledged.  His  judgment, 
however,  was  not  equal  to  his  erudition,  and  his  con- 
troverfial  writings  are  full  of  fourncfs  and  fpleen.  We 
have  the  following  chara&er  of  a  great  work  of  Pe- 
tavius  by  an  author  of  much  celebrity,  but  who  per¬ 
haps  is  as  much  binfied  on  the  fide  of  dnfi  ielity  as  he 
thinks  this  learned  Jefuit  was  in  favour  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  Dogmata  Thcologica  of  Petavius  are  a 
work  of  incredible  labour  and  compafs  :  the  volumes 
whi :h  relate  folcly  to  the  incarnation  (two  folios,  5th 
and  6th,  of  837  pages)  are  divided  into  16  books — the 
firll  of  his  hiftory,  the  remainder  of  controverfy  and 
doflrine.  The  Jefuit’s  learning  is  copious  and  cor¬ 
real  ;  his  Latinity  is  pure,  his  method  clear,  his  argu¬ 
ment  profound  and  well  connefted  :  but  he  is  the  flave 
of  the  fathers,  the  fcourge  of  heretics,  and  the  enemy 
of  truth  and  candour,  as  often  as  they  are  inimical  to 
the  Catholic  caufe. 

PETAW,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Stiria.  It  is  a  handfome 
place,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Drave,  35  miles  north  * 
eafl  of  Cilley,  and  109  fouth  of  Vienna.  E.  Long. 

J 5.  36.  N.  Lat.  46.  40. 

PETCHELI,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  China,  and 
the  chief  in  the  whole  empire  ;  bounded  on  the  eafl 
by  the  fea,  on,  the  north  by  the  great  wall,  on  the 
weft  by  Chanfi,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Chantong  and 
Honan.  This  province  contains  nine  cities  of  the 
firft  clafs,  which  have  feveral  others  under  their  jurif- 
diftion ;  thefe  are  about  40  in  number,  lefs  confide- 
rable  indeed,  but  all  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditch¬ 
es.  Pctcheli  has  few  mountains.  Its  foil  is  fandy, 
and  produces  very  little  rice  ;  but  all  other  kinds  of 
grain  abound  there,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruit  trees  we  have  in  Europe.  It  pays  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  emperor,  which,  according  to  Father  Mar¬ 
tini,  confifts  of  601,153  bags  of  rice,  wheat,  and 
millet;  224  pounds  of  linfeed  ;  45,135  of  fpun  filk  ; 
13,748  of  cotton  ;  8,737,248  truffes  of  ftraw  for  the 
horfes  belonging  to  the  court,  and  180,870  meafures 
of  fait,  each  containing  124  pounds;  which  is  pro-  . 
portionably  much  inferior  to  that  paid  by  other  pro¬ 
vinces. 

“  It  is  remarked  that  the  people  of  this  province 
have  not  the  fame  aptitude  for  acquiring  the  fciences 
as  thofe  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  they  are  more  robuft  and  warlike,  and  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  endure  the  hardfhips  and  fatigue  of 
war.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Chinefe  of  all  the 
other  northern  countries. 

“  The  face  of  the  country  here  being  flat  and  level* 
permits  the  ufe  of  a  kind  of  carriage,  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  which  appears  to  be  rather  fingular.  Father 
Martini,  one  of  the  firft  mifTionaries  in  China,  thus 
deferibes  it  :  ‘  They  ufe,  in  the  province  of  Pctcheli, 
a  kind  of  chariot  with  one  wheel,  and  conftru&ed  in 
£uch  a  manner,  that  there  is  room  in  the  middle  for 
only  one  peifon,  who  fits  as  if  on  horfeback  ;  the 
driver  pufhes  behind,  and,  by  means  of  wooden  levers, 
makes  the  chariot  advance  with  fafety  and  expedition, 


This  has  perhap9  given' rife  to  the  report  of  chariot3  Petchelh. 
driven  in  that  country  by  the  wind,  which  the  Chi-  v"— 
nefe  dired  over  land  with  fails,  as  they  do  (hips  at 
fea/  A  French  miffionary,  who  traverfed  this  pro¬ 
vince  in  1768,  feems  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
kind  of  carriage.  ‘  We  quitted  the  canal  (fays  he) 
t©  travel  in  carts,  which  is  cuftoaiary  in  this  part  of 
China  ;  but  it  is  difagreeable  beyond  defeription.  The 
cart  is  amazingly  clumfy,  and  has  a  great  refemhlance 
to  the  carriage  of  a  gun  :  there  is  room  in  it  for  only 
one  perfon,  who  is  frequently  obliged  to  fit  crofs  leg- 
ged,  as  our  taylors  do  in  Europe  ;  it  jolts  prodigi- 
oufly  ;  and,  while  the  traveller  is  expofed  to  the 
fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  fuch  clouds  of  duft  fome* 
times  arife  as  almoft  fuffocate  him/ 

“  The  temperature  of  the  air  of  this  province  does 
not  feem  to  agree  with  its  latitude.  Although  Pet- 
cbeli  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  42d  degree  of 
north  latitude,  yet  all  the  rivers  there  are  fo  much 
frozen  during  four  months  in  the  year,  that  horfes  and 
waggons  with  the  heavieft  loads  may  fafeiy  pafs  them. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  body  of 
ice  is  formed  in  one  day,  and  that  feveral  are  necef- 
fary  to  thaw  only  the  furface.  What  may  appear  no 
lefs  extraordinary  is,  that  during  thefe  fevere  frofts 
one  does  not  feel  that  (harp  and  pinching  cold  which 
accompanies  the  production  of  ice  in  Europe.  Thefe 
phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  by  attribu¬ 
ting  them  to  the  great  quantity  of  nitre  which  is  found 
difperfed  throughout  this  province,  and  to  the  ferenity 
of  the  Hey,  which,  even  during  winter,  is  feldom  ob- 
feured  by  a  cloud.  The  phyfical  explanation,  which 
we  have  given  of  this  fingular  temperature,  is  fully- 
confirmed  by  experiments  lately  made  by  Father  A- 
miot  at  Peking,  which  convinced  him,  that  in  this 
capital  and  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  feven  or  eight 
leagues  around,  the  water,  air,  and  earth,  equally 
abound  with  nitre. 

“  With  regard  to  the  water,  the  facility  with  which 
it  freezes,  the  folidity  of  the  ice  and  its  duration,, 
evidently  announce  the  prefence  of  nitre.  A  tub  fill¬ 
ed  with  water,  placed  near  one  of  Rheamur’s  thermo¬ 
meters,  had  its  furface  immediately  frozen,  when  the 
mercury  flood  only  one  degree  above  the  freezing 
point;  and  when  it  flood  three  degrees  below  freezing,, 
the  water  became  a  folid  mafs  of  ice,  if  the  diameter 
of  the  veflel  did  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  four  or  five  inches.  This  water, 
when  the  weather  was  fine,  continued  in  the  fame  ftate 
of  congelation  as  long  as  the  mercury  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer  did  not  rife  higher  than  three  degrees  above 
o  ;  when  the  mercury  rofe  higher,  it  then  began  to 
diffolve,  but  fo  flowly,  that  two  or  three  days  were 
fcarcely  fuflicient  to  reftorc  it  to  its  former  fluidity.” 

Grofier  goes  on  to  relate  other  experiments  of  Father 
Amiot,  which  were  made  with  a  view  to  difeover 
the  caufe  of  the  water’s  freezing  fo  in  this  temperate 
climate  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  “  if  the 
waters,  of  the  province  of  Petcheli  contain  much 
nitre,  it  is  no.  lefs  certain,  that  the  air  which  one 
breathes  there  is  abundantly  impregnated  with  it.  The 
following  are  indubitable  proofs  of  it:  ift,  Notwitta 
Handing  unwholefome  food,  fuch  as  the  flefh  of  the 
greater  part  of  domeftic  animal3  that  have  died  of  old 
age  or  difeafe,  which  the  people  of  this  province 
&  greedily 
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FetchcYv  greedily  devour,  notwithflanding  filth  and  all  the  in- 
Peter  conveniences  resulting  from  low,  damp,  and  confined 
_ 1  _ -  »  lodgings,  where  all  the  individuals  of  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily  are,  as  it  were,  heaped  one  upon  another,  the 
plague  never  makes  its  appearance  in  Petcheli ;  and 
the  people  are  feklom  attacked  by  any  of  thofe  epide¬ 
mical  diftempers  which  are  fo  common  in  Europe. 
2clly,  Provifions  of  every  kind  may  be  kept  at  Peking 
a  long  while,  without  being  fuhjtd:  to  corruption.  Rai- 
fins-aie  eaten  there  frefh  even 'in  May,  apples  and 
pears  till  midfummer  ;  wild  boars,  flags,  deer,  roe¬ 
bucks,  rabbits,  bares,  pheafants,  ducks,  geefe,  and 
all  kinds  of  game  brought  from  Tartary  to  Peking 
after  the  commencement  of  winter ;  fifh  of  every 
fpecies,  tranfported  from  the  rivers  of  Leaotong — will 
keep  without  the  aflillance  of  fait,  in  their  flate  of 
congelation,  for  two  or  three  months,  although  they 
areexpofed  every  day  in  the  markets,  carried  from 
the  markets  to  private  houfes,  ;nd  from  private  houfes 
brought  back  to  the  markets  until  they  are  all  fold, 
which  does  not  happen  before  the  end  of  March.  It 
h  certain,  that  thefe  faffs  announce  an  antifeptic  qua¬ 
lity  in  the  air,  which  mud  undoubtedly  proceed  from 
tine  great  quantity  of  nitre  contained  in  it. 

“  3(dy,  The  earth  which  forms  the  foil  of  Pet¬ 
cheli  abounds  no  lefs  with  nitre  ;  whole  fields  may  be 
feen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  it.  Every  morning  $t  funrife  the  coun¬ 
try  in  certain  cantons  appears  as  white  as  if  fprinkied 
by  a  gentle  fall  of  fnow.  If  a  quantity  of  this  fub- 
fiance  be  fwept  together,  a  great  deal  of  kien,  nitre, 
and  fait,  may  be  extracted  from  it.  The  Chinefe  pre¬ 
tend,  that  this  fait  may  be  fubllituted  for  common' 
fait ;  however  this  may  be,  it  13  certain,  that,  in  the 
extremity  of  the  province  towards  Siuen-hoa-fou,  poor 
people  and  the  greater  part  of  the  peafants  make  ufe  of 
no  other.  With  regard  to  the  kien  procured  from 
the  earth,  they  ufe  it  for  walking  linen,  as  we  do 
foap.  Although  the  land  of  Petcheli  is  replete  with 
nitious  particles,  it  docs  not,  however,  form  dry  de- 
ferts;  it  is  cultivated  with  care,  and  becomes  fruitful 
by  inccfinnt  labour.  The  earth  is  frozen  in  winter  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  does  not  become 
foft  before  the  end  of  March.  This  may  fufficiently 
explain  why  the  froft  kills  plants  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Peking,  which  Mr  Linnaeus  railed  in  Sweden,  al¬ 
though  it  is  20  degrees  farther  north  than  the  capital 
of  the  Chinefe  empire.” 

PETECHIiE,  in  medicine,  a  name  given  to  thofe 
fpots,  whether  red  or  of  any  other  colour,  which  ap^ 
pear  in  malignant  fevers. 

PETE  L  I  A.  See  Strongoli. 

PETER  (St),  the  apoille,  born  at  Bethfaida, 
was  f:*  of  John,  Jona,  or  Joanna,  and  brother  of  St 
Andrew  (John  i.  42,  43.)  Elis  full  name  was  Simon 
or  Simeon  ;  but  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  the 
•apofth’fhip,  he  changed  his  nr  me  into  Cephas,  that  is, 
in  Syriacj  a  Jane  or  a  rock  ;  in  Latin,  petra,  .  whence 
Peter.  He  was  a  married  man  ;  and  had  his  houfe, 
his  mother  in  law,  and  his  wife,  at  Capernaum,  upon 
the  lake  of  Gennefareth  (Mark  i.  29.  Mat.  viii.  14. 
Luke  iv.  38.)  St  Andrew,  having  been  firft  called  by 
Jefus  Chrift,  met  his  brother  Simon,  and  told  him 
/John  i.  41.)  we  have  found  the  Mefliah,  and  then 
brought  him  to  jefus.  Jefus  beholding  him,  faid  to 


him,  You  are  Simon  fon  of  Jona;  henceforth  you  fall  P 
be  called  Cephas ,  that  is,  Jione  or  rock.  After  having  “ 
palled  one  day  with  our  Saviour,  they  returned  to  their 
ordinary  occupation,  which  was  fifhing.  Yet  it  is 
thought  they  were  prefent  with  him  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana  in  Galilee.  This  happened  in  the  30th  year 
of  the  vulgar  Chri Ilian  era. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  Jefus  Chrift  be* 
ing  on  the  fhore  of  the  lake  of  Gennefareth,  faw  Peter 
and  Andrew  bufy  about  their  fifhery,  and  wafhing  their 
net*  (Luke  v.  1,2,  3.)  He  entered  into  their  boat, 
and  bid  Peter  throw  out  his  nets  into  the  fea,  in  order 
to  fifh.  Peter  obeyed  him,  though  he  had  already 
fifhed  the  whole  night  without  catching  any  thing. 
They  took  fo  many  fifties  at  this  draught,  that  their 
own  veil'd,  and  that  of  James  and  John  fons  of  Zehe- 
dee,  were  filled  with  them.  Then  Peter  threw  himfeif 
at  the  feet  of  Jefus,  and  faid  to  him,  Depart  from  me, 
Lord,  for  I  am  a  Tinner.  Then  Jefus  faid  to  them, 
Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fifhers  of  men.  He 
faid  the  fame  thing  to  James  and  John  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  they  quitted  their  boats  and  nets,  and  followed 
our  Saviour. 

Some  time  after,  Jefus  coming  to  Capernaum  entered 
into  the  houfe  of  St  Peter,  where  his  mother-in  law 
lay  lick  of  a  fever.  Ke  immediately  healed  her,  and 
fhe  began  to  miniiler  to  him  (Luke  iv.  38.  and  Mat. 
viii.  14.)  A  little  while  befoie  the  feaft  of  the  paflfover 
of  the  following  year,  being  the  3 2d  of  the  vulgar  era, 
after  Jefus  returned  into  Galilee,  he  made  choice  of 
twelve  apoilles,  among  which  St  Peter  has  always  the 
iirft  place  (Mat.  x.  2.  Luke  vi.  13.)  One  night  that 
Jefus  Chrift  walked  upon  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Gennefareth,  St  Peter  afked  him  leave  to  come  and 
meet  him  (Mat.  xiv.  28,  29.)  Jefus  gave  him  leave; 
but  he  feeing  a  great  wave  coming,  was  afraid,  and 
therefore  began  to  fink.  Then  Jefus  held  him  up,  and 
faid,  O  man  of  little  faith,  why  was  you  afraid?  Af-  * 
terwarda  landing  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  and  the 
multitude  that  he  had  fed  the  day  befoie  beyond  the 
lake  being  come  to  him  at  Capernaum,  he  ipoke  to 
them  of  his  body  and  of  his  blood  which  he  was  ta 
give  to  his  difciples  to. eat  and  drink.  This  fo  offend¬ 
ed  the  multitude,  that  feveral  of  them  quitted  him 
thereupon.  He  therefore  allied  his  apoflles  if  they 
alfo  would  leave  him  ;  to  which  Peter  replied,  To 
whom  fhall  we  go,  Loid  ;  for  thou  hafl  the  word3  of 
eternal  life  (John  vi.  53,  54,  S:c.)  One  day,  as  our 
Saviour  was  near  Ciefarea  Philippi,  he  afked  his  apoftles 
whom  the  world  took  him  for  ?  they  anfwered,  that 
fome  faid  he  was  John  the  Baptill  ;  others,  Elias;  and 
others  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  But  whom 
do  you  fay  I  am  ?  fays  Jefus  Chrift.  Simon  Peter 
anfwered,  Thou  art  Chrift,  the  fon  of  the  living  GoJ. 
Jefus  then  faid  unto  Peter,  Bleffcd  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjona  ;  for  fkfh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  father  which  is  in  heaven  (Mat.  xvi.  13, 

14,  &c.)  And  1  fay  unto  thee,  that,  as  thou  art 
Peter,  fo  upon  this  rock  will  1  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  fhall  not  prevail  againft  it  ;  and  l  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  thou  fhalt  bind  011  earth  fhall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  fhalt  loofe  upon  earth 
fhall  be  loofed  in  heaven.  About  fix  or  eight  day* 
after  this,  our  Saviour  taking  Peter,  Janies,  and  John, 
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up  a  high  mountain,  apart  from  the  other  difciples,  not  only  to  prifon,  but  to  death  itfelf.  But  Chnft  ^ 
(bowed  them  a  glimpfe  of  his  glory,  and  was  tranpfi-  declared  to  him,  that  lie  would  be  fo  far  from  follow- 

'  T  1  ing  him  to  death  that  he  would  abjure  him  three  times 


gured  before  them  (Ma 
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2,  See.  and  Luke  ix. 
28.)  Whereupon  Peter,  feeing  Mofes  and  Elias  to¬ 
gether  with  Jefus,  cried  out  to  them  in  an  ecftacy, 
Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  i  if  you  pleafe,  we 
will  make  three  tents ;  one  for  you,  one  for  Mofes, 
and  one  for  Elias. 

Jefus  returning  from  thence  to  Capernaum,  thofe 
that  gathered  the  tribute- money  came  to  Peter,  and 
faid,  Does  not  your  matter  pay  tribute  ?  Where¬ 
upon  Jefus  ordered  Peter  to  throw  his  line  into  the 
fea,  and  that;  he  fhould  find  wherewith  to  pay  the  toll 
for  them  two  in  the  mouth  of  the  firft  fifh  he  fhould 
take.  Peter  obeyed  ;  and  finding  a  piece  of  money 
in  the  mouth  of  the  fifh,  lie  gave  it  to  the  tribute- 
gatherers,  as  he  was  diie&ed.  One  day,  as  Jefus  was 
difcourling  concerning  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries  (Mat. 
xviii.  21,  22.),  St  Peter  afked  him,  how  often  they 
mutt  forgive,  and  whether  it  was  fufficieiit  to  pardon  an 
offender  feven  times  ?  Jefus  told  him,  I  fay,  you  mult 
pardon  not  only  as  far  as  feven  times,  but  even  feven  - 
ty  times  feven.  Upon  another  occafion  (Mat  xix. 
27  —  29  as  our  Sav  our  was  fpeaking  of  the  danger 
of  riches,  Peter  faid  to  him,  Lord,  we  have  left  all 
things  to  follow  thee;  what  reward  fhall  we  have  for  it? 
*  Jefus  anfwered  him,  I  tell  you  in  truth,  that  you  who 
have  left  ail  things  to  follow  me  fhall  receive  an  hundred 
fold  even  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other  eternal  life  ; 
and  at  the  laft  day,  when  the  Son  of  man  fhall  come  to 
judge  the  world,  you  fhall  fit  upon  twelve  thrones  to 
judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael. 

On  the  Tuefiay  before  our  Saviour’s  pafiion^  Peter 
fhowed  him  the  fig-tree  he  had  curfed  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  which  was  now  dried  up  and  withered  (Mark  xi. 
22 — 2  1.);  and  the  day  following,  as  they  fat  upon 
the  mountain  of  Olives,  he,  with  the  other  apoftles, 
afked  Jefus  when  the  temple  was  to  be  dtftroyed 
(Mat.  xxiv.  1,  2,  &c.  Mark  xili.  1,  2,  See .  Lukexxii.) 
On  Thurfday  he  was  feut  with  St  John  to  prepare  all 
things  for  the  paffover  ;  and  at  evening,  when  Jefus 
was  come  into  the  city  with  his  apoftles,  ypd,  being  fet 
down  at  table,  began  to  fpeak  of  lum  that  fhould 
.•  betray  him,  Peter  made  iigns  to  John  to  afk  him 
who  this  fhould  be  (John  xiii.  24.)  After  fupper, 
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the  greateft  among  thtm  :  whereupon  Jefus  Chrift, 
laying  afidchis  garments:  betook  himfelf  to  wafh  their 
feet,  to  give  them  an  example  of  humility  in  his  own 
perfen.  St  Peter  at  firft  made  fome  difficulty,  and 
would  not  fuffer  his  mafter  to  wafh  his  feet  :  but  Jefus 
telling  him,  that  if  he  did  not  wafh  his  feet,  he  could 
have  no  part  in  him  ;  St  Peter  replied,  Lord,  wafh 
not  only  my  feet,  but  my  hands  «md  head  alfo  (John 
xiii  6  —  10.) 

Some  time  after,  Jefus  faid  to  him  (Luke  xxii.  31, 
32, See:),  Peter,  Satan  has  defired  to  lift  you  as  men  fife 
v  heat:  but  I  have  prayed  for  you,  that  your  Pith  may 
not  fail :  and  when  you  are  converted,  confirm  your 
brethren.  By  this  he  warned  St  Peter  of  his  fall,  that 
was  juft  at  hand,  and  of  his  renouncing  him;  from 
winch,  by  the  affiftanee  of  God,  he  was  afterwards  to 
i  recover.  St  Peter  then,  afked  him,  where  he  was  go¬ 
ing  ?  and  f  id,  he  was  ready  to  follow  him  everywhere, 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  1. 
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and  faw  the  linen  clothes  wherein  the 


body  had  been  wrapt.  He  went  then  into  the  fepulchre, 
and  John  with  him  ;  after  which  they  returned  to  Je- 
rufalem,  not  knowing  what  ‘  had  come  to  pafs.  But 
foon  after  Jefus  appeared  to  the  holy  women,  who  had 
come  firft  to  the  fepulchre,  and  bid  them  give  his 
apoftles  notice  of  his  rcfurre&ion.  And  the  fame  day 
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that  very  night  before  the  cock  fhould  crow,  or  be¬ 
fore  break  of  day.  When  fupper  was  ended,  he  went 
to  the  garden  of  Olives,  where,  taking  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  he  went  with  them  apart,  that  they  might 
be  witneffe8  of  his  agony.  Peter,  though  before  he 
had  fhowed  fo  much  refolution,  yet  fell  afieep  with  the 
reft  ;  which  occafioned  Jefus  to  fay  to  him,  Do  you 
fleep,  Simon?  Could  you  not  watch  with  me  one  hour? 
(Mark  xiv.  37.  Mat.  xxvi.  40,  See.) 

Judas  being  come  with  the  foicliers  to  feize  Jefus, 
Peter  drew  his  fword,  and  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  one 
called  Malchus,  who  was  fervant  to  the  high-priefl : 
but  Jefus  b‘d  him  put  up  his  fword  into  the  fcabbard  ; 
and  told  him,  that  all  thofe  that  fought  with  the  fword 
fhould  perifii  by  the  fword :  and  at  the  fame  time 
healed  Malehus’s  ear  (John  xviii.  10,  &.c.)  Peter 
followed  Jefus  afar  off,  as  far  as  the  houfe  of  Caiaphas, 
and  was  let  in  by  means  of  another  difciple,  who  was 
known  in  the  family.  The  foldiers  and  fervants  that 
had  brought  Jefus,  having  lighted  a  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  Peter  mingled  among  them  to  warm  him¬ 
felf  alfo  ;  when  a  maid- fervant,  having  looked  earneftly 
upon  him,  faid,  Surely  this  man  was  with  Jefus  of 
Nazareth.  But  Peter  made  anfwer,  L  know  not  what 
you  fay,  for  I  do  not  fo  much  as  know  fhe  man.  Pre¬ 
sently  after  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  when  imme¬ 
diately  the  cock  crew.  A  little  while  after  another 
maid  faid  to  thofe  that  were  prefent,  This  man  wa3 
with  Jefus  of  Nazareth.  But  Peter  den:ed  it  with  ar* 
oath.  About  an  hour  after,  one  of  the  company  af¬ 
firmed  that  Peter  was  a  difciple  of  Jefus.  Others  in¬ 
filled  upon  the  fame  thing  ;  and  faid,  that  Purely  he  was 
one  of  them,  for  his  very  fpeech  betrayed  him  to  be  a 
Galilean.  Laflly,  one  of  them,  being  a  kinfman  of 
Malchus  whofe  ear  Peter  had  cut  off,  affirmed  the  fame 
thing  ;  and  alked  him,  Did  not  I  fee  you  with  him  in 
the  garden  ?  Peter  again  denied  it  with  an  oath,  pro- 
telling  that  he  did  not  know  the  man.  And  at  the 
fame  time  the  cock  crowed  the  fecond  time.  Then 
Jefus,  being  in  the  fame  hall,  and  not  far  from  Peter, 
looked  upon  him  ;  and  Peter  then  remembering  wh*t 
Jefub  had  faid  to  him,  that  before  cock-crow  he  fhould 
deny  him  thrice,  he  went  out  of  Caiaphas’s  houfe,  and 
wept  bitterly  (Mat  xxvi.  73,  75.  Mark  x’v.  34,  72.) 

Very  probably  he  remained  in  fecret,  and  in  tears, 
all  th'e  time  of  our  Saviour  ’s  paifion,  that  is,  all  Friday 
a  ,d  Saturday  following  ;  but  on  Sunday  morning, 
Jefus  being  rifen,  and  Mary  having  been  at  the  tomb, 
and  not  finding  the  body  of  Jefus,  fire  came  in  haile 
into  the  city,  to  tell  Peter  and  John  that  they  had 
taken  away  their  mafter,  and  that  file  could  not  find 
where  they  had  put  him.  Peter  and  J  hn  made  halle 
thither,  and  John  coming  firft,  did  not  go  into  the  fe¬ 
pulchre.  Peter  then  coming  up  to  him,  prefently 
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our  Saviour  alfo  appeared  to  Peter,  to  comfort  him, 
and  affure  him  that  his  repentance  had  been  accept¬ 
able  to  him. 

Some  days  after,  St  Peter  being  returned  into  Galilee 
as  Jefus  had  commanded  him,  and  going  to  fifh  in  the 
fea  of  Galilee,  or  in  the  lake  of  Gennefaretli,  with  fome 
other  of  the  apoftles,  Jefus  appeared  to  them  on  thefhore, 
and  bid  them  throw  out  their  nets  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  veffd.  They  threw  them  out,  and  took  fuch  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  fifties  that  they  could  not  draw  up  their  nets 
again.  Then  St  John  faid  to  Peter,  It  is  the  I.ord.  Peter 
immediately  girded  up  himfelf,  for  he  was  naked,  and 
fvvimming  to  ftiore  he  came  to  Jefus :  then  drawing 
their  nets  to  fhore,  Jefu3  dined  with  them.  After 
dinner,  Jefus  faid  to  Peter,  Simon,  fon  of  Jona,  do  you 
love  me  more  than  thefe  ?  He  anfwered,  Yea,  Lord, 
you  know  that  I  love  you.  Jefus  fays  to  him,  Then 
feed  my  lambs.  He  put  the  fame  queftion  to  him 
again  ;  and  Peter  making  the  fame  anfwer,  our  Lord 
faid  to  him  again,  Feed  my  fheep.  This  he  repeated 
a  third  time  ;  at  which  St  Peter  was  troubled,  and 
faid,  You  know,  Lord,  that  I  love  you.  Jefus  re¬ 
plied  to  him,  “  Feed  my  fheep.  I  tell  you  for  a  truth, 
that  when  you  were  young,  you  girded  yourfelf  and 
went  where  you  pleafed ;  but  now  you  are  old,  ano¬ 
ther  {hall  gird  you,  and  lead  you  where  you  would 
not  go.”  This  he  faid  to  let  him  know  what  death 
he  w?s  to  die.  At  the  fame  time,  Peter  feeing  St  John 
the  Evangclift,  faid  to  our  Saviour,  Lord,  what  muft 
become  of  him  ?  Jefus  anfwered,  64  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  does  that  concern  you  ?  Do 
you  follow  me.”  Thus  he  refufed  to  declaie  in  what 
manner  St  John  fhould  end  his  life. 

After  that  Jefus  Chrift  had  afeended  into  heaven, 
and  that  the  apoftles  had  been  witneffes  of  his  afeen- 
fion,  they  returned  to  Jerufalem,  to  wait  there  for  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  whom  our  Saviour  had  promifed  to  fend 
tiiem  ;  and  being  affembled  together  in  a  houfe,  they 
cortinued  there  in  prayer,  and  in  the  union  of  chari¬ 
ty,  till  the  time  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  defeended  upon 
them,  in  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire.  During  this  in¬ 
terval,  St  Peter  propofed  to  the  apoftles,  and  to  the 
reft  of  the  affembly,  to  fill  up  the  place  that  the  trai¬ 
tor  Judas  had  left  vacant  in  the  apoilleftiip.  The  pro- 
pofal  was  agreed  to  by  all ;  and  two  perfons  were  pro¬ 
pofed,  Jofeph  Barfabns  and  Matthias :  upon  this  lail 
the  lot  fell ;  and  from  that  time  he  was  admitted  one 
of  the  apoftles.  The  tenth  day  after  the  afeenfion  of 
our  S  viour,  being  the  day  of  Pentecoll,  the  Holy 
Ghoft  having  defeended  upon  the  apoftles,  and  upon 
all  the  faithful  that  were  aiTembled  with  them,  and  ha¬ 
ving  replenifhed  them  with  fupernatural  gifts,  and 
efpecially  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  all  thofe  who  were 
witneffes  of  this  miracle  exprefied  their  admiration  at 
it ;  and  there  being  upon  that  day  at  Jerufalem  a  great 
many  Jews  from  feveral  provinces  of  the  eaft,  they 
could  not  comprehend  by  what  means  thefe  men,  who 
were  Galileans,  fhould  fpeak  the  languages  of  all  thefe 
pagan  nations  (Ads  ii.  i,  2,  See.)  Some  of  them  faid, 
that  the  apoftles  were  full  of  new  wine.  But  St  Peter 
Handing  up,  told  them,  that  what  they  heard  and  faw 
was  not  the  effed  of  drunkennefs,  but  was  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  promife  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  made  by 
the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  28.),  to  fend  his  fpiiit  upon  all 
and  to  give  the  ipiril  of  prophecy  to  young  and 


old,  to  men  and  women.  He  afterwards  fpoke  to  them 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  told  them  that  he  was  the  true 
Mefliah,  that  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead  as  the  ferip- 
ture  had  foretold  he  fhould  ;  declaring  that  himfelf  and 
the  other  apoftles  were  witneffes  of  hia  refurredion  ; 
of  his  afeenfion  into  heaven,  and  of  the  mifCon  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  the  vifible  effeds  of  which  they  faw  with 
their  own  eyes  in  the  gifts  of  languages  wherewith 
they  had  been  replenifhed. 

Then  thofe  that  heard  him  were  touched  with  com- 
pundion,  and  afked  the  apoftles,  Brethren,  what  fhall 
we  do  ?  Peter  anfwered  them,  Repent,  and  be  bap, 
tized,  and  yon  fhall  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Then 
he  inftruded  them,  baptized  them,  and  that  very  day- 
three  thoufand  perfons  were  added  to  the  church 
(Ada  iii.  1,  2,  See.)  Some  days  after,  St  Peter  and 
John,  going  to  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayers,  met 
at  agate  of  the  temple  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from 
his  birth,  fo  that  he  was  carried  about.  This  man 
feeing  Peter  and  John, afked  alms  of  them:  upon  which 
Peter  faid  to  him,  Silver  or  gold  I  have  not ;  but  fuch 
as  1  have  I  give  thee  :  In  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Na¬ 
zareth,  rife  up  and  walk.  Prefently  the  man  got  up, 
and  went  into  the  temple  along  with  them,  lifting  up 
his  voice,  and  glorifying  God.  He  held  St  Peter, 
telling  the  people  then  affembled  all  that  happened  un¬ 
to  him.  Then  Peter,  taking  this  occafion,  told  the 
people,  that  it  was  not  by  his  own  power  that  he  had 
performed  the  miracle  they  fo  much  wondered  at,  but 
that  it  was  by  the  power  of  Jefus  Chrift  that  this  man 
was  healed.  He  then  laid  before  them  the  great  crime 
they  had  committed,  in  putting  Jefus  Chrift  to  death, 
who  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  Mefliah  5. 
and  after  be  had  fhewn  them  by  all  the  prophecies 
that  Chrift  was  to  die  thus,  he  exhorted  thenvto  repent¬ 
ance,  and  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  the  death  of  Chrift. 

He  was  thu3  fpeaking  to  the  people,  when  the  priefts 
and  Sadducees  coming  upon  them,  laid  hold  on  Peter 
and  John,  and  put  them  in  prifon,  until  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  it  being  now  late  (A<fts  iv.  1,  2,  &c.)  But 
the  number  of  thofe  that  were  converted  this  day  at 
the  fecond  preaching  of  St  Peter  was  about  five  thou¬ 
sand.  The  day  following,  the  rulers,  magiftratts,  and 
chief  priefts  being  affembled  on  this  occafion,  ordered 
the  apoftles  to  be  brought  before  them  ;  and  then  afk¬ 
ed  them,  by  whofe  authority  they  performed  the  mi¬ 
racle  of  healing  the  lame  man  >  St  Peter  anfwered, 
that  it  was  in  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  whom 
they  had  crucified,  and  whom  God  raifed  again  from 
the  dead.  The  afTembly  were  furprifed  at  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  apoftles  upon  this  occafion  :  but  came  to  a 
refolution  to  difmifs  them,  charging  them  an  the  fam«^ 
time  to  teach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jefus;  and 
threatening  them  if  they  fhould  perfift  in  difobedience* 
to  thefe  orders.  The  two  apoftles  returned  to  their 
brethren,  and  related  to  them  all  that  had  palled  j 
which  having  heard,  the  brethren  raifed  their  voices 
to  heaven,  begging  God  to  give  them  ftrength  and 
courage  to  declare  his  word  with  perfect  liberty  ;  and 
having  finifhed  their  prayers,  the  place  fhook  wherein 
they  were  affembled,  and  they  were  again  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghoft. 

At  this  time  many  of  the  faithful  fold  their  eftatea,  * 
and  brought  the  money  to  the  apoftles  (id.  v.  1,2, 
&c.)  Of  this  number  was  a  man  galled  Ananias,  with 
a  hia. 
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his  -wife  Sapphlra,  who,  by  a  private  agreement  be- 
tween  themldves,  concealed  a  part  of  the  money  for 
which  they  had  fold  their  land,  and  brought  the  reft 
to  St  Peter,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  fum.  Ananias  came 
firft  ;  and  St  Peter  faid  to  him,  Ananias,  how  came 
Satan  to  feduce  you,  and  to  prevail  with  you  to  lie  to 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  concealing  part  of  the  price  of 
your  land  ?  It  is  not  men  that  you  thought  to  impofe 
on,  but  God.  Immediately  Ananias  fell  down  dead, 
and  they  carried  him  out  and  buried  him.  About 
three  hours  after  his  wife  Sapphira  came  in,  and  St 
Peter  faid  to  her  almoft  the  fame  things  he  had  before 
faid  to  her  hufband,  and  immediately  fhe  fell  down 
alfo,  and  gave  up  the  ghoft.  This  affair  infufed  a 
great  awe  in  the  whole  church,  and  amongft  all  thofe 
that  heard  of  it.  (See  Adis  v.) 

The  number  of  believers  considerably  increafed  eve¬ 
ry  day  ;  fo  that  they  even  brought  out  the  Tick  into 
the  ftreets,  and  laid  them  where  Peter  was  to  pafs,  that 
at  leafl  his  fhadow  might  cover  fome  of  them,  by  which 
means  they  were  healed  of  their  diftempers.  Then  the 
high-prieft  and  his  affociates,  that  is,  the  Pharifees, 
caufed  the  apoftles  to  be  apprehended  and  put  into 
prifon.  But  an  angel  brought  them  forth,  and  hid 
them  go  into  the  temple,  and  there  boldly  declare  all 
the  words  of  life  which  God  had  taught  them.  This 
they  performed  :  upon  which  the  princes  and  priefts 
caufed  them  to  be  brought  before  them  ;  and  having 
demanded  why  they  had  difobeyed  their  orders,  in 
continuing  to  fpeak  ftill  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
Peter  and  the  apoftles  anfwered,  that  it  was  more  ne- 
ceffary  to  obey  God  than  man.  This  anfwer  provoked 
thtm  very  much,  and  they  were  going  to  condemn 
them  to  death,  when  Gamaliel  prevailed  with  them  to 
change  their  refolution,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that 
if  this  matter  proceeded  from  God,  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  oppofe  it;  but  if  othervvife,  then  it  fhould  foon 
vamfh  of  it  ft  If.  So  they  difmiffed  the  apoftles,  after 
giving  them  thirty-nine  ftripes  a  piece,  and  charged 
them  to  fpeak  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  St  Stephen,  a  perfecution 
was  carried  on  againft  the  faithful  at  Jerufalem, and  they 
were  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  feveral  places.  The 
apoftles  alone  continued  at  Jerufalem  (A6l$  viii.  i,  2, 
3,  &c.)  St  Philip  the  deacon  going  to  Samaria,  the 
Samaritans  received  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  feveral 
of  them  were  baptized.  Thei  St  Peter  and  St  John 
repaired  thither  alfo,  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghoft  ; 
which  St  Philip,  being  only  a  deacon,  had  not  power 
to  do.  Simon  the  magician  was  alfo  baptized  among 
others ;  and  admiring  the  power  that  the  apoftles  had, 
of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghoft,  would  have  bought  the 
fame  power  of  the  apoftles,  and  accordingly  offered 
money  to  St  Peter.  But  Peter  with  indignation  re¬ 
plied  to  him,  Thy  money  and  thou  perifh  together, 
who  thinkeft  the  gifts  of  God  can  be  bought  with 
money  !  Thou  haft  no  part  with  us,  nor  haft  any  pre- 
tenfions  to  this  miniftry,  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  be¬ 
fore  God.  Repent  therefore  of  this  wickednefs,  and 
pray  to  God  if  p£rhap3  he  will  pardon  the  wicked 
thoughts  of  thy  heart.  After  this  Peter  and  John  re¬ 
turned  again  to  Jerufalem.  See  A6I3  viii. 

.  **^e  fire  °f  perfecution  being  now  pretty  well  ex- 
tinguifhed,  St  Peter  departed  from  Jeiufalem  (A&s 
&c,)>  an^  vijiting  the  difciples  from  city  to  ci- 
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ty>  camc  alfo  to  fee  the  faints  that  dwelt  at  Lydda. 
Here  he  found  a  man  called  .vEneas,  who  had  been ' 
paralytic  for  eight  years.  St  Peter  faid  to  him,  M- 
neas,  rife  up  ;  Jefus  Chrift  the  Lord  cures  you.  He 
prefently  got  up  ;  and  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  that 
faw  the  miracle  were  converted  to  the  Lord.  There 
was  alfo  at  Joppa  a  certain  holy  woman,  named  Tabi¬ 
tha,  who  happening  to  die  while  St  Peter  was  at 
Lydda,  the  difciples  fent  to  delire  him  to  come  to 
them.  Whereupon  St  Peter  came,  and  entering  into 
the  chamber  where  Tabitha  lay  dead,  he  caufed  every 
body  to  go  out,  and  betook  himfelf  to  prayers.  Then 
turning  himfelf  towards  the  corpfe,  he  faid,  Tabitha, 
?n*e*  wkich  mftant  fhe  opened  her  eyes,  and  fee- 
nig  St  Peter,  Ihe  fat  up.  This  miracle  was  much 
tamed  at  Joppa,  and  was  the  occafion  that  many  were 
converted.  St  Peter  flayed  there  a  good  while,  'taking 
up  his  lodging  with  one  Simon  a  tanner. 

Now  there  was  at  Caefarea  of  Paleftine  a  centurion 
called  Cornelius,  a  man  that  feared  God  (Afts  x  i 

V  3n/’ifr  wfe°Tm  il  was  reveaIed  by  an  angel,  that 
he  mould  fend  to  Joppa  to  Peter,  who  fhould  tell  him 
what  he  had  to  do.  Cornelius  immediately  fent  two 
of  his  fen-ants;  and  while  they  were  upon  the  road,  the 
Lord  fent  a  vihon  to  Peter,  to  prepare  him  to  go  to 
th,s  man  without  any  ferupfe,  although  he  was  not  a 
Jew  ;  for  as  yet  the  door  of  the  gofpel  had  not  been 
opened  to  the  Gentiles.  St  Peter,  then  being  at  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  fell  into  a  trance,  and  faw,  as  it  were, 
a  great  Iheet  of  linen  let  down  from  heaven,  which  was 
full  of  all  kinds  of  animals  and  reptiles,  both  clean  and 
unclean.  He  had  this  vihon  three  times,  and  heard  a 
voice,  faying,  Anfe  Peter,  kill  and  eat.  But  Peter 
anfwered,  Lord,  I  have  never  eaten  any  thing  unclean. 
Ihe  voice  replied,  Call  not  that  unclean  which  God 
has  pun hed.  Alter  which  the  (heet  was  again  taken 
up  into  heaven.  At  the  fame  time,  the  men  came  in 
tlm  had  been  fent  by  Cornelius.  They  acquainted 
him  with  what  had  happened  to  their  mafter,  and  de- 
hred  him  to  go  along  with  them  to  Csefarea.  The 
day  following  St  Peter  fet  out  thither,  and  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  fome  of  the  brethren  of  Joppa.  (See 

When  Peter  was  returned  to  Jerufalem,  the  faithful 
of  the  cireumcifion  faid  to  him,  why  have  you  gone 
unto  the  uncircumcifed,  and  why  did  you  eat  with 
them  ?  but  Peter  having  related  to  them  all  that  paired, 
they  were  fatisfied,  and -glorified  God  who  had  given, 
the  gift  of  repentance  leading  to  life  as  well  to  the 
Gentiles  as  to  the  Jews.  It  is  thought,  that  a  little 
this  Peter  went  to  Antioch,  where  he  founded 
the  Chriftian  church  of  which  he  was  hi. ‘hop  (Gab 
ii.  il.)  It  is  believed  that  he  continued  here  feven 
years,  though  not  conftantly  :  for  during  this  time,  he 
went  to  Jerufalem,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Afia  Mi¬ 
nor,  to  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontu3,  as  is  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  epiftle  that  he  afterwards  addretfed  to 
the  faithful  of  thefe  provinces.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Rome,  in  the  42d  year  of  the  Chriftian  era;  ami 
it  is  thought  that  at  his  leaving  Antioch  he  there  fix  . 
ed  St  Ignatius  in  his  place.  Euftbius  thinks,  that  the 
chief  occafion  of  his  going  to  Rome  was  to  opnofe  Si¬ 
mon  Magus,  who  by  his  deceits  had  pet  verted' a  great 
number  of  perfons.  However  the  prefence  of  St  Pe- 
ter,  and  the  true  miracles  that  he  oppofed  to  thetricki 
F  f  a 
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Peter,  of  Simon,  ruined,  or  much  diminiftied,  the  reputation 
of  this  impoftor. 

St  Peter,  leaving  Rome,  came  to  Jerufalem  at  the 
paffover,  in  the  44^  ycar  °f  the  Chriftian  era,  when 
Herod  Agrippa  began  to  perfecute  the  church.  That 
prince  put  St  James  the  Greater,  brother  of  John,  to 
the  fword  (Ads  xii.  i,  See.)  ;  and  perceiving  that  his 
death  was  agreeable  to  the  Jews,  he  moreover  caufed 
Petet  to  be  apprehended  and  put  in  prifort,  with  a 
dcfign  of  executing  him  publicly  after  the  paffover. 
Butthe  very  night  that  Herod  thought  of  putting  him 
to  death,  as  Peter,  loaded  with  chains,  was  a  Deep  be- 
tween  two  foldiers,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  awakened 
him,  broke  off  his  chains,  opened  the  prifon  door,  and 
brought  him  out  the  length,  of  a  ftrett.  Then  the 
angel  leaving  him,  he  came  to  the  houfe  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  John,  where  many  of  the  faithful  were  af- 
fembled  at  prayers ;  and  having  knocked  at  the  door, 
a  damfel  named  Klioda  came  to  open  it ;  but  when  fhe 
heard  Peter’s  voice,  in  dead  of  opening  the  door,  {he 
ran  in  a  tranfport  of  joy  to  acquaint  the  family  that 
Peter  was  at  the  door.  Thofe  that  heard  her  could 
not  believe  it,  and  faid,  it  was  his  angel,  and  not  him- 
felf:  but  continuing  to  knock,  and  being  let  in,  he 
informed  them  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 

He  then  left  Jerufalem ;  but  we  are  not  told  what 
became  of  him  till  the  time  of  the  council  held  at  Jc- 
rufalem  in  the  year  51.  It  is  thought  that  before  this 
time  he  made  his  fecond  journey  to  Home,  from  whence 
lie  wrote  his  firft  epiille. 

St  Peter  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  in  the  year  5  r 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  had  banifhed 
all  Jews  from  thence,  becaufe  of  the  tumults  they  con¬ 
tinually  raifed  there,  excited  by  one  Chreftus,  as  Sue¬ 
tonius  fay?,  meaning  probably  by  this  name  Jefus 
Chrift.  The  apoftie  then  returned  into  Judea,  where 
was  held  the  council  of  Jerufalem  ;  in  which,  after  a 
jftridt  examination  of  the  matter  propofed  to  Pc  Ur  and 
the  apofties,  he  fpoke  to  them  with  much  wifdom, 
faying  (  Uts  xv.  7,  8,  &c.),  that  God  having  given 
his  Holy  Ghoft  and  the  gift  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles 
as  well  a3  to  the  Jew?,  they  ought  not  to  impofe  the 
yoke  of  the  legal  obfervances  on  the  new  con  verts,  which 
(as  he  fays }  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been  able 
to  bear.  But  we  believe,  that  it  is  through  the  grace 
of  Jefus  Chrift  that  both  we  and  they  fhall  be  faved. 
St  James  the  Lefs,  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  feconded  this 
opinion  of  St  Peter  ;  and  the  council  came  to  this  con- 
clufion,  That  no  new  obligation  fliould  be  impofed  on 
the  Gentiles,  but  only  that  they  fhould  be  required  to 
abftain  from  fornication,  from  the  i}fe  of  Hood,  and 
from  meats  offered  to  idols.  The  refolution  of  this 
council  was  written  to  the  faithful  of  Antioch,  becaufe 
it  was  there  this  quell  ion  was  firft  ftarted. 

Some  time  after,  St  Peter  coming  to  Antioch  (Gal. 
ii.  11,  &c.),he  eat  and  drank  with  the  Gentiles,  with¬ 
out  regarding  that  diilin&ion  of  meats  enjoined  by  the 
law  But  a  ter  that,  when  fome  of  the  faithful  of  Je- 
rululem  came  to  Antioch,  being  converted  Jews-,  St 
Pet  r,  out  of  fear  to  offend  them,Teparated  himfelf  from 
the  converted  Gentiles,  and  would  no  longer  eat  with 
them  as  before.  St  Paul  fearing  that  what  St  Peter 
did  might  be  interpreted  as  if  he  had  a  deiire  to  ob¬ 
lige  the  Gentiles  to  judaize.  and  to  fubmit  themfelves 
to  the  yoke  of  the  law*  and  fo  to  revoke  and  annul 


what  he  himfelf  had  determined  in  the  council  of  Je-  Peter, 
rufalem,  be  withftood  Peter  to  his  fau5,  and  openly  w ’""V"— 
expoftulated  with  him,  telling  him,  he  was  much  hi 
the  wrong  to  endeavour  to  oblige  the  Gentiles,  at 
leaft  tacitly  1  y  his  own  manner  of  a&ing,  to  live  as 
the  Jews  do  ;  und-St  Peter  received  this  repreheniion 
with  filence  and  humility. 

The  particulars  of  St  Peter’s  life  are  little  known 
from  the  fift  year  of  the  vulgar  era,  in  which  the 
council  of  Jerufalem  was  held,  till  his  laft  journey  to 
Rome,  which  waa  fome  time  before  his  death.  Then 
being  acquainted  by  revelation  that  the  time  of  his 
death  was  not  far  off  (2  Pet.  i.  14.),  he  had  a  mind 
to  write  to  the  faithful  that  had  been  converted  by 
him,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  truth?  he  had  before 
taught  them.  He  fent  them  therefore  his  fecond 
ep  die. 

St  Peter  and  St  Paul  came  to  Rome  abouc  the  fame 
time,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  65,  where  they  performed 
many  miracle*,  and  made  many  converts.  Simon  Ma¬ 
gus  by  his  tricks  continued  here  to  deceive  the  people, 
pre  ending  himfelf  to  be  the  Mefliah,  and  even  at¬ 
tempting  to  aftend  into  heaven  :  for  having  caufed 
himlelf  to  be  carried  up  into  the  air  by  his  daemons, 
in  a  fiery  chariot,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  betook  them- 
felves  to  their  prayers  ;  and  then  the  impoftor,  b  ing 
forfaken  by  his  daemons,  fell  down  upon  the  ground, 
which  fall  fome  time  afterwards  occafioned  his  death. 

See  Simon  Magus. 

Soon  after  this,  St  Peter  was  taken  up  and  thrown 
into  prifon,  where  it  is  faid  he  continued  for  nine 
months  ;  at  laft  he  was  crucified  at  Rome  in  the  Via 
Oftia;  with  his  head  downwards,  as  he  himfelf  had  de- 
fired  of  his  executioners.  This  he  did  out  of  a  fenfe 
of  humility,  for  fear  it  ftiould  be  thought,  as  St  Am- 
brofe  fay 8,  that  he  affedled  the  glory  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  the  more  to  augment  the  pain  of  his  execution. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  body  of  St  Peter  was  at  firft  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  catacombs,  two  miles  from  Rome,  from 
whence  it  was  afterwards  tranfported  to  the  Vatican, 
where  it  has  lain  ever  fince.  His  feftival  is  celebrated 
with  that  of  St  Paul  on  the  29th  of  June.  St  Peter 
died  in  the  65th  year  of  the  vulgar  era,  after  having 
been  bifhop  of  Rome  for  about  24  or  25  years.  His 
age  might  be  a'  out  74  or  75  years.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  that  St  Linus  was  his  fucceffor.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  portraiture  that  ^ieephorus  gives  us  of  St 
Peter,  which  he  has  probably  taken  from  the  ancient 
pi&ures  that  were  preferved  of  this  apoille.  He  was 
not  fat,  but  pretty  tall  and  upright,  having  a  fair  and 
palifh  countenance.  The  hair  of  his  head  and  beard 
was  thick,  frizzled,  and  not  long.  His  eyes  were 
black,  and  blood-fhot  ;  his  eye-brows  protuberant  and 
lofty  ;  his  nofe  fomething  longr  and  rather  fiat  than 
fharp. 

The  two  epiftles  of  St  Peter  are  addreffed  to  thofe 
Jewifh  converts  who  were  fcattered  throughout  Pon- 
tus,  Galatia,  &c.  not  only  upon  the  persecution  raifed 
at  Jerufalem,  but  upon  former  difperfions  of  the  Jews 
into  thofe  places  on  feveral  other  occafions.  The  firft' 
epiftle  is  principally  defigned  to  comfort  and  confirm 
them  under  thofe  fiery  trials  and  manifold  tempta¬ 
tions  they  were  then  fubje&  to,  and  to  dired:  and  in- 
ftrudf  them  how  to  behave  in  the  feveral  ftates  and  re¬ 
lations  both  of  the  civil  and  the  Chriftran  life,  that 
1  they 
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reter.  they  might  not  be  engaged  in  thofe  rebellions  againft 

l-v - CxLr  and  his  officers,  then  lomciited  among  the 

Jews  i  and  that  they  might  flop  the  mouths  of  thofe 
who  fpoke  againft  them  aa  evil  doers.  In  the  fecond 
epiftlc,  he  profecutes  the  lame  fubjcft,  to  prevent 
their  apoilacy  from  the  fnith,  on  account  of  any  per- 
feeutions  they  were  liable  to.  He  likewife  guards 
them  againft  the  corrupt  principles  of  the  gnoitica, 
and  thofe  who  fcoffed  at  the  prom ife  of  Chrilt’s  com¬ 
ing,  as  if  it  would  never  be  verified, 
tfltwf/'*  St  Peter’s  ftyle,  fays  a  modern  author,  expreffes  the 
iW#  n obit  vehemence  and  fervour  of  hia  fpirit,  the  full 
^  knowledge  he  had  of  Chrifthnity,  and  the  ftrong  af- 

fuiancc  he  had  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  his  doc¬ 
trine ;  and  he  writes  with  the  authority  of  the  firft 
man  in  the  college  of  the  apoftlea.  He  writes  with 
that  quicknefs  and  rapidity  of  ftyle*  with  thac  noble 
negledl  of  fome  of  the  formal  ccnftquences  and  nice¬ 
ties  of  grammar,  (till  prelerving  its  true  reafon,  and 
natural  analogy  (which  are  always  marks  of  a  fublime 
genius),  that  you  can  fcarce  perceive  the  paufes  of  his 
difeourfe  and  diftindion  of  his  periods.  The  great 
Jofeph  Scaliger  calls  St  Peter’s  firft  epiftle  majeftic  ; 
and  we  hope  he  was  more  judicious  than  to  exclude  the 
fecond,  though  he  did  not  name  it. 

A  noble  majefty,  and  becoming  freedom,  is  what 
diftinguifhes  St  Peter  ;  a  devout  and  judicious  perfon 
cannot  read  him  without  folemn  attention  and  awful 
concern.  The  conflagration  of  this  lower  world,  and 
future  judgment  of  angels  and  men,  in  the  third  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  fecond,  h  deferibed  in  fuch  ttrong  and  ttr- 
rible  terms,  fuch  awful  circumftances,  that  in  the  de- 
feription  we  fee  the  planetary  heavens  and  this  our 
earth  wrapped  up  with  devouring  flames,  hear  the 
groans  of  an  expiring  world,  and  the  crufhes  of  na¬ 
ture  tumbling  into  univerfal  ruin. 

The  authority  of  the  fecond  epiftlc  of  St  Peter  was 
for  fome  time  doubted  of,  as  Origen,  Eufebius,  St  Je¬ 
rome,  and  others  Lave  obferved.  What  made  the  an¬ 
cients  call  it  in  queftion,  is  the  difference  of  its  ftyle 
from  the  firft.  The  third  chapter,  which  deferibes  the 
cataftrophe  of  the  vifibie  world,  made  Grotius  think 
this  epiftle  was  wrote  after  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  ; 
becaufe  that  was  not  to  happen  till  after  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  that  city ;  upon  which  he  conje&ures,  that 
Simeon  bifhop  of  Jerufalem  is  the  author  of  this  epiftle, 
and  that  the  infenption  which  carries  St  Peter’s  name 
is  corrupted.  But  the  belt  critics  admit  this  epiftle 
to  be  the  genuine  work  of  St  Peter,  who  difeovers 
himfelf,  where  he  fays,  that  he  was  preffnt  at  our 
Lord’s  tr  nsfiguration  ;  and  where  he  tells  the  Jews, 
this  was  the  fecond  letter  he  had  written  to  them. 
The  reader  may  fe^  this  queftion  fully  difeufied,  and 
the  authority  of  this  epiftle  eftablifhed  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  the  learned  Dr  Sherlock,  in  his  Dijfertation 
on  the  authority  of  the  Second  Epiftle  of  St  Peter. 

St  Peter  has  been  made  the  author  of  feveral  books ; 
fuch  were,  his  A&s,  his  Gofpel,  his  Revelation,  his 
work  about  preaching,  and  another  about  judgment. 
There  is  extant  a  large  hiftoiy  ot  St  Peter,  cafted  the 
Recognitions ,  aferibed  to  St  Clement. 

Peter  of  B/ois,  a  learned  man  of  the  1 2th  century, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1120,  at  the  city  of  Bloia  in 
France,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name.  His  pa¬ 


rents  b  eing  opulent,  gave  him  a  learned  education.  In 
his  youth,  when  he  ftudied  in  the  liniveifity  of  Paris, 
he  was  exceffively  fond  of  poetry  ;  and  when  he  was 
a  little  further  advanced  in  liie,  he  became  110  lefs  fond 
of  rhetoric,  to  the  ftudy  of  which  he  applied  with  the 
grtateft  ardour.  From  Paris  he  removed  to  Bononia 
in  Italy,  to  acquire  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  in  the 
knowledge  of  both  which  he  very  much  excelled..  He 
appears  from  bis  writings  to  have  cultivated  medicine, 
and  feveral  branches  of  the  mathematics,  with  no  littie 
care  and  fuccefs.  The  lludy  of  theology  was  the  chief 
delight  and  bufinefs  of  his  life,  in  which  he  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  time,  and  made  the  great  eft  pro- 
grefs.  But  unfortunately  it  was  that  fcliolaitic  theo¬ 
logy,  which  confided  in  vain  attempts  to  prove  and 
explain  the  many  abfurd  opinions  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  church,  by"  the  fubtleties  of  Ariftotehan  logic. 
In  attempting  to  explain  in  this  manner  the  moil  ab¬ 
furd  of  all  opinions  that  ever  exifled  amongft  mankind, 
he  was  the  very  firfl  perfon  who  employed  the  famous* 
word  tranfubjiantiationy  which  was  loon  after  adopted 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  hath  ever  fince  made  fo 
great  a  noife.  Being  appointed  preceptor  to  William  II. 
king  of  Sicily  in  1167,  he  obtained  the  cuftody  of  the 
privy  feal;  and,  next  to  the  archbifhop  of  Palermo, 
the  prime  minifter,  had  the  greateft  influence  in  all 
affairs.  But  his  power  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for 
the  archbifhop  being  banifhed  in  1168,  our  author 
foon  after  left  the  court  of  Sicily,  and  returned  into 
France.  He  was  not  long,  however,  without  a  royal 
patron,  being  invited  into  England  by  Henry  II.  who 
employed  him  as  his  private  fccretary,  made  him  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Bath,  and  gave  him  fome  other  benefices. 
When  he  had  fpent  a  few  years  at  court,  he  conceived 
a  difguft  at  that  way  of  life  (of  which  he  hath  drawn 
a  very  unpleafing  picture  in  one  of  his  letters),  and  re¬ 
tired  into  the  family  of  Richard  archbiihop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who  had  made  him  his  chancellor  about  the  year 
1176.  In  this  llation  he  continued  to  the  death  of 
the  aichbifhop  in  1183,  enjoying  the  higheft  degree 
of  favour  with  that  prelate,  though  he  ufed  much  free¬ 
dom  in  reproving  h:m  for  his  reraiiTnefs  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church.  Our  author  remained  in  the  fame 
llation  in  the  family  of  archbifhop-  Baldwin,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Richard,  a&in g  both  a3  his  fecretaiy  and  chan¬ 
cellor.  He  was  alfo  lent  by  that  prelate  011  an  em- 
baffy  to  Rome  in  1187,  to  plead  his  cauie  before  Pope. 
Urban  III.  in  the  famous  controverfy  between  him 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  about  the  church  of* 
Hackington.  After  the  departure  of  his  friend  and 
patron  Baldwin  for  the  Holy  Land  in  119;.,  our  au¬ 
thor  was  involved  in  various  troubles  in  his  old  age, 
the  caufes  of  which  are  not  diiiiri6tly  known  ;  and 
died  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  He  appears 
from  his  works,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  moft  valuable  monuments  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourifhed,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
fincere  piety,  as  well  as  of  a  lively  inventive  genius  and 
uncommon  erudition.  His  printed  works  confift  of 
134  letters,  which. he  collected  together  at  the  defire 
of  Henry  II.  ;  of  65  fermons,  delivered  on  various 
occalions  ;  and  of  17  trails  on  different  futje&s. 

Peter  the  Hermit .  See  Croisade  and  i  ermit. 

Peter  I.  juftly  ftyled  Peter  the  Great ,  czar,  and 

afterwards* 


Peter. 
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afterward  errperor  of  RufT.a,  founder  of  the  Ruffian  Muhaekf ;  but  be  baa  been  often  beard  to  fav,  that  if 
empire;  for  though  the  country  was  well  known,  and  he  had  never  gone  to  England,  lie  had  ftili  remained' 
of  great  antiqmty,  yet  it  had  no  extent  of  power,  of  ignorant  of  that  art.  In  1700  he  had  got  toother 
pohtica!  influence,  or  of  general  commerce,  in  Europe,  a  body  of  Handing  forces,  confiding  of  30,000  foot- 
tiU  his  time.  He  was  born  in  1672  ;  and  was  pro-  and  now  the  vaft  projed  he  had  formed  'difplayed  it* 
daimed  czar  when  but  ten  years  of  age,  in  exclufion  felf  in  all  its  parts.  He  opened  his  dominions,  which 
of  John  his  elder  brother,  who,  being  of  a  fickly  con-  till  then  had  been  fhut  up,  having  firft  fent  the  chief 
it  1  tut  ion,  was  at  the  fame  time  very  weak  in  his  under-  nobility  of  his  empire  into  foreign  countries  to  improve 
it  a  riding.  Ihe  pnneefs  Sophia,  his  half  After,  made  tliemfelves  in  knowledge  and  learning.  He  invited 
an  lnlurrcction  in  favour  of  John  ;  and  to  put  an  end  into  Ruffia  all  the  foreigners  he  could  meet  with,  who 
to  the  civil  war,  it  was  at  laft  agreed  that  the  two  were  capable  of  inftru&ing  his  fubje&s  in  any  manner, 
brothers  mould  jointly  fhare  the  imperial  dignity,  and  offered  them  great  encouragement  to  fettle  in  his 
l  eter  had  been  very  ill  brought  up,  not  only  through  dominions.  This  raifed  many  difeontents  ;  and  the 
the  general  defe&s  of  the  Ruffian  education,  but  like-  defpotic  authority  he  exerted  on  that  occafion  was 
wile  through  the  arts  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  who  fur-  fcarcely  powerful  enough  to  fupprefs  them.  In  1700. 
rounded  him  with  every  tiling  that  might  ftifle  his  na-  being  ftrengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Auguftus  kin£ 
tural  defire  of  knowledge,  deprave  his  mind,  and  ener-  of  Poland,  he  made  war  on  Charles  XII.  king  of  Swe- 
vate  it  with  pleafure8.  Notwithftanding  this,  his  in-  den.  His  ftrft  ill  fuccefs  did  not  deter  him  ;  for  he 
ch nation  for  military  exercifes  differed  itfelf  in  his  ufed  to  fay,  I  know  that  my  armies  muff  be  overcome 
tenaerelt  years.  He  formed  a  company  of  50  men,  for  a  great  while;  but  even  this  will  at  laft  teach  them 
c  ommanded  by  foreign  officers,  clothed  and  exercifed  to  conquer.  He  afterwards  gained  confiderablc  ad¬ 
apter  the  German  manner.  He  entered  liimfelf  into  vantages;  and  bunded  Peterfburg  in  1703.  In  1700 
the  loweft  poft,  that  of  a  drummer  ;  and  never  rofe  he  gained  a  complete  viflory  over  the  Swedes  at  Pul- 
other  wife  than  as  a  foldier  of  fortune.  Herein  his  de-  towa.  In  1712  he  was  inclofed  by  the  Turks  on  the 
lign  was  to  teach  his  nobility,  that  merit,  not  birth,  banks  of  the  Pruth  ;  and  feemed  inevitably  loft  had 
was  the  only  title  to  military  employments.  He  re-  not  the  czarina  Catherine  bribed  the  grand  vifir*  and 
inforced  his  company  with  feveral  others,  till  at  laft  he  the  czar’s  prudence  completed  his  deliverance.  In 
had  got  together  a  confiderable  body  of  foldier*.  As  1716  he  made  a  tour  through  Germany  and  Holland 
lie  then  had  no  war  on  his  hands,  he  exercifed  them  and  vifited  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris.  It 
in  all  forts  of  mock  engagements,  and.  by  this  means  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  various  eftablifh- 
fecured  to  himfelf  a  body  of  well-difciplined  troops,  ments  for  which  the  Ruffians  are  obliged  to  him.  He 
The  fight  of  a  Dutch  veffel,  which  he  had  met  with  formed  an  army  according  to  the  manner  of  the  poli- 
on  a  lake  belonging  to  one  of  his  pleafure-houfes,  teft  and  moft  experienced  nations :  he  fitted  out  fleets 
made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  his  mind,  that  he  concei-  in  all  the  four  feas  which  border  upon  Ruffia :  he 
ved  the  almoft  impra&icable  deflgn  of  forming  a  navy,  caufed  nuny  ftrong  fortreffes  to  be  raifed  after  the  belt 
H13  firft  care  was  to  get  fome  Hollanders  to  build  fome  plans  ;  and  made  convenient  harbours  :  he  introduced 
mall  veflels  at  Moicow  ;.and  he  paffed  two  fucceffive  art3  and  fciences  into  his  dominions,  and  freed  religion 
fummers  on  board  Englifh  or  Dutch  fhips,  which  fet  from  many  fuperftitions  abufes:  he  made  laws,  built 
out  from  Archangel,  that  he  might  inftruct  himfelf  in  cities,  cut  canals,  See . ;  was  generous  in  rewarding, 
every  branch  of  naval  affairs  (a).  In  1696  czar  John  impartial  in  puniflung ;  faithful, 'laborious,  and  humble; 
died,  and  Peter  was  now  foie  mailer  ot  the  empire,  yet  was  not  free  from  a  certain  roughnefs  of  temper 
In  1698  he  fent  an  embaffy  to  Holland  ;  and  went  natural  to  his  nation.  He  had  indeed  cured  himfelf 
incognito  in  the  retinue,  and  v:fitcd  England  as  well  as  of  excefs  in  drinking  ;  but  he  has  been  branded  with 
Holland,  in  order  to  inform  himfelf  fully  in  the  art  of  feveral  other  vices,  particularly  cruelty.  He  publifhed 
fhip-building.  At  Amfterdam  he  worked  in  the  yard  the  unfortunate  hiftory  of  his  fon  prince  Alexis  (b)  ; 
as  a  private  fhip-carpenter,  under  the  name  of  Peter  towards  whom  fome  blame  his  ft  verity,  while  others 

think 


Peter, 


(A)  The  following  circumftance,  it  is  Paid,  in  fome  meafure  determined  Peter  to  attempt  thofe  reformations 
•which  he  afterwards  accompliflied.  Great  events  have  been  fometimes  the  effedl  or  little  caufes;  and  it  is  at  lcaft 
poffible,  that  without  the  occurrence  we  are  going  to  relate,  Ruffia  might  ftili  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifin. 
A  young  Gerievefe,  called  Le  Forty  about  1695,  went  to  Mpfcow  with  the  Daniffi  ambaffador.  The  czar  Peter, 
who  was  then  19  years  old,  fell  in  company  with  this  Genevefe,  who  had  f@on  learnt  the  Ruffian  tongue,  and 
fpoke  almoft  all  the.tongues  of  Europe*  Le  Fort  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  prince,  entered  into  his  fervice, 
and  foon  afterwards  into  his  familiarity.  Pie  made  him  comprehend  that  there  was  a  different  manner  of  living 
and  reigning  from  what  had  unhappily  obtained  throughout  his  vaft  and  miferahle  empire.  A  prince  muft 
be  born  with  an  uncommon  great nefs  of  foul  to  liften  readily  to  a  ft  ranger,  and  to  be  able  to  diveft  himfelf  of 
the  prejudices  of  a  throne  and  of  hia  country.  The  czar  was  fenfible  that  neither  himfelf  nor  his  people  were 
yet  to  be  reckoned  among  men  ;  and  that  he  had  an  empire  to  form,  but  could  have  no  affiftance  at  home. 
I  rom  that  time  he  took  a  refoliition  to  leave  his  dominions;  and  fet  out,  like  another  Prometheus,  to  borrow 
celeftial  lire  for  animating  his  countrymen. 

(b)  Alexis,  like  his  father,  is  faid  to  have  married  a  flavc,  and,  like  him,  quitted  Mofcovy  fecretly,  but 
had  not  the  fame  fuccefa  in  his  undertakings  ;  and  the  being  but  a  bad  imitator  of  his  father,  coft:  him  his  life, 
ffie  became  an  example  of  the  moft  terrible  fe  verity  that  ever  was  given  from  the  tribunal  of  the  throne;  but,  what 
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think  it  no  more  than  was  neceffary.  He  perfe&ly 
J  knew  the  honour  due  to  perfons  of  merit ;  and  not 
only  heaped  honours  upon  them  duri'  g  their  life,  but 
gave  them  marks  of  efteem  even  after  their  death.  He 
died  of  the  ftrangury  in  1725,  and  left  the  world 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  and  the  piety  of  a 
Cbriftian. 

Peter  was  tall  of  ftature,*and  of  a  bold  and  majeftie 
afpeft,  though  Sometimes  disfigured  by  convulfions, 
which  altered  his  features.  This  deformity  was  aferi- 
bed  to  poifon,  given  him,  as  it  is  faid,  by  his  filler 
Sophia  ;  but  it  was  indeed  no  other  than  wine  and 
brandy,  which  he  often  drank  to  excefs,  relying  too 
much  on.  the  llrength  of  his  conftitution.  He  con¬ 
vened  with  perfons  in  all  flations,  from  the  mechanic 
to  the  general  of  a-n  army  ;  and  his  converfation  was 
neither  like  that  of  a  barbarian  who  makes  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  men,  nor  of  a  popular  prince  who 
feeks  to  pleafe  all  the  world,  but  that  of  a  perfon 
who  aims  at  inftro£bion.  He  loved  women  as  much 
as  the  king  of  Sweden,  his  rival,  dreaded  them,  and 
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all  were  equally  agreeable  to  him  as  well  in  bed  as  at 
board  ;  he  valued  himfelf  on  drinking  large  draughts,^ 
rather  than  Tipping  delicious  wines.  We  are  told  that 
kings  and  legislators  fhould  never  fuffer  themfdves  to 
be  tranfported  by  paffion  ;  but  never  was  any  man 
more  pallionate  than  Peter  the  Great*  nor  more  mer- 
cilefs.  In  a  king  this  is  more  than  an  infirmity  for 
which  we  make  amends  by  confelling  it  ;  but  it  was 
generally  remarked  of  Peter,  and  he  himfelf  faid  to 
a  mag  ill  rate  of  Plolland,  at  his  fecond  voyage,  I 
have  reformed  my  nation,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
reform  my felf.’*  It  is  true,  the  cruelties  with  which 
he  is  reproached  were  not  novelties  at  the  court  of 
Mofcow,  any  more  than  at  that  of  Morocco  ;  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  fee  a  czar,  with  his  own  royal  hand, 
inflidl  100  lafhes  of  a  bull’s  pizzle  on  the  naked  fboul- 
ders  of  a  prime  officer  of  the  crown,  or  of  a  lady 
of  the  palace,  for  failing  in  their  duty,  by  getting 
drunk  ;  or  to  try  the  goodnefs  of  liis  fabre,  by  fin¬ 
king  off  the  head  of  a  criminal.  Peter  had  himfelf 
performed  fome  of  thofe  ceremonies  of  his  country  * 

Le- 


13  much  to  the  honour  of  the  emprefg  Catherine,  (he  had  no  hand  in  the  misfortunes  of  that  prince,  who  was 
born  of  another  woman,  and  loved  nothing  that  his  father  loved.  Catherine  was  not  in  the  lead;  fuf  efted  of 

nnTh-f  HTCrlR  ftepmother-  ,The  Sreat  criroe  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis  was  his  being-  too  much  a  Ruffian, 
and  his  difapprovmg  every  thing  that  was  grand  and  immortal,  and  projected  by  his  father  for  the  glory  of 

V°uY  0ne.dJ^’  1!5arin8  fome  Mofcovites  lamenting  the  infupportable  fatigues  they  were  to  unders» 
in  the  building  ot  Petersburg,  he  faid,  “  Take  courage,  this  city  will  not  (band  long.”  When  he  was  S 
to  attend  his  father  in  a  journey  of  6co  or  700  leagues,  which  the  czar  often  maJe,  he  feigned  ficknefs  '  He 
took  violent  purges  for  a  diftemper  winch  he  had  not,  and  fuch  quantities  of  medicines,  with  exceffive drink- 

'  nPtbted  hlS  hf,h  i  f d  h,S  Wlta-  M  firtt  he  had  an  inclination  to  learning,  was  acquainted 
r  and  h>  toT>  a"d  had  learnt  the  German  tongue  :  but  he  hated  war,  and  would  never  learn  it  • 

for  which  he  was  molt  reproached  by  his  father.  i’hey  had  married  him  in  1 71 1  to  the  princefs  of  Wol’ 
fenbuttle  filler  of  the  emprefs  confort  to  Charles  VI.  This  marriage  was  unfortunate  ;  the  princefs  was  often 
abandoned  fora  debauch  in  brandy,  and  for  Afrofina,  a  Finland  wench,  of  a  We  ftattireP  well  made  and 

In/  tfT/  /  IS,rep0rtC'!  that  *he  P"nctfs  died  of  chagrin,  if  it  be  poffible  for  chagrin  to  prove  mortal 
ana  that  aivci  war. .s  the  czarowitz  ftcretly  efpoufed  Afroliaa  in  1713,  when  the  emprefs  Catherine  had  iu't 
brought  him  a  brother,  at  which  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  uneafy.  ^ 

e  -^^ibndmgs  between  the  father  and  the  fon  became  every  day  more  ferrous;  till  at  lemnh  the 

?ot^r4x;:7‘6’ threatened  ,he  p-^^t  him ,  8,/d 

r  he  czar,  in  1 71 7,  renewed  his  journeys,  as  well  with  a  view  to  politics  as  cm  iolity.  He  came  at  l  id  into  . 
Fiance.  If  the  fon  had  entertained  an  inclination  to  revolt,  if  he  had  actually  had  l  par  v  formed  in  his 
vour  now  was  the  time  to  declare  himfelf;  out  inftead  of  remaining  in  Ruffiaf  mak,ngP  himfelf  pop, dar  and 
f//  Pf  depen‘Jent' >.  !'e  took  a  journey  ,n  his  turn,  having  with  much  difficulty  ferape^  together  fome  thou 
C  ?  1  vf  /  tWhu!;  ,he  fad  rferel,y  b0rrowed-  He  threw  himfelf  under  the  proteS  of  the  emptor 
paffed  toVN:,rj/thT  °f  I'8  eff,  "’’n-  They  kfpt  him  f°r  fome  tiir'e  hcaSn’ta  at  Venice,  from  whence  he 
{la!e  of  h^  SleaT  6  "  3  ^  whlk  neither  hia  father  "or  any  perfon  in  Ruffia  knew  the 

JES*  f°n  k<pt  h™fc,f  lLhuS  c?ncealed>  the  father  was  at  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  re- 
aPmiPrih,m  ,n-°;herplaCe3’  rUt  W,‘th  3  gallantry  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  France.  If  he  went  to  vifit 
manufadory  and  one  piece  of  work  attra&ed  his  fight  more  than  another,  he  wasprefented  with  it  the  next 

ft  ffill  W rn-  ?W  31  d;Antln’S  81  Petitbo«rg,  where  the  firib  thing  be  faw  was  his  own  pi/ull 

kinds  hefvf  h  'n  e,  Pamr  lab‘i  ,tiat  .‘5  Y'ore-  When  he  was  at  the  royal  mint  of  medals,  they  ftruck  all 
feet  and 7.  ft T’  T  PT  ^  ^7  ’’  8t  laft  they  ftruck  one  which  thty  let  drop  on  purpofe  at  h 

Thl’  r  d  }  {  hlm  f°  take  11  ,Up-  He  th.ere  faw  hinifeIf  r^feaiy  engraven  with  thefe  words,  Peter  the  Great 

lo  a  npVer  3  ^me’  aiK  [0llnc*  ^er  in  fetters  Vires  acquirit  etindo  ;  an  all  id:  on  no  lefs  juft  than  flatterinjr 
to  a  prince  who  really  acquired  new  merit  by  travelling.  J  nattering 

to  hilown  hfndfeer;  thls. where  every  tiling  difpofes  men  to  gentler efs  and  indulgence,  he  returned 
’  re  fumed  lus  feventy.  He  had  engaged  his  fon  to  return  from  Naples  to  Peterffinnr  fmm 
hence  that  young  prince  was  conduced  to  Mofcow  before  the  czar  his  father*  who  Kp  *  i  *  .°m 

i/co«o^  «  the  - 
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letter.  Le  Fort,  however  (fee  note  a),  had  authority  enough 

- — v -  ^er  him  at  times  to  flay  his  hand  even  when  lifted  up 

to  (trike,  but  he  had  not  Le  Fort  always  near  him. 

The  Czar’s  firft  marriage  is  thus  related  in  the  me- 
moirsof  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  Efq.  44  It  took  place  in  1690, 
when  he  was  only  18.  He  was  married  to  Ottokefla  La- 
puchin,  a  boyar’s  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  prince  A- 
lexis ;  fome  time  ?ftcr  he  turned  her  away,  and  (hut  her 
up  in  a  monaftery,  on  fufpicion  of  di/loyalty  to  his  ted. 
It  was  Lid,  that  in  one  of  her  jealous  (its  (he  charged 
pnnee  MenzikoflF  with  catrying  the  czar  to  drabs  of 
his  former  acquaintance,  who  had  been  his  tuft  onsets 
for  cakes  ;  upbraiding  him  with  his  lirfl  occupation  ; 
and  that  Menzikoff  ever  after  bore  an  irreconcilable 
enmity  to  both  her  and  her  fon.  After  the  divorce, 
pne  Mifs  Mons,  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  born  at 
Mofcow,  of  foreign  parents,  was  much  in  favour  with 
the  czar;  but  when  he  was  abroad,  Mr  Keyferling, 
then  re  tiding  at  Mofcow  as  envoy  from  the  king  of 
pruffia,  paid  his  add  re  (fee  to,  and  married  her.  When 
the  ezir  returned,  he  was  fo  much  offended  at  Key- 
ferling,  that  he  ordered  him  to  leave  Mofcow,  which 
occafioned  his  immediate  rec*l  by  the  king  lvis  mafter, 
who  fent  another  in  his  room.  It  was  believed,  if 
his  public  chara&er  had  not^rotefted  him,  he  would 
have  fevertly  felt  his  majefly’s  difpleafure. 

o  rphe  czar  was  fome  time  after  frmtten  with  the 
that  ms  of  another  beautiful  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a  foreign  merchant  in  this  city  :  he  fir  ft  faw  her  in 
her  father’s  houfe,  where  he  dined  one  day.  He  was 


fo  much  taken  with  her  appearance,  that  he  offered  Petr, 
her  any  terms  (he  pleafed,  if  (he  would  live  with  him; 
which  this  virtuous  young  woman  modeftly  refufed  ; 
but  dreading  the  effe£h  of  his  authority,  (he  put  on 
a  refolution,  and  left  Mofcow  in  the  night,  without 
communicating  her  defign  even  to  her  parents.  Having 
provided  a  little  money  for  her  fupport,  (he  travelled 
on  foot  feveral  miles  into  the  country,  till  fne  arrived 
at  a  fmall  village  where  her  nurfe  lived  with  her  huf- 
band  and  their  daughter,  the  young  lady’s  fofter-fifter, 
to  whom  (he  difeovered  her  intention  of  concealing 
herfclf  in  the  wood  near  that  village  ;  and  to  prevent 
any  difeovery,  (he  fet  out  the  fame  night,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  hufband  and  daughter.  The  hufhand  be¬ 
ing  a  timber-man  by  trade,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  wood,  conduced  her  to  a  little  dry  fpot  in  the 
middle  of  a  morafs,  and  there  he  built  a  hut  for  her 
habitation.  She  had  depolited  her  money  with  her 
nnrfe  to  procure  little  neceflaries  for  her  fupport,  which 
were  faithfully  conveyed  to  her  at  night  by  the  nurfe 
or  her  daughter,  by  one  of  whom  (lie  was  con  dandy 
attended  in  the  night-time. 

«  The  next  day  after  her  flight,  the  czar  called  at 
her  father’s  to  fee  her,  and  finding  the  parents  in  an¬ 
xious  concern  for  their  daughter,  and  himielt  difap- 
pointed,  fancied  it  a  plan  of  their  own  concerting. 

He  became  angry,  and  began  to  threaten  them  with 
the  effects  of  his  difpleafure  if  (he  was  not  produced ; 
nothing  was  left  to  the  parents  but  the  mod  folemq 
protedations,  with  tears  of  real  forrow  running  down 

their 


It  was  not  altogether  improbable  that  fuch  an  ad  would  have  been  fome  time  or  other  annulled.  The  czar, 
'therefore,  in  order  to  give  it  more  force,  forgetting  that  he  was  a  father,  and  only  remembering  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  an  empire,  which  his  fon  might  overturn,  and  involve  in  its  ancient  barbarity,  ordered  a  public 
procefs  to  be  drawn  up  againft  that  unfortunate  prince,  tor  fome  concealment,  with  which  he  was  charged,  in 

-the  confeffion  that  they  had  exafted  of  him.  .  ™  m  a 

An  affembly  was  held  of  the  bifhops,  inferior  ecclefiaftics,  and  profeffors ;  who  found  in  the  Ohl  1  eltament, 
that  thofe  who  curfe  their  father  or  their  mother  fhould  be  put  to  death  ;  that  David  indeed  had  patdoned 
Abfalom,  who  had  rebelled  againft  him,  but  that  Abfalom  was  never  pardoned  by  GoJ.  Such  was  their  opi¬ 
nion  without  drawing  any  conclufion ;  but  it  was  in  effect  figmng  a  warrant  for  las  death.  Alexis  had  not  in 
fad  curfed  his  father,  neither  had  he  ever  revolted  like  Abfalom  ;  he  had  never  lain  publicly  with  the  king  3 
concubines  but  he  had  left  the  kingdom  without  Ilia  father’s  permiffion,  and  had  written  letters  to  his 
friends  in  which  he  only  fignified  that  he  hoped  they  would  one  day  be  mindful  of  him  in  Raffia.  But  what- 
•ever  might  be  his  cafe,  of  124  lay  judges,  who  were  appointed  to  fit  on  him,  there  was  not  one  that  judged 
his  offences  lefs  than  capital;  and  thofe  who  could  not  write,  made  others  fign  for  them.  It  is  reported  in 
Europe  that  the  czar  had  got  tranfhted  from  Spanifh  into  Ruffian  the  criminal  procefs  againft  Don  Carlos, 
that  unfortunate  piince  whom  his  father  Philip  II.  had  confined  in  a  prifon,  where  the  heir  of  that  great 
monarchy  ended  his  days.  But  there  was  nothing  like  a  procefs  carried  on  againft  Don  Carlos,  nor  was  it 
ever  known  whether  that  prince  died  a  natural  or  a  violent  death  Peter,  the  molt  defpotic  of  princes,  wanted 
not  an  example.  Certain  it  is  that  the  prince  died  the  day  after  the  fentence,  an  1  that  the  czar  had  at  Moj- 
cow  one  of  the  be  ft  apothecary’s  drops  in  Europe.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  prince  Alexis,  the  heir 
of  the  moil  extenfive  empire  in  the  world,  being  condemned  uuaniraoufly  by  his  father’s  fubjefts,  which  were 
one  day  to  be  his  own,  might  die  of  the  hidden  thock  and  change  given  to  the  body  at  the  apprehenfion  of  lo 
ftrauPe  and  difmal  a  fentence.  The  father  went  to  fee  his  fon  m  hi3  laft  agonies ;  and  it  is  fa  id  he  died  tears. 
InfJix  utcunque  ferent  ea  fata  nefstes.  Tiiefe  fears,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  wheels  from  being  covered 
with  the  broker  limbs  of  his  fon’s  friends.  He  beheaded  his  own  brother-in  law  Count  capuchin,  brother 
to  his  wife  Ottokefla  Lapuchin  whom  he  had  divorced,  and  uncle  to  prim  e  Alexis.  The  prince  s  confefio 
had  alfo  his  bead  cut  off.  If  Mofcovy  has  been  civilized,  lire  has,  it  intift  be  confeffed,  paid  dear  for  her 

P0The  remainder  of  the  czar’*  life  was  nothingbut  a  Dries  of  grand  projects,  labours,  and  exploits,  that 
feemed  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  exceflive  feverities.  which  were  perhaps  neceffary.  He  made  frequent 
fpeeches  to  his  court  and  to  his  council.  In  one  he  told  them  that  he  had  laenficed  hu  fon  to  the  welfare  ot 
Lis  dominions. 
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their  cheeks,  to  convince  him  of  their  innocence,  and 
ignorance  of  what  was  become  of  her  ;  alluring  him 
of  their  fears  that  fome  fatal  difafter  muft  have  befal¬ 
len  her,  as  nothing  belonging  to  her  was  miffing,  ex¬ 
cept  what  the  had  on  at  the  time.  The  czar,  fatis- 
fkd  of  their  fmcerity,  ordered  great  fearch  to  be  made 
for  her,-  with  the  offer  of  a  ccnfiderable  reward  to  the 
perfon  who  ffiould  difcover  what  was  become  of  her, 
but  to  no  purpofe  :  the  parents  and  rchtions,  appre¬ 
hending  (lie  was  no  more,  went  into  mourning  for 
her. 

<«  Above  a  year  after  this  ffie  was  difcovered  by 
an  accident.  A  colonel  who  had  come  from  the  army 
to  fee  his  friends,  going  a  hunting  into  that  wood, 
and  following  his  game  through  the  morafs,  he  came 
to  the  hut,  and  looking  into  it  faw  a  pretty  young 
woman  in  a  mean  drefs.  After  inquiring  of  her  who 
(he  was,  and  how  ffie  came  to  live  in  fo  folitary  a 
place,  he  found  out  at  laft  that  ffie  was  the  lady 
whofe  difappearmce  had  made  fo  great  a  noife  :  in 
the  utmoft  confufion,  and  with  the  mod  fervent  in¬ 
treaties,  ffie  prayed  him  on  her  knees  that  he  would 
not  betray  her  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  thought 
her  danger  was  now  paft,  as  the  czar  was  then  other- 
wife  engaged,  and  that  ffie  might  with  fafety  difcover 
herfelf,  at  lead  to  her  parents,  with  whom  he  would 
confult  how  matters  ffiould  be  managed.  The  lady 
agreed  to  this  propofal ;  and  he  fet  out  immediately, 
and  overjoyed  hei  parents  with  the  happy  difeovery  : 
the  iffue  of  their  deliberations  was  to  conlult  Madame 
Catherine  (as  ffie  was  then  called)  in  what  manner  the 
affair  ffiould  be  opened  to  the  czar.  The  colonel  went 
alfo  upon  this  bufinefs,  and  was  advifed  by  Madame 
to  come  next  morning  and  ffie  would  introduce  him 
to  his  majefly,  when  he  might  make  the  difeovery 
and  claim  the  promifed  reward.  He  went  according 
to  appointment ;  and  being  introduced,  told  the  ac¬ 
cident  by  which  he  had  difcovered  the  lady,  and  re- 
prefented  the  miferafle  fituation  in  which  he  found 
her,  and  what  ffie  muff  have  fuffered  by  being  fo  long 
(hut  up  in  fuch  a  difmal  place,  from  the  delicacy  of  her 
fex.  The  czar  ffioweda  great  deal  of  concern  that  he 
Ihould  have  been  the  caufe  of  all  her  fufferings,  decla¬ 
ring  that  be  would  endeavour  to  makefher  amends. 
Here  Madame  Catherine  fuggefled,  that  ffie  thought 
the  befl  amends  his  majefty  could  make,  v.as  to  give 
her  a  handfome  fortune  and  the  colonel  for  a  hnffiand, 
who  had  the  Left  right,  having  caught  her  in  purfuit 
of  his  game.  The  czar,  agreeing  perfectly  with  Ma¬ 
dame  Catherine’s  fentiments,  ordered  one  of  his  fa¬ 
vourites  to  go  with  the  colonel,  and  bring  the  young 
lady  home  ;  where  ffie  arrived  to  the  inexprefiible  joy 
of  her  family  and  relations,  who  had  all  been  in 
mourning  for  her.  The  marriage  was  under  the  di 
redion  and  at  the  expence  of  the  czar,  who  himfelf 
gave  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom  ;  faying,  that  he 
prefented  him  with  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  of  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  accompanied  his  declaration  with  very  va¬ 
luable  prefents,  befides  fettling  on  her  and  her  heirs 
three  thoufand  rubles  a-year.  This  lady  lived  highly 
efteemed  by  the  czar,  and  every  one  who  knew  her. 
Befides  the  concurring  reports  of  other  people,  I  had 
the  ftory  from  her  own  mouth.” 

■On  the  whole,  that  Peter  L  was  a  great  man,  few 
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will  deny  who  know  wjiat  real  greatnefs  is.  A  mi¬ 
nute  account  of  the  life  of  this  diflinguiffied  emperor 
would  make  a  large  volume  $  we  have  been  able  to  give 
but  the  mere  outlines  of  it  :  the  anecdotes,  however, 
at  the  end,  ffiovv  in  fome  degree  the  nature  of  the 
man  ;  at  all  events  they  ffiovv  one  important  truth, 
that  it  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  reform  one’s  ft  IF 
than  to  reform  a  kingdom  ;  to  conquer  one’s  pillions, 
than  to  conquer  the  world.  The  Ruffians,  however, 
if  there  is  any  good  irt  civilization,  owe  to  him  every 
thing  :  and  they  feein  to  be  fen Lie  of  it  ;  for  a  very 
}  orrpous  oration  waa  delivered  to  his  memory  by 
Michael  Lomonoffoff,  before  the  Academy  of  Science* 
at  St  Peterffiurgh,  on  the  26th  of  April  1755.  For 
a  minuter  account  of  his  improvements,  &c.  fee  Rus¬ 
sia,  Petersburg,  and  Catherine  I. 

Peter  the  IVUd  Boy .  This  extraordinary  creature 
occafioned  great  {peculation  among  the  learned  ;  hut  we 
do  not  know  that  any  fatisfadlory  canfes  have  been  af- 
figned  for  the  linking  difference  betwixt  him  and  other 
human  beings. 

The  following  account  of  him  is  ex  cradled  from  the 
pariffi  regifter  of  North-church,  in  the  co  unty  of  Hert¬ 
ford.  “  Peter,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Wild  Boy ,  lies  buried  in  this  churchyard,  oppo- 
fiteto  the  porch.  In  the  year  1725  he  was  found  in 
the  woods  near  Hamelen,  a  fortified  town  in  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Hanover,  when  his  Majeily  George  I.  with 
his  attendants,  was  hunting  in  the  forell  of  Hertfvvold. 
He  was  fuppofed  to  be  then  about  12  years  of  age, 
and  had  fnbfifled  in  thofe  woods  upon  the  bark  of  trees* 
leaves,  berries,  &c.  for  fome  confiderable  length  of  time. 
How' long  he  had  continued  in  that  wild  Rate  is  alto¬ 
gether  uncertain  ;  but  that  he  had  formerly  betn  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  fome  perfon,  was  evident  from  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  ffiirt  collar  about  his  neck  at  the  time  when 
he  was  found.  As  Hamden  was  a  town  where  crimi¬ 
nals  were  confined  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  it 
was  then  conjedured  at  Hanover  that  Peter  might  be 
the  iffue  of  one  of  thofe  criminals,  who  had  either 
wandered  into  the  woods  and  could  not  find  his  way 
back  again,  or  being  difcovered  to  be  an  idiot  was  in¬ 
humanly  turned  out  by  his  parents,  and  left  to  periffi 
or  ffiift  for  himfelf.  In  the  following  year,  1726,  he 
was  brought  over  to  England  by  the  order  of  Queen 
Caroline  then  priucefs  of  Wales,  and  put  under  the  care 
of  Dr  Arbuthnot  with  proper  mailers  to  attend  him. 
But  notwithftanding  there  appeared  to  be  no  natural 
defcdl  in  his  organs  of  fpeech,  after  all  the  pains  that 
had  been  taj^en  with  him  he  could  never  be  brought 
dillindly  to  articulate  a  Tingle  fyllable,  and  proved  to¬ 
tally  incapable  of  receiving  any  inftrudtion.  He  was 
afterwards  intrufted  to  the  care  of  Mrs  Titehbourn, 
one  of  the  queen’s  bed-chamber  women,  with  a  hand¬ 
fome  pen  lion  annexed  to  the  charge.  Mrs  Titehbourn 
ufually  {pending  a  few  weeks  every  fummer  at  the 
houfe  of  Mr  James  Fenn,  a  yeoman  farmer  at  Axter’s 
End  in  this  pariffi,  Peter  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
fa  id  Mr  Fenn,  who  was  allowed  35 1.  a-year  for  his 
fupport  and  maintenance.  After  the  death  of  James 
Fenn  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Thomas  Fenn,  at  another  farro-houfe  in  this  pariffi 
called  Broadway,  where  he  lived  with  the  fcveral  fuc- 
cdfive  tenets  of  that  farm,  and  with  the  fame  provi- 
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Peter.  fjon  allowed  by  government  to  the  time  of  lm  death, 
Jpeb.  22.  1785,  when  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  about  72 
years  of  age. 

u  Peter  was  well  made,  and  of  the  middle  fize.  His 
countenance  had  not  the  appearance  of  an  Idiot,  nor 
was  there  any  thing  particular  in  his  form,  except  that 
two  of  the  fingers  of  hi3  left  hand  were  united  by  a 
web  up  to  the  middle  joint.  He  had  a  natural  ear  for 
miific,  and  was  fo  delighted  with  it,  that  if  he  heard 
any  medical  inftrument  played  upon,  lie  would  imme¬ 
diately  dance  and  caper  about  till  he  was  almod  quite 
exhaidled  with  fatigue:  and  though  lie  could  never  be 
taught  the  diftinft  utterance  of  any  word,  yet  he  could 
t-afily  learn  to  Luma  tune.  All  thofe  idle  tales  which 
have  been  publifhed  to  the  world  about  his  climbing  up 
trees  like  a  fquirrel,  running  upon  all  fours  like  a  wild 
beaft,  &c.  are  entirely  without  foundation ;  for  he  was 
lb  exceedingly  timid  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  that  he 
would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  a  child.  Tliefe 
have  been  alfo  many  falfe  dories  propagated  of  his  in- 
continence  ;  but,  from  the  minuted  inquiries  among 
thofe  who  condantly  lived  with  him,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  ever  difeovered  any  natural  paffion  for 
women,  though  he  was  fuhjeft  to  the  other  paflions  of 
human  nature,  fuch  as  anger,  joy,  &c.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  bad  weather  he  always  appeared  fullen  and 
unealy.  At  particular  feafons  of  the  year  he  fhowed 
a  ftrange  fondnefs  for  dealing  away  into  the  woods, 
where  he  would  feed  eagerly  upon  leaves,  beech  mad, 
acorns,  and  the  green  bark  of  trees,  which  proves  evi¬ 
dently  that  he  had  fubfided  in  that  manner  for  a  con- 
iiderable  length  of  time  before  he  vva3  fird  taken.  His 
keeper  therefore  at  fuch  feafons  generally  kept  a  drift 
eye  over  him,  and  fometimes  even  confined  him,  be- 
caufe  if  he  ever  rambled  to  any  didance  from  his  home 
he  could  not  find  his  way  back  again  :  and  once  in 
particular,  having  gone  beyond  his  knowledge,  he  wan¬ 
dered  as  far  as  Norfolk,  where  he  was  taken  up,  and 
being  carried  before  a  magidrate,  wa3  committed  to 
the  houfe  of  correftion  in  Norwich,  and  punifhed  as  a 
durdy  and  obdinate  vagrant,  who  would  not  (for  in¬ 
deed  he  could  not)  give  any  account  of  himfelf :  but 
Mr  Fenn  having  advertifed  him  in  the  public  papers, 
he  was  releafed  from  his  confinement,  and  brought 
back  to  his  nfual  place  of  abode. 

“  Notwithdanding  the  extraordinary  and  favage 
date  in  which  Peter  was  fird  found  greatly  excited  the 
attention  and  curiofity  of  the  public;  yet,  after  all  that 
has  been  faid  of  him,  he  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  a  common  idiot  without  the  appearance  of  one. 
But  as  men  of  fome  eminence  in  the  library  world 
have  in  their  works  publifhed  drange  opinions  and  ill- 
founded  conjectures  about  him,  which  may  feem  to 
•damp  a  credit  upon  what  they  have  advanced  ;  that 
poderity  may  not  through  their  authority  be  hereafter 
milled  upon  the  fubjeft,  this  fhort  and  true  account  of 
Peter  is  ^recorded  in  the  parifh-regider  by  one  who 


condantly  redded  above  30  years  in  his  neighbour-  peter, 
hood,  and  had  daily  opportunities  of  feeing  and  obfer- v— - y— 
ving  him.” 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers  if 
we  prefent  them  with  Lord  Monboddo’s  account  of 
this  extraordinary  creature  (a).  %<  It  was  in  the  be¬ 

ginning  of  June  1782  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  that  I  faw 
him  in  a  farm- houfe  called  Broadway,  within  about  a 
mile  of  Berkhamded,  kept  there  upon  a  penfion  which 
the  king  pays.  He  is  but  low  of  dature,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  feet  three  inches;  and  although  he  mud  now 
be  about  70  years  of  age,  has  a  freih  healthy  lock. 

He  wears  his  beard  ;  his  face  is  not  at  all  ugly  or  dif. 
agreeable  ;  and  he  has  a  look  that  may  be  called  fen- 
fible  and  fagacious  fer  a  favage.  About  20  years  ago 
he  was  in  life  to  elope,  and  to  be  miffing  for  feveral 
days;  and  once,  I  was  told,  he  wandered  as  far  as  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  but  of  late  he  has  been  quite  tame,  and  either 
keeps  in  the  houfe  or  fauntera  about  the  farm.  He 
has  been  the  1  3  lad  years  where  he  lives  at  prefent ; 
and  before  that  he  was  12  years  with  another  farmer, 
whom  1  faw  and  converfed  with.  This  farmer  told 
me,  that  he  had  been  put  to  fchool  fomewhere  in 
Hertfordfliire,  but  had  only  learned  to  articulate  his 
own  name  Peter,  and  the  name  of  King  George,  beth 
which  I  heard  him  pronounce  very  didinftly.  But 
the  woman  of  the  houfe  where  he  now  is  (for  the  man 
happened  not  to  be  at  home)  told  me,  that  he  under- 
dood  every  thing  that  was  faid  to  him  concerning  the 
common  affairs  of  life  ;  and  I  faw  that  he  readily  un- 
derdood  feveral  things  that  die  faid  to  him  while  I 
was  prefent.  Among  other  things,  fhe  defired  him  to 
fing  Nancy  Dawfon  ;  which  he  did,  and  another  tune 
which  fhe  named.  He  never  was  mifehievous,  but  had 
always  that  gentlenefs  of  nature  which  I  hold  to  be 
charafteridical  of  our  nature,  at  lead  till  we  became 
carnivorous,  and  hunters  or  warriors.  He  feeds  at 
prefent  as  the  farmer  and  his  wife  do  *,  but,  as  I  was 
told  by  an  old  woman  (one  Mrs  Coliop,  living  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Hempdead,  who  re¬ 
membered  to  have  fecn  him  when  he  fird  came  to 
Hertfordfhire,  which  (lie  computed  to  be  55  years  be¬ 
fore  the  time  I  faw  her),  he  then  fed  very  much  upon 
leaves,  and  particularly  upon  the  leaves  of  cabbage, 
which  he  eat  raw.  He  was  then,  as  fhe  thought, 
about  15  years  of  age,  walked  upright,  but  could 
climb  trees  like  a  fquirrel.  At  prefent  he  not  only 
eats  flefh,  but  has  alfo  got  the  tade  of  beer,  and  even 
of  fpirits,  of  which  he  inclines  to  drink  more  than  he 
can  get.  And  the  old  farmer  above-mentioned,  with 
whom  he  lived  12  years  befoie  he  came  to  this  lail 
farmer,  told  me,  that  he  had  acquired  that  tade  before 
he  came  to  him,  which  is  about  25  years  ago.  He 
has  alfo  become  very  fond  of  fire,  but  has  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  a  liking  for  money  ;  for  though  he  takes  it,  he 
does  not  keep  it,  but  gives  it  to  his  landlord  or  land* 
lady,  which  i  fuppofe  is  a  ieffon  that  they  have  taught 


(a)  This  eccentric  vvriter,  in  fupport  of  his  hypothefis,  that  man  in  a  date  of  nature  is  a  mere  animal,  withe 
out  clothes,  houfes,  the  ufe  of  fire,  or  even  fpeech,  adduces  the  oran-outang,  or  man  in  the  woods,  and  this 
Peter  the  wild  man  and  others,  a&  examples.  He  denies  the  want  ©f  the  organs  of  fpeech  as  an  objeftion^ 
infills  they  only  want  the  artificial  ufe  of  them. 
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itau  He  retains  fo  much  of  his  natural  iaftindt,  that 
lie  has  a  fore-feeling  of  bad  weather,  growling  and 
howling,  and  fhowing  great  diforder,  before  it  comes. 

Thefe  are  the  particulars  concerning  him  which  I 
tfbferved  my i elf,  or  could  learn  by  information  from 
the  neighbourhood.”  From  all  thefe  fads  put  toge¬ 
ther  his  lordlhip  makes  the  following  obfervations  : 

(i  1  ft,  Whatever  doubt9  there  may  be  concerning 
the  humanity  of  the  oran-outang,  it  was  never  made  a 
.queftien  but  that  Peter  was  a  man. 

“  2dly,  That  he  was,  as  the  Dean  [Swift']  fays,  of 
•a  father  and  mother  like  one  of  us.  This,  as  I  have 
iaid,  was  the  cafe  of  two  favages  found  in  the  difmal 
fwamps  in  Virginia,  of  the  one  found  in  the  ill  and  of 
•Diego  Garcia,  and  of  him  that  was  difeovered  by  M. 
<le  Roy  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  general  of  all  the  fa¬ 
vages  that  have  been  found  in  Europe  within  thefe  laft 
300  years  ;  for  I  do  not  believe,  that  for  thefe  20CO 
.years  pail  there  has  been  a  race  of  fuch  favages  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

66  3dly,  I  think  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  of 
what  was  written  from  Hanover,  and  publiffied  in  the 
tiewfpapers,  that  he  was  found  going  upon  all  four,  as 
well  as  other  folitary  favages  that  have  been  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  others  have  been  found  ered; 
•which  was  the  cafe  of  the  two  found  in  the  difmal 
fwamp  of  Virginia,  likewife  of  the  man  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  and  of  him  in  the  iftand  of  Diego  Garcia  :  but 
Thefe  I  fuppofe  were  not  expofed  till  they  had  learned 
to  walk  upright ;  whereas  Peter  appears  to  have  been 
^abandoned  by  his  parents  before  he  had  learned  that 
leffon,  but  walked  as  we  know  children  do  at  firft. 

“  4thly,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  an  idi¬ 
ot,  not  only  from  his  appearance,  as  1  have  defcribed 
it,  and  from  his  adionsj  but  from  all  the  accounts  that 
we  have  of  him,  both  thofe  printed  and  thofe  attefted 
by  perfons  yet  living  ;  for  as  to  the 'printed  accounts, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  information  of  that  kind  in  any 
of  them,  except  in  one,  viz.  Wye's  letter,  n°-8.  where¬ 
in  is  faid,  that  fome  imputed  his  not  learning  to  fpeak 
to  want  of  underftanding ;  which  I  ftiould  think  {hew¬ 
ed  rather  want  of  underftanding  in  thofe  who  thought 
•fo,  when  it  is  confidered  that  at  this  time  he  had  not 
been  a  year  out  of  the  woods,  and  I  fuppofe  but  a 
month  or  two  under  the  care  of  Dr  Arbuthnot,  who 
had  taken  the  charge  of  his  education.  The  Dean 
indeed  tells  us,  that  be  fufpedled  he  was  a  pretender, 
and  no  genuine  wild  man,  but  not  a  word  of  his  be¬ 
ing  an  idiot.  And  as  to  the  perfons  living,  not  one 
with  whom  I  have  converfed  appeared  to  have  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  that  kind  ;  though  it  is  natural  that 
men  who  were  not  philofophers,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  progrefs  of  man  from  the  mere  animal  to  the  in- 
telle&ual  creature,  nor  of  the  improvement  of  our  un- 
derftanding  by  focial  intercourfe  and  the  arts  of  life, 
but  believed  that  man  when  he  came  to  a  certain  age 
has  from  nature  all  the  faculties  which  we  fee  him  ex¬ 
ert,  and  particularly  the  faculty  of  Kfpeech,  ftiould 


tthihkfiim  an  idiot,  and  wanting  even  the  capacity  of 
acquiring  underftanding.  1  knew  an  officer  of  dra¬ 
goons,  a  man  of  very  good  fenfe*  who  was  quartered 
•where  Peter  then  lived  for  fome  months,  and  faw  him 
almoft  every  day,  and  who  affured  me  that  he  was  not 
an  idiot,  but  fhowed  common  underftanding,  which 
was  all  that  could  be  expedled  from  one  no  better  edu- 
cated  than  he. 

“  Laftly,  thofe  who  have  confidered  what  I  have 
faid(«)  of  the  difficulty  of  articulation,  will  not  be 
furprifed  that  a  man  who  had  lived  a  favage  for  the  firft: 
14  or  15  years  of  his  life,  ftiould  have  made  fo  little 
progrefs  in  that  art.  I  cannot,  however,  have  the 
leaft  doubt,  that  if  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mr 
Braidwood  of  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  learned  to 
fpeak,  though  with  much  more  difficulty  than  a  man 
who  had  been  brought  up  tame  among  people  who 
had  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  und  who  confequently  muff 
know  the  advantage  of  it.  And  I  can  have  as  little 
doubt  that  Mr  Braidwood  could  have  taught  the  oran- 
outang  in  Sir  Afhton  Lever's  -colle&ion,  who  learned 
to  articulate  a  few  words,  fo  as  to  fpeak  plainly  e- 
ncugh.” 

St  Le  Port,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 

the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Guernfey,  in  Hampfhire,  in  the 
Britiffi  channel,  confiding  of  only  one  long  and  nar¬ 
row  ftreet.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  well  fet 
with  rocks,  and  is  on  each  fide  defended  by  a  caftle, 
one  called  the  old  caftle ,  and  the  other  caffe-cornet . 
The  governor  of  the  iflgnd  generally  refides  here,  who 
has  the  command  of  the  garrifon  in  this  and  ail  the 
•other  caftles.  The  harbour  has  a  good  road,  from 
whence  fhips  may  fail  with  any  wind,  and  from  the 
road  pafs  under  the  guns  of  the  caftle  to  the  pier,  clofc 
up  to  the  town.  The  pier  is  a  noble  work,  formed 
of  vaft  ftones,  joined  together  with  great  art  and  re¬ 
gularity  ;  it  is  not  only  a  fecurity  to  the  fhips,  but, 
being  contiguous  to  the  town,  is  handfomely  paved  at 
the  top  with  large  fmooth  flag-flone,  guarded  wick 
parapets,  and,  being  of  a  great  length  and  breadth, 
forms  a  pleafant  walk,  affording  a  free  profpeft  of  the 
fea  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Cornet-caftle,  which 
commands  both  the  cown  and  the  harbour,  {lands  on  a 
rock,  feparated  from  the  land  by  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
no  lefs  than  600  yards  wide,  and  not  fordable  but  at 
•low  water  in  great  fpring-tidea. 

St  Peter's  If  and,  in  the  lake  of  Bienne  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  retreats  of 
Rouffeau  $  whence  it  has  a  Ho  got  the  name  of  Rouf 
fecu's  If  and.  It  lies  towards  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake, 
and  produces  a  great  variety  ©f  fhrubs*and  trees,  par¬ 
ticularly  large  oaks,  beech,  and  Spanifh  chefnut.  The 
fouthern  ffiore  flopes  gradually  to  the  lake,  and  is  co¬ 
vered  with  herbage  ;  the  remaining  borders  are  fteep 
and  rocky  ;  their  fummits  in  a  few  places  thinly  co¬ 
vered  with  fhrubs  ;  in  others  their  perpendicular  fides 
are  clothed  to  the  water’s  edge  with  hanging  woods. 
The  views  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ifland  arr 
G  g  2  beau- 
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(b)  Lord  Monboddo,  far  from  thinking  fpeech  or  articulation  natural  to  man,  rather  wonders  how  he  can 
•'by  any  teaching  or  imitation  attain  to  the  ready  performance  of  fuch  various  and  complicated  operations* 
Add  to  this,  when  the  organs  are  completely  formed  to  one  language,  how  hard  it’ is  to  make  them  anfwer 
Another. 


Veter, 

I’eter-  * 
borough. 
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that  to  the  north  being  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  are  an  ecclefia ft ical  corporation  Pete: 


p  E 

beautiful  and  diverfified  ; 
moll  extenfive  and  pleafing.  It  commands  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  the  lake,  which  is  of  an  oval  form  ;  its  culti¬ 
vated  borders,  infcerfperfed  with  villages  and  caftles, 
with  the  towns  of  Nivlau  and  Bienne  Handing  upon 
the  farther  extremity.  Agreeable  walks  are  carried 
through  the  woods,  and  terminate  in  a  circular  pavi¬ 
lion  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  iflaud.  Before  the 
troubles  in  France,  on  Sunday,  and  particularly  the 
vintage-time,  this  ifland  was  filled  with  parties  wlio 
amufed  them  Lives  with  wandering  about  the  woods  or 
dancing  in  the  circular  pavilion.  How  they  employ 
themfelves  now  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  fay,  as  it  was  over¬ 
run  and  fubje&ed  by  the  forces  of  that  unhappy  na¬ 
tion,  and  of  courfe  tainted  with  their  deftru&ive  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  proper¬ 
ly  belongs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  There  13  only  one 
farm-houfe  on  the  ifland,  in  an  apartment  of  which 
Rouffeau  was  lodged. 

Peter- Pence ,  was  an  annual  tribute  of  one  penny, 
paid  at  Rome  out  of  eveiy  family  at  the  feaft  of  St 
Peter.  And  this  Ina  the  Saxon  king,  when  he  went 
in  pilgrimage  to  Rome  about  the  year  740,  gave  to 
the  pope  partly  as  alms  and  partly  in  recompence  of  a 
houle  eredted  in  Rome  for  English  pilgrims.  And 
this  continued  to  be  paid  generally  until  the  time  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  eradfed,  that  from 
henceforth  no  perfon  fhall  pay  any  penfions,  Peter- 
pence,  or  other  impofitions,  to  the  ufe  of  the  bifhop  or 
fee  of  Rome. 

PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  of  North  air.ptonfhirc, 
about  82  miles  from  London.  It  is  the  leaft  city  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  Ely,  and  unqueftionahly  the  pooreft  bi- 
fhopric,  though  one  of  the  oldeft  towns  in  England. 
It  had  a  monaftery  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  founded 
as  early  as  the  year  655,  to  which  the  abbot  of  Groy- 
land  and  hi3  monks  flying  for  protettion  in  the  year 
870,  they  were  overtaken  and  murdered  in  a  court  of 
this  monaftery  called  the  monks  churchyard ,  becaufe 
they  were  ail  buried  here  ;  and  to  this  day  is  to  be 
•feen  the  tombftone  with  their  effigies,  which  had  been 
credted  over  their  common  grave.  Soon  after  this  the 
Hanes  deftroyed  both  the  monaftery  and  friars,  fo  that 
it  lay  deftitute  for  above  100  years  The  monks  were, 
however,  reftored,  and  lived  very  fumptuoufly,  with  a 
mitred  abbot  at  their  head,  till  the  reformation,  when 
Henry  VI II.  converted  it  into  a  hi  (hop’s  fee.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  laid  to*  be  more  than  loco  year3 
old,  though  apparently  more  modern,  is  a  moft  noble 
Gothic  fa'  ric,  and  was  much  more  fo  before  it  was 
defaced  in  the  civil  wars.  The  w'eft  front,  which  is 
356  feet  broad,  is  very  ftately  ;  and  befides  columns 
curioufly  adorned,  is  fupported  by  three  of  the  tallell 
arches  in  Britain.  The  windows  of  the  cloifters  are 
finely  ftained  with  fcripture-hillory  and  the  fucoeffion 
of  its  abbots.  There  are  in  the  church  monuments  of 
Queen  Catharine,  wife  of  Henry  VIII  and  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  ;  and  the  figuie  of  one  Mr  Scarlet  the 
fexton,  who  buried  them,  and  lived  to  95,  after  he  had 
buried  all  the  houfekeepers  of  the  town  twice  over. 
There  is  but  one  pr.rifh- church  befides  the  cathedral. 
The  city  iB  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  alder¬ 
men,  by  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  All  its  officers  are 
eledted  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  eenfifling  of  fix  pre 
tendaries,  who  are  all  lords  of  the  manor.  Jkfides  the 


diftindl  from  the  bifhop,  there  are  eight  petty  canons, v- 
four  fludents  in  divinity,  cne  epililer,  one  gofpeller,,  a 
fubdean,  fubtreafurer,  and  chanter,  eight  thorifters, 
eight  Tinging  men,  two  chancellors,  befiJts  a  Reward, 
orgar.ift,  &c,  a  grammar  fchool,and  two  charity- Lhools. 
The  river  Nen,  over  which  there  is  here  a  wooden 
bridge,  is  navigable  by  barges  to  Northampton,  50 
miles  further,  which  bring  coal,  corn,  &c.  and  by 
which  they  export  in  fome  years  6000  quarters  of 
malt,  bdides  other  goods,  efpecially  the  woollen  ma- 
nufa&ures  either  of  ctath  or  Lockings,  in  which  the 
poor  are  employed.  The  air  of  Peterborough  is  fai  l  not 
to  be  very  wholefome,  by  reafon  of  the  neighbouring 
but  the  water  of  the  river  is  frefh  and  good,  the 
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fens  ; 


higheft  fpring-tide  never  coming  up  within  five  milts 
of  the  town  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  excellent  water  in 
their  wells.  The  ftreets  are  very  poor,  and  the  houfea 
but  mean;  there  is,  however,  a  handfome  inarket-houfe, 
over  which  are  kept  the  affizes  and  felfions.  Its  jnrifdic- 
tion  extends  over  32  towns  and  hamlets,  wherein  the 
civil  magiflrates  appointed  by  the  royal  commiffion  are 
veiled  with  the  fame  power  as  judges  of  affize,  and  hold 
their  quarterly  feffions  in  this  city. 

PETERHEAD,  a  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Abeideen,  lies  about  30  miles  north-eaft  of  that 
city,  it  Hands  on  the  moft  eafterly  point  in  Scotland, 
and  from  thence  due  weft  that  kingdom  is  broadeft. 

Peterhead  is  the  neareft  land  to  the  northern  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  and  lies  within  300  miles  of  the  capey 
which  is  called  the  Naze  of  Norway.  Through  thia 
channel  the  grand  body  of  the  herrings  pafs  in  their 
annual  migrations  from  Shetland  and  the  north  feas  to 
the  more  fouthern  latitudes,  attended  with  the  all-de¬ 
vouring  cod  and  ling;  on  which  account  Peterhead,  or, 
as  it  is  fometimes  called,  Buchannefs ,  hath  always  been 
the  fecond  Ration  of  the  Dutch  bufles  after  leaving  the 
Shetland  iflands.  Tradition  fays,  that  fome  hundred 
years  ago  the  Dutch  offered  Lord  Marefchal,  then  the 
proprietor  of  the  cqaft,  to  cover  a  fmall  ifland  called 
Inch- Keith  with  filver  for  the  property  of  it  to  carry 
on  their  fifheries,  which  for  obvious  reafons  could  not 
be  accepted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Dutch  ftill  fre¬ 
quent  the  coaft  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  fometimes  100 
fail  are  feen  within  fight  of  land,  bufily  employed  in 
the  herring  and  white  filheries.  The  natives,  to  whom 
this  treafure  properly  belongs,  have  lately  made  fome 
attempts  towards  the  w  hite  fifhery,  of  which  they  cure 
and  vend  chiefly  at  the  London  market  4000  barrels 
of  delicate  fmall  cod  and  ling  annually.  They  nlfofit 
out  feme  veffels  for  the  He'  ride  fifhery  off  Barrahead 
for  the  Barcelona  market;  and  they  claim  the  merit  of 
having  taught  the  iflanders  how  to  take  and  cure  the 
large  fifh  which  abound  on  their  coafts*  They  have 
often  gained  the  higheft  premiums  allowed  by  govern¬ 
ment  for  curing  white  fifties. 

Few  harbours  in  Great  Britain  art  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  navigation  than  this  of  Peterhead,  as,  in  cafe 
of  violent  ftorms  from  the  eaderiy  points,  large  vefiels 
embayed  betwixt  this  and  the  mouth  of  the  Forth 
have  not  a  port  that  they  can  fafely  take  at  every  time 
of  the  tide,  that  of  Aberdeen  excepted.  If  therefore 
they  cannot  make  their  way  to  fea  in  the  teeth -of  a 
flrong  eafterly  wind,  or  double  this  headland  that  they 
may  gain  the  Murray  frith,  they  mult  inevitably  come 
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Peterhead,  on  {bore.  This  harbour  lies  on  a  fpacious  bav,  where 
^eterhoff.  veflfc]s  0f  any  burden  may  ride  in  ail  oth?r  winds,  and 
* — v  '  ;s  therefore  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  {hipping 

which  frequent  the  northern  Teas,  where  they  call  an* 
chor  on  clean  ground,  and  ride  fafelv  till  the  florms 
have  abated.  But  though  nature  hath  done  fo  mu:h 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  fomething  is  left  for  the 
exercife  of  human  aid.  The  harbout  can  at  prefent 
contain  in  perfect  fafety  40  or  50  fail  of  vefTels  draw¬ 
er  12  feet  water,  and  is  capable  of  being  extended  fo 
2B°to  admit  a  greater  number  of  {hips  drawing  20  feet; 
by  which  means  not  only  cafual  merchantmen  but  fmall 
(hips  of  war  with  their  convoys  would  had  this  a  molt 
defi ruble  lefuge  when  purfued  by  fuperior  force.  The 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  good  battery.  A  confiderable 
trade  is  carried  on  from  this  place  diredtly  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic  for  deals,  iron,  hemp,  tar,  and  other  articles.  There 
is  ctifo  a  marmf  &ure  of  fewing  thread,  which  employs 
many  young  girls.  A  mineral  well  in  the  fummer- 
months  gives  great  gaiety  to  the  place  ;  its  falutary 
virtues  have  long,  and  we  believe  veiy  jufliy,  been  cele¬ 
brated.  The  waters  of  this  fpiing  are  powet fully  diu¬ 
retic,  and  are  thought  to  be  efficacious  hi  removing 
complaints  in  the  bowels.  There  are  here  many 
elegant  houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  Grangers. 
There  is  alfo  a  ball-room,  under  which  there  are 
two  falt-water  baths.  Thcfe  baths  are  much  fre¬ 
quented  in  nervous  diiorders:  their  effcdd  in  {length¬ 
ening  the  conflitution  is  often  furprifmg.  Owing  to 
the  open  peninfulated  fituation,  the  air  of  this  place  is 
efteemed  peculiarly  pure  and  healthful ;  even  the  fogs 
rifing  from  the  fea  are  thought  to  be  medicinal :  the 
town  is  therefore  much  enlivened  by  the  concourfe  of 
company  who  frequent  it  on  thefe  accounts.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  town  is  neat  and  well  built,  the  houfes 
are  handfome,  and  the  ilreets  tolerably  fpacious  and 
very  clean;  and  it  has  every  appearance  of  a  thriving, 
plentiful,  and  happy  place. 

PETERHOFF,  in  Ruffia,  is  fituated  about  20 miles 
from  Peterfimrg,  and  is  diflinguifhed  for  its  palace 
and  gardens.  The  palace  was  begun  by  Peter  I.  and 
itnifhed  by.  Elizabeth.  As  it  is  placed  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  it  commands  a  mod  fuperb  view  of  Cronftadt, 
Petersburg,  the  intervening  gulf,  and  the  oppolke  coaft 
of  Carelia.  The  palace  is  mofl  magnificently  furnifh- 
ed,  and  the  fuite  of  apartments  are  truly  princely.  The 

Ipre fence-chamber  is  richly  ornamented  with  portraits 
of  the  fovereigns  of  the  lioufe  of  Romanof,  who  have 
.reigned  in  Ruffia  fince  1623. 

“  The  gardens  of  Peterhoif  (fays  an  intelligent  tra- 
'TvoT^7*  veUer)  ^ave  been  celebrated  fW  their  tafie  and  elegance; 
:‘e°'u  and  from  the  number  of  jet  d’eaus,  fountains,  bafons, 
cafeades,  parterres,  &c.  they  -have  been  compared  to 
thofe  of  Verfarlies:  and  indeed  ;n  one  refpeft  they  are 
far  fuperior ;  lor  the  water-works  of  the  latter  only 
play  upon  particular  oceaficns,  while  thofe  of  Pettr- 
hoff  are  perennial.  Thcfe  gardens,  which  at  the  time 
of  their  formation  were  greatly  admired  in  this -coun¬ 
try,  though  not  congenial  to  the  tafie  of  the  emprtfs, 
are  fuffered  to  remain  in  their  prefent  Rate;  as  during 
fummer  her  majefty  principally  refides  at  Tzarfkoe- 
Selo,  where  the  grounds  are  difpofed  in  a  more  mo¬ 
dern  and  pleafing  manner.15  A  v  t  number  of  filver 
dolphins  and  gilded  ftatues  are  fcattered  through  them; 
but  the  moft  remarkable  figures  are  thofe  of  two  gla* 
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diators  placed  in  a  bafon  of  water.  Thcfe  are  repre-  Peterhoff 
fented,  not  with  the  fword  and  buckler,  the  ancient  petcrgjur- 

implements  of  war,  but  with  a  brace  of  piflols.  Thefe  - T 

they  point  to  each  ocher  in  a  threatening  poflure, 
while  the  water  gti  hes  impetuoufly  from  the  barrels. 

In  that  part  of  the  garden  which  lies  between  the  pa* 
lace  and  the  gulf,  clofe  to  the  water,  is  a  building 
which  vas  the  favourite  retreat  of  Peter  1.  It  is  pre- 
ferved,  together  with  its  furniture,  entirely  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  Rate  with  a  kind  of  religions  veneration.  It3 
piainnefs  {hows  the  frugal  fimplicity  in  which  that  mo¬ 
narch  was  acetiflomed  to  live.  In  t!ie  fame  celebrated 
gardens  there  is  a  remarkable  building  called  the  moun¬ 
tain  for  fledges,  and  often  by  traveller^  the  flying  moun * 
tain.  “  It  Hands  (fays  Mr  Coxe)  in  the  middle  of  an 
oblong  area,  inclofed  by  an  open  colonnade,  with  a  flat 
roof,  which  is  railed  for  the  convenience  of  holding 
fpeclators.  Tiic  circumference  of  this  colonnade  13  at 
leafl  half  a  mile.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  Hands 
the  flying  mountain,  ftretching  nearly  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  it  is  a  wooden  building,  fnpported  upon 
pillars,  reprefenting  an  uneven  furface  of  ground,  or  a 
mountain  compofed  of  three  principal  afeents,  gradu¬ 
ally  diminifhing  in  height,  with  an  intermediate  fpace 
to  referable  valleys :  from  top  to  bottom  is  a  floored 
way,  in  which  three  parallel  grooves  are  formed.  It 
is  thus  ufed  :  a  fmall  carriage  containing  one  perfon 
being  placed  in  the  centre  groove  upon  the  highefl 
point,  goes  with  great  rapidity  down  one  hill ;  the 
velocity  which  it  acquires  in  its  defeent  carries  it  up  a 
fecond  ;  and  it  continues  to  move  in  a  flmilar  manner 
until  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  area,  where  it  , 
rolls  for  a  confiderable  way  on  the  levt’I  furface,  and 
flops  beforje  it  attains  the  boundary  :  it  is  then  placed 
in. one  of  the  fide  grooves,  and  drawn  up  by  means  of 
a  cord  fixed  to  a  windlaf3.  To  a  perfon  unacquainted 
with  the  median ifm,  tins  entertainment  would  appear 
tremendous ;  but  as  the  grooves  always  keep  the  car¬ 
riage  in  its  right  dire&ion,  there  is  not  the  leak  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  overturned.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  an  handfome  apartment  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  court  and  principal  nobility  ;  there  is  alfo  room 
for  many  tlioufand  fpe&ators  within  the  colonnade  and 
upon  its  roof.  Near  the  flying  mountain  is  a  fpacious 
.amphitheatre,  in  which  tournaments  are  ufually  exhi¬ 
bited.” 

PETERS  (Father),  a  Jefuit,  was  confefTor  and 
councilor  to  James  11.  king  of  England.  This  prince 
difmificd  him  in  16B8,  becaufe  he  was  confidered  as 
the  author  of  thofe  troubles  in  which  the  kingdom 
was  then  involved.  “  He  was  (fays  Bifhop  Burnet) 
the  molt  violent  of  the  king5:s  advlfers,  and  the  perfon 
mod  liflened  to.  Though  he  diad  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  nobly  defended,  he  was  a  mau  of  no  extenfive  eru¬ 
dition,  and  was  eminent  only  for  his  bigotry  and  for- 
wardneis.”  Though  Burnet  is  not  always  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  yet  certain  it  is,  from  the  teflimony  of  other 
hiftorians,  that  Father  Peters  was  by  no  means  a  per¬ 
fon  properly  qualified  to  direct  King  James  in  the  cri¬ 
tic  1  fituation  in- which  he  then  Hood. 

PETERSBURG  (St),  a  city  of  the  province  of 
.Ingria  in  Kufiia,  and  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  it 
is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.59.  26.  2 3  and  E.  Long.  30.  25. 
from  the  firti  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  in  ihe  year  1703  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  whofe 
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ambition  it  was  to  have  a  fleet  on  the.  Baltic;  for  which 
r  rcafon  he  determined  to  found  a  city  which  might  be* 
come  the  centre  of  trade  throughout  all  his  dominions. 
The  {pot  he  pitched  upon  was  a  low,  fenny,  unculti¬ 
vated  iiland,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  Ne¬ 
va*  before  they  fall  into  the  gulph  of  Finland.  In 
the  film  me  r  this  blind  was  covered  with  mud;  and  in 
winter  became  a  frozen  pool,  rendered  almoft  inaccef- 
fible  by  dreary  forefts  and  deep  morafles,  the  haunt3  of 
bears,  wolves,  and  other  favage  animals.  Having  ta¬ 
ken  the  fort  of  Nattebourg,  and  the  town  of  Neifchanz, 
in  the  year  1703,  this  mighty  conqueror  affemblcd  in 
Ingria  above  300,000  men,  Ruffians,  Tartars,  Cof- 
fack?,  Livonians,  and  others,  even  from  the  moll  di- 
ftant  parts  of  his  empire,  and  kid  the  foundation  of 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  were  finiffied  in 
-lour  months,  almoft  in  defpite  of  nature.  He  was 
obliged  to  open  ways  through  forefts.,  drain  bogs, 
raife  dykes,  and  lay  caufeways,  befo-re  he  could  pre¬ 
tend ’to  found  the  new  city.  The  workmen  were  ill 
provided,  with  neceffary  tools  and  implements,  filch  as 
fpadeS,  pick-axes,  (hovels,  planks,  and  wheel- barrows : 
they  were  even  obliged  to  fetch  the  earth  from  a 
grtac  distance. in  the  fkirts  of  their  garments,  or  in 
little  bags  made  of  old  mats  and  rags  fewed  together. 
They  had  neither  huts  nor  homes  to  fhelter  them  from 
the  feverity  of  the  weather:  the  country,  which  had 
.been  defolated  by  war,  could  not  accommodate  fuch  a 
^multitude  with  provi lions;  and  the  fupplies  by  the  lake 
Ladoga  were  often  retarded  by  contrary  winds.  In 
confequence  of  thefc  hardfliips,  above  100,000  men 
are  faid  to  hive  perilled  :  neverthelefs  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  incredible  vigour  and  expedition ;  while 
Peter,  for  the  fecurity  of  hi3  workmen,  formed  a  great 
camp,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  infantry  continued 
in  Finland,  and  his  cavalry  were  quartered  in  Ingria. 
-Some  Swcdiih  cruizers  being  deferred  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  Czar  polled  a  body  of  troop3  in  the  ifle 
of  Rutz3vi,  by  whom  the  Swedes  were  repulfed,  and 
-the  work  met  with  no  farther  interruption.  The 
buildings  of  the  city  kept  pace  with  the  fortrefs, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  town,  furrounded  on  all 
Tides,  by  the  Neva  ;  and  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
above  30,000  houfes  were  ereCted.  At  prefent  there 
-may  be  about  double  that  number  in  Peterfburg, 
though  many  of  them  are  paultry  and  inconfidcrable. 
TIn  order  to  people  this  city,  Peter  invited  hither  mer¬ 
chants,  artificers,  mechanics,  and  teamen,  from  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  :  he  demolifhed  the  town 
of  Nieufchants,  and  brought  hither  not  only  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  the.  houfes,  but  the  inhabitants  tbemfelveB. 
A  thoufand  families  were  drawn  from  Mofcow  ;  he 
obliged  his*  nobility  to  quit  their  palaces  and  their 
villas  in  and  about  Mofcow,  and  take  up  their  refi- 
•dence  at  Peterfburg,  in  a  much  more  cold  and  comfort- 
lefs  climate.  Finally,  refolving  to  remove  hither  the 
trade  of  Archangel,  he  iffued  an  ordonnance,  import¬ 
ing,  that  all  fuch  merchandife  as  had  been  conveyed 
to  Archangel,  in  order  to  be  fold  to  foreigners,  (hould 
now  be  fent  to  Peterfburg,  where  they  fhould  pay 
no  more  than  the  ufual  duties.  Thcfe  endeavours  and 
regulations  have  rendered  this  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  flourifhing, cities  in  Europe.  The  Ruffian  boyars 
and  nobility  have  built  magnificent  palaces,  and  are 
now  reconciled  to  their  lltuation.  At  firft  many 
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houfes  were  bunt  of  timber ;  but  thefe  being  fubje&  ?€tctfa|, 
to  fudden  conflagrations  in  fpite  of  all  the  precautions  '~Y— 
that  could  be  taken,  the  Czar,  in  the  year  1714, 
iffiued  an  order,  that  all  new  houfes  fhouid  be  walled 
with  brick  and  covered  with  tiles.  The  fort  is  an 
irregular  hexagon,  with  opposite  baftions.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  reft  of  the  fortifications,  was  in 
the  beginning  formed  of  earth  only;  but  in  the  fequei 
they  were  faced  with  ftrong  walls,  and  provided  with 
cafemates,  which  are  bomb  proof.  In  the  curtain  of 
the  fort,  on  the  right  hand  fide,  is  a  noble  difpenfary, 
well  fuppiied  with  excellent  medicines,  and  enriched 
with  a  great  number  of  porcelain  vafes  fiom  China  and 
Japan.  From  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fort  a  draw¬ 
bridge  is  thrown  Over  an  arm  of  the  river,  in  which  the 
Czar’s  galleys  and  other  fmall  veflels  are  fheltered  in 
the  winter.  The  moll  remarkable  building  within  the 
fort  is  the  cathedral,  built  by  the  direction  of  an  Ita¬ 
lian  architect,  Petersburg  is  partly  built  on  little 
iflands,  feme  of  which  are  conne&ed  by  draw-bridges; 
and  partly  on  the  continent.  In  the  higheft  part,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Neva,  the  Czar  fixed  h is  habitation, 
or  ordinary  refidence,  built  of  freeftone,  and  fituated 
fo  as  to  command  a  profpeft  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  Here  likewife  is  a  royal  foundery;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fuperb  houfes  of  many  noblemen.  The 
marffiy  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built,  being 
found  extremely  flippery,  dirty,  and  incommodious, 
the  Czar  ordered  every  inhabitant  to  pave  a  certain 
fpace  before  his  own  door.  In  the  year  1716,  Peter, 
taking  a  fancy  to  the  ifland  Wafili-Ofterno,  which  he 
had  given  as  a  prefent  to  piince  MenzikofF,  refumed 
the  grant,  and  ordered  the  city  to  be  extended  into 
this  quarter.  He  even  obliged  the  boyars,  or  nobles, 
to  build  ftone-houfes  on  this  fpot,  though  they  were 
already  in  poflfeffion  of  -others  on  the  fide  of  Ingria : 
accordingly  this  is  now  the  mod  magnificent  part  of 
the  city.  On  the  other  fide  of  a  branch  of  the  Neva 
ftands  the  Czar’s  country  or  fumrner  palace,  provided 
with  a  fine  garden  and  orangery.  On  the  bank  of 
the  fame  river  is  the  flaboda,  or  fuburbs,  in  which  the 
Germans  generally  choofe  their  habitation.  Peterfburg 
13  very  much  fubjeCl  to  dangerous  inundations.  In  the 
year  1 715,  all  the  baftions  and  draw-bridges  were  either 
overwhelmed  or  carried  away.  The  breadth,  depth, 
and  rapidity  of  the  Neva,  have  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  join  the  iflands  and 
the  continent  by  bridges.  Befldes,  Peter  was  averfe  to 
this  expedient  for  another  reafon:  refolved  to  accuftom 
his  fubje&s  to  navigation,  he  not  only  reje&ed  the 
projeCt  of  a  bridge,  but  alfo  ordered  that  no  boat 
fhould  pafs  between  the  iflands  and  continent,  except 
by  the  help  of  Fails  only.  In  confequence  of  this  ftrange 
regulation,  many  lives  were  loft  :  but  at  length  he 
gained  his  point ;  and  by  habituating  his  fluggifh 
Muscovites  to  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  in  a  little  time 
produced  a  breed  of  hardy  failors.  The  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  is  fo  barren,  that  the  town  malt  be  fuppiied  with 
provifions  from  a  great  diftance  ;  confequently  they 
are  extremely  dear.  Here  are  woods  in  plenty,  con- 
fifting  of  pine,  fir,  alder,  birch,  poplar,  and  elm  ;  but 
the  oak  and  the  beech  are  generally  brought  from  Ca- 
fan.  In  winter  the  weather  is  extremely  cold,  and 
hot  in  the  fumrner.  In  June  the  length  of  the  night 
does  not  exceed  three  hours.,  .during  which  the  na¬ 
tives 
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rterfburg.tlves  enjoy  a  continued  twilight :  but  in  December 
— v—  the  fun  is  not  vifible  more  than  three  hours  above  the 
horizon. 

The  Czar  Peter,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  enr 
deavours  to  improve  and  civilize  his  fuhjetts,  ncgle&ed 
nothing  which  he  thought  could  contribute  to  thefe 
purpofes.  He  condefccnded  even  to  inllitute  and  re- 
gulate  afiemblies  at  Peter lb •  i rg :  thefe  were  opened  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  houfe  was  fhut  at  ten  : 
between  thefe  hours  the  fafhionable  people  of  both 
fexes  met  without  ceremony,  danced,  converfed,  or 
played  either  at  cards  or  at  chefs,  this  lall  being  a 
favourite  diverfion  among  the  Ruffins.  There  was 
likew'fe  an  apartment  appointed  tor  drinking  brandy 
and  broking  tobacco.  Plays  and  operas  were  like- 
wife  introduced  for  the  fame  purpofes  ;  but  as  Peter 
had  little  ielifh,  and  lefs  tatie,  for  thofe  entertainments, 
they  were  performed  in  a  very  aukward  manner  in  his 
lifetime:  however,  fioce  his  death  thefe  performances 
have  been  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  art  and  de¬ 
corum. 

This  great  northern  legifiator  efiahlifhed,  in  the 
ne:ghb*ourhood  of  Peterfburg,  manufactures  of  linen, 
paper,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  gunpowder,  and  bricks,  to¬ 
gether  with  water  mills  for  fa  wing  timber.  He  in- 
fkit uted  a  marine  academy,  ard  obliged  every  conii- 
derable  family  in  Ruffia  to  fend  at  leaH  one  fon  or 
kinfman,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen,  to 
this  fcminary,  where  he  was  infliubted  in  navigation, 
learned  the  languages,  was  taught  to  perform  his  ex- 
ercifes,  and  to  live  under  the  fevered  difeiphne.  To 
crown  his  other  plans  of  reformation,  he  granted  let¬ 
ters  patent  for  founding  an  academy,  upon  a  very  li¬ 
beral  endowment ;  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  fcheme,  his  emprefs,  who  furvived  him, 
brought  it  to  perfedfion.  It  was  modelled  on  the 
plans  of  the  royal  fociety  in  London,  and  the  academy 
of  France.  Mr  Bullfinger  opened  it  in  the  year  1726, 
with  an  eloquent  fpeech  on  the  defign  and  utility  of 
an  academy  of  fcicnces  ;  and  the  profefiors,  who  have 
always  diflinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  merit  and 
erudition,  publifhed  an  annual  colle&ion  of  their 
tranfadfions  ;  a  tafk  the  moie  eafy,  as  they  have  the 
benefit  of  printing-preffes,  well  managed,  at  Peterf¬ 
burg. 

Peter  the  Great  has  been  much  cen hired  for  trans¬ 
ferring  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  Mofcow  to  St  Pe¬ 
terfburg  ;  the  former  of  which  lay  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  his  dominions.  But  thefe  objections  will  have  but 
little  weight  with  thofe  who  conlider  the  confequences 
of  the  removal.  The  new  city  is  nearer  than  Mofcow 
was  to  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  from 
an  intercourfe  with  them  the  manners  of  the  Ruffians 
have  been  improved,  imd  the  nobility  in  particular 
have  loll  much  of  their  feudal  importance.  Above  all, 
the  grand  objedl  of  Peter,  that  of  having  a  formidable 
navy  in  the  Baltic,  has  certainly  been  obtained,  and  the 
Emprefs  of  Rulfia  is  now  the  arbitrefs  of  the  north, 
and  in  fome  degree  the  mediatrix  of  all  Europe.  In 
fhort,  the  eredlion  of  St  Peterfburg  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  bell  acts  of  Peter’s  reign,  and  has  in  its  confe¬ 
quences  been  the  moll  beneficial.  Indeed  it  is  at  leaH 
probable,  that  if  through  any  revolution  the  feat  of 
government  Ihould  be  again  transferred  to  Mofcow, 
weihould  nowhere  fee  the  traces  of  thofe  memorable. 
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improvements,  which  the  pafiing  century  hns  given  Peiertburg. 

birth  to,  but  in  the  annals  of  hifiory  ;  and  Ruffia  would  - 

again,  in  all  probability,  relapfe  into  her  original  bar- 
ban  fm. 

The  eredlion  of  fuch  a  city  as  Peterfburg  in  fa 
fhort  a  time  is  truly  .  wonderful.  Mr  Coxe  fays  his 
mind  was  filled  with  aHonifhment,  when  he  refiedted 
that  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  ground 
on  which  it  Hands  was  one  vail  inorafs,  occupied  by  a 
very  few  filhermens  huts.  The  prefent  divifions  of  the 
town,  fome  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  are 
called,  \.  The  Admiralty  quarter;  2.  The  Valfili  O- 
ftrof  or  Illand  ;  3.  The  Fortrefs  ;  4.  The  Ifland  of  St 
Peterfburg ;  and,  5.  The  variom,  fuburbs  of  Livonia,  of 
Mofcow,  of  Alexander  Nevlki,  and  Wiburgh. 

The  prefent  Emprefs  has  done  fo  much  for  this  city, 
that  fhe  rray  not  improperly  be  called  its  fecondfoun- 
drefs.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  Hill  au  infant  place,  and,  as 
Mr  W raxhall  obfeives,  “  only  an  immenfe  outline, 
which  will  require  future  empreffes,  and  al moll  future 
ages,  to  complete.” 

“The  Hietts  in  general,  fays  a  late  traveller,  are£ax^7r^ 
broad  and  fpacions ;  and  three  of  the  principal  ones,^. 
which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  Admiralty,  and  reach  to 
the  extremities  of  the  fuburbs,  are  at  leall  two  miles 
in  length.  Moll  of  them  are  paved  ;  but  a  few  are 
Hill  fuflered  to  remain  floored  with  planks.  In  feveral 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  particularly  in  the  Valfili  O- 
llrof,  wooden  houfes  and  habitations,  fcarcely  fupe- 
rior  to  common  cottages,  are  blended  with  the  public 
buildings  ;  but  this  motley  mixture  is  far  lefs  common 
than  at  Mofcow,  where  alone  can  be  formed  any  idea 
of  an  ancient  Ruffian  city.  The  brick  houfes  are  or¬ 
namented  with  a  white  llucco,  which  has  led  feveral 
travellei-3  to  fay  that  they  are  built  with  Hone  ;  where¬ 
as,  uniefs  I  am  greatly  mifia-ken,  there  are  only  two 
Hone  Hiu&ures  in  all  Peterfburg.  The  one  is  a  pa¬ 
lace,  building  by  the  emprefs  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  called  the  marble -palace ;  it  is  of  hewn  granite, 
with  marble  columns  and  ornaments ;  the  other  is  the 
church  of  St  Ifaac,  conHru&ed  with  the  fume  mate¬ 
rials,  but  not  yet  finifhed. 

.  “  The  manfions  of  the  nobility  are  many  of  them  vaft 
piles  of  b lidding,  but  are  not  in  general  upon  fo  large 
and  magnificent  a  fcale  as  feverd  I  obferved  at  Mofr 
cow  :  they-  Are  furnifhed  with  great  cofl,  and  in  the 
fame  elegant  Hyle  as  at' Paris  or  London.  They  are 
fituated  chiefly  on  the  foutli  fide  of  the  Neva,  either 
in  the  Admiralty  quarter,  or  in  the  fuburbs  of  Livo¬ 
nia  andMofcow,  which  are  the  finefi  parts  of  the  city.” 

See  Neva.  < 

“  Peterfburg,  although  it  is  more  compaft  than  the 
other  Ruffian  cities,  and  has  the  houfes  in  many  flreets 
contiguous  to  each  other,  yet  Hill  bears  a  refemblance 
to  the  towns  of  this-  country,  and  is  built  in  a  very 
flraggling  manner.  By  an  order  lately  iffued  from 
government,  the  city  has  been  inclofed  within  a  ram¬ 
part,  the  circumference  whereof  is  21  verbs,  or  14. 

Englifh  miles.” 

The  fame  accurate  obferver  calculates  the  number 
of  inhabitants  at  Peterfburg,  and  makes  the  medium 
number  130,000. 

We. have  already  faid  that  Peterfburg  is  very  liable 
to  be  inundated.  An  inundation  of  a  very  alarming 
nature  took  place  when  Mr  Coxe  was  there  in  Sep* 
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vFrUrfbufg.  of  which  the  following  account  was  gi¬ 

ven  11T  Journal  St  Peteriburg^  September  1  777  :  “  In  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  a  violent  flonn  of  wind  blowing  at 
fir (l  S.  W.  and  afterwards  W.  raifed  the  Neva  and  its 
various  branches  to  fo  great  an  height,  that  at  five  in 
the  iteming  the  waters  potfred  over  their  banks,  and 
fnddeniy  overflowed  the  town,  but  more  particularly 
the  Vaflili  Oftrof  and  the  ifland  of  St  Peterfburg. 
The  torrent  rofe  in  feveral  ftreets  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet  and  an  half,  and  overturned,  by  its  rapidity,  va¬ 
rious  buildings  and  bridges.  About  fevenT  the  wind 
fhirting  to  N.  W.  the  flood  fell  as  fuddeniy  ;  and  at 
mi  1-dey  mod  of  the  ftreets,  which  in  the  morning 
could  only  be  pafted  in  boats,  became  dry.  For  a 
fhsrt  time  the  river  rofe  10  feet  7  inches  above  its  or- 
dinmylevel.” 

Mr  Kraft,  profeflor  of  experimental  philofophy  to 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  ha3  written  a  ju¬ 
dicious  treatife  upon  the  inundation  of  the  Neva*  from 
which  the  following  obferv  tions  were  extracted  by 
Mr  Coxe.  “  Thefe  floods  are  lefs  alarming  than  former¬ 
ly,  as  the  fwelling  of  the  river  to  about  fix  feet  above 
its  ufuai  level,  which  ufc.i  to  overflow  the  whole  town, 
have  no  longer  any  effed,  excepting  upon  the  lower 
parts  of  Peterfburg  ;  a  circtimftance  owing  to  the 
gradual  railing  of  the  ground  by  buildings  and  other 
caufes. 

Upon  tracing  the  principal  inundations,  the  profef- 
for  informs  us,  that  the  mod  ancient,  of  which  there 
is  any  tradition,  happened  in  1691,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Weber,  from  the  account  of  fome  flftiermen  inha¬ 
biting  near  Nief  bants,  a  S  vedifli  redoubt  upon  the 
Neva,  about  three  miles  from  the  prefent  fortrefs  of 
Pcterfburg.  At  that  period  the  waters  ufualiy  rofe 
every  five  years ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftrid 
110  fooner  perceived  the  paiticular  florms  which  they 
had  been  taught  from  fatal  experience  to  confider  as 
forerunners  of  a  flood,  than  they  took  their  hovels  to 
pieces,  and,  joining  the  timbers  together  in  the  form 
of  rafts,  faftened  them  to  the  fummits  of  the  higheft 
trees,  and  repaired  to  the  mountain  of  Duderof,  which 
is  diftant  fix  miles  from  their  place  of  abode,  where 
they  Availed  until  the  waters  fubfided. 

♦'-The  highefljnundations,  excepting  the  laft  of  1.777, 
were  thofe  of  the  ift  of  November  1726,  when  the 
waters  rofe  8  feet  2  inches;  and  on  the  2d  of  October 
1752,  when  they  rofe  8  feet  5  inches. 

From  a  long  conrfe  of  obfervations  the  profeflbr 
£raws  the  following  eonclufion.  The  higheft  floods, 
namely,  thofe  which  rife  about  fix  feet,  have  generally 
happened  in  one  of  the  four  laft  months  of  the  year  : 
no  fenfible  effedt  is  ever  produced  by  rain  or  fnow  ;  a 
fwell  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  the  accumulation  of 
jnaffes  of  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  ;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufes  of  the  overflowing  of  that  river  are  deri¬ 
ved  from  violent  ftorms  and  winds  blowing  fouth  weft 
or  north  weft,  which  ufualiy  prevail  at  the  autum¬ 
nal  equinox  ;  and  the  height  of  the  waters  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  thofe  winds. 
In  a  word,  the  circumftances  moft  liable  to  promote 
the  overflowings  of  the  Neva,  are  when,  at  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox,  three  or  four  days  before  or  after  the 
full  or  new  moon,  that  luminary  being  near  lier  pe- 
rigasum,  a  violent  north-weft  wind  drives  the  waters 
of  the  northern  ocean,  during  the  influx  of  the  tide, 


into  the  Baltic,  and  is  accompanied,  or  inftantane-  PeterfW?( 

oufly  fucceeded,  by  a  fouth*weft  wind  in  that  fea  r-ud - / — w 

the  gulf  of  Finland.  All  thefe  circumftances  concur¬ 
red  at1  the  inundation  of  1 777  :  it  happened  two  days 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  four  before  the  full 
moon,  two  attcr  her  palling  through  the  periga?um, 
and  by  a  ftorm  at  fouth-weft,  which  was  preceded  by 
iirong  weft  winds  in  the  northern  ocean,  and  ftrong 
north  .winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic. 99 

See  Notices  et  Remarques  fur  les  debordemms  ds 
la  Neva  a  St  PeterJbourgr  accomptignecs  Pune  cart:  s 

reprefetitant  la  crue  et  la  diminution  des  eaux,  &c. 
in  Nov.  Ac.  Pet.  for  1777,  P.  II.  p.  47.  to  which 
excellent  treatife  we  would  refer  the  curious  reader  for 
further  information. 

All  our  readers  have  unqueftfonably  heard  of  the 
equeftrian  ftatue  of  Peter  I.  in  bronze.  We  fhall  give 
an  account  of  that  extraordinary  monument  in  Mr 
Coxe’s  own  words.  “  It  is  (fays  he)  of  a  coloflal  fize, 
and  is  the  work  of  Monfieur  Falconet,  the  celebrated 
Ftench  ftatuary,  caft  at  the  ex  pence  of  Catherine  II. 
in  honour  of  her  great  predcceftbr,  whom  fire  reveres 
and  imitates.  It  reprefents  that  monarch  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  mounting  a  precipice,  the  fummit  of  which  he 
has  nearly  attained.  He  appears  crowned  with  laurel, 
in  a  loofe  Afiatic  veft,  and  fitting  on  a  houfing  of 
beai'fkin  :  his  right  hand  is  ftretched  out  as  .in  the  ad 
cf  giving  benedi&ion  to  his  people  ;  and  his  left  holds 
the  reins.  The  defign  is  malterly,  and  the  attitude 
is  bold  and  fpirited.  If  there  be  any  defed  in  the  fi¬ 
gure,  it  con  fifth  in  the  flat  pofition  of  the  right  hand  ; 
and,  for  this  reafon,  the  view  of  the  left  lide  is  the 
moft  ftriking,  where  the  whole  appearance  is  graceful 
and  animated.  The  horfe  is  rearing  upon  its  hind 
legs ;  and  its  tail,  which  is  full  and  flowing,  flightly 
touches  a  bronze  ferpent,  artfully  contrived  to  aflilh 
in  fupporting  the  vaft  weight  of  the  ftatue  indue  equi¬ 
librium.  The  artift  has,  in  this  noble  effay  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  reprefented  Peter  as  the  legiflator  of  his  country, 
without*  any  allufion  to  conqueft  and  bloodfhed  ;  wife¬ 
ly  preferring  his  civil  qualities  to  his  military  exploits. 

The  contrail  between  the  compofed  tranquillity  of  Pe¬ 
ter  (though  perhaps  not  abfoiutely  chara&eriflic)  and 
the  fire  of  the  horfe,  eager  to  prefs  forwards,  is  very 
ftriking.  The  fimplicity  of  the  infeription  correfponds 
to  the  fubiimity  of  the  defign,  and  is  far  preferable  to 
a  pompous  detail  of  exalted  virtues,  which  the  voice 
of  flattery  applies  to  every  fovereign  without  diftiac- 
tion.  It  is  elegantly  finilhed  in  brafs  chara&ers,  on 
one  fide  in  Latin,  and  on  the  oppofite  in  Ruffian. 

Petro  primo  Catharina  fecunda  1 7  82,  i.  e.  Catharine  II. 
to  Peter  I. 

“  The  ftatue,  when  I  was  at  Peterfburgh,  was  not 
ere&ed,  but  flood  under  a  large  wooden  fhed  near  the 
Neva,  within  a  few  yards  of  its  enormous  pedeftal. 

When  Falconet  had  conceived  the  defign  of  his  fta¬ 
tue,  the  bafe  of  which  was  to  be  formed  by  an  huge 
rock,  he  carefully  examined  the  environs  of  Peterf- 
burg,  if,  among  the  detached  pieces  of  granite  which 
are  fcattered  about  thefe  parts,  one  could  be  found 
of  magnitude  correfpondeni  to  the  dimenflons  of  the 
equeftrian  figure.  After  confiderahle  refearch,  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  flupendons  mafs  half  buried  in  rhe  inidft  of 
a  morafs.  The  expence  and  difficulty  of  tranfporting 
it  were  no  obftacles  to  Catherine  II.  By  her  order 
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iterfburg.the  morafs  was  immediately  drained,  a  road  was  cut 

• - through  a  foreft,  and  carried  over  the  marlhy  ground  ; 

and  the  done,  which  after  it  had  been  fomewhat  re¬ 
duced  weighed  at  leail  1 500  tons,  was  removed  to 
Peterfbmg.  This  more  than  Roman  work  was,  in 
lefs  than  fix  months  from  the  time  of  its  firft  difco- 
very,  accompliihed  by  a  windlafs,  and  by  means  of 
large  fri6iion-balls  alternately  placed  and  removed  in 
grooves  fixed  on  each  fide  of  the  road.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  it  was  drawn,  with  forty  men  feated  upon  its  top, 
about  four  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva  ;  there  it 
was  embarked  in  a  veffel  conftru&ed  on  purpofe  to 
receive  it,  and  thus  conveyed  about  the  fame  diftance 
by  water  to  the  fpot  where  it  now  ftands.  When  land¬ 
ed  at  Petcrfburg,  it  was  42  feet  long  at  the  bafe,  36 
at  the  top,  21  thick,  and  17  high;  a  bulk  greatly 
furpafling  in  weight  the  moft  boafted  monuments  of 
Roman  grandeur,  which,  according  to  the  fond  ad¬ 
mirers  of  antiquity,  would  have  baffled  the  fkill  of 
modern  mechanics,  and  were  alone  fufficient  to  render 
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waa  inftarttly  recovered.  This,  or  fri&ion  with  flan-  Peterfburg 
nel,  is  the  ufual  remedy  5  but  fhould  the  perfon  in  that 
flate  approach  the  fire,  or  dip  the  part  in  warm  water, 
it  immediately  mortifies  and  drops  off.— The  common 
people  continued  at  their  work  as  ufual,  and  the  dri¬ 
vers  plied  in  the  ftreets  with  their  fledges  feemingly 
utaffe&ed  by  the  froft  ;  their  beards  were  incrufied 
with  clotted  ice,  and  the  horfes  were  covered  with 
ificles. 

<6  It  fometimes  happens  that  coachmen  or  fervants, 
while  they  are  waiting  for  their  matters,  are  frozen  to 
death.  In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  poflible  thefe 
dreadful  accidents,  great  fires  of  whole  trees,  piled  one 
upon  another,  are  kindled  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace  and  the  moft  frequented  parts  of  the  town.  Aa 
the  flames  blazed  above  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  and 
caft  a  glare  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  I  was  frequent¬ 
ly  much  amufed  by 


contemplating  the  pi&urefque 
groups  of  Ruffians,  with  their  Afiatic  drefa  and  long 
beards,  affembled  round  the  fire.  The  centinels  upon 
confpicuous  the  reign  of  the  moft  degenerate  emperors,  duty,  having  no  beards,  which  are  tif  great  ufe  to 
*‘The  pedeftal,  however,  though  ftill  of  prodigious  protecl  the  g . 


magnitude,  is  far  from  retaining  its  original  dimen- 
fions,  as,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  ftation  for  the 
ftatue,  and  to  reprefent  an  afeent,  the  fummit  where¬ 
of  the  horfe  is  endeavouring  to  attain,  its  bulk  has 
been  neceffarily  dfminifhed.  But  I  could  not  obferve, 
without  regret,  that  the  artift  has  been  defirou3  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  nature ;  and,  in  order  to  produce  a  refem- 
blance  of  an  abrupt  broken  precipice,  has  been  too 
lavifh  of  the  chiffel.  Near  it  was  a  model  in  plafter, 
to  the  fhape  of  which  the  workmen  were  fafhioning 
the  pedeftal.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  in  this  model 
the  art  was  too  confpicuous  ;  and  that  the  effeft  would 
have  been  far  more  fublime,  if  the  ftone  had  been  left 
as  much  as  poflible  in  its  rude  ftate,  a  vaft  unwieldy 
ftupendous  mafs.  And  indeed,  unlefs  I  am  greatly 
iniftaken,  the  pedeftal,  when  finifhed  according  to 
this  plan,  will  have  fcarcely  breadth  fufficient  to  af¬ 
ford  a  proper  bafe  for  a  ftatue  of  fuch  Coloffal  fize. 

“The  ftatue  was  eredled  on  the  pedeftal  on  the  27th 
of  Auguft  1782.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with 
great  folemnity,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  folemn 
inauguration.  At  the  fame  time  the  emprefs  iffued  a 
proclamation,  in  which,  among  other  inftances  of  her 
clemency,  fbe  pardons. all  criminals  under  fentence  of 
death  ;  all  deferters,  who  fhould  return  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  corps  within  a  limited  time  ;  and  releafes  all 
criminals  condemned  to  hard  labour,  provided  they 
had  not  been  guilty  of  murder.” 

Mr  Coxe  informa  us,  that  the  weather  is  extremely 
changeable  in  this  capital,  and  the  cold  ia  at  times  ex¬ 
treme;  againft  which  the  inhabitants  take  care  to  pro¬ 
vide  (fee  Peasant),  though  fome  of  them  neverthelefs 
unfortunately  fall  vidtims  to  it.  “  As  I  traverfed  the 
city,  fays  Mr  Coxe,  on  the  morning  of  12th  January,  I 
obferved  feveral  perfons  whofe  faces  had  been  bitten 
by  the  froft  :  their  cheeks  had  large  fears,  and  appear¬ 
ed  as  if  they  had  been  finged  with  an  hot  iion.  As  I 
was  walking  with  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who,  inftead 
of  a  fur  cap,  had  put  on  a  common  hat,  his  ears  were 
fuddenly  fiozen  :  he  felt  no  pain,  and  would  not  have 
perceived  it  for  fome  time,  if  a  Ruffian,  in  patting  by, 
had  not  informed  him  of  it,  and  afiifted  him  in  rub¬ 
bing  the  part  affe&ed  with  fnow,  by  which  means  it 
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prodigious  protecl  the  glands  of  the  throat,  generally  tie  hand¬ 


kerchiefs  under  their  chins,  and  cover  their  ears  with 
fmall  cafes  of  flannel.” 

Petersburg,  in  America,  is  a  fea-port  town  in 
Virginia,  25  miles  fouthward  of  Richmond,  feated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Appamatox  river,  about  1 2  miles 
above  its  jun&ion  with  James  River,  and  contained 
nearly  300  houfes  in  1787,  in  two  divifions  ;  one  is 
upon  a  clay,  cold  foil,  and  is  very  dirty;  the  other  upon 
a  plain  of  fand  or  loam.  There  is  no  regularity,  and 
very  little  elegance  in  Peterfburg.  It  is  merely  a  place 
of  buiinefs.  The  Free  Mafons  have  a  hall  tolerably 
elegant ;  and  the  feat  of  the  Bowling  family  is  pleafant 
and  well  built.  It  is  very  unhealthy.  About  2200 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  are  infpe&ed  here  annually.  Like 
Richmond,  Williamfburg,  Alexandria,  and  Norfolk,  it 
is  a  corporation;  and  what  is  fingular,  Peterfburg  city 
comprehends  part  of  three  counties.  The  celebrated 
Indian  queen,  Pocahonta,  from  whom  defeended  the 
Randolph  and  Bowling  families,  formerly  refided  at 
this  place. 

PEI  ERSFIELD,  is  a  handfome  town  of  Hamp- 
fhire  in  England,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  feated  in  W.  Long.  1.5.  N.  Lat.  51.5. 

PETERWARAD1N,  a  fortified  town  in  Scla* 
vonia,  and  one  of  the  ftrongell  frontier  places  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  has  againft  the  Turks,  feated  on  the 
Danube  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  E.  Long, 
20.  o.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

PETIOLE,  in  botany,  the  flender  ftalks  that  fup- 
port  the  leaves  of  a  plant. 

PETIT,  or  Petite,  a  French  word  fignifying 
Utile  or  JrnalL 

Petite  Guerre ,  denotes  the  operations  of  detached 
parties  and  the  war  of  polls.  See  War,  Part  III. 

Petit  Sergeanty .  See  Sergeant y. 

Petit  Treafon.  See  Treason. 

Petit  (John),  a  dodlor  of  the  Sorbonne,  very  early* 
gained  to  himfelf  a  character  by  his  knowledge,  and 
thofe  eloquent  orations  which  he  pronounced  before 
the  univerfity  of  Paris.  He  was  employed  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  embaffy  which  was  fent  from  France  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpofe  of  healing  the  fchifm  in  1407  ;  but  he 
foon  loft  all  the  honour  which  he  had  acquired.  John 
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Sans  Peur,  duke  of  Burgundy,  having  treacheroufly 
contrived  to  affaflinate  Louis  of  France,  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  only  brother  to  Charles  VI.  John  Petit,  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  the  views  of  the  murderer,  maintain¬ 
ed  in  a  public  deputation,  at  Paris,  the  8th  of  March 
1408,  that  the  murder  was  lawful.  He  had  the  ef¬ 
frontery  to  affert,  that  “  it  is  allowable  to  employ  fraud, 
treafon,  and  every  other  method,  however  bafe,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  rid  of  a  tyrant ;  and  that  no  faith  ought  to 
be  kept  with  him.”  He  dared  to  add  further,  that 
“  the  man  who  fhould  commit  fuch  an  a&ion,  not  on¬ 
ly  deferved  to  be  exempted  from  punifhment,  but  to 
receive  a  reward.”  This  fanguinary  dodlrine  was  loud¬ 
ly  exclaimed  againft  ;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy’s  pow¬ 
erful  influence  fheltered  Petit  for  fome  time.  Some 
eminent  writers,  however,  of  that  period,  with  Gerfon 
at  their  head,  denounced  the  do&rine  to  John  de  Mon- 
taigu,  bifhop  of  Paris,  who  condemned  it  as  hereti¬ 
cal  the  23d  November  1414.  It  was  likewife  condemn¬ 
ed  by  the  council  of  Conftance  the  year  following  at 
the  inftigation  of  Gerfon  ;  but  no  notice  was  taken 
either  of  Petit’s  name  or  his  writings.  In  fine,  the 
king,  on  the  16th  of  September  1416,  ordered  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  pronounce  a  fevere  decree  againft 
this  dangerous  performance  ;  and  it  was  alfo  cenfured 
by  the  univerfity.  But  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1418,  had  intereft  enough  to  compel  the  grand  vicars 
of  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  who  then  lay  fick  at  St  Omer’s, 
to  retraft  the  fentence  which  that  prelate  had  pall  in 
1414.  Petit  died  three  years  before,  i.  e.  in  14 11,  at 
Hefdin  ;  and  his  apology  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,  with  all  the  particulars  of  that  infamous  tranf- 
a&ion,  may  be  feen  in  the  irrh  volume  of  the  latl  edi¬ 
tion  of  Gerfon’s  works.  Father  Pinchinat,  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis,  and  author  of  the  Di&ionary  of 
Herefies,  in  4to,  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  or¬ 
der  from  a  charge  brought  by  fome  writers  who  have 
called  Petit  a  Cordelier  or  Francifcan  friar.  “He  proves 
very  clearly  (fays  Abbe  Prevot)  that  he  was  a  fecular 
prieft  ;  and  adds,  that  upon  the  fame  evidence,  Fa¬ 
ther  Mercier,  a  Cordelier,  had  a  warm  difpute  in  1717 
with  M.  Dupin,  who  had  given  this  title  to  Petit  in 
his  Coile&ion  of  Cenfures.  He  reprefented  to  him 
(fays  he),  before  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  the  falfity 
of  inch  a  claim,  and  the  injuiy  which  he  offered  to 
the  order  of  St  Francis.  Dupin,  convinced  of  his  er¬ 
ror,  candidly  owned  that  he  was  led  into  it  by  follow¬ 
ing  fome  iafidel  writers,  and  promifed  to  retraft  it  in 
the  new  edition  of  the  Cenfures,  which  was  publifhed 
in  1720.  M.  Fieury,  who  had  committed  the  lame 
miftake,  promifed  alfo  to  make  amends  for  it  by  a  fo- 
lemn  recantation  5. but  dying  before  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  that  piece  of  juftice  to  the  Cordeliers, 
the  continuator  of  his  Ecclefraftical  Hiftory,  who  had 
not  fuch  opportunities  of  information,  fell  into  the 
fame  fault,”  ( Pour  &  contre ,  tom.  x.  p.  23. )  If  we 
take  the  opinion  of  L’Advocal’s  Dictionary,  it  would 
appear  no  fault  was  committed;  for  it  gives  a  lift  of 
the  penfioners  of  the  duke3  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to 
prove  that  John  Petit  was  a  Cordelier.  Indeed,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  if  Dupin,  Flenry,  and  Father 
'Fabre,  did  not  alter  their  opinion,  it  was  owing  to  a 
jftrm  perfuafion  that  they  had  committed  no  error. 

Petit  (John  Lewis),  an  eminent  furgeon,  born  at 
Paris  in  1674.  He  had  fo  early  an  inclination  to 


furgery,  that  Mr  Littre,  a  celebrated  anatomift,  be*  Petitio 
ing  in  his  father’s  houfe,  he  regularly  attended  that  [1 
gentleman’s  le&ures,  from  his  being  feven  years  of  age.  ctltot* 
He  was  received  mafter  in  furgery  in  the  year  1 700  ; ' 
and  acquired  fuch  reputation  in  the  pra&ice  of  that 
art,  that  in  1726  the  king  of  Poland  fent  for  him  to 
his  court,  and  in  1734  the  king  of  Spain  prevailed  on 
him  to  go  into  that  kingdom.  He  reftored  the  health 
of  thofe  princes  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by 
offering  him  great  advantages,  but  he  chofe  rather  to 
return  to  France.  He  wa9  received  into  the  academy 
of  Lienees  in  1715  ;  became  dire&or  of  the  royal 
academy  of  furgery  ;  made  feveral  important  difeo- 
veries  ;  and  invented  new  inftruments  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  furgery.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1750.  He  j 

wrote  an  excellentTreatifeontheDifeafeaof  the  Bones, 
the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1723  ;  and  many 
learned  Differtations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  | 

of  Sciences,  and  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Surgery. 

PET1TIO  principii,  in  logic,  the  taking  a  thing 
for  true,  and  drawing  concluiions  from  it  as  fuch, 
when  it  is  really  falfe  ;  or  at  leaft  wants  to  be  proved 
before  any  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

PETITION,  a  fupplication  made  by  an  inferior 
to  a  fuperior,  and  efpecially  to  ©ne  having  jurildic* 
tion.  It  is  ufed  for  that  remedy  which  the  fubjedt 
hath  to  help  a  wrong  done  by  the  king,  who  hath 
a  prerogative  not  to  be  fued  by  writ  :  In  which  fenfe 
it  is  either  general,  That  the  king  do  him  right; 
whereupon  follows  a  general  indorfement  upon  the 
fame,  Let  right  be  done  the  parly :  Or  it  is  fpecial,  when 
the  conclufion  and  indorfement  are  fpecial,  for  this  or 
that  to  be  done,  &c. 

By  ftatute,  the  foliciting,  labouring,  or  procuring 
the  putting  the  hands  or  confent  of  above  twenty  per- 
fons  to  any  petition  to  the  king  or  either  houfe  of 
parliament,  for  alteration*  in  church  or  ftate,  unlefs 
by  affent  of  three  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  or  a  majority  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  affues 
or  ftfiions,  &c.  and  repairing  to  the  king  or  parlia¬ 
ment  to  deliver  fuch  petition  with  above  the  number 
of  ten  perfons,  is  fubjedl  to  a  fine  of  100  I.  and  three 
months  imprisonment,  being  proved  by  two  witneffes 
within  fix  months,  in  the  court  of  B .  R.  or  at  the 
afiizes,  &c.  And  if  what  is  required  by  this  ftatute 
be  obferved,  care  muft  be  taken  that  petitions  to  the 
king  contain  nothing  which  may  be  interpreted  to  re- 
fled  on  the  adminiftration  ;  for  if  they  do,  ft  may 
come  under  the  denomination  of  a  libel  :  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  petition  of  the  city  of  London  for 
the  fitting  of  a  parliament  was  deemed  libellous,  be- 
caufe  it  fuggefted  that  the  king’s  diffolving  a  late  par¬ 
liament  was  an  obftru&ion  of  juftice  ;  alfo  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  feven  bifhops,  fent  to  the  Tower  by  James 
II.  was  called  a  libel,  &c.  To  fubferibe  a  petition 
to  the  king,  to  frighten  him  into  a  change  of  his  mea • 
fires ,  intimating ,  that  if  it  be  denied  many  thoufands  of 
his  fubjeSts  avill  be  difeontented ,  &c.  is  included  among 
the  coil  tempts  againft  the  king’s  perfon  and  govern¬ 
ment,  tending  to' weaken -'the  fame,  and  is  punifhabL 
by  fine  and  imprifonment. 

PETITORY  action,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 

NQ  clxxxiii,  18.  20. 

PETITOT  (John),  a  curious  painter  in  enamel, 
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was  born  at  Geneva  in  1607.  He  ftudied  tbe  art  witk 
fuch  application,  that  he  arrived  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fe&ion  that  may  almoft  be  accounted  inimitable.  He 
was  wonderfully  patient  in  finiffling  his  works,  though 
he  had  the  addrefs  to  conceal  his  labour  :  however,  he 
only  painted  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  figures  :  the 
hair,  grounds,  and  drapery,  being  executed  by  Bor- 
dier  his  brother-indaw.  Thefe  two  artifts  had  the 
credit  of  afTociating  and  labouring  together  for  fifty 
years,  without  the  lead  mifunderftanding  happening 
between  them.  It  is  afferted  by  an  ingenious  French 
writer,  that  Petitot  andBordier  derived  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  raoft  curious  and  durable  colours  proper 
for  enamelling,  from  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  at  Lon¬ 
don,  who  recommended  Petitot  to  Charles  L  He 
had  the  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  of  that  monarch 
and  the  whole  royal  family,  and  continued  in  England 
until  Charles's  unhappy  end  :  he  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  highly  favoured  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
acquired  an  ample  fortune.  Being  a  Proteftant,  the 
revocation  of  the  edi&  of  Nantz  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Geneva;  but  fettling  foon  after  at  Veray  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  he  palled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
eafe  and  affluence.  He  died  in  1691  ;  and  had  17 
children  :  of  whom  one  took  to  painting,  and  fettled 
at  London,  where  he  gained  good  reputation;  but 
was  much  inferior  to  his  father. 

Petitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  painting  por¬ 
traits  in  enamel.  Though  his  friend  Bordier  madefe- 
veral  attempts  before  him,  and  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne 
had  facilitated  the  means  of  employing  the  moil  beau¬ 
tiful  colours  ;  yet  Petitot  completed  the  works,  which 
under  his  hand  acquired  a  foftnefs  and  livelinefs  of  co¬ 
louring  that  will  never  change,  and  will  ever  render 
his  works  valuable.  He  made  ufe  of  gold  and  filver 
plates,  and  feldom  enamelled  on  copper.  When  he 
firft  came  in  vogue,  his  price  was  20  iouis’s  a  head, 
which  he  foon  raifed  to  40.  It  was  his  cuftom  to 
take  a  painter  with  him,  who  painted  the  pidlure  in 
oil ;  after  which  Petitot  fketched  out  his  work,  which 
he  always  finiffled  after  the  life.  When  he  painted 
the  king  of  France,  he  took  thofe  pi&ures  for  his  co¬ 
pies  that  moft  refembled  him  ;  and  the  king  afterwards 
gave  him  a  fitting  or  two  to  finifh  his  work. 

PETIVERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  I2th  or¬ 
der,  Holorav'tf.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllou9  ;  there  is  no 
corolla ;  and  but  one  feed,  with  reflexed  awns  at  the 
top. 

PETRA  (Caefar,  Lucian),  a  town  of  Greece,  on 
the  coafl  of  Illyricum,  near  Dyrrhachinm,  and  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panyafus. — Ano¬ 
ther  Petra,  (Livy)  ;  a  town  of  Muedica,  a  diftrift 
of  Thrace,  lying  towards  Macedonia;  but  in  what 
part  of  Macedonia,  he  does  not  fay. 

Petra  (Ptolemy),  Petr  tea  (Sllius  Italicus),  Peirina 
(Italicus),  in  both  which  laid  urbs  is  underftood  ;  an 
inland  town  of  Sicily,  to  the  fouth- weft  of  Engyum, 
Now  Petraglia  (Cluverius). 

Petra  Jecktael  (  2  Kings  xiv.),  a  town  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  ;  near  the  Adfcenfus  Scorpionis  (Judges  i.) 
and  the  valley  of  Salt  in  the  fouth  of  Judsea:  after¬ 
wards  in  the  pofiefiton  of  the  Edomites,  after  deftroy- 
ing  ths  Amalekites. 


Petra  Recem ,  or  Rehem ,  fo  called  from  Rekem 
king  of  the  Midianites,  flain  by  the  Ifraelites  (Num. 
xxxi.)  Formerly  called  Arce,  now  Petra  3  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Arabia  Petnea  ( Jofephus).  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  Long.  66.  45.  from  the  Fortunate  Iflunds,  and  Lat. 
30.  20.  It  declines  therefore  80  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  the  parallel  of  Jerufalem,  and  36  miles,  more  or 
lefs,  from  its  meridian  to  the  eaft.  Joftphus  fays* 
that  the  mountain  on  which  Aaron  died  (food  near 
Petra  ;  which  Strabo  calls  the  capital  of  the  Nabatsei  ; 
at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  days  journey  from  Je¬ 
richo.  This  Petra  feems  to  be  the  Sela  of  Ifaiah  xvi. 
1.  and  xlii.  1 1.  the  Hebrew  name  of  Petra  4<  a  rock 
Though  fome  imagine  Petra  to  be  no  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Macedonians. 

PETRARCH  (Francis),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet* 
was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1304,  and  was  the  fon  of  Pe- 
trarco  di  Parenzo.  He  ftudied  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  philofophy,  for  four  years  at  Carpentras  ;  from 
whence  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  ftudied  the 
law  under  John  Andreas  and  Cino  of  Piftoia,  and 
probably  from  the  latter  received  a  tafte  for  Italian 
poetry..  As  Petrarch  only  ftudied  the  law  out  of 
complaifance  to  his  father,  who  on  his  vifiting  him 
at  Bologna  had  thrown  into  the  fire  all  the  Latin  poets 
and  orators  except  Virgil  and  Cicero ;  he,  at  22  years 
of  age,  hearing  that  his  father  and  mother  were  dead 
of  the  plague  at  Avignon,  returned  to  that  city  to 
fettle  his  domeftic  affairs,  and  purchased  a  country- 
houfe  in  a  very  folitary  but  agreeable  fituation,  called 
Vauclufe 3  where  he  firft  knew  the  beautiful  Laura, 
with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  and  whom  he  has  immor- 
talifed  in  his  poems.  He  at  length  travelled  into 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  ;  and  at  his 
return  to  Avignon  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Pope 
John  XXII.  who  employed  him  in  feveral  important 
affairs.  Petrarch  was  in  hopes  of  being  raifed  to  fome 
confiderabk  pofts  :  but  being  difappointed,  he  applied 
himfelf  entirely  to  poetry  ;  in  which  he  met  wkh  fuch 
applaufe,  that  in  one  and  the  fame  day  he  received 
letters  from  Rome  and  the  chancellor  of  the  nniver- 
fity  of  Paris,  by  which  they  invited  him  to  receive 
the  poetic  crown.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
preferred  Rome  to  Paris,  and  received  that  crown 
from  the  fenate  and  people  on  the  8th  of  April 
1341.  “  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  (fays  Gib¬ 

bon)  was  performed  in  the  Capitol,  by  his  friend  and 
patron  the  fnpreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.  Twelve 
patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  fcarlet ;  fix  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  moft  illuftribus  families,  in  green  robes, 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  procefii on;, 
in  the  midft  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  fenator, 
count  of  Anguillara,  a  kinfman  of  the  Colonna,  af- 
fumed  his  throne  ;  and  at  the  voice  of  an  herald  Pe¬ 
trarch  arofe.  After  difeourfing  on  a  text  of  Virgil, 
and  thrice  repeating  his  vows  for  the  profperity  of 
Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and  received  from 
the  fenator  a  laurel  crown,  with  a  more  precious  de¬ 
claration,  ‘  This  is  the  reward  of  merit. ’  The  people 
fhouted,  4  Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet  P 
A'fonnct  in  praife  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  ef- 
fufion  of  genius  and  gratitude ;  and  after  the  whole 
procefiion  had  vifited  the  Vatican,  the  profane  wreath 
was  fufpended  before  the  fflrine  of  St  Peter.  In  the 
slOl  or  diploma  which  was  prefented  to  Petrarch,  the 
H  ii  2  title 
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Petrarch,  title  and  prerogatives  of  poet-laureat  are  revived  in  the 
Capitol  after  the  lapfe  of  1300  years  ;  and  he  receives 
the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a 
crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle  ;  of  affuming  the  poe¬ 
tic  habit  ;  and  of  teaching,  difputing,  interpreting,  and 
compofirfg,  in  all  places  whatfoever,  and  on  all  Sub¬ 
jects  of  literature.  The  grant  wa*  ratified  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Senate  and  people;  and  the  character 
of  citizen  was  the  recompenfe  of  his  affeXion  for  the 
Roman  name.  They  did  him  honour,  but  they  did 
him  juftice.  In  the  familiar  Society  of  Cicero  and 
Livy,  he  had  i/nbibed  the  ideas  of  an  ancient  patriot; 
and  his  ardent  fancy  kindled  every  idea  to  a  Sentiment, 
and  every  Sentiment  to  a  paffion.”  His  love  of  Soli¬ 
tude  at  length  induced  him  to  return  to  Vauclufe; 
but,  after  the  death  of  the  beautiful  Laura,  Provence 
became  infupportable  to  him,  and  he  returned  to  Italy 
in  1352  ;  when,  being  at  Milan,  Galeas  Viceconti 
made  him  counsellor  of  State.  Petrarch  fpent  almoft 
all  the  reft  of  his  life  in  travelling  to  and  from  the 
different  cities  in  Italy.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Par¬ 
ma,  and  canon  of  Padua  ;  but  never  received  the  or¬ 
der  of  priefthood.  All  the  princes  and  great  men  of 
his  time  gave  him  public  marks- of  their  efteem  ;  and 
while  he  lived  at  Arcqua,  three  miles  from  Padua, 
the  Florentines  deputed  Boccace  to  go  to  him  with 
letters,  by  which  they  invited  him  to  Florence,  and 
informed  him,  that  they  reftored  to  him  all  the  eftate 
of  which  his  father  and  mother  hnd  been  deprived 
during  the  diffenfions  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gi¬ 
belines.  He  died  a  few  years  after  at  Arcqua,  in 
1374.  He  wrote  many  works  that  have  rendered 
his  memory  immortal ;  thefe  have  been  printed  in  four 
volumes  folio.  His  life  has  been  written  by  feveral 
authors.  Araongft  thefe  there  was  one  by  Mrs  Su- 
fanna  Dobfon,  in  2  volumes  8vo,  colleXed  and  abridged 
from  the  French.  In  this  work  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  elegant  and  juft  charaXer  of  Petrarch. 

«  Few  characters,  perhaps,  have  Set  in  a  ftrong. 
er  light  the  advantage  of  well-regulated  difpofitions 
than  that  of  Petrarch,  from  the  contrail  we  behold 
in  one  particular  of  his  life,  and  the  extreme  mi- 
fery  he  fuffered  from  the  indulgence  of  an  affeXion, 
which,  though  noble  and  delightful  when  juftly  pla¬ 
ced,  becomes  a  reproach  and  a  torment  to  its  poffef- 
for  when  once  direXed  to  an  improper  objeX.  For, 
let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  or  others;  though  (from 
the  character  of  Laura)  they  are  acquitted  of  all  guilt 
in  their  perfonal  intercourfe,  yet,  as  Ihe  was  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  it  is  not  poffible,  on  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  to  clear  them  from  that  juft 
cenfure  which  is  due  to  every  defeXion  of  the  mind 
from  thofe  laws  which  ate  the  foundation  of  order  and 
peace  in  civil  fociety,  and  which  are  ftamped  with  the 
facred  mark  of  divine  authority. 

“  In  t&is  particular  of  his  character,  therefore,  it 
13  fincerely  hoped  that  Petrarch  will  ferve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  thofe  unhappy  minds,  who,  partaking  of  the 
fame  feelings  under  the  like  circumftances,  but  not 
yet  fuffering  his  mifery,  may  be  led,  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  it,  by  a  generous  regard  to  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  and  by  a  view  to  the  approbation  of 
that  all- feeing  Judge  who  penetrates  the  moft  fecret 
receffes  of  the  heart,  to  check  every  unhappy  inclina¬ 
tion  in  its  birth,  and  deftroy,  while  yet  in  their  power 


the  feeds  of  thofe  pafSons  which  may  otherwife  de-  Petrarch, 
ftroy  them.  - 

“  As  to  the  cavils  or  cenfures  of  thofe  who,  in* 
capable  of  tendernefs  themfelves,  can  neither  enjoy 
the  view  of  it  when  prefen  ted  in  its  moft  perfeX  form, 
nor  pity  its  fufferings  when,  as  in  this  work,  they 
appear  unhappily  indulged  beyond  the  bounds  of 
judgment  and  tranquillity  ;  to  fuch  minds  I  make  no 
addrefs,  well  convinced,  that,  as  no  callous  heart  can 
enjoy,  neither  will  it  ever  be  in  danger  of  being  milled, 
by  the  example  of  Petrarch  in  this  tender  but  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumftance  of  his  charaXer. 

“To  fufceptible  and  feeling  minds  alone  Petrarch 
will  be  ever  dear.  Such,  while  they  regret  his  fail¬ 
ings,  and  confider  them  as  warnings  to  themfelves, 
will  love  his  virtues  ;  and,  touched  by  the  glowing 
piety  and  heart-felt  contrition  which  often  impreffed 
his  foul,  will  ardently  defirc  to  partake  with  him  in 
thofe  pathetic  and  fublime  reflexions  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  grateful  and  affeXionate  hearts,  on  review¬ 
ing  their  own  lives,  and  contemplating  the  works  of 
God. 

“  Petrarch  had  received  from  nature  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  prefent.  His  figure  was  fo  diftinguifhed  as 
to  attraX  univerfal  admiration.  He  appears,  in  his 
portraits,  with  large  and  manly  features,  eyes  full  of 
fire,  a  blooming  complexion,  and  a  countenance  that 
befpoke  all  the  genius  and  fancy  which  fhone  forth  in 
his  works.  In  the  flower  of  his  youth,  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  his  perfon  was  fo  very  ftriking,  that  wherever 
he  appeared,  he  was  the  objeX  of  attention.  He  pof- 
fefled  an  underftanding  aXive  and  penetrating,  a  bril¬ 
liant  wit,  and  a  fine  imagination.  His  heart  was  can¬ 
did  and  benevolent,  fufceptible  of  the  moft  lively  af- 
feXions,  and  infpired  with  the  nobleft  fentiments  of 
liberty. 

“  But  his  failings  muft  not  be  concealed.  His  tem¬ 
per  was,  on  fome  occafions,  violent,  and  his  paffions 
headftrong  and  unruly.  A  warmth  of  conftitution 
hurried  him  into  irregularities,  which  were  followed 
with  repentance  and  remorfe. — No  effential  reproach, 
however,  could  be  call  on  his  manners,  till  after  the 
23d  ^ear  of  his  age.  The  fear  of  God,  the  thoughts 
of  death,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  thofe  principles  of 
religion  which  were  inculcated  by  his  mother,  pre- 
ferved  him  from  the  furrounding  temptations  of  his 
earlier  life.” 

A  refcmblancc  has  been  traced,  in  feveral  inftances, 
between  this  admired  poet  and  our  late  famous  Yo- 
rick. — Both,,  wc  know,  had  great  wit  and  genius,  and 
no  lefs  imprudence  and  eccentricity  ;  both  were  ca¬ 
nons,  or  prebendaries,  the  Italian  of  Padua,  & c.  and 
the  Engliftiman  of  York  ;  they  both  “  ran  over 
France,  without  any  bufinefs  there.”  If  the  bilhop 
of  Lombes  patronifed  and  correfponded  with  the  one, 
a  prelate^  of  the  Englifli  church,  now  deceafed,  defired,  {  Dr  Gil- 
in  a  letter,  to Jhandyife  |]  with  the  other.  In  their  at-bert,  Arck 
tachments  to  Laura  and  Eliza,  both  married  women, 
thefe  two  prebendaries  were  equally  warm,  and  equally  [_jrice*s 
innocent.  And,  even  after  death,  a  moft  remarkable  own expref* 
circumftance  has  attended  them  both;  fome  perfons,fion* 
we  are  told,  ftole  Petrarchs  bones,  in  order  to  fell 
them  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Yorick’s  body,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  affirmed,  was  alfo  ftokn,  and  his  fkull  has 
been  exhibited  at  Oxford. 

PET  RE* 
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PETRE,  or  Saltpetre,  in  chemiftry.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  724,  & c. 

PETREA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4:>th  or¬ 
der,  Perfonata .  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite,  very 
large,  and  coloured  5  the  corolla  rotaceous  ;  the  cap- 
fule  bilocular,  and  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  ca. 
iyx  ;  the  feeds  folitaiy.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a 
native  of  New  Spain.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  15 
or  16  feet,  with  a  woody  ftalk  covered  with  grey 
bark,  fending  out  feveral  long  branches.  Thefe  have 
a  whiter  Lark  than  the  Hem,  and  are  garniftted  with 
leaves  at  each  joint,  which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches,  are  placed  by  three  round  them;  but,  higher 
up,  they  aie  rough,  and  have  a  rough  furface.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in 
ioofe  bunches  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  each  flower 
Handing  on  a  flender  flower  *ftalk  about  an  inch  long  : 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  nar¬ 
row  obtufe  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  which  are  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  and  much  more  confpicuous  than  the 
petals,  which  are  white,  and  not  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  empaltment.  The  plant  is  propagated 
by  feeds  procured  from  the  places  where  they  are  na¬ 
tives,  and  of  which  very  few  are  good  ;  for  though 
Dr  Houfton,  the  difeoverer  of  the  plant,  fent  parcels  of 
feeds  to  feveral  perfons  in  England,  only  two  plants 
were  produced  from  the  whole.  The  feeds  muft  be 
fown  in  a  good  hot-bed  ;  and-  when  the  plants  come 
up,  they  (hould  all  be  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  fhould  afterwards 
conftantly  remain. 

PETREL,  in  ornithology.  See  Procellaria. 

PETRIDIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  ferupi, 
of  a  plain,  uniform  texture  ;  of  no  great  variety  of 
colours,  and  emulating  the  external  form  of  pebbles. 

PETRIFACTION,  in  phyfiology,  denotes  the 
converfion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other  fubftances,  prin¬ 
cipally  animal  or  vegetable,  into  ftone.  Thefe  bodies 
are  more  or  kfs  altered  from  their  original  Hate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  fubftances  they  have  lain  buried 
among  in  the  earth  ;  fome  of  them  having  fuffered 
very  little  change,  and  others  being  fo  highly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  cryftallhie,  fparry,  pyritical,  or  other  ex¬ 
traneous  matter,  as  to  appear  mere  mafles  of  ftone  or 
lumps  of  the  matter  of  the  common  pyrites  ;  but  they 
are  generally  of  the  external  dimenfions,  and  retain 
more  or  lefs  of  the  internal  figure,  of  the  bodies  into 
the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its  way.  The 
animal  fubftances  thus  found  petrified  are  chiefly  fea- 
fhelis;  the  teeth,  bony  palates,  and  bones,  of  fifh;  the 
bones  of  land-animals,  &c.  Thefe  are  found  varioufly 
altered,  by  the  infinuation  of  ftony  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  into  their  pores  ;  and  the  fubftance  of  fome  of 
them  is  now  wholly  gone,  there  being  only  ftony, 
fparry,  or  other  mineral  matter  remaining  in  thefhape 
and  form. 

Refpe&ing  the  manner  in  which  petrifa&ion  is  ac- 
cemplifhed,  we  know  but  little.  It  has  been  thought 
by  many  philofophers,  that  this  was  one  of  the  rare 
proceffes  of  nature  ;  and  accordingly  fuch  places  as 
afforded  a  view  of  it,  have  been  looked  upon  as  great 
curicfitif3.  However,  it  is  now  difeovered,  that  pe- 


trifaClion  is* exceedingly  common;  and  that  every  kind  Petrifac- 
of  water  carries  in  it  fome  earthy  particles,  which  be-  tiei1,  , 
ing  precipitated  from.it,  become  ftone  of  a  greater  or  "J  v V 
leffer  degree  of  hardnefs  ;  and  this  quality  is  moft  re¬ 
markable  in  thofe  waters  which  are  much  impregnated 
with  felenitic  matter.  Of  late,  it  has  alfo  been  found  Vide  Phil, 
by  fome  obfervations  on  a  petrifa&ion  in  Eaft  Lothian  Trarf. 
in  Scotland,  that  iron  contributes  greatly  to  the  pro-  v,69,lart l* 
cefs  :  and  this  it  may  do  by  its  precipitation  of  any  P* 
aluminous  earth  which  happens  to  be  diffolved  in  the 
water  by  means  of  an  acid ;  for  iron  has  the  property 
of  precipitating  this  earth,  though  it  cannot  precipi¬ 
tate  the  calcareous  kind.  The  calcareous  kinds  of 
earth,  however,  by  being  foluble  in  water  without  any 
acid,  muft  contribute  very  much  to  the  procefs  of  pe¬ 
trifaction,  as  they  are  capable  of  a  great  degree  of 
hardnefs  by  means  only  of  being  joined  with  fixed  air, 
on  which  depends  the  folidity  of  our  common  cement 
or  mortar  ufed  in  building  houfes. 

The  name  petrifaction  belongs  only,  as  we  have  feen, 
to  bodies  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin  ;  and  in  order 
to  determine  their  clafs  and  genus,  or  even  fpecies,  it 
is  neceffary  that  their  texture,  their  primitive  form, 
and  in  fome  meafure  their  organization,  be  (till  dif- 
cernible.  Thus  we  ought  not  to  place  the  ftony  ker¬ 
nels,  moulded  in  the  cavity  of  fome  ftiell,  or  other  or¬ 
ganized  body,  in  the  rank  of  petrifa&ions  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called. 

Petrifactions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  almoft: 
all  either  gravelly  or  filiceous  ;  and  are  found  in  gul¬ 
lies,  trenches,  &c.  Thofe  which  ftrike  fire  with  fteel 
are  principally  found  in  Tandy  fiffures ;  thofe  which 
effervefee  in  acids  are  generally  of  animal  origin,  and 
are  found  in  the  horizontal  beds  of  calcareous  earth, 
and  fomelimes  in  beds  of  clay  or  gravel  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  nature  of  the  petrifaCtion  is  different.  As  to 
the  fubftances  which  are  found  in  gypfum,  they  feldom 
undergo  any  alteration,  either  with  refpeCt  to  figure 
or  compofition,  and  they  arewery  rare. 

Organized  bodies,  in  a  ftate  of  petrifa&ion,  gene¬ 
rally  acquire  a  degree  of  folidity  of  which  they  were 
not  poffeffed  before  they  were  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  fome  of  them  are  often  fully  as  hard  as  the 
ftones  or  matrices  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  When 
the  ftones  are  broken,  the  fragments  of  petrifa<ftioii3 
are  eafily  found,  and  eafily  diftinguifhed.  There  are 
fome  organized  bodies,  however,  fo  changed  by  pe¬ 
trifaction,  as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  dilcover  their 
origin.  That  there  is  a  matter  more  or  lefs  agitated, 
and  adapted  for  penetrating  bodies  which  crumbles 
and  feparates  their  parts,  dravrs  them  along  with  it, 
and  difperfts  them  here  and  there  in  the  fluid  which 
furroundo  them,  is  a  fa<ft  of  which  nobody  feems  to 
entertain  any  doubt.  Indeed  we  fte  almoft  every 
fubftance,  whether  folid  or  liquid,  infenfibly  confume, 
diminifh  in  bulk,  and  at  laft,  in  the  lapfe  of  time,  va-  t 
nifh  and  difappear. 

A  petrified  fubftance,  ftriCUy  fpeakmg,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  fkeleton,  or  perhaps  image,  of  a  body 
which  has  once  had  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable, 
combined  with  fome  mineral.  1  bus  petrified  wood 
is  not  in  that  ftate  w?ood  alone.  One  part  of  the  com¬ 
pound  or  m?.fs  of  wood  having  been  defiroyed  by  local 
C3ufes,  has  been  compenfated  by  earthy  and  Tandy 
fubftances,  diluted  and  extremely  minute,  which  the 

waters 
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Pet-ILc*  waters  furrounding  them  had  depofited  while  they 
t?°n*  themfelves  evaporated.  Thefe  earthy  fubftances,  be¬ 
ing  then  moulded  in  the  fkeleton,  will  be  more  or  lefs 
indurated,  and  will  appear  to  have  its  figure*  its  ftruc- 
t\irct  its  fize,  in  a  word,  the  fame  general  chara&ers, 
the  fame  fpecific  attributes,  and  the  fame  individual 
differences.  Farther,  in  petrified  wood,  no  veftige 
©f  ligneous  matter  appears  to  exift.  We  know  that 
common  wood  is  a  body  in  which  the  volume  of  fo- 
hd  parts  is  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  pores. 
When  wood  is  buried  in  certain  places,  lapidific 
fluids,  extremely  divided  and  fometimes  coloured,  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  its  pores  and  fill  them  up. 
Thefe  fluids  are  afterwards  moulded  and  condenfed. 
The  folid  part  of  the  wood  is  decompofed  and  red u- 
ced  into  powder,  which  is  expelled  without  the  mafs 
by  aqueous  fikrations.  In  this  manner,  the  places 
which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  wood  are  now 
left  empty  in  the  form  of  pores.  This  operation  of 
nature  produces  no  apparent  difference  either  of  the 
fize  or  of  the  fliape  ;  but  it  occafions,  both  at  the 
furface  and  in  the  infide,  a  change  of  fubftance,  and 
the  ligneous  texture  is  inverted  j  that  is  to  fay,  that 
which  was  pore  in  the  natural  wood,  becomes  folid 
in  that  which  is  petrified  ;  and  that  which  was  fo¬ 
lid  or  full  in  the  firft  ftate,  becomes  porous  in  the 
fecond.  In  this  way,  fays  M.  Mufard,  petrified  wood 
is  much  lefs  extended  in  poies  than  folid  parts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  forms  a  body  much  more  denfe  and 
heavy  than  the  ftrft.  As  the  pores  communicate  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the  petri  fa  on  ought 
to  begin  at  the  centre,  and  end  with  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  organic  body  fubjevfted  to  the  action  of 
the  lapidific  fluids.  Such  is  the  origin  of  petrifac¬ 
tions.  They  are  organized  bodies  which  have  under¬ 
gone  changes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  or  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been  buried  by  various 
accidents  at  different  depths  under  the  ground. 

In  order  to  underftand  properly  the  detail  of  the 
formation  of  petrified  bodies,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  their  conftituent  parts.  Let  us 
take  wood  for  an  example.  Wood  is  partly  folid  and 
partly  porous.  The  -folid  parts  confift  of  a  fubftance, 
hard,  ligneous,  and  compadt,  which  forms  the  fupport 
of  the  vegetable  ;  the  porous  parts  confift  of  veffels 
or  interfaces  which  run  vertically  and  horizontally 
acrofs  the  ligneous  fibres,  and  which  ferve  for  conduct¬ 
ing  air,  lymph,  and  other  fluids.  Among  thefe  vef¬ 
fels,  the  trachise  which  rife  in  fpiral  forms,  and  which 
contain  only  air,  are  eafily  diftinguifhed.  The  cylin- 
dric  veffels,  fome  of  which  contain  lymph,  and  others 
the  fu:cus  propriusi  are  full  only  during  the  life  of  the 
vegetable.  After  its  death  they  become  vacant  by 
the  evaporation  and  abfence  of  the  fluids  with  which 
they  were  formerly  filled.  All  thefe  veffels,  whether 
afeending  or  defcending,  unite  with  one  another,  and 
form  great  cavities  in  the  wood  and  in  the  bark.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Malpighi  and  Dubamel,  the  ligneous  fibres 
are  themfelves  tubular,  and  afford  a  paflage  to  certain 
liquors  ;  in  ftiort,  the  wood  and  bark  are  interfperfed 
with  utriculi  of  different  fhapes  and  fizes.  The  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  trunk  in  thicknef',  according  to 
Malpighi,  is  accomplifhed  by  the  annual  addition  of 
u  new  exterior  covering  of  fibres  and  of  trachke.  O- 
thers  think  that  a  concentric  layer  of  fap-wood  is 


every  year  hardened,  whilft  a  new  one  is  forming  from  Petrify 
the  bark.  But  it  is  on  all  Tides  agreed  that  the  con-  don. 
centric  layers  of  wood  are  diftindt  from  one  another,  “"‘"V* 
becaufe  at  the  point  of  coutadt  betwixt  any  two  of 
them,  the  new  veffels,  as  well  as  new  fibres,  are  more 
apparent  and  perceptible  than  they  are  in  any  other 
place.  Having  made  thefe  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  ftrudlure  of  vegetables,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to 
give  an  abridged  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
M.  Mongez  explains  their  petrifaction. 

In  proportion  to  the  tendernefs  and  bad  quality  of 
wood,  it  imbibes  the  greater  quantity  of  water ; 
therefore  this  fort  will  unquellionably  petrify  more 
eafily  than  that  which  is  hard.  It  is  thought  that  all 
the  petrified  wood  fo  often  found  in  Hungary  has  been 
originally  foft,  fuch  as  firs  or  poplars.  Suppofe  a 
piece  of  wood  buried  in  the  earth ;  if  it  be  very  dry, 
it  will  fuck  up  the  moifture  which  furrounds  it  like 
a  fpunge.  This  moifture, 'by  penetrating  it,  will  di¬ 
late  all  the  part3  of  which  it  i3  compofed.  The  tra- 
chias,  or  air-veffela,  will  be  filled  firft,  and  then  the 
lymphatic  vefftls  and  thofe  which  contain  the  fuccus 
proprius ,  as  they  are  like  wife  empty.  The  water  which 
Forms  this  moifture  keeps  in  diflolution  a  greater  or 
a  lefs  quantity  of  earth  ;  and  this  earth,  detached, 
and  carried  along  in  its  courfe,  is  reduced  to  fuch  an 
attenuated  ftate,  that  it  efcapes  our  eyes  and  keeps 
itfelf  fufpended,  whether  by  the  medium  of  fixed  air 
or  by  the  motion  of  the  water.  Such  is  the  lapidific 
fluid.  Upon  evaporation,  or  the  departure  of  the 
menftruum,  this  earth,  fand,  or  metal,  again  appears 
in  the  form  of  precipitate  or  fediment  in  the  cavities 
of  the  veffels,  which  by  degrees  are  filled  with  it. 

This  earth  Is  there  moulded  with  exa&nefs :  The 
lapfe  of  time,  the  fimultaneous  and  partial  attradfioa 
of  the 'particles,  make  them  adhere  to  one  another  5 
the  lateral  fudtion  of  the  furrounding  fibres,  the  ob- 
flrudlion  of  the  moulds,  and  the  hardening  of  the 
moulded  earth,  become  geneial ;  and  there  confifts  no¬ 
thing  but  an  earthy  fubftance  which  prevents^the  fink¬ 
ing  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  if  the  depofit  ia 
formed  of  a  matter  in  general  pretty  pure,  it  pre- 
ferves  a  whicer  and  clearer  colour  than  the  reft  of  the 
wood  ;  and  as  the  concentric  layers  are  only  per¬ 
ceptible  and  diftiilfl  in  the  wood,  becaufe  the  vef¬ 
fels  are  there  more  apparent  on  account  of  their  fize,, 
the  little  earthy  cylinders,  in  the  ftate  of  petrified 
wood,  muft  be  there  a  little  larger,  and  confequently 
muft  reprefent  exadtly  the  turnings  and  feparations 
of  thefe  layers.  At  the  place  of  the  utriculi,  globules 
are  obferved,  of  which  the  fhape3  are  as  various  as  the 
moulds  wherein  they  are  formed.  The  anaftomofes 
of  the  proper  and  lymphatic  veffels,  form  befides  points 
of  fupport  or  reunion  for  this  ftony  fubftance. 

With  regard  to  holes  formed  by  worms  in  any 
bits  of  wood,  before  they  had  been  buried  in  the 
earth,  the  lapidific  fluid,  in  penetrating  thefe  great 
cavities,  depofits  there  as  eafily  the  earthy  fediment, 
which  is  ekadtly  moulded  in  them.  Thefe  vermiform 
cylinders  are  fomewhat  lefs  in  bulk  than  the  holes  in 
which  they  are  found,  which  is  owing  to  the  retreat 
of  the  more  refined  earth  and  to  its  drying  up. 

Let  any  one  reprefent  to  himfelf  this  colledtion  of 
little  cylinders,  vertical,  horizontal,  inclined  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  the  ftony  maffesof  utriculi  ani  of  maf- 

tomofes. 
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Petrifac-  tomofes,  and  he  will  have  an  idea  of  the  flony  fub- 
tion.  fiance  which  forms  the  ground- work  of  petrifaction. 

— v - "  Hitherto  not  a  {ingle  ligneous  part  is  deftroyed  ;  they 

are  all  exifting,  but  furronnded  on  every  fide  with 
earthy  depofits  ;  and  that  body  which,  during  life,  was 
compofed  of  folid  and  of  empty  parts,  is  now  entirely 
folid  :  its  deflrutfion  and  decomposition  do  not  take 
place  till  after  the  formation  of  thefe  little  depofits. 
In  proportion  as  the  water  abandons  them,  it  pene¬ 
trates  the  ligneous  fubftance,  and  deftroys  it  by  an  in- 
fcnfible  fermentation.  The  woody  fibres  being  decom- 
pofed,  form  in  their  turn  voids  and  interfaces,  and 
there  remains  in  the  whole  piece  nothing  but  little  llo- 
ny  cylinders.  But  in  proportion  as  thefe  woody  fibres 
difappear,  the  furrouncling  moiflure,  loaded  with  earth 
in  the  date  of  diffblution,  does  not  fail  to  penetrate 
the  piece  of  wood,  and  to  remain  in  its  new  cavities. 
The  new  depolit  afiumes  exa&ly  the  form  of  decompo- 
fed  fibres  ;  it  envelopes  in  its  turn  the  little  cylinders 
which  were  formed  in  their  cavities,  and  ends  by  in¬ 
corporating  with  them,  We  may  fuppofe  here,  that 
in  proportion  as  it  decompofes,  there  is  a  reaction  of 
the  ligneous  part  againfl  the  lapidific  fluid  :  from  this 
rea&ion  a  colour  arifes  which  Jlam3  more  or  lefs  the 
new  depofit  ;  and  this  colour  will  make  it  eafily  diftin- 
guifhabie  from  that  which  has  been  laid  in  the  infide 
of  the  vefiels.  In  ail  petrified  wood  this  (hade  is  ge¬ 
nerally  perceptible. 

We  have  then,  fays  M.  Mongez,  four  diflin£l  e- 
pochs  in  the  procefs  by  which  nature  converts  a  piece 
of  wood  into  (lone,  or5  to  fpeak  more  jufay,  by  which 
fhe  fubfatutes  a  flony  depofit  in  its  place  :  1.  Perfect 

vegetable  wood,  that  is  to  fay,  wood  compofed  of  folid 
and  of  empty  parts,  of  ligneous  fibres,  and  of  vefiels. 
2.  Wood  having  its  vefiels  obflrulled  and  choaked 
up  by  an  earthy  depofit,  while  its  folid  parts  remain 
unaltered.  3.  The  folid  parts  attacked  and  decompo- 
fed,  forming  new  cavities  betwixt  the  flony  cylinders, 
which  remain  in  the  fame  flate,  and  which  fupport  the 
whole  mafs.  4.  Thefe  new  cavities  filled  with  new 
depofits,  which  incorporate  with  the  cylinders,  and 
compofe  nothing  elfe  but  one  general  earthy  mafs  re¬ 
presenting  exactly  the  piece  of  wood. 

Among  the  petrifactions  cf  vegetables  called  dendro - 
liteSi  are  found  parts  of  fhrubs,  flems,  roots,  portions 
of  the  trunk,  fome  fruits,  &c.  We  mufl  not,  however, 
confound  the  imprelfious  of  mofies,  ferns,  and  leaves, 
nor  incruilations,  with  petrifaClions. 

Among  the  petrifa&ions  of  animals,  we  find  (hells, 
cruftaceous  animals,  polyparii,  fome  worms,  the  bony 
paitsof  fillies  and  of  amphibious  animals,  few  or  no 
real  infeCks,  rarely  birds  and  quadrupeds,  together  with 
the  bony  portions  of  the  human  body.  The  cornua 
ammonis  are  petrified  ferpents  ;  and  with  regard  to  fi¬ 
gured  and  accidental  bodies,  thefe  are  lufus  natura . 

In  order,  fays  M.  Bertrand,  in  his  DMonnaire  des 
Fojjlks ,  that  a  body  fhould  become  petrified,  it  is  ne- 
eeflary  that  it  be,  1.  Capable  of  prefervation  under 
ground  :  2.  That  it  be  fheltered  from  the  air  and  run¬ 
ning  water  (the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  prove  that  bo¬ 
dies  which  have  no  connexion  with  free  air,  preferve 
themfelves  untouched  and  entire).  3.  That  it  fee  fe- 
cured  from  eorrofive  exhalations.  4.  That  it  be  in  a 
plare  where  there  are  vapours  or  liquids,  loaded  either 
with  metallic  or  flony  particles  in  a  flate  of  difiblution, 


and  which,  without  defiroying  the  body,  penetrate  it,  Petrifac- 
impregnate  it,  and  unite  with  ic  in  proportion  as  its  tl0ru  f 
parts  are  difiipated  by  evaporation. 

It  is  a  queilion  of  great  importance  among  natural- 
ifls,  to  know  the  time  which  Nature  employs  in  pe¬ 
trifying  bodies  of  an  ordinary  fize. — It  was  the  wifh 
of  the  late  emperor,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  that  fome 
means  fhould  be  taken  for  determining  this  queflion. 

M.  le  Chevalier  de  Baillu,  dire&or  of  the  cabinet  of 
natural  hiflory  of  his  imperial  majefiy,  and  fome  other 
naturalifls,  had,  feveral  years  ago,  the  idea  of  making 
a  refearch  which  might  throw  fome  light  upon  it.  Hia 
imperial  majefiy  being  informed  by  the  unanimous  ob- 
fervations  of  modern  hiftorians  and  geographers,  that 
certain  pillars  which  are  a£lually  feen  in  the  Danube 
in  Gervia,  near  Belgrade,  are  remains  of  the  bridge 
which  Trajan  con&rudled  over  that  river,  prefumed 
that  thefe  pillars  having  been  preferved  for  fo  ma¬ 
ny  ages  behoved  to  be  petrified,  and  that  they* 
would  furnifh  fome  information  with  regard  to  the 
time  which  nature  employs  in  changing  wood  into 
flone.  The  emperor  thinking  this  hope  well  founded, 
and  wifhing  to  fatisfy  his  enriofity,  ordered  his  ara- 
bafiador  at  the  court  of  Conflantinople  to  afk  permif- 
fion  to  take  up  from  the  Danube  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Trajan’s  bridge.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  one 
of  the  pillars  was  accordingly  taken  up  ;  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  petrifa&ion  had  only  advanced 
'three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  the  fpace  of  1500  years.- 
There  are,  however,  certain  waters  in  which  this  tranf- 
mutation  is  more  readily  accomplifhed. — Petrifadlions 
appear  to  be  formed  more  flowly  in  earths  that  are  po¬ 
rous  and  in  a  flight  degree  moill  than  in  water  itfelf. 

When  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Quebec  in  Ca-' 
nada  were  dug  up,  a  petrified  favage  was  found  among 
the  laft  beds  to  which  they  proceeded.  Although  there 
was  no  idea  of  the  time  at  which  this  man  had  been 
buried  under  the  ruins,  it  is  however  true,  that  his 
quiver  and  arrows  were  flill  well  preferved.  In  dig¬ 
ging  a  lead-mine  in  Derby  (hire  in  1744,  a  human  fke- 
leton  was  found  among  flags  horns.  It  is  impofiible 
to  fay  how  many  ages  this  carcafe  had  lain  there.  In 
1695  the  entire  fkeleton  of  an  elephant  was  dug  lip 
near  Tonna  in  Thuringia.  Some  time  before  this  e- 
poch  the  petrified  (keleton  of  a  crocodile  was  found  in 
the  mines  of  that  country.  We  might  cite  another 
fad  equally  curious  which  happened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lafl  century.  John  Munte,  curate  of  Slasgarp 
in  Scania,  and  feveral  of  his  parifhioners,  wifhing  to 
procure  turf  from  a  drained  marfhy  foil,  found,  fome 
feet  below  ground,  an  entire  cart  with  the  fkeletons  of 
the  horfes  and  carter.  It  is  prefumed  that  there  had 
formerly  been  a  lake  in  that  place,  and  that  the  carter 
attempting  to  pafs  over  on  the  ice,  had  by  that  means 
probably  perifhed.  In  fine,  wood  partly  foflil  and  part¬ 
ly  coaly  has  been  found  at  a  great  depth,  in  the  clay 
of  which  tile  was  made  for  the  Abbey  of  Fontenay, 

It  is  but  very  lately  that  fofHl  wood  was  difeovered  at 
the  depth  of  75  feet  in  a  well  betwixt  Iffi  and  Vauvres 
near  Paris.  This  wood  was  in  fand  betwixt  a  bed  of 
clay  and  pyrites,  and  water  was  found  four  feet  lower 
than  the  pyrites.  M.  de  Laumont,  infpetlor  general 
pf  the  mines,  fays  ( Journal  de  Phyjtque ,  Mai  1  736),  that 
in  the  lead-mine  at  Pontpean  near  Rennes,  is  a  fifiure, 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  In  that  fiffure,  fea- 
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fhells,  rounded  pebbles,  and  an  entire  beecb,  have  been 
,  found  240  feet  deep.  This  beech  was  laid  horizon¬ 
tally  in  the  direction  of  the  fiffure.  Its  bark  was  con¬ 
verted  into  pyrites,  the  fap-wood  into  jet,  and  the 
centre,  in  to  coal. 

A  great  many  pieces  of  petrified  wood  are  found  in 
different  counties  of  France  and  Savoy.  In  Cobourg 
in  Saxony,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Mifnia,  trees  of 
a  confiderable  thick nefs  have  been  ttfken  from  the 
earth,  which  were  entirely  changed  into  a  very  fine 
agate,  as  alfo  their  branches  and  their  roots.  In 
fawing  them,  the  annual  circles  of  their  growth  have 
been  diilinguifhed.  Pieces  have  been  taken  up,  on 
which  it  was  diftindlly  feen  that  they  had  been  gnaw¬ 
ed  by  worms ;  others  bear  vifible  marks  of  the  hatchet. 

In  fine,  pieces  have  been  found  which  were  petrified 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  ftill  remained  in  the  ft  ate 
of  wood  fit  for  being  burned.  It  appears  then  that 
petrified  wood  is  a  great  deal  lefs  rare  in  nature  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

Cronftedt  has  excluded  petrifa&ions  from  any  place 
In  the  body  of  his  fyftem  of  mineralogy,  but  takes 
notice  of  them  in  his  appendix.  He  diftinguifhes  them 
by  the  name  of  Mineralia  Larvata>  and  defines  them 
to  be  <c  mineral  bodies  in  the  form  of  animals  or  vege¬ 
tables.”  The  moft  remarkable  obfervations  concerning 
them,  according  to  Mr  Kirwan,  who  differs  in  fome 
particulars  from  Mongez,  are  as  follow.  1.  Thofe  of 
fhells  are  found  on  or  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; 
thofe  of  fi(h  deeper ;  and  thofe  of  wood  deeper  ftill. 
Shells  in  fubftance  are  found  in  vaft  quantities,  and  at 
confiderable  depths.  2.  The  fubftanccs  ‘moft  fufeep- 
tible  of  petiifa&iou  are  thofe  which  moft  refift  the  pu- 
trefneft ive  procefs  ;  of  which  kind  are  (hells,  the  harder 
kinds  of  wood,  &c.;  while  the  fofter  parts  of  animals, 
which  eafily  putrefy,  are  feldom  met  with  in  a  petri¬ 
fied  ftate.  3.  They  are  moft  commonly  found  in  ftrata 
of  marl,  chalk,  limeftone,  or  clay:  feldom  in  fandftone, 
ftill  more  feldom  in  gypfum  ;  and  never  in  gneifs,  gra¬ 
nite,  bafaltes,  or  fchoerl.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
in  pyrites,  and  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  filver  ;  con¬ 
fiding  almoft  always  of  that  kind  of  earth  or  other  mi¬ 
neral  which  furrounds  them  ;  fometimes  of  filex,  agate, 
or  cornelian.  4.  They  are  found  in  climates  where  the 
animals  themfelves  could  not  have  exifted.  5.  Thofe 
found  in  (late  or  clay  are  compreffed  and  flattened. 

The  different  fpecies  of  petrifa&ions,  according  to 
Cronftedt,  are, 

I.  Terra  Larvata  ;  extraneous  bodies  changed  into 
a  limy  fubftance  or  calcareous  changes.  Thefe  are,  1. 
Loofe  or  friable.  2.  Indurated.  The  former  are  of 
a  chalky  nature  in  form  of  vegetables  or  animals  ;  the 
fecond  filled  with  folid  limeftone  in  the  fame  forms. 
Some  are  found  entirely  changed  into  a  calcareous  fpar. 
All  of  them  are  found  in  France,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries  in  great  plenty. 

On  thefe  pctiifa&ions  Cronftedt  obfeives,  that  (hells 
and  corals  are  compofed  of  limy  matter  even  when  ftill 
inhabited  by  their  animals,  but  they  are  claffcd  among- 
the  petrifactions  as  foon  as  the  calcareous  particles 
have  obtained  a  new  arrangement ;  for  example,  when 
they  have  become  fparry  ;  filled  with  calcareous  earth 
either  hardened  or  loofe,  or  when  they  lie  in  the  ftrata  of 
the  earth.  “Thefe,  fays  he,  form  the  greateft  part  of  the 
folfil  collections  which  are  fo  induftrioully  made,  often 
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without  any  regard  to  the  principal  and  only  ufe  they 
can  be  of,  viz.  that  of  enriching  zoology.  Mineralogifts 
are  fatisfied  with  feeing  the  poffibility  of  the  changes ' 
the  limeftone  undergoes  in  regard  to  its  particles;  and 
alfo  with  receiving  fome  infight  into  the  alteration  which 
the  earth  has  been  fubjeCt  to  from  the  ftate  of  the 
ftrata  which  are  now  found  in  it.”  The  calcined  fhells, 
where  the  petiifa&ions  are  of  a  limy  or  chalky  nature, 
anfwer  extremely  well  as  a  manure  ;  but  the  indurated 
kind  ferve  only  for  making  grottoes.  Gypfeous  petri¬ 
factions  are  extremely  rare  ;  however,  Chardin  informs 
us  that  he  had  feen  a  lizard  inclofed  in  a  ftone  of  that 
kind  in  Perfia. 

II.  Larvae,  or  bodies  changed  into  a  flinty  fubftance. 
Thefe  are  all  indurated,  and  are  of  the  following  fpe¬ 
cies.  1.  Cornelians  in  form  of  (hells  from  the  river 
Tomm  in  Siberia.  2.  Agate  in  form  of  wood  ;  a  piece 
of  which  is  faid  to  be  in  the  colled  ion  of  the  Count 
de  Tefiin.  3.  Coralloids  of  white  flint  ( Millepora) 
found  in  Sweden,  4.  Wood  of  yellow  flint  found  in 
Italy,  in  Turkey  near  Adrianople,  and  produced  by 
the  waters  of  Lough-neagh  in  Ireland. 

III.  Larva  A r gill  ace  a ;  where  the  bodies  appear  to 
be  changed  into  clay.  Thefe  are  found  either  loofe 
and  friable,  or  indurated.  Of  the  former  kind  is  a 
piece  of  porcelain  clay  met  with  in  a  certain  colle&ion, 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  root  of  a  tree  upon  it.  Of 
the  latter  kind  is  the  ofteocolla ;  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  roots  of  the  poplar-tree  changed,  and  not  to  con- 
fift  of  any  calcareous  fubftance.  A  fort  of  fofiile  ivo¬ 
ry,  with  all  the  properties  of  clay,  is  faid  iikewife  to  be 
found  in  fome  places. 

IV.  Larva  Infalita ;  where  the  fubftances  are  im¬ 
pregnated  with  great  quantities  of  falts.  Human  bo¬ 
dies  have  been  twice  found  impregnated  with  vitriol 
of  iron  in  the  mine  of  Falun,  in  the  province  of  Da* 
larne  in  Sweden.  One  of  them  was  kept  for  feveral 
years  in  a  glafs  cafe,  but  at  la  ft  began  to  moulder  and 
fall  to  pieces.  Turf  and  roots  of  trees  are  Iikewife 
found  in  water  ftrongly  impregnated  with  vitriol. 
They  do  not"  flame,  but  look  like  a  coal  in  a  ftrong 
fire  ;  neither  do  they  decay  in  the  air. 

V.  Bodies  penetrated  by  mineral  inflammable  fub¬ 
ftances.  1 .  By  pit-coal,  fuch  as  wood  ;  whence  fome 
have  imagined  coal  to  have  been  originally  produced 
from  wood.  Some  of  thefe  fubftances  are,  fully  fatu- 
rated  with  the  coaly  matter  ;  others  not.  Among  the 
former  Cronftedt  reckons  jet ;  among  the  latter  the 
fubftance  called  murnia  vegetabilisy  which  is  of  a  loofe 
textnre,  refemhling  amber,  and  may  be  ufed  as  fuch. 
2.  Thofe  penetrated  by  afphaltum  or  rock-oil.  The 
only  example  of  thefe  given  by  our  author  is  a  kind 
of  turf  in  the  province  of  Skone  in  Sweden.  The  E- 
gyptian  mummies,  he  obferves,  cannot  have  any  place 
among  this  fpecies,  as  they  are  impregnated  artificially 
with  afphaltum,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to'what  happens 
naturally  with  the  wood  and  coaly  matter  in  the  laft 
fpecies.  3.  Thofe  impregnated  with  fulphur  which  has 
diffolved  iron,  or  with  pyrites .  Human  bodies,  bivalve 
and  univalve  (hells  and  inft&s,  have  been  all  found  in 
this  ftate  ;  and  the  laft  are  found  in  the  alum  ftate  at 
Andrarum,  in  the  province  of  Skone  in  Sweden. 

VI.  Larva  met al lifer a ;  where  the  bodies  are  im¬ 

pregnated  with  metals.  Thefe  are,  1.  Covered  with 
native  filver ;  which  is  found  on  the  furface  of  (hells 
5  in 
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*trlfac»  in  England.  2.  XV here  the  metal  is  mineralifed  with 
Hon-  copper  .id  fulphur  Of  this  kind  is  the  fehlertz  or 
fV'  '  grey  filver  ore,  in  the  fhape  of  ears  of  corn,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  veipetaJ  les,  found  in  argillaceous  Hate  at 
Frankenber^  and  Tahlitt'cren  in  Hefie.  3.  Larva 
cnprfenr ,  where  the  bodies  are  impregnated  with  cop¬ 
per.  To  this  fpecief  principally  belong  the  Turqwoife 
or  Turkey  Rones,  improperly  fo  called  ;  being  ivory 
and  bones  of  the  elephant  or  other  animals  impreg¬ 
nated  with  copper.  See  Turcuoise.  At  Simore  in 
Languedoc  there  are  bones  of  animals  dug  up,  which, 
during  calcination,  affume  a  bine  colour  ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Crcniltdt  it  is  not  probable  that  thefe  owe  their 
colour  to  copper.  3.  With  mineralifed  copper.  Of 
thefe  our  author  gives  two  examples.  One  is  where 
the  copper  is  mineralifed  with  fulphur  and  iron,  form¬ 
ing  a  yellow  marcafitical  ore.  With  this  fome  fhclls 
are  impregnated  which  lie  upon  a  bed  of  loadflone  in 
Norway.  Other  petrifa&ions  of  this  kind  are  found 
in  the  form  of  fifh  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  The 
other  kind  is  where  the  copper  is  impregnated  with  ful- 
phurand  filver.  Of  this  kiniisthe  grey  filver  ore,  like  ears 
of  corn,  found  in  the  Hate- quarries  at  HefTe.  4.  Larva 
ferrifera ,  with  iron  in  form  of  a  calx,  which  has  af- 
fnmed  the  place  or  fhape  of  extraneous  bodies.  Thefe 
are  either  loofe  or  indurated.  Of  the  loofe  kind  are 
fome  roots  of  trees  found  at  the  lake  Langelraa  in  Fin¬ 
land.  The  indurated  kinds  are  exemplified  in  fome 
wocd  found  at  Orbiffan  in  Bohemia.  5.  Where  the 
iron  is  mineralifed,  as  in  the  pyritaceous  larvae,  already 
deferibed. 

VII.  Where  the  bodies  are  tending  to  decompofi- 
ticn,  or  in  a  way  of  deflrudlion.  Among  thefe,  our 
author  enumerates  Mould  and  Turf,  which  fee  ;  as 
alfo  Cement,  Mortar.,  Rock,  Sand,  Selenitaz, 
Stone,  and  Water.  See  likewife  the  article  Fossil, 
Mates  CC  and  CCI,  and  Mountain. 

We  (hall  add  the  following  defer iption  of  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  animal  petrifaction.  The  Abbe  de  Sauvages, 
celebrated  for  his  refined  tafte  and  knowledge  in  na¬ 
tural  hi  dory,  in  a  tour  through  Languedoc,  between 
Alais  and  Uzes,  met  with  a  narrow  vein  of  no  mere- 
than,  two  toifes  wide,  which  croffes  the  road,  and  is 
bordered  on  one  fide  by  a  grey  dirty  foil,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  dry  fandy  earth,  each  of  a  vafl  extent,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  narrow  vein  which  feparates  them. 
In  this  narrow  vein  only  are  contained  petrified  Hiells, 
cemented  together  by  a  whitifh  marl.  They  are  in 
prodigious  plenty  ;  among  which  there  is  one  fpecies 
which  the  Abbe  does  not  remember  to  have  known 
to  have  been  anywhere  deferibed,  and  may  probably 
be  a  new  acquifition  to  natural  hiftory. 

This  fhell  has  the  fhape:  of  a  horn,  fome  what  in- 
curve.ted  towards  the  hafe.  (See  figure  9.  Plate 
CCCLXXXV1II.)  It  feems  compefed  of  feveral 
cups,  let  into  each  other-,  which  are  fometimes  found 
feparate.  They  have  all  deep  channels,  which  extend, 
as  in  many  other  Hielh,  from  the  bale  to  the  aperture  ; 
the  projecting  ribs  which  form  thefe  channels  are  mofl- 
ly  worn  away,  being  rarely  to  be  found  entire.  Some¬ 
times  feveral  are  grouped  together  ;  and  as  a  proof 
that  they  are  not  a  fortuitous  yffemblagc  caufed  by  the 
petrifaction,  they  are  fixed  together  through  their 
whole  length,  in  fuch  fort,  that  their  bafe  and  aperture 
are  regularly  turned  the  fame  way.  The  Abbe  Hiould 
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have  referred  this  to  the  genus  which  Linnaeus  and  the 
Marquis  d’Argenville  named  dent  alts ,  had  thy  not 
been  let  into  each  other.  He  found  fome  of  them 
whofe  aperture  or  hollow  was  not  flopped  up  by  the 
petrifa&ion,  and  Ceemed  as  cones  adapted  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  (fig.  10.),  forming  a  row  of  narrow  cells,  feparated 
by  a  very,  thin  partition  :  this  row  occupied  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  cavity  of  the  fhelL 

Our  article  has  already  extended  to  fuch  a  length  as- 
to  preclude  any  further  additions;  we  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  fiTiifh  it  without  obferving,  that  fofiil  bones  are 
very  common  in  Dalmatia.  They  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  their  nature,  apparently  very  extraordinary;  but 
we  have  found  no  tolerable  account  or  probable  con- 
je&ure  of  their  origin.  Vitaliano  Donati  of  Padua,  in 
his  Saggio  foprala  la  Jl or ic  naturale  dell’  Adnatico ,  was 
the  firft  who  took  notice  of  them  ;  and  Fortis,  in  his 
travels  into  Dalmatia,  has  given  a  copious  account  of 
them.  They  are  mofl  common  in  the  iHands  of  Cherfo 
and  Ofero.  See  Fortis’s  Travels  into  Dalmatia,  page 
440 — 465,  and  our  article  Vitaliano. 

PETRIFIED  City.  The  flory  of  a  petrified  city 
is  well  known  all  over  Africa,  and  has  been  believed  by 
many  con fiderable  perfons  even  in  Europe.  Louis  XIV. 
was  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  its  reality,  that  he  ordered 
his  ambsffador  to  procure  the  body  of  a  man  petrified 
from  it  at  any  price.  Dr  Shaw’s  account  of  this  affair 
is  as  follows  :  “  About  40  years  ago  (now  more  than 
70),  when  M.  le  Maire  was  the  French  conful  at 
Tripoli,  he  made  great  inquiries,  by  order  of  the 
French  court,  into  the  truth  of  the  report  concerning  a 
petrified  city  at  Ras  Sem;  and  amongfl  other  very  cu¬ 
rious  accounts  relating  to  this  place,  he  told  me  a  re¬ 
markable  circumflance,  to  th?  great  diferedit,  and  even 
confutation,  of  all  that  had  been  fo*pofitively  advanced 
with  regard  to  the  petrified  bodies  of  men,  children, 
and  other  animals. 

“  Some  of  the  janizaries,  who,  in  colle&ing  tribute, 
traverfe  the  diflrid  of  Ras  Sem,  promifed  him,  that, 
as  an  adult  perfon  would  be  too  cumberfome,  they 
would  undertake,  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  to 
bring  him  from  thence  the  body  of  a  little  child. 
After  a  great  many  pretended  difficulties*  delays,  and 
difappoimmentSjthey  produced  at  length  a  little  Cupid, 
which  they  had  found,  as  he  learned  afterwards,  among 
the  ruins  of  Leptis  ;  and,  to  conceal  the  deceit,  they 
broke  off  the  quiver,  and  fome  other  of  the  diftingnifh- 
ing  chara&eiiltics  of  that  deity.  However,  he  paid 
them  for  it,  according  to  promife,  1000  dollars,  which 
is  about  150  1.  flerling  of  our  money,  as  a  reward  for 
their  faithful  fervice  and  hazardous  undertaking  ;  ha¬ 
ving  run  the  rifle,  as  they  pretended,  of  being  firangled 
if  they  fhould  have  been  difeovered  in  thus  delivering 
up  to  an  infidel  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  Mahometans, 
as  they  take  them  originally  to  have  been. 

“  But  notwithflanding  this  cheat  and  impofition  had 
made  the  conful  defifb  from  fearching  after  the  petri¬ 
fied  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals  ;  yet  there  was 
one  matter  of  fad,  as  he  told  me,  which  ftill  very 
flrangely  embarraffed  him,  and  even  llrengly  engaged 
him  in  favour  of  the  current  report  and  tradition.  This 
was  fome  little  loaves  of  bread,  as  he  called  them, 
which  had  been  brought  to  him  from  that  place.  His 
reafoning,  indeed,  thereupon,  provided  the  pretended 
matter  of  fad  had  been  clear  and  evident,  was  juft  and 
I  i  fatisfadory  5 
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.Pe* rifled  fatlsfa&ory  ;  for  where  we  had  loaves  of  bread,  thene, 
7*  _  as  he  urged,  feme  perfons  mu  ft  have  been  employed  in 
making  them,  as  well  as  others  for  whom  they  were 
prepared.  One  of  thefe  loaves  he  had,  among  other 
petrifications,  very  fortunately  brought  with  him  to 
Cairo,  where  I  faw  it,  and  found  it  to  be  ah  echinites 
of  the  difeoid  kind,  of  the  fame  falhion  with  one 
I  had  lately  found  and  brought  with  me  from  the 
deferts  of  Marah.  We  may  therefore  reafonably 
conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  at  Ras 
Sem,  unlefs  it  be  the  trunks  of  trees,  echinites,  and 
fuch  petrification3  as  have  been  aifeovered  at  other 
places.  * 

“  M.  le  Maire’s  inquiries,  which  we  find  were  fup- 
ported  by  the  promife  and  performance  of  great  re¬ 
wards,  have  brought  nothing  further  to  light.  He 
could  never  learn  that  any  traces  of  walls,  or  buildings, 
or  animals,  cr  utenfils,  were  ever  to  be  feen  within  the 
verge  of  thefe  pretended  petrifications.  The  like  ac-' 
count  I  had  from  a  Sicilian  renegado,  who  was  the  ja¬ 
nizary  that  attended  me  whilft  I  was  in  Egypt ;  and 
as  in  his  earlier  years  he  had  been  a  foldier  of  Tripoli, 
he  allured  me  that  he  had  been  feveral  times  at  Ras 
Sem.  This  I  had  confirmed  again  in  my  return  from 
the  Levant  by  the  interpreter  of  the  Britifh  fa&ory 
at  Tunis,  who  was  likewife  a  Sicilian  renegado ;  and 
being  the  libertus  or  freedman  of  the  bafhaw  of  Tri¬ 
poli,  was  preferred  by  him  to  be  the  bey  or  viceroy  , 
of  the  province  of  Darna,  where  Ras  Sem  was  imme¬ 
diately  under  his  jurifdi£tion.  His  account  was  like¬ 
wife  the  fame  ;  neither  had  he  ever  feen,  in  his  fre¬ 
quent  journeys  over  this  diftritff,  any  other  petrifica- 
tions  than  what  are  above-mentioned.  So  that  the 
petrified  city,  with  its  walls,  caftles,  ftreets,  fhops, 
cattle,  inhabitants,  and  utenfils,  were  all  of  them  at 
iirft  the  mere  inventions  of  the  Arabs,  and  afterwards 
propagated  by  fuch  perfons,  who,  like  the  Tripoli 
ambaflador,  and  his  friend  above  mentioned,  were  cre¬ 
dulous  enough  to  believe  them. 

“  However,  there  is  one  remarkable  circumftance 
relating  to  Ras  Sem  that  deferves  well  to  be  recorded. 
When  the  winds  have  blown  away  the  billows  of  fand 
which  frequently  cover  and  conceal  thefe  petrifications, 
they  difeover,  in  fome  of  the  lower  and  more  deprefled 
places  of  this  diflridl,  feveral  little  pools  of  water, 
which  is  nfually  of  fo  ponderous  a  nature,  that,  upon 
drinking  it,  itpaffes  through  the  body  like  quickfilver. 
This  perhaps  may  be  that  petrifying  fluid  which  has 
all  along  contributed  to  the  converfion  of  the  palm- 
trees  and  the  echini  into  ftone  :  for  the  formation  not 
only  of  thefe.  but  of  petrifications  of  all  kinds,  may 
be  entirely  owing  to  their  having  firft  of  all  lodged  in 
u  bed  of  loam,  clay,  fand,  or  fome  other  proper  nidus 
or  matrix,  and  afterwards  gradually  been  afted  upon 
and  pervaded  by  fuch  a  petrifying  fluid  a3  we  may  fup- 
pofe  this  to  be.” 

To  thi3  account  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  the 
memorial  of  CafTem  Aga,  the  Tripoli  ambaflador  at 
the  court  of  Britain.  The  city,  he  fays,  is  fituated 
two  days  journey  fouth  from  Onguela,  and  17  days 
journey  from  Tripoli  by  caravan  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

“  As  one  of  my  friends  (fays  the  ambaflador)  defired 
me  to  give  him  in  writing  an  account  of  what  I  knew 
touching  the  petrified  city,  I  told  him  what  1  had 
beard  from  different  perfons,  and  particularly  from  the 
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mouth  of  one  man  of  credit  who  had  been  on  thePetrobruj 
fpot :  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  very  fpacious  city,  fian* 
of  a  round  form,  having  great  and  fmall  ftreets  there-  I’ 
in,  furnifhed  with  fhops,  with  a  vaft  caftle  magnifi-Petr?ioa!1 
ccntly  built:  that  he  had  feen  there  feveral  forts  of  i 
trees,  the  moft  part  olives  and  palms,  all  of  ftone,  and 
of  a  blue  or  rather  lead  colour  :  that  he  faw  alfo 
figures  of  men  in  a  pofture  of  exercifing  their  different 
employments;  fome  holding  in  their  hands  ftuff9,  others 
bread,  every  one  doing  fometli  ing,  even  women  fuck- 
ling  their  children,  and  in  the  embraces  of  their 
hufbands,  all  of  ftone  :  that  he  went  into  the  caftle  by 
three  different  gates,  though  there  were  many  more, 
where  he  faw  a  man  lying  upon  a  bed  of  ftone  :  that 
there  were  guards  at  the  gates  with  pikes  and  javelins 
in  their  hands  :  in  fhort,  that  he  faw  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  city  many  forts  of  animals,  as  camels,  oxen,  horfes, 
affes,  fheep,  and  birds,  all  of  ftone,  and  the  colour 
above-mentioned.” 

We  have  fubjoined  this  account,  becaufe  it  fhows 
in  ftriking  colours  the  amazing  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  they  fwallow  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  the  difficulty  of  difeovering  the  truth  re» 
fpe&ing  places  or  things  at  a  diftance  from  us. 

PETROB  RUSSIANS,  a  religious  fe&,  which 
had  its  rife  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  about  the 
year  mo.  The  name  is  derived  from  Peter  Bruys ,  a 
Proveneal,  who  made  the  moft  laudable  attempt  to  re¬ 
form  the  abufes  and  remove  the  fuperftition  that  dif- 
graced  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel.  His 
followers  were  numerous;  and  for  20  years  his  labour 
in  the  miniftry  was  exemplary  and  unremitted.  He 
was,  however,  burnt  in  the  year  1130  by  an  enraged 
populace  fet  on  by  the  clergy. 

The  chief  of  Bruys’s  followers  was  a  monk  named 
Henry  ;  from  whom  the  Petrobrufiians  were  alfo  called 
Henriclans.  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Clugny, 
has  an  exprefs  treatife  againft  the  Petrobrufiians ;  in 
the  preface  to  which  lie  reduces  their  opinions  to  five 
heads.  1.  They  denied  that  children  before  the  age 
of  reafon  can  be  juftified  by  baptifm,  in  regard  it  is 
our  own  faith  that  faves  by  baptifm.  2.  They  held 
that  no  churches  fhould  be  built,  but  that  thofe  that 
already  are  fliould  be  pulled  down  ;  an  inn  being  as 
proper  for  prayers  as  a  temple,  and  a  liable  as  an  altar.' 

3.  That  the  crofs  ought  to  be  pulled  down  and  burnt, 
becaufe  wc  ought  to  abhor  the  inftruments  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  paffion.  4.  That  the  real  body  and  blood  of » 

Chrift  are  not  exhibited  in  the  eucharift,  but  merely 
represented  by  their  figures  and  fymbols.  5.  That 
facrifices,  alms,  prayers,  &c.  do  not  avail  the  dead. 

F.  Langlois  obje&s  Manicheifm  to  the  Petrobrufiians  ; 
and  fays,  they  maintained  two  gods,  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil  :  but  this  we  rather  efteeni  an  effedl  of> 
his  zeal  for  the  catholic  caufe,  which  determined  him 
to  blacken  the  adverfaries  thereof,  than  any  real  fenti- 
ment  of  the  Petrobrufiians. 

PETROJOANNITES,  were  followers  of  Peter 
John,  or  Peter  Joannis,  /.  e,  Peter  the  fon  of  John,  who 
flouriffied  in  the  12th  century.  His  do&rine  was  not 
known  till  after  his  death,  when  his  body  was  taken 
out  of  his  grave  and  burnt.  His  opinions  were,  that  he 
alone  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  fenfe  wherein  the 
apoftles  preached  the  gofpel ;  that  the  rcafonable  foul 
is  not  the  form  of  man ;  that  there  is  no  grace  infyfed<  , 
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♦etroleum.  by  baptifm  ;  and  that  Jefus  Chrifl  was  pierced  with  a 
-—nr-"*  lance  on  the  crofs  before  he  expired. 

?ee  Cbe-  PETROLEUM  *,  or  Rock  oil  ;  a  thick  oily 
n°  fub fiance  exuding  out  of  the  earth,  and  collected  on 
443*  the  furface  of  wells  in  many  parts  of  the  world  It 
is  found  on  fome  in  Italy,  and  in  a  deferted  mine  in 
the  province  of  Dalame  in  Sweden.  In  this  laft  place 
it  colle&s  itfelf  in  fmall  hollows  of  limeflone,  like 
refin  in  the  wood  of  the  pine-tree.  It  is  found  trick¬ 
ling  from  the  rocks,  or  ifTuing  from  the  earth,  in 
many  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  in  various 
parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  Aha.  It  is  alfo  found  not  only  on  the 
furface  of  wells  as  already  mentioned,  but  mixed  with 
earth  and  fand",  from  whence  it  may  be  feparated  by 
infufion  in  water.  It  is  of  a  pungent  and  acrid  tafte, 
and  fmells  like  the  oil  of  amber,  but  more  agreeable. 
It  is  very  light  and  very  pellucid ;  but,  though  equally 
bright  and  clear  under  all  circumftances,  it  is  liable  to 
a  very  great  variety  in  its  colour.  It  is  naturally  al- 
mod  colourlefs,  and  iif  its  appearance  greatly  refeinbles 
the  moft  pure  oil  of  turpentine  :  this  is  Called  white 
fetroleum ,  though  it  has  no  more  colour  than  water. 
It  is  fometimes  tinged  of  a  brownifh,  reddifh,  yellowifh, 
or  faint  greenifh  colour ;  but  its  mod  frequent  colour 
is  a  mixture  of  the  reddifh  and  blackifh,  in  filch  a  de¬ 
gree  that  it  looks  black  when  viewed  behind  the  light, 
but  purple  when  placed  between  the  eye  and  a  candle 
or  window.  It  is  rendered  thinner  by  diftillation  with 
water,  and  leaves  a  refinous  refiduum  ;  when  didilled 
with  a  volatile  alkali,  the -latter  acquires  the  properties 
of  fuccinated  ammoniac,  and  contains  the  acid  of 
amber.  It  is  the  mofl  frequent  of  all  the  liquid  bitu¬ 
mens,  and  is  perhaps  the  mofl  valuable  of  them  all  in 
medicine.  It  is  to  be  chofen  the  purefl,  lighted,  and 
mofl  pellucid  that  can  be  had,  fuch  as  is  of  the  mofl 
penetrating  fmeil  and  is  mofl  inflammable.  Monet  in¬ 
forms  us  that  fome  kinds  of  it  are  of  the  denfity  of 
nut-oil.  It  is  infoluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  which,  though 
it  be  the  great  diflolvent  of  fulphur,  has  no  effedl  upon 
petroleum,  not  even  with  ever  fo  long  a  digedion.  It 
will  not  tike  fire  with- the  dephlegmated  acid  fpirits ; 
as  oil  of  cloves  and  other  of  the  vegetable  eflential  oils 
do :  and  in  didillation,  either  by  balneum  marise  or  in 
fand,  it  will  neither  yield  phlegm  nor  acid  fpirit ;  buc 
the  oil  itfelf  rifes  in  its  own  form,  leaving  in  the  retort 
only  a  little  matter,  thick  as  honey,  and  of  a  brownifh 
colour. 

The  finer  kinds  refemble  naphtha.  Kirwan  is  of 
opinion  that  naphtha  is  converted  into  petroleum  by  a 
procefs  fimilar  to  what  takes  place  in  eflential  oils  when 
expofed  to  the  atmofphere  ;  in  which  cafe  the  oil  ab- 
forbs  not  only  the  pure,  but  alfo  the  phlogifticated, 
part  of  the  atmofphere;  in  c'onfequence  of  which  feveral 
alterations  take  place  in  them. 

Mr  Bouldoc  made  feveral  experiments  with  the  white 
petroleum  of  Modena  5  an  account  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  Paris  academy. 


It  eafily  took  fire  (a)  on  being  brought  near  a  candle,  Petroleum 
and  that  without  immediately  touching  the  flame  ;  and 
when  heated  in  any  veflel  it  will  attradl  the  flame  of  ’ 
a  candle,  though  placed  at  a  great  height  above  the 
vefili ;  and  the  vapour  it  fends  up  taking  hre,  the  flame 
will  be  communicated  to  the  veflel  of  heated  liquor, 
and  the  whole  will  be  confumed.  It  burns'  in  the 
water  j  and  when  mixed  with  any  liquor  fwims  on  the 
furface  or  it,  even  of  the  liighefl  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  is  ^th  heavier  than  pure  petroleum.  It  readily 
mixes  with  all  the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  as  oil  of 
lavender,  turpentine,  and  the  reft,  and  feems  very  much 
of  their  nature  :  nor  is  this  very  flrange,  fince  the  al¬ 
liance  between  thefe  bodies  is  piobabiy  nearer  than  is 
imagined,  as  the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables  may  have 
been  originally  mineral  ones,  and  drawn  up  out  of  the 
earth  into  the  v  flels  of  the  plants. 

The  diftiufeuifhing  chara&eriftic  of  the  petroleum  is 
its  thicknefs,  refembling  infpiflated  oil:  when  pure 
it  is  lighter  than  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but,  though  ever  fo 
well  rectified,  it  becomes  in  time  thick  and  black  as 
before.  Petroleum,  when  fhaken,  yields  a  few  bubbles; 
but  they  fooner  fubfide  than  in  almofl  any  other  liquor, 
and  the  liquor  refumes  its  clear  flate  again  almoft  im¬ 
mediately.  This  feems  owing  to  the  air  in  this  fluid 
being  very  equally  diflributed  to  all  its  parts,  and  the 
liquor  being  compofed  of  particles  very  evenly  and 
nicely  arranged.  This  extenfibility  of  the  oil  is  alfo 
amazing.  A  drop  of  it  will  fpread  over  feveral  feet  of 
water,  and  in  this  condition  it  gives  a  great  variety  of 
colours  ;  that  is,  the  feveral  parts  of  which  this  thin 
film  is  compofed  a&  as  fo  many  prifm6.  The  moll' 
fevere  froil  never  congeals  petioleum  into  ice;  and 
paper  wetted  with  it  becomes  tranfparent  as  when 
wetted  with  oil  ;  but  it  docs  not  continue  fo,  the  paper 
becoming  opaque  again  in  a  few  minutes  as  the  oil 
dries  away. 


There  are  three  varieties  cf  it  according  to  Mongez. 
I.  The  yellow,  found  at  Modena  in  Italy  ;  very  light 
and  volatile.  2.  The  reddifh,  or  yellowifh  red  ;  fome 
of  v*>hich  is  colle&ed  at  Gabian  in  Languedoc  and  in 
Alface.  3.  The  heavy,  bl  ick,  or  brown  kind,  which 
is  the  moft  common,  and  met  with  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  fome  other  countries.  It  generally 
runs  out  either  from  chinks  or  gaps  of  rocks,  or  is 
mixed  with  the  earth,  and  gufhes  out  of  it ;  or  it 
fwims  on  the  water  of  fome  fountains,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned.  According  to  Dr  Lippert,  a  kind  ot  rofin  is 
produced  by  mixing  petroleum  with  fmoking  nitrous 
acid.  The  tafle  of  this  fubftance  is  very  bitter,  but 
the  fmeil  refembles  that  of  mufk.  The  vitriolic  acid, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  produces  a  refin  itiii 
more  bitter,  but  without  any  aromatic  fmeil.  Cron- 
iledt  enumerates  the  following  fpecies. 

I.  Maltha ,  or  Barbadoes  tar,  a  thick  fubftance  re¬ 
fembling  foft  pitch.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  and  Alia  ;  particularly  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland ;  on  the  coat!  of  the  Dead  Sea  in 
I  i  2  Paleftine  ; 


(a)  Alonfo  Barba,  in  his  book  of  metals,  gives  a  very  melancholy  in  ft  ante  df  the  power  of  petroleum  of 
taking  fire  at  a  diftance.  He  tells  us,  that  a  certain  well,  yielding  petroleum  on  the  furface  of  its  water,  being 
to  be  repaired,  the  workman  took  down  into  the  well  with  him  a  lantern  and  a  candle  in  it  :  there  were  fome 
boles  in  the  lantern,  through  which  the  petroleum  at  a  confiderable  diftance  fucked  out  the  flame  of  the  candle* 
aod,  taking  fire,  burft  up  with  the  noife  of  a  cannon,  and  tore  the  man  to  pieces. 
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JVroleum  Palefllne  ;  in  Perfn,  in  the  chinks  of  rocks,  and  in 

v—'~v -  flrata  of  gypfum  and  limeflone,  or  floating  upon  water. 

It  is  found  alfo  in  America,  and  at  Colebrookdale  in 
England.  Kirwari  tells  us,  that  petroleum  expofed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  air  forms  this  fubftauce.  It  is 
of  a  vifcid  confidence  ;  and  of  a  brown,  Mack,  or 
reddifh  black  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  inodorous,  but 
generally  of  a  more  or  lefs  di [agreeable  fmell,  particu¬ 
larly  when  burned.  It  melts  eafily,  and  burns  with 
much  fmoke  and  foot,  leaving  either  allies  or  a  flag  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  heterogeneous  matter  it  contains.  It 
contains  a  portion  of  the  acid  of  amber.  It  gives  a 
bitter  fait  with  mineral  alkali,  more  difficult  of  folu- 
tion  than  common  frit,  and  which,  when  treated  with 
charcoal,  does  not  yield  any  fulphur. 

II.  Elajiic  Petrol ;  a  very  fingular  kind  of  foffil  met 
with  in  fome  parts  of  England.  This,  in  colour  *nd 
eonfiflency , exactly  refembles  the  Caoutchouc,  or  ela- 
fiic  gum- refin,  commonly  called  Indian  rubber ,  found 
in  South  America,  and  ufed  for  rubbing  out  the  traces 
of  black  lead  pencils  from  paper.  It  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  alrnoft  black  ;  and  in  fome  pieces  has 
a  yellowifh  brown  cad  like  the  fame  gum-refin.  It 
can  fcarce  be  didinguifhed  from  the  caoutchouc  with 
regard  to  its  elaftic  property,  excepting  that  the  co~ 
bed  on  of  its  p^rts  is  not  Co  great. .  It  burns  with  a 
fmoky  flame,  and  melts  jikewife  into  a  thick  oily 
fluid  ;  but  emits  a  difagreeable  fmell  like  the  Fossil 
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Pitch  or  Barbadoes  tar.  “  On  the  whole  (fays  M.  Petrol 
Magellan),  this  foffile  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
thofe  mmeralogiits  who  believe  that  thefe  oily  com- 
bufiible3  derive  their  origin  from  the  •vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  it  feems  worth  trying  whether  pieces  of  afphal- 
tum,  buried  in  damp  beds  of  fparry  rubhrh  or  ether 
kinds  of  earth,  would  take  the  fame  elafbc  conlid- 
ence.”  This  fubfUrice  was  found  in  the  year  1785 
near  CaiTeltoti  Derbyfhire,  but  in  very  frnall  qaan* 
tities.  Some  of  the  fpecimens  were  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  like  bits  of  frnall  brunches  or  dalks  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  tho*  much  mote  flexible,  being  peife&ly  elastic. 

III.  Hardened  rock-oil,  or  foffil  pitch,  an  inflammable 
fubftance  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  known  by  the  names  of  petroleum  tndura • 
turn ,  pix  montana ,  indenpech ,  berghartz ,  &c.  There  are 
two  fpecies.  1.  The  afphsltum  (b),  or  puie  foffil 
pitch,  found  on  the  fhores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of 
the  Red  Sea;  nlfo  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Fiance: 

See  A-sphaltum.  It  is  a  fmooth,  hard,  brittle,  ino¬ 
dorous  fiibtbance,  of  a  black  or  brown  colour  when  look¬ 
ed  at ;  but  on  holding  it  up  betwixt  the  eye  and  the 
light,  appears  of  a  deep  red.  It  fwims  in  water  ; 
breaks  with  a  fmooth  and  Alining  furface  ;  melts  eafily; 
and,  when  pure,  bums  without  leaving  any  afbes  ;  but, 
it  impure,  leaves  affies,  or  a  flag.  M.  Monet  ftfleris 
that  it  contains  fulphur,  or  at  leaf!  the  vitriolic  acid. 

It  is  (lightly  and  partially  a&ed  upon  by  fpirit-obwine 
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(is)  This  fpecies  is  found  in  great  quantity  in  a  bituminous  lake  or  plain  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  of 
which  Mr  Anderfon  rives  the  following  copious  account  in  the  79th  volume  of  t!ie  Philofopnical  franfactions. 

“  A  moft  remarkable  produftiou  of  nature  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  is  a  bituminous  lake,  or  rather 
plain  known  by  the  name  of  Tar  Lake ;  bv  the  French  called  La  Bray,  from  the  refemblance  to,  and 
aufweriug  the  intention  of,  (hip-pitch.  It  lies  in  the  leeward  fide  of  the  ifland,  about  half-way  from  the 
Bocns  to  the  fouth  end,  where  the  mangrove  fwamps  are  interrupted  by  the  fand-banks  and  hills  ;  and  on  a 
point  of  land  which  extends  into  the  fea  about  two  miles,  exadtly  oppofite  to  the  high  mountains  of  Pana, 

on  the  north  fide  of  the  gulf.  .  .  n  ,  cij 

,,  1 'his  cape  or  headland,  is  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  the  greateft  elevation  of  land 

on  this  fide  of  the  ifland.  From  the  fie*  it  appears  a  m*fs  of  black  vitrified  rocks;  but,  on  a  clofe  examina¬ 
tion  it  is  found  a  compofition  of  bituminous  fcorioe,  vitrified  fand,  and  earth,  cemented  together:  m  fome 
Darts  beds  of  cinders  only  are  found.  In  approaching  this  cape,  there  is  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell,  fometimes 
difagreeable.  This  fmell  is  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  ground  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  it. 

This  point  of  land  is  about  two  miles  broad,  and  on  the  eaft  and  well  fides,  from  the  diltance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  fea,  falls  with  a  gentle  declivity  to  it,  and  is  joined  to  the  main  land  on  the  fouth  by  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  mangrove  fwamps ;  fo  that  the  bituminous  plain  is  on  the  higheft  part  of  it,  and  only  feparated 
from  the  fea  by  a  margin  of  wood  which  furrounds  it,  and  prevents  a  diftant  profpeft  of  it.  Its  fituation  is 
fimilar  to  a  favannah,  and,  like  them,  it  is  not  feen  till  treading  upon  its  verge.  Its  colour  and  even  fur- 
face  nrefent  at  firft  the  afpeft  of  a  lake  of  water ;  but  it  is  poflible  it  got  the  appellation  of  Lake  when  feen 
in  the  hot  and  dry  weather,  at  which  time  its  furface  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  is  liquid  ;  and  then  from  its 

cohefive  quality  it  cannot  be  walked  upon.  .  _  .  „  ,  .  1  1  • 

«  ft  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  three  miles  m  circumference.  At  my  firft  approach  it  appeared  a  plain, 
a0 rrlafs  excepting  fome  frnall  clumps  of  fhrubs  and  dwarf  trees  that  had  taken  pofieffion  of  fome 
'  "  o  :  "  £.  .h«  ffi  p..c«dvd  fome  yards  on  I  tod  i.  divided  into  >r?l«  of  di  ton.  to 
and  (hapes  •  the  chafms  or  divif.ons  anaftomofed  through  every  part  of  it ;  the  furtace  of  the  areoks  perfectly 
horizontal  and  fmooth;  the  margins  undulated,  each  undulation  enlarged  to  the  bottom  till  they  join  the 
oppofite.  On  the  furface,  the  margin  or  firft  undulation  is  diftant  from  the  oppofite  from  four  to  fix  feet, 
aFd  the  fame  depth  before  they  coalefce  ;  but  wh  .re  the  angles  of  the  areola:  oppofe,  the  chafms  or  rami¬ 
fications  are  wider  and  deeper.  When  1  was  at  it,  all  thele  chafms  were  full  ot  water,  the  whole  forming 
one  true  horizontal  plane,  which  rendered  my  inveft.gation  of  it  difficult  and  tedious,  being  neceffitated  to 
plunwe  into  the  water  a  great  depth  in  palling  from  one  areolas  to  another.  The  trueft  idea  that  can  be  form 
ed  of  its  furface  will  be  From  the  areola:  and  their  ramifications  on  the  back  of  a  turtle.  Its  more  common 
eonfiftence  and  appearance  is  that  of  pit-coal,  the  colour  rather  greyer.  It  breaks  into  fmall  fragments  of 
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IvtroVum.  an.!  ether.  Befides  the  countries  above-mentioned, 

' _ _ _  Brunnich  informs  us  that  the  afphaltum  comes  from 

Porto  Principe  in  the  lifland  of  Cuba  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies.  It  is  iikewife  found,  according  to  Fourcroy, 
in  many  pirta  of  Chinas  and  is  ufed  for  a  covering  to 
fhips  by  A  tabs  and  Indians  2.  The  fix  montana  im- 
pur  a  contain  3  a  great  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  which 
is  left  in  the  retort  after  diftillation,  or  upon  the  char¬ 
coal  if  burnt  in  the  open  fire.  It  coheres  Ike  a  flag, 
3ivJ  is  of  the  colour  of  black-lead  ;  .but  in  a  ftrong 
heat  this  earth  is  foon  volatilifed,  fo  that  its  nature  is 
not  yet  well  known.  D tiling  the  diftillation  a  liquid 
jubilance  tails  into-  the  receiver,  which  is  found  to  be 
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of  the  fame  nature  with  rock-oil.  The  fubftance  it*  Petroleum, 
felf  is  found  in  Sweden  and  feveral  other  countries. 

The  pifafphaltum  is  of  a  mean  conflftence  between 
the  afphaltum  and  the  common  petroleum.  Monger 
Tys  that  it  is  the  fame  .with  the  bitumen  collected 
from  a  well  named  De  la  Pege>  near  Clermont  Ferrand 
in  France. 

The  people  of  mount  Ciaro,  in  Italy,  have  fome  years 
fince  found  out  a  much  taker  way  of  finding  petro¬ 
leum  than  that  which  they  formerly  had  been  ufed  to. 

This  mountain  abounds  with  a  fort  of  greyifh  fait, 
which  lies  in  large  horizontal  beds,  mingled  with  ftrata 
of  clay,  and  large  quantities  of  a  fpar  of  that  kind 

called 
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a  cellular  appearance,  and  gloffy,  with  a  number  of  minute  and  Aiming  particles  xnterfperfed  through  its  fub¬ 
ftance  ;  it  is  very  tiiable,  and,  when  liquid,  is  of  a  jet  black  colour,  borne  parts  of  the  furface  are  covered 

with  a’thin  and  biitrle  fcoria,  a  little  elevated.  ,  . 

“  As  to  its  depth,  I  can  form  no  idea  of  it ;  for  in  no  part  could  I  find  a  fubltratum  m  any  other  fubftance  : 
in  fome  parts  I  found  calcined  earth  mixed  with  it. 

“  Although  I  fmelt  fulphur  very  ftrong  on  palling  over  many  parts  of  it,  I  could  difeover  no  appearance 
of  it,  or  any  lent  or  crack  through  which  the  fteams  might  ifTue  ;  probably  it  was  from  fome  patts  of  the 
a  ’jacent  woods  :  for  although  fulphur  is  the  bails  of  this  bituminous  matter,  yet  the  fmells  are  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  eafrly  drftinguifhed,  for  its  fmeil  comes  the  neareft  tt>  that  of  pitch  of  any  thing  I  know.  I 
could  make  no  impreffion  on  its  furface  without  an  axe  :  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  I  found  it  a  little  fofter, 
with  an  oily  appearance,  in  fnitll  cells.  A  little  of  it  held  to  a  burning  candle  makes  a  hilling  or  crackling 
noife  like  nitre,  emitting  fmall  fparks  with  a  vivid  flame,  which  extrnguilh  the  moment  the  candle  is  re¬ 
moved.  A  piece  put  indie  fire  will  toil  up  a  long  time  without  fuft'ering  much  diminution  :  after  a  long 
time’s  fevere  heat,  the  furface  will  burn  and  form  a  thin  fcoria,  under  which  the  reft  remains  liquid.  Heat 
feems  not  to  render  it  fluid,  or  occupy  a  larger  fpace  than  when  cold  ;  from  which,  I  imagine,  there  is  but 
little  alteration  on  it  during  the  dry  months,  as  the  folar  rays  cannot  exeit  their  force  above  an  inch  below 
the  furface.  I  was  told  by  one  Frenchman,  that  in  the  dry  feafon  the  whole  was  an  miiform-fmooth  raafs  ; 
and  by  another,  that  the  tavins  contained  water  fit  for  ufe  during  the  year.  But  neither  can  I  believe :  for 
sf,  according  to  the  firft  aflertion,  it  was  an  homogeneous  mafs,  fomething  more  than  an  external  caufe  mull 
affedl  it  to  give  it  the  prefent  appearances  j  nor  without  fome  hidden  caufe  can  the  fecond  be  granted. 
Although  the  bottoms  of  thefe  ramified  channels  admit  not  of  abforption,  yet  from  their  open  expofure, 
and  the  black  fur/ace  of  the  circumjacent  parts,  evaporation  mull  go  on  amazingly  quick,  and  a  ihort  time  of 
dry  weather  mult  foon  empty  them  ;  nor  from  the  fituation  and  ftru&ure  of  the  place  is  there  a  pofiibility 
of  fupply  but  from  the  clouds.  To  ftiow  that  the  progrefs  of  evaporation  is  inconceivably  quick  here,  at 
the  time  I  vifited  it  there  were,  on  an  average,  two-thirds  of  the  time  mediant  torrents  of  rains  ;  but  from  the 
afternoon  being  dry,  with  a  gentle  breeze  (as  is  generally  the  cafe  during  the  ramy  feafon  in  this  ifland), 
there  evidently  was  an  equilibrium  between  the  rain  and  the  evaporation  ;  for  in  the  courfe  of  three  days 
I  faw  it  twice,  and  perceived  no  alteration  on  the  height  of  the  water,  nor  any  outlet  for  it  but  by  evapo- 
ration. 

I  take  this  bituminous  fubftance  to  be  the  bitumen  afphaltum  Linnai .  A  gentle  heat  renders  it  dn&ile  ; 
hence,  mixed  with  a  little  greafe  or  common  pitch,  it  is  much  ufed  for  the  bottoms  of  fhip3,  and  for  which 
intention  it  is  colleaed  by  many  ;  and  I  fhould  conceive  it  a  prefeivative  againft  the  borer,  fo  deftruaive  to 
Ihips  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

u  Befides  this  place,  where  it  is  found  in  this  folid  Rate,  it  is  found  liquid  in  many  parts  of  the  wood’s; 
and  at  the  diftance  of  20  miles  from  this  about  two  inches  thick  in  round  holes  of  three  or  four  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  and  often  at  cracks  or  rents.  I  his  is  confequently  liquid,  and  fmells  ltronger  of  tar  than  when 
in  hrrated,  and  adheres  ftrongly  to  any  thing  it  touches  \  greafe  is  the  only  thing  that  will  di\eft  the  hands 

“  'The  foil  in  general,  for  fome  diftance  round  La  Bray,  is  cinders  and  burnt  earths  ;  and  where  rot  fo,  it 
is  a  ftrong  argillaceous  foil ;  the  whole  exceedingly  fertile,  which  is  always  the  cafe  where  there  are  any  fill* 
phureous  particles  in  it.  Every  part  oi  the  country,  to  the  diftance  of  3^  miles  round,  ha3  every  appear* 
ance  of  being  formed  by  convulfions  of  nature  from  fubterraneous  fires.  In  feveral  parts  of  the  woods  are 
hot  fp rings  ;  fome  I  tried,  with  a  well-graduated  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  were  20°  and  22*  hotter 
than  the  atmofphere  at  the  time  of  trial.  From  its  pofitioa  to  them,  this  part  of  the  ifland  has  certainly 
experienced  the  eftedls  of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  winch  have  heaped  up  thofe  prodigious  makes  of  moun¬ 
tains  that  terminate  the  province  of  Paria  on  the  north  ;  and  no  doubt  there  has  been,  and  ftill  probably  is, 
a  communication  between  them.  One  of  thefe  mountains  oppofite  to  La  Bray  in  Friuidad,  about  30  miles 
diftant,  has  every  appearance  of  a  volcanic  mountain:  however, .  the  volcanic  efforts  have  been  very  weak 
here,  as  no  traces  of  them  extend  above  two  miles  from  the  fea  in  this  part  of  the  ifland,  and  the  greater 

part*. 
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Tetromy-  called  by  the  Germans  fslenUes  /  which  is  the  Common 
son*  fort,  that  ferments  with  acids,  and  readily  difTolves  in 
them,  and  calcines  in  a  fmall  fire.  They  pierce  thefe 
Hates  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion  till  they  find  water ; 
and  the  petroleum  which  had  been  difperfed  among 
the  cracks  of  thofe  Hates  is  then  waffled  out  by  the 
water,  and  brought  from  all  the  neighbouring  places 
to  the  hole  or  well  which  they  have  dug*  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  of  which  it  fwims  after  eight  or  ten 
days.  When  there  is  enough  of  it  got  together,  they 
lade  it  from  the  top  of  the  water  with  brafs  bafons ;  and 
it  is  then  enfily  feparated  from  what  little  water  is 
taken  up  with  it.  Thefe  wells  or  holes  continue  to 
furnifh  the  oil  in  different  quantities  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  and  when  they  will  yield  no  more,  they  pierce 
the  Hates  in  feme  other  place. 

It  is  never  ufed  among  us  as  a  medicine  ;  but  the 
French  give  it  internally  in  hylleric  complaints,  and  to 
their  children  for  worms  :  fome  alfo  give  it  from  io  to 
15  drops  in  wine  for  fuppreffions  of  the  rnenfes.  This, 
however,  is  rather  the  pra&ice  of  the  Common  people 
than  of  the  faculty. 

PE  TROMYZON,  the  Lamprey,  a  genus  of  fifhes 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  amphibia  nantes.  It  has  fe- 
ven  fpiracuh  at  the  fide  of  the  neck,  no  gills,  a  fiffula 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  no  breaft  or  belly  fins. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  peculiarities 
in  their  back  fins. 

1.  The  inarinus,  or  fea  lamprey,  is  fometimes  found 
•fu  large  as  to  weigh  four  or  five  pounds.  It  greatly 
refembles  the  eel  in  fhape  ;  but  its  body  is  larger,  and 
its  fnout  longer,  narrower,  and  (harper,  at  the  termi¬ 
nation.  The  opening  of  the  throat  is  very  wide  5  each 
jaw  is  fur n idled  v/ith  a  fingle  row  of  very  fmall  teeth ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  palate  are  fitnated  one  or  two 
other  teeth,  which  are  longer,  ftronger,  and  moveable 
towards  the  fnfide  of  the  throat  ;  the  inferior  part  of 
the  palate  prefents  moreover  a  row  of  very  fondl  teeth, 
which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  thioat,  where  we 
find  four  long  notched  bones;  two  fhort  fiffulous  pro- 
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ceffes  are  obfervable  at  the  extremity  of  the  fnout,  and  Pet romj* 
there  are  two  others  thicker  but  Hill  fhorter  above  the  2on-; 
eyes.  Willoughby  fuppofes  that  the  latter  are  the 
organ  of*  hearing,  and  the  former  the  organ  of  fmelL 
His  opinion  with  regard  to  the  auditory  faculty  of 
this  fifh  is  foun  led  on  what  we  read  in  aneiant  authors, 
that  the  fittiermeu  attra&ed  the  lampreys  by  whiffling, 
and  that  CraiTus  had  tamed  one  of  them  to  fuch  a  de- 
^gree  that  it  knew  his  voice  and  obeyed  his  call. 

The  eyes  of  the  lamprey  are  fmall,  and  covered  with 
a  trantparent  light  blue  membrane ;  the  pupil  is  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  circle  of  a  colour  refembiing  gold  ;  near 
the  gills,  which  are  four  in  number,  there  is  a  round 
hole  on  both  fides,  through  which  it  difeharges  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  lamprey  has  no  fins  on  his  belly  or  breaff  1 
on  the  back  we  obferve  a  fin,  which  begins  pretty  near 
the  head,  extends  to  the  tail  which  it  turns  round,  and 
is  afterwards  continued  tovthe  anus:  this  ffn  is  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  /kin  of  the  body,  to  which  it  adheres  but 
loofely  ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  of  a  red  blackifh  colour, 
and  ftreaked  with  yellow;  the  lamprey  advances  in  th* 
water  with  winding  motions  like  thofe  of  a  ferpent, 
which  is  common  to  it,  with  all  the  anguilliform 
fifhes. 

The  lamprey  lives  on  flefh.  During  the  cold  it  liea 
concealed  in  the  crevices  of  fea-rocks,  and  confequent- 
ly  is  fifhed  tor  only  at  certain  feafons.  It  lives  in  z 
ftace  of  hoffility  with  the  poulpe,  a  kind  of  fea  poly¬ 
pus,  which  fhuns  the  combat  as  long  as  it  can  ;  but 
when  it  finds  the  impoffibility  of  efcape,  it  endeavours 
to  furround  the  lamprey  with  its  long  arms.  The  lat¬ 
ter  Hips  away,  and  the  poulpe  becomes  its  prey.  The 
lobffer,  we  are  told,  avenges  the  poulpe,  and  deffroya 
the  lamprey  in  its  turn.  See  Cancer. 

Rpndeiet  fays,  that  the  fifhermen  confider  the  bite 
of  the  lamprey  as  venomous  and  dangerous,  and  never 
touch  it  while  alive  but  with  pincers.  They  beat  it 
on  the  jaws  witn  a  flick,  and  cut  off  its  head.  The 
fame  naturaiill  obferves,  that  its  allies  are  a  cure  for 
its  bite  and  for  the  king’s  evil.  When  any  one  has 

been 


part  of  it  has  had  its  origin  from  a  very  different  caufe  to  that  of  volcanoes  ;  but  they  have  certainly  laid 
the  foundation  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  which  furrounds  its  windward  fide  to 
protect  it  from  the  depredations  of  the  oc**an,  and  is  its  only  barrier  againft  that  overpowering  element> 
and  may  properly  be  called  the  fkelecon  of  the  iflind. 

“  From  every  examination  I  have  made,  I  find  the  whole  ifknd  formed  of  an  argillaceous  earth,  either  in  its 
primitive  Hate  or  under  its  different  metamorphofes.  The  bafes  of  the, mountains  are  compofed  o {fchiftus  argil- 
'taceus  and  talcum  lilhomargo ;  but  the  plains  or  lowlands  remaining  nearly  in  the  fame  moift  ftate  ns  at  its  formation, 
the  component  particles  have  not  experience*!  the  vieiflitudes  of  nature  fo  much  is  the  more  eLvated  parts, 
confequently  retain  more  of  their  primitive  forms  and  properties.  As  argillaceous  earth  is  formed  from  the 
fediment  of  the  ocean,  from  the  fituation  of  Trinidad  to  the  continent  its  formation  is  cafily  accounted  for, 
granting  firfl  the  formation  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  that  bound  its  windward  file  and  the  high  mountains 
on  the  continent  that  nearly  join  it:  for  the  great  influx  of  currents  into  the  gulf  of  Paria  from  the  corfts 
of  Brazil  and  And'dufia  muff  bring  a  vaff  quantity  of  light  earthy  particles  from  the  mouth'  of  the  numerous 
large  rivers  wh:ch  traverfe  thefe  part9  of  the  continent:  but  the  currents  being  repelled  by  thefe  ridges  of 
mountains,  eddies  and  fmooth  w^ter  will  be  produced  where  they  meet  and  oppofe  ;  and  therefore  the  earthy 
particles  would  fubfide,  and  form  banks  of  mud,  and  by  freffi  accumulations  added,  would  foon  form  dry 
land:  and  from  thefe  caufes  it  is  evident  fuch  a  tra£t  of  country  as  Trinidad  muff  be  formed.  But  to  fe 
caufes  ftill  exiff,  and  the  effe&  from  them  is  evident  ;  for  the  ifhnd  is  daily  growing  on  the  lee  w  .rd  file,  as 
imay  be  feen  from  the  mu  i-beds'that  extend  a  great  wry  into  the  gulf,  and  there  conftantly  increafe.  But  from 
the  great  influx  from  the  ocean  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  iflind,  aud  its  egrefs  to  toe  Atlantic  ag  iin,  through 
IhesBocas,  a  channel  muff  ever  cxift  between  the  continent  and  Trinidad/’  See  Trinidad. 
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ftewtny-  been  b*t.  by  a  lamprey,  the  mod  efFe&ual  method  is  to 
ZCHn-  cut  out  the  part  afFe<fted.  Lampreys  are  very  dexte- 
ga*n‘*  rous  in  laving  themfclves  :  when  taken  with  a  hook, 
they  cut  the  line  with  their  teeth  ;  and  whey  they 
perceive  themfelves  caught  in  a  net,  they  attempt  te 
pnfs  through  the  mefhes.  Theyfifn  for  lampreys  only 
on  the  pebbly  edges  of  fea-rocks;  fome  of  thefe  pebbles 
are  drawn  together  to  make  a  pit  as  far  as  the  water 
edge,  or  perhaps  a  little  blood  is  thrown  in,  and  the 
lamprey  is  immediately  obferved  to  put  forth  its  head 
between  two  rocks.  As  foon  as  the  hook,  which  is 
baited  with  crab  or  fome  other  fifh,  is  prefented  to  it, 
It  fwallows  it  greedily,  and  drags  it  into  its  hole. 
There  i3  then  occafion  for  great  dexterity  to  pull  it 
out  fuddenly ;  for  if  it  is  allowed  time  to  attach  itfelf 
by  the  tail,  the  jaw  would  be  torn  away  before  the  fifh 
could  be  taken.  This  fhows  that  its  ftrength  refides 
in  the  end  of  its  tail ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the 
great  bone  of  this  fifh  is  reverfed,  fo  that  the  bones, 
which  in  all  other  fifhes  are  bent  towards  the  tail,  are 
here  turned  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  afeend  to¬ 
wards  the  head.  After  the  lamprey  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  it  is  not  killed  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble :  the  beft  way  is  to  cut  the  end  of  its  tail,  or 
perhaps  to  crufh  it  with  repeated  blows  on  the  fpine, 
m  carder  to  prevent  it  from  leaping  This  fhows  that 
in  the  lamprey  animal  life  extends  to  the  end  of  the 
fpinal  marrow. 

M.  de  Querhoent  removes  our  fears  concerning  the 
fuppofed  poifon  of  the  lamprey.  This  fpecies  of  fifh, 
he  tells  us,  abounds  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  at  the 
Antilles  files;  it  is  found  likewife  on  the  coaft  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  at  Surinam,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  When  taken 
with  a  hook,  we  muft  have  the  precaution  to  kill  it 
before  we  take  it  off,  otherwife  it  darts  upon  the  fifher 
and  wounds  him  feverely.  Its  wounds,  however,  are 
not  venomous,  M.  de  Querhoent  having  feen  feveral 
bailors  who  were  bit  by  it,  but  experienced  no  difii- 
greeable  confequences.  Lampreys  are  likewife  found 
in  great  abundance  at  Afcenfion  If]  md,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  feas  of  Italy  :  their  flefh  when  dried  is  ex¬ 
cellent;  and  boiling  gives  to  the  vertebras  the  colour  of 
gridelin. 

The  flefh  of  the  lamprey  is  white,  fat,foft,  and  tender; 
it  is  pretty  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  almoft  as  nourifh- 
ing  as  that  of  the  eel ;  thofe  of  a  large  fize  are  greatly 
Superior  to  the  fir.all  ones.  We  know  that  the  moft  weal¬ 
thy  of  the  Romans  kept  them  in  fifh-ponds  at  a  great 
expence.  Vedius  Pollio,  the  friend  of  Auguflus,  who 
is  diflinguifhed  in  hiftory  for  his  favage  gluttony,  on 
fuppofition  that  lampreys  fed  on  human  flefh  were 
more  delicate,  ordered  his  flaves  when  aceufed  of  the 
flighted;  faults  to  be  thrown  into  his  fifh-ponds.  We 
are  no  lefs  furprifed,  in  reading  the  ancient  authors,  to 
perceive  the  extraordinary  attachment  which  the  cele¬ 
brated  orators  Hortenfius  and  CrafTus,  men  in  other 
refpe&3  fo  grave  and  fenfible,  had  to  this  animal.  One 
of  them  filed  tears  at  the  lofs  of  a  lamprey  ;  the  other 
improved  upon  this  puerility,  and  wore  mourning  at  the 
death  of  his  favourite.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  fifh, 
which  is  proper  to  the  fea,  and  never  comes  into  the 
rivers,  can  live  and  fatten  in  frefh  water.  For  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  natural  hiftory,  it  were  to  be  wifhed, 
that  fome  perfon  who  lives  near  the  fea- (here "would 
snake  obfervations,  in  -order  to  difcpver  whether  the 


lamprey  is  viviparous:  its  feales  are  fo  imperceptible,  Pet-omy* 
that  they  have  been  overlooked  by  mo  ft  ichthyolo-  Z(jj1 
gifts. 

Petronius. 

Mr  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ancients  were  un-  w—y — — ^ 
acquainted  with  this  fifh  ;  at  leaft,  he  fays,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  which  Dr  Arbuthnot  and  other  learned  men 
render  the  word  lamprey ,  is  a  fpecies  unknown  in  our 
feas,  being  the  murcena  of  Ovid,  Pliny,  and  others,  for 
which  we  want  an  Englilh  name.  Thisiifh,  the  lupus 
(our  bade),  and  the  myxo  (*a  fpecies  of  mullet),  formed 
that  pride  of  Roman  banquets  the  tripatinam ,  fo  called, 
according  to  Arbuthnot,  from  their  being  ferved  up 
in  a  machine  with  three  bottoms.  The  words  lam - 
petra  and  petromyzon  are  but  of  modern  date,  invented 
from  the  nature  of  the  fifh  ;  the  firit  a  lambendo  petr as 9 
the  other  from  a*nd  fiVl 7a^y  be-caufe  they  are  fup¬ 

pofed  to  lick  or  fuck  the  rock?. 

2  The  fluviatilis,  or  lefter  lamprey,  fometimes  grows 
to  the  length  of  10  inches.  The  mouth  is  formed  like 
that  of  the  preceding.  On  the  upper  part  is  a  large  bi¬ 
furcated  tooth:  on  each  fide  are  three  rows  of  very  mi¬ 
nute  ones:  on  the  lower  part  are  feven  teeth,  the  exte¬ 
rior  of  which  on  one  fide  is  the  largeft.  The  iridea  are 
yellow.  As  in  all  the  other  fpecies,  between  the  eyes 
on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  fmall  orifice,  of  great  ufe 
to  clear  its  mouth  of  the  water  that  remains  on  adhe¬ 
ring  to  the  ftones;  for  through  that  orifice  it  ejedls  the 
water  in  the  fame  manner  as  cetaceous  fifh.  On  the 
lower  p<’ rt  of  the  back  is  a  narrow  fin,  beneath  that 
rift3  another,  which  at  the  beginning  is  high  and  angu¬ 
lar,  then  grows  narrow,  furrounds  the  tail,  and  ends 
near  the  anus.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  brown  or 
dufky,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  blue;  the  whole  un- 
derfide  filvery.  Thefe  are  found  in  the  Thames,  Se¬ 
vern,  and  Dee  ;  are  potted  with  the  larger  kind  ;  and 
are  by  fome  preferred  to  ic,  as  being  milder  tafted. 

Vaft  quantities  are  taken  about  Mortlake,  and  fold  to 
the  Dutch  for  bait  for  their  cod-fifhery.  Above 
430>ooo  have  been  fold  in  a  feafon  at  40  s.  per  icoo  j 
and  of  late,  about  100,000  have  been  fent  to  Har¬ 
wich  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  Paid  that  the  Dutch 
have  the  fecret  of  preferving  them  till  the  turbot 
fifhery. 

3.  The  bronchialis,  or  lampcrn,  is  fometimes  found 
of  the  length  of  eight  inches,  and  about  the  thicknefa 
of  a  f  wan's  quill;  but  they  are  generally  much  fmaller. 

The  body  is  marked  with  numbers  of  tranfverfe  lines, 
that  pafs  crofs  the  fidea  from  the  back  to  the  bottom 
of  the  belly,  which  is  divided  from  the  mouth  to  the  v 
anus  by  a  ftraight  line.  The  back  fin  is  not  angular- 
like  that  of  the  former,  but  of  an  equal  breadth.  The< 
tail  is  lanceolated,  and  fhort  at  the  end.  They  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  rivers  near  Oxford,  particularly  the  Ifis  ; 
but  not  peculiar  to  that  county,  being  found  in  others 
of  the  Englifh  rivers,  where,  inftead  of  concealing 
themfelves  under  the  ftone3,  they  lodge  themfelvcs  in 
the  mud,  and  never  are  obferved  to  adhere  to  any  thing 
like  other  lampreys. 

PETRONIUS  was  a  renowned  Roman  fenator. 

When  governor  of  Egypt,  he  permitted  Herod,  king  of 
the  Jews,  to  purchafe  in  Alexandria  any  quantity  of 
corn  which  he  ftiould  judge  neceflary  for  the  fupply  of 
his  fubje&s,  who  were  afRi&ed  with  a  fevere  famine. 

When  Tiberius  died, Caius  Caligula, who  fucceeded  him, 
took  from  Vitellius  the  government  of  Syria,  and  gave 
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it  t&  P  tfonius,  who  difch  irged  the  duties  of  his  of- 
jfi.e  willi  dignity  and  honour.  From  his  inclination 
to  favour  the  Jews,  he  run  the  rifle  of  lofing  the 
emperor’s  friendflvip  and  his  own  life  :  for  when  that 
prince  gave  orders  to  have  his  ftatue  depoficed  in  the 
temple*©?  Jerufalem,  Petronius,  finding  that  the  Jews 
would  rather  fuffer  death  than  fee  that  facred  place  pro¬ 
faned,  was  unwilling  to  have  reccurfe  to  violent  mea- 
fures  ;  and  therefore  preferred  a  moderation,  died  ted 
t  y  humar.itv,  to  a  cruel  obedience.  (We  mult  not 
confound  hint  with  another  of  the  fame  name,  viz. 
Petronius  Granins,  who  was  a  centurion  in  the  eighth 
legion,  and  forved  under  Csefar  in  the  Gallic  war). 

In  his  voy  age  to  rt.fi ica.  of  which  country  he  had  been 
appointed  qusflor,  the  ffiip  in  which  he  failed  was 
taken  by  Scipio,  who  cauted  all  the  foldiers  to  be 
put  to  the  fword,  and  promifed  to  fave  the  quad  or  s 
life,  provided  tbit  he  would  renounce  Ctefar’s  patty. 
To  this  propofal  Petronius  replied,  that  “  Cffifar’s  offi¬ 
cers  were  accuftomed  to  grant  life  to  others,  and  not 
to  receive  it and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  {tabbed  him- 
felf  with  his  own  fword. 

Petronius  Arbiter  (Titus),  a  great  critic  and  po¬ 
lite  writer  of  antiquity,  the  favourite  of  Nero,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  the  16th 
book  of  his  Annals  He  was  proconful  of  Bithynia, 
and  afterwards  conful,  and  appeared  capable  of  the 
greeted  employments.  He  was  one  of  Nero’s  princi¬ 
pal  confidents,  and  in  a  manner  the  fupenntendant  ot 
his  pltaftjres  ;  for  that  prince  thought  nothing  agree¬ 
able  or  delightful  blit  what  was  approved  by  Petronius. 
The  great  favour  fhown  him  drew  upon  him  the  envy 
of  Tigellinus,  another  of  Nero’s  favourites,  who  accu- 
fed  him  of  being  concerned  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
emperor;  on  which  Petronius  was  feized,and  was  fenten- 
ced  to  die.  He  met  death  with  a  linking  indifference, 
and  feems  to  have  tailed  it  nearly  as  he  had  done  his 
pleafures.  He  would  fometimes  open  a  vein  and  fome- 
times  clofe  it,  converfing  with  his  friends  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  not  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  which  was 
no  part  of  his  creed,  but  on  topics  which  pleafed  his 
fancy,  as  of  love-verfes,  agreeable  and  paffionate  airs  ; 
fo  that  it  has  been  faid  “  hk  dying  was  barely  eeafing 
to  live  ”  Of  this  dilciple  of  Epicurus,  Tacitus  gives 
the  following  character  :  “  He  was  (fays  he)  neither 
a  fpendthrift  nor  a  debauchee,  like  the  generality  ol 
thofe  who  ruin  themfelves  ;  but  a  refined  vo.uptuary, 
who  devoted  the  day  to  lleep,  and  the  night  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  to  pleafure.’  1  his  courtier 
is  much  diftinguilhed  by  a  fatire  which  he  wrote,  and 
fecretly  conveyed  to  Nero  ;  in  which  he  ingemoufly 
deferibes,  under  borrowed  names,  the  charafter  of  this 
prince.  Voltaire  is  of  opiuion  that  we  have  no  more 
of  this  performance  but  an  extraft  made  by  fome  ob- 
feure  libertine,  without  either  taile  or  judgment.  Peter 
Petit  difeovered  at  Traw  in  Dalmatia,  in  1665,  a  con- 
fiderable  fragment, containing thefeqnel  of  Trimalcton  s 
Feaft.  This  fragment,  which  was  printed  the  year  af¬ 
ter  at  Padua  and  at  Paris,  produced  a  paper  war 
among  the  learned.  While  force  affirmed  that  a  was  the 
work' of  Petronius,  and  others  denied  it  to  be  io,  Pe¬ 
tit  continued  to  affert  his  right  to  the  difeovery  of  the 
manufeript,  and  fent  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  a  production  of  the  15th  century. 
The  French  critics,  who  had  attacked  its  authenticity, 
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were  filent  from-  the  moment  it  was  deposited  in  the  Potronim 
royal  library.  It  is  now  generally  attributed  to  Pe-  * 

tronins,  and  found  in  every  fubfequent  edition  of  the 
works  pf  that  refined  voluptuary.  TV  public  did  not 
form  the  fame  favourable  opinion  of  fome  other  frag¬ 
ments,  which  were  extruded  from  a  man ufc riot  found 
at  Belgrade  in  1688,  and  printed  at  Paris  by  Nodot  in 
1694,  tho?  they  are  aferibedby  the  editor  Charpentier, 
and  feveral  other  learned  men,  to  Petronius  ;  yet,  on 
account  of  the  Gallicifms  and  other  barbarous  expref- 
fions  with  which  they  abound,  they  have  generally  been 
confider.ed  as  unworthy  of  that  author.  His  genuine 
works  are,  1.  A  Poem  on  the  civil  war  between  Casfar 
an  1  Pompey,  tranfiated  into  profit  by  Abbe  de  Ma- 
rolles,  and  into  French  verfe  by  Prefident  Bouhier, 

I  73  7,  in  4to.  Petronius,  full  of  fire  and  enthufiafm,  and 
di fgulted  with  Lucan’s  fiowery  language,  oppofid 
Pharfalia  to  Pharfalia  ;  but  his  work,  though  evidently 
fuperior  to  the  other  in  fome  rcfpe&s,  is  by  no  means 
in* the  true  Ryle  of  epic  poetry.  2.  A  Poem  on  the 
Education  of  the  Roman  Youth.  3.  Two  Treatifes  ; 
one  upon  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence,  and  %hc  other 
on  the  Caufes  of  the  Decay  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  4. 

A  Poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Dreams.  5.  The  Ship¬ 
wreck  of  Licas.  6.  Refiedlions  on  the  Inconstancy  of 
Human  Life.  And,  7.  Trimalcion’s  Banquet.  To 
this  laft  performance  morality  is  not  much  indebted. 

It  is  a  deferiptian  of  the  pleafures  of  a  corrupt¬ 
ed  court ;  and  the  painter  is  rather  an  ingenious 
courtier  than  a  perfo-n  whofe  aim  is  to  reform  abufes. 

The  bed  editions  of  Petronius  are  thofe  publifhed  at 
Venice,  1499,  in  4to  ;  at  ArnRerdam,  1669,  in  8vo» 
cum  notis  variorum;  Ibid,  with  Bifchius’s  notes,  1677, 
in  2gto  ;  and  1700,  2  vols  in  2410.  The  edition  of 
variorum  was  reprinted  in  1743,  in  2  vols  4to,  with 
the  learned  Peter  Burman’s  commentaries.  PetroniU3 
died  in  the  year  65  or  66.  # 

Petronius  (Maximus)  was  born  in  the  year  395  o* 
an  illuRrious  family, being  at  firfta  fenator  and  conful  of 
Rome.  He  put  on  the  imperial  purple dn  455,  alter 
having  effected  the  aflaffin  ition  of  Vaientinhn  HI.  In 
order°to  etlablifh  himfelf  upon  the  throne,  he  married 
Eudoxia  the  widow  of  that  unfortunate  prince  ;  and, 
as  file  was  ignorant  of  his  villany,  he*confeffed  to  her, 
in  a  tranfport  of  love,  that  the  Rrong  defire  he  ha  1  of 
being  Eer  hufband,  had  made  him  commit  this  atro¬ 
cious  crime.  Whereupon  Eudoxia  privately  applied 
to  Genferic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  coming  into 
Italy  with  a  very  powerful  army,  entered  Rome,  where 
the  ufurper  then  was.  The  unhappy  wretch  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  his  efcape  ;  hut  the  foldiers  and  people, 
ennged  at  his  cowardice,  fell  upon  him,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  him  with  a  fhower  of  Rones.  His  body  was 
dragged  through  the  Rreets  of  the  city  for  three  days  ; 
and,  after  treating  it  with  every  mark  of  difgrace,  they 
threw  it  into  the  Tiber  the  1 2th  of  June  the  fame  year, 

45 5.  He  reigned  only  77  days.’  He  Had  fome  good  qua¬ 
lities.  He  loved  and  cultivated  the  fciences.  .  He  was 
prudent  in  his  councils, circumfpebl:  in  his  adlions, equi¬ 
table  in  his  judgments  ;  a  facetious  companion,  and 
Ready  friend.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the 
affe&ions  of  every  body,  while  he  remained  a  private 
character  ;  but  as  a  prince,  lie  was  fo  much  the  more 
deteRable,  in  that,  after  he  had  obtained  the  throne 
bv  vilbny,  he  kept  poffeffion  of  it  only  by  violence, 
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Petrofa  The  crown  was  fcarcely  on  his  head  before  it  appeared 
II  to  him  an  infupportable  burden.  “  Happy  Democles 
Petty‘  ,  (exclaimed  he  in  his  defpair),  thou  wert  a  king  during 
a  fingle  entertainment  !” 

PETROSA  ossa,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  bones  of  the  cranium,  called  alfo  ojfa 
iemporum  and  ojfa  fquamofn ;  the  fubftance  whereof, 
as  their  firft  and  laft  names  cxprefs,  is  fquamofe  and 
very  hard. 

PETROSELINUM(apium  petros elinum, Lin.) 
Parjley .  This  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  for  cu¬ 
linary  purpofes.  The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occafionally  ufed  as  carminatives,  &c.  The 
root  of  parfley  is  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and 
with  this  intention  is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
apozems  and  diet-drinks  :  if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  flatulencies ;  and  thus,  by  diftending  the 
vifcera,  produces  a  contrary  effedt  to  that  intended  by 
it :  the  tafte  of  this  root  is  fomewhat  fweetifh,  with 
a  light  degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour. 

PETTE1A,  in  the  ancient  mnfic,  a  term  to  which 
We  have  no  one  correfponding  in  our  language. 

The  melopoeia,  or  the  art  of  arranging  founds  in 
fucceflion  fo  as  to  make  melody,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  which  the  Greeks  call  /ejfis,  mixis ,  and  chrejis  ; 
the  Latins  fumptlo ,  mixtio ,  and  ufus  ;  and  the  Italians 
pre/ciy  mefcolamento ;  and  ufo .  The  lafl  of  thefe  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  r'luay  and  by  the  Italians pettia  ;  which 
therefore  means  the  art  of  making  a  juft  difcernment 
of  all  the  manners  of  ranging  or  combining  founds 
among  themfelves,  fo  as  they  may  produce  their  effedf , 

9.  c.  may  exprefs  the  feveral  paflions  intended  to  be 
raifed.  Thus  it  (hows  what  founds  are  to  be  ufed,  and 
what  not ;  how  often  they  are  feverally  to  be  repeated  ; 
with  which  to  begin,  and  with  which  to  end  ;  whe¬ 
ther  with  a  grave  found  to  rife,  or  an  acute  one  to  fall, 
&c.  The  petteia  conftituteB  the  manners  of  the  mufic  ; 
choofes  out  tliis  or  that  paflion,  this  or  that  motion 
of  the  foul,  to  be  awakened ;  and  determines  whether 
it  be  proper  to  excite  it  on  this  or  that  occafion.^ 
The  petteia,  therefore,  is  in  mufic  much  what  the  man¬ 
ners  are  in  poetry. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  whence  the  denomination 
fhould  have  been  taken  by  the  Greeks,  unlcfs  from 
Kirin*,  their  game  of  chefs  ;  the  mufical  petteia  being 
a  fort  of  combination  and  arrangement  of  founds,  as 
chefs  is  of  pieces  called  rcrln,  calculi ,  or  “  chefs-men.” 

PETTY  (Sir  William),  fon  of  Anthony  Petty  a 
clothier,  was  born  at  Rumfey,  a  little  haven-town  in 
Hampfhire,  in  1623  ;  and  while  a  boy  took  great  de¬ 
light  in  fpending  his  time  among  the  artificers  there, 
whofe  trades  he  could  work  at  when  but  twelve  years 
of  age.  Then  he  went  to  the  grammar- fchool  there  : 
at  15  he  was  mafter  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
tongues,  and  of  arithmetic  and  thofe  parts  of  pra&ical 
geometry  and  aftronomy  ufeful  to  navigation.  Soon 
after  he  went  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  Paris,  where 
he  ftudied  anatomy,  and  read  Vefalius  with  Mr 
Hobbes.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  king’s  navy.  In  16431  when  the  war 
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between  the  king  and  parliament  grew  hot,  he  went  Petty, 
into  the  Netherlands  and  France  for  three  years  ;  and'-' 
having  vigoroufly  profecuted  his  ftudies,  efpecially  in 
phyfic,  at  Utrecht,  I^eyden,  Amfterdam,  and  Paris, 
he  returned  home  to  Rumfey.  Jn  1647,  he  obtained 
a  patent  to  teach  the  art  of  double  writing  for  feven* 
teen  year3.  In  1648,  he  publifhed  at  London  “  Ad¬ 
vice  to  Mr  Samuel  Hartlib,  for  the  advancement  of 
fome  particular  parts  of  learning.”  At  this  time  he 
adhered  to  the  prevailing  party  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  taught  anatomy  and  che- 
miftry,  and  was  created  a  do&or  of  phyfic.  In  1650, 
he  was  made  profeflor  of  anatomy  there  ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London. 

The  fame  year  he  became  phyfician  to  the  army  in 
Ireland  ;  where  he  continued  till  1659,  an^  acquired  a 
great  fortune.  After  the  reftoration,  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  king  Charles  II.  who  knighted  him  in  i66r. 

In  1662,  he  publifhed  ii  A  Treatife  of  taxes  and  con¬ 
tributions.”  Next  year  he  was  greatly  applauded  in 
Ireland  for  his  invention  of  a  double  bottomed  fhip. 

He  died  at  London  of  a  gangrene  in  the  foot,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fwelling  of  the  gout,  in  16S7.  - 

The  character  of  his  genius  is  fufficiently  feen  in 
his  writings,  which  were  much  more  numerous  thaii 
thofe  we  have  mentioned  above.  Amongft  thefe,  it  is 
faid,  he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own  life,  which  unquef- 
tionably  contained  a  full  account  of  his  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  principles,  as  may  be  conje&ured  from  what  he  has 
left  us  upon  thofe  fobje&s  in  his  will.  In  that  he  haS 
thefe  remarkable  words  :  “  As  for  legacies  to  the  poor, 

I  am  at  a  Hand  ;  and  for  beggars  by  trade  and  eledlion, 

I  give  them  nothing  :  as  for  impotents  by  the  hand 
of  God,  the  public  ought  to  maintain  them  :  as  for 
thofe  who  can  get  no  work,  the  magiftrates  fhould  caufe 
them  to  be  employed  ;  which  may  be  well  done  in  Ire¬ 
land,  where  are  fifteen  acres  of  improveablc  land  for 
every  head:  as  for  prifoners  for  crimes  by  the  kingr 
or  for  debt  by  their  profecutors,  thofe  who  compaflion- 
ate  the  fufferings  of  any  obje&.  let  them  relieve  them¬ 
felves  by  relieving  fuch  fufferers  ;  that  is,  give  them 
alms  (a),  &c.  I  am  contented,  that  I  have  afiifted 
all  my  poor  relations,  and  put  many  into  a  way  of 
getting  their  own  bread,  and  have  laboured'in  public 
works  and  inventions,  and  have  fought  out  real  obje&s 
of  charity  ;  and  do  hereby  conjure  all  who  partake  of 
my  eftate,  from  time  to  time  to  do  the  fame  at  their 
peril.  Neverthelefs,  to  anfwer  cuftom,  and  to  take 
the  fure  fide,  I  give  twenty  pounds  to  the  molt  want¬ 
ing  of  the  parifh  wherein  I  die.”  As  for  his  religion, 
he  fays,  “  I  die  in  the  profefiion  of  that  faith,  and  in 
the  pra&ice  of  fuch  worfhip,  as  I  find  tftablifhed  by 
the  laws  of  my  country  ;  not  being  able  to  believe  whac 
I  inyfelf  pleafe,  nor  to  worfhip  God  better  than  by 
doing  as  I  would  be  done  unto,  and  obferving  the 
laws  of  my  country,  and  exprefling  my  love  and  ho¬ 
nour  to  Almighty  God,  by  fuch  figns  and  tokens  as 
are  underftood  to  be  fuch  by  the  people  with  whom  I 
live.”  He  died  pofleffed  of  a  very  large  fortune,  as 
appears  by  his  will  ;  where  he  makes  his  real  eftate 
K  k  about 
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In  the  town  of  Rumfey  there  is  a  houfe  which  was  given  by  him  for  the  maintenance  of  a  charity- 
the  rent  of  which  is  ftill  applied  to  that  ufe. 
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Pctf^  about  65 CO  1.  £er  annum ,  his  ptrfanal  eftate  about 
Peuceda  45>OCO  his  had  an^  defperate  debts  30,000 1.  and 
num.  the  demonftrable  improvement?  of  his  Irifh  eftate, 
-y— w  4000 1.  per  annum  ;  in  all,  at  fix  per  cent .  intereft, 
I5,oool.  /*r  annum.  This  eftate  came  to  his  family, 
■who  were  afterwards  ennobled 

The  variety  of  purfuit*  in  which  Sir  William  Pet¬ 
ty  was  engaged,  (hows  him  to  have  had  a  genius  ca¬ 
pable  of  any  thing  to  which  he  chofe  ts?  apply  it  ;  and 
it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  a  man  cf  fo  adtive  and 
bufy  a  fpirit  could  find  time  to  write  fo  many  things 
as  it  appears  he  did. 

Petty,  any  thing  lktle  or  diminutive,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  another 

PFTTY-Bag ,  an  office  in  chancery  ;  the  three  clerks 
of  which  record  the  return  of  all  inquifitions  out  of 
every  county,  and  make  all  jiatents  of  comptrollers, 
gaugers,  cuftonurs,  &c. 

P Em -Chaps,  in  ornithology.  See  Motacjlla. 

PETTY-Fogger,  a  little  tricking  folicitor  or  attor¬ 
ney,  without  either  fie  11  or  confidence. 

Petty,  or  Petit,  Larceny.  See  Larceny. 

Petty- Patees,  among  confectioners,  a  fort  of  final! 
pies,  made  of  a  rich  cruft  filled  with  fweet  meats. 

Petty- Singles,  among  falconers,  aie  the  toes  of  a 
hawk. 

Petty  Tally,  in  the  fea  language,  a  competent  al¬ 
lowance  of  victuals,  acc  vrding  to  the  number  of  the 
ihip’s  company. 

Petty,  or  Petit,  Treajon.  See  Treason. 

PETUNSE,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  two  fub- 
flances  whereof  porcelain  or  china-ware  is  made.  The 
petunfe  is  a  coarfe  kind  of  flint  or  pebble,  the  furface 
of  which  is  not  fo  fmooth  when  broken  as  that  of  our 
common  flint  See  Porcelain. 

PET  WORTH,  in  Suffix  in  England,  five  miles 
from  Midhurft  and  the  Suffix  Downs,  and  49  from 
London,  is  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome  town.  It 
u  adorned  with  fiveral  feats  of  gentlemen,  particular¬ 
ly  the  magnificent  feat  of  the  Percies,  earls  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  many  of  whom  lie  buried  in  a  feparate 
vault  of  its  church.  The  rectory,  the  richeft  in  the 
county,  is  faid  to  be  worth  6col.  or  700I.  a  year,  *«  id  is 
in  the  Duke  of  Son  erfet’s  gift:  in  whofe  armory,  m  this 
place,  there  is  a  fword  which,  by  circumftances,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  weapon  of  the  famous  Henry 
Hot fpur,  though  it  is  not  fo  unwieldy  as  other  ancient 
fwords  geneially  are. 

PEUCEDANUM,  or  sulphur-wort:  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  •  d  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 

the  45th  order,  Umhellata..  The  fruit  is  lobated,  ftriated 
on  both  fi  les,  and  fiirrounded  by  a  membrane  ;  the 
jnvoiucra  are  very  fliort.  There  are  three  fpecies  ; 
none  of  which  have  any  remarkable  properties  except¬ 
ing  the  officinale,'  or  common  hog’s  fennel,  growing 
naturally  in  the  Englifh  fait  marfhes.  This  rifes  to  the 
height  of  two  feet,  with  channelled  ftalks,  which  di¬ 
vide  into  two  or  three  branches,  each  crowned  with  an 
umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  cir¬ 
cular  umbels.  The  roots,  when  bruifed,  have  a  ftrong 
fetid  feent  like  fulphur,  and  an  acrid,  bitterifh,  un£tu- 
ous  tafte.  Wounded  in  the  fpring,  they  yield  a  can- 
fiderable  quantity  of  yellow  juice,  which  dries  into  a 
gummy  refin,  and  retains  the  ftrong  fmell  of  the  root. 
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This  fhould  feem  to  be  poffifled  of  feme  medicinal  vir-  Peutenu* 
tues,  but  they  have  never  been  afeertained  with  any  11 
precifion.  The  expreffed  jui-ce  was  ufed  by  the  an-  cy‘erg| 
cients  in  lethargic  diforders.  " 

PEUTEMAN  (Peter)  was  horn  at  Rotterdam 
in  1650,  and  was  a  good  painter  of  inanimate  objedts; 
but  the  moft  memorable  particular  relative  to  this  ar- 
tifl  was  that  incident  which  occafioned  his  death. 

He  vv 8  rt'quefted  to  paint  an  emblematical  picture  ey 
of  mortality,  reprcfentsng  human  fkulls  and  bones,  fur-  Paht:rt, 
rounded  with  rich  gems  and  mufical  inftruments,  to 
expiefs  the  vanity  of  this  world’s  pleafures,  amufe- 
ments,  or  pofTeffions  ;  and  that  he  might  imitate  na¬ 
ture  with  the  greater  exzdlnefs,  lie  went  into  an  ana¬ 
tomy  room,  where  feveral  fkeletons  hung  by  wires 
from  the  ceiling,  and  bones,  fkulls,  &c.  lay  featured 
about  ;  and  immediately  prepared  to  make  his  de- 
figns. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  either  by  fatigue,  or 
by  intenfe  ftudy,  infenfibly  he  fell  afleep;  but  was  fud- 
denly  roufei  by  a  fliock  of  an  earthquake,  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  that  inftant,  on  the  18th  of  September  1692. 

The  moment  he  awoke,  he  obferved  the  fkeletons 
move  about  as  they  were  fhaken  in  different  dirrdlions, 
and  the  loofe  fkulls  roll  from  one  fide  of  the  room  to 
the  other;  an!  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  he 
was  ftruck  with  fiich  a  horror,  that  he  threw  himfelf  . 
down  flairs,  and  tumbled  into  the  ftreet  half  dead.  His 
frien  Js  took  all  poflible  pains  to  efface  the  impreffion 
made  on  his  mind  by  that  unlucky  event,  and  acquaint¬ 
ed  him  with  the  real  caufe  of  the  agitation  of  the  flee- 
letons  ;  yet  the  tranfxftion  ftill  affe&ed  his  fpirits  in 
fo  violenc  a  manner,  that  it  brought  on  a  diforder, 
which  in  a  very  fhort  time  ended  his  days.  Hi3  ge¬ 
neral  fubje&s  were  either  allegorical  or  emblematical 
allufions  to  the  Ihortnefs  and  mifery  of  human  life. 

PEWIT,  sea-crow,  or  Mire- crow,  in  ornithology. 

See  Larus. 

PEWTER,  a  fa&itious  metal  ufed  in  making  do- 
meftic  litenfils,  as  plates,  d i flies.  See. — The  bafis  of 
the  metal  is  tin  ;  which  is  converted  into  pewter  by 
mixing  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred  weight  of  tin  with 
te  pounds  of  lead  and  fix  pounds  of  brafs. — Betides 
this  compofition,  which  makes  the  common  pewter, 
there  are  other  kinds,  compounded  of  tin,  regulus  of 
antimony,  bifmuth,  and  copper,  in  feveral  proportions. 

PEYRERE  (Ifaac  la)  was  born  at  Bourdeanx, 
of  proteftant  parents.  He  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  much  pleafed  with  the 
Angularity  of  his  genius.  Prom  the  perufal  of  St  Paul’* 
writings  he  took  into  his  head  to  aver,  that  Adam  was 
not  the  firft  of  the  human  race  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove 
this  extravagant  opinion,  he  publifhed  in  1655  a  hook, 
which  was  printed  in  Holland  in  gto  and  in  1 2mo, 
with  this  title,  Pretadamitcc,Jive  excrcitatio  fuper  verfibus 
12,  13,  14.  cap.  15.  Eptftola:  Pauli  ad  Romanos.  This 
work  was  burnt  at  Paris,  and  the  author  imprifoned 
at  Bruffels,  through  the  influence  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Maline’s  grand  vicar.  The  Prince  of  Conde  having 
obtained  his  liberty,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in  1656, 
and  there  gave  in  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  a  folerr.n 
renunciation  both  of  Calvinifm  and  Preadamifm.  His 
converfion  was  not  thought  to  be  fincere,  at  leall  with 
regard  to  this  lafLherefy.  His  defire  to  be  the  head 
of  a  new  fetft  is  evident ;  and  I113  book  difeovera  his 
1  ambition  | 
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feyrerc.  ambition  ;  for  be  there  pays  many  compliments  to  the 
y—  Jews,  and  invites  them  to  attend  his  lectures.  Upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  notwithdanding  the  earned  folici- 
tations  of  his  holinefs  to  remain  at  Rome,  he  went 
again  into  the  Prince  of  Conde’s  fervice  in  the  quality 
of  librarian.  Some  time  after  he  retired  to  the  femi- 
nary  des  Vertusy  where  he  died  the  30th  of  January 
1676,  at  the  age  of  82,  after  the  facramente  of  the 
church  had  been  adminiftered  to  him.  Father  Simon 
fays,  that  when  he  was  importuned  in  his  laft  moments 
to  retra<d  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  refpecling 
the  Preadamites,  his  anfwer  was,  Hi  quacunque  tgno- 
ratify  llafphemant .  His  having  no  fixed  fentiments  of 
religion  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  more  from  a  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  than  a  corruption  of  the  heart;  for  good 
nature,  fnnplirity  of  manners,  and  humanity,  feem  to 
have  formed  his  charadler.  He  was,  fays  Niceron, 
a  man  ot  a  very  equal  temper,  and  mod  agreeable  con- 
verfaiion.  He  was  a  little  too  fond,  however,  of  in¬ 
dulging  his  wit,  which  fometimes  bordered  on  raillery; 
but  he  took  care  never  to  hurt  or  wound  the  feelings 
of  his  neighbour.  As  to  his  learning,  it  was  extreme¬ 
ly  limited.  He  knew  nothing  either  of  Greek  or 
Hebrew  ;  and  yet  lie  ventured  to  give  a  new  in;  mpre- 
iation  of  feveral  pafiages  of  the  facred  volume.  He 
piqued  himfelt  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  ;  but 
excepting  a  few  poets  which  he  had  read,  he  was  by 
mo  means  an  adept  in  that  language.  His  dyle  is  veiy 
unequal ;  fometimes  too  fwelling  and  pompous,  at  o- 
ther  times  low  and  grovelling.”  Befides  the  work  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  he  has  left  behind  him,  I.  A  treat ife 
as  lingular  as  it  is  fcaree,  intitled,  Du  rappel  des  Jufs , 
1643,  8vo.  The  recal  of  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  ©pi¬ 
nion  of  this  writer,  will  be  not  only  of  a  fpiritual  na¬ 
ture,  but  they  will  he  rein  dated  in  the  temporal  blef- 
dngs  which  they  enjoyed  before  their  rejection.  They 
will  again  take  poffeflion  of  the  holy  land,  which  will 
refume  its  former  fertility.  God  will  then  raife  up  to 
them  a  king  more  juft,  and  more  victorious,  than  any 
of  their  former  fovereigns  had  been.  Now,  though  all 
this  is  doubtlefs  to  be  understood  fpiritually  of  Jefus 
Chrid,  yet  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  alfo 
to  be  un  ierdood  of  a  temporal  prince,  who  fhall  arife 
for  the  purpofe  of  effe&in?  the  temporal  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  tin  t  this  prince  fhall  be  no  other 
than  the  king  of  France,  for  the  following  re' Tons, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  carry  conviction  to  few 
minds:  1.  Becaufe  the  two  titles  of  Mo/l  Chri/lian, 
and  of  Eldejl  Son  of  the  Churchy  are  aferibed  to  him  by 
way  of  excellence.  2.  Becaufe  it  is  prefumcble,  if 
the  kings  of  France  poffifs  the  vfitue  of  curing  the 
evil  or  fcrohila,  which  can  only  adlidt  the  bodies  of 
the  Jews ;  that  they  will  likewife  have  the  power  of 
curing  their  ohdinate  incredulity  and  the  other  inve¬ 
terate  difi-afes  of  them  fouls.  3.  Becaufe  the  kings  of 
France  have  for  their  arms  a  jltur  de  luce  ;  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  beauty  of  the  church  is  in  feripture  compared 
to  the  beauty  ot  lilies.  4.  Becaufe  it  is  probable  that 
France  will  !~e  the  country  whither  the  Jews  fhall  firft 
be  invited  to  come  and  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  whither  they  {hull  letreat  from  the  perfecution  of 
the  nations  that  have  dominion  over  them  ;  foi  France 
ls  a  laQd  of  freedom,  it  admits  of  no  flavery,  and 
whoever  touches  it  is  free.  Re  y  re  re,  after  explaining 
his  if  range  iydem,  prepofes  a  method  of  converting 


the  Jews  to  Chridianity  ;  a  method,  fay3  Niceron,  Pevrev1, 
which  will  not  be  acceptable  to  many.  He  propofes  l^yrmnn. 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  religion  to  a  hare  faith  or  be-  'T'  * 
lief  in  Jefus  Chrid  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  without 
any  fhadovv  of  proof,  that  “  it  1*3  as  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  ai  tides  of  our  faith,  as  to  obferve  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  Mods. — From  this  feheme  (fays  he)  there 
would  rtfult  a  double  advantage  to  the  church  ;  the 
reunion  of  the  Jews,  and  of  all  thofe  Chrifiians  who  arc 
feparated  from  the  body  of  the  church.”  Peyrere,  when  he 
Wrote  this  book,  wa3  a  Calvinid  ;  but  his  Calvinifm 
too  nearly"  rcfembled  the  Dei fm  of  our  age.  He  con- 
felfed  himfelf  that  his  reafon  for  quitting  the  IVote- 
llniits  was  on  account  of  their  being  the  firft  and  prin¬ 
cipal  oppofers  of  his  book  concerning  the  Preadamite«. 

II  A  curious  and  entertaining  account  of  Greenland, 
printed  in  8vo,  1647.  When  he  was  alked,  on  occa- 
fion  of  this  work,  why  there  were  fo  many  witches  in 
the  north  ?  he  replied,  “  It  is  becaufe  part  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  thefe  pretended  conjurers,  when  condemned 
to  fuffer  death,  is  declared  to  belong  to  their  judges.” 

III.  An  equally  intereding  account  of  Iceland,  1663, 

8vo.  IV.  A  letter  to  Philotimus,  1658,  in  8vo,  in 
which  he  explains  the  reafons  of  his  recantation,  &c. 

We  find  in  Moreri  the  following  epitaph  of  him,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  poet  of  his  own  times. 

La  Peyrere  ici  git,  ce  bon  Ifraeliie, 

Huguenot,  Catholique,  enfin  Preadamite  : 

Quatre  religions  lui  plurent  a  la  fois, 

Lt  fon  indifference  etoit  fi  peu  commune, 

Qu’apres  quatre-vingts  ans  qu’il  eut  a  faire  un 
choix, 

Le  bon  homme  partit,  &  ft?e n  choifit  pas  une. 

PEYRONIUS  (Francis  de  la)  for  a  long  time 
p  radii  fed  iurgery  at  Paris  with  fuch  diflinguidied  eclat, 
that  he  obtained  for  himfelf  the  appointment  of  fird  fur- 
geon  to  LouisXV.  He  improved  this  Fa vourable  fitua* 
tion  with  his  majedy,  and  procured  to  his  profeffion  thofe 
honours  which  had  theeifedl  to  quicken  its  progrefs,  and 
thofe  cdablhhments  which  contributed  to  extend  its  be* 
nefits.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at  Paris  was  found¬ 
ed  by  his  means  in  1731,  was  enlightened  by  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  encouraged  by  his  munificence.  At  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Versailles  the  24th  of  April 
1747,  he  bequeathed  to  the  fociety  of  fnrgeons  in 
Paris  two  thirds  of  his  efFedis,  his  edate  of  Marigni, 
which  was  fold  to  the  king  for  200,000  hvres>  and 
his  library.  This  ufefnl  citizen  alfo  left  to  the  focie¬ 
ty  of  furgeons  at  Montpellier  two  houfes,  fitnaced  in 
that  town,  with  100,000  livres,  for  the  purpofe  of 
ere&’mg  there  a  chirurgical  amphitheatre.  Fie  ap¬ 
pointed  the  fame  fociety  univerfal  legatee  for  the  third 
of  his  effedis  ;  and  all  thete  Lg  cies  contain  claufes 
whofe  foie  object  is  to  promote’ the  public  good,  the 
perfection  and  improvement  of  furgery  ;  for  which  he 
always  foliated  the  protedlion  of  the  court.  At  the 
time  of  the  famous  difpute  between  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons,  he  entreated  the  Chancellor  d’Agueffan  to 
build  up  a  brazen  wall  between  the  two  bodies.  “  I 
will  do  fo,  replied  the  minidcr,  but  on  what  fide  of  the 
wall  fhall  we  place  the  lick:”  Peyronius  afterwards 
behaved  with  more  moderation.— Pie  was  a  philofo- 
pher  without  any  often tation  ;  but  his  philofophy  was 
tempered  by  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  world 
and  with  the  court.  The  acutenefs  and  delicacy  of 
Kk  2  hi® 
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his  underftanding,  joined  to  hi3  natural  vivacity,  ren¬ 
dered  his  converfation  agreeable  ;  and  all  thefe  advan¬ 
tages  were  crowned  with  a  quality  ft  ill  more  valuable, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  fympathy  for  thofe  in  diltrcfs. 
He  was  no  fooner  known  to  be  at  his  eftate  in  the 
country,  than  his  houfe  was  filled  with  Tick  people, 
who  came  to  him  from  the  diftance  or  7  or  8  leagues 
round  about.  He  had  once  a  plan  of  eftablifhing,  on 
this  fpot,  an  hofpital,  to  which  he  intended  to  retire, 
that  he  might  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
fervice  of  t(ie  poor. 

PEZAY  (N.  MafFon,  marquis  of),  born  at  Paris, 
very  early  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  letters,  pnd 
afterwards  went  into  the  army.  He  was  made  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  dragoons  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  giving  fome 
leftons  on  ta&ies  to  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  Being 
appointed  iiifpeflor  general  of  fome  coafting  veffels, 
he  repaired  to  the  maritime  towns,  and  executed  his 
commiffion  with  more  care  and  attention  than  was  to 
have  been  expe&ed  from  a  votary  of  the  mufes.  But 
as,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fhowed  too  much  haughtinefs, 
a  complaint  was  brought  again  ft  him  to  the  court, 
and  he  was  banifhed  to  his  country  feat,  where  he  died 
foon  after,  in  the  beginning  of  1778#  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Dorat.  He  had 
ftudied,  and  fuceefsfully  imitated,  his  manner  of  wri¬ 
ting  ;  but  his  poems  have  more  delicacy,  and  are  lefs 
disfigured  with  trifling  converfations  of  gallantry.  He 
has  left  behind  him,  f.  A  tranflation  of  Catullus, 
which  is  not  much  efteemed.  2.  Les  Soirees  Helve- 
tiennes,  Alfaciennes,  &  Franc-Comtoifes,  in  8vo,  1770; 
a  work  very  agreeably  diverfified,  full  of  charming 
landscapes,  but  written  with  too  little  accuracy.  3. 
Les  Soirees  Proven9ales,  in  manufeript,  which  are  Paid 
to  be  liowife  inferior  in  merit  to  the  foregoing  ones. 
4.  La  Roftere  de  Salency;  a  paftoral  in  three  a&s,  and 
which  has  been  performed  with  fuccefs  on  the  Italian 
theatres.  5.  Les  ampagnes  de  Mailebois,  in  3  vols 
4to,  and  a  volume  of  maps. 

PEZENAS,  a  place  in  France  about  24  miles  from 
Montpellier.  The  foil  about  it  is  Tandy.  The  rock 
is  limeftone.  The  fields  are  open,  and  produce  corn, 
wine,  and  oil.  There  are  to  be  fecn  at  this  place  the 
extenfive  ruins  of  a  caftle,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Montmorency  family.  This  ftrong  fortrefs  was 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  which  it  (lands,  and  appears 
to  have  been  complicated  and  full  of  art.  The  walls 
are  lofty,  and  above  8  feet  in  thicknefa.  The  rock, 
which  is  perpendicular,  is  a  mafs  of  (hells,  fuch  as 
turbinae,  oyfters,  cockles,  with  a  calcareous  cement. 
From  hence  the  circumjacent  plain,  decked  with  luxuri¬ 
ant  verdure,  and  (hut  in  by  rugged  mountains,  affords  a 
mod  delightful  profped.  E. Long.  3.35.  N.Lat.43.18. 

PEZ1ZA,  cup-mufhroom,  in  botany;  a  gen  113  of 
the  natural  order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga- 
mia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fungus  campanulated  and 
fefiile.  Linnaeus  enumerates  8  fpecies. 

PEZRON  (Paul),  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Frenchman,  born  at  Plennebon  in  Brittany  in  1639, 
and  admitted  into  the  order  of  Citeaux  in  1660.  He 
was  a  great  antiquary,  and  was  indefatigable  in  trace- 
ing  the  origin  of  the  language  of  the  Goths  ;  the  re- 
fult  of  which  was,  that  he  was  led  to  efpoufe  a  fyftem 
of  the  world’s  being  much  more  ancient  than  modern 
chronologers  have  fuppofed.  This  he  communicated 


to  the  public  in  a  treatife  printed  at  Paris  in  1687, 
4to,  intitled,  The  antiquity  of  Time ,  rejlored  and  de¬ 
fended  againjl  the  Jews  and  modern  chronologers.  This 
book  of  Pezron’s  was  extremely  admired  for  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  learning  in  it  ;  yet  caufed  no  fmall  alarm 
among,  the  religious,  againft  whom  he  neverthelefs  de¬ 
fended  his  opinions.  He  went  through  feveral  promo¬ 
tions,  thelaft  of  which  was  to  the  abbey  of  Charmoye, 
to  which  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  ;  and  died  in* 
1706. 

PH  ACA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria  or. 
der,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  32d  order, 
Papikonactee .  The  legumen  is  femibilocular. 

PHiEA,  a  famous  fow  which  infefted  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cromyon.  Thefeus  deftroyed  it  as  he 
was  travelling  from  Trcezene  to  Athens  to  make  him¬ 
felf  known  to  his  father.  Some  imagine  that  the  boar 
of  Calydon  fprang  from  this  fow.  According  to  fome 
authors,  Plnta  was  a  woman  who  proftituted  herfelf  to 
(hangers,  whom  fhe  murdered,  and  afterwards  plun¬ 
dered. 

PHiEACIA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  ifland  Cor- 
cyra,*  (Homer,  Stephanus).  Phxaces  the  people, 
(Ovid),  noted  for  their  indolence  and  luxury  :  hence 
Horace  ufes  Phxax  for  a  perfon  indolent  and  (leek  ; 
and  hence  arofe  their  infolence  and  pride,  (Ariftotle). 
The  ifland  W2S  famous  for  producing  large  quantities 
of  the  fined  flavoured  apples,  (Ovid,  Juvenal,  Proper- 
tins). 

PHiEDON,  a  aifciple  of  Socrates,  who  had  been 
feized  by  pirates  in  his  youth  ;  and  the  philosopher, 
who  Teemed,  to  difeover  fomething  uncommon  and 
promiflng  in  his  countenance,  bought  his  liberty  for  a 
fum  of  money,  and  ever  after  efteemed  him.  Phaedon, 
after  Socrates’s  death,  returned  to  Elis  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  where  he  founded  a  fe&  of  philofophers  who  com- 
pofed  what  was  called  the  Eliac  fchooL  The  name  of 
Phsedon  is  affixed  to  one  of  Plato’s  dialogues. 

PHjEDRA  (fab.  hid.)  was  a  daughter  of  Minos  and 
Pafiphae ;  fhe  married  Thefeus,  by  whom  (he  was  the 
mother  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon.  They  had  already 
lived  for  fome  time  in  conjugal  felicity,  when  Venus, 
who  hated  all  the  defceridants  of  Apollo,  becaufe  he 
had  difeovered  her  amours  with  Mars,  infpired  Phosdra 
with  the  ftrougeft  paffion  for  Hippolytus  the  fon  of 
Thefeus,  by  the  amazon  Hippolyte.  This  paffion  (Ire 
long  attempted  to  ftifle,  but  in  vain;  and  therefore,  in 
the  abfence  of  Thefeus,  (Ire  addreffed  Hippolytus  with . 
all  the  impatience  of  defponding  love.  He  reje&ed 
her  with  horror  and  difdain.  She,  however,  incenfed 
by  the  reception  (he  had  met,  refolved  to  punifh  his 
coldnefs  and  refufal ;  and  at  the  return  of  Thefeus  fhe 
accufed  Hippolytus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  He 
liftened  to  her  accufation  ;  and  without  hearing  Hip- 
polytus’s  defence,  he  baniffied  him  from  his  kingdom, 
and  implored  Neptune,  who  had  promifed  to  grant, 
three  of  his  requefts,  to  puniflr  him  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  As  Hippolytus  fled  from  Athens,  his  horfes 
were  fuddenly  terrified  by  a  Tea  monfter,  which  Nep* 
tune  had  fent  on  the  (bore  ;  and  he  was  thus  dragged 
through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  his  horfej,  and  ernfhed  under  the  wheels 
of  his  chariot.  When  his  tragical  end  was  known  at 
Athens,  Phasdra  confeffed  her  crime,  and  hung  her- 
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PhJtdrus  felf  in  defpair,  unable  to  furvive  one  wliofe  death  her 
II  extreme  guilt  had  oecafioned.  The  death  of  Hippo- 

Pk3^011, ,  lytus,  and  the  infamous  paffion  of  Phaedra,  is  the  fub- 

P"nf  Ui  jeft  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  of  Seneca. 
She  was  buried  at  Trcszene,  where  her  tomb  was  (till 
to  be  feen  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Paufanias, 
near  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  fhe  had  built  to  ren¬ 
der  the  goddefs  favourable  to  her  inceftuous  paffion. 
Near  her  tomb  was  a  myrtle,  whofe  leaves  were  full 
of  fmall  holes,  which,  it  was  reported,  Phaedra  had 
done  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the  vehemence  of  her  paf¬ 
fion  had  rendered  her  melancholy  and  almoft  defperate. 
She  was  reprefented  in  a  painting  in  Apollo’s  temple 
at  Delphi*  as  fufpended  in  the  air,  while  her  filter 
Ariadne  flood  near  to  her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
her. 

PHEDRUS,  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  com* 
pofed  five  books  of  fables,  in  Iambic  verfe.  He  was  a 
Thracian  ;  and  was  born,  as  there  is  reafon  to  conclude, 
fome  years  before  Julius  Casfar  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  Roman  empire.  How  he  came  into  the  fervice  of 
Auguilus  is  not  known:  but  his  being  called  Augujlu&'s 
freedman  in  the  title  of  the  book,  fhows  that  he  had 
been  that  emperor’s  flave.  The  fables  of  Phaedrus  are 
valued  for  their  wit  and  good  fenfe,  exprefied  in  very 
pure  and  elegant  language  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  remained  buried  in  libraries  altogether  unknown 
to  the  public,  until  they  were  difepvered  and  publifhed 
by  Peter  Pithou,  or  Pithoeus,  a  learned  French  gentle¬ 
man,  toward  the  clofe  of  the  1 6th  century. 

Phjedhus  (Thomas)  was  a  profeflor  of  eloquence 
at  Rome,  early  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  canon 
of  Lateran,  and  keeper  of  the  library  in  the  Vatican. 
He  owed  his  rife  to  the  a&ing  of  Seneca’s  Hippolitus, 
in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Phaedra  ;  from 
whence  he  ever  after  got  the  name  of  Phaedrus.  Eraf- 
mus,  who  tells  this,  fays  he  had  it  from  cardinal  Ra¬ 
phael  Georgian  us,  in  wliofe  court-yard,  before  the 
palace,  that  tragedy  was  a£led.  The  caufe  of  his  death 
was  very  remarkable  ;  for  as  he  was  riding  through 
the  city  on  a  mule,  he  met  a  cart  drawn  by  wild  oxen, 
and  was  thrown  by  his  mule,  who  took  fright  at  them. 
Though  corpulent,  the  cart  fortunately  pafled  over 
him  without  doing  him  any  hurt,  as  he  fell  in  the 
fpace  between  the  wheels ;  but  fright  and  the  fall  to¬ 
gether  fpoiled  the  whole  mafs  of  his  blood  fo  much, 
that  he  contracted  a  diflemper,  of  which,  after  lan- 
guilhing  fome  time,  he  died  under  the  age  of  50.  If 
he  had  lived,  he  would  moll  probably  have  become  an  au¬ 
thor;  andperhaps, adds  Bayle,  have  confirmed  what  ha3 
been  obferved  of  him,  that  his  tongue  was  better  than 
his  pen.  The  obfervation  was  made  by  Erafmus,  who 
tells  us,  that  he  knew  and  loved  him  ;  and  owns  that 
he  was  called  the  Cicero  of  his  time.  Janus  Parrha- 
fius,  his  colleague,  was  much  grieved  at  his  death,  and 
gave  the  titles  of  feveral  works,  which  were  almoft 
ready  for  public  view. 

PHENOMENON,  in  philofophy,  denotes  any 
remarkable  appearance,  whether  in  the  heavens  or 
_  earth,  and  whether  difeovered  by  obfervation  or  expe¬ 
riment. 

PHAETON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of  the 
Sun,  or  Phcebus  and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 
He  was  fon  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  according  to  He- 
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fiod  and  Paufanias ;  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Apollodoru9.  He  is,  however,  more  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  to  be  the  fon  of  Phoebus  and 
Clymene.  He  was  naturally  of  a  lively  difpofition, 
and  a  handfome  figure.  Venus  became  enamoured  of 
him,  and  entruiled  him  with  the  care  of  one  of  her 
temples.  This  diftinguithing  favour  of  the  goddefs 
rendered  him  vain  and  afpiring  ;  and  when  Epaphus, 
the  fon  of  lo,  had  told  him,  to  check  his  pride,  that 
he  was  not  the  fon  of  Phoebus,  Phaeton  refolved  to 
know  his  true  origin,  and  at  the  infligation  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  he  vifited  the  palace  of  the  fun.  He  begged 
Phoebus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  father  he  would  give 
him  inconteftable  proofs  of  his  paternal  tendernefs,  and 
convince  the  world  of  his  legitimacy.  Phoebus  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  tendernefs,  and  fwore  by  Styx 
to  grant  whatever  he  requefted  as  a  proof  of  his  ac¬ 
knowledging  him  for  his  fon.  The  youth  boldly  afk- 
ed  the  direction  of  the  chariot  of  the  fun  for  one  day. 
His  father,  grieved  and  furprifed  at  this  demand,  ufed 
all  his  arguments  to  diffuade  him  from  the  rafh  at¬ 
tempt  ;  but  all  was  in  vain  :  and  being  by  his  oath  re¬ 
duced  to  fubmit  to  his  obftinacy,  entrufted  him  with 
the  reins,  after  he  had  dire&ed  him  how  to  ufe  them. 
The  young  adventurer  was  however  foon  fenfible  of  his 
madnefs.  He  was  unable  to  guide  the  fiery  deeds  ; 
and  loofing  the  reins,  Jupiter,  to  prevent  his  confu- 
ming  the  heavens  and  earth,  ltruck  him  with  a  thun¬ 
derbolt,  and  hurled  him  from-  his  feat  into  the  river 
Eridanus  or  Po.  His  lifters  Phnethufa,  Lambetia,  and 
Phoebe,  lamenting  his  lofs  upon  its  banks,  were  changed 
by  the  gods  into  black  poplar  trees;  and  Cycnus  king 
of  Liguria,  alfo  grieving  at  his  fate,  was  transformed- 
into  a  fwan. 

The  poets  fay,  that  while  Phaeton  was  driving  the 
chariot  of  hi*3  father,  the  blood  of  the  Ethiopians  was 
dried  up  ;  and  their  fkin  became  black  ;  a  colour  which 
is  ftill  preferved  among  the  greateft  part  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  territories  of  Libya 
were  alfo,  they  tell  us,  parched  up,  on  account  of  their 
too  great  vicinity  to  the  fun  ;  and  ever  fince,  Africa, 
unable  to  recover  her  original  verdure  and  fruitfulnefs. 
has  exhibited  a  faudy  country  and  uncultivated  wafte, 
According  to  thofe  who  explain  this  poetical  fable, 
Phaeton  was  a  Ligurian  prince,  who  ftudied  aftrono- 
my,  and  in  whofe  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po 
was  vifited  with  uncommon  heats. 

Phaeton,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  anferes;  the  characters  of  which 
are:  The  bill  is  ftiarp,  ftraight,  and  pointed;  the  nof- 
trils  are  oblong,  and  the  hinder  toe  is  turned  forward. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  vl%. 

1.  The  demerfus,  or  red-footed  pinguin,  has  a  thick* 
arched,  red  bill ;  the  head,  hind-part  of  the  neck,  and 
the  back,  of  a  dufky  purpliihhue,  and  breaft'and  belly 
white;  brown  wings,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white; 
in  (lead  of  a  tail,  a  few  black  bn  (ties  ;  and  red  legs,  it 
is  found  on  Pinguin  ifle,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  common  all  over  the  South  Seas,  and  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  goofe. 

2.  The  ethereus,  or  tropic  bird;  is  about  the  fiz®  of 
a  partridge,  and  has  very  long  wings.  The  bill  is  red, 
with  an  angle  under  the  lower  mandible.  The  eyes 
are  encompa fled  with  black,  which  end3  in  a  point  to- 
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Vh#<m.  wards  the  back  of  the  head.  Three  or  four  of  the 
— larger  quill  feathers,  towards  their  ends,  are  black,  tip¬ 
ped  with  white  ;  all  the  reft  of  the  bird  is  white, 
except  the  back,  which  is  variegated  with  curved  lines 
of  black.  The  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  vermilion  red.  The 
toes  are  webbed.  The  tailconfifts  of  two  long  ftraight 
narrow  feathers,  almoft  of  equal  breadth  from  their 
f  quills  to  their  points.  See  Plate  CCCLXXXIX. 

•  u  The  name  tropic  bird  (fays  Latham),  given  to  this 

genus,  arifes'from  its  being  chiefly  found  within  the 
tropic  circles  ;  but  we  are  not  to  conclude,  that  they 
never  ftray  voluntarily,  or  are  driven  beyond  them  ; 
for  we  have  met  with  a  fewinftinces  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary  (a).  It  is,  however,  fo  generally  found  within 
the  tropical  limits,  that  the  fight  of  this  bird  alone  is 
fufficient  to  inform  the  mariner  of  a  very  near  approach 
to  if  not  his  entrance  therein.  It  has  alfo  been  thought 
to  portend  the  contiguity  of  land's);  blit  this  has 
often  proved  fallacious,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  at 
very  great  diftances  therefrom.  The  flight  of  this  bird 
is  often  to  a  prodigious  height;  but  at  other  times  it  is 
feen,  along  with  the  frigate  pelican,  booby,  and  other 
birds,  attending  the  flying  fillies  at  their  rife  from  the 
water,  driven  from  their  native  element  into  the  air  by 
their  watery  enemies,  the  fhark(t),  porpoife,  albicore, 
bonito,  and  dolphin,  which  purfue  them  beneath,  and 
prey  upon  them.  Thefe  birds  arc  fometimes  obferved 
to  reft  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  have  been  now 
a  fid  then  feen  in  calm  weather  upon  the  backs  of  the 
drowfy  tortoifes,  fupinely  floating  in  the  fea,  fo  that 
they  have  been  eafily  taken  by  the  long  boat  manned. 
On  fhore  they  v  will  perch  on  trees;  and  are  faid  to 
breed  in  the  woods,  on  the  ground  beneath  them. 
They  have  been  met  with  in  plenty  on  the  iflands  of 
St  Helena,  Afcenfion,  Mauritius,  New  Holland,  and 
various  places  in  the  South  Seas  ;  but  in  no  place  fo 
numerous  as  at  Palmerfton  Ifland,  where  thefe  birds, 
as  well  as  the  frigates,  were  in  fuch  plenty,  that  the 
trees  were  absolutely  loaded  with  them,  and  fo  tame, 
that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  taken  off  the  boughs 
with  the  hand.  At  Otaheite,  and  in  the  Friendly  ifles, 
£he  natives  give  them  the  names  of  haingoo  and  toolaiee. 

“  As  the  tropic  bird  flieds  the  long  tail  feathers  every 
year,  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  ifles  as  they  frequent, 
colled  and  make  ufe  of  them  by  way  of  ornament  in 
various  manners  ;  they  are  worn  in  the  caps  of  the 
Sandwich  iflanders,  being  in  great  plenty  at  Fahoora, 
as  alfo  in  various  parts  of  their  drefs ;  but  in  none  more 
confpicuous  than  in  the  mourning  garment  of  Ota- 


heite,  in  which  ifland  numbers  are  picked  up  in  the  Ph*t«u 
mountainous  parts,  where  it  alfo  breeds.  The  flefh 
cannot  be  called  good,  but  was  found  fufflciently  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  thofe  who  had  long  been  confined  to  fait 
provifions,  and  in  which  circumitance  the  failors  did 
not  defpife  it.” 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  bird  called  by  Latham 
the  white  tropic  bird.  It  is  lefs  thin  the  one  we  have 
already  deferibed,  and  is  found  in  as  many  place* 
as  it.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  in  general  of  a 
filvery  white.  The  yellow  tropic  bird  is  a  further  va¬ 
riety  of  the  fame  fpecics,  the  plumage  being  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  white.  Thefe  differences,  Mr  Latham  thinks, 
arife  merely  from  age,  if  they  are  not  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  mark  of  fex. 

3.  The  black-billed  tropic  bird  is  fmaller  than  any 
of  the  former.  The  bill  is  black;  the  plumage  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings  is  ftriated,  partly 
black  and  partly  white  ;  before  the  eye  there  is  a  large 
crefcent  of  black,  behind  it  is  a  ftreak  of  the  fame  ; 
the  forehead  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
of  a  pure  white  colour  ;  the  quills  and  tail  are  marked 
as  the  upper  parts,  but  the  ends  of  the  firft  are  white, 
and  moil  of  the  feathers  of  the  laft  are  marked  with 
dufky  black  at  the  tips ;  the  lides  over  the  thigh3  are 
ftriated  with  black  and  white  ;  the  legs  are  black. 

One  of  thefe  was  found  at  Turtle  and  Palmerfton 
iflands,  in  the  South  Seas,  and  is  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

4.  The  red-tailed  tropic  bird  is  in  length  about  two 
feet  ten  inches,  of  which  the  two  tail  -  feather  s  alone 
meafure  one  foot  nine  inches.  The  bill  is  red  ;  the 
plumage  white,  tinged  of  an  elegant  pale  rofe-colour  ; 
the  crefcent  over  the  eyes  is  fomewhat  abrupt  in  the 
middle  ;  the  ends  of  the  fcapulars  are  marked  with 
black.  This  bird  is  diftinguiftied  from  others  by  two 
middle  long  tail  feathers,  which  arc  of  a  beautiful  deep 
red  colour,  except  the  ftiafts  and  bafe,  which  are  black  ; 
the  li  lee  over  the  thighs  are  dufky  ;  and  the  legs  are 
black. 

“  This  fpecies  (fays  Latham)  is  met  with  frequent¬ 
ly  at  large  as  the  others,  but  does  not  feepi  to  be  fo 
far  fpread.  Our  navigators  met  with  them  in  variou* 
places,  though  they  were  feldom  feen  by  them  on  (hote 
except  in  the  breeding  feafon,  which  is  in  September 
and  O&ober.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
ifland  of  Mauritius,  where  they  make  the  ueft  in  hol¬ 
lows  in  the  ground  under  the  trees  ;  the  eggs  are  two 
in  number,  of  a  yellowifli  white  marked  with  rufous 

fpota. 


(a)  “  Dr  Forfter  obferve3,  that  they  are  never  feen  beyond  28  degrees  of  latitude  ;  but  others  talk  of  their 
fpreading  far  beyond  it.  In  lat.  32.  45.  Ell.  Narr.  ii.p.  64.-33.  N  Cook's  lajl  Voy.  iii.  p.  178.  — 38.  34. 

S.  Park .  Voy ■  p.  132. — 38.  29.  S.  Hawke/.  Voy.  iii.  p.  77.  This  is  mentioned  as  not  being  common  ;  but 
Ivalm  fays  he  met  with  thefe  in  40  degrees  north.  See  Trav.  i.  p.  22. — A  J  a  friend  of  mine  allured  me, 
that  he  faw  one  in  latitude  47-r  north  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  that  it  was  the  lirfl  inftance  he  had 
ever  known  of  fuch  a  circumftance. 

(b)  “  Ul/oa's  Voy .  ii.  p.301.  He  obferves,  that  they  feldom  are  met  with  above  eight  or  ten  leagues 
from  lard. 

(c)  “  Squalus  conductor )  delphlnus  phocecna^ /comber  thynnus ,  /comber  pclamis ,  delphinus  coryphana.  See  Phil.  Tran/ 
vol.  lxviii  p.  800.  It  is  there  obferved,  that  the  flying  flfh  is  able  to  fly  60  or  more  yards  at  one  ftretch, 
and  repeat  it  a  fecond  or  even  *  third  time,  only  the  flighteft  momentary  touch  of  the  furface  that  can  be 
conceived  intervening;  and  it  is  common  in  thefe  flights  for  them  to  fly  againft  (hips,  or  fail  011  the  deck. 
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fpots.  The  fame  author  gives  an 
introdu&ion  of  paradife  grackles  into  the  ifland  of 
Phalxna.  Bourbon,  from  whence  they  fpread  into  that  of  Mau- 
ritius ;  at  fir l\  intended  for  the  very  ufeful  purpofe  of 
dcflroying  the  locufts  an  1  grafhoppers,  which  fwarmed 
there  to  a  great  degree  :  the  refult  of  their  prodigious 
increafe,  and  the  unlooked  for  confequence  of  it,  he 
has  likewife  mentioned.  Thefe  birds,  we  are  told, 
are  great  enemies  to  the  tropic  birds,  ocular  de¬ 
monstration  of  which  was  had  by  M.  de  Querhoent  ; 
for,  being  Seated  hencath  a  tree  in  which  weie  perch¬ 
ed  a  number  of  the  grackles,  he  obferved  a  tropic  bird 
come  to  its  hole,  in  order  to  go  to  the  nefl ;  but  the 
grackles  attacked  the  bird  all  at  once,  and  obliged  it 
to  fly  off ;  it  then  returned  with  its  confort  in  com¬ 
pany,  but  without  effe£t,  as  they  were  both  driven 
away,  as  the  finglc  one  had  been  before  ;  when  the 
grackles  returned  to  their  tree,  and  the  fpe&ator  left 
them  in  that  lituation. 

“  This  fpecies  of  tropic  bird  has  been  met  with  in 
feveral  places  of  the  South  Seas  ;  very  common  at  Pal- 
jnerftoii  and  Turtle  iflands  ;  at  Hervey’s  ifland  in  the 
greatelt  plenty,  and  of  which  confiderable  numbers 
were  killed  for  provifions ;  and  here  alfo  they  make 
the  nefts  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Mauritius.  The 
name  it  is  known  by  at  Otaheite  and  the  Friendly  ifles 
is  tawagge  and  totto.”  See  Diomedea  and  Ping u in. 

PHAGEDiENA,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  corro¬ 
ding  ulcer. 

PHAGEDENIC  medicines,  thofe  ufed  to  eat  off 
proud  or  fungous  fiefh ;  fuch  as  are  all  the  cauftics. 

Phagedenic  IVater ,  in  cliemiftry,  denotes  a  water 
made  from  quicklime  and  fublimate  ;  and  is  very  effi¬ 
cacious  in  the  cure  of  phagedenic  ulcers.  To  pre¬ 
pare  this  water,  put  two  pounds  of  frefh  quicklime 
in  a  large  earthen  pan,  and  pour  upon  it  about  ten 
pounds  of  rain-water;  let  them  ftand  together  for  two 
days,  ftirring  them  frequently  :  at  hfl  leave  the  lime 
to  fettle  well,  then  pour  off  the  water  by  inclination, 
filtrate  it,  and  put  it  up  in  a  glafs  bottle,  adding  to  it 
an  ounce  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  powder ;  which 
from  white  becomes  yellow,  and  finks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veflel.  The  water  being  fettled,  is  fit  for  ufe 
in  the  cleanfing  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  to  eat  off 
fuperfluous  fiefh,  and  efpecially  in  gangrenes;  in  which 
cafe  may  be  added  to  it  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  fpirit 
of  wine. 

PH  ALIENA,  the  Moth,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
infers  belonging  to  the  order  of  lepidoptera.  The 
feelers  are  cetaceous,  an  1  taper  gradually  towards  the 
points ;  the  wings  are  often  bent  backwards. 

Barbut  divides  this  genus  into  eight  families,  and 
we  are  told  that  there  are  no  lefs  than  460  fpecies.  The. 
names  of  the  feveral  families  aie  given  by  Barbut  as 
follows  :  i .  The  attaci,  whofe  wings  incline  down¬ 
wards  and  are  fpread  open  :  they  have  pe&inated  an¬ 
tennas  without  a  tongue,  or  pectinated  antennae  with  a 
fpiral  tongue,  or  cetaceous  antennas  with  a  fpiral  tongue. 
2.  The  bombyces,  whofe  wings  cover  the  body  in  a  po¬ 
rtion  nearly  horizontal,  and  which  have  peftinated  an¬ 
tennae.  They  are  either  elingues,  which  want  the 
tongue,  or  have  it  fo  ffiort  as  not  to  be  manifeftly 
fpiral  ;  their  wings  are  either  reverfed  or  defle&ed  : 
or  fpirilingues,  which  have  a  fpiral  tongue  $  and  are 
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account  of  the  either  laeves  with  fmooth  backs,  or  criflatas  dorfo  with 
a  kind  of  creft  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back.  3.  The 
nodhiae,  whofe  wings  are  incumbent  as  in  the  bomby¬ 
ces,  from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  formation  of 
the  antennae,  which  are  cetaceous.  The  no&uss  are 
either  elingues,  wanting  tongues,  or  fpirilingues  ha¬ 
ving  fpiral  tongues.  4.  The  geometrae,  whofe  wings 
when  at  reft  arc  extended  horizontally  :  the  antennae 
in  one  fubdivifion  of  this  feftion  are  pectinated,  in  an¬ 
other  cetaceous ;  the  under  wings  in  each  of  thefe  di- 
vilion*  are  either  angulated,  or  round  with  entire  edges. 
5.  The  tortrices.  The  wings  are  exceeding  obtufe, 
their  exterior  margin  is  curve,  and  declines  towards 
the  fides  of  the  b«dy.  They  have  fhort  palpi.  6.  The 
pyralides.  The  inner  margins  of  the  wings  in  this 
fe&ion  are  laid  one  over  the  other ;  the  wings  them- 
felves  decline  a  little  towards  the  fides  of  the  body, 
and  in  fliape  refemble  a  delta  ;  they  have  confiderable 
palpi  of  different  forms.  7.  The  tineie.  The  wings 
are  wrapped  up  or  folded  round  the  body,  fo  as  to  give 
the  infedt  a  cylindrical  form;  the  forehead  is  ftretched 
out  or  advanced  forwards.  8.  The  alucitse.  The  wings 
of  this  divifion  are  Fplit,  or  divided  into  branches  al- 
moft  to  tbeir  bafe. 

The  caterpillars  of  this  genus  Vary  much  as  to  fize, 
and  confiderably  as  to  their  ffiape  and  number  of  feet. 
It  i9  remarkable,  that  caterpillars  of  almoft  every  fpe- 
cics  of  this  genus  are  found  with  10,  12,  14,  and  16 
feet.  The  laft  are  the  mod  common  and  the  largeft  ; 
thofe  of  10  and  i  2  feet  are  called  geometn t,  Amongft 
the  geometrae  caterpillars  (fays  Barbut)  there  are  fome 
very  lingular,  whether  for  their  colour,  or  the  tuber- 
cula  which  they  Lear,  or  laftly  for  the  difference  of 
their  attitudes.  Many  refemble  fmall  branches  orbits 
of  dry  wood  ;  and  that  refemblance  may  be  a  means  of 
faving  many  of  thofe  infe&s  from  the  voracioufnefs  of 
birds,  who  do  not  fo  eafily  difeern  them.  Other  cater¬ 
pillars  are  very  hairy,  while  feveral  are  quite  fmooth  ; 
the  latter  have  a  cleanlier  look,  wherea3  the  hairy  ones 
have  fomething  hideous,  and  may  even  be  hurtful  when 
touched. 

“All  the  caterpillars  of  phalaense,  after  having  feve¬ 
ral  times  call  their  fiough,  fpin  their  cod,  in  which 
they  are  transformed  to  chryfalids.  But  the  texture 
of  the  cod,  the  finenefs  of  the  thrend  of  which  it  ia 
compofed,  and  the  different  matters  joined  to  the 
threads,  are  infinitely  yarious. 

44  The  chryfalids  of  phabenae  are  generally  oblong 
ovals,  not  angnlons  as  thofe  of  butterflies,  nor  fo  foon 
transformed  to  perfeft  infe&s.  They  remain  a  much 
longer  time  within  the  cod,  the  greateft  part  not  co¬ 
ming  forth  till  the  enfuing  year.  Some  I  have  met 
with  that  remained  in  that  ftate  during  two  or  three 
years  fucceffively.  Heat  or  cold  contribute  greatly  to 
forward  or  put  back  theii  final  metamorphofis  ;  a  fa£l 
which  may  be  afeertained  by  procuring  them  a  certain 
degree  of  moderate  heat,  by  which  means  one  may  fee 
phalsense  brought  forth  upon  one’s  mantle-piece  in  the 
depth  of  winter. 

“  The  phaloenae  or  perfeft  infers  fprung  from  thofe* 
cods,  are  generally  more  clumfy  and  heavy  than  but¬ 
terflies  ;  their  colours  are  likewife  more  brown,  dim, 
and  obfeure,  though  there  are  fome  phalasnse  whofe  co¬ 
lours  are  very  lively  and  brilliant.  Several  of  them 
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Phatena.  fiy  only  hi  the  evening  keeping  quiet  and  clofe  under  the  thorax 
leaves  in  the  day-time  ;  and  this  has  induced  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  give  them  the  name  of  night  butterflies.  In 
fummer  evenings  they  find  their  way  into  rooms,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  lights  round  which  they  are  feen  to 
hover.  And  indeed  a  fure  method  of  catching  a  great 
number  of  pbalnenae  is  to  hunt  them  by  night  in  a 
bower  with  a  lantern.  They  all  refort  to  the  light 
of  the  lantern,  about  which  great  numbers  of_them 
may  be  caught. 

“  A  remarkable  circumflance  has  been  ©bferved  of 
thefe  phalasnae,  which  is,  that  the  females  of  fome  of 
them  are  without  wings.  By  their  looks  they  never 
would  be  taken  for  phalaenag.  They  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  large,  fhort,  fix-legged,  creeping  animal, 
while  their  male  is  winged  and  adive.  Yet  this  heavy 
creature  is  a  real  phakpna,  eafily  diilinguifhed  by  its 
antennae.  It  even  has  wings,  but  fo  fhort  that  they 
are  no  more  than  fmall  protuberances  placed  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  thorax,  and  that  appear  quite  ufelefs. 

Thofe  phakence  wliofe  females  are  de&itute  of  wings 
are  generally  in  the  number  of  thofe  whofe  antennae 
are  pedinated.  The  unwinged  females  have  antennae 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  males,  but  with  fhortcr  beards 
only.  Their  body  is  alfo  charged  with  fcaies,  the  cha- 
raderiftic  of  infeds  of  this  order. ” 

To  deferibe  every  fpecies  of  this  extenfive  genus 
would  be  impofiihle  ;  we  (hall  therefore  only  take  no¬ 
tice  of  a  very  few,  of  which  we  have  given  engra¬ 
vings. 

The  phakena  attacus  pavonia  minor.  See  Na  1. 

Plate  CCCLXXXIX.  The  wings  of  this  infed, 
lays  Barbut,  are  brown,  undulated,  and  variegated, 
having  fome  grey  in  the  middle,  and  a  margin  one 
line  broad  ;  in  its  colour  yellowifh  grey.  The  under 
part  has  more  of  the  grey  call,  but  the  extremities  of 
the  wings  before  the  margin  have  a  broad  band  of 
brown.  The  four  wings,  as  well  above  as  beneath, 
have  each  a  large  eye,  which  eyes  are  black  encom- 
pftfled  with  a  dun-coloured  circle,  and  above  that  with 
a  femi circle  of  white,  then  another  of  r£d,  and  laftly 
the  eye  is  terminated  by  a  whole  circle  of  black.  A- 
crofs  the  middle  of  the  eye  is  drawn  tranfverfely  a 
fmall  whitifh  line.  The  caterpillar  is  green,  has  16 
feet  with  rofe-colour  tubercula,  charged  with  long 
hairs  terminated  by  a  fmall  knob  ;  belides  which,  it 
has  dun-colour  or  reddifh  rings.  It  is  found  upon 
fruit-trees. 

Phalacna  alucita  pentadadyla,  N°  2.  The  eyes  of 
this  fpecies  are  black  ;  the  body  is  of  a  pale  yellow. 

The  wings  are  fnow  white,  and  the  infed  keeps  them 
ft  retched  afunder  when  at  reit.  The  fuperior  are  di¬ 
vided  in  two,  cr  rather  appear  compefed  cf  two  ftnrapa 
of  bird's  feathers  united  at  the  bafe.  The  inferior  ones 
are  likewife  divided  into  three  threads  or  bridles, 
which  are  furnifhed  on  both  fides  with  fine  fringes. 

The  caterpillar  is  of  a  green  colour,  dotted  with  black, 
and  charged  with  a  few  hairs.  It  feeds  upon  grafs, 
changes  to  a  chryfalis  in  or  about  September,  and  ap¬ 
pears  a  moth  in  Auguft,  frequenting  woods. 

Phakena  nedua  elinguls  hurauli,  N43*  In  this  fpe¬ 
cies  the  wings  of  the  male  are  of  a  fnowy  white  ;  of 
the  female  yellowifh,  with  {freaks  of  a  deeper  hue  ; 
jhe  fhoulders,  abdomen,  &c,  in  both  fexes,  are  deep 
yellow.  The  antenna  are  pedinated  and  (hotter  than 
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The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  Pkatena, 
burdock,  hops.  & c.  changes  into  a  chryfalis  in  May,  ~~ 
appears  in  the  winged  date  in  June,  frequenting  low 
marfhy  grounds  where  hops  grow. 

Phalicna  nodua  ptonuba  fpirilinguis,  N^4.  The 
thorax,  head,  antennae,  feet,  and  upper  wings,  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  more  or  lefs  dark,  fometimes  fo  deep  as 
to  be  nearly  black,  but  often  of  a  bluifh  cad.  The 
upper  wings  are  moreover  fome  what  clouded,  and  have 
two  black  fpots,  one  on  the  middle,  the  other  towards 
the  outward  angle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wing.  The 
under  ones  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour,  with  a 
broad  black  band  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  wing,  of 
which  it  follows  the  diredion.  The  caterpillar  is 
fmooth  $  to  be  found  on  feveral  plants,  but  particularly, 
upon  the  thlafpi  and  fome  other  cruciferous  plants.  It 
keeps  in  concealment  during  the  day,  and  only  feeds 
by  night.  Its  metamorphofia^s  performed  underground, 
and  fome  varieties  of  colour  are  ohfervable  amongft 
thefe  caterpillars ;  fome  being  green,  others  brown  ; 
which  latter  yield  males,  the  former  females. 

Phakena  tortrix  praiinana.  The  fuperior  wings  of 
this  fpecies  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  having  two  dia¬ 
gonal  yellow  bars  on  each,  the  body  and  inferior  wings 
are  whitifh,  fhaded  with  yellowifh  green.  The  caterpil¬ 
lar  is  a  pale  yellowifh  green,  ornamented  with  fmall 
brown  fpecks  or  fpots,  the  tail  being  forked  and  tipt 
with  orange  red  colour ;  feeds  on  the  oak,  changes  to 
a  chryfalis  in  September,  and  affumes  the  fly-ftate  about 
May,  frequenting  woods. 

PHALANGIUM,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeda 
belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  They  have  eight 
feet,  two  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head  placed  very  near 
each  other,  and  other  two  on  the  Tides  of  the  head: 
the  feelers  refemble  legs,  and  the  belly  is  round. 

There  are  nine  fpecies. 

Mr  Barbut  only  deferibes  on©  fpecies,  viz.  the  pha- 
langium  opilis  of  Linnaeus.  His  defeription  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Its  body  is  roundifh,  of  a  dufky  brown  on  Ac 
back,  with  a  dufkier  fpot  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  near 
the  middle  ©f  it.  The  belly  is  whitifh  ;  the  legs  are 
extremely  long  and  flender.  On  the  back  part  of  the 
head  there  (lands  a  little  eminence,  which  has  on  it  a 
kind  of  double  creft,  formed  as  it  were  of  a  number  of 
minute  fpmes  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall  and  black,  and  are 
two  in  number.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Jhepherd 
fpidcr. 

a  This  fpecies  of  fpider  multiplies  fmgularly.  They 
arc  great  fpinners.  In  autumn  the  (kibble  is  quite  co¬ 
vered  with  the  threads  of  thefe  fpiders,  by  means  of 
•which  they  travel  with  eafe,  and  enfnare  their  prey. 
Howefer,  thofe  threads  are  thought  rather  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  fpeciea  of  tick  celled  autumn  at- weaver.  A 
fmall  degree  of  attention  difeovers  an  amazing  multi¬ 
tude  of  thofe  ticks  almoft  imperceptible,  and  that  i* 
their  work.  The  threads,  when  united,  appear  of  a 
beautiful  white,  wave  about  in  the  air,  and  are  known 
in  the  country  by  the  name'of  virgin’?  threads .  Some 
naturalifts  think,  that  thofe  threads,  floating  in  the  air* 
ferve  the  infed  as  fails  to  waft  it  through  the  air,  and 
as  a  net  to  entrap  infeds  on  the  wing  ;  for  remnants 
of  prey,  fay  they,  are  difcoverable  in  them.  As  to 
thofe  parcels  in  which  nothing  is  feen,  they  arc  only 
e flay s  rejected  by  thofe  travelling  infeds.  The  analogy 
between  the  phalangium  and  the  crab,  and  the  facility 
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S%a1angofcs  3vth  winch  It  parts  with  its  legs  to  lave  the  reft  of  the 
Phalanx.  kody,  has  raffed  a  prefumption  that  its  legs  might 
grow  again,  as  do  thofe  of  crabs  and  lobfters.  Country 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  endeavour  at  afcertain- 
ing  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations.” 

PHALANGOSTS,  in  furgery,  is  a  tumor  and  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  eye-lfd3,  often  fo  great  a3  to  deform  the 
eye,  and  confi  lerabiy  to  impede  vifion.  Sometimes  the 
eye-lid  when  in  this  ftate  fubfides  or  finks  down,  occa- 
fioned  perhaps  either  by  a  palfy  of  the  mnfcle  which 
fuftains  and  elevates  the  eye-lid,  or  elfe  from  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  cutis  above,  from  various  caufes.  Some¬ 
times  an  Gsdematous  or  aqueous  tumor  is  formed  on 
the  eye* lids,  fo  as  almoft  entirely  to  exclude  vifion  ; 
but  this  laftcafe  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  other, 
and  may  be  eafiiy  remedied  by  the  life  of  internal  and 
topical  medicines,  fuch  as  purges  and  diurctiC3  given 
inwardly,  and  a  comprefs  dipped  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine 
and  lime  watfcr.  But  in  the  paralytic  or  relaxed  cafe, 
the  ufe  of  cordial  and  nervous  medicines  muft  be  pro- 
pofed  internally  ;  and  outwardly,  balfam  of  Peru  and 
Hungary  water  are  to  be  employed.  If  all  thefe  fail, 
the  remaining  method  of  cure  is  to  extirpate  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  the  relaxed  cutis  ;  and  then,  after 
healing  up  the  wound,  the  remainder  will  be  fufficient* 
ly  fhortened. 

PHALANX,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fquare  bat¬ 
talion  of  foldiers,  with  their  fldelds  joined  and  pikes 
eroding  each  other ;  fo  that  it  was  next  to  impoifible 
to  break  it. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx  is  fuppefed  by  fome  to 
have  had  the  advantage,  in  valour  and  ftrength,  over 
the  Roman  legion.  Its  number  was  8000  men.  But 
the  word  phalanx  is  ftfed  for  a  party  of  28,  and  feveral 
other  numbers ;  and  even  fometimes  for  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  of  foot.  See  Legion. 

Phalanx  is  applied,  by  anatomifts,  to  the  three 
rows  of  fmall  bones  which  form  the  fingers.  In  na¬ 
tural  hi  (lory  it  is  a  term  which  Dr  Woodward  and 
fome  other  writers  of  folfils  have  ufed  to  exprefs  an 
arrangement  of  the  columns  of  that  fort  of  foffil  co- 
ralloide  body  found  frequently  in  Wales,  and  called 
Woodward's  lithojlrotion.  In  the  great  variety  of  fpecimens  we  find 
Coll.  o/Fof.  of  this,  fome  have  the  whole  phalanx  of  columns  crack - 
a*  ~ed  through,  and  others  only  a  few  of  the  external  ones; 
but  thefe  cracks  never  remain  empty,  but  are  found 
filled  up  with  a  white  fpar,  as  the  fmaller  cracks  of 
Hone  ufually  are.  This  is  not  wonderful,  as  there  is 
much  fpar  in  the  compofition  of  this  foffil  ;  and  it  is 
eafiiy  walked  out  of  the  general  mafs  to  fill  up  thefe 
cracks,  and  is  then  always  found  pure,  and  therefore 
of  its  natural  colour,  white. 

The  lithoflrotion,  or  general  congeries  of  thefe  pha¬ 
langes  of  columns,  is  commonly  found  immerfed  in  a 
grey  flone,  and  found  on  the  tops  of  the  rocky  cliffs 
about  Milford  in  Wales.  It  is  ufually  ere&,  though 
fomewhat  inclining  in  fome  fpecimens,  but  never  lies 
horizontal.  It  feems  to  have  been  all  white  at  firft, 
but  to  have  been  fince  gradually  tin&ured  with  the 
matter  of  the  ftone  in  which  it  lies.  The  fmgle  co¬ 
lumns,  which  form  each  phalanx,  are  ufually  found  or 
cylindric,  though  fometimes  flatted  and  bent;  fome  of 
them  are  alfo  naturally  of  an  angular  figure  ;  thefe, 
■however,  are  not  regular  in  the  number  of  their  angles, 
fome  confining  of  three  fides,  fome  of  five,  and  fome 
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of  fevea ;  fome  are  hexangular  alfo,  but  Thefe  are  ffhaSbrlfc 

fcarce.  They  are  from  five  or  fix  to  fix  teen  inches  in 

length ;  and  the  largeft  are  near  half  an  inch  over,  the 

leaft  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the  greater  number 

are  very  eqnal  to  one  another  in  fize  ;  but  the  Tides  of 

the  columns  being  unequal,  the  fame  column  meafures 

of  a  different  thicknefs  when  meafured  different  ways; 

the  phalanges  or  congeries  of  thefe  are  fometimes  of  a 

foot  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  columns  are  often  burft,  as  if  they  had  been  af¬ 
fected  by  external  injuries;  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  not  formed  before  feveral  other  of  the  extraneous 
foffils;  for  there  are  found  fometimes  (hells  of  fea-fifhes 
and  entrochi  immerfed  and  bedded  in  the  bodies  of  the 
columns.  It  appears  plainly  from  hence,  that  when 
thefe  bodies  were  wafhed  out  of  the  fea,  and  tolled 
about  in  the  waters  which  then  covered  the  tops  of 
thefe  cliffs,  this  elegant  foffil,  together  with  the  ftony 
bed  in  which  it  is  contained,  were  fo  foft,  that  thofe 
other  bodies  found  entrance  into  their  very  fubftance, 
and  they  were  formed  as  it  were  upon  them.  T  his 
foffil  takes  an  elegant  polifh,  and  makes  in  that  ftate  a 
very  beautiful  appearance;  being  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
common  white  marble,  and  carrying  the  elegant  ftruc- 
ture  vifible  in  the  fmall  eft  lineaments. 

PHALARIS,  a  remarkable  tyrant,  born  at  Crete, 
where  his  ambitious  defigns  occafioned  his  banifhment; 
he  took  refuge  in  AgrigerttUm,  a  free  city  of  Sicily, 
ancl  there  obtained  the  fupreme  power  by  ffratagem. 

7’he  circumftance  which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  name  in  hiftory  is  his  cruelty  ;  in  one  ad  of 
which  he  gave,  however,  an  example  of  ftrid  juftice.  It 
is  tliusrelated:  Perilluc, a  brafs-founder  at  Athens, know¬ 
ing  the  cruel  difpoiition  of Phalaris,  contrived  a  new  fpe- 
cles  ofpumfhment  for  him  to  inflid  on  his  fubjeds.  He 
caff  a  brazen  bull,  bigger  than  the  life,  with  an  opening 
in  the  fide  to  admit  the  vidims  ;  who  being  (hut  up  in 
the  body,  a  fire  was  kindled  under  it  to  roafl  them  to 
death  ;  and  the  throat  was  fo  contrived,  that  their  dy¬ 
ing  groans  refembled  the  roaring  of  a  hull.  The  ar- 
tift  brought  it  to  the  tyrant,  expeding  a  great  reward. 

Phalaris  admired  the  invention  and  workmanffiip,  but 
ordered  the  inventor  to  be  put  into  it  to  make  the  firft 
trial.  In  allufion  to  which,  Ovid  fays, 

-  — - Neque  enim  lex  aquior  ulla , 

Qitam  necis  artifices  arte  peri  re  fua. 

The  end  of  this  deteflable  tyrant  is  differently  rela¬ 
ted  ;  but  it  is  very  generally  believed,  with  Cicero, 
that  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Agrigentines  ;  and, 
as  fome  fuppofe,  at  the  inftigation  of  Pythagoras. 

Ovid  tells  us,  that  his  tongue  was  cut  out ;  and  that 
he  was  then  put  into  the  bull  to  perifh  by  the  fame 
flow  fire  by  which  means  he  had  murdered  fo  many 
before.  Others  fay  that  he  was  ftoned  to  death;  and 
all  agree  that  his  end  was  violent.  He  reigned,  Eu- 
febiu8  fays,  28  years;  others  fay  16.  After  all,  thete 
is  great  uncertainty  both  as  to  his  life,  death,  and  hi¬ 
ftory.  Many  of  the  circumftances  related  of  him, 
as  they  are  collected  by  Mr  Boyle,  depend  upon  the 
authenticity  of  thofe  epiftles  which  go  under  the  name 
of  the  tyrant ;  and  which  have  bcen^uftly  queftioned, 
and  with  great  probability  reje&ed,  .as  the  fpurious 
produ&ion  of  fome  modern  fophift.  See  Bentley, 
p.  177.  col  2. 
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Ph  a  laris,  or  Canary -grafsy  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of 
the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  bivalved,  carinated,  and  equal  in 
length,  containing  the  corolla.  There  are  ten  fpecies, 
of  which  the  molt  remarkable  are  the  canarienfis,  or 
manured  Canary-grafs ;  and  the  arundinacea,  or  reed 
Canary-grafs.  Thefe  are  both  natives  Of  Britain.  The 
firft  grows  by  the  road-fides ;  and  is  frequently  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  fake  of  the  feeds,  which  are  found  to  be 
the  bed  food  for  the  Canary  and  other  frnall  birds. 
The  fecon  l  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  i3  ufed 
for  thatching  ricks  or  cottages,  and  endures  much 
linger  than  draw.  In  Scandinavia  they  mow  it  twice 
a-year,  and  their  cattle  eat  it.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  cultivated  in  our  gardens  with  beautifully  ftriped 
leaves.  The  dripes  are  generally  green  and  white  ; 
but  fometimes  they  have  a  pnrplifh  cad.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  called  painted  lady-grafs ,  or  ladies  trejes. 

PHALERiE,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were 
military  rewards  beftovved  for  fome  fig  ml  ad.  of  bra¬ 
very.  Authors  do  not  agree  whether  the  Phalera 
were  a  fuit  of  rich  trappings  for  a  horfe,  or  golden 
chains  fomething  like  the  torques,  but  fo  formed  as  to 
hang  down  to  the  bread  and  difplay  a  greater  profn- 
fion  of  ornament.  The  lad  opinion  appears  to  have 
the  greater  prevalence,  but  perhaps  both  are  true. 

PHALEREUS  (Nepos),  a  village  and  port  of 
Athens;  this  lad  neither  large  nor  commodious,  for 
which  renfon  Themillocles  put  the  Athenians  on  build¬ 
ing  the  Piraeus;  both  joined  to  Athens  by  long  walls. 
The  Phalerens  lay  nearer  the  city  (Paufanias).  De¬ 
metrius  Phalcreus,  the  celebrated  fcholar  of  Theo- 
phradus,  was  of  this  place  ;  to  whom  the  Athenians, 
ere&ed  above  300  ftatues;  which  were  afterwards  de¬ 
frayed  by  his  enemies,  on  his  flight  to  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt  (Strabo).  Here  Demofthsnes  was  wont  to 
declaim,  to  accuftom  his  voice  to  furmonnt  the  noife 
and  roaring  of  the  fea;  a  juft  and  lively  emblem  of  po¬ 
pular  affemhlies. 

PHALEUCIAN  verse,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  verfe  confiding  of  five  feet ;  the  firft  of  which  is  a 
fpondee,  the  fecond  a  dadyl,  and  the  three  laft  tro- 

PHALLUS,  the  morel,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of 
the  order  of  fungi,  belon6ing  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs 
ef  plants.  The  fungus  is  reticulated  above  and  fmooth 
below.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  The  efculentus,  or  efculent  morel,  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  growing  in  woods,  groves,  meadows,  paftures, 
&c.  The  fubftance,  when  recent,  is  wax  like  and 
friable  ;  the  colour  a  whitifh  yellow,  turning  brownifh 
in  decay  ;  the  height  of  the  whole  fungus,  about  four 
or  five  inches.  The  ftalk  is  thick  and  clumfy,  fome- 
what  tuberous  at  the  bafe,  and  hollow  in  the  middle. 
The  pileus  is  either  round  or  conical ;  at  a  medium 
about  the  fize  of  an  egg,  often  much  larger ;  hollow 
within  ;  its  bafe  united  to  the  ftalk  ;  and  its  furface 
cellular,  or  latticed  with  irregular  finufes  The  mag¬ 
nified  feeds  are  oval.  It  is  much  efteemed  at  tabPboth 
recent  and  dried,  being  commonly  ufed  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  to  heighten  the  flavour  of  ragouts  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Gleditfch.  that  morels  are  obferved  to  grow 
in  the  woods  of  Germany  in  the  greateft  plenty  in 
thofe  places  where  charcoal  has  been  made.  Hence 
the  good  women  who  colled  them  to  fell,  receiving  a 


hint  how  to  encourage  their  growth,  have  been  accu-  Phallus,, 
domed  to  make  fires  in  certain  places  of  the  woods,  Phalti. 
with  heath,  broom,  vaecinium,  and  other  materials,  in  '  ' r 

order  to  obtain  a  more  plentiful  crop.  This  ftrange 
method  of  cultivating  morels  being  however  fometimes 
attended  with  dreadful  confequences,  large  woods  ha¬ 
ving  been  fet  on  fire  and  deitroyed  by  it,  the  magi- 
ftrate  thought  fit  to  interpofe  his  authority,  and  the 
pradice  is  now  interdided. 

2.  The  impudiciis,  ftinking  morel,  or  ftinkhorns,  is 
alfo  a  native  of  Biitain,  and  found  in  woods  and  011 
banks.  It  arifes  from  the  earth  under  a  veil  or  volva, 
fhaped  exadly  like  a  herds  egg,  and  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  having  a  long  fibrous  radicle  at  its  bafe.  This 
egg  like  volva  is  compofed  of  two  coats  or  membranes, 
the  fpace  between  which  is  full  ot  a  thick,  vifcid, 
tranfparent  matter,  which,  when  dry,  glues  the  coats 
together,  and  (bines  like  varnifti.  in  the  next  (lage 
of  growth,  the  volva  fuddenlv  burlts  iiuo  ftveral  la¬ 
cerated  permanent  fegments,  from  the  centre  of  which 
arifes  an  ered,  white,  cellular,  hollow  ftalk,  a1  out  five 
or  fix  inches  high  and  one  thick,  of  a  wax-like  friable 
fubftance,  and  moll  fetid  cadaverous  fmeli,  conical  at 
each  end,  the  bafe  inferted  in  a  white,  concave,  mem¬ 
branaceous  turbinated  cup,  and  the  fnmmit  capped 
with  a  hollow,  conical  pileus,  an  inch  long,  having 
a  reticulated- cellular  furface,  its  bafe  detached  from  the 
ftalk,  and  its  fummit  umbilicated,  the  umbilicus  fome- 
times  perforated  and  fometimes  clofed.  The  under 
fide  of  this  pileus  is  covered  with  a  clear,  vifcid,  gela¬ 
tinous  matter,  fimilar  to  that  found  between  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  volva  ;  and  under  this  vifcid  matter,  con¬ 
cealed  in  reticulated  receptacles,  are  found  the  feeds, 
which  when  magnified  appear  fpherical.  As  foon  as 
the  volva  burfts,  the  plant  begins  to  dtfFufe  its  intole¬ 
rable  odours,  which  are  fo  powerful  and  widely  ex¬ 
panded,  that  the  fungus  may  be  readily  difeovered  by 
the  feent  only,  before  it  appears  to  the  fight.  At  this 
time,  the  vifcid  matter  between  the  coats  of  the  volva 
grows  turbid  and  fufeous  ;  and  when  the  plant  attains 
its  full  maturity,  the  clear  vifcid  fubftance  in  the  pileus 
becomes  gradually  difcoloured,  putrid,  and  extremely 
fetid,  and  foon  afterwards  turns  blackifh,  and,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  feeds  and  internal  part  of  the  pileus  it- 
felf,  melts  away.  The  fetid  fmeli  then  begins  to  re¬ 
mit,  the  fungus  fades,  and  continues  for  a  fhort  time 
faplefs  and  coriaceous,  and  at  laft  becomes  the  food  of 
worms.  The  cadaverous  feent  of  this  fungus  greatly 
allures  the  flies;  which,  lighting  upon  the  pileus,  are 
entrapped  in  the  vifcid  matter,  and  perifh.  We  are 
informed  by  Gleditfch,  that  the  vulgar  people  in  Thu¬ 
ringia  call  the  unopened  volvte  by  the  ridiculous  name 
of  ghojls  and  demon's  eggs  ;  and  that  they  collect  and 
dry  them  either  in  the  imoke  or  open  air,  and  when 
reduced  to  powder,  ufe  them  in  a  glafs  of  fpirits  as  aa 
aphrodifiac. 

Phallus,  among  the  Egyptians,  was  the  emblem 
of  fecundity.  It  was  very  fervently  worshipped  by 
women,  efpeciaily  by  thofe  who  were  barren.  This 
cuftom  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks,  and  fefti- 
v&ls  in  honour  of  it  were  called phaluca.  See  Myste¬ 
ries,  n°  38,  &c.  Among  the  Hindoos  a  fimilar  em¬ 
blem  called  lingam  is  ufed,  and  for  fimilar  purpofes. 

See  Hindoos,  n°  4. 

PHALTI,  or  PhaltieLj  fon  of  Laifti.  He  mar¬ 
ried 
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(ghanatic  ried  Michal,  after  Saul  had  taken  her  from  David; 

II  hut  David  afterwards  took  her  away  from  Phalti 
Phaon.  ^  j  Sam.  xxv.  44.  2.  Sam,  iii.  15.)  Some  interpreters 
W~v  '  are  of  opinion  Phalti  did  not  meddle  with  Michal  all 
the  time  fhe  continued  in  h  13  honfe,  for  fear  that  both 
of  them  fhould  incur  the  penalty  of  death,  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  adulterers  (Levit.  xx.  10.),  becaufe  Michal 
had  not  been  legally  divorced  ;  but  thefe  reafons  are 
frivolous.  Saul  looked  upon  David  as  a  rebel  to  his 
king,  and  an  outlaw,  whole  goods  and  wives  belonged 
to  liim;  and  which  he  could  abfolutely  difpofe  of.  He 
would  not  have  given  Michal  to  Phalti,  nor  would  lie 
h?  ve  received  her,  if  he  had  not  thought  he  might 
i’fe  her  as  his  wife  If  Michal  had  no  children  hy 
Phalti,  hy  whom  then  were  thofe  children  that  the 
feripture  fays  fhe  had,  fince  it  is  known  flic  had  none 
by  David  ?  See  2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  and  vi.  1 3. 

PH  AN  ATI  C,  or  Fanatic,  a  vifionary  ;  one  who 
fancies  he  fees  fpe&rcs,  fpirits,  apparitions,  or  other 
imaginary  oh  j  eel.  3,  even  when  awake;  and  takes  them 
to  be  real.  See  Phantasy  and  Fanatic. 

Such  are  phrenetics,  necromancers,  hypochondriac 
perfons,  lycanthiopi,  & c.  See  Phrenetic,  Hypo¬ 
chondriac,  Lycmnthropi. 

Hence  the  word  is  alfo  applied  to  enthufiafts,  pre¬ 
tenders  to  revelation,  new  lights,  prophecies,  See .  See 
Enthusiast,  and  Second  Sight. 

PH  ANT  ASIA  was  the  daughter  of  Nicarchus  of 
Memphis  in  Egypt.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  fhe  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another  on  the  return 
,  -of  Ulyffes  to  Ithaca,  from  which  compofitions  Homer 
copied  the  greateft  part  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyfiey,  when 
he  vifited  Memphis,  where  they  were  depofited. 

PHANTASM,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fyno- 
Jiymous  fenfe  with  idea,  or  notion  retained  in  the  mind, 
of  an  external  objedl. 

PHANTASY,  or  Fancy,  the  Imagination ;  the  fe- 
cond  of  the  powers  or  faculties  of  foul,  by  which  the 
Tpecies  of  obje&s  received  by  the  external  organs  of 
fenfe  are  retained,  recalled,  further  examined,  and  either 
compounded  or  divided.  See  Imagination  ;  and  Me¬ 
taphysics,  Part  I.  Chap.ii. 

Others  define  the  phantafy  to  be  that  internal  fenfe 
•or  power,  whereby  the  ideas  of  abftnt  things  are  form¬ 
ed.  and  reprefented  to  the  mind  as  if  they  were  pre- 
fent.  In  melancholics  and  madmen  this  faculty  is  very 
ftrong,  reprefenting  many  extravagant  and  monfirous 
things,  and  framing  its  images  as  lively  as  thofe  of  fen- 
fation  :  whence  the  vifions  and  deceptions  thofe  per¬ 
fons  are  liable  to. 

PHANUEL,  of  the  tribe  of  Afher,  the  father  of 
a  holy. widow  and  prophetefs  Called  Anna,  who  was  in 
the  temple  when  our  Saviour  was  prefented  there  by 
Ills  parents  (Luke  ii.  36,  37,  38.) 

PHAON,  a  young  man  of  Mytilene,  in  the  ifland 
of  Eefbos,  received  from  Venus,  as  fable  reports,  an 
alabafter  vafe  filled  with  an  effence  which  had  the  vir* 
trie  of  conferring  beauty.  He  had  no  fooner  anointed 
his  body  with  it  than  lie  became  the  mod  beautiful  of 
men.  The  ladies  of  Mytilene  fell  defperately  in  love 
with  him  ;  and  the  celebrated  Sappho  threw  herfelf 
down  a  precipice  becaufe  lie  would  not  encourage  her 
pafiion.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a  hufband 
who  furprifed  him  with  his  wife.  We  have  in  Ovid  a 


letter  from  Sappho  to  Phaon,  which  Mr  Pope  has  Phara 
tranflited  into  Englifli  verfe.  Ii 

PHARA  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  between  Egypt  ,  p^ara<  ^ 
and  Arabia  Petnea  ;  or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  at  a 
promontory  lituated  between  the  Sinus  Herooj.olites 
and  Elaniticus  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  where  Ifmael  is  faii 
to  have  dwelt.  In  Hebrew  it  is  Par  an ,  and  in  mod 
interpreters ;  Pharatiy  Septuagi-nt  and  Vulgate.  Pha- 
ratiitce ,  the  people  (Ptolemy.)  Paran  or  Pharan,  the 
name  of  the  wildernefs  in  its  neighbourhood,  adjoining 
to  Kadefli. 

PHAKiE  (anc.  geog.;,  a  town  of  Achaia  in  Pclo- 
pormtfus,  011  the  river  Picrus,  70  ftadia  from  the  fea,  * 
and  to  the  fouth  of  Patras  150  ftadia.  Another,  of 
Crete  (Pliny)  ;  a  colony  from  the  Phara  of  Meflenia 
(Stephanas.)  A  third  Pharay  or  Pher<z  (Strabo,  Pto¬ 
lemy)  ;  Phara ,  (Polybius)  ;  a  town  of  Meflenia, 
on  the  river  Nedo  (Strabo)  ;  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Sinus  Meflenlus,  and  to  the  north- weft  of  Abea,  An¬ 
ciently  read  Pbaris  in  Homer  (Paufmias,  Statius), 
though  now  read  Phare .  Pbarita  is  the  name  of  the 
people. 

PHARAMOND  is  the  name  which  is  given 
by  the  generality  of  hiftorians  to  the  firft  king  of 
France.  He  is  faid  to  have  reigned  at  Treves,  and 
over  a  part  of  France,  about  the  year  420  ;  and 
to  have  been  fucceedcd  by  his  fon  Clodion  :  but 
the  account  which  is  given  of  thefe  two  princes  b 
very  uncertain,  it  is  probable  Pliaramond  was  pro¬ 
perly  no  more  than  a  general  of  an  army,  the  head 
of  a  military  fociety  of  Franks,  who  were  makers 
of  their  perfons  and  their  fortunes.  Gregory  of  Tours 
feems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion.  “  It  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  known  (fays  he)  who  was  the  firft  king  of  the 
French.  Sulpitim  Severus,  who  mentions  feveral 
things  refpedling  that  nation,  takes  no  notice  of  its 
firft  monarch ;  he  only  fays  that  it  had  generals.”  Be 
that  as  it  may-,  the  inftiaition  of  the  famous  Salique 
law  (fo  named  from  the  Salians,  the  moli  illuftrious 
of  the  Franksl  is  generally  attributed  to  Pharamond. 

“  This  law  fixed  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  and  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  police.  There  is  no  juft  ground  for  be-  ^ 
lieving  that  it  exprefsly  fettled  the  right  of  fucceflion 
to  the  crown  :  it  only  fays,  that,  with  relation  to  the 
Salic  land,  women  have  no  fhare  of  heritage,  without 
reftri£ting  it  to  the  royal  family  in  particular;  for  all 
thofe  were  generally  called  Salic  lands  which  were  held 
by  right  of  conqueft  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  Conceive  that  a 
nation  of  foldiers,  whofe  general  was  their  king,  would 
not  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  a  woman.  A  long 
cuitom,  fupported  by  the  principles  of  the  nation, 
came  in  time  to  be  the  eftablifhed  law  of  the  kingdom.” 

(See  IvL  Abbe  Millot ,  Elem.  de  I’H'iftoire  de  France , 
tom.  i  .) 

PHARAOH,  a  common  name  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  Jofephus  fays,  that  all  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
from  Minseus  the  founder  of  Memphis,  who  lived  fe- 
veral  ages  before  Abraham,  have  always  had  the  name 
of  Pharaoh,  down  to  the  times  of  Solomon,  for  more 
than  3300  years.  He  adds,  that  in  the  Egyptian 
language  the  word  Pharaoh  ftgnifies  a  king;  and  that 
thofe  princes  did  not  aflume  this  name  but  when  they 
afeended  the  throne,  at  which  time  they  quitted  alfo 
their  former  name.  From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 

L  1  2  fays 
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Pharaoh,  fays  Jofephus,  that  Herodotus  names  none  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt  after  Minimis  the  builder  of  Memphis,  though 
he  had  330  kings  for  his  fucceffors,  becaufe  they  had 
all  the  name  of  Pharaoh  ;  but  becaufe  this  name  did 
not  pafs  to  women  alfo,  he  names  an  Egyptian  queen 
Nicaule  who  fucceeded  them.  LafUy,  I  find,  adds 
Jofephus,  from  the  ancient  records  of  our  nation,  that 
from  the  age  of  Solomon  no  king  of  Egypt  had  any 
longer  the  name  of  Pharaoh. 

But  Jofephus  is  not  very  accurate  in  this  paffage. 
True  it  is,  Herodotus  fays,  that  Mines,  or  Minasus, 
was  the  firfl  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  Memphis; 
that  there  were  330  kings  after  him  in  Egypt ;  that  ^ 
after  them  there  was  a  queen  called  Nicotris,  and  not 
Nicaule,  as  Jofephus  writes  it  \  but  it  is  not  true  that 
thefe  kings  had  no  other  name  but  Pharaoh.  Hero¬ 
dotus  fays  exprefsly,  that  in  the  books  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priefts  were  read  the  names  and  the  catalogue  of 
330  kings;  that  in  this  number  of  330  there  were 
18  Ethiopians,  and  a  woman  that  was  a  foreigner 
called  Nicotris,  and  that  all  the  others  were  Egyptians.' 
Thefe  princes  therefore  had  every  one  h  s  proper  name 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  So 
likewife  we  fee  in  the  fragments  of  Manctho,  that  every 
king  of  Egypt  had  a  name  peculiar  to  him  ;  and  we 
find  the  name  Pharaoh  only  in  Scripture 

What  jofephus  adds  concerning  queen  Nicaule,  or 
Nicotris,  whom  he  pretends  to  be  the  feme  a3  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  of  whom  mention  u  made  in  Scripture 
( 1  Kings  x.  1,  2,  &c. ),  is  entirely  fabulous  ;  and  as  to 
what  he  fays,  that  fince  the  time  of  Solomon  the  kings 
of  Egypt  have  no  longer  had  the  name  of  Pharaoh,  is 
manifeftly  falfe,  fince  we  (till  find  this  name  in  the  fe« 
cond  book  of  Kings,  under  Hezckiah  (2  Kings  xvfir. 
2i.)  ;  under  Jofiah  (xxiii.  29,  30,  33,  &c.),  where  this 
name  is  joined  to  Necho,  which  was  the  proper  name 
of  this  prince  ;  under  Jehoiakim  (xxiii.  35.)  ;  and  in 
the  prophets  Ifuiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  who  are 
much  later  than  Solomon.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Pharoah  to  their  kings  as 
Jong  as  the  Egyptian  language  was  in  common  ufe,  and 
as  long  as  their  kings  were  of  their  own  nation  :  but 
after  the  conqueii  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
v  and  that  the  Grecians  introduced  their  language  with 
their  government,  the  name  of  Phafaoh  was  An  own -no 
longer  among  them.  The  firft  prince'  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Pharaoh  was  he  in  whofe  time  Abraham 
vent  down  to  Egypt,  when  Sarah,  who  puffed  only 
for  Abraham’s  filter,  was  by  the  command  of  Pharaoh 
brought  to  his  palace  in  order  to  become  his  wife.  See 
Abraham.  But  the  Lord  fmote  Pharaoh  and  his 
family  with  great  infirmities,  and  gave  him  to  know 
that  fhe  was  Abraham’s  wife;  whereupon  Pharaoh 
fent  for  Abraham,  reltored  him  his  wife,  and  at  the 
fame  time  gave  orders  that  he  fhould  be  conduced  out 
of  Egypt,  with  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him.  See 

Sarah.  _  .  .  . 

'  The  fecond  Pharaoh  fpoke  of  by  the  Scripture  is  he 
that  reigned  when  Jofepli  arrived  there.  This  prince 
or  his  fucceffor  had  the  myfterious  dream  of  the  fat 
and  lean  kine,  and  the  feven  lull  and  barren  ears  of 
corn  J  which  Jofeph  explained  fo  well  to  his  fa  tie  fac¬ 
tion,  that  he  made  him  governor  of  his  houfe  and  of 
ad  Egypt,  referving  only  to  himfelf  the  name  of  a 
king.  This  is  the  fame  Pharaoh  that  feat  for  and 


entertained  the  patriarch  Jacob  and  his  family  in  Pkarajrv 
Egypt,  and  gave  them  the  land  of  Gofhen  for  their 
habitation.  See  Joseph  and  Jacob. 

The  third  Pharaoh  known  in  holy  writ  is  he  that 
perfecuted  the  Ifraelites.  Mofes  tells  us  that  he  was 
a  new  king,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  Jofeph  (Exod; 
i.  8.)  This  prince,  obferving  that  the  Ifraelites  were 
become  very  numerous  and  powerful,  refolved  to  de- 
prefs  them  by  hardfhip  and  labour  ;  and  fet  cruel  and 
pitilefs  tafkmafters  over  them.  But  the  moie  he  op- 
prefTed  them,  the  fafler  they  multiplied  ;  infomuch  that 
he  gave  orders  to  the  Egyptian  riudwivcs,  who  afiilted 
the  Hebrew  women  in  their  labour,  to  put  all  the 
male  children  to  death,  and  to  fave  alive  the  females 
only.  But  this  command  was  not  ftri&Iy  executed. 

The  mid  wives  feared  the  Lord,  and  preserved  alive 
not  only  the  female  children,  but  the  males  alfo. 

Pharaoh,  feeing  this  projedl  did  not  flicceed  to  hiV 
wi fhes,  publilhed  a  decree  (Exod.  i.  22.)  that  all  the 
male  children  born  of  Hebrew  women  fhould  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  and  that  only  the  females  fhould  be 
fpared.  This  order  was  rigoroufly  executed  ;  yet  by 
the  providence  of  God  Mofes  was  preferved,  and  eve  a 
brought  up  in  Pharaoh’s  own  court,  by  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  by  chance  had  found  the  child,  a3  he  was 
expofed  upon  the  Nile. 

Mofes  being  grown  up,  and  having  killed  an  Egyp^ 
tian  who  had  abufed  an  Plebrew,  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Egypt  to  avoid  that  death  that  Pharaoh  had 
threatened  him  with. 

Several  years  after,  being  about  80  years  old,  he¬ 
re  turned  again  by  an  order  from  God,  and  performed 
mighty  miracles  before  Pharaoh,  See  Moses.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  probability  that  this  Pharaoh  before 
whom  Mofe8  appeared,  and  in  whofe  fight  he  fmote 
Egypt  with  fo  many  plagues,  was  a  different  perfo* 
from  him  who  would  have  laid  hands  on  him  after  he 
had  fir  in  the  Egyptian.  This  fame  Pharaoh  having  at 
laft  been  compelled  to  fend  away  the  Hebrews,  and  ta 
fuffer  them  to  go  out  of  Egypt,  foon  repented  of  the 
leave  he  had  given,  and  purfued  them  at  the  head  of 
his  army  with  his  chariots.  But  he  was  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,  wherein  he  had  rafhly  entered  in  the 
eagernefs  of  his  purfuit.  Some  hiftorians  pretend  ts 
give  us  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh  ;  fome,  as  Appion, 
call  him  Amofis  or  Amafis  ;  Eufebius  calls  him  Chen- 
chiis  ;  U fher  calls  him  Amenophis ;  but  we  may  affure 
ourfelves  that  there  can  be  nothing  certain  in  all  this. 

The  fifth  Pharaoh  known  to  us  is  he  that  gave  pro- 
teaion  to  Hadad  fon  of  the  king  of  Edom,  who  gave 
him  to  wife  the  filler  of  his  own  queen,  enriched  him 
with  landa,  and  brought  up  his  fon  Genubah  in  hrs 
own  court.  Hadad  returned  to  Idumea  after  the  death 
of  David. 

The  fixth  Pharaoh  is  he  that  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Solomon  king  of  the  Hebrews  ( 1  Kings 
iii.  1.)  ;  and  having  taken  Gezer,  he  fet  it  on  fire, 
drove  the  Canaanite3  out  of  it,  and  gave  it  for  a  pre- 
fent  to  Solomon,  in  lieu  of  a  dowry  for  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  married  to  this  prince  ( 1  Kings  ix.  1 6.) 

The  feventh  is  Shifhak,  who  entertained  Jeroboam 
in  his  dominions,  a  rebellious  fubje£f  of  Solomon,  and 
offered  him  a  refuge  in  oppofition  to  the  king  his  m af¬ 
ter..  The  fame  Shifhak  declared  war  againft  Reho- 
bcacu  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Solomon,  befieged  and' 

took 
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jfcraom  took  Jerufalem,  carried  away  all  the  king’s  treafures, 
v — '  and  thofe  of  the  lioufe  of  God,  and  particularly  the 
golden  bucklers  that  Solomon  had  made.  See  Shi- 

SH  AK. 

The  eighth  is  that  Pharaoh  with  whom  Hezekiah 
made  a  league  againft  Sennacherib  king  of  Aflyria,^  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3290.  See  Sennacherib.  1  his 
Pharaoh  is  probably  the  fame  whom  Herodotus  names 
Sethon,  prieft  of  Vulcan,  who  came  to  meet  Senna¬ 
cherib  before  Pelufium,  and  to  whofe  afliftance  Vulcan 
fent  an  army  of  rats,  which  gnawed  the  bow-firings 
and  the  thongs  of  the  bucklers  of  Sennacherib’s 
foldiers. 

'  The  ninth  is  Pharaoh-Necho,  or  Nechos,  fon  01 
Pfnmmitieus,  who  made  war  with  Jofiah,  and  fubdued 
him.  Herodotus  alfo  mentions  this  prince.  See  Necko, 
and  Egypt,  ny  ii. 

*  The  tenth  is  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  who  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  attempted 
to  come  to  his  afliftance  againft.  Nebuchadnezzar  king 
of  Chaldea.  It  Was  againft  this  Pharaoh  that  Ezekiel 
pronounced  feveral  of  his  prophecies  (See  Ezek  xxix. 
xxx.  xxxi.  xxxii  )  He  is  called  Apries  in  Herodotus, 
l.  ii.  c.  1 6 1.  He  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Habakkuk  ii. 
j  5,  16.  See  alfo  Ifaiah  xix.  xx.  and  Jeremiah  xlvi. 
16,  See.  See  Apries,  and  Egypt,  n°  2  3,  See. 

PHARAON  is  the  name  of  a  game  of  chance,  the 
principal  rules  of  which  are  :  the  banker  holds  a  pack 
confiftingof  52  cards;  he  draws  all  the  cards  one  after 
the  other,  and  lays  them  down  alternately  at  his  right 
and  left  hand  ;  then  the  ponte  may  at  his  plea  Cure  fet 
one  or  more  flakes  upon  o*e  or  more  cards,  either 
before  the  banker  has  begun  to  draw  the  cards,  or 
after  he  has  drawn  any  number  of  couples.  The 
banker  winB  the  flake  of  the  ponte  when  the  card  of 
the  ponte  comes  out  in  an  odd  place  on  his  right  band, 
but  lofes  as  much  to  the  ponte  when  it  comes  out  in 
an  even  place  on  his  left  hand.  The  hanker  wins  half 
the  ponte’s  flake  when  it  happens  to  be  twice  in  one 
couple.  When  the  card  of  the  ponte  being  hut  once 
in  the  flock  happens  to  be  the  Laft,  the  ponte  neither 
wins  nor  lofes ;  and  the  card  of  the  ponte  being  out 
twice  in  the  flock,  and  the  laft  couple  containing  his 
card  twice,  he  then  lofes  his  whole  flake.  De  Moivre 
has  fhown  how  to  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  in  any 
tircumftan.ee  cf  cards  remaining  in  the  flock,  and  of 
the  number  of  times  that  the  ponte’s  cards  is  contained 
in  it.  Of  this  problem  he  enumerates  four  cafes,  viz. 
when  t^e  pcxnte’s  card  is  once,  twice,  three,  or  four 
times  in  the  flock.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  gain  of  the 

banker  is  ",  n  being  the  number  of  cards  in  the  flock. 
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In  the  fecond  cafe,  his  gain  is 
in+  r 
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Vharifees,. 
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fuppofing  y  =  J-  In  the  third  cafe,  his 
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gain  is  ®r  fuppofing  In 

the  fourth  cafe,  the  gain  of  the  banker,  or  the  lofs  of 
/  2  n — 2  n — 5 

the  ponte,  is  °r  2  *  «-Tx 

fuppofing  y~T*  De  Moivre  has  calculated  a  table, 
exhibiting  this  gain  or  lofs  for  any  particular  circum- 
flance  of  the  play  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  at  this  play 
the  leafl  difadvantage  of  the  ponte*  under  the  fame 
circumflances  of  cards  remaining  in  the  flock,  is  when 
the  card  of  the  ponte  is  but  twice  in  it,  the  next 
greater  when  three  times,  the  next  when  once,  and 
the  greatefl  when  four  times.  He  has  alfo  demonflrated* 
that  the  whole  gain  per  cent,  of  the  banker,  upon  all  the 
money  that  is  adventured  at  this  game,  is  2  1.  19s.  iod. 
See  De  Moivre’s  Dodlrine  of  Chances,  p.  77,  &c.- 
p.  ia$,  Sec. 

PHAREZ,  fon  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviif, 
27,  28,  Sec.)  Tamar  being  juft  ready  to  lie  in,  found 
herfelf  with  child  of  twins.  One  of  them  appeared 
fir  ft,  and  putting  his  arm  out,  he  immediately  drew 
it  back  again.  The  midwife  tied  a  fcarlet  thread 
upon  his  arm,  to  diftinguifh  him  for  the  firft-horn  : 
but  having  withdrawn  his  hand,  his  brother  got  before 
him  into  the  world  1  whereupon  he  was  called  by  his 
mother  Pharez ,  i.  e.  one  breaking  forth  ;  as  the  other 
with  the  thread  on  his  hand  was  called  Zarah.  The 
fons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  Hamul  (Numb,  xxvi, 
20,  21.)  F.  Calmet,  upon  this  article,  explains  the 
text  as  if  Pharez,  and  not  Zarah,  had  put  out  his 
hand,  and  drew  it  in  again. 

PHARISEES,  a  famous  fefl  of  the  Jews,  who 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  elders,  which  they  derived  from  the  fame 
fountain-with  the  written  word  itfelf;  pretending  that 
both  were  delivered  to  Mofes  from  Mount  Sinai,  and 
were  therefore  both  of  equal  authority.  From  their 
rigorous  obfervance  of  thefe  traditions,  they  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  more  holy  than  other  men  :  and 
therefore  feparated  themfelves  from  thofe  whom  they 
thought  Tinners  or  profane,  fo  is  not  to  eat  or  drink 
with  them;  and  hence*  from  the  Hebrew  word phari r, 
which  flgnifles  “  to  feparate,”  they  had  the  name  of 
Phariftes  or  Separatifls . 

This  fedl  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  mod  con* 
fiderable  among  the  Jews  ;  but  its  original  is  not  very 
well  known  (a);  however*  it  was  in  great  repute  in 

the 


(a)  The  Jefuit  Serrariu*  places  their  firft  rife  about  the  time  of  Efdras  ;  becaufe  it  was  then  that  the 
Jews  firft  began  to  have  Interpreters  of  their  traditions.  Maldonat,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  have  this  fed 
to  have  arileiv  among  the  Jews  till  a  little  before  the  time  of  Chnft.  Others,  perhaps  with  more  probability, 
refer  the  oiicrin  of  the  Phanfees  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  .  ,  —  , 

Dr  Lightfoot  thinks,  that  Pharifaifm  rofe  up  gradually,  from  a  period  which  he  does  not  affign,  to  the. 
maturity  of  a  fed.  It  is  certain,  from  the  account  given  by  Jofephua,  that  m  the  time  of  John  Hyicanus, 
the  high  prieft  and  prince  of  the  Afmonean  line,  about  108  years  before  Chnft,  the  fed  was  not  only  formed, 
hut  made  a  conf.derablc  figure  ;  and  that  it  had  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of -popularity  and  power  about  So 
years  before  Chrift.  Jof.  Ant.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  10.  §  5,  6.  cap.  15.  $  5-  &  cap.  1 6.  i  1.  According  to  Bafnag,. 
HilL  of  the  Jews,  book  ii.  cap.  9.  <$  2.  one  Ariftobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  philofopher,. 
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the  time  of  our  Saviour;  and  mull  have  had  Its  ori¬ 
ginal  at  the  fame  time  with  the  traditions,  and  they 
grew  up  together,  till  at  length  they  had  gained  ground 
ib  far,  that  the  traditional  law  fallowed  up  the  writ¬ 
ten.  and  thefe  who  were  propagators  of  it  the  whole 
br.'k  of  the  Jewiih  nation. 

The  exraordin  u*y  pretences  of  the  Pharifees  to  rights 
cufnefs  drew  after  them  the  common  people,  who  held 
them  In  the  liighdl  efteem  and  veneration.  Our  Saviour 
frequently,  however,  charges  them  with  hvpociify,  ard 
making  the  law  of  God  of  no  efFedt  through  their  tradi¬ 
tions  (Matt.  ix.  2.  xv.  1 — 6.  xxiiu  13 — 33,  and  Luke 
xi.  39 — 52.)  Several  of  thefe  traditions  are  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  gofpel  ;  but  they  had  a  vafl  number 
more,  which  may  be  feeu  in  the  Talmud,  the  whole 
fubjedt  whereof  is  to  dictate  and  explain  thofe  tradi¬ 
tions  which  this  feed  impofei  to  be  believed  and  ob¬ 
served. 

The  Pharifees,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  held  a  refurredidon  from  the  dead,  and  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  angels  and  fpirits  (Adts  xxiii  8.)  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jofephus,  this  refurredtion  of  theirs  was  no 
more  than  a  Pythagorean  refurre&ion,  that  is,  of  the 
foul  only,  by  its  tranfmigration  into  another  body, 
and  being  born  anew  with  it.  From  this  refurredlion 
they  excluded  all  that  were  notorioufly  wicked,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  fouls  of  fuch  pci  Tons  were  tranf- 
mitted  into  a  date  of  everhflfng  woe.  As  to  leffer 
crimes,  they  held  they  were  punifhed  in  the  bodies 
.which  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  committed  them  were 
next  fent  into. 

Jofephus,  however,  either  miftook  the  faith  of  his 
countrymen,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  wilfully  mif- 
represented  it,  to  render  their  opinions  more  refpedfc- 
ed  by  the  Roman  philofopher?,  whom  he  appears  to 
'have  on  every  occalion  been  defirous  to  pltafe.  The 
Pharifees  had  many  pagan  notions  refyedting  the  foul; 
but  Bifhop  Bull,  in  h’s  Harmcnta  Apojlolica ,  has  clearly 
proved,  that  they  held  a  refurre&ion  of  the  body,  and 
that  they  fuppofed  a  certain  bone  to  remain  un cor¬ 
rupted,  to  furnifh  the  matter  of  which  the  refurredtion 
body  was  to  be  formed.  They  did  not,  however,  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  mankind  were  to  be  raifed  from  the  dead. 
A  refurre&ion  was  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  A- 
braham  alone,  who  were  all  to  rife  on  Mount  Zion  ; 
their  incorruptible  bones,  wherever  they  might  be  bu¬ 
ried,  being  carried  to  that  mountain  below  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  The  ftate  of  future  felicity,  in  which  the 
Pharifees  believed,  was  very  grofs  :  They  imagined, 
that  men  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as  in  the  prefent, 
were  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love, 
each  being  reunited  to  his  former  wife.  Hence  the 
Sadducee,  who  believed  in  no  refurredtion,  and  fuppo¬ 
fed  our  Saviour  to  teach  it  as  a  Pharifee,  very  ffirewd- 
ly  urged  the  difficulty  of  difpofing  of  the  woman  who 
had  in  this  world  been  the  wile  of  feven  hufbands. 
.Had  the  refurredlion  of  Chriftianity  been  the  Phari- 
faical  refurredtion,  this  difficulty  would  have  been  in- 


furmountable ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  people,  Pharmacy 
and  even  forr.e  of  the  Pharifees  themfelves,  llruck  with  II 
the  manner  in  which  our  Saviour  removed  it.  Pharmaco, 

This  fed!  feems  to  have  had  fome  confufed  notions,  ^  a- 
probably  derived  from  the  Chaldeans  and  Perfiane,  re- 
fpe&ing  the  pre -exigence  of  fouls  ;  and  hence  it  was 
thatChrifPs  difciplesaiked  hiniconcerriingthe  blind  man 
(John  ix.  2.),  c  Who  did  fin,  this  man  or  his  parents* 
that,  he  was  born  blind  P  And  when  the  difciples  told 
Chrift,  that  fome  faid  he  was  Elias,  Jeremias,  or  one 
of  the  prophets  (Mat.  xvi.  14.),  the  meaning  can  only 
be,  that  they  thought  he  was  come  into  the  world  with 
the  foul  of  Elias,  Jeremias,  or  fome  other  of  the  old 
prophets,  tranfmigrated  into  him.  With  the  Effenes, 
they  held  abfolute  predeftination  ;  and  with  the  Sad- 
ducees  free-will :  but  how  they  reconciled  thefe  feem- 
ingly  incompatible  dedrines  is  nowhere  Efficiently  ex¬ 
plained.  The  fed  of  the  Phirifees  was  not  extin- 
gulfhed  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jcwifh  commonwealth.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  modern  Jews  are  ftill  of  this  fed  ; 
being  as  much  devoted  to  traditions  or  the  oral  Uw  as 
their  anceflois  were.  See  the  articles  Cabbalists, 
Caraites,  Essenes,  Sadducees,  Sec. 

PH&RMACA,  among  the  ancients,  meant  medi¬ 
cated  or  enchanted  compofitioiu  of  herbs,  minerals,  5c c. 
fome  of  which,  when  taken  inwardly,  were  fuppofed 
to  caufe.  blindnefs,  madnefs,  love,  See.  others  infeded 
by  touch  ;  fuch  was  the  garment  fent  by  Medea  to 
Creufa,  prepared  ferunrtum  artem  ;  and  others  operated 
upon  perfons  at  a  difiance.  Pharmaca  foteria  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  antidotes  againft  thefe  mifehievous  compofi- 
tions  :  Thus  the  herb  moiy  preferved  Ulyffes  from  the 
magical  influence  of  Circe.  The  laurel,  the  rhamnus* 
the  flea-bane,  the  jafper-flone,  were  ufed  for  hmilar 
purpofes.  See  PcltePs  Grec.  Ant. 

PHARMACI,  were  two  perfons  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  lullration  or  purification  of  cities.  Svme 
fay  they  were  both  men  ;  but  others  maintain,  that  a 
man  to  reprefent  the  males,  and  a  woman  to  represent 
the  females,  performed  this  office.  They  performed 
facrifice,  and  wore  figs  about  their  necks  called  oaWk, 
thofe  of  the  man  were  blackifh,  and  thofe  of  the  wo¬ 
man  white.  Figs  were  in  emblem  of  fertility,  which 
they  doubtlefs  prayed  for  on  thefe  folemn  occafions. 

PHARMACOCHEMIA,  means  that  part  of  the 
chemical  art  which  treats  of  the  preparation  of  medi¬ 
cines.  It  is  fo  named  by  way  of  diftin&ion  from  that 
chemiftry  which  is  wholly  employed  about  the  tranf- 
mutation  of  metals  by  rseans  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone; 
this  being  called  /pagirico-c hernia. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  is  a  treatife  of  medicines, 
or  the  art  of  preparing  them,  judging  of  them.  Sec. 

PHARMACOPOEIA  (from  remedy ,  and 

-sroiEiv  to  make),  means  a  difpenfatory,  or  a  treatife  de¬ 
ferring  the  preparations  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  medi¬ 
cines.  with  their  ufes,  manner  of  application,  See. 

We  have  various  pharmacopoeias,  as  thofe  of  Bau- 
deron,  Quercetan,  Zwelfer,  Charas,  Bates,  Salmon, 

JLemery, 


who  flour iffied  about  125  years  before  Chrift,  and  wrote  fome  allegorical  commentaries  on  the  feripture,  wa3 
^the  author  of  thofe  traditions  by  an  adherence  to  which  the  Pharifees  were  principally  diflinguifhed  from 
■other  fedis. 
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jharmaco-  Lemery,  Lewis,  &c.  The  lateft  and  mod  in  efteem 
pola.  are  the  Edinburgh  and  London  difpenfatories  See 
u  v  ^  "  Pharmacy. 

PHARMACOPOLA,  or  Ph armacopoeius,  an 
apothecary  ;  or  a  peifon  who  prepares  and  fells  rnedi- 
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Definition  T) H ARMACY( a),  is  the  art  of  preparing,  pre- 
an^livi-  ferving,  and  compounding,  fubftances,  lor  the 

fiun  °f„  .  purpofes  of  medicine.  This  art  has  been  commonly 
j>  arm^cj.  *nto  twfl  branches,  Galenical  and  Chemical  phar¬ 

macy.  But  for  this  divifion  there  is  no  foundation  in 
nature  :  and  accordingly  proceffe3  in  one  pharmaco¬ 
poeia  referred  to  the  head  of  Chemical,  are  in  another 
referred  to  the  head  of  Galenical.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  even  the  molt  fimple  pharmaceutical  pre¬ 
parations  she  to  a  certain  extent  chemical.  Hence 
this  divifion,  founded  on  prejudice,  and  fupported  mere¬ 
ly  by  a  veneration  for  antiquity,  is  now  baniftied  from 
almoft  every  modern  pharmacopoeia. 

Pharmacy  has  alfo  been  divided  into  Theoretical  and 
Practical;  the  firft,  confiding  not  merely  of  fpeculative 
opinions,  but  of  a  knowledge  of  fa£ts  and  principles, 
tending  to  explain  the  rationale  of  proceffes;  the  latter, 
comprehending  the  mere  manual  labour  employed  in 
proceffes. 

The  former  of  thefe  may  therefore  be  juftly  fly  led 
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cinea.  (See  Apothecary).  The  word  is  feldomufed  Pharma* 
but  by  way  of  ridicule.  It  is  formed  from  <t>ocppu*ov  and  cum>~  , 
tsrafciiVj  to  fell.  See  Horace,  Satire  2.  lib.  i.  ver.  I. 

PHARMACUM,  a  medicament  or  me¬ 

dicine  ;  whether  of  a  falutary  or  poifonous  quality. 
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Scientific  Pharmacy .  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  acquaintance  with  it  is  eiTentially  neceflary  to  the 
phyfician  as  well  as  the  apothecary:  for  without  it 
he  mud  often  err  in  the  forms  of  preparations  and 
compofitions  which  he  employs;  and  mud  be  often 
deceived  in  the  effe&s  refulting  from  compofitions, 
when  he  infers  their  properties  from  the  known  powers 
of  the  ingredients  in  their  feparate  ftate. 

The  theory  of  pharmacy  therefore  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  chemiftry  ;  as  are  lfo  the  operations,  which 
remain  to  be  difcuffed  here  only  in  as  far  as  they  are 
made  fubfervient  to  the  medicinal  art,  diftindl  from 
that  which  is  purely  chemical.  The  objedls  of  P^ar"*ob*eSs  of 
macy,  however,  are  much  more  limited  than  thofe  of  pharmacy* 
chemiftry;  the  latter  comprehending,  in  the  utmofl  la¬ 
titude  of  the  word,  almofl  every  fub fiance  in  nature; 
while  pharmacy  regards  only  fuch  bodies  in  the  vege¬ 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  as,  by  their  ef- 
fc&s  on  the  human  frame,  tend  to  preferve  health,  or 
to  reftore  it  when  loft. 


Part  I.  ELEMENTS  of  PHARMACY. 


Chap.  I.  A  general  View  of  the  Properties  and 
Relations  of  Medicinal  Subjlanccs . 

Sect.  I.  Vegetables. 

Analogy  Vegetables  are  organized  bodies,  furnifhed  with 
between  a  variety  of  veffels  for  reception,  tranfmiffion,  and 
vegetables  pCrfplratjon  Qf  different  fluids.  Analogous  to  ani¬ 
mals*1  1  mals,  they  are  produced  from  feeds  and  eggs,  and 
are  endowed  with  fun&ions,  by  which  the  aliment 
they -imbibe  is  changed  into  new  forms,  into  folids 
and  fluids,  peculiar  to  particular'  plants,  and  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fame  plant. 

The  analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  will  appear  (till  more  fhiking,  when  we 
confider  that  the  former  exhibit,  though  in  a  lefs 
4  degree,  all  the  phenomena  of  fenfibility  and  motion. 
Pabulum  of  Thej Pabulum  of  vegetables,  like  that  of  lr.oft  ani- 
vegctables.  mals,  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  and  is  compofed  of  the 
neceflary  union  of  water,  heat,  and  light,  and  lefs 
neceffarily  ©f  air  and  earth  :  the  office  of  thefe  two  laft 


elements  feems  to  be  that  of  fibres,  or  vehicles  for 
conveying  the  other  principles  in  proper  form. 

From  varieties  in  the  ftate  and  proportion  of  thefe 
feveral  agents,  a  very  multiplied  cjiverfity  takes  place 
in  the  external  foini,  quantity,  and  quality,  of  one  ^ 
and  the  fame  vegetable :  hence  the  difference  of  fnflu;!nce 
plants  from  the  foil,  climate,  feafon,  and  other  fimi-  foil,  cii 
lar  circumftances.  The  influence  of  heat  and  light,  mate,  heat* 
or  what  is  probably  the  fame  thing,  the  abforption 
of  the  inflammable  principle,  is  perhaps  the  moft  tablC;. " 
important  article  in  the  aliment  of  vegetables.  This 
principle,  whether  derived  from  the  folar  rays,  from 
putrid  matters  employed  in  manure,  or  from  the  pu¬ 
trefaction  of  the  wild  growth,  affifted  by  calcareous 
earths  and  other  feptics,  is  found  at  all  times  to  modify, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  form,  the  quantity,  and  even 
the  fenfible  and  inherent  properties,  of  vegetables.  It  is 
of  importance  however  to  remark,  that  the  foundnefs 
and  fpecific  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  invariably 
the  more  complete  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
their  growth  ;  high  health,  which  is  always  a  dange¬ 
rous  ftate  in  the  conftitution  of  animals,  is  often  the 


(a)  For  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr  Creech  bookfeller  in  Edinburgh,  who,  with 
his  well  known  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  feience,  and,  regardlefs  of  the  advantage  to  be  expe&ed  from  his 
copy-right,  has  permitted  its  to  infert  into  this  work  the  third  and  much  improved  edition  of  the  Edinburgh^ 
New  Difpenfatory, 
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Element?,  meant  of  perverting  of  deftroying  the  economy  of 
J*" — v -  vegetable  life.  Thus  the  liner  aromatics,  which  na¬ 

turally  Inhabit  the  dry  and  Tandy  foils,  when  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  moift  and  rich  one,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  placed  in  mould  abounding  with  the  fomites  of 
inflammable  principle,  grow  with  rapidity  and  vigour, 
and  have  their  bulk  confi  lerably  increafed  ;  but  lofe 
very  much  of  their  fragrance,  as  if  their  a&ive 
principles  were  exhaufted  by  the  luxuriance  of  their 
^  growth. 

Plains  dif-  Plants  are  alfo  found  to  differ  confidcrably  iri  the 
fer  in  the  different  periods  of  their  growth.  Thus,  fome  herbs 
in  their  infancy  abound  nod.  with  odoriferous  matter; 
others  again  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attained 
to  a  more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature 
ft  ate,-  contain  an  auftere  acid  juice,  which  by  matu¬ 
ration  is  changed  into  a  fweet  one  :  others,  as  the 
orange,  are  firfl  warm  and  aromatic,  and  afterwards 
by  degrees  become  Ailed  with  a  ftrotig  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other ‘feeds,  when  begin¬ 
ning  to  vegetate,  are  in  tafte  remarkably  fweet  :  yet 
the  kernels  of  certain  fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period, 
extremely  acid.  The  roots  of  fome  of  our  indigenous 
plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  the  fummer,  thin  and 
watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich 
balfamic  juices,  which,  expofed  to  a  gentle  warmth, 
loon  concrete  into  folid  gummy-reftns,  fuperior  to 
many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad.  In  open  expo- 
fares,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic  plants 
become  ftronger  and  more  fragrant,  while  thofe  of 
an  oppofite  nature  become  weaker.  To  thefe  parti¬ 
culars,  therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  col¬ 
lecting  plants  for  medicinal  ufes. 
jumercut  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  ihat  the  different 
parts  ©f  the  parts  of  one  plant  are  often  very  different  in  quality 
fame  plant  from  each  other.  Thus  the  bitter  herb  Wormwood 

qualities111  rlfeS  rrom  an  aromatic  root  ’  and  thc  narcotic  popy- 
from  each  htad  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power. 

other.  Thefe  differences,  though  very  obvious  in  the  com¬ 
mon  culinary  plant?,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fufft- 
ciently  obferved  or  attended  to,  in  thofe  plants  that 
3  have  been  admitted  as  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 
Vegetables  Without  any  obvious  dependence  on  the  circum- 
obnoxious  ftances  above-mentioned,  vegetables  are,  like  animals, 
»o  difeafe  ajf0  obn0xjOU6  to  difeafes  and  death  ;  which,  whether 
fend  death.  occap1Qncj  intenfe  cold,  by  infers,  lightning,  or 
other  caufes,  always  maintain  a  ftriking  analogy  to 
the  affe&ions  of  animals*  The  principal  difference 
between  animals  and  vegetables  is,  that  the  feveral 
parts  of  vegetables  do  not  conftitute  fuch  a  mutually- 
depending  fyftem  as  thofe  of  the  more  perfeA  ani¬ 
mals  :  Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  confidcrable  part  of  a  plant 
May  be  dtfeafed  or  dead,  while  the  reft  enjoys  perfect 
good  life  and  health.  Though  the  phyfiology  of  Ve¬ 
getables  is  hitherto  infufficient  for  forming  any  com¬ 
plete  do&rines  of  the  caufes  and  cure  of  their  feveral 
difeafes  ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  it  might  be  ufeful  to 
attend  to  the  formation  of  a  pathology  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  :  in  the  ftate  even  of  our  prefent  know¬ 
ledge,  it  is  of  importance  in  the  ftudy  of  pharmacy 
to  be  aware  that  fuch  difeafes  really  exift,  and  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  changing  or  deftroying  the  a&ive  principles 
of  many  of  our  moft  valuable  herbs.  In  the  plants 
more  evidently  fenfltive,  the  difeafes  exhibit  a  very 
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clofe  analogy  to  many  of  thofe  of  animal* :  feveral  of  Element^ 
the  remote  caufes  are  fuch  as  are  known  to  Gbftru&1  * 
perfpiration,  to  induce  general  debility,  or  ©therwife 
disorder  the  animal  economy.  The  difeafes  alfo  are 
evidently  marked  by  a  diminution  of  their  fenfltive 
and  moving  principle  ;  and  perhaps,  in  confequence 
of  this  diminution,  their  folids,  their  fap,  and  other 
fluids,  fhrivel  and  decay,  and  the  whole  plant  a  Humes 
neW  forms,  and  is  impregnated  with  inert,  or  fraught 
with  noxious  principles.  Analogous  alfo  to  animals* 
the  plant,  when  deprived  of  the  living  principle,  runs 
rnto  all  thofe  changes  common  to  what  is  called  ina - 
nimate  matter .  We  ftiall  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
changes  to  which  vegetables  are  fubjedt. 

I.  Productions  from  Vegetables  ly  Fermentation. 

Fermentation  is  a  fpontaneous  motion  excited  in  Fermeriu.- 
dead -vegetables  and  animals,  which  is  peculiar  to  thofe  tion. 
organic  fubftances  in  confequence  of  the  principle  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life.  See  Fermentation. 

The  circumftanccs  favouring  fermentation  are  in 
general,  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity,  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  and  the  contad  of  the  air. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  fubftances,  of  them- 
fclvcs  not  fiifceptible  of  fermentation,  which  never- 
thelefs  may  be  brought  into  that  ftate  by  the  admixture 
ef  thofe  that  are  ;  as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  yeft  or 
head  thrown  Up  to  the  furface  of  fermenting  liquors. 

Without  'this  expedient  many  vegetables  would  run 
immediately  into  the  acetous,  and  fome  of  them  into 
the  putrefadive,  fermentations.  It  is  alfo  found,  that 
though  acetous  and  putrefadive  ferments  are  unable 
to  ftop  the  vinous  fermentation,  they  are  however  ca¬ 
pable  of  alflmilating  the  liquor  to  their  own  nature 
in  a  more  perfed  form :  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
manufadures  of  wine,  rum,  and  vinegar,  it  is  found 
ufeful  to  keep  the  veffels  well  feafoned  with  the  li-  r0 
qtiot  intended  to  be  prepared.  T.  hrec  different  kinds  Three  dif- 
or  ftnges  of  fermentation  have  been  generally  diftin-  ferent  fta- 
guiftied  by  chemifts.  The-vinous,  which  furniflies  al-gesof  fcr~ 
cohol,  or  what  is  commonly  called  fpirit ;  the  acetous, menU  10flh 
which  affords  vinegar;  and  the  putrefadive,  which 
yields  volatile  alkali.  Being  generally  conftant  in 
fuccelflon  to  each  other,  the  whole  procefs  will  be  beft 
underftood  by  confldering  each  of  them  apart.  All  vege¬ 
table  fubftances  are  not  capable  of  the  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion  :  the  conditions  neceffary  to  its  produdion  are, 
a  faccharo -mucilaginous  matter ;  a  fluidity  fomewhat 
vifeous,  the  proper  degree  of  which  is  beft  learned 
from  experience  5  a  heat  from  40  to  96  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer  ;  a  confidcrable  mafs  of  matter  ; 
and  the  accefs  of  the  external  air.  .  tJ 

The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  vinous  fermenta- Vinous  ier 
tion  are,  a  brilk  tumultuary  motion,  the  liq,uor  lofes  mentation, 
its  tranfparency  and  homogeneous  appearance,  its 
bulk  and  heat  are  conflderably  increafed,  the  folid 
parts  are  buoyed  up  to  the  top,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid  is  difengaged.  This 
fluid  or  gas  being  heavier  than  at'mofpheric  air,  floats 
in  feparate  maffes  near  the  furface  of  the  liquor  ;  and 
is  eaflly  diftinguifhable  from  common .  air  by  extin- 
guifhing  flame  and  animal  life,  precipitating  lime 
from  Umewater,  eryftattifing  slid  rendering  mild  the 
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Elements,  cauftic  alkali :  16  the  gas  fylveftre  of  Helmont,  and 
the  fixed  air,  aerial  acid,  or  carbonic  acid  of  modern 
chemifts.  After  fome  time  the  tumultuary  motion 
in  the  liquor  is  fuddenly  checked,  perhaps  from  the 
generation  of  the  alcohol ;  a  fine  ley  is  alfo  precipi¬ 
tated  ;  and  the  floating  matter,  if  not  purpofely  pre¬ 
vented,  fubfides  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  In  the 
wines  produced  from  th$  grape,  a  large  quantity  of 
faline  concrete  is  incrufted  on  the  fides  and  bottom 
of  the  cafks  ;  and  this  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  tartar ,  the  properties  of  which  we  fhall  af¬ 
terwards  examine.  At  the  termination  of  thefe  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  vegetable  matter  has  aflumed  new  pro¬ 
perties  ;  and  from  being  a  mild,  fweet,  or  gently  aci¬ 
dulous  infufion,  is  now  become  the  brifk,  pungent, 
and  inebriating  liquor,  called  wine  or  vinous  liquor . 

^Wines,  va-  Fermented  or  vinous  liquors  are  prepared  from  a 
rious  kinds  great  variety  of  fubftances  :  the  faccharine  fubftances, 
or  thofe  rendered  fo  by  a  beginning  vegetation,  are 
in  general  fitted  for  the  purpofe  5  a  multitude  of  col¬ 
lateral  circumftances  are  alfo  neceffary  for  the  pro¬ 
per  management  of  the  procefs ;  and  in  vinous  li¬ 
quors  great  diverfities  are  obfervable.  Thefe  diffe¬ 
rences  are  not  only  obfervable  in  wines  produced 
from  different  fubftances,  but  alfo  in  thofe  prepared 
from  one  and  the  fame  vegetable.  Thefe  diverfities 
may  be  referred  to  the  different  conditions  of  the 
fubftance  to  be  fermented,  to  the  ftates  of  fluidity 
and  heat,  and  to  the  degree  of  fermentation  to  which 
the  fubjeft  has  been  carried.  This  lail  is  principal¬ 
ly  modiiied  by  the  preceding  caufes,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  very  minute  and  apparently  trifling  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  conduft  of  the  operator.  Hence 
the  numerous  varieties  in  the  vinous  liquors  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  grape,  which  have  been  more  peculiarly 
denominated  wines.  It  is  an  important  part  of  phar¬ 
macy  to  inquire  into  thefe  differences  with  care  and  at¬ 
tention. 

The  diverfity  in  vinous  liquors  is  ftill  more  obvious 
in  thofe  produced  from  different  vegetables.  Many 
of  the  native  qualities  of  the  fubftances,  as  colour, 
tafte,  flavour,  &c.  often  remain  in  the  wine  ;  not  be¬ 
ing  totally  fubdued  by  that  degree  of  fermentation 
necefTary  for  rendering  the  liquor  vinous.  Hence  the 
remarkable  difference  of  wines  produced  from  the 
grape  and  the  graminous  feeds :  the  wine  produced 
•  from  thefe  laft  has  been  more  ftri&ly  called  beer; 

and  is  well  known  to  differ  from  wines  produced  from 
apples,  pears,  apricots,  or  any  other  fruit. 

1.  Of  the  Produff  of  the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

T4  The  product  of  all  thefe  fermented  vegetables  is,  as 

vbous^fer^  we  *iav£  n0W  menti°nec^  t^ie  Pung^nt  an(^  intoxi- 
fcentation.  eating  liquor  called  wine.  It  is  proper,  however,  in 
*  pharmacy,  to  inquire  into  the  different  principles 
which  enter  its  compofition.  As  the  wine  furnifhed 
by  grapes  is  the  moft  valuable  and  generally  known, 
we  fhall  take  it  as  an  example  :  Grape-wine,  then,  is 
compofed  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  of  alcohol, 
of  tartar,  and  of  a  colouring  matter.  It  is  proper, 
however,  that  we  fhould  lay  down  the  proofs  of  fuch 
a  combination  in  wine,  and  explain  the  methods  by 
which  it  may  be  decompofed  and  feparated  into  the 
conftituent  parts  above-mentioned. 

For  this  purpofe,  recourfe  is  generally  had  to  the 
Vol.  XIV.  Parti. 
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affiftance  of  the  fue.  The  liquor  Is  put  Into  an  aiem-  Elements. 
bic  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  boils,  a  white  milky  fluid,  of  *  V  r  rr< 
a  pungent  fmell  and  tafte,  diflils  into  the  recipient. 

This  fluid  is  called  aquavit* ,  or,  in  common  lan- 
guage,  fpirit :  it  is  compounded  of  water  and  certain 
matters  capable  of  fufpenfion  in  water,  of  alcohol, 
and  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  oil ;  which  laft  commu¬ 
nicates  to  it  a  milky  colour :  the  yellow  colour,  af¬ 
terwards  affumed,  is  partly  owing  to  the  fame  oil,  and 
partly  to  a  folution  of  the  extractive  matter  of  the 
wooden  cafks  in  which  the  aquavitse  has  been  kept* 

Thia  aquavitae,  like  wine,  always  partakes  more  or 
lefs  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable  from  whence  it 
has  been  prepared  ;  but  by  farther  diftillation,  and 
other  proceffes,  it  is  freed  of  its  water,  and  of  the 
native  principles  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  the 
watery  parts  had  kept  in  folution  ;  when  thus  prepa¬ 
red,  it  is  a  pure  alcohol  or  itiflammable  fpirit ,  which  is 
always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  the  wine 
was  produced. 

After  all  the  aquavitm  has  been  drawn  off,  the  re- 
fiduum  now  ceafes  to  be  wine  ;  it  is  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  of  an  acid  and  auftere  tafte  ;  it  has  now  af- 
fumed  a  heterogeneous  appearance,  and  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  faline  cryftals  is  obferved  in  the  liquor;  thefe  cry* 
ftals  are  the  tartar.  By  the  above  proceffes,  then,  we 
have  fully  decompofed  wine  :  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  by  this  analyfis  we  have  not  feparated  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  wine  in  their  original  and  entire  (late  \ 
nor  are  we  hitherto  acquainted  with  any  method  of  re* 
generating  the  wine  by  recombining  the  aquavitae  with 
the  refiduum  :  fome  produft  of  the  fermentation  ia 
therefore  changed  or  deftroyed  ;  and  this  produft 
is  probably  fome  peculiar  modification  of  fixed  air  or 
aerial  acid.  The  refiduum,  when  evaporated,  affumes 
the  form  and  confidence  of  an  extraft ;  the  colouring 
part  may  be  abftra&ed  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
but  is  not  feparable  from  it  by  the  addition  of  water  ; 
it  feems  therefore  to  be  of  a  gummi-refinous  nature, 
and  extra&cd  from  the  grape  by  means  of  the  alco¬ 
hol  generated  during  the  fermentation. 

From  this  analyfis,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  wine\^aterj  c(Jm 
is  compofed  of  water,  colouring  matter,  alcohol,  andl  >uring 
a  fomething  that  is  changed  or  loft.  We  fhall  refermatter>  al- 
the  particular  examination  of  alcohol  and  tartar  to  theC0^10^ 
proper  places  affigned  them  in  this  work  5  and  we 
hope  that  from  this  general  furvey  of  the  fubjeft, 
the  properties  of  wine,  as  a  folvent  of  feveral  medi¬ 
cinal  fubftances  to  be  afterwards  examined,  will  be 
much  more  readily  underftood.  Before  we  go  far¬ 
ther,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  ley  precipitated 
from  wine  during  fermentation,  is  a  compound  of 
{tones,  pieces  of  grape,  tartar,  and  vitriolated  tar¬ 
tar  :  the  two  fir  ft  are  inert  bodies  ;  the  two  laft  we 
fhall  particularly  examine  in  their  proper  order.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  confider  the  nature  and  produft 
of  the  next  kind  or  ftage  of  fermentation,  viz.  the 


2.  Acetous  Fermentation. 


T  6 


To  underftand  the  proccfs  of  the  acetous  fermen-prncefs  df 
tation,  we  muft  leave  for  the  prefect  our  analyfis  ofacetousfer* 
the  product  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  return  mentation, 
to  the  wine  in  its  moft  perfect  and  entire  flate.  Ir  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  though,  after  the  liquor  has 
become  vinous,  a  partial  ceftation  of  the  more  obvious 
M  m  phenomena 
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phenomena  lakes  place,  yet  the  Wine  ftill  TufTers  a 
flow  and  imperceptible  degree  of  fermentation.  We 
are  not  then  to  coisfider  the  liqnor  as  being  in  aquief- 
cent  ftate,  but  as  conftantly  approaching  to  the  next 
ftage,  viz.  the  acetous  fermentation ,  which  we  are  now 
to  conflder.  This  kind  of  infenfible  fermentation,  or 
what  we  may  call  the  intermediate  chtnge,  feems  to 
be  neceffary  to  the  perfection  of  the  wine.  Its  de¬ 
gree,  however,  is  to  be  regulated  under  certain  limi¬ 
tations  :  when  too  much  checked,  as  by  cold,  thun¬ 
der,  or  fuch  like  caufes^  the  wine  becomes  vapid ; 
when  too  much  encouraged  by  heat,  contadi  of  air, 
&c.  it  approaches  too  far  to  the  acetous  change  :  but 
in  order  that  the  vinous  fhall  proceed  fully  to  the  ace¬ 
tous  fermentation,  feveral  drcnmftances  are  required  ; 
and  thefe  are  in  general  the  fame  that  were  before  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  vinous  ftage.  Thefe  conditions  are,  a 
temperate  degree  of  heat,  a  quantity  of  unfermented 
mucilage,  an  acid  matter,  fuch  as  tartar,  and  the 
tree  accefs  of  external  air.  When  thus  fituated,  the 
liquor  foon  pafles  into  the  acetous  fermentation  :  but 
during  this  ftage  the  phenomena  are  not  fo  remark¬ 
able  as  in  the  vinous  ;  the  motion  of  air  is  now  lefs 
confideraMe,  a  grofs  un&uous  matter  feparates  to  the 
botcom,  the  liquor  lofes  its  vinous  tafte  and  flavour, 
becomes  four,  and  on  diftillation  afford.?  no  inflam¬ 
mable  fpirit.  It  is  now  the  acetous  acid  or  vinegar  ; 
and  when  feparated  by  diftiilation  from  the  undluous 
ley,  may  be  preferved  a  conflderable  length  of  time 
without  undergoing  the  putrid  change  :  to  this  la  ft , 
however,  it  always  approaches  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  vinous  conltintly  verges  to  the  acetous  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  and  this  will  much  more  readily  happen  if 
the  acid  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  umftuous  fecu¬ 
lent  matter  above-mentioned.  When  thus  fituated, 
the  vinegar  quickly  lofes  its  tranfparency,  affames  a 
bhckifh  colour,  lofes  its  fournefs  and  agreeable  odour, 
has  an  offenfive  tafte  and  fmell,  and,  when  diftilled  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  procefs,  yields  volatile  alkali. 

The  liquor  is  now  arrived  to  the  laft  ftage,  viz. 


3.  The  Putrefactive  Fermentation. 

From  the  preceding  phenomena,  it  19  obvious,  that 
the  fame  fubftance  which  is  capable  of  .the  vinous  and 
acetous,  is  alfo  capable  of  the  putrefn&ive,  fermenta¬ 
tion.  It  is  perhaps  impoflihle  to  induce  the  firft 
without  a  mixture  of  the  fecond  ;  or  the  fecond  with- 
18  out  a  mixture  ®f  the  third.  Hence  every  Wine  is  a 
Phenomena httle  acid  ;  and  there  are  few  vinegars  without  fome 
ofpUtrefac-difpofltion  towarc}s  putrefa&ion,  or  without  volatile 
mentation  alkali,  neutralized  by  the  acid  which  predominates. 

'  Nothwithftanding  this  feeming  continuation  of  one 
and  the  fame  procefs,  the  putrefadion  of  vegetables 
has  its  particular  phenomena.  *Ihe  vegetable  matter, 
if  in  a  fluid  ftate,  becomes  turbid,  and  depofits  a 
large  quantity  of  feculent  matter ;  a  conflderable  num¬ 
ber  of  air-bubbles  are  raifed  to  the  top  (  but  their 
motion  is  not  fo  briik  in  the  putrefactive  as  in  the  vi¬ 
nous,  or  even  the  acetous  fermentation  :  neither  the 
bulk  nor  heat  of  the  liquor  feems  to  be  inereafed;  but 
an  acrid  pungent  vapour  is  perceived  by  the  fmell, 
and  which,  by  chemical  trials,  is  found  to  be  the  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  ;  by  degrees  this  pungent  odour  is  changed 
v  jnto  one  lefs  pungent,  but  much  more  naufeous.  If  the 
fame  train  of  phenomena  have  taken  place  in  a  vege- 
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table  confiding  of  parts  fomewhat  folid,  its  coheflon  Element 
is  broke  down  into  a  foft  pulpy  mafs  ;  this  mafls,  on  ^ 

drying,  entirely  lofes  its  odour,  leaving  a  black  cher- 
ry-like  refiduum,  containing  nothing  but  earthy  and 
faline  fubftances.  -  • 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  the  circumr 
fiances  favouring  the  putrefactive  are  the  fume  with 
thofe  requiflte  to  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations, 
yet  thefe  feveral  conditions  are  not  fo  indifpenfable  to 
the  former  as  to  the  hvo  latter  flages.  Ali  vegetable* 
have  more  or  lefs  tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  are  capable  of  the  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tion  :  but  the  proportion  of  thofe  capable- of  the  vi¬ 
nous  is  not  conflderable  ;  and  thefe  laft  will  tun -into 
the  putrid  in  circumftances  in  which  they  cannot  un¬ 
dergo  the  vinoss  or  even  the  acetous  fermentations. 

Thus  flour  made  into  a  foft  parte  will  become  fuer;  but 
it  muft  be  perfectly  diffolved  in  water  to  make  it  fit  for 
the  vinous  ftage  ;  whereas  mere  dampnefs  ss  fufficicnt  . 
to  make  it  pafs  to  the  putrid  fermentation  :  be  ink's 
the  condition  of  fluidity,  a  lefs  degree  of  heat,  and 
a  more  limited  accefs  of  air,  are  fufficient  for  produ¬ 
cing  the  putrefaCtive  fermentation. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  all  vegetables,  in 
whatever  ftate  they  may  be,  are  liable  to  r  kind  of  pu  tre¬ 
faction  :  in  fome  the  change  is  flow  and  gradual,  but 
never  fails  at  length  to  break  down  the  texture  and 
coheflon  of  the  moft  folid. 

We  formerly  obfervtd,  that  the  vapours  feparated 
during  the  vinous  fermentation  were  fixed  air  or  ae¬ 
rial  acid  ;  and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  in  the  incipient 
ftate  of  this  fermentation  a  quantity  of  gas  is  ftill  * 
evolved,  and  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  alkaline  air: 
in  the  advanced  ftate,  however,  we  find  thefe  vapours 
of  a  different  nature  ;  they  now  tarnifh  fllver,  and 
render  combinations  of  lead  with  the  vegetable  acids 
black.  When  produced  in  large  quantity,  and  much 
confined,  as  happens  in  ftacks  of  hay  put  up  wet, 
they  burft  into  aCtiial  flame,  corifuming  the  hay 
to  afhes :  on  other  occafions,  the  efcape  of  thefe  va¬ 
pours  difeovers  itfelf  by  an  emifiion  of  light,  aa  in 
the  luminous  appearance  of  rotten  wood  when  placed 
in  the  dark.  From  the  above  phenomena  it  is  evident, 
that  thefe  vapours  abound  with  the  principle  of  in¬ 
flammability  ;  and  their  odour  probably  depends  on 
this  principle  loofely  combined  with  the  water,  or 
fome  other  parts  of  the  volatilifed  matter.  This  gas  Hydrogen* 
is  therefore  different  from  that  feparated  during  the 
vinous  fermentation  ;  it  is  the  phlogifticated,  and 
fometimes  the  inflammable  air  ©f  Dr  Prieftley,  or  the 
hydrogen  of  Lavoifier.  See  table  of  chemical  nomen¬ 
clature,  &c.  Chemistry,  page  598. 

We  have  thus,  for  the  fake  of  clearnefs,  and  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  fubjedf,  traced 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  through  its  diffe¬ 
rent  ftages  :  it  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
though  every  vegetable  that  has  fuffered  the  vi¬ 
nous  will  proceed  to  the  acetous  and  putrefaCtive 
fermentations,  yet  the  fecond  ftage  is  not  neceffari- 
ly  preceded  by  the  firft,  nor  the  third  by  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  acetous  fermentation 
is  not  neceffarily  confined  to  thofe  fubftances  which 
have  undergone  the  vinous,  nor  the  putrefactive  t© 
thofe  which  have  undergone  the  acetous  fermentation. 

Thus  it  is,  that  gums  diffolved  in  water  pafs  to*the 
7  acetous. 
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Elements,  acetous  without  undergoing  the  vinou3  fermentation  ; 
^  and  glutinous  matter  items  to  run  into  putrefaction 
without  fhowing  any  previous  acefcence  :  and  farther, 
thefe ‘changes,  frequently  happen  although  the  matter 
be  under  thofe  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the 
preceding  ftages. 

From  the  foregoing  fixstch,  the  importance  of  this 
fubjed  in  the  ftudy  of  Pharmacy  will  be  obvious  at  hr  ft 
fight :  it  cannot,  however,  afford  us  any  ufeful  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  native  principles  of  vegetables  ;  but  it 
prefents  to  us  new  products,  the  importance  of  which 
is  well  known  in  chemiftry,  in  medicine,  and  in  arts. 
The  aeceflity  of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  feve- 
ral  fads  (for  of  theory  we  know  none  fatiefa&ory), 
will  appear  in  the  pharmaceutical  hiftory  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  many  of  our  molt  valuable  drugs.  We  are 
next  to  confider  a  fet  of  no  lefs  complicated  operations, 
t  is. 

II.  FroduBions  from  vegetables  by  Fife. 

70 

Produffi-  In  order  to  analyfe,  or  rather  to  decompofe,  vege- 

*nsby  lire,  tables  by  the  naked  fire,  any  given  quantity  of  dry  ve¬ 
getable  matter  is  put  into  a  retort  of  glafs  or  earth. 
Having  filled  the  veffel  about  one  half  or  two  thirds, 
we  place  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  adapting  it  to  a 
proper  receiver.  To  colled,  the  elaftic  fluids,  which, 
if  confined,  would  burft  the  veffels  (and  which,  too, 
ic  is  proper  to  preferve,  as  being  real  products  of  the 
analyfis),  we  ufe  a  perforated  receiver  with  a  crooked 
tube,  the  extremity  of  which  is  received  into  a  veffel 
full  of  water,  or  of  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  bafon 
containing  the  fame  fluid  :  by  this  contrivance,  the  li¬ 
quid  matters  are  collected  in  the  receiver,  and  the  aeri¬ 
form  fluids  pafs  into  the  inverted  veffel.  If  the  vege¬ 
table  is  capable  of  yielding  any  faline  matter  in  a  con¬ 
crete  ftate,  we  interpofe  between  the  retort  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver  another  veffel,  upon  whofe  Tides  the  fait  fub- 
iimes.  Thefe  things  being  properly  adjufted,  we  ap¬ 
ply  at  firft  a  gentle  heat,  and  increafe  it  gradually, 
that  we  may  obferve  the  different  produ&s  in  proper 
order.  At  firft  an  infipid  watery  liquor  paffes  over, 
which  is  chiefly.compofed  of  the  water  of  vegetation  ; 
on  the  heat  being  a  little  farther  increafed,  this  wa¬ 
tery  liquor,  or  phlegm,  becomes  charged  with  an  oily 
matter,  having  the  odour  of  the  vegetable,  if  it  pof- 
■feffed  any  in  its  entire  ftate  ;  along  with  this  oil  we 
tilfo  obtain  an  acid  refembling  vinegar,  and  which  com¬ 
municates  to  the  oil  fomewhat  of  a  faponaceous  nature  ; 
oh  the  heat  being  carried  Hill  farther,  we  procure  more 
acid,  with  an  oil  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  colour  gra¬ 
dually  deepens  as  the  diftillation  advances.  The  oil 
now  ceafes  to  retain  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  vege¬ 
table  ;  and  being  fcorched  by  the  heat,  fends  forth  a 
‘flrong  difagreeable  fmell  like  tar  :  it  is  then  called  em - 
jpyreumatlc  oil.  About  this  time  alfo  fome  elaftic  va¬ 
pours  rufh  into  the  inverted  veffel  ;  thefe  generally  con- 
fift  of  inflammable  or  fixed  airs,  and  very  often  of  a 
mixture  of  both  ;  the  volatile  fait  now  alfo  fublimes, 
if  the  vegetable  was  of  a  nature  to  furnifh  it.  By  the 
time  the  matter  in  the  retort  has  acquired  a  dull  red 
heat,  nothing  further  will  arife  :  we  then  flop  ;  and 
allowing  the  veffel  to  coo],  we  find  a  mafs  of  charcoal, 
retaining  more  or-lefs  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
vegetable  before  its  decompofition. 

Wc  have  thus  deferibed,  in  the  order  of  their  fuc- 
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cefiion,  the  feveral  produTs  obtained  from  the  gene*  Elements. 
rality  of  vegetables  when  analy  fed  in  ciofe  veffels  and  _v  ~~rrV 
in  a  naked  fire. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  thefe  principles  turns  out  very  various  ;  the 
more  fucculeitf  yield  more  water,  and  the  more  foiid 
afford  a  greater  quantity  of  the  other  principles.  i11’ in  different 
dependently  alfo  of  this  difference,  the  nature  of  the  pro-  vegetable** 
duds  themfelves  are  found  to  differ  in  different  vege-  though 
tables  :  thus  in  the  cruciform  plants,  and  in  the  emut* 
five  and  farinaceous  feeds,  the  faline  matter  which 
comes  over  with  the  water  and  oil  is  found  to  be  alka¬ 
line  ;  fometimes  it  is  ammoniacal,  from  the  combins- 
tion  of  the  acid  with  the  volatile  alkali  pafiing  over  at 
the  end  of  the  procefs ;  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the 
acids  of  vegetables  are  not  ail  of  the  fame  nature, 
though  they  exhibit  the  fame  external  marks.  When 
volatile  alkali  is  obtained,  it  is  always  found  in  the 
mild  effervefeing  ftate  ;  it  is  procured,  however,  from 
a  few  vegetables  only  ;  it  is  feldom  in  a  concrete  form, 
being  generally  diffolved  in  the  phlegm  ;  and  as  it  or¬ 
dinarily  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  the 
procefs,  it  is  probable  that  its  formation  is  owing 
to  fome  peculiar  combination  of  the  oil  and  fixed 
alkali.  The  plants  containing  much  oily  combuftible 
matter  feem  to  be  thofe  which  more  peculiarly  yield 
inflammable  air,  while  the-  mucilages  appear  to  be  as 
peculiarly  fitted  for  affording  the  fixed  air  or  aerial 
acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  charcoal  feem  to  be 
always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  it  has  been 
produced  :  on  a  minute  examination  (which,  however, 
is  not  the  bufmefs  of  pharmacy),  it  is  found  to  con-all  compo, 
fill  of  fixed  air,J:he  principle  of  inflammability,  afmall^  °f  air» 
quantity  of  earth,  faline  matter,  and  a  little  water  c ^ 

The  whole  of  the  analyfis  then  amounts  to  air,  water, 
earth,  and  the  principle  of  inflammability ;  for  by  re¬ 
peated  diftillations  the  oil  is  refolved  into  water,  the 
principle  of  inflammability,  and  a  little  earth  ;  the 
faline , matter  alfo  is  a  product  ariling  from  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  earthy  matter  with  water  or  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  inflammability,  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  or  per¬ 
haps  with  both.  That  thefe  combinations  take  place, 
has  at  leaft  been  the  opinion  of  the  chemifts. 

We  formerly  faid  that  charcoal  was  partly  compo- 
fed  of  faline  matter  ;  it  therefore  remains  that  we 
fhould  next  decompofe  the  charcoal,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  or  feparate  the  articles  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  fixed  Salts  of  Vegetables . 

When  vegetable  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  quantity  of  afhes  or  cinders  of  a  blackilh  grey 
or  white  colour:  thefe,  when  boiled  or  infufed  in 
water,  communicate  to  it  a  pungent  faline  tafte  ;  the 
fait  thus  held  in  folution  may,  by  evaporation,  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  concrete  ftate  :  this  faline  matter,  how¬ 
ever,!  is  generally  found  to  be  mixed  with  ferruginous 
earthy  and  other  impurities,  and  likewife  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  neutral  falts  of  different  kinds.  In  this  mixed 
condition  it  is  the 

Potafkes  ufed  in  Commerce . 

This  fait,  or  rather  compound  of  different  falts,  isPotafhe*; 
procured  by  burning  large  quantities  of  wood  of  any^10WPru* 
kind  ;  and  this  procefs  is  called  incineration  :  the  pre-cureci* 
dominating  fait,  however,  is  alkaline  ;  and  as  the  neu- 
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tral  falts  are  obtained  to  better  advantage  by  other 
means,  they  are  generally  riegle&ed  in  the  purification 
of  potatoes.  Potaflies,  then,  freed  from  its  impurities, 
and  feparated  from  the  other  falts  by  proceffes  to  be 
hereafter  mentioned,  is  now 

,  "The  fixed  vegetable  Alkali . 

Alkalis  in  general  are  diftinguitoed  by  a  pungent 
tafte,  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  fournefs  ;  by  their 
deftroying  the  acidity  of  every  four  liquor  ;  and  by 
their  changing  the  blue  and  red  colours  of  vegetables 
to  a  green  :  they  attra6l  more  or  lefs  the  moifture  of 
the  air,  and  fome  of  them  deliquate.  The  fixed  al¬ 
kalis,  which  we  fhall  at  prefent  conlider  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  are  fufible  by  a  gentle  heat  :  by  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  they  are  diffipated  ;  their  fixity,  therefore, 
is  only  relative  to  the  other  kind  of  alkalis,  viz •  the 
volatile :  they  diffolve  and  form  glafs  with  earths : 
and,  laftly,  when  joined  with  acids  to  the  point  of  fa- 
tu ration,  they  form  what  are  called  Neutral  Salts. 

Thefe  characters  will  afford  fome  neceffary  and  pre¬ 
liminary  knowledge  of  thefe  fubftances  in  general ;  and 
we  fhall  afterwards  find  that  they  are  fufficient  to  di- 
ftinguifti  them  from  all  other  faline  bodies  :  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  however,  to  examine  them  more  minutely,  for 
eur  analyfts  has  not  yet  reached  fo  far  as  to  prefent 
them  in  their  fimpleft  date.  Previous  to  the  difeo- 
veries  of  Dr  Black,  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  (which 
we  at  prefent  fpeak  of  particularly),  when  feparated 
from  the  foreign  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  in  the 
allies,  was  confidered  to  be  in  it3  purefl:  Hate  :  we  fhall 
afterwards  find  that  it  is  kill  a  compound  body,  and  is 
really  a  neutral  fait,  compounded  of  pure  alkali,  and 
fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid.  We  prefume,  then,  that 
the  particular  hiftory  of  its  chemical  and  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  will  be  better  underftood  when  we  come  to  thofe 
proceffes  by  which  it  is  brought  to  its  molt  pure  and 
Ample  date  :  See  Chemistry.  We  fhall  only  therefore 
obferve  for  the  prefent,  that  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  not 
only  in  its  pure  ftate,  but  alfo  when  neutralifed  by  aerial 
acid,  feems  always  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing,  from 
whatever  vegetable  it  has  been  produced.  Thofe  of  fome 
■Tea-plants  muft,  however,  be  excepted  :  the  faline  mat¬ 
ter  obtained  from  thefe  laft  is,  like  the  former,  in  a 
mixed  and  impure  date  ;  it  differs,  however,  from 
potafhes,  in  containing  an  alkali  of  fomewhat  different 
properties.  The  cinder  of  fea-plants  containing  this 
alkali  is  called . 

Soda. 

Soda,  then,  as  we  have  juft  now  hinted,  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  incineration  of  the  kali  and  other  fea-plant3  : 
And  from  this  impure  and  mixed  rcals  of  cinder,  is 
obtained  the  marine,  mineral,  or  muriatic  alkali,  or 
natron,  as  it  is  now  denominated  by  the  London  Col¬ 
lege.  This  alkali  has  acquired  thefe  names,  becaufe 
it  is  the  bafe  of  the  common  marine  or  fea-falt :  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  vegetable  alkali  in  being  more  eafily  cry- 
ftallizable ;  when  dried,  it  does  not  like  the  former 
attraft  humidity  fufficient  to  form  a  liquid  ;  it  is  fome¬ 
what  lefs  pungent  to  the  tafte,  and,  according  to  Berg« 
man,  has  lefs  att  radio  n  for  acids  than  the  vegetable 
alkali. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  alkali, 
when  deprived  of  fixed  air,  that  is  to  fay,  when  brought 
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to  its  purefl  flate,  can  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  be  diftinguifh*  Elements, 
ed  from  the  vegetable  alkali ;  and  indeed  the  true  di»  —v""* 
ftindion  can  only  be  formed  from  their  combinations, 
each  of  them  affording  with  the  fame  acid  very  diffe¬ 
rent  neutral  falts.  It  belonged  to  this  place  to  mention 
fome  of  the  chara£ters  of  alkalis  in  general,  and  alfo 
fome  of  thofe  marks  by  *hich  the  vegetable  and  mi¬ 
neral  alkalis  are  diftinguitoed  from  each  other :  but 
for  a  more  particular  hiftory  of  their  chemical  and  me¬ 
dicinal  properties,  we  refer  to  an  account  of  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  preparations.  As  the  volatile  alkali  is  rare¬ 
ly  produced  from  vegetables,  but  is  generally  obtain¬ 
ed  from  animal  matter,  we  fhall  confider  that  kind  of 
alkali  when  we  come  to  analyfe  the  animal  kingdom. 

Of  Vegetable  Earth . 

After  all  the  faline  matter  contained  in  the  afhes  ofVe^tabI- 
vegetables  has  been  wafted  off  by  the  proceffes  before  ^ 

mentioned,  there  yet  remains  one  infipid  earthy-like 
powder,  generally  of  a  whitifh  colour,  infolubie  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  from  which  fome  iron  may  be  attra&ed  by 
the. magnet.  It  is  faid  to  have  formed  alum  with  the 
vitriolic  acid  ;  a  kind  of  felenite  has  alfo  been  obtained, 
but  fomewhat  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  fame  acid  with  calcareous  earth  ;  this  re* 
fiduum  of  burnt  vegetables  differs  alfo  from  calcareous 
earth,  in  not  being  fufceptible  of  becoming  quicklime 
by  calcination.  It  ha3  been  found  that  this  re  fiduum^ 
inftead  of  an  earth,  is  a  calcareous  phofphoric  fait,  ft- 
milar  to  that  obtained  from  the  bones  of  animals. 

We  have  thus  finifhed  our  analyfts  of  vegetables  byr 
the  naked  fire  ;  and  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  like 
the  analyfts  by  fermentation,  it  can  afford  us  no  ufeful 
information  on  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable 
itfelf. 

When  chemiftry  began  firft:  to  be  formed  into  a  ra¬ 
tional  fcience,  and  to  examine  the  component  parts 
and  internal  conftitution  of  bodies,  it  was  imagined, 
that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fire,  difeovering 
us  all  their  adlive  principles,  unclogged  and  unmix¬ 
ed  with  each  other,  would  afford  the  furefl  mean# 
of  judging  of  their  medicinal  powers.  But  on  profe- 
cuting  thefe  experiments,  it  was  foon  found  that  they 
were  infufficient  for  that  end  :  that  the  analyfes  of 
poifonous  and  efculent  plants  agreed  often  as  nearly  aa 
the  analyfes  of  one  plant :  that  by  the  a&ion  of  a  burn* 
ing  heat,  two  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  barely 
feparated,  but  altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into  - 
new  forms ;  infomuch  that  it  was  impoffible  to  know 
in  what  form  they  exifted,  and  with  what  qualities  they 
were  endowed,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranfpofitions 
happened.  If,  for  example,  32  ounces  of  a  certain 
vegetable  fubftance  are  found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and 
a  half  of  acid  liquor,  above  one  ounce  and  five  drams 
of  oil,  and  three  drams  and  a  half  of  fixed  alkaline 
fait:  what  idea  can  this  analyfts  give  of  the  medicinal 
qualities  oil  gum  Arabic  ? 

lll.iSVflSTitfArcES  naturally  contained  in  vegetables,  and  fepa - 

rable  by  Art  without  Alteration  of  their  native  Qualities. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  there  is  one  general  fluid  ^ 
or  blood  which  is  common  to  all  vegetables,  and  from 
which  the  fluids  peculiar  to  particular  plants  and  their 
parts  are  prepared  by  a  kind  of  fecretion :  To  this  fup=» 

8  poled 
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Elements  pofed  general  fluid  botanifts  have  given  the  name  of 
-p"v —  fap.  This  opinion  is  rendered  plaufible  from  the  ana- 
t8  logy  in  many  ocher  tefpe&s  between  vegetable  and 

Sapor  ^  animal  fubftances  :  and  indeed  if  we  confider  the  wa- 

as  this  general  fluid,  the  opinion  is 
far  from  the  truth  ;  bi  t  the  notion  * 
nuch  farther  than  fuppofing  it  to  be 
mere  water  ;  and  the  opinion  of  naturalifts  on  this 
fubjedt  does  not  feem  to  be  well  fupported  by  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  difficult  to  extra&  this  fap  without 
any  mixture  of  their  conftituent  parts.  But  in  a  few 
vegetables,  from  which  it  diftils  by  wounding  their 
bark,  we  find  this  fuppofed  general  blood  pofleffing 
properties  not  a  little  various :  Thus  the  juice  effufed 
from  a  wounded  birch  is  confiderably  different  from 
that  poured  out  from  an  incifion  in  the  vine. 

"  I.  Grofs  Oils. 


brooa  or  ter  0f  vegetation 
vegetables,  ®  A 

perhaps  not  very 
has  been  carried  i 


Vegetables,  like  animals,  contain  an  oil  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  flates.  That  is,  in  feveral  vegetables  a  certain 
quantity  of  oil  is  fuperabundant  to  their  conftitution, 
is  often  lodged  in  diftinft  refervoirs,  and  does  not  en¬ 
ter  into  the  compofltion  of  their  other  principles  :  in 
mofl  vegetables,  again,  ancther  quantity  of  oil  is  com¬ 
bined,  and  makes  a  conftituent  part  of  their  principles. 
Of  this  laft  we  formerly  fpoke  in  our  analyfis  of  vege¬ 
tables  by  fire  ;  and  it  is  the  former  we  mean  to  confi¬ 
der,  under  the  three  following  heads. 

Grofs  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits, 
and  in  certain  feeds  ;  from  which  they  are  commonly 
extracted  by  expreffion,  and  are  hence  diftinguifhed 
Grower  b?  the.  name  of  txprejfed  oils .  They  are  contained  alfo 
exprefled  in  all  the  parts  ef  all  vegetables  that  have  been  exa- 
aift,  pro-  mined,  and  may  be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ; 
perties  of.  £ut  here  their  qualities  are  much  altered  in  the  procefs 
by  which  they  are  extra&ed  or  difeovered,  as  we  have 
feen  under  the  foregoing  head. 

Thefe  oils,  in  their  common  ftate,  are  not  difioluble 
either  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  water,  though  by  means  of 
certain  intermedia  they  may  be  united  both  with  the 
one  and  the  other.  Thus  a  fkilful  interpofition  of  fu- 
gar  renders  them  mifcibfe  with  water  into  what  are 
called  lohochs  and  oily  draughts  ;  by  the  intervention  of 
gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with  water  into  a  milky 
fluid  :  by  alkaline  falts  they  are  changed  into  a  foap, 
which  is  mifcible  both  with  water  and  fpiritous  liquors, 
and  is  perfectly  diflolved  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform 
tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the 
foapy  folution  abforbs  the  alkaline  fait ;  and  the  oil, 
which  of  courfe  feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone 
this  remarkable  change,  that  it  now  diffolves  without 
any  intermedium  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

Exprefled  oils  expofed  to  the  cold  lofe  their  fluidi¬ 
ty  greatly  :  fome  of  them,  in  a  fmall  degree  of  cold, 
congeal  into  a  confiftent  mafs.  Kept  for  fome  time 
in  a  warm  air,  they  become  thin  and  highly  rancid  : 
their  foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed 
into  a  (harp  acrimonious  one  :  and  in  this  ftate,  inftead 
of  allaying,  they  occafion  irritation ;  inftead  of  obtunding 
corrofive  humours,  they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe 
oils  are  liable  to  the  fame  noxious  alteration-while  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  fubjedi :  hence  arifes  the  ranci¬ 
dity  which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds  and 
thofe  called  the  cold  feeds ,  are  fo  liable  to  contrad  in 
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keeping.  Neverthelefs,  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or 
kernels  with  water,  the  oil,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
other  matter  of  the  fubjed,  unites  with  the  water,  in¬ 
to  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inftead  of  grow¬ 
ing  rancid,  turns  four  on  Handing. 

It  appears  then  that  fome  kind  of  fermentation  goes 
on  in  the  progrefs  of  oils  in  the  rancid  ftate  ;  and  it 
would  feem  from  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Macquer, 
that  an  acid  is  evolved,  which  rendeis  them  more  fo- 
iuble  in  fpirit  of  wine  than  before. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a  degree 
of  heat  as  much  exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  does  that  of  the  human  body,  thefe  oils  fuffer 
little  diffipation  of  their  parts.  In  a  greater  heat  they 
emit  a  pungent  vapour,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind  ; 
and  when  fuffered  to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found 
to  have  acquired  a  greater  degree  o.f  confidence  than* 
they  had  before,  together  with  an  acrid  tafte.  In  a 
heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  veffels,  the  great* 
eft  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an  einpyreumatic  ftate,  a 
black  coal  remaining  behind. 
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2.  Grofs  febaceouiunatter. 


From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  cho-p  30 . 
colate  nut,  we  obtain,  inftead  of  a  fluid  oil,  a  fubftance Qf  febaCel# 
of  a  butyraceous  confidence  ;  and  from  others,  as  the  ous matter* 
nutmeg,  a  folid  matter  as  firm  as  tallow.  Thefe  con. 
cretcs  are  mod  commodioufly  extracted  by  boiling  the 
fubftance  in  water :  the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by 
the  heat,  feparates  and  arifes  to  the  furfaoe,  and  re¬ 
fumes  its  proper  confidence  as  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubftances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  general 
properties  with  exprefled  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to 
become  rancid  in  keeping  than  moft  of  the  common 
fluidoils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemifts,  that  their  thick, 
confidence  is  owing  to  a  larger  admixture  of  an  acid 
principle  :  for,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a 
vapour  more  fenfibly  acid  than  the  fluid  oils;  and  fluid 
oils,  by  the  admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  are  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  thick  or  folid  mafs. 


3.  Eflential  Oils. 

Eflential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegeta- EfTemial 
bles,  or  puts  of  vegetables,  that  are  confiderably  odo-oils, 
rous.  They  are  the  direct  principle  in  which  the  whence 
odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pungency,  and  Stained* 
other  a&ive  powers  of  the  fubjedl,  refide;  w'hence  their 
name  of  ejfences  or  ejfential  oils. 

.Eflential  oils  afe  fecreted  fluids ;  and  are  often  lod¬ 
ged  in  one  part  of  the  plant,  while  the  reft  are  entire¬ 
ly  void  of  them.  Sometimes  they  are  found  in  fepa- 
rate  fpaces  or  receptacles  ;  and  are  there  vifible  by  the 
naked  eye  :  thus,  in  the  rind  of  lemons,  oranges,  ci¬ 
trons,  and  many  others,  there  arc  placed  everywhere 
fmall  pellucid  veficlee,  which,  by  prefling  the  peel  near 
to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  fquirt  out  a  quantity  of  eflen¬ 
tial  oil,  forming  a  ftream  of  lambent  flame  :  hence,  too5 
an  oleofaccharum  may  be  made,  by  rubbing  the  exte* 
rior  furface  of  thefe  peels  with  a  piece  of  lump  fugar, 
which  at  once  tears  open  thefe  veficles,  and  abforbs 
their  contained  oil. 

Eflential  oils  unite  with  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
compofe  with  it  one  homogeneous  tranfparent  fluid  | 
though  fome  of  them  require  for  this  purpofe  a  much 

larger  * 
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Element^  I nrgffr  prcportlon  of  the  fpirit  than  others.  The  dif- 
ference  of  theis  folubiiity  perhaps  depends  on  the 
Tfeir  pro-  quantity  of  difengaged  scid  ;  that  being  found  by  Mr 
parties,  Macquer  not  only  to  promote  the  folution  of  eflentinl 
oils,  but  even  of  thefe  of  the  un&uous  kind.  Water 
alfo,  though  it  does  not  diffolve  their  whole  fubftance, 
may  be  made  to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more 
fubtile  matter,  fo  as  to  become  confiderably  impreg¬ 
nated  with  their  flavour ;  by  the  admixture  of  fugar, 
gum,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alkaline  falts,  they  are 
made  totally  diifoluble  in  water.  Digefted  with  vola¬ 
tile  alkali,  they  undergo  various  changes  of  colour, 
and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  acquire  conhderabie  de¬ 
grees  of  fragrance;  while  fixed  alkali  umverfally  impairs 
their  odour. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  mofl  of  thefe  oils  is  lefs  than 
that  of  water  :  fome  of  them,  however,  are  fo  heavy 
as  to  fink  in  water  ;  but  thefe  varieties  fhall  be  noticed 
when  we  come  to  their  preparation. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  ex¬ 
hale  ;  and  on  this  principle  they  are  commonly  ex- 
traded  from  fubjeds  that  contain  them  ;  for  no  other 
fluid,  which  natuially  exifts  in  vegetables,  is  exhalablc 
£>y  that  degree  of  heat,  excepting  the  aqueous  moi- 
Iture,  from  which  the  greatcit  part  of  the  oil  is  eafily 
fe  pa  rated.  Some  of  thefe  oils  anfe  with  a  much  lefs 
heat,  a  heat  little  greater  than  that  in  which  water  be¬ 
gins  vifibly  to  evaporate.  In  their  refolution  by  a  burn¬ 
ing  heat,  they  differ  little  from  expreffed  oils. 

Effential  ofts,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a  warm  air, 
fuffer  an  alteration  very  different  from  that  which  the 
expreffed  undergo.  Inftead  of  growing  thin,  rancid, 
and  acrimonious,  they  gradually  become  thick,  and  at 
length  harden  into  a  folid  brittle  concrete  ;  with  a  re¬ 
markable  diminution  of  their  volatility,  fragrancy, 
pungency,  and  warm  Simulating  quality.  In  this  ftate, 
they  are  found  to  confift  of  two  kinds  of  matter ;  a 
fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  original  oil  ;  and 
of  a  greffer  fubftance  which  remains  behind,  not  ex- 
halable  without  a  burning  heat,  or  fuch  as  changes  its 
nature,  and  refolves  it  into  an  acid,  an  empyreumatic 
oil,  and  a  black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  inftantly  pro¬ 
duces,  in  effential  oils,  a  change  nearly  fimilar  to  that 
which  time  effe&s.  In  making  thefe  kinds  of  mix¬ 
tures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  ;  for  when 
a  ftrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre,  is  poured  ha- 
itily  into  an  effential  oil,  a  great  heat  and  ebullition  en~ 
fue,  and  often  an  explofion  happenp,  or  the  mixture 
burfls  into  flame.  The  union  of  expreffed  oils  with 
acids  is  accompanied  w  ith  much  kfs  conflid. 

4.  Concrete  effential  oil. 

33  Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  root,  in- 

Conacre  ftead  of  a  flujd  effential  oil,  yield  a  fubftance  poffeffing 
Btial  the  fame  general  propeitics,  but  of  a  thick  or  febace- 
cus  confiftence.  This  fubftance  appears  to  be  of  as 
^reat  volatility  and  fnbtility  of  parts  as  the  fluid  oils; 
ft  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
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concretes  upon  the  furfocc  of  the  eotleclei  vapour,  bienj^ 
■The  total  exhalation  of  this  matter,  and  mb  concreting  '  ***** 

again  into  its  original  confident  flate,  without  any 
reparation  of  it  into  a  fluid  and  a  folid  part,  diftin- 
guiihes  it  from  effential  oils  that  have  been  thickened 
or  indurated  by  age  or  by  acids. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  folid  concrete,  ohtained  chiefly  from  Camphor; 
the  woody  parts  of  certain  Indian  trees.  See  Cam- difhnguifh- 
rHORA  (b).  It  is  volatile  like  effential  oils,  and  foluble 
both  in  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits  :  it  unites  freely 
with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum,  but  very  fpa- 
ringly  and  imperfedly  by  the  othei  intermedia  that 
render  oils  mifciblc  with  watery  liquors.  It  differs 
from  the  febaeeous  as  well  as  fluid  effential  oils,  in 
fuifering  no  feniible  alteration  from  long  keeping  ;  in 
being  totally  exhalablc,  not  only  by  the  heat  ot  boil¬ 
ing  water,  but  in  a  warm  air,  without  any  change  or 
feparation  of  its  parts,  laft  particle  that  remains 
unexhaled  appearing  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
original  camphor  ;  in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatfo 
impreffion,  and  fuffeiing  no  refolution,  from  any  de¬ 
gree  of  fue  to  which  it  can  be  expofed  in  clofe  veffels, 
though  leadily  combuftible  in  the  open  air;  in  being 
diffclved  by  concentrated  acids  into  a  liquid  form  ;  and 
in  feveral  other  properties  which  it  is  needlefs  to  fpe* 
cify  in  this  place. 

6.  Aroma, 

Or  fpirltus  re&or,  is  the  name  given  to  the  odo¬ 
rous  principle  of  vegetables.  Thefe  bodies  difter  great-  ^ 
ly  from  one  another  in  the  quantity,  ftrength,  and  vo-odoro«* 
Utility  of  the  odorous  principle  which  they  contain,  principle 
It  is  generally  found  united  with  volatile  oils ;  but  it 
is  foluble  in  alcohol  and  water  as  well  as  in  thefe.  The 
flighted  degree  of  heat  is  lufficient  to  difengage  the 
aroma  of  plants.  To  obtain  it,  the  plant  mutt  be  di- 
flilled  in  a  balneum  maiise,  and  its  vapours  received  in¬ 
to  a  cold  capital,  which  may  condenie  and  afterwards 
conduct  them  in  a  fluid  date  into  the  receiver.  The 
product  is  pure  odoriferous  water,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  effential  or  diftilled  water.  This  liquor 
is  to  be  confidtred  as  a  folution  of  the  aroma  or  odo¬ 
rous  principle  in  water.  When  aromatic  water  is  heat¬ 
ed,  it  lofes  its  fmell  in  confequtnce  of  the  odorous  prin¬ 
ciple  being  more  volatile  than  the  fluid  in  which  it 
was  diffolved.  This  principle  is  alfo  diflipated  by  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air.  Many  lads  would  induce  us  to 
believe,  that  the  principle  of  fmell  is  one  of  the  ele- 
meutary  punciples  of  volatile  oils  ;  but  ue  are  as  yet 
almoft  completely  ignorant  of  its  chemical  nature, 
properties,  and  combinations. 

7.  Refin. 

Effential  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  charadm 
re/ins.  When  the  indurated  mals  has  been  expofed  toofrefin. 
the  heat  ot  boiling  water,  till  its  more  fubtile  part,  or 
the  pure  effential  oil  that  remained  in  it,  has  exhaled, 
the  grofs  matter  leit  behind  is  likewile  called  rtj'm.  We 

find, 


(b'i  It  may  likewife  be  procured  from  rood  of  the  volatile  oils,  Ly  volatilizing  the  oil  in  a  temperature  a 
few  degrees  Lelow  that  which  is  fufficieut  to  elevate  the  camphor. 
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3>:!ejndnt3.  find.  In  many  vegetables,  refins  analogous  both  to  one 
and*  the  other  of  thefe  concretes;  fome  containing  a 
fH!, tile  oil,  feparable  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water; 
others  containing  nothing  that  is  capable  of  exhaling 
in  that  heat. 

Refills  in  general  cUfTolve  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
though  fome  of  them  much  lefs  eafily  than  others :  it 
13  chiefly  by  means  of  this  diffolvent  that  they  are  ex- 
tra&.ed  from  the  fubje&s  in  which  they  are  contained. 
They  diffolve  alfo  in  oils  both  expreffcd  and  effcntial  ; 
and  may  be  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of 
the  fame  intermedia  which  render  the  fluid  oils  mif- 
cible  with  water.  In  a  heat  lefs  than  that, of  boiling 
water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid  ;  and  in  this  flate 
they  may  be  incorporated  one  with  another.  In  their 
refolntion  by  fire,  in  clofe  veffels,  they  yield  a  mani- 
fefl  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

8.  Gum. 

Gum,  di-  ‘  Gum  differs  fr6m  the  foregoing  fubftances  in  being 
ftinguiHiing uninflammable  ;  for  though  it  maybe  burnt  to  a  coal, 
characters  ang  thence  to  afhes,  it  never  yields  any  flame.  It  dif¬ 
fers  remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire  ;  the  quantity  of 
empyreumatic  oil  being  far  lefs,  and  that  of  an  acid 
far  greater.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  it  futfers  no 
diffipation  :  nor  does  it  liquefy  like  refms  ;  but  conti¬ 
nues  unchanged,  till  the  heat  be  fo  far  incidafed  as  to 

O  4  / 

fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a  coal. 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a  vif- 
cous  adhefive  mafs,  called  mucilage  :  by  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  it  is  di  Solved  into  a  fluid,  which  proves  more  or 
lefs  glutinous  according  to  the  proportion  of  gum. 
It  does  notdiffolve  in  vinbus  fpirits,  or  in  any  kind  of 
oik  neverthelefs,  when  foftened  with  water  into  a  mu¬ 
cilage,  it  is  eafilv  mifcible  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and 
wkh  refms  ;  which  by  this  means  become  foluble  in 
watery  liquors  along  with’the  gum,  and  are  thus  ex¬ 
cellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

This  elegant  method  of  unitine  oils  with  aqueous 
liquors,  which  has  been  kept  a  fecret  in  few  hands, 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  Dr  Grew.  <(  I  took 
(fays  he)  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  pouring  it  upon  another 
body ,  I  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into 
a  perfect  milk-white  balfam  or  butter;  by  which  means 
the  oil  became  mingkable  with  any  vinous  or  watery 
liquor,  eafily  and  inftantaneonfiy  diffolving  therein  in 
the  form  of  a  milk.  And  note,  this  is  done  without 
the  lead  alteration  of  the  fmell,  take,  nature,  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  faid  oil.  By  fome  what  the  fame  means 
any  other  ftillatitious  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a 
milk-white  butter,  and  in  like  mariner  be  mingled  with 
water  or  any  other  liquor :  which  is  of  various  ufe  in 
medicine,  and  what  1  find  oftentimes  very  convenient 
and  advantageous  to  be  done.”  ( Grew  of  Mixture,  chap. 
v.  inji.  i.  $  7.)  This  inquiry  has  lately  been  further 
profecuted  in  the  firfl  volume  of  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London  ; 
where^.  various  experiments  are  related,  for  rendering 
oils,  both  effcntial  and  expreffed,  and  different  unftu- 
ous  and  re  fine  us  bodies,  foluble  in  water  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  gum.  Mucilages  have  alfo  been  ufed  for 
fufpending  crude  mercury,  and  fome  other  ponderous 
and  fnfoluble  fubftances:  the  mercury  is  by  this  means 
hot  a  little  divided  ;  but  it  is  found  that  the  particles 
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are  very  apt  to  run  together  or  fubfide,  if  a  pretty  con-  Elements, 
ftant  agitation  be  not  kept  up.  — ~ * 

As  oily  and  refinous  fubflances  are  thus  united  to 
water  by  the  means  of  gum,  fogums  may  in  like  man¬ 
ner  be  united  to  fpirit  of  wine  by  the  intervention  of 
refins  and  effcntial  oils  ;  though  the  fpirit  does  not 
take  up  near  fo  much  of  the  gum  as  water  does  of  the 
oil  or  refill.  f 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils,  or  ren¬ 
der  them  confident,  do  not  impede  the  dfffdution  of 
gum,  or  of  oils  blended  with  gum.  Alkaline  fake, 
on  the  contrary,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  though  they 
render  pure  oils  foluble  in  water,  prevent  the  foliation 
of  gum,  and  of  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  purg 
gum  be  diffolved  in  water,  ‘the  addition  of  any  alkali 
will  occafion  the  gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  a  confident  form  ;  if  any  oily  or  refinous  body 
was  previoufly  blended  with  the  gum;  this  alfo  fepa* 
rates, Aand  either  finks  to  the  bottom,  or-rifes  to  the 
top,  according  to  its  gravity. 

9  Gum-refin. 

By  gum-refin  is  underftood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  Gum-refin 
refin.  Many  vegetables  contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,pfwhat  * 
in  which  the  component  parts  are  fo  intimately  united,  compound^ 
with  the  inteipofition  perhaps  of  fome  other  matter, e^* 
that  the  compound,  in  a  pharmaceutical  view,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  dlftimfl  kind  of  principle  ;  the  whole 
mafs  diffolving  almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and  in  fpirit 
tuous  liquors  ;  and  the  foliations  being  not  turbid ;or 
milky,  like  thole  of  the  grofler  mixtures  of  gunrand 
refin,  but  perfectly  tranfparent.  Such  is  the  aflrin- 
gent  matter  of  biftort-root,  and  the  bitter  matter  of 
gentian.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  had  fome  par¬ 
ticular  name  for  this  kind  of  matter;  as  the  term 
gum  ref  n  is  appropriated  to  the  groflefl  mixtures,  in 
which  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts  are  but  loofely 
joined,  and  eafily  feparable  from  each  other. 

We  fhall  afterwards  find  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  imitate  this  natural  combination  by  art.  As  the 
effe&s  of  medicines  very  generally  depend  on  their 
folubility  in  the  ftomach,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  bring 
their  more  infoluble  part3,  fuch  as  refinous  and  oily 
matters,  into  the  flate  of  gum-refin  :  this  is  done,  as 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  former  article,  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  mucilage.  By  this  management  thefe  mat¬ 
ters  become  much  more  foluble  in  the  flomach  ;  and 
the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  caked  an  emulfion,  from  its 
whitifh  colour,  refembling  that  of  milk. 

10.  Saline  Matter. 

Of  the  faline  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  different 
kinds,  which  have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined  ; 
the  fweet  and  the  acid  ones  are  the  molt  plentiful  and 
the  hefl  known. 

There  have  lately,  however,  been  difeovered  a  con-  Various  ’ 
fiderable  variety  of  falts  in  different  vegetables.  The  falt&  in  ve- 
mild  fixed  alkali,  which  was  formerly  confidered  as  a  geiab!ees 
product  of  the  fire,  has  been  obtained  from  almofl  all 
plants  by  macerating  them  in  acids  ;  the  vegetable  al¬ 
kali  is  the  molt  common,  but  the  mineral  is  alfo 
found  in  the  marine  plants.  Befides  the  fixed  alkali, 
feveral  other  falts  have  been  detected  in  different  vege¬ 
tables  ;  fuch  as  vitriolated  tartar,  common  fait,  Glau¬ 
ber’s  falt,^  nitre,  febrifuge  fak,  and  felenite.  From 
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fome  experiments,  too,  the  volatile  alkali  ha3  beea  fup- 
pofed  to  exift  ready  formed  in  many  plants  of  the  cru¬ 
ciform  or  tetradynamian  tribe. 

It  Is,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  though  fome 
of  thefe  fait 8  are  really  products  of  vegetation,  others 
of  them  are  not  unfrequently  adventitious,  being  im¬ 
bibed  from  the  foil  without  any  change  produced  by 
the  functions  of  the  vegetable. 

The  juices  of  vegetables,  expofed  to  a  heat  equal 
to  that  of  boiling  water,  fuffer  generally  no  other 
change  than  the  evaporation  of  their  watery  parts  ; 
the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  with  fuch  of 
the  other  fixed  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the 
juice.  From  many  plants,  after  the  exhalation  of 
great  part  of  the  water,  the  faline  matter  gradually 
feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  into  little  folid 
maffes,  leaving  the  other  fubftances  diffolved  or  in  a 
moift  ftafce;  from  others,  no  means  have  yet  been  found 
cf  obtaining  a  pure  concrete  fait. 

The  falts  more  peculiarly  native  and  efTential  to  ve¬ 
getables  are  the  fwect  and  the  four  ;  thefe  two  are 
frequently  blended  together  in  the  fame  vegetable,  and 
fometimes  pafs  into  each  other  at  different  ages  of  the 
plant.  Of  the  four  falts  feveral  kinds  are  known  in 
pharmacy  and  in  the  arts ^Tuch  as  thofe  of  forrel,  of 
lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  &c.  The  faccharine  falts 
are  alfo  obtained  from  a  great  number  of  vegetables; 
they  may  in  general  be  eafily  difeovered  by  their  fweet 
tafte  :  the  fugar-cane  is  the  vegetable  from  which  this 
faline  matter  is  procured  in  greateft  quantity,  and  with 
moft  profit  in  commerce.  For  its  medicinal  and  che¬ 
mical  properties,  fee  Materia  Medica,  Art.  VII. 

The  fweet  and  four  falts  above-mentioned  diffolve 
not  only  in  water,  like  other  faline  bodies,  but  many 
of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  redded  fpirit  alfo. 
The  grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they 
are  almoft  always  accompanied  in  the  fubjeft,  diffolves 
freely  along  with  them  in  water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in 
great  meafure  left  behind.  Such  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  fpirit  takes  up,  are  almoft  completely  re¬ 
gained  by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes;  but  of  thofe 
which  water  takes  up,  a  conftderable  part  always  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  fait.  Hence  efTential  falts,  as  they  are 
called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  wa¬ 
tery  juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake 
largely  of  the  other  foluble  principles  of  the  fubjed  ; 
while  thofe  extraded  by  fpirit  of  wine  are  more  pure. 
‘By  means  of  re&ified  fpirit,  fome  produdionfi  of  this 
kind  may  be  freed  from  their  impurities.  Perfed  fac- 
charine  concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  indi¬ 
genous  fweets  may  be  thus  purified.  . 

‘  There  i«  another  kind  of  faline  matter  obtained  from 
fome  refinous  bodies,  particularly  from  benzoin,  which 
is  of  a  different  nature  from  the  foregoing  and  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  of  the  chemifts  to  be  a  part  of  the  cf- 
fential  oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with 
the  acid  more  predominant  or  more  difengaged  than 
in  the  other  kinds  of  coagulated  or  indurated,  oils. 
Thefe  concretes  diffolve  both  in  water  and  in  vinous 
fpirits,  though  difficultly  and  fparingly  in  both  :  they 
fliow  feveral  evident  marks  of  acidity,  have  a  fmell  like 
that  of  the  refin  from  which  they  are  obtained,  ex- 
hale  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  or  a  little 
o-reater,  and  are  inflammable  in  the  fire. 
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i  t.  Farina  or  flour. 


Part  I, 

Elements. 


This  fubftance  partakes  of  the  nature  of  gum,  but 
has  more  tafte,  is  more  fermentable,  and  much  more 
nutritive.  It  abounds  in  very  many  vegetables,  and  is 
generally  depofited  in  certain  parts,  feemingly  for  the 
purpofe  of  its  being  more  advantageoufly  accommo¬ 
dated  to  their  nourifhment  and  growth.  Several  of 
the  bulbous  and  other  root3,  fuch  as  thofe  of  potatoes, 
briony,  thofe  from  which  caffava  is  extn&ed,  falep, 
and  many  others,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  white 
facula  refembling  and  really  poffeffmg  the  properties 
offarna.  The  plants  of  the  leguminous  tribe,  fuch 
as  peas  and  beans,  are  found  alfo  to  abound  with  this 
matter.  But  the  largeft  quantity  of  farina  refides  in 
grains,  which  are  therefore  called  farinaceous.  Of 
this  kind  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  and  other 

fimilar  plants.  4* 

At  firft  fight  farina  appears  to  be  one  homogeneous  Farina,  ef 
fubftance  :  it  is,  however,  found  to  be  a  compound  of^at^cam- 
three  different  and  feparable  parts.  To  illuftrate  this,  % 

we  (hall  take  a3  an  example  the  farina  of  wheat,  being 
the  vegetable  which  affords  it  in  greateft  quantity,  and 
in  its  moft  perfedl  ftate.  To  feparate  thefe  different 
parts  we  form  a  pafte  with  any  quantity  of  flour 
and  cold  water;  we  fufpend  this  pafte  in  a  bag  of 
muflin  or  fuch  like  cloth  ;  we  next  let  fall  on  it  a 
ft  ream  of  cold  water  from  fome  height,  and  the  bag 
may  now  and  then  be  very  gently  fqueezed  ;  the  water 
in  its  defrent  carries  down  with  it  a  very  fine  white 
powder,  which  is  received  along  with  the  water  in  a 
veffel  placed  below  the  bag  :  the  procefs  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  no  more  of  this  white  powder  comes  off, 
which  is  known  by  the  water  |that  paffes  through  the 
bag  ceafing  to  be  of  a  milky  colour.  The  procefs  be¬ 
ing  now  finifhed,  the  farina  is  found  to  be  feparated 
into  three  different  fubftanccs:  the  glutinous  or  ve- 
geto-animal  part  remains  in  the  bag  ;  the  amyluin  or 
ftarch  is  depofited  from  the  water  which  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  veffel  placed  below  the  bag  ;  and,  laftly, 
a  mucous  matter  is  held  diffolved  in  the  fame  water 
from  which  the  ftarih  has  been  depofited:  this  mucous 
part  may  be  brought  to  the  confiftence  of  phoney,  by 
evaporating  the  water  in  which  it  is  kept  in  folution. 

Thefe  feveral  parts  are  found  alfo  to  differ  remark¬ 
ably  in  their  fen  fible  and  chemical  properties.  The 
vegeto-animsl  part  is  of  a  whitifh  grey  colour,  is  a  te¬ 
nacious,  du&ile,  and  elaftic  matter,  partly  poffeffmg 
the  texture  of  animal  membranes.  Diftilled  in  a  re¬ 
tort,  it  yields,  like  all  animal  matters,  a  true  volatile, 
alkali ;  and  its  coal  affords  no  fixed  alkali.  It  is  not 
only  in  foluble,  but  even  indiffufible,  in  water ;  both 
which  appear  from  its  remaining  in  the  bag  after'  long- 
continued  lotions.  Like  gums,  it  is  infoluble  in  alco¬ 
hol,  in  oils,  or  ether  ;  but  it  is  alfo  infoluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  yields  on  diftillation  produ&s  very  different 
from  thofe  afforded  by  gums:  it  is  theiefore  of  an 
animal  nature,  and  approaches  perhaps  nearer  to  the 
coagulable  lymph  of  animals  than  to  any  other  fub¬ 
ftance. 

The  fixed  alkali,  by  means  of  heat,  ffiffolves  the 
gluten  vegeto-animale ;  but  when  it  13  precipitated  from 
this  folution  by  means  of  acids,  it  is  found  to  have  loft 
its  elafticity.  The  mineral  acids,  and  -efpeciaily  the 

nitrous, 
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Elements,  nitrous,  arc  alfo  capable  of  difTolving  the  vegeto-ani- 
mal  part  of  the  farina. 

The  flarch,  amylum,  or  the  amylaceous  matter, 
makes  the  principal  part  of  the  farina.  As  we  before 
noticed,  it  is  that  fine  powder  depofited  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  which  has  pervaded  the  entire  farina  :  it  is  of  a 
y  greyifh  white  colour,  but  can  be  ren  lered  much  whiter 

by  making  it  undergo  a  certain  degree  of  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Starch  is  infoluklc  in  cold  water  ;  but  in  hot 
water  it  forms  a  tranfparent  glue :  hence  the  neceffity 
of  employing  cold  water  in  feparating  it  from  the  ve- 
gtto-animal  part.  Diflilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an 
acid  phlegm  ;  and  its  coal  sffords,  like  other  vege¬ 
tables,  a  fixed  alkaline  fr.lt.  As  it  arch  forms  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  farina,  it  is  probably  the  prineip  1  nu¬ 
tritive  conftituent  in  bread. 

The  mucous,  or  rather  the  mucofo  faceharine  mat¬ 
ter,  is  only  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  in  bread.  This 
fubftance  on  dift illation  is  found  to  exhibit  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  fugar.  The  ufe  of  this  matter  feems  to  be 
that  of  producing  the  vinous  fermentation  :  and  we 
may  obferve  once  for  all,  that  the  preparation  of  good 
bread  probably  depends  on  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
three  different  parts  above  dei'cribed;  viz.  that  the  vin¬ 
ous  fermentation  is  promoted  by  the  mneofo  faceharine 
part,  the  acetous  by  the  flarch,  and  the  putrid  by  the 
gluten  vegeto-animale.  From  different  ftates  or  de¬ 
grees  of  thefe  fevcral  ftages  of  fermentation  the  qua 
lities  of  good  bread  are  probably  derived. 

12.  Of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetables. 

Of  the  na-  The  colouring  matter  of  vegetable’s  feems  to  be  of 
ture<  fthe  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  gummy  and  refi- 
nrcurTf  nous  Partf*  18  *n  ™any  plants  equally  well  extraft- 
vegetaUes.  e<^  hy  water,  and  by  reci’fied  fpirit  :  it  is  alfo,  how¬ 
ever,  procurable  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  not  at  all  fo- 
Iuble  in  either  of  thefe  menftrua.  It  would  feem  that 
the  colouring  matter,  ftriftly  fo  called,  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  refearcbes  of  chemifts  It  is  only  the  bafe 
or  nidus,  in  which  the  real  colouring  matter  is  embo¬ 
died,  that  chemiftry  has  as  yet  reached  ;  and  on  the 
chemical  properties  of  this  bafe,  colours  are  capable  of 
being  extracted  by  different  menftrua,  and  of  being 
varionfly  accommodated  to  the  purpofes  of  dying. 
The  fubftance  from  which  the  colours  of  vegetables 
are  immediately  derived,  is  without  doubt  a  very  fub- 
tile  body.  Since  plants  are  known  to  lofe  their  co¬ 
lour  when  excluded  from  the  light  of  the  fun,  there  is 
reafon  to  think  that  the  immediately  colouring  fub- 
fh-nce  is  prim  rily  derived  from  the  matter  of  tlie  fun, 
fomc-what  elaborated  by  veget  bie  life. 

Many  of  thefe  dyes  are  evolved  or  varioufly  modi¬ 
fied  by  chemical  operations.  Thus  a  colouiing  nat¬ 
ter  is-  fomewhat  depofited  in  the  form  of  a  facula  du¬ 
ring  the  putrefnflioivof  the  vegetable;  in  others  it  is 
evolved  or  chanced  l  y  alum,  by  acids,  or  by  alkali. 
We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  any  part  of  the  vegetable 
may  be  the  bafe  of  tbe  colouring  matter.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  fclufcility  of  the  different  dyes  in  their 
proper  menftrua  ;  and  in  thefe  felutions  we  have  not 
been  able  to  feparate  the  real  colouring  matter  from 
the  bafe  in  which  it  is  invifcc  ted.  After  all,  then,  we 
muft  conclude,  that  a  full  inveftigation  of  this  fubjeft, 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  fublimer  parts  of  Che- 
Vol.  XIV.  Parti. 
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mistry,  than  to  the  Lufinefs  in  which  we  are  at  pre-  K?em cat-, 
fent  engaged. 

The  colouring  drugs  are  confidered  in  their  proper 
places. 

In  fmifhing  our  hiftory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
it  only  remains  that  we  fhould  offer  fomc 

General  Obfervations  on  the  foregoing  Principles .  ^ 

1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtain* Pra&kal 
able  only  from  a  few  vegetables  :  but  grofs  oil,  refin, 

gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to  be  common,  in ^etaV.lc». 
greater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all;  fomc  abounding  more 
with  one  and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  inti¬ 
mately  combined;  fo  as  to  be  extra&ed  together  from 
the  fubjeft,  by  thofe  diffolvents,  in  which  fome  of  them 
feparately  could  not  bediffolved.  Hence  watery  infu- 
fions  and  fpirituons  tindlurcs  of  a  plant,  contain  re- 
fpe&ively  more  fubftances  than  thofe  of  which  water 
or  fpirit  is  the  proper  diffolvent. 

3.  After  a  plant  lias  been  fuffbiently  infufed  in  wa¬ 
ter,  all  that  fpirit  extrafts  from  the  refiduum  may  be 
confidered  as  confifting  wholly  of  fuch  matter  as  di- 
reftly  belongs  to  the  aft  ion  of  fpirit.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  when  fpirit  is  applied  lirft,  all  that  water  ex¬ 
tracts  afterwards  may  be  confidered  as  confiding  only 
of  that  matter  of  which  water  is  the  direft  diffol¬ 
vent. 

4.  If  a  vegetable  fubftance,  containing  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  we  have  enumerated,  be  boiled  in  water,  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  whether  fluid  or  concrete,  and  the  camphor, 
and  volatile  effential  fait,  will  gradually  exhale  with  the 
fleam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  eolleftcd  by  receiving 
the  fleam  in  proper  veffeh  placed  beyond  the  aftion  of 
the  heat.  Tl»e  other  principles  not  being  volatile  in 
this  degree  of  beat,  remain  behind:  tbc  grofs  oil  and 
febaceous  matter  flc/t  on  the  top:  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  fubftance,  and  a  part  of  the  refill,  are  diffolved  by 
the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  form  by 
ftraining  the  liquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a  gentle  heat 
till  the  water  has  exhaled.  The  reft  of  the  refin,  ftill 
retained  by  the  fubjeft,  may  1  e  ext  rafted  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  Separated  in  its  proper  form  by  exhaling  the 
fpirit.  Orr  thefe  foundations  moll  of  the  fubftance3 
contained  in  vegetables  may  be  extracted,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  in  a  pure  1‘ate,  however  they  may  be  compounded 
together  in  the  fubjeft. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  tke  principles  is  found 
naturally  difengaged  from  the  others,  lying  in  diftinft 
receptacles  within  the  fubjeft,  or  extravafated  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  on  ti  e  furface.  Thus,  in  the  dried  roots  of 
angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  tbe  microfcope  difeovera 
veins  of  refin.  In  the  flower  cups  of  hypericum,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  orange-tree,  tranfparent  points  are 
dilHngnifhed  by  the  naked  eye:  which,  at  firft  view, 
feem  to  be  ho^s,  but  on  a  clofir  examination  are 
found  to  te  little  veficles  filled  with  effential  oil.  In 
the  b?rk  of  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  fome  other  trees, 
the  oily  receptacles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  co- 
pionfiy  fnpplied  with  the  o, ly  and  refinous  fluid,  that 
they  frequently  l:u.r ft,  tfpccially  in  tbe  warm  climates, 
and  difeharge  their  contents  in  great  quantities.  The 
acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  among 
ourfelvet, 'yield  almoft  pure  gummy  exudations.  Froin 
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Elements,  a  fpecies  of  afh  is  fecreted  the  faline  fweet  fubftance 
manna;  and  the  only  kind  of  fugar  with  which  the 
ancients  were  acquainted,  appears  to  have  been  a  na¬ 
tural  exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  The  foregoing  principles  are,  as  far  a9  is  known, 
all  that  naturally  exift  in  vegetables ;  and  all  that  art 
can  extract  from  them,  without  fuch  operations  as 
change  their  nature,  and  deftroy  their  original  quali¬ 
ties.  In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour, 
fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues,  of  the  fubjeft,  are 
almoft  always  found  concentrated. 

7.  In  fome  vegetables  the  whole  medicinal  activity 
refid es  in  one  principle.  Thus,  in  fweet  almonds,  the 
only  medicinal  principle  is  a  grofs  oil ;  in  horfe-radilh 
root,  an  efTential  oil  ;  in  jalap  root,  a  reftn  ;  in  marfli 
mallow  root,  a  gum  ;  in  the  leaves  of  forrel,  a  faline 
5icid  fubilance. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  refiding  in  one 
principle,  and  another  in  another,  thus  Peruvian  bark 
has  an  aflringent  refin  and  a  bitter  gum  ;  wormwood 
a  ftrong  flavoured  efTential  oil  and  a  bitter  gum  rejin. 

9.  The  grofs  infipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the 
fimple  infipid  gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fub- 
ftance3,  feem  to  agree  both  in  their  medicinal  qualities 
and  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

10.  But  efTential  oils,  refins,  and  gum-refins,  differ 
much  in  different  fukjeas.  As  efTential  oils  are  um- 
verfally  the  principle  of  odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  they  muff  differ  in  this  refpedt  as  muck  as 
the  fubje&s  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins 
frequently  partake  of  the  oil,  and  consequently  of  the 
differences  depending  on  it  ;  with  this  fuither  diver- 
fit^  that  the  grofs  refinous  part  often  contains  other 
powers  than  thofe  which  refide  in  oils.  Thus  from 
wormwood  a  refm  may  be  prepared,  containing  not 
only  the  ftrong  fmell  and  flavour  but  likewife  the  whole 
ftitternefs  of  the  herb  ;  from  which  laft  quality  the  oil 
is  entirely  free.  The  bitter,  aflringent,  purgative,  and 
emetic  virtue  of  vegetables,  refide  generally  in  different 
forts  of  refinous  matter,  either  pure  or  blended  with 
gummy  and  faline  parts;  of"  which  kind  of  combina¬ 
tions  there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component 
parts  can  fcarcely  be  feparated  from  each  other,  the 
whole  compound  d’ffolving  almoft  equally  in  aqueous 

and  fpirituons  menftrua.  . 

j  x. There  are  fome  fubflances  alfo,  which,  from  their 
being  totally  foluble  in  water,  and  not  in  fpirit,  may 
be  efteemed  to  be  mere  gums  ;  but  which,  neverthe- 
lefs,  poffefs  virtues  never  to  be  found  in  the  fimple 
gums.  Such  are  the  aflringent  gum  called  and 

the  purgative  gum  extracted  from  aloes> 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain 
fiibtile  principles  diffeient  in  different  plants,  of  too 
great  tenuity  to  be  colle&ed  in  their  pure  ftate,  and  of 
which  oils,  gums,  and  refins,  are  only  the  matrices  or 
vehicles.  This  inquiry  is  foreign  to  the  purpofes  of 
pharmacy,  which  is  concerned  only  about  grofier  and 
more  feniible  objeds.  When  we  obtain  from  an  odo¬ 
riferous  plant  an  efTential  oil,  containing  in  a  final! 
compafs  the  whole  fragrance  of  a  large  quantity  of  the 
fubjeft,  our  intentions  are  equally  anfwered,  whether 
the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  dired  odorous  matter, 
or  whether  it  ha9  diffufed  through  it  a  fragrant  prin¬ 
ciple  more  fubtile  than  itfelf.  And  when  this  oil  m 
tong  keeping  lofes  its  odour,  and  becomes  a  refm,  it  1% 
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equal  in  regard  to  the  prefent  confideration«,  whether  Elements, 
the  efled  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a  fubtile  prin- 
ciple,  or  from  a  change  produced  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  oil  itfelf. 

Sect.  II.  Animals . 

45 

From  the  hiftory  we  have  already  given  of  the  ve-  The  nature 
getabie  kingdom,  our  details  on  animal  fubflances  may  < T  animal 
in  many  particulars  be  confiderably  abridged.  All  u  anc^ 
animals  are  fed  on  vegetables,  either  dire&ly  or  by  the 
intervention  of  other  animals.  No  part  of  their  fub¬ 
ftance  is  derived  from  any  other  fource  except  water. 

The  fmall  quantity  of  fait  ufed  by  man  and  fome  other 
animals,  is  only  neceffary  as  a  fcafoning  or  ftimulns  to 
the  flomach.  As  the  animal  then  is  derived  from  the 
vegetable  matter,  we  accordingly  And  that  the  former 
is  capable  of  being  refolved  into  the  fame  principles  as 
thofe  ©f  the  latter.  Thus,  by  repeated  diftillations, 
we  ©btain  from  animal  fubflances,  water,  oil,  air,  an 
eafily  deftru&ible  fait,  and  charcoal.  Thefe  fecon- 
dary  principles  are  by  farther  proceffes  at  length  re- 
foluble  into  the  fame  proximate  principles  which  we 
found  in  vegetables,  viz.  water,  .air,  earth,  and  the 
principle  of  inflammability.  But  though  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubflances  are  funda¬ 
mentally  the  fame,  yet  thefe  principles  are  combined 
in  a  very  different  manner.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  that 
animal  fubflances  are  capable  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentations;  and  the  putrefa&ive,  into  which  they 
run  remarkably  faft,  is  alfo  different  in  fome  particu¬ 
lars  from  the  putrefadtion  of  vegetables  ;  the  efcape 
of  the  phlogifton  in  the  form  of  light  is  more  evident, 
and  the  fmell  is  much  more  offenfive,  in  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  animal  than  of  vegetable  fubflances.  The  pu¬ 
trefaction  of  urine  is  indeed  accompanied  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fetor,  by  no  means  fo  intolerable  as  that  of  other 
animal  matters :  this  we  fuppofe  to  be  owing  to  the 
pungency  deiived  from  the  volatile  alkali,  and  alfo  to 
the  urine  containing  lefs  inflammable  matter  than  the 
blood  and  many  other  fluids.  When  analyfed  by  a 
deftru&ive  heat,  animals  afford  prOduCts  very  different 
from  thofe  of  vegetables :  the  empyreumatic  oil  has  a, 
particular  and  much  more  fetid  odour ;  and  the  vola¬ 
tile  fait,  inftcad  of  being  an  acid,  as  it  is  in  moft  ve¬ 
getables,  is  found  in  animals  to  be  a  volatile  alkalj. 

Chemifts  have  fpoken  of  an  acid  procurable  from  .ani¬ 
mal  fubflances;  and  indeed  certain  parts  of  animal  bo¬ 
dies  are  found  to  yield  a  fait  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  by 
no  means  holds  with  animal  fubflances  in  general ;  and 
though  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  were  even  conclu- 
five,  it  is  confefledly  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  not  to- 
deferve  any  particular  regard.  In  fome  animals,  how¬ 
ever,  an  acid  exifts,  uncombined  and  ready  formed  in 
their  bodies.  This  is  particularly  manifeft  in  fome  in¬ 
fers,  efpecially  ants,  from  which  an  acid  refembling 
the  acetous  has  been  procured  by  boiling  them  in  wa¬ 
ter.  The  folid  parts  of  animal  bodies,  as  the  mufeles, 
teguments,  tendons,  cartilages,  and  even  the  bones, 
when  boiled  with  water,  give  a  gelatinous  matter  or 
glue  refembling  the  vegetable  gums,  but  much  more 
adheflve.  We  rauft,  however,  except  the  horny  parts 
and  the  hair,  which  feem  to  be  little  foluble  either  in 
water  or  in  the  liquors  of  the  flomach.  The  acids, 
the  alkalis,  and  quicklime,  are  alfo  found  to  be  power¬ 
ful  folvents  of  animal  matters.  It  is  from  the  folid 
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parts  that  the  greateft:  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  is  ob¬ 
tained  ;  it  arifes' along  with  a  very  fetid  empyreumatic 
oil,  from  which  it  is  in  fome  meafure  feparated  by  re¬ 
peated  rectifications.  This  fait  is  partly  in  a  fluid, 
and  partly  in  a  concrete  ftate  ;  and  from  its  having 
been  anciently  prepared  in  the  greatefl  quantity  from 
the  horns  of  the  hart,  it  has  been  called  fait  or  fpirit  of 
hartjhorn .  Volatile  alkali  is,  however,  procurable  from 
all  animals,  and  from  almoft  every  part  of  animal  bo¬ 
dies  except  fat.  Though  we  are  fometimes  able  to 
procure  fixed  alkali  from  an  animal  cinder,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  this  fait  did  not  make  any  part  of  the 
living  animal,  but  rather  proceeded  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  fome  faline  matter,  incapable  of  being  alii  infla¬ 
ted  by  the  fundlions  of  the  living  creature. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we  (hould 
firfl  examine  the  general  fluid,  or  blood,  fiom  whence 
the  refl  are  fecreted.  The  blood,  which  at  firfl.  fight 
appears  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid,  is  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  parts,  eaffly  feparable  from  each  other,  and  which 
the  microfcope  can  even  perceive  in  its  uncoagulated 
Hate.  On  allowing  it  to  (land  at  reft,  and  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  feparates  into  what  are  called  the 
crajfamentum  and  the  ferum .  The  craflamentum,  or 
cruor,  chiefly  confifts  of  the  red  globules,  joined  toge¬ 
ther  by  another  fubftance,  called  the  coagulable  lymph: 
the  chemical  properties  of  thefe  globules  are  not  as  yet 
underftood ;  but  they  feem  to  contain  the  greateft 
quantity  of  the  iron  found  in  the  blood.  The  ferum 
ia  a  yellowifti  fubvifcid  liquor,  having  little  fenfihle 
tafte  or  fmell :  at  a  heat  of  160  of  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
converted  into  a  jelly.  This  coagulation  of  the  ferum 
is  alfo  owing  to  its  containing  a  matter  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  in  the  craflamentum,  viz.  the  coagu¬ 
lable  lymph  :  whatever  then  coagulates  animal  blood, 
produces  that  effect  on  this  concrefcible  part.  Seve¬ 
ral  caufes,  and  many  different  fubftances,  are  capable 
of  effe&ing  this  coagulation  ;  fuch  as  conta&  of  air, 
heat,  alcohol,  mineral  acids,  and  their  combinations 
with  earths,  as  alum,  and  fome  of  the  metallic  falts. 
The  more  perfedf  neutral  falts  are  found  to  prevent 
the  coagulation,  fuch  as  common  fait  and  nitre. 

Of  the  fluids  fecreted  from  the  blood,  there  are  a 
great  variety  in  men  and  other  animals.  The  excre- 
mentitious  and  redundant  fluids  are  thofe  which  afford 
in  general  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  and 
empyreumatic  oil :  there  are  alfo  fome  of  the  fecreted 
fluids,  which,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  yield  products  in 
fome  degree  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  urine,  which  is  found  to  contain  in  the  greatefl: 
abundance  the  noted  fait  formed  from  the  phofphoric 
acid  and  volatile  alkali.  The  fat,  too,  has  been  faid 
to  differ  from  the  other  animal  matters,  in  yielding  by 
diftillation  a  ftrong  acid,  but  no  volatile  alkali.  Theie 
is  alfo  much  variety  in  the  quantity  and  ftate  of  the 
combination  of  the  faline  and  other  matters  in  different 
fecreted  fluids.  But  for  a  fuller  inveftigation  of  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  fubjedl,  we  refer  to  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  and  Physiology;  with  which  it  is  more 
immediately  connected  than  with  the  dements  of  phar¬ 
macy. 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vege¬ 
tables,  are  not  of  themfelves  foluble  either  in  water  or 
vinous  fpirits  :  but  they  may  be  united  with  water  by 
the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage.  Moil  of  them 
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may  be  changed  into  foap,  by  fixed  alkaline  falls;  Elements, 
and  be  thus  rendered  mifcible  with  fpirit  as  well  as  r—* 
water.  #  4g 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal-  Mifcellane- 
fubftances,  as  mufk,  civet,  caftor,  is,  like  effential  oil,  ous  onfer- 
foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  volatile  in  the  lieat 
boiling  water.  Carthufer  relates,  that  from  caftor  anmal 
a&ual  effential  oil  has  been  obtained  in  a  very  fmallftallces. 
quantity,  but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  d'ffufive  fmell. 

The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe 
parts  of  fundry  animal  fubftances  in  which  their  pe¬ 
culiar  tafte  refides,  are  diflblved  by  rectified  fpirit,  and 
feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and  gummy 
refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum 
of  vegetables,  diffolves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in 
oils :  like  gums  alfo,  it  renders  oils  and  fats  mifcible 
with  water  into  a  milky  liquor. 

Some  infeCts,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  con¬ 
tain  an  acid  juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  animal  juices,  which 
differ  greatly,  even  in  thefe  general  kinds  of  proper¬ 
ties,  from  the  correfponding  ©nes  of  vegetables.  Thus 
animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous  to  vegetable 
gummy  juices,  has  chis  remarkable  difference,  that 
though  it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  yet  on  confiderably  heating  the  mixture,  the  ani¬ 
mal-matter  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  and  con¬ 
cretes  into  a  folid  mafs.  Some  phyficians  have  been 
apprehenfive,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  certain  dif- 
eafes,  might  rife  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  produce  this 
dangerous  or  mortal  concretion  of  the  ferous  humours: 
but  the  heat  requifite  for  this  effeCt  is  greater  than  the 
human  body  appears  capable  of  fuftaining,  being  near¬ 
ly  about  the  middle  point  between  the  greateft  human 
heat  commonly  obferved  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ltrongly  dif- 
pofed  to  run  into  putrefa&ion  ;  they  putrefy  much 
fooner  than  vegetable  matters ;  and  when  corrupted, 
prove  more  offenfive. 

This  proofs  takes  place,  in  fome  degtee,  in  the 
bodies  of  firing  animals,  as  often  as  the  juices  ftaguate 
long,  or  are  prevented,  by  an  obftru&ion  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  emunCtories,  from  throwing  off  their  more  volatile 
and  corruptible  parts. 

During  putrefaCtion,  a  quantity  of  air  is  generated; 
all  the  humours  become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fi¬ 
brous  parts  more  lax  and  tender.  Hence  the  tym¬ 
pany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any  of  the  vif- 
cera,  or  the  imprudent  fuppreflion  of  dyfenteries  by 
aftringents ;  and  the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veffels 
obfervabk  in  feurvies,  &c . 

The  aaflamentnm  of  human  blood  changes  by  putre¬ 
faction  into  a  dark  livid-coloured  liquor  ;  a  few  drops 
of  which  tinge  the  ferum  with  a  tawny  hue,  like  the 
ichor  cf  fores  and  dyfenteric  fluxes,  as  alfo  the  white 
of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of  blood  drawn  from 
a  vein,  and  the  liquor  that  oozes  from  a  blifter  in  deep 
feurv/ea  and  the  advanced  ftate  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craflamentum  changes  a  large  quantity 
of  recent  urine  to.  a  flame  coloured  water,  fo  common 
in  feversand  in  the  feurvy.  This  mixture,  after  Hand¬ 
ing  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a  cloud  refembling  what  is 
feen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  diftempers,  with  fome 
N  11  z  oily 
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oily  matter  on  the  furface  like  the  fcum  which  floats 
on  fcorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  of  the  blood  depofites,  in  putrefn&ion, 
aTediment  ref  nnv  ling*  well-digefted  pus,  and  changes 
to  a  faint  olive-green.  A  ferum  fo  Far  putrefied  as  to 
become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to  be  icen  in  the  vef- 
fda  of  living  animals;  but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum  is 
to  be  dillinguifhed  by  the  green  colour  which  the  fleih 
acquires  in  corrupting.  In  falted  meats,  this  is  com¬ 
monly  afcribed  to  the  brine,  but  erroneoufly;  for  that 
has  no  power  of  giving  this  colour,  but  only  of  quali¬ 
fying  the  tafte,  and  in  fome  degree,  the  ill  effcfts  of 
Corrupted  rliments.  In  foul  ulcers  and  other  fores, 
where  the  ferum  is  left  to  Magnate  long,  the  matter  is 
likewife  found  of  this  colour,  and  is  then  always  acri- 
monious. 

The  putrcfa&ion  of  animal  fubflances  is  prevented 
or  retarded  by  molt  faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixed 
and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which  have  generally  been 
fuppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  etftft.  Of  all  the  falts 
that  have  been  made  trial  of,  feu- fait  feerns  to  refill 
putrefa£lion  the  le.  il  ;  in  final!  quantities  it  even  acce¬ 
lerates  the  procefs.  The  vegetable  bitters,  as  chamo* 
mile  flowers,  are  much  ftronger  antifeptics,  not  only 
preferving  flefh  long  uncojrupted,  hut  likewife  foroe- 
vhat  corre&iftg  it  when  putrid:  the  mineral  acids 
have  this  lad  effedl  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Vi¬ 
nous  fpirits,  aromatic  and  warm  fubflances,  and  the 
acrid  plants,  faifely  called  alkalefcent ,  as  feurvy-grafa 
and  horfe-radifh,  are  found  alfo  to  refill  putrefE&ion. 
Sugar  and  camphor  are  found  to  be  powerfully  anti-, 
feptic.  Fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,  is  likewife  thought 
to  refill  putrefaction  ;  but  above  all  the  vapours  of  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  in  the  form  of  air  (the  nitious  air  of  Dr 
Prieftley),  is  found  to  be  the  moil  effectual  in  prefer¬ 
ving  animal  bodies  from  corruption.  The  lift  of  the 
feptics,  or  of  thofe  fubftances  that  promote  putrefac¬ 
tion,  is  very  fhort  ;  and  fuch  a  property  las  only  been 
difeovered  in  calcareous  earths  and  magneSa,  and  a  very 
few  falts,  whofe  bafes  are  of  thefe  earths. 

It  is  obfervahle,  that  notwithilanding  the  ft roug  ten¬ 
dency  of  animal  matters  to  put  refaction,  yet  broths 
made  from  them,  with  the  admixture  of  vegetables, 
jnftead  of  putrefying  turn  four.  Sir  John  Pnngle  has 
found,  that  when  sn final  flefti  in  fubftance  is  beaten  up 
with  bread  or  other  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  water,  into  the  confidence  of  a.  pap, 
this  mixture  likewife,  kept  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of 
the  human  bo  !y,  grows  in  a  little  time  four;  while 
the  vegetable  matters,  without  the  flefh,  fuller  no  fuJi 

change.  -  . 

It  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  feClion,  that  iorrie 
few  vegetable-,  in  the  refolution  of  them  by  fite,  dif- 
cover  fome  agreement  in  the  matter  with  bodies  of 
the  animal  kingdom  ;  yielding  a  volatile  alkaline  fait 
in  confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the 
acid  or  fixed  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables 
afford.  In  animal  fubftances  alfo,  there  are  fome  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  general  analyfis  :  from  animal  fats,  as 
we  before  obferved,  inftead  of  a  volatile  alkali,  an  acid 
liquor  is  obtained  ;  and  their  empyreum^tic  oil  wants 
the  peculiar  offenfivenefs  of  the  other  animal- oils. 
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In  the  mineral  kingdom  is  found  a  fluid  oil  called  oil?  of  the 
naphtha  or  petroleum ,  floating  on  the  furiaee  of  waters,  numeral 
or  iffuing  from  clefts  of  rocks,  particularly  in  the  eaft-  kingdom, 
ern  countries,  of  a  ftrotig  fmell,  very  different  from  that 
of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  limpid  almoft  as  water, 
highly  inflammable,  not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
more  averfe  to  union  with  water  than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more 
or  lefs  tinged,  of  a  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a 
ftronger  or  weaker,  fmell.  By  the  admixture  of  con¬ 
centrated  acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat  or  confl  cl 
with  them,  they  become  thick,  and  at  length  confid¬ 
ent  ;  and  in  thefe  dates  are  called  bitumens . 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  like  the  corre- 
fponding  produfls  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wins,  but  much  more  diffi¬ 
cultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  iroft  part  only  par¬ 
tially  ;  they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to 
be  confide!  ably  ftronger  than  vegetable  produdls.  Their 
fmells  are  various  ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  date,  when  melted  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ftrong  feenr,  called  from  them  bituminous . 

The  folici  bitumens  are,  amber,  jet,  afphaltum,  or  Bitumen?, 
bitumen  of  Judea,  and  foflil  or  pit  coal.  All  thefe 
bitumens,  when  diftilled,  give  out  an  odorous  phlegm, 
or  water,  more  or  lef3  coloured  anil  faline  ;  an  aci  l, 
frequently  in  a  concrete  ftate  ;  an  oil,  at  fil'd  reiem- 
bling  the  native  petrolea,  but  foon  becoming  heavier 
and  thicker  ;  and,  laftly,  a  quantity  of  volatile  alkali 
is  obtained  :  the  refiduum  is  a  charry  matter,  differing 
in  its  appearances  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bitu¬ 
men  which  had  been  analyfed. 

From  the  obfervations  of  feveral  naturalifts,  it  i& 
probable  that  all  bitumens  are  of  vegetable  and  animal 
origin  ;  that  the  circumftances  by  which  they  differ 
from  the  refinous  and  other  oily  matters  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  are  the  natural  effeds  of  time,  or  of  an 
alteration  produced  on  them  by  mineral  acids;  or  per¬ 
haps  they  are  the  effect  of  both  thefe  caufes  combined. 

This  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  tince  bitumens,  on 
a  chemical  analylis,  yield  oil  and  volatile  alkali ;  neither 
of  which  are  found  in  any  other  minerals. 
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The  little  impropriety  of  joining  the  vegetable  and  Of  vegc- 
animal  earths  to  the  mineral,  mud  be  overlooked  ^or^}e,aa^- 
the  fake  of  bringing  both  under  one  fynoptical  view. ^‘eral 
Under  the  mineral  earths  are  included  Hones;  thefe  earth?, 
being  no  other  than  earths  in  an  indurated  ftate. — 

The  different  kinds  of  thefe  bodies  hitherto  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  are  the  following. 

\fti  Earths  foluble  in  the  nitrous ,  marine ,  and  vegetable 
acids  y  but  not  at  ally  or  exceeding  fparingly ,  in  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid.  IV hen  prewoujly  dijfolved  in  other  acids 9 
they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this  lofty  which 
thus  unites  with  them  into  inftpidy  or  nearly  injipid  con - 
crekSy  not  diJfoJuble  in  any  liquor . 

Of 
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Elements.  Of  this  kind  are, 

v-— v - '  x.  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  :  dfiingui/hed  ly  its 

being  convertible  in  a  fir ong fire ,  without  addition ,  into  an 
acrimonious  calx  called  quicklime .  This  earth  occurs  in 
a  variety  of  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom  :  the 
fine  foft  chalk,  the  confer  limeflones,  the  hard 
marbles,  the  tranfparent  fpars,  the  earthy  matier  con¬ 
tained  in  waters,  and  which  fep;x  rating  from  them  in* 
cruflates  the  Tides  of  the  caverns,  or  hangs  in  ificles 
from  the  top,  receiving  from  its  different  appearances 
different  appellations.  How  flrongly  foever  fome  of 
thefe  bodies  Lave  been  recommended  for  particular 
medicinal  purpofer,  they  r.re  fundamentally  no  other 
than  different  forms  of  this  calcareous  earth  ;  fimple 
pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fuperficisl  cha¬ 
racters  by  which  they  were  diflingnifhed  in  the  rnafs. 
Mod  of  them  generally  contain  a  greater  or  lefs  ad¬ 
mixture  of  fome  of  the  indiffoluble  kinds  of  earth  ; 
which,  however,  affi*&s  their  medicinal  qualities  no 
other  wife  than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their 
bulk.  Chalk,  appears  to  be  cne  of  the  purefl ;  and 
is  therefore  in  general  preferred.  They  all  burn  into 
a  flrong  quicklime  :  in  this  flats  a  part  of  them  dif- 
folves  in  water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  aflringent  and  lithontriptic  powers  that  have  been 
erroneoufly  aferibed  to  fome  of  the  earths  in  their  na¬ 
tural  Hate. 

During  the  calcination  of  calcareous  earths,  a  large 
quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  is  difeharged  :  the  abfence 
of  this  fluid  is  the  caufe  of  the  caufticity  of  quick¬ 
lime,  and  of  its  folubility  in  water  in  the  form  of 
lime-water.  For  a  more  full  inquiry  into  this  fub- 
je&,  fee  Fixed  Air,  &c. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  :  burning  into  quick¬ 
lime  like  the  mineral.  Of  this  kind  are  oyfler-Aitlls  and 
all  the  marine  fhells  that  have  been  examined  ;  though 
with  fome  variation  in  the  flrength  of  the  quicklime 
produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns  :  not  at  all  burning 
into  quicklime.  This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of 
folution  in  acids  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is 
accompanied  in  the  ftibje&s  with  a  quantity  of  gela¬ 
tinous  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long  boil¬ 
ing  in  water,  and  more  perfectly  by  burning  in  the 
open  air.  The  earth  may  be  extracted  alfo  from  the 
bone  or  horn,  though  difficultly,  by  means  of  acids  ; 
whereas  vegetables  j  nd  the  foft  parts  of  animals  yield 
their  pure  earth  by  burning  only. 

2c/,  Earths  foluble  with  eafe  in  the  vitriolic  as  well  as 

other  acids ,  and  yielding ,  in  all  other  combinations  there¬ 
with,  f  aline  concretes  foluble  in  water . 

1.  Magnefia  alba  :  lompqpng  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a 
bitter  purgative  fait  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found 
naturally  in  a  pure  Hate.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts  ;  from  the  bit¬ 
ter  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryflallization  of 
fea-falt  from  fea-watcr;  and  from  the  fluid  which 
remains  uncryflillized  in  the  putrefa&ion  of  fome  forts 
of  rough  nitre.  The  afhts  of  vegetables  appear  to  be 
nearly  the  fjime  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Aluminous  earth  '  com  pop ng  with  the  vitriolic  acid 
a  very  finngem  fait.  This  earth  alfo  has  not  been 
found  T.dturrFy  pure  It  is  obtained  from  alum;  which 
is  no  other  than  a  combination  of  it  with  the  vitrio- 
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lie  acid  ;  it  may  likewife  be  extra&ed,  by  flrong  boil-  Element^ 
ing  in  that  acid,  from  clays  and  bole?. 

3  d.  Earths  which  ly  digefling  in  acids ,  either  in  the  cold 

or  in  a  moderate  warmth,  are  not  at  all  djfolved. 

1.  Aigillaceous  earth:  becoming  hard ,  or  acquiring 
an  additional  hardnefs,  in  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth 
there  are  feveral  varieties,  differing  in  fome  particular 
properties  :  as  the  purer  clays%  which  ^hen  moiflened 
with  water  form  a  very  vifeous  mafs,  difficultly  dif- 
fufihle  through  a  larg  r  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and 
flowly  fubfiding  from  it  ;  boles,  left  vifeous,  mpre 
readily  mifcihle  with  water,  and  more  readily  fuhfi- 
ding;  and  ochres,  which  have  little  or  nothing  of  the 
vifeofity  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  are  commonly  im¬ 
pregnated  w  ith  a  yellow  or  red  ferruginous  calx. 

2.  CryflaUine  earth  :  naturally  hard,  fo  as  to firike 
/parks  with  fieel ;  becoming  friable  in  a  fir  011  g  fire.  Of 
this  kind  are  flints,  cryHals,  See.  which  appear  to  con- 
fifl  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  differing  in  the  purity, 
hardnefs,  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

3.  Gypfeous  earth  :  reducible  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a 
foft  powder ,  which  unites  with  water  into  a  mnfs,  fome- 

what  vifeous  and  tenacious  while  vioifi,  but  quickly  drying 
and  becoming  hard .  A  'greater  heat  deprives  the  powder 
of  this  property ,  without  occaponing  any  other  alteration . 

Such  are  the  tranfparent  felenites  ;  the  fibrous  flony 
mafles  improperly  called  Rnglifh  talc  ;  and  the  granu¬ 
lated  gypfia  or  plufier  of  Paris  ltones.  Though  thefe  bo¬ 
dies,  however,  have  been  commonly  thought  to  be 
mere  earths,  of  a  diflindl  kind  from  the  refl,  they 
appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthetical  experi¬ 
ments,  to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mine¬ 
ral  calcareous  earth  with  vitriolic  acid. 

4.  Talky  earth  :  fcarcely  alterable  by  a  vehement  fire . 

The  mafles  of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or 
leafy  texture  ;  more  or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glit¬ 
tering,  fmooth  and  unffuous  to  the  touch  ;  too  flexible 
and  elafiic  to  be  eafily  pulverifed  ;  foft,  fo  as  to  be 
cut  with  a  knife,  kn  thefe  refpedts  fome  of  the  gyp¬ 
feous  earths  nearly  refem!  le  them,  but  the  difference 
is  readily  difeovered  by.  fire  ;  a  weak  heat  reducing 
the  gypfeous  to  powder,  while  the  flrongefl  makes 
no  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than  fomewhat  dim i- 
nifhing  their  flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  un&uofity. 

III.  Metals. 

5* 

Of  metals,  the  next  divifion  of  mineral  bodies,  the  Metals, 
mofl  obvious  chara&ers  are,  their  peculiar  bright  Perfe^ 
afpedt,  perfed  opacity,  and  great  weight;  the  lighted  ulher 
of  them  is  fix,  and  the  heaviefl  upwards  of  19  times 
heavier  than  an  eq*ual  bulk  of  water. 

To  underfland  the  writers  in  chemiflry,  it  is  proper 
to  be  informed,  that  metals  are  fubdivided  into  the 
perftft,  the  imperfect,  and  the  femimetals. 

Thofe  poffefled  of  dudility  and  malleability,  and 
which  are  not  fenfihly  altered  by  very  violent  degrees 
of  heat,  are  called  perfect  metals  :  Of  thefe  there  are 
three  ;  gold,  filver,  and  platina.  It  is,  however,  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  mark  of  their  indeflrudibility  by  fire 
is  only  relative:  and  indeed  modern  chemifls  have 
been  able,  by  a  very  intenfe  degree  of  heat,  to  bring 
gold  Into  the  fUte  of  a  calx}  or  fomething  very  nearly 
refembling  it. 
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Tliofe  metallic  fubftances  which  poflefs  the  diftinc- 
tive  properties  of  the  perfe£l  metals,  but  in  a  lefs  de¬ 
gree,  are  called  the  imperJeH  metals  *  fhefe  are,  cop* 
per,  iron,  tin,  lead. 

Laftly,  thofe  bodies  having  the  metallic  charaders 
in  the  moll  imperfect  date,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which 
have  no  ducMity  ?.nd  the  lcaft  fixity  in  the  lire,  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Jemi-metals  i  Thefe  are, 
regulus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  regulus  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  regulus  of  arfenic  ;  which  laft  might  be 
rather  conlidered  as  the  boundary  between  the  metal- 
lie  and  the  faline  bodies. 

Mercury  has  been  generally  ranked  in  a  clafs  by  it- 

felf.  .  .  _  f 

All  metallic  bodies,  when  heated  m  clofe  veffels, 
melt  or  fufe.  This  fufton  takes  place  at  different  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  in  different  metals ;  and  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  this  procefs  produces  any  change  in  the  me¬ 
tals,  provided  it  be  conduced  in  clofe  veffels.  Me¬ 
tals,  expo  fed  to  the  combined  a&ion  of  air  and  fire, 
are  converted  into  an  earth-like  fubftance  called  calx  : 
by  this  procefs,  which  we  call  calcinationy  the  metal 
fuffers  remarkable  changes.  From  the  diftin£live  marks 
we  have  before  given  of  the  metallic  bodies,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  perfect  metals  are  mod  (lowly, 
the  imperfeft  more  quickly,  and  the  femi-metala  mod 
eafily  and  fooned,  affe&ed  in  this  operation.  This 
earth-like  powder,  or  calxy  is  found  to  poffefs  no  me¬ 
tallic  afpe£i,  but  is  confiderably  heavier  than  the  me¬ 
tal  before  its  calcination  :  it  has  no  longer  any  affi¬ 
nity  with  metallic  bodies,  nor  even  with  the  metal 
from  which  it  has  been  produced. 

Befides  this  method  of  calcining  metals  by  air  and 
fire,  they  may  likewife  be  brought  into  the  date  of 
a  calx,  by  diffolving  them  in  acids,  from  which  they 
may  be  afterwards  freed  by  evaporating  the  acid,  or 
by  adding  to  the  folution  an  alkaline  fait.  Metals  are 
»lfo  fometimes  dephlogidicated  by  detonation  with 
sdre.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties  is  ge¬ 
nerally  acompanied  with  a  remarkable  alteration  in 
their  medicinal  virtues  :  thus  quickfilver,  which  taken 
into  the  body  in  its  crude  date  and  undivided,  feems 
ina&ive ;  proves,  when  calcined  by  fire,  even  in  fmall 
dofes,  a  drong  emetic  and  cathartic,  nnd  in  fmaller 
ones,  a  powerful  alterative  in  chronical  diforders ; 
while  regulus  of  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  is  changed 
by  the  fame  treatment, .  from  a  high  degree  of  viru¬ 
lence  to  a  date  of  ina&ivity. 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  heat  be¬ 
low  ignition :  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a  red  or 
low  white  heat,  run  into  a  'tranfparent  jrlafs  ;  the 
others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not  without  ex¬ 
treme  vehemence  of  fire.  Both  the  calces  and  glades 
itfcover  their  metallic  form  and  qualities  again  by  the 
fkilful  addition  of  any  kind  of  inflammable  fubdance 
that  does  not  contain  a  mineral  acid.  *1  his  recovery 
of  the  metallic  calces  into  the  metallic  form  is  called 
reduction.  During  this  procefs  an.  eladic  aerial  fluid 
efcapes,  which  is  found  to  be  pure  air. 

Is  the  converfion  of  metals  into  calces  owing  to  the 
difeharge  of  phlogifton,  or  to  the  abforption  of  pure 
air  ?  And  is  the  reduction  to  be  aferibed  to  the  ab¬ 
forption  of  phlogidon,  or  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air  ? 
And  again,  Is  the  calcination  to  be  explained  by  the 
difeharge  of  phlogidon  and  confequent  precipitation 
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of  pure  air  ?  And  is  the  redu&ion  effefted  by  the  Element!, 

abforption  of  phlogidon,  either  furnifhed  by  inflam-  . ^ 

mable  bodies  or  precipitated  in  confequence  of  the 
difeharge  of  pure  air  ?  On  thefe  quedions  there  is 
much  difpute  among  modern  chemids  :  We  thought 
it  only  neceffary  to  date  them  here,  as  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  fubjecl  is  by  no  means  the  province  of  ..phar¬ 
macy.  We,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  retain  the 
do&rine  of  Stahl :  and  we  do  this  the  more  readily, 
becaufe  it  has  been  followed  in  our  article  Chemistry, 
and  becaufe  it  is  abundantly  clear  in  its  illudration  of 
the  pharmaceutical  precedes.  We  do  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  to  reje£l  any  modern  difeovery  which  may  ferve 
to  illuftrate  our  fubje&s. 

All  metallic  bodies  diffolve  in  acids  ;  fome  only  in 
particular  acids,  as  filver  and  lead  in  the  nifrous:  fome 
only  in  compofitions  of  acids,  as  gold  in  a  mixture  of 
the  nitrous  and  marine  :  and  others,  as  iron  and  zinc, 
in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  diffolve  in  alkaline  liquors, 
as  copper  :  and  others,  as  lead,  in  expreffed  oils.  Fu- 
fed  with  a  compofition  of  fulphur  and  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  they  are  all,  except  zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubftances,  diffolved  in  faline  liquors, 
have  powerful  effe&s  in  the  human  body,  though  many 
of  them  appear  in  their  pure  flate  to  be  inadlive. 

Their  adlivity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  acid  combined  with  them  :  d  hus  lead,  which 
in  it*  crude  form  has  no  fenfible  effect,  when  united 
with  a  fmall  portion  of  vegetable  acid  into  cerufs,dif- 
covers  a  low  degree  of  the  flyptic  and  malignant  qua¬ 
lity,  which  it  fo  flrongly  exerts  when  blended  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid  into  what  was  call¬ 
ed  faccharum  faturnly  but  now  more  properly  fal  plum* 
biy  or  plumbum  acetatum :  and  thus  mercury,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  marine  acid,  forms  the  violent 
corrofive  fublimate,  which  by  diminifhing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  acid  becomes  the  mild  medicine  called  mercuri - 
us  dulcis . 


IV.  Acids. 
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The  fait 9  of  this  order  are  very  numerous  ;  but  asObferva- 
we  are  at  prefent  treating  of  Minerals,  it  is  only  there- uons  on  tht 
fore  the  mineral  er  fojjil  acids  we  mean  to  fpeak  of  macid>> 
this  place. 

Thefe  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  con¬ 
cretes  from  which  they  have  been  principally  extradt- 
ed  ;  the  vitriolic  from  vitriol,  the  nitrous  from  nitre 
or  faltpetre  ;  and  the  marine  or  muriatic  from  common 
fea-falt.  The  form  they  are  generally  in,  is  that  of  a 
watery  fiuid  :  They  have  all  a  remarkable  attra&ion 
for  water  :  They  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  air  with 
rapidity  and  the  generation  of  heat.  Although  heat 
be  produced  by  their  union  with  water,  yet  when 
mixed  with  ice  in  a  certain  manner,  they  generate  a 
prodigious  degree  of  cold.  Acids  change  the  purple 
and  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a  red:  they  refill 
fermentation  ;  and  laftly,  they  imprefs  that  peculiar 
fenfatien  on  the  tongue  called  fourtiefsy  and  which  their 
name  imports.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they 
are  all  highly  corrofive,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  fafely 
touched,  unlefs  largely  diluted  with  water,  or  united 
with  fuch  fubllances  as  obtund  or  fuppvefs  their  aci¬ 
dity.  Mixed  haftilv  with  vinous  fpirits,  they  raife  a 
violent  ebullition  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a  co¬ 
pious  difeharge  of  noxious  fumes  s  a  part  of  the  acid 
r  unite* 
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Elements,  unites  intimately  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into  a  new 

-v - compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  /pint.  It 

is  obfcrvable,  that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  this  union  with  fpirit  of  wine  than  either  of 
the  other  two  ;  neverthelefs,  many  of  the  compound 
falts  refulting  from  the  combination  of  earthy  and 
metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  are  foluble  in  that  fpi¬ 
rit,  while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not.  All 
thefe  acids  effervefee  ftrongly  with  alkaline  falts  both 
fixed  and  volatile,  and  form  with  them  neutral  falts  ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  difeover  no  marks  either  of  an  acid  or 
alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  liquor ;  the  acid  part  being  blended 
with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  without  which  it 
would  be  diffufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour:  the  vi¬ 
triolic  ftands  in  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  con* 
denfation  as  to  afTume  commonly  an  oily  confidence 
(whence  it  is  called  oil  of  vitriol ),  and  in  fome  circum* 
ilances  even  a  folid  one.  Alkaline  falts,  and  the  fo- 
lublc  earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors 
only  the  pure  acid  part :  fo  that  the  water  may  now 
be  evaporated  by  heat,  and  the  compound  fait  left  in 
a  dry  form. 

From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with  the 
three  different  alkalis,  and  with  the  feveral  foluble 
earths  and  metallic  bodies,  refult  a  variety  of  faline 
compounds  $  the  principal  of  which  {hall  be  parties 
larifed  in  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  date, 
is  much  more  ponderous  than  the  other  two  ;  it  emits 
no  vifible  vapour  in  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  but 
imbibes  moifture  which  incrcafes  its  weight :  the  ni¬ 
trous  and  marine  emit  copious  corrofive  fumes,  the 
nitrous  yellowifh  red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If 
bottles  containing  the  three  acids  be  flopt  with  cork, 
the  cork  is  found  in  a  little  time  tinged  black  with 
the  vitriolic,  corroded  into  a  yellow  fubftance  by  the 
nitrous,  and  into  a  whitifh  one  by  the  marine. 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a  charter  of  one  of  the 
claffes  of  earths,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates 
them  when  they  are  previoufly  diffolved  in  any  other 
acid  :  it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame  principle  this 
particular  acid  may  be  dillinguifhed  from  all  others. 
This  character  ferves  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure 
Hate,  but  likewife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are  foluble 
in  water.  If  a  folution  of  any  compound  fait,  whofe 
acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a  folution  of  chalk  in 
a-ny  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  part  from  the 
fubftance  with  which  it  was  before  combined,  and  join 
itfelf  to  the  chalk,  forming  therewith  a  compound  ; 
which,  being  no  longer  foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders 
the  whole  milky  for  a  time,  and  then  gradually 
fubfides. 

This  acid  may  be  diltinguiflied  alfo,  in  compound 
falts,  by  another  criterion  not  lef3  ftrongly  marked  : 
If  any  fait  containing  it  be  mixed  with  powdered 
charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed  in  a  clofe  veffel  to 
a*  moderately  ftrong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  with  the 
dire&ly  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal,  and  compofe 
therewith  a  genuine  fulphur.  Common  brimftone  is  * 
no  other  than  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a 
fmali  proportion  of  inflammable  matter.  With  any 
kind  of  inflammable  matter  which  is  not  volatile  in 
dole  veffels^-as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or 
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of  bitumens,  this  acid  compofes  always  flie  fame  iden¬ 
tical  fulphur.  * 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  with  whatever  kind  of  body 
it  be  combined,  is  both  diftinguifhed  and  extricated  by 
means  of  any  inflammable  fubftance  being  brought  to 
a  ftate  of  ignition  with  it.  If  the  fubjedft  be  mixed 
with  a  little  powdered  charcoal  and  made  red  hot,  a 
•deflagration  or  fulmination  enfues,  that  is,  a  bright 
flame  with  a  hifling  noife ;  and  the  inflammable  matter 
and  the  acid  being  thus  confumed  or  difiipated  together, 
there  remains  only  the  fubftance  which  was  before  com¬ 
bined  with  the  acid,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  aflies 
afforded  by  the  coal. 

Thefe  properties  of  the  nitrous  acid  deflagrating 
with  inflammable  fubftances,  and  of  the  vitriolic  form¬ 
ing  fulphur  with  them,  ferve  not  only  as  criteria  of  the 
refpedtive  acids  in  the  various  forms  and  difguifes,  but 
likewife  for  difeovering  inflammable  matter  in  bodies, 
when  its  quantity  is  too  imall  to  be  fenfible  on  other* 
trials. 

All  thefe  acids  will  be  more  particularly  examined 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  of  them  apart.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  other  mineral  acids  which  are  of 
importance  to  be  known:  thefe  are,  aqua  regia;  acid 
of  borax;  fparry  acid;  and,  laftly,  fixed  airf  which  has- 
of  late  been  called  aerial  acid ,  or  acid  of  chalk . 

Aqua  regia  has  been  generally  prepared  by  a  mixture 
of  certain  proportions  of  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids. 
It  is  of  little  avail  in  pharmacy  whether  we  confider- 
it  as  a  diflinft  acid,  or  only  as  a  modification  of  the 
muriatic.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  muriatic  acid 
when  diftilled  with  manganefe  (a  peculiar  fofiile  fub¬ 
ftance,  (howing  a  remarkab*e  attradion  toiphlogifton), 
fuffers  a  change  which  renders  it  capable  of  diffo! ving 
gold  and  platina.  Whether  this  change  be  produced 
by'  the  acid  acquiring  a  redundance  of  pure  air,  or  by 
its  being  deprived  of  phlogifton,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to 
decide.  This  experiment,  however,  renders  it  probable, 
that  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  common  ngua  regia  is  only' 
fnbfervient  to  accomplifhing  the  fame  change  in  the 
muriatic  acid  which  is  produced  by  diftilling  that  acid 
with  manganefe. 

As  aqua  regia  has  been  only  ufed  in  the  nicer  ope¬ 
rations  in  chemiftry,  and  in  the  art  of  affaying,  we 
think  it  unneceffary  to  fay  more  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  acid  of  borax ,  or  Ji dative  fait  of  Homberg>  may 
be  extra&ed  from  borax,  a  neutral  fait,  whofe  bafe 
is  mineral  alkali.  It  has  alfo  been  found  native  iiv 
the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  in  Tufcany.  It  is  a  light, 
cry  8  alii  zed,  concrete  fait ;  its  tafte  is  fenfibly  acid  ;  it 
is  difficultly  foluble  in  watery  but  the  folution  changes 
blue  vegetable  colours  to  a  red.  With  vitrefeent  earths 
it  fufes  into  a  white  glafs :  it  unites  with  the  other  al¬ 
kalis,  with  magnefla,  and  with  quicklime.  The  falts 
refulting  from  thefe  combinations  are  very  imperfe&Iy 
known.  The  fait  has  been  called  fedative,  from  its 
fuppofed  virtues  as  an  anodyne  and  refrigerant  remedy ; 
but  modern  phyficians  have  very  little  faith  in  this  once 
celebrated  drug. 

The  fparry  acid  is  fo  called  from  its  being  extradled 
from  a  foflrl  called  fparry  fluor,  or  vitreous  /par.  It  is 
not  yet  determined  whether  it  be  a  diftindt  acid ;  and 
as  it  has  not  yet  been  employed  for  any  purpofe  in 
pharmacy,  we  think  it  would  be  improper  to  attempt* 
any  farther  account  of  it  here, 
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Befides  the  acids  above-mentioned,  there  have  alfo 
been  difeovered  acids  feemingly  of  a  particular  nature, 
in  amber,  in  arfenic,  and  in  black-lead  :  but  as  thefe 
have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  ufe  in  pharmacy, 
they  cannot  properly  have  a  place  in  this  article. 

We  now  come  to  the  laft,  but  perhaps  the  moft 
generally  diffufed,  acid  in  nature  :  this  is  the  aerial 
acid,  or 

Fixed  Air. 

In  our  pharmaceutical  hi ftory  of  this  body,  we  fhall 
only  make  ufe  of  the  two  names  Jixed  air  and  aerial 
add ,  being  thofe  mod  generally  ufed,  and  which  in 
our  opinion  are  mod  applicable  to  our  own  fubje&. 
Fixed  air  is  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  being  only  Jixed 
when  in  a  date  of  combination  with  calcareous  earth 
or  other  fubdances  from  which  it  may  be  extricated. 

It  has  received  many  different  names,  according  to  the 
fui  dances  from  which  it  is  difengaged,  and  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  concerning  its  nature  :  it  is  the  gas 
JllveJre  of  Helmot,  the  fixed  air  of  Dr  Black,  the  acid 
of  chalk ,  calcareous  gas ,  mephitic  gas ,  mephitic  acid ,  and 
aerial  acid)  of  many  modern  chemifts.  In  accommo¬ 
dating  our  account  of  it  to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy, 
it  is  moft  convenient  to  confider  it  as  an  acid.  The 
aerial  acid  may  be  extricated  by  heat,  or  by  other 
acids,  from  all  calcareous  earths  ;  that  is,  frorn  all 
tbofe  earths  which  by  calcination  are  converted  Into 
quicklime;  fuch  as  chalk,  marble,  limeftone,  fea-fhel.ls, 
&e.  It  is  likewife  extricated  from  mild,  fixed,  and 
volatile  alkalis,  and  from  magnefia  alba.  Thus,  if 
the  vitriolic,  or  almod  any  other  acid,  be  added  to  a 
quantity  off  calcareous  earth  or  mild  alkali,  a  brifk  ef- 
fervefcence  immediately  enfues;  the  fixed  air,  or  aerial 
acid,  is  difeharged  in  bubbles  ;  and  the  other  acid  takes 
its  place.  If  this  procefs  be  conduced  with  an  ap¬ 
paratus  to  be  afterwards  deferibed,  the  aerial  acid,  now 
feparated  from  the  calcareous  earth,  may  be  received 
and  preferred  in  clofe  veffels.  When  thus  difengaged, 
it  affumes  its  real  chara&cr,  viz.  that  of  a  permanently 
elajiic fluid.  Fixed  air  is  alfo  feparated  in  great  quan¬ 
tity  during  the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ters.  When  a  calcareous  earth  is  deprived  of  this  acid 
by  heat,  it  is  converted  into  the  cauftic  fubftance  quick¬ 
lime.  When  alkalis,  fixed  or  volatile,  are  deprived  by 
any  means  of  their  aerial  acid,  they  are  rendered  much 
more  cauftic,  incapable  of  cryftallization,  or  of  effer- 
vefeing  with  other  acids.  They  are  alfo  in  this  deaerated 
ft  ate  much  more  powerful  in  diffolving  other  bodies. 
By  recombining  this  acid  with  quicklime,  calcined 
magnefia,  or  alkali,  any  of  which  had  been  deprived  of 
it,  thefe  iubftances  again  affume  their  former  weight 
anl  properties.  Thefe  bodies,  then,  when  combined 
with  aeral  acid,  are  called  mild ;  a3  mild  calcareous  earth , 
mild  alkali ,  See.:  and  when  deprived  of  this  acid  they 
are  called  caujlic  ;  as  cauftic  calcareous  earths ,  cauftic  al¬ 
kali,  See.  ;  but  as  magnefia  is  not  rendered  cauftic  by 
calcination,  there  would  perhaps  be  lefs  danger  in  calling 
them  aerated  and  deaerated.  The  aerial  acid  is  more 
difpofed  to  unite  with  cauftic  calcareous  earth  (quick¬ 
lime)  than  with  any  other  fubftance ;  next  co  that,  its 
attraction  is  for  fixed-  alkali,  then  for  magnefia,  and 
iaftly  for  volatile  alkali.  We  fhall  afterwards  find  that 
thefe  relative  powers  of  the  different  fubftance3  to  unite 


with  this  acid,  lay  the  foundation  of  many  important  idcmtnu. 
precedes  in  pharmacy.  '  q 

When  we  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  aerial  acid 
into  lime-water,  the  liquor  inftantly  affumes  a  white 
colour,  and  the  lime  gradually  precipitates,  leaving  the 
water  clear  and  taftclefs :  the  lime  in  this  experiment 
has  abforbed  the  acid,  and  has  therefore  become  mild 
or  aerated  earth.  The  aerial  acid  is  capable  of  being 
abforbed  by  water,  and  the  water  thus  impregnated 
precipitates  lime  in  lime-water;  but  if  a  certain  larger 
quantity  of  this  impregnated  water  be  added,  the  lime 
is  rediffolved,  and  the  liquor  recovers  its  tranfparency.  , 
Water  impregnated  with  aerial  acid  is  capable  of  dif¬ 
folving  iron  ;  and  in  this  way  are  formed  native  and 
artificial  chalybeate  waters.  Zinc  is  alfo  foluble  in  the 
fame  liquor.  This  acid  is  eafily  expelled  from  the 
water  by  removing  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  by* 
boiling,  and  even  by  time  alone,  if  the  veffel  be  not 
kept  clofe  (hut.  Fixed  air  extinguifhes  flame,  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  cautioufly 
managed  :  like  other  acid3  it  changes  the  blue  colours 
of  vegetables  to  a  red,  and  communicates  an  acidulous 
tafte  to  the  water  impregnated  with  it.  The  attra&ion 
of  the  aerial  acid,  even  to  quicklime,  is  but  feeble  ;  as 
we  know  of  no  other  acids  whatever  that  are  not  able 
to  difengage  it. 

From  thefe  feveral  fads  it  will  appear  obvious,  that 
mild  or  ejfervefcing  alkalis ,  whether  fixed  or  volatile, 
aie  really  neutral  falts,  compounded  of  the  aerial  acid 
and  pure  alkali  :  like  other  acids,  it  unites  with  thefe 
bodies,  diminiflies  their  caufticity,  and  effedfs  their 
cryflallization.  In  fpeaking,  theiefore,  of  pure  alkali , 
we  ought  to  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  in  the  caujlic  or 
deaerated  Hate ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  thofe  which  are 
deprived  of  their  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid,  with  which 
they  formed  a  compound  fait.  Many  other  piopertie* 
of  this  acid  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  have  now  no¬ 
ticed  all  thofe  which  we  thought  were  concerned  in  the 
bufinefs  of  pharmacy.  We  fhall  have  occafion  to  recur 
to  the  lubjedt  when  we  come  to  the  preparation  of  fe¬ 
veral  compound  drugs.  , 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  what  pnffes  in  the  com¬ 
binations  of  acids  with  different  fubllances. 

If  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable 
acid,  as  vinegar,  and  formed  into  a  neutral  fait,  on 
adding  to  this  compound  fome  marine  acid,  the  acetous 
acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally  in  a 
moderate  heat,  leaving  the  marine  in  poffefiion  of  the 
alkali :  the  addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  like  manner 
difpo fiefs  the  marine,  which  now  arifts  in  its  proper 
white  fumes,  though  without  fuch  an  addition  it  could 
not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of 
heat :  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous 
gives  way  in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  led  fumes,  and  leaving 
only  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diffolved  in  an  acid, 
the  addition  of  any  earthy  body  that  is  diffoluble  in 
that  acid  will  precipitate  the  metal :  a  volatile  alkaline 
fait  will  in  like  manner  precipitate  the  earth  :  and  a 
fixed  alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile  ;  which  laft  being 
readily  exhaled  by  heat,  the  remaining  fait  will  be  the 
fame  as  if  the  acid  and  fixed  alkali  had  been  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  firft,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the 
other  bodies* 

The 
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Element  The  power  in  bodie#  on  which  thefe  various  tranf- 
u~ pofitions  and  combinations  depend,  is  called  by  the 
Thefe  tranf- chemifts  affinity  or  elective  attraction  ;  a  term,  like  the 
pofitions,  Newtonian  attraction ,  defigned  to  exprefs  not  the  caufe, 
&c.  of  bo-  but  the  efFedl.  When  an  acid  fpontaneoufly  quits  a 
dies  rpetal  to  unite  with  an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater 

caiuknity  0Jfintty  or  attraction  to  the  alkali  than  to  the  metal :  and 
or  eleCJive  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  affinity 
attraction,  to  fixed  alkali  than  to  the  volatile,  they  mean  only  that 
it  will  unite  with  the  fixed  in  preference  to  the  volatile; 
and  that  if  previoufly  united  with  a  volatile  alkali,  it 
will  forfake  this  for  a  fixed  one. 

The  do&rine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  a  very 
extenfive  ufe  in  chemical  pharmacy  :  many  of  the  offi¬ 
cinal  proceffes,  as  we  ffiall  fee  hereafter,  are  founded 
on  it :  feveral  of  the  preparations  turn  out  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  would  Le  expe&ed  by  a  perfon  unac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  properties  of  bodies  ;  and  feveral 
of  them,  if,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs,  or  other 
caufes,  they  prove  unfit  for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be 
rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes,  by  fuch  tranf- 
pofitions  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  affinities. 
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We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a  tabic  of  the  prtndipal  Elements. 
affinities  obferved  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed 
from  that  of  the  famous  Bergman.  See  other  tables  £Xplana- 
for  more  general  purpofes  in  the  article' Chemistry,  tion  of  the 
The  table  is  to  be  thus  underflood.  The  fubftance  table  of  fin 
printed  in  capitals,  on  tlV  top  of  eakh  feriee,  has  the 
greateft  affinity  with  that  immediately  under  it,  a  lefs 
affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  feries : 
that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has  been  combined 
with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  bodies  will  difunite  them  ;  the  intermediate  body 
uniting  with  the  uppermofi:  body  of  the  feries,  and 
throwing  out  the  remote  one.  Thus,  in  the  firfl  feries 
of  the  affinities  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  a  fixed  alkali  be¬ 
ing  placed  between  the  acid  and  iron,  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  wherever  vitriolic  acid  and  iron  are  mixed 
together,  the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will 
unite  with  the  acid,  and  occafion  the  iron  to  be  fepa- 
rated.  Where  feveral  fubftances  are  exprefled  in  one 
feries,  it  is  to  be  underflood,  that  any  of  thofe  bodies 
which  are  nearer  to  the  uppermofi,  will  in  like  man¬ 
ner  difengagfe  from  it  any  of  thofe  which  are  mor<?- 
rempte. 
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Cases  of  double  electee  Attractions. 
By  WATER. 
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T.  Epfom  fait  with 
Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

2.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 

with 

Mild  mineral  alkali* 

3.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 

Nitrous  felenite, 

4.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 

Mercurial  nitre. 


5.  Saltpetre 

with 

Luna  cornea, 

6.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 

Luna  cornea, 

7.  Regenerated  tartar 

with 

Mercurial  nitre,. 


>  , 
O  * 


1.  Vitriolated  tartar  and 
Common  magnefia. 


2.  Glauber’s  fait 
and 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 


2.  Vitriolic  felenite 
and 

Saltpetre. 


4.  Vitriol  of  mercury 
and 

Saltpetre. 


5.  Lunar  cauftic 
and 

Cubic  nitre.. 


6.  Vitriol  of  filver 
and 

Febrifugal  fait. 


7.  Acetous  mercurial  fait 
and 

Saltpetre. 


I.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 

Common  fait,. 


By  HEAT.4 

~  1 


2.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 

Regenerated  tartar. 


3.  Vitriol  of  mercury 

with 

Common  fait, 

4.  Crude  antimony 

with 

Corrofive  fublimate. 


<u 


.Common  fal  ammoniac 
and 

Glauber’s  fait. 


2.  Acetous  ammoniacal 

fait  and 

Vitriolated  tartar* 

3.  Glauber’s  fait.  . 

and 

Corrofive  fwblimate. 


4.. Butter  of  antimony 
and 

Fi&itious  cinnabar. 


*  Ch  a  p.  II:  Of  the  Pharmaceutical  apparatus, 

5.7  One  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutical 
The  appli-  apparatus  confifts  in  contrivances  for  containing  and 
cation  of  applying  fire,  and  for  directing  and  regulating  its  pow- 
amportaOce  er-  Of  thefe  contrivances  called  furnaces ,  there  are 
sti  pharma-  different  kinds,  according  to  the  conveniency  of  the 
ceutical  place,  and  the  particular  purpofes  they  are  intended 
yrepara-  t0  anfwer#  We  (hall  here  endeavour  to.give  a  general 
idea  of  their  ftrudlure,  and  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  built ;  and  for  particulars  refer  the  reader 
to  Furnace;  and  Chemistry,  page  450. 
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The  moft  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  (Love,  other-  5 8 
wife  called  the  furnace  for  open  fire .  This  is  ufually 
made  of  an  iron  hoop,  five  or  fix  inches  deep  ;  with  a°f  ° 
grate  or  fome  iron  bars -acrofs  the  bottom,  for  fupport- 
ing  the  fuel.  It  either  (lands  upon  feet,  fo  as  to  be 
moveable  from  place  to  place  ;  or  is  fixed  in  brick-work. 

In  this  lad  cafe,  a  cavity  is  left  under  the  grate,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  allies  that  drop  through  it ;  and  an  aper¬ 
ture  or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this  afh-pit,  ferves  both 
for  allowing  the  alhes  to  be  occafionally  raked  out,  and 
for  admitting  air  to  pafs  up  through  the  fuel.  This 
furnace  is  defigned  for  fuch  operations  as  require  only 
a  moderate  heat ;  as  infufion,  decodion,  and  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  liquids.  59 

A  deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,  parallclopipe- Wind  ^ 
dal,  widening  upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures  ;Uace' 
formed  of,  or  lined  with,  fuch  materials  as  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  fuftaining  a  ftrong  fire  ;  with  a  grate  and  afh- 
pit  beneath,  as  in  the  preceding  ;  and  communicating 
at  the  top  with  a  perpendicular  pipe,  or  chimney ; 
makes  a  wind  furnace. 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  heightof  the  chimney, The  heat  of 
the  greater  will  be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  fur- the  fire  iiu 
nace,  and  the  more  intenfely  will  the  fire  burn  ;  pro*creafcd  in 
vided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is  fufficient  to  allow  a^efe  (ur- 
free  pafTage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can  receive [heperpev 
through  the  grate  ;  for  which  purpofe,  the  area  of  thedicular 
aperture  of  the  chimney  (hould  be  nearly  equal  to  thehe!Sht.°f 
area  of  the  interftices  of  the  grate.  tile  cJu!a* 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  confifts  of  moveable  pipes, nC^’ 
made  to  fit  upon  each  ether  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the 
length  can  be  occafionally  increafed  or  diminiftied,  the 
vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be  increafed  or  diminiftied 
in  the  fame  proportion.  gT 

In  furnaces  whofc  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  ad  van-  Another 
tage  may  be  procured  on  another  principle.  As  the  ?leth°d  of 
intenfity  of  the  fire  depends  wholly  upon  the  quantity  of^^”5 
air  fuccefllvely  pafiing  through  and  animating  the  burn¬ 
ing  fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  moft  vehement  fire 
may  be  fuppreffed  or  reftrained  at  pleafure,  by  clofing 
more  or  lefs  either  the  a(h-pit  door  by  which  the  air 
is  admitted,  or  the  chimney  by  which  it  pafTes  off ;  and 
that  the  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs  raifed  again,  by  more 
or  lefs  opening  thofe  paffages.  A  moveable  plate,  or 
regifter,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  chimney,  affords 
commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of  the  paffage, 
and  confequently  of  regulating  the  heat.  This  is  moft 
conveniently  accomplished  by  keeping  the  afh-pit  door 
entirely  (hut,  and  regulating  the  heat  by  a  range  of 
holes  in  a- damping  plate;  each  hole  is  provided  with 
a  proper  pin,  whereby  we  may  (hut  it  at  pleafure  Thefe 
holes  may  be  made  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each 
ether  ;  the  fmalleft  being  confidered  as  one,  the  next 
to  it  in  fize  muft  have  twice  the  opening,  the  next  to 
that  tkmblc  of  the  fecond,  Sc c.  ;  and  fo  on  to  the 
number  of  feven  or  eight  5  and  by  combining  thefe 
holes  varioufly  together,  we  can  admit  any  quantity 
of  air  from  1  to  128  ;  as  1.  2.  4.  8.  16.  32.  64* 

128.  See  Furnace,  g.  507. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind-furnaces ; 
one,  with  the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of 
the  furnace  ;  the  other  with  the  chimney  on  one  fide* 
and  the  mouth  clear. 

Ihi 


Elements 

in 

Obferva- 
tions  on 
two  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds 
■of  wind 
furnaces. 


W  I.  F  H  A  fe  U 

In  t'tve  fell,  -fitter  die  tipper  -part  <af  the  furnace  Is 
contracted  to  fuch  an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may 
fit  npon  it ;  or  it  is  cohered  with  an  arched  dome,  or 
with  a  flat  plate,  hawing  a  like  aperture  in  the  middle. 

As  in  this  difpofition  of  the  chimney,  the  infide  of  the 
furnace  cannot  be  come  at  from  above,  a  door  is  made 
in  the  fide,  a  little  above  the  grate,  for  fupplying  the 
fuel,  infpefting  the  matter  in  the  fire,  &c. 

For  performing  fufions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible, 
or  melting  velTel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the 
fuel,  with  a  flip  of  brick,  or  fome  other  like  fupport, 
between  it  and  the  grate,  to  keep  the  cold  air,  which 
■enters  underneath,  from  ftriking  on  its  bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a  reverberatory,  that  is  for  difill. 
Jation  in  long-necked  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron 
fears  are  placed  acrofs,  above  the  fire,  for  fupporting 
■the  vefiel,  whole.  neck  comes  out  at  an  aperture  made 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture  Ihould  be 
raade  in  the  fide  opposite  to  the  door  above-mentioned  ; 
or  au  leaft  fo  t emote  from  it,  that  the  receiver,  -fitted 
«n  the  neck  of  the  diftilling  veffel  without  the  furnace, 
inay  not  he  in  the  operators  way  when  he  wants  to  flir 
the  fire  or  throw  in  frefh  fuel. 

1  he  other  kind  of  wind-furnace  communicates,  by 
an  aperture  rn  its  back  part  near  the  top,  either  with 
an  upright  pipe  of  its  own,  or  with  the  chimney  of 
the  room  ;  m  which  laft  cafe,  all  other  paffages  into 
the  chim  ney  mu  ft  be  clofed.  Here  the  mouth  of  the 
■furnace  ferves  for  a  door,  which  may  be  occafionally 
covered  with  a  plate  or  1 3e.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fur- 
commonly  ufed  for  fufion  in  a  crucible. 

This  laft  conftrii(ftion,  by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  clear,  affords  the  conveniency  of  letting  into 
it  a  boiling  or  evaporating  pan,  a  copper  ft  ill,  an  iron 
pot,  for  diftdhng  bartfhorn,  an  iron  fed-pot,  or  other 
4 ike  vefTel s,  of  fuch  a  fi*e  that  they  may  be  fupport ed 
«n  the  furnace  by  their  rims.  The  mouth  being  thus 
.occupied  by  the  veflek,  a  door  muft  be  made  in  the 
fide  for  fupplying  and  ft irring  the  fuel. 

When  a  furnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a 
land*  bath,  it  is  moft  commodious  to  have  the  fed 
placed  on  a  long  iron  plate,  fmmi&ed  with  a  ledge  of 
-freeftone  or  brick-work  at  each  fide.  The  mouth  of 
the  furnace  is  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of  this 
plate;  and  the  canal  by  which  the  furnace  communi¬ 
cates  with  its  chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  carried 
along  under  the  plate,  the  plate  forming  the  upper 
fide  of  the  canal.  In  this -kind  of  fed-bath,  digeftious, 

.*  requiring  different  degrees  of  heat,  may  be  car-. 

•Tied  on  at  once  ;  for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from 
the  end  over  the  furnace  to  the  other. 

When  large  veffels,  as  Hills  and  Iron  pots  for  dittil- 
ing  hart  thorn  and  aquafortis,  are  fixed  in  furnaces, 


C  Y. 


ns 


ait  uacu  in  menaces,  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  vefiel  is  com¬ 
monly  made  to  reft  upon  folid  brick -work. 

The  large  ftiU,  whole  bottom  is  narrow  in  propor- 
tlOn  to  it«  hptn-lvfe  _ •  m  ,  r 


the  larger  way,  fiave  part  of  their  great  weight  borne  Elrtwat*! 
tip  by  three  ftrong  pins  or  truniohs  at  equal  diftamett 
round  the  pot  towards  the  middle  reaching  into  a 
brick- work  :  fo  that  lefs  fupport  being  neceiTary  under¬ 
neath,  a  greater  fuitface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  ex- 
pofed  to  the  immediate  a&ion  of  the  fire. 

If  a  furnace*  communicating  with  its  chimney  by 
a  lateral  canal,  as  in  the  fand-fnrrface  above-mentioned, 
be  carried  to  a  confiderable  height  above  the  part 
where  this  canal  enters  it,  and  if  it  be  filled  with  fuel 
to  the  top,  and  clofdy  covered,  the  fuel  will  burn  no 
higher  than  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through 
w  nch  the  air  paffes  off ;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
lower  part  of  the  fuel  confumes,  it  will  be  fupplied 
by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its  place.  Hencd 
in  this  furnace,  called  an  athancr ,  a  conftant  heat  may 
be  kejpt  up  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  without 
attendance. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  re- 
ceives  the  fuel,  is  commonly  made  to  widen  a  little 
downwards,  that  the  coals  may  fall  the  more  freely  ; 
but  not  fo  mnch  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at  bottom 
may  be  too  ftrongiy  preffed.  A  fmall  aperture  is 
made  oppofite  to  tire  canal  or  flue,  or  a  number  of 
openings  according  to  the  fize  of  the  furnace  and  the 
•  egree  of  heat  required,  for  fupplying  the  air,  which 
n  more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  manner  than 
through  the  grate*  ;as  the  interfaces  of  the  grate  are 
in  time  choaked  up  by  the  allies. 

Fhis  furnace  is  defigned  only  for  heating  bodies  ex- 

t°.,t-  •,It*canai  or  flQe’  as  in  the  fand-furnace 
already  defenbed,  paffes  under  a  fand-bath  or  water- 

S  ;/Vhf  fartlher,cnd  of  wfll'ch  «  rifes  perpendicii- 

7taLh°f  ffCH  S,hei^d8  may  occafton  a  fufficient 
draught  of  air  through  the  fire. 

whT|V-'lmayr  be  wiJe  as  t0  correfpond  to  the 
hole  height  of  the  fire-place.  A  regifter  or  Aiding 

plate,  placed  between  the  flue  and  the  furnace,  enable 
m  to -.no-cafe  or  diminifli  this  height,  and  confequent- 
J  of  fire,  at  pleafurc.  If  the  fpace  be¬ 

neath  the  flue  be  inclofed  to  the  ground,  the  heat  in 

oneJ^e  hgaild  t(0,tllC,mater,'al5  of  furnaces,  the  fixed  Of  theUv 
ones  are  built  of  bricks,  cemented  together  by  fome ,erials  of 

good  loam  or  clay.  Any  kind  of  loam  or  clayey  com- "  hich  fur* 
pofition  that  is  of  a  proper  degree  of  tenacity;  which,  3!^ 
when  made  into  a  pafte  with  water  and  well-worked 
does  not  flick  to  the  fingers, and  which,  when  thorough- 
ly  dned,  neither  cracks  nor  melts  in  a  vehement  fire, 

«s  fit  for  ufe.  f  he  purer  and  more  tenacious  clays  re- 
quire  to  have  their  tenacity  leffened  by  an  admixture 
of  fand,  or  rather  of  the  fame  kind  of  clay  burnt  and 
grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  ftrong  iron  or 
copper  plates,  lined,  to  the  thieknefs  of  an  inch  or 


tion  to  its  height,  and  w£rfe  weight,  when  ffiR  <2®  of  da^  -wt  h 

with  liquor,  requires  great  part  of  it  to  be  thus  fim-  for  this  ufe  mav  be  beaten  ’  W.h,ch 


with  liquor,  requires  great  part  of  it ’to  be  thus  fup- 
■ported,  expofea  but  a  ftaailfurface  to  the  aft  ion  of  the 
hre  underneath.  To  make  up  for  this  difadvantage, 
the  heat,  which  rrfes  at  the  further  end  of  a  long  nar¬ 
row  grate,  is  conveyed  all  round  the  fides  of  the  vefiel 
y  a  Ipiral  canal,  which  communicates  at  top  with  a 
•common  chimney.  ^ 

‘  -Thc'Pat8  for  diftilling  hartlhorn  and  aquafortis  in 


r  , t  •  r  V  7 - uumpoiiuon  ;  which 

for  this  ufe  may  be  beaten  with  fome  hoife-dun*,  chop¬ 
ped  ttraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow.  ^ 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a  bufineft 
of  moderate  extent,  may  be  formed  of  the  larger  kind 
of  common  black-lead  melting-pots,  by  cutting  a  door 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  the  afli-pit,  another  above 
this  for  the  fire-place,  and  introducing  a  circular  iron 
grate  of  fuch,  a  fize  as  way  reft  between  the  two.  door*. 

*  For 


cg6 

Element?. 


PHARMACY. 


Fart-k 


For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  method  of  pre- 
paring  furnaces,  fee  Furnace. 

Baths. 


64 
Of  two 
kinds  of 


Where  a  ftrong  decree  of  heat  is  requilite,  as  in 
the  f  11  lion  of  metals,  &c  the  veffel  containing  the  fub- 
baths.'and  jed  matter  is  placed  among  the  burning  fuel,  or  wri¬ 
the  peculiar  mediately  over  it:  this  is  called  operating  in  a  nake 
advantages  ,  Where  a  ftnaller  heat  is  fufficient,  and  the  vellel 
0i  eaClK  employed  is  either  of  glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds 
of  earthen  ware,  the  fand  bath  or  water-bath  is  ufed  to 
defend  the  veffel  from  the  immediate  adion  o.  the  hre, 
and  to  render  the  heat  lefs  flu&uating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  peculiar  advantages  ana 
inconveniences.  In  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through 
every  part  of  the  fluid  :  whereas  in  fand  it  varies  in 
•different  parts  of  one  perpendicular  line,  decreafi.ig 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be  made 
to  .eceive,  or  to  tranfmit  to  veffels  immerfed  in  it, 
above  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  via.  that  which  . sfut- 
ficient  to  make  it  boil ;  and  hence  it  fecu.es  effe&n  - 

«?  d“B!r 


flour  and  water,  or  of  linfeed  meal  (that  is,  the  cake 
left  after  the  expreffion  of  oil  of  linfeed),  are  fuf&cient 

lute?.  .  .  _  fl 

Sometimes  clay  and  chalk  are  mixed  up  mtoapattc* 
and  fpread  upon 'flips  of  paper;  and  fometimes  gum- 

arabic  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  clay,  and  mixed  up  in  the 

fame  manner.  ....  ,  . 

Wet  bladders  contrad  fo  flrongiy  by  drying,  that 
they  not  .infrequently  break  the  veffels:  and  the  fat 
lute  of  Mr  M.cquer,  which  is  a  compofition  of  clay 
and  chalk  with  oil,  is  too  clofe  for  tnoft  operations. 
Where  very  elaflic  fleams  arc  to  be  condenfed,  we  arc 
often  obliged,  even  where  the  common  lutes  are  em¬ 
ployed,  to  leave  or  make  an  opening  which  may  be 
cccafionally  flopped  by  a  plug:  by  this  means  we  give 
paffage  to  a  part  of  thefe  vapours,  which  prevents  the 
bui fling  of  the  veffels  and  facilitates  the  condenfatioti 
of  the  reft.  If  We  wi(h  to  collet  incondenfibie  va¬ 
pours,  we  receive  them  into  a  jar  inverted  under  a  ba- 
fon  of  water,  or  quickCUer,  as  ii  tifually  done  in  the 
analyfis  of  vegetables  by  fire.  ...  , 

Betides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  required  fome  other 


ly  againft  any  danger  of  an  excefs 10  eat  m  lvi:e,  for  joining  veffels  together  in  operations 

L  •*-« ha" 

^  .  •  r  1  r  r irli  1 


vantage  renders  it  ufelefs  for  proceffes  which  require  a 
greater  heat,  and  for  which  land  or  other  fol.d  inter- 
media  are  neceffarily  employed.  There  is  t.us  con¬ 
venience  alfo  in  the  fand-bath  that  the  heat  may 
be  readily  diminifhed  or  increa.ed  about  anv_  parti¬ 
cular  veffel,  by  railing  it  higher  out  ot  the  fan  dor 
linking  it  deeper;  that  different  fubjeds  may  be  ex- 
poled  to  different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  hre  ,  and 
that  it  keeps  the  veffels  fteady.  The  fand  made  chorne 
of  Ihould  be  a  large  coaife  grained  kind,  feparated 
from  the  finer  parts  by  walking,  and  from  little  ftones 
by  the  fieve. 

Costing  ofGuAssES,  Lutes. 


which  fee  Chemistry,  rT  6^4,  605. 

Vessels. 


In  this  place,  we  fnall  only  give  the  operator  a  few- 
general  cautions  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  veffels 
deflpned  for  containing  the  fubjeft  ;  and  refer  their  de- 
feription,  to  the  account  of  the  operations  in  which 
they  are  employed.  See  likewife  Chemistry,  n  557* 

^Metalline  veffels  poffefs  the  advantage  of  being  able f 
to  bear  fudden  alterations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  ot  he-  ma*lSf 
inu  very  ftrong,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  confining  ela- of  ether 
flic  fleams.;  but,  except  thofe  made  of  geld  or  fiber, veffels. 

„.  , _  they  are  readily  co..oded  by  acids,  even  by  the  mild 

TnHbme  o-  Some  proceffes  require  to  be  corrod^alfo  by  aTkaline  liquors,  and  by  feme  neutral 

aret  n  V  the  fire  without  cracK.ng,  much  better  than  tome  in  b  ftar.ding  in  the  cold  ;  for  even  le- 

8nak£dfire*  which  are  thicker,  and  in  5*  {°;c7may  *  Lied  in!  clean  copper  veflfel  with- 

All  ghffes,  or  other  veffels  that  are  apt  *  QUt  Reiving  from  it  any  tafte  or  ill  quality  ;  whereas, 

the  fire,  mud  be  cautiou  y  nea  e  ’  .  p  ’:/>  e<4  foCT  ;n  the  cold,  it  foon  diffolves  fo  much  as  to  contradi  a 

flow  degrees :  and  wh«  the  £>ctf .  »  **  ^  The  tia,  with  which  copper- vefleU  are 

flionld  be  as  fiowly  cooled,  unlefs  "here  F  ijned,  •  llke,v:fe  a  fenfible  impregnation  to 

b«  broke.  .0  get  out  ofc  k", ,  &  .hi.  iropregn,.!..  .If.  M  «* 

llmations :  in  this  czL  it  ,  .  ,  jjj  f  innocent,  more  efpecially  as  a  quantity  of  ieid  is  com- 

the  hot  glafs  fuddenly  to  the  colder,  ^;W.Hfoon  «■  ^  w;th^hc  From  the  want  of  tr.nfp.nrt,. 

occafion  it  to  crack,  than  o  e  g  _  j„  t]iefe  veffels,  we  are  alfo  deprived  of  the  advantage 

the  fublimatcd  matter  among  the  fe.es  by  «  •  J  different  changes  during  the  operation . 

^  The  ^earthen  veffels  poffefs  none  of  the  defirab, 

llelS  ?rS  "  -  r°  -ated  over,  to  the  thicknefs  of 


tta&  of  cold  air  on  fupp  ytug  re  ue  ,  ...  £or  cj1€m;c-a]  operations,  except  that  of  ffi- 

&c.  the  glafs  is  to  be  coated  over,  to  the  thicknefs  o  ■_  violent  degrees  ot  heat,  without  being 

about  half-a-crown,  with  Windlor  K»m,  o^ten ^  ^  melle^or  otherwife  changed.  Thefe  veffels  are  lefs 

water  into  a  proper  confidence  -  P^  liable  to  external  cracks  Horn  fudden  applications  of 

fome  horfe-dung,  or  with  the  other  clayey  co  ,  an4  coldj  whcn  they  are  made  with  a  certain 

lions  above-  mentioned.  focuring  proportion  of  fand,.  than  with  pure  clay.  Blacs  lead, 

Thefe  compofitions  ferve  alfo  as  a  lute,  ior  S  P  F  •  ed  w;th  foe  clay,  makes  the  veffels  foflain  no- 

foe  junftures  of  the  veffels  m  the  “f  ‘V^dfftiLtioii  lent  degrees  and  fodd enumerations  of  heat  furpnfingly 
latile  falls  and  fpir.ts  of  animals  :  ‘^11:  Irude  clay,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fand  by  vio- 

of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  mo.ftened  with  a^fo  h  and  tben  mixed  with  raw  day,  is  alfo  found 

fiued  for  thofe  "TXZ 
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where  fand  might  be  corroded :  but  of  all  kinds  of 
earthen  ware,  the  mod  perfeft  is  porcelain,  compofed 
of  the  fined  clay  mixed  with  a  dony  matter  capable 
ef  melting  in  a  violent  heat.  This,  however,  is  too 
codly  an  article  for  general  ufe.  Reaumur  difeovered 
a  method  of  imitating  porcelain,  by  melting  the  coar- 
fer  kinds  of  glafs  with  a  mixture  of  fand  and  clay  : 
this  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  of  the  colour  of  por¬ 
celain,  to  be  much  ftronger  than  glafs,  and  to  bear 
the  mod  fudden  changes  of  beat  and  cold  that  we  have 
Occafian  to  apply*  There  has  not  hitherto  been  any 
manufacture  of  this  ware,  and  of  courfe  it  has  not 
come  into  general  ufe. 

The  common  earthen  veflels  are  of  a  loofe  porous 
texture ;  and  hence  are  apt  to  imbibe  a  confiderabie 
quantity  of  certain  liquids,  particularly  of  thofe  of 
the  faline  kind  ;  which  foon  difeover  that  they  have 
penetrated  the  vefTel,  by  (hooting  into  faline  effloref- 
cences  on  the  outfide.  Thofe  which  are  glared  have 
their  glazing  corroded  by  acids :  by  vinegar,  and  the 
acid  juices  of  fruits,  as  well  as  by  the  dronger  acids  of 
the  mineral  kingdom.  And  as  this  glazing  confids 
chiefly  of  vitrified  lead,  the  impregnation  which  it 
communicates  to  thefe  liquors  is  of  a  very  dangerous 
kind.  If  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a  glazed 
earthen  veffel,it  will  yield, on  being  infpifTated,  a  pure 
fal  plumbi,  that  is,  a  fait  compofed  of  leadfcand  the  ace¬ 
tous  acid. 

The  veffels  called,  from  their  hardnefs  and  compaft- 
nefs,  fane  iuarc,  are  in  a  good  meafure  free  from  the 
inconveniences  of  the  coarfer  earthen  ones.  Their 
glazing  being  a  part  of  the  clay  itfelf,  fuperdcially  vi¬ 
trified  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears 
to  be  proof  againft  acids. 

GIaf3  vefleis  fuffer  no  corrofion,  and  give  no  taint, 
tn  any  of  the  pharmaceutic  operations.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  they  arc  made  of  a  proper  thinnefs,  when  they 
are  well  annealed,  and  when  blown  into  a  fpherical 
form  fo  that  the  heat  may  be  equally  applied,  they  are 
preferable  to  all  others,  where  great  and  fudden  changes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  not  to  take  place,  and  where 
drength  is  net  required  r  what  is  called  the  jlint glafs > 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  lead  in  its  compofition, 
is  the  bcfl  for  chemical  purpofes. 


Element*. 


Weights. 

Twafindi  Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in 
of  weight®  this  country  ;  one  in  the  merchandife  of  gold  and  fil- 
ptannac  Vcr  ’  ^  ot^cr  ^or  almo^  aH  °ther  goods.  The  firft 
ac^’  we  call  Troy,  the  latter  Avoirdupois  weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve 
ounces ;  the  ounce  into  2o  pennyweights ;  and  the 
pennyweight  into  24  grains.  The  Avoirdupois  pound 
is  divided  into  16  ounces  \  and  the  ounce  into  16  parts. 
Called  drams . 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tories  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths,  divided  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 


The  pound 
The  ouhee 
The  dram 
The  fcruple 


Contains 


{twelve  ounces, 
eight  drams, 
three  fcruples. 
twenty  grains. 
The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmith’s  gram. 
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The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Avoir-  Element*^ 
dupois,  but  the  ounce  and  the  dram  greater.  The  v 
Troy  pound  contains  5760  grains:  the  Avoirdupois 
7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains ; 
the  Avoirdupois  only  43  7L  The  Troy  dram  60  ;  the 
Avoirdupois  dram  fomewhat  more  than  27.  Eleven 
drams  Avoirdupois  are  nearly  equal  to  five  drams  Troy  5 
12  ounces  Avoirdupois  to  nearly  1 1  ounces  Troy  ;  and 
1 9  pounds  Avoirdupois  are  equal  to  fomewhat  more 
than  23  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned 
great  confufion  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  As  the 
druggifts  and  grocers  fell  by  the  Avoirdupois  weight, 
the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any  weights 
adjufted  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drams, 
ufing  Avoirdupois  ounces.  By  this  means  it  is  appa¬ 
rent,  that  in  all  compofitions,  where  the  ingredients 
are  preferibed,  fome  by  pounds  and  others  by  ounces, 
they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each  other  ; 
and  the  fame  happens  where  any  are  directed  in  lefTer 
denominations  than  the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubdivifions 
ufed  by  the  apothecaries  are  made  to  a  different 
ounce. 


Measures. 

The  meafures  employed  in  pharmacy  afe  the  com- Themes 
mon  wine  meafures.  fures  ufed 

A  gallon  y  <  ("eight  pints  (/itr*.)  I^cyThe 

The  pint  v  contains  ^fixteen  ounces.  fame  with 

The  ounce  S  height  drams.  thofe  co™- 

monly  ufed 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  for  wine, 
pound,  there  is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  pint 
meafure  anfwers  to  that  weight.  A  pint  of  the  highefi: 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a  pound  by  above  half 
an  ounce  ;  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of 
three  ounces  ;  and  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more 
than  two  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

The  Edinburgh  College,  fenflble  of  the  many  error3 
from  the  promifeuous  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures, 
and  of  their  different  kinds,  have  in  the  lafl  edition  of 
their  Pharmacopoeia  entirely  rejeCted  meafures,  and 
employ  the  Troy  weight  in  directing  the  quantity 
either  of  folid  or  fluid  fubftances.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  taken  all  pofilble  care  that  the  proportion  of  the 
fimples  and  Hrength  of  the  compounds  fhould  neither 
be  increafed  nor  diminifhed  by  this  alteration.  This 
change  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  muft  be  very 
paiticularly  adverted  to.  And.it  is,  we  think,  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  London  College  have  not  in  the 
laft  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia  followed  the  fame 
plan.  ....  .70 

A  table  of  the  "weights  of  certain  meafures  of  dif- a  table  d 
ferent  fluids  may  on  many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  the  weight^ 
aflifting  the  operator  in  regulating  their  proportions^ 
irt  certain  cafes*  and  fhdwing  the  comparative  gravities^rious^ 
of  the  fluids  themfelves.  We  here  infert  fuch  a  table  fluids  may 
for  a  pint,  an  ounce,  and  a  dram  meafUre,  of  thofe  li- frequently 
quids  whofe  gravity  has  beeh  determined  by  experi-be  U^ul* 
ments  that  can  be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  con¬ 
tains  231  cubic  inches ;  whence  the  pint  contains  28-J-, 
the  ounce  IttI*  and  the  dram  T\VV  of  a  cubic  inch. 
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Elements. 


PH  A 

L  R 

} 

Ounce 

Dram 

Pint  weighs 

nieafure 

meafure 

weighs 

weighs 

CO 

r*  C 

r  1  rt 

in 

a 

</> 

•S 

Inflammable  Spirits. 

S  f1  ” 

O  T)  M 

bo 

u 

to 

^Ethereal  fpirit  of  wine 

II  l  36 

336 

42 

Highly- re&ified  fpirit  of  wine 

12  5  20 

380 

47t 

Common-reCHfied  fpiritofwine 

13  2  4° 

400 

50 

Proof  fpirit 

14  1  36 

426 

53t 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait 

14  4  4s 

438 

ssi 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre 

15  2  4° 

46® 

5  7t 

Wines. 

Burgundy 

14  1  36 

426 

S3i 

Red  port 

15  1  36 

456 

57 

Canary 

15  6  40 

475 

59* 

Expressed  Oils. 

Oil  olive 

140  0 

420 

52t 

Linfeed  oil 

14  2  8 

428 

53* 

Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  turpentine 

12  1  4 

364 

45* 

of  orange,  peel 

408 

5 1 

of  juniper-berries 

419 

52^ 

of  rofemary 

430 

5 

of  origanum 

432 

54 

of  caraway  feeds 

432 

54 

of  nutmegs 

436 

54l 

of  favin 

4+3 

55* 

of  hyflop 

443 

55i 

of  cummin -feed 

448 

56 

of  mint 

448 

56 

of  pennyroyal 

450 

5*4 

of  dill- feed 

457 

5  7t 

of  fennel- feed 

458 

57  J 

of  cloves 

476 

59t 

of  cinnamon 

576 

49t 

of  fafiafras 

503 

62I 

Alkaline  Liquors. 

Aqua  kalipuri,  Pharm.  Lond. 

1600 

48O 

60 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac 

17  1  10 

J'4t 

64-f* 

Strong  foap  boilers  ley 

17  6  24 

534 

66i 

Lixivium  tartari 

24  0  0 

720 

90 

Acid  Liquors. 

Wine-vinegar 

*5  3  44 

464 

58 

Beer-vinegar 

15  6  s  6 

476 

59* 

Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fait 

1740 

525 

654 

Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre 

20  2  40 

6lO 

764 

Strong  oil  of  vitriol 

z8  5  20 

860 

1074 

Animal  Fluids. 

Urine 

1 5  5  29 

470 

584 

Cows  milk 

15  6  40 

475 

59i 

Afles  milk 

1600 

480 

60 

Blood 

16  1  4 

484 

604 

Waters. 

Drfliiled  water 

lS  1  59 

45^t 

57 

Rain-water 

15  2  40 

460 

5  7i 

Spring-water 

J5  3  !2 

462 

Sli 

Sea-water  -  j 

1 5  5  20 

470 

584 

Quicksilver.  \2i<±  5  20 

6440  '805 
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Chap.  III.  Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Operations .  Elements. 

Sect.  I.  Solution . 


Solution  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  folid  bodies 
with  fluids  into  one  feemingly  homogeneous  liquor. 
The  diflblving  fluid  is  called  a  menjlruum  or  folvent  ; 
and  the  body  diflolved  is  called  the  folvend. 

Objections  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  with  pro¬ 
priety,  to  thefe  terms  ;  as  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  two 
bodies  uniting  in  folution  aCt  reciprocally  on  each  o- 
ther  :  there  is,  however,  no  danger  from  the  words 
themfelves,  if  we  do  not  derive  them  from  a  miftakea 
theory.  Solution  cannot  take  place,  unlefs  one  of  the 
bodies,  at  leaft,  be  in  a  fluid  date  ;  and  this  fluidity  is 
effected  either  by  water  or  fire  :  hence  folution  is  faid 
to  be  performed  in  the  humid  or  in  the  dry  ‘way.  &Thus, 
for  inftance,  if  any  quantity  of  brimitone  be  diflolved 
in  a  folution  of  fixed  alkali,  the  brimftone  is  faid  to 
be  diflolved  in  the  humid  way:  but  if  the  brimftone 
be  diflolved  by  melting  it  in  a  pan  with  the  dry  alkali, 
the  folution  is  faid  to  be  done  in  the  dry  way .  The 
hepar  fuiphuria  is  the  fame  in  both.  Another  kind  of 
folution  refembling  that  by  the  dry  way,  is,  however, 
to  be  carefully  diftinguiflied  from  it :  if,  for  example, 
a  piece  of  Glauber's  fait  is  put  into  a  pan  over  the 
fire,  the  fait  very  foon  afliimes  a  liquid  ftate  ;  but  011 
continuing  the  heat,  it  lofts  its  fluidity,  and  becomes 
a  white  powder:  this  powder  is  the  fait  freed  from 
its  water,  and  it  is  found  to  be  very  refraCtory.  This 
liquidity  depended  on  the  water  of  cryftallization  be¬ 
ing  enabled  by  the  heat  to  keep  the  fait  in  folution. 
and  the  fait  ce^fed  to  be  fluid  as  foon  as  its  cryftalli- 
zing  water  was  evaporated.  This  kind  of  folution, 
then,  differs  not  from  the  firft,  or  humid  way. 

If  one  of  the  two  bodies  to  be  united  is  tranfparent, 
the  folution,  if  complete,  is  a  tranfparent  compound  : 
this  is  the  cafe  in  folutions  of  alkalis  and  calcareous 
earths  in  acids.  But  if  the  folution  be  opaque  and 
milky,  as  is  the  cafe  with  foap  and  water,  it  is  then 
confidered  as  incomplete. 

The  principal  menftrua  ufed  in  pharmacy  are,  wa¬ 
ter,  vinous  /pints,  oils ,  acid  and  alkaline  liquors . 

Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable 
gums,  and  of  animal  gellies.  Of  falts,  it  diffolves  only 
a  determinate  quantity,  though  of  one  kind  of  fait 
more  than  another ;  and  being  thus  faturated ,  leaves 
any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame  fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the 
quantities  of  water  which  different  falts  require  for 
the  diffolution.  Mr  Eller  has  given  a  large  fet  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin 


7t 

"The  nature 
of  folution 
both  in  the 
humid  antf 
dry  wu}. 


1\ 

The  princr* 
pal  men- 
ftrua  ufed 
in  phar¬ 
macy,  as 
water. 


for  the  year  1750,  from  which  the  following  table  ia 
extraded. 


Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diftilled  water  diflolved. 


Of  refined  fugar 

oz. 

24 

dr. 

0 

gr- 

0 

Green  vitriol 

9 

4 

0 

Blue  vitriol 

9 

0 

0 

White  vitriol 

4 

4 

0 

Epfom  fait 

4 

0 

0 

Purified  nitre 

4 

0 

0 

Soluble  tartar 

4 

0 

0 

Common  fait 

3 

4 

0 

Sal  gemmae 

3 

4 

0 

Sal 
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lements. 


P' 

H 

A 

Sal  cathartic  us  Glauberi 

3 

4 

O 

Seignette’s  fait 

3 

0 

O 

Alum 

2 

4 

O 

Sal  ammoniac 

2 

4 

O 

Vitriolated  tartar 

c 

4 

O 

Salt  of  hartfliorn 

i 

4 

O 

Sugar  of  lead 

1 

2 

O 

Cream  of  tartar 

1 

0 

O 

Borax 

0 

4 

20 
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Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white  900 
Sugar  of  milk  -  -  o  2  40 

Effential  fait  of  forrel  -  o  1  20 
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Though  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in 
making  thefe  experiments,  it  is  not  to  be  expefted 
that  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  falls,  foluble  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  found  exactly 
the  fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.  Salts  differ  in 
their  folubility  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity, 
perfeftion,  and  drynefs  :  the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial 
compound  falts  in  general,  differ  remarkably  in  this 
refpeft,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  acid  ingredient.  Thus  vitriolated  tar¬ 
tar ;  perfeftly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  fo- 
lution  :  the  matter  which  remains  in  making  Glau¬ 
ber’s  fpirit  of  nitre  is  no  other  than  a  vitriolated  tar¬ 
tar  ;  and  it  diffolves  fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator  is 
obligedto  break  the  retort  in  order  to  get  it  cut  ;  but 
on  adding  more  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  diffolves  with 
eafe.  Hence  many  have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over¬ 
proportion  of  acid  in  this  preparation  :  and  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of  vitriola¬ 
ted  tartar,  this  acid  foluble  fait.  The  degree  of  heat 
occafions  alfo  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  fait  taken  up  :  in  very  cold  weather,  8  ounces  of  wa¬ 
ter  will  diffolve  only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre;  whereas 
in  warm  weather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up  three 
ounces  or  more.  To  thefe  circumftances  are  probably 
owing,  in  part,  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  pro¬ 
portionable  folubilities  of  falts,  as  determined  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors.  It  is  obfervable  that  common  fait  is 
lefs  affefted  in  its  folubility  by  a  variation  of  heat  than 
any  other  ;  water  in  a  temperate  ftate  diflolving  near¬ 
ly  as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water  :  and  accordingly 
this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  agree 
the  bell.  In  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann, 
and  Petit,  the  proportion  of  this  fak,  on  a  reduction 
of  the  numbers,  come3  on  exaftly  the  fame,  viz.  three 
ounces  of  the  fait  to  eight  of  water  ;  Dr  Brownrigg 
makes  the  quantity  of  fait  a  little  more  ;  Dr  Grew,  a 
dram  and  a  fcruple  more  ;  and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the 
above  table,  four  drams  more  :  fo  that  in  the  trials  of 
fix  different  perfons,  made  probably  in  different  cir- 
cumllances,  the  greatefl  difference  13  only  one  fixth  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  fait ;  whereas  in  feme  other  falts 
there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of 
the  fait.  In  the  experiments  from  which  the  table  is 
drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of  between 
40  and  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  or 
above  freezing  by  about  onc-feventh  of  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  freezing  and  the  human  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  aie  here  fubjoined  ;  the 
firft  is  taken  from  Dr  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from 
Neumann. 


Though  water  takes  up  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
one  kind  of  fait,  yet  when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  ftill 
diffolve  fome  portion  of  another  ;  and  when  it  can  bear 
no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will  ftill  take  up  a  third, 
without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  The  principal 
experiments  of  this  kind  which  have  been  made  rela¬ 
tive  to  pharmaceutic  fubjefts,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  ;  of  which  the  two  firft  articles  are  from 
Grew,  and  the  others  from  Eller. 

Water,  32  parts  by  weight, 

Fully  fatured  with  diffolved  afterwards 


Eight  ounces  of  water  diffolved, 

ez.  dr. 

Of  fixed  alkaline  fait  above  8  o 

Sal  diureticus  -  80 


gr- 

o 

6 


Nitre 
Common  fait 
Nitre 

Common  fait 
Volatile  alkali 
Sal  ammoniac 
Soluble  tartar 
Vitriolated  tartar 
Glauber’s  fait 
Epfom  fait 
Borax 


Sal  ammoniac 
Nitre 

Fixed  alkali 
Nitre,  near 
Nitre 

Common  fait 
Nitre 

Fixed  alkali 

Nitre 

Sugar 

Fixed  alkali 


I0I 

10  Sal  ammoniac 


Common  fait 
Fixed  alkali 
Sugar 


Sugar 


2 

2 

2f 

2 


73. 

-Rectified 


In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  for  which  wa¬ 
ter  is  a  menftruum,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  gelati¬ 
nous  kind,  there  is  no  determinate  point  of  faturatiom 
the  water  unites  readily  with  any  proportions  of  them, 
forming  with  different  quantities  l’quors  of  different 
confiftence.  This  fluid  takes  tip  likewife,  when  a  Aid¬ 
ed  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  amo- 
niacum  and  myrrh  ;  the  folutions  of  which,  though 
imperfeftj  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but  turbid  and  of  a 
milky  hue,  are  neverthelefs  applicable  to  valuable  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine.  It  mingles  with  vinous  fpirits,  with 
acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes 
fome  of  the  more  fubtile  parts  ofeffential  oils,  fo  as  to 
become  impregnated  with  their  fmell  and  tafte. 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine ,  or  rather  alcohol ,  is  the  men-^ 
ftruum  of  the  eflential  oils  and  refins  of  vegetables  ;  of fp  j^R  of^ 
the  pure  diftilled  oils,  and  feveral  of  the  colouring  and  wine,  oral- 
medicinal  parts  of  animals ;  of  fome  mineral  bituminous  c°hol,  the 
fubflances,  as  of  ambergris;  and  of  foaps,  though  it^j^”111 
does  not  aft  upon  the  exprefled  oil  and  fixed  alkaline  ^entiaj  0,}s 
fait,  of  which  foap  is  compofed  :  whence,  if  foap  con- and  refms 
tains  any  fuperfluous  quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  falt,°f  vege- 
it  may  by  means  of  this  menftruum  be  excellently  pu-ta^es* 
rlfied.  It  diffolves,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  volatile 
alkaline  falts;  and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  com¬ 
pofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the 
fal  diureticus,  or  of  the  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous 
acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of  amber,  &c.  It  mingles  with 
water  and  with  acids  ;  not  with  alkaline  lixivia. 

Oils  diffolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  ani-Q^^. 
mal-fats,  mineral  bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  me-folveva- 
tallic  fubflances,  particularly  lead.  The  expreffed  oils  rious  fub- 
are,  for  moft  of  thefe  bodies,  more  powerful  menftrua^aiice3# 
than  thofe  obtained  by  diftillation  ;  as  the  former  are 
more  capable  of  fuftaining,  without  injury,  a  ftrong 
heat,  which  is  in  moft  cafes  neccffary  to  enable  them 
to  aft.  It  is  faid,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  dif- 
folvc  in  three  ounces  of  exprefled  oil,  particularly  lin- 
P  p  2  feed 
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feed  oil  ;  but  requires  fix  ounces  of  effential  oil,  as  tur¬ 
pentine. 

All  acids  diffolve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and 
rfietallic  fubftances.  The  different  acids  differ  gTeatly 
in  their  a&ion  upon  thefe  lafl ;  one  diffolving  only  fome 
particular  metals  ;  and  another,  others. 

The  vegetable  acids  diffolve  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  zinc,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  ;  and  extradt  fo 
much  from  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  as  to  be¬ 
come  powerfully  emetic  :  they  diffolve  lead  more  rea¬ 
dily,  if  the  metal  be  iprevioufly  calcined  by  fire,  than 
in  its  metallic  ftate. 

The  marine  acid  diffolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  ; 
and  though  it  fcarcely  adls  on  any  other  metallic  fub- 
ftance  in  the  common  way  of  making  folutions,  it  may 
neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with  them  all  except 
gold.  The  corrofive  fublimate,  and  ancimonial  cauftic 
of  the  {hops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury  and 
the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  effe&ed  by  applying  the 
acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to  the  fubjedls,  at  the  fame 
time  alfo  llrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menftruum  of  all 
metallic  fubftances,  except  gold  and  the  metallic  part 
of  antimony ;  of  which  two,  the  proper  folvent  is  a 
mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  called  aqua 


regia . 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diffolves 
zinc  and  iron.  In  its  concentrated  ftate,  and  affifted 
by  a  boiling  heat,  it  may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  im- 
perfectly  diffolve,  moft  of  the  other  metals. 

The  aerial  acid  diffolves  iron,  zinc,  and  calcareous 
earth  ;  and  thofe  folutions  mull  be  conduced  without 
7$  heat. 

.Alkaline  Alkaline  lixivia  diffolve  oils,  refinous  fubftances, 
lixivia  dif-  anc}  fulphur.  Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  quicklime  ;  inftances  of  which  occur  in  the 
fiibftances,  preparation  of  foap,  and  in  the  common  cauftic.  Thus 
and  Tub  acuated,  they  reduce  the  flelh,  bones,  and  other  folid 
|>hur.  partg  of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter.  This  in- 
crcafed  acrimony  in  alkaline  falts  is  owing  to  the  ab- 
flra&ion  of  their  fixed  air;  that  acid  having  a  greater 
attradUoiv  for  quicklime  than  for  alkalis. 

Solutions  made  in  water  and  in  fpirit  of  wine  pof- 
fefs  the  virtues  of  thebodydiffolved ;  while  oils  generally 
fheath  its  adtivity,  and  acids  and  alkalis  vary  its  qua¬ 
lity.  Hence  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors  are  the  pro¬ 
per  menftrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  matters. 

fMoft  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  effe&ed, 
by  pouring  the  menftruum  on  the  body  to  be  diffolved, 
and  fuffering  them  to  (land  together  for  fome  time 
expofed  to  a  fuitable  warmth.  A  ffrong  heat  is  ge¬ 
nerally  requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to 
pei form  their  office  ;  nor  will  acids  adt  on  fome  me¬ 
tallic  bodies  without  its  afliftance.  The  adtion  of  wa¬ 
tery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a 
moderate  heat ;  though  the  quantity  which  they  af¬ 
terwards  keep  diffolved  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  by  this 
means  increafed  :  all  that  heat  occasions  thefe  to  take 
up,  more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  the 
cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again.  This 
at  leaft  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe,  though  there  may 
be  fome  inflances  of  the  contrary.  . 

The  adtion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  dif¬ 
folve,  is  generally  accompanied  with  heat,  effervefcence, 
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and  a  copious  difeharge  of  fume?.  The  fumes  which  Elements, 
arife  during  the  folution  of  fome  metals  in  the  vitrio-  — ~ v— * 
lie  acid,  prove  inflammable  :  hence  in  the  preparation 
of  the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator 
ought  to  be  careful,  efpecially  where  the  folution  is 
made  in  a  narrow  mouthed  veffel,  left  by  the  impru¬ 
dent  approach  of  a  candle  the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet 
on  fire.  This  vapour  is  the  inflammable  air  of  Dr 
Prieftley  and  other  modern  chemifts. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the 
moifture  of  the  air  is  the  menftruum.  Fixed  alkaline 
falts,  and  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind,  compofed  of  al¬ 
kaline  falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  foluble 
earths  and  any  acid,  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome 
metallic  falts,  on  being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a 
moift  air,  gradually  attradl  its  humidity,  and  at  length 
become  liquid.  Some  fubftances,  not  diffoluble  by 
the  application  of  water  in  its  grofferform,  as  the  but¬ 
ter  of  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  this  flow  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  aerial  moifture.  This  proccfs  is  called  de- 
liquation. 

Sect.  II.  Extraction. 

Thf,  liquors  which  diffolve  certain  fubftances  in  xhofe^i 
their  pure  ftate,  ferve  likewife  to  extraft  them  from  quor8 
admixtures  of  other  matter.  Thus  ardent  fpirit,  the  which  dif- 
menftruum  of  effential  oils  and  refins,  takes  up  the  vir  f°lvc  fub- 
tues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  as  water  doe$^c^^e 
thofe  of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline  ;  the  ina& ive  for  f.xtraft. 
earthy  parts  remaining  untouched  by  both.  Watering  them 
extradts  likewife  from  many  plants,  fubftances  which  ad- 
by  themfelves  it  has  little  effeCl  upon';  even  effential 
oils  being,  as  we  have  formerly  obferved,  rendered  fo-le^ 
luble  in  that  fluid  by  the  admixture  of  gummy  and  f:i- 
line  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic 
plants,  and  moft  of  the  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield 
their  virtues  to  this  menftruum. 

Extraction  is  performed,  by  macerating  or  Jleeping  xvieth0<J«  of 
the  fubjeCt  in  its  appropriated  menftruum  in  the  cold  :  performing 
or  digejling  or  circulating  them  in  a  moderate  warmth  ;  extraction, 
or  infufing  the  plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fuffeiing 
them  to  ftand  in  a  covered  veffel  till  grown  cold  ;  or 
adtually  boiling  them  together  for  fome  time.  If  the 
vegetable  matter  is  itfelf  fucculent  and  watery,  it  is 
fometimes  only  neceffary  to  exprefs  the  juice,  and  eva¬ 
porate  it  to  the  proper  confidence. 

The  term  digejlion  is  fometrmes  ufed  for  maceration; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  procefsis  diredted  to  be  performed 
without  heat  :  where  this  circmnftance  is  not  expreffed, 
digeftion  always  implies  the  ufe  of  heat.  Circulation 
differs  from  digeftion  only  in  thi*3,  that  the  fteam,  in¬ 
to  which  a  patt  of  the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  heat, 
is,  by  means  of  a  proper  difpofition  of  the  veffels,  con- 
denfed  and  conveyed  back  again  upon  the  fubjedE  Di¬ 
geftion  is  ufually‘performed  in  a  matrafs  (or  bolt-head), 

Florence  flafk,  or  the  like  ;  either  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  circulatory  veffel,  by  inverting  ano* 
ther  into  the  mouth,  and  fecuring  the  jundture  with  a 
piece  of  wet  bladder.  A  fingle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  be 
very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effec¬ 
tually  ;  the  vapour  cooling  and  condenfmg  before  it 
can  rife  to  the  top  :  in  a  veffel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit 
of  wine,  one  of  the  moft  volatile  liquors  we  know,  may* 
be  boiled  without  any  confiderable  lofs;  the  ufc  of  this 

inllru- 
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Ekments.  mftrument  is  iikewife  free  from  an  inconvenience  which 
—  v1  —  may  in  fome  cafes  attend  the  other,  of  the  uppermoft 
reffel  being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As  the  long  necked 
matr^ffes  here  recommended  are  difficultly  filled  or 
emptied,  and  Iikewife  very  dear,  a  long  glafs  pipe  may 
be  oceaiionally  luted  to  the  ffiorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extradion ;  but  by  this  means 
proves  as  injurious  to  tome  fubftances,  by  occafioning 
the  menflruum  to  take  up  their  groffer  and  more  un¬ 
grateful  parts,  as  it  is  neceffary  for  enabling  it  to  ex- 
trad  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiactim  and  log¬ 
wood  impart  little  to  aqueous  liquors  without  a  boil¬ 
ing  heat ;  whilfteven  a  finall  degree  of  warmth  proves 
greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine  bitter  of  carduus  bene- 
didus.  This  plant,  which  infnfed  in  boiling,  or  di- 
gefted  in  fenfibiy  hot  water,  gives  out  a  naufeous  tafte, 
fo  often  five  to 'the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting, 
yields  to  the  cold  element  a  grateful  balfamic  bitter. 

As  heat  promotes  the  diflolving  power  cf  liquids  ; 
fo  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  diminifnes  it.  Hence  tinc¬ 
tures  or  extradions  made  by  a  confiderable  heat,  de- 
pofice  in  col  l  weather  a  part  of  their  contents,  and  thus 
become  proportionally  weaker  :  a  circumftance  which 
deferves  patticnlar  regard. 

Sect.  Ilf.  Depuration, 

Vious  There  are  different  methods  of  depurating  or  pu- 
iethods  of  rifying  liquors  from  their  feculencies,  according  as  the 
Uurating  liquor  itfelf  is  more  or  lefs  tenacious,  or  the  feculent 
*  Purj.‘  matter  of  greater  or  lefs  gravity. 

Thin  fluids  readily  depofite  their  more  ponderous 
impurities  upon  Handing  at  red  for  fome  time  in  a  cool 
place  ;  and  may  then  be  decanted  or  poured  off  clear, 
by  inclining  the  veffel. 

Glutinous,  unduous,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be 
liquefied  by  a  fuitable  heat ;  when  the  groffer  feculen¬ 
cies  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  the  lighter  arifing  to  the 
furface  to  be  defpumated  or  feummed  off. 

Where  the  impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as- 
to  fubfide  freely  to  the  bottom,  norfo  light  as  to  arife 
readily  to  the  furface,  they  may  be  feparated  in  great 
meafure  by  colature  through  ftrainers  of  linen,  woollen, 
or  other  cloth;  and  more  perfedly  by  filtration  through 
a  foft  bibulous  kind  of  paper  made  for  the  purpofe. 

The  grey  paper,  which  covers  pill  boxes  as  they 
come  from  abroad,  is  one  of  the  bed  for  this  purpofe  : 
it -does  not  eafily  break  when  wetted,  or  tinge  the  li¬ 
quor  which  paffes  through  it,  which  the  reddffh'fort 
called  blojfom  paper  frequently  does.  The  paper  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  funnel  or.  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a  frame. 
When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to  put  fome 
ftraws  or  fmall  flicks  between  the, paper  and  its  fides, 
to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  liquor  from  prtffing  the 
paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as  not  to  allow  room  for  the  fluid 
to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafes  a  funnel  made  of  wire  is 
jiUt  between  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.  There  is 
alfo  a  kind  of  glafs  funnel  with  ridges  down  its  fides 
made  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe. 

Glutinous  and  unduous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafily 
pa  fs  through  the  pores  of  a  filter  or  ftrainer,  are  clari¬ 
fied  by  beating  them  up  with  whftes  of  eggs;  which 
concreting  and  growing  hard  when  heated,  and  en-< 
tangling  the  impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the  fur- 
face  :  the  mixture  is  to  be  gently  boiled  till  the  feum 
begins  to  break,  when  the  veffel  is  to  be  removed  from 
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the  fire,  the  cruft  taken  off,  and  the  liquor  paffed  thro*  Elements 
a  flannel  bag. 

Decantation,  colature,  and  filtration,  are  applicable 
to  moft  of  the  medicated  liquors  that  ftand  in  need  of 
purification.  Defpumation  and  clarification  very  rare¬ 
ly  have  place;  fince  thefe,  along  with  the  impurities 
of  the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal  parts. 

Thus,  if  the  decodion  of  poppy  heads,  for  making 
diacodium,  be  folieitoufly  feummed  or  clarified,  the 
medicine  will  lofe  alnioft  all  that  the  poppies  commu¬ 
nicated  ;  and  inftead  of  a  mild  opiate,  turns  out  little 
other  than  a  plain  fyrup  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  forts  . 
of  filtering  paper  are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagree- 
able  flavour:  and  hence  in  filtering  fine  bitters  or 
other  liquors,  whofe  gratefulnefs  is  of  primary  confe- 
quence,  the  part  which  paffes  through  firft  ought  to 
be  kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofes. 


Sect,  IV.  Crystallization* 

o£> 

Water,  affifled  by  heat,  diffolves  a  larger  proportion  Caufes,  na» 
of  moft  faline  fubftances  than  it  can  retain  when  grown 
cold  ;  hence,  on  the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a  part  ofcryftalli. 
the  fait  feparates  from  the  menflruum,  and  concretes zation. 
at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  veffel.  The  concretions, 
unlefs  too  haftily  formed  by  the  fudden  cooling  of  the 
liquor,  or  difturbed  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation, 
or  other  fimilar  caufes,  prove  tranfparent  and  of  regu*; 
lar  figures,  refembling  in  appearance  the  natural  fpring- 
cryftals. 

Salts,  diffolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  may  in 
like  manner  be  recovered  from  it  in  their  cryftailinc 
form,  by  boiling  down  the  folution,  till  fqmuch  of  the 
fluid  has  exhaled  as  that  the  remainder  will  be  too 
little  to  keep  the  fait  diftolved  when  grown  perfedly 
cold.  It  is  cuflomary  to  continue  the  evaporation  till  * 
the  fait  fhows  a  difpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the 
hot  water,  by  forming  a  pellicle  on  that  part  which  is 
leaft  hot,  w».  on  the  furface.  If  large,  beautiful,  and 
perfedly  figured  cryftals  are  required,  this  point  is 
fomewhat  too  late  :  for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to  coa- 
lefce  whilft  confidcrably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a 
cold  place  its  particles  will  run  too  haftily  and  irregu¬ 
larly  together:  the  pellicle  at  the  fame  time  falling 
down  through  the  liquor,  proves  a  farther  difturbanee 
to  the  regularity  of  the  cryftallization. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfedion,  the 
evaporation  muft  be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer 
than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a  cold 
glafs-plate,  difeover  cryftalline  filaments.  When  this 
mark  of  fufficient  exhalation  appears,  the  veffel  is  to 
be  immediately  removed  from  the  fire  into  a  lefs  warm 
but  not  cold  plac*,  and  covered  with  a  cloth  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  acccfs  of  cold  air,  and  confequently  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a*pellicle. 

The  fixed  alkalis,  efpecially  the  mineral,  when  fully  . 

Saturated  with  fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid,  affume  a 
cryfUlline  form  ;  but  thefe  cryftals  are  not  fo  perfed 
as  when  the  fame  alkalis  are  united  with  the  other 
acids;  the  volatile  alkalis  cannot  cr.yftallize-,  becaufe 
they  efcape  before  the  menflruum  exhales. 

Some  even  of  the  other  neutral  falts,  particularly  ' 
thofe  of  \vhich  certain  metallic  bodies  are  the  bnfis, 
are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  not  to 
exhibit  any  appearance  of  cryftallization,  unlefs  fome 

other 
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Elements,  other  fubftance  be  added,  with  which  the  water  has  a 

V  ‘  greater  affinity.  The  Table  of  Affinity  {hows  that 

fpirit  of  wine  is  fuch  a  fubftance  ;  by  the  prudent  ad¬ 
dition  of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  fait  feparate  freely  from 
the  menftruum,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftals 
fcarcely  obtainable  by  any  other  means. 

The  operator  muft  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much 
of  the  fpirit;  left,  inftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular 
cryftallization,  the  bafis  of  the  fait  be  haftily  precipi¬ 
tated  in  a  powdery  form.  One-twentieth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  liquor  will  in  molt  cafes  be  a  fufficient, 
and  in  fome  too  large  a  quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water 
to  keep  them  diffolved:  and  hence,  if  a  mixture  of  two 
or  more  be  diffolved  in  this  fluid,  they  will  begin  to 
feparate  and  cryftallize  at  different  periods  of  the  eva¬ 
poration.  Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed  not 
only  from  fuch  impurities  as  water  is  not  capable  of 
dilTolving  and  carrying  through  the  ports  of  a  filter, 
but  likewife  from  admixtures  of  each  other  ;  that 
which  requires  moft  water  to  diffoivc  (hooting  firft;  in¬ 
to  cryftals. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  a  fait,  when  cryftalli- 
zing,  ft  ill  retains  and  combines  with  a  certain  portion 
of  water  :  this  water  is  not  effential  to  the  fait  as  a 
fait,  but  is  effential  to  a  fait  as  being  cryftallized  ;  it 
is  therefore  called  by  the  chemifts  the  water  of  eryjlal- 
l ization .  The  quantity  of  this  water  varies  in  different 
falts:  In  fome  of  them,  as  in  Glauber’s  fait,  alum, 
and  copperas,  it  makes  up  about  one  half  of  their 
weight ;  in  others,  as  in  nitre,  common  fait,  and  ef- 
pecially  felenites,  it  is  in  very  fmall  quantity.  As 
falts  unite  to  the  water  of  their  cryftallization  by  their 
attraction  for  water  alone,  we  accordingly  find  that 
this  water  is  perfectly  pure,  and  contain?,  in  complete 
oryftal?,  no  fubftance  foreign  to  the  fait.  Salts  not 
only  differ  in  the  quantity  of  water  neceffary  to  their 
folution,  but  fome  of  them  are  alfo  foluble  with  equal 
facility  in  cold  as  in  hot  water.  Sometimes  then  we 
employ  evaporation;  fometimes  cooling;  and  at  other 
times  both  thefe  expedients  are  ufed  alternately,  to  fe¬ 
parate  different  falt3  diffolved  in  the  fame  liquor.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  thofe  which  are  nearly  or  equally 
foluble  in  cold  as  in  boiling  water,  can  only  be  ciy- 
ftallized  by  evaporation  ;  thofe  again,  which  are  much 
more  foluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  are  to  be 
feparated  by  cooing.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  cQmmon 
or  marine  fait  ;  of  the  latter  is  nitre  or  faltpetre.  It 
remains,  then,  that  we  fhculd  know  how  to  feparate 
thefe  two  Llts,  when  both  of  them  happen  to  be  dif¬ 
folved  in  the  fame  water  ;  this  method  confifts  in  alter¬ 
nate  evaporation  and  cooling.  If  in  fuch  a  folution  a 
pellicle  appears  in  the  boiling  liquor  before  cryftals 
can  be  formed  in  the  cooling,  we  then  conclude  that 
the  common  fait  predominates  :  In  this  cafe  we  eva¬ 
porate  the  water,  and  feparate  the  common  fait  as  faft 
as  it  is  formed,  till  the  liquor  on  cooling  fhows  cry- 
ilai?  of  nitte  :  we  then  allow  the  nitre  to  cryftallize  by 
cooling.  After  all  the  nitre  which  had  been  diffolved 
l #y  the  heat  alone  has  now  feparated  by  cooling,  we 
refume  the  evaporation,  and  feparate  the  common  fait 
till  the  cooling  liquor  a^ain  fhows  cryftals  of  nitre. 
We  thus  repeat  the  fame  feries  of  operations,  by  which 
means  thefe  two  falts  may  be  alternately  cryftallized  ; 
the  one  by  evaporation,  the  other  by  cooling,  till  they 
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are  perfe&ly  feparated  from  each  other.  If  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  operation  the  liquor  had,  upon  trial, 
given  cryftals  of  nitre  by  cooling,  before  any  pellicle 
appeared  on  its  furface  when  boiling,  this  would  lave 
indicated  that  the  nitre  was  predominant  in  the  folu¬ 
tion  ;  the  nitre  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  cryftal¬ 
lized,  firft  by  cooling,  till  the  quantity  of  nitre  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  the  common  fait  having  been  feparated, 
the  common  fait  would  next  have  cryftallized  in  its 
turn  by  evaporation.  The  example  we  have  now 
given  may  be  applied  to  other  falts,  or  to  a  number 
of  falts  which  may  happen  to  be  diffolved  in  the  fame 
liquor.  For  though  there  are  few  fo  completely  fo¬ 
luble  in  cold  water  as  common  fait,  and  few  fo  fcan- 
tily  as  nitre  ;  yet  there  are  fcarcely  two  falts  which 
either  precifely  fhow  the  fame  folubility  or  the  fame 
appearance  of  their  cryftals.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
by  cryftallization  we  difeover  the  peculiar  predominant 
fait  in  any  folution  of  mixed  faline  matter;  but  as  one 
fait  always  takes  down  a  fmall  portion  of  another,  it  is 
neceffary  to  rediffolve  the  firft  products,  and  repeat 
the  cryftallization,  in  order  to  render  the  reparation 
complete. 

Wc  fee,  then,  that  though  the  cryftal  appearance 
and  form  does  not  alter  the  fait  itfelf,  yet  that  this 
procefs  affords  an  elegant  method  of  difeovering  com¬ 
pound  folutions  of  falts,  of  judging  of  their  purity, 
and  laftly  of  feparating  different  falts  very  completely 
from  each  other.  Cryftallization,  then,  is  one  of  the 
moft  important  agents  in  pharmacy,  and  ought  to  be 
well  tinderftood.  We  fhall  attempt  to  explain  the 
particular  management  in  cryftallizing  particular  falts, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  of  them  feparately. 
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Sect.  V.  Precipitation* 

By  this  operation  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  Nature  of 
folutions  by  means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fub-  precipita- 
ftance,  with  which  either  the  menftruum  or  the  bodytio!i’  an* 
diffolved  have  a  greater  affinity  than  they  have  with  ^£^5 
each  other.  ^  .  cf  perform 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one,  where  ing  this 
the  fubftance  fuperadded  unites  with  the  menftruum,  0iKratlQn’ 
and  occafions  that  before  diffolved  to  be  thrown  down ; 
the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with  the  diffolved  body, 
and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firft,  we 
have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from 
alkaline  lixivia  by  the  means  of  acids  ;  of  the  fecond, 
in  the  precipitation  of  mercury  from  aquafortis  by  fea- 
falt,  or  its  acid. 

The  fubjedtsof  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which 
are  capable  of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  pieci- 
pitate  them,  will  readily  appear  from  infpe&ion  of  the 
Table  of  Affinity.  See  Chemistry,  page  438.  The 
manner  of  performing  it  is  fo  fimple,  as  not  to  ftand  in 
need  of  any  particular  dire&ions  ;  no  more  being  re¬ 
quired  than  to  add  the  precipitant  by  degrees  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  oceafion  any  precipitation.  When 
the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edul¬ 
corated ,  that  is,  wafhed  in  feveral  frefti  parcels  of  water, 
and  afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  precipitants,  as  in 
the  purification  of  martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the 
addition  of  frefti  iron,  they  ought  to.  be  perfe&ly  clean 
and  free  from  any  rufty  or  greafy  matter ;  othenvife 
they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  diffolve,  and  confequent- 
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Element?.  ly  the  precipitation  will  not  fucceed  ;  for  the  fubftance 

— v - '  to  be  precipitated  feparates  only  by  the  addition?!  one 

diffolving  and  taking  ns  place.  The  ieparated  powder 
often,  infteal  of  falling  to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon 
the  precipitant ;  from  which  it  mull  be  occafionally 
fliaken  off,  for  reafcn9  fufficiently  obvious. 

Though  in  this  operation  the  precipitated  powder 
is  generally  the  part  required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advan¬ 
tage  may  frequently  be  made  of  the  liquor  remaining 
after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when  iixed  alkaline  fait 
is  diffolved  in  water,  and  fulphur  diffolved  in  this  lixi¬ 
vium,  the  addition  of  acids  feparates  and  throws  down 
the  fulphur  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting  with  and 
neutralizing  the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held 
diffolved  ;  confequently,  if  the  precipitation  be  made 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  acid  gradually  dropt  in 
till  the  alkali  be  completely  fatiated,  that  is,  as  long  aa 
it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or  turbidnefs, 
the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cryftal- 
lization,  a  neutral  f  It,  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
and  fixed  alkali,  that  is,  vitriolated  tartar.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  precipitation  be  made  with  the  nitrous 
acid,  a  true  nitre  may  be  recovered  from  the  liquor ; 
if  with  the  marine,  the  fak  called  fpiritus  falis  marini 
coagulatui ;  and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  fid 
diuntlcus . 

Scot.  VT.  Evaporation . 

81  n 

Mature,  Evaporation,  the  third  method  of  recovering  folid 

:re,  and  bodies  from  their  folutions,  is  effected  by  the  means  of 
nTcf  heat;  which  evaporating  the  fluid  part,  that  is,  forcing 
ion.  jt  off  in  ftearn,  the  matter  which  was  diffolved  therein 
is  left  behind  in  it3  folid  form. 

The  general  rules  for  evaporation  are,  to  place  the 
matter  in  a  flat,  fhallow,  wide  veffel,  fo  that  a  large 
furface  of  the  liquor  may  be  prefented  to  the  air ;  for 
it  is  only  from  the  furface  that  evaporation  takes  place. 
The  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
volatility  of  the  fubftance  to  be  evaporated,  and  to  the 
degree  of  the  fixity  of  the  matter  to  be  left :  thus,  the 
lels  fixed  the  matter  to  be  left  is,  and  the  more  ftrongly 
it  adheres  to  the  volatile  parts,  the  lefs  the  degree  of 
heat  ought  to  be  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  too,  a  forcible 
current  of  air  is  fometimes  fcarcely  admiflible;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  matter  to  be  evaporated  is  not  very 
volatile,  and  when  the  mitter  to  be  left  is  very  fixed, 
and  does  hot  adhere  ftrongly  to  the  volatile  part,  the 
evaporation  may  be  uiged  by  a  ftrong  heat,  aided  by  a 
CL».rer-t  of  air  directed  upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thefe 
fubftancts  which  are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menidruum, 
or  which  will  not  exhale  by  the  heat  requifite  for  the 
evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;  as  the  folutions  of  fixed  alka- 
bne  falts  ;  of  the  gmnmy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodo¬ 
rous  parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  water  ;  and  of 
r,.  ny  rtfinous  and  odorous  fubftances  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

\\  ater  extra&s  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aro¬ 
matic  herbs,  almoft  as  perfectly  as  redified  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  but  the  aqueous  infufions  are  far  from  being 
equally  fuited  to  this  procefs  with  thofe  made  in  fpirit*5, 
w.  ter  carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the 
iubjedt  which  that  lighter  liquor  leaves  entire  behind 
it.  Thus  a  watery  infufion  of  mint  lofts  in  evaporation 
the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues,  of  the  herb  ;  whilff  a  tinc¬ 
ture  drawn  with  pure  fpirit  yields  on  the  fame  treat- 
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ment  a  thick  balfamic  liquor,  or  folid  gummy  refin, 
extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care 
muff  be  had,  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the 
heat  be  very  gentle  ;  otherwife  the  matter  as  it  grows 
thick  will  burn  to  the  veffel,  and  contrad  a  difagree- 
able  fmell  and  tafte  ;  this  burnt  flavour  is  called  empy - 
reuma.  The  liquor  ought  to  be  kept  ffirring  during  the 
evaporation  ;  otherwife  a  part  of  the  matter  concretes 
on  the  furface  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  pellicle 
which  impedes  the  farther  evaporation. 


Elements. 


Sect.  VII.  Distillation . 


5  - 

In  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  The  nature 
into  fteam  or  vapour,  which  is  buffered  to  exhale  in  the0/ diftilla- 
air,  but  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  di  ft  illation  to  colled  Wlth 
and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe  the  ffeam  is  received on  the 
in  proper  veffel?,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fubjed  is  manner 
contained;  and  being  there  cooled,  condenfcs  into  ap’ ^firm- 
fluid  form  again.  ing  k* 

Theie  are  two  kinds  of  diff illation  ;  by  the  one,  the 
more  fubtile  and  volatile  parts,  of  liquors  are  elevated 
from  the  groffer ;  by  the  other,  liquids  incorporated 
with  folid  bodies  are  forced  out  from  them  with  vehe¬ 
mence  by  fire. 

To  the  firff  belong  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  infhm- 
mable  fpirit  from  vinous  liquors  ;  and  of  fuch  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  parts  of  vegetables  as  are  capable  of  I  cing  extracted 
by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
arifing  along  with  their  fteam. 

#  As  boiling  water  extracts  or  cliffolvcs  the  effential 
oils  of  vegetables,  while  blended  with  the  other  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  fubjed,  without  faturation,  but  imbibes 
only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  fmall  proportion  of  them, 
in  their  pure  ftate  ;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubftances 
contained  in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally 
volatile  in  that  degree  of  heat  ;  and  as  it  is  in  them 
that  the  virtues  of  aromatics,  and  the  peculiar  odour 
and  flavour  of  all  plants,  refide;  —  it  is  evident,  tint 
water  may  be  impregnated  Ly  diftillation,  with  the 
more  valuable  parts  of  many  vegetables :  that  this  im¬ 
pregnation  is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs 
pure  from  thofe  parts  of  the  plant  which  before  render¬ 
ed  it  foluble  in  water  without  limitation  ;  hence  the 
greateft  part  of  the  oil  feparates  from  the  diflilled 
aqueous  liquor,  and,  according  to  its  greater  or  Iefa 
gravity,  either  finks  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the 
furface  :  that  confequently  infufions  and  diftilled  wa¬ 
ters  are  very  different  from  each  other  :  that  the  firff 
may  be  rendered  ftronger  by  pouring  the  liquor  on 
frefh  parcels  of  the  fubjed  ;  but  that  the  latter  cannot 
be  in  like  manner  improved  by  cohobating  or  rcdiftil- 
ling  them  from  frefh  ingredients. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  diftil 
with  a  lefs  heat  than  that  in  which  water  boils  ;  as 
redified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fufceptible  of  this  decree 
of  heat;  and  as  this  menftruum  totally  diffolves  thefe 
oils  in  their  pure  ftate  ;  it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevates 
far  lefs  from  molt  vegetables  than  water  ;  but  that  ne¬ 
vertheless  the  diftilled  fpirit,  by  keeping  ail  that  it 
does  elevate  perfectly  diffolved,  may,  in  fome  caffs, 
prove  as  ftrong  of  tiie  fubjeft  as  the  diftilled  water. 

The  more  gentle  the  heat,  and  the  flower  the  diflff- 
lation  goes  on,  the  volatile  parts  are  the  more  perfed- 
ly  feparated  in  their  native  ftate, 
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It  may  be  obfervefi,  that  aa  the  parts  vyhich  are 
'  preferved  In  evaporation  cannot  arife  in  diftillation, 
the  liquor  remaining  after  the  diftillation,  properly  de¬ 
purated  and  infpiftated,  will  yield  the  fame  extracts  aa 
thofe  prepared  from  the  tin&ure  or  deco&ion  of  the 
fubjeft  made  on  purpofe  for  that  ufe ;  the  one  of  thefe 
operations  collecting  only  the  volatile  parts,  and  the 
other  the  more  fixed;  fo  that  where  one  fubjeft 
contains  medicinal  parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may  thus 
be  obtained  diftind,  without  one  being  injured  by 
the  procefs  which  collects  the  other. 

The  fubje&s  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  are, 
the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral 
acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic  fluid  quickfilver  j  which 
as  they  require  a  much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  to  ele- 
ypte  them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  fo 
they  likewife  condenfe  witnout  anfing  fo  far  from  the 
adion  of  the  fire.  The  diftillation  of  thefe  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  low  glafs  vefTels,  called,  from  their  neck  being 
bent  to  one  fide,  retorts  :  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
neck  a  receiver  is  luted,  which  Handing  without  the 
furnace,  the  vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without  the 
ufe  of  a  refrigeratory :  neverthelefs,  to  promote  this  ef- 
fed,  fome  are  accuftomed,  efpecially  in  warm  weather, 
to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occafionaily  applying  wet 
clothes  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in  a  vefiei 

of  cold  water.  .  ’  , 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  fiuggiih,  or 
ftrongly  retained  by  a  fixed  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife 
even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  retort.  Thefe  are  moll 
commodioufly  diftilted  in  ftraight-necked  earthen  vef- 
fels  called  longnechs ,  laid  on  their  fides,  fo  that  the  va¬ 
pour  paftes  off  laterally  with  little  or  no  afeent :  a  re- 
ceiver  is  luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  without  the  fur- 
In  this  manner,  the  acid  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  di- 
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and  flowers  of  benzoin;  mercurial  preparations 5  and 
fulphur.  Bodies  of  themfelvea  not  volatile,  are  fre-  — 
quently  made  to  fublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile 
ones :  thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Jloret  martiales)  or  Jerrum  ontmenia- 
cafe* 

The  fumes  of  foiid  bodies  in  clofe  veffeh  rife  but 
little  way,  and  adhere  to  that  part  of  the  veffei  where 
they  concrete.  Hence  a  receiver  or  condenfer  is  left 
neceffary  here  than  in  the  preceding  operation ;  a  Angle 
vefiei,  as  a  matraft,  or  tail  phial,  or  the  like,  being  fre-* 
quently  fufficient. 


Sect.  IX.  Expression, 


The  prefs  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  tb*0n 

* _ Iwivka  «n/4  nnrl  irmnid  nils  of 
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juices  of  fucculent  herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  infipid  oils  preiflou  of 
of  the  undtuous  feeds  and  kernels.  juices,  fci 


nace. 


Hilled.  The  matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  or 
longneck,  after  the  diftillation,  is  vulgarly  called  caput 

In  thefe  diftillations,  a  quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  fre¬ 
quently  generated  ;  which,  unlefs  an  exit  be  allowed, 
blows  off  or  burfts  the  receiver.  The  danger  of  this 
may  in  good  meafure  be  prevented,  by  flowly  raffing 
the  fire  ;  but  more  effedually  by  leaving  a  fmall  hole 
in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionaily  opened  or  ftopt  with 
a  wooden  plug;  or  inferting  at  the  jun&ure  an  up¬ 
right  pipe  of  fuch  a  height,  that  the  fteam  of  the  di- 
Hilling  liquor  may  not  be  able  to  rife  to  the  top  ;  but 
it  is  Hill  better  done  by  fitting  to  the  apparatus  other 
veffels,  by  which  their  vapours  may  be  condenfed. 
For  the  procefs  of  difiilling,  and  the  apparatus  made 
ufe  of,  fee  Distillation  ;  and  Chemistry,  1^574. 


The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  pre- 
vioufly  well  beat  or  ground  ;  but  herbs  art  to  be  only 
moderately  bruifed.  The  fubjeft  is  then  included  in  a 
hair  bag/ and  preffed  between  wooden  plates,  in  the 
common  ferew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from 
it. 

The  exprefiion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  m  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  juices  ;  only  here,  iron-plates 
are  fubftituted  for  the  wooden  ones  there  made  ufe  off 
The  fubjea  is  well  pounded,  and  included  in  a  flrong 
canvas  bag,  between  which  and  the  plates  of  the  preft 
a  haircloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  un&uous  feeeft  are  obtain- 
ed,  uninjured,  by  this  operation,  if  performed  without 
the  ufe  of  heat $  which,  though  it  greatly  promote® 
the  extraaion  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time  impreffes  an 
ungrateful  flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpofition  to  grow 
rancrid- 

The  oils  expreffed  from  aromatic  fubftancas  gene¬ 
rally  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  their  efikntial  oil  j 
hence  the  frndl  and  flavour  of  the  expreffed  oils  of  nut¬ 
megs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found  impreg¬ 
nated  with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjeft  5 
oil  of  muftard-feed,  for  inftance,  is  aa  foft  and  void  of 
acrimony  as  that  of  the  almond,  the  pungency  of  the 
mufiard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  ex- 
prefiion. 


Sect.  X,  Exsiccation, 


Sect.  VIII.  Sublimation , 


84  As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently 
Son  capable  of  being  feparated,  in  moft  cafes,  from  fixed 

offolids.  matters,  by  the  foregoing  procefs;  fo  various  fohd 

bodies  are  fubje&ed  to  a  fimilar  treatment,  f  luida  are 
faid  to  diJliU  and  folids  to  fublime  ;  though  fometimes 
both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  It 
the  fubliming  matter  concretes  into  a  mafs,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  fublimate ;  if  into  a  powdery  form, 

flowers,  .  ... 

The  principal  fubje&s  of  this  operation  are,  volatile 
alkaline  falts ;  neutral  falts,  compofed  of  volatile  al¬ 
kalis  and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac ;  the  fait  of  amber, 


•  pa 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  °rTwo6me. 
drying  moift  bodies;  in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  *rethodsoft 
exhaled  by  heat ;  in  the  other,  they  are  imbibed  or  nCc»ting< 
abforbed  by  fubftances  whofe  foft  and  fpongy  texture  drying 
adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  intimately  combined 
with,  or  diffolved  in  a  fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and 
their  juices,  require  the  firft  ;  fuch  as  are  only  fuper- 
ficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  indiffoluble  powders 
are  ground  with  water,  are  commodioufly  feparated 
from  it  by  the  fecond. 

Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  air:  the  afiiftance  of  a  gentle 
artificial  heat  may,  neverthelefs,  in  general,  be  not 
only  fafely,  but  advantageoufly,  had  recourfe  to.  By 
a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be 
dried,  in  a  little  time,  without  any  confiderable  lots 
either  of  their  odour  or  lively  colour ;  which  would 
both  be  greatly  injured  or  deftroyed  by  a  more  flow 
exficcation  in  the  air.  Some  plants,  indeed,  particu- 
5 
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'Elements,  tarty  thofe  of  the  acrid  kind,  as  horfe-radiih,  fciirvy- 
grafs,  and  arum,  lofe  their  virtues  by  this  procefs,  how¬ 
ever  carefully  performed  ;  but  far  the  greater  number 
retain  them  unimpaired,  and  often  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  or,  where  this  is  not  fufficient, 
by  that  of  a  water-bath,  or  an  oven  moderately  warm. 
The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently  boiled  till  they  be¬ 
gin  to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing.  The 
procefs,  termed  infpiffation  or  evaporation ,  has  been  fpo- 
ken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fome  plants,  as  arum 
foot,  briony  root,  orris  root,  wild  cucumbers,  &c.  fe- 
parate,  upon  Handing  for  fome  time,  into  a  thick  part, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  and  a  thin  aqueous  one, 
Which  fwims  above  it  :  this  laft  is  to  be  poured  off, 
&nd  the  firft  exficcated  by  a  gentle  warmth.  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  have  been  ufually  called  facula ;  that 
of  the  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place,  is  the 
only  one  which  practice  now  retains. 

Indiffoluble  bodies,  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick 
confidence,  may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  greateft  part 
of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  a  chalhJloney  or  fome  pow¬ 
dered  chalk  preffed  into  a  fmooth  mafs,  which  readily 
imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid 
is  large,  as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may 
be  feparated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

We  before  obferved,  that  one  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumftances  favouring  fermentation,  was  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  moifture.  Exficcation  is  therefore  employed 
to  diflipate  humidity,  and  render  vegetables  thereby 
lefs  liable  to  thofe  changes  produced  by  a  kind  of  in- 
fenfible  fermentation. 

Sect.  XI.  Comminution . 

p  ^7.  Comminution  is  the  bare  reduction  of  folid  cohe- 
tiotf^rthe  rcnt  bodies  into  fmall  particles  or  powder.  The  me- 
tu riling  of  thods  of  effecting  this  are  various,  according  to  the 
folid  bodies  texture  of  the  fubjeft. 

^article311  Dry  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not 

powder!  °r  very  hard,  and  mixtures  of  thefe  with  fome  what  moift 
ones,  are  eafily  pulverifed  in  a  mortar. 

For  very  light  dry  fubftances,  refins,  and  the  roots 
of  tenacious  texture,  the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be 
previoufly  tubbed  with  a  little  fwcet  oil,  or  a  few  drops 
of  oil  be  occafionally  added :  this  prevents  the  finer 
powder  of  the  firft  from  flying  off,  and  the  others 
from  cohering  under  the  peftle.  Camphor  is  commo- 
dioufly  powdered  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine. 

Tough  fubftances,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  &c.  are  moft  conveniently  rafped  ;  and 
foft  oily  bodies,  as  nutmegs,  paffed  through  a  grater. 
Vo l.  XIV.  Part  1. 
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The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  cala-  Elements. 
mine,  cryftal,  flint,  &c.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  ex-  * 
tin&ion ;  that  is,  by  heating  them  red-hot,  and 
quenching  them  in  water:  by  repeating  this  procefs 
a  few  times,  moft  of  the  hard  ftones  become  eafily 
pulverifable.  This  procefs,  however,  is  not  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  calcareous  ftones ;  left, 
inftead  of  an  infipid  powder,  we  produce  an  acrimo¬ 
nious  calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  ftrongly  cohering  in 
their  natural  ftate,  prove  extremely  brittle  when  heat¬ 
ed,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily  divided  into  fmall  particles 
by  dexterous  agitation.  Hence  the  officinal  method 
of  pulveiifing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and  at  the  inftant  of 
its  keginning  to  return  into  a  ftate  of  folidity,  brifkly 
fhaking  it  in  a  wOoden  box.  The  comminution,  of 
metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  by  the  metallurgifta 
granulation. 

On  a  fimilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may 
be  reduced  into  powder  in  large  quantity,  by  diffolving 
them  in  boiling  water,  fetting  the  folution  over  a  mo¬ 
derate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  conftantly  ftirring  du¬ 
ring  its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles,  dif- 
joined  by  the  fluid,  from  reuniting  together  into  larger 
maffes. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  fineneft 
by  triturating,  or  rubbing  them,  for  a  length  of  time, 
in  a  mortar.  Such  as  are  not  diffoluble  in  water,  or 
injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  are  moiftened 
with  it  into  the  confidence  of  a  pafte,  and  levigated 
or  ground  in  a  fiat  fmooth  marble  or  iron  plate  ;  or 
where  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  in 
mills  made  for  that  life* 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moft  fimple  opera* 
tions  of  pharmacy,  has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confider- 
able  effed.  The  refinons  purgatives,  when  finely  tri¬ 
turated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and 
confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irritating, 
than  in  their  groffer  ftate.  Crude  antimony,  which, 
when  reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  difeovers 
little  medicinal  virtue,  if  levigated  to  a  great  degree  of 
fubtility,  proves  a  powerful  medicine  in  many  chroni¬ 
cal  diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavieft  bodies  may  be  made 
to  float  in  the  lighted;  fluids  (c),  fora  longer  or  Sort¬ 
er  time,  according  to  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furnifhed  with  an  excellent 
criterion  of  the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and  a  me* 
thod  of  feparating  the  more  fubtile  parts  from  the  grof¬ 
fer,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  elutrition  or  vuajhing 
over. 

Q^q  Sect. 


(c)  Some  attribute  this  effed  to  a  diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body  ;  and,  at  the.  fame  time, 
fuppofe  the  peculiar  virtues  of  certain  medicines,  particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  their 
gravity.  If  thefe  hypothecs  were  juft,  it  ffiould  follow,  that  the  mercurial  preparations,  by  being  finely 
comminuted,  would  lofe  proportionably  of  their  efficacy  ;  and  fo  indeed  mercunus  dulcis,  for  inftance,  has 
been  fuppofed  to  do.  But  experience  (hows,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  and  that  comminution  by 
tio  means  leffens  but  rather  increafes  its  power:  when  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  fubtility,  it  paffes  readily 
into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quantity,  as  an  alterative  or  a  fialogogue ;  while  in  a  groffer 
Form,  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  run  off  by  the  inteftmw,  without  being  conveyed  into 
the  blood. 


Sect.  XII. 
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Fusion . 
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X’ufion  the  Fusion  is  the  redu&ion  of  folid  holies  into  a  flnte 
reclusion  of  fluidity  by  fire.  Altn'oft  all  natural  fubftances,  the 
i  f  f<  ;id  bo-  pure  earths  and  the  folid  parts  of  animals  and  vege- 
flidVftat*  ta^es  excepted,  melt  in  proper  degrees  of  fire  ;  fome 
b)'  fire.  a  very  gentle  heat,  while  others  require  its  utmoft 
violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fubftances,  li¬ 
quefy  in  a  gentle  warmth  ;  wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and 
the  mineral  bitumens,  require  a  heat  too  greatjfor  the 
hand  to  fupport :  fixed  alkaline  fait,  common  fait, 
nitre,  require  a  red  or  almoft  white  heat  to  melt 
them  ;  and  glafs,  a  full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fubftances,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  lead, 
flow  long  before  ignition :  antimony  likewife  melts  be¬ 
fore  it  is  vifibly  red-hot,  but  not  before  the  veflelus 
t:onfiderably  fo  :  the  regulus  of  antimony  demands  a 
much  flronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a  red  heat; 
gold  and  filver  require  a  low  white  heat ;  copper  a 
bright  white  heat;  and  iron  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fome- 
times  a  menflruurq  for  another,  not  fufible  of  itfelf  in 
the  fame  degree  of  fire.  Thus  red-hot  filver  melts  on 
being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs  hot  than  itfelf: 
and  thus  if  ileal,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out  of 
the  furnace,  and  applied  to  a  roll  of  fulphur,  the  ful- 
phnr  mftantiy  liquefying,  occafions  the  ileel  to  melt 
with  it  ;  hence  the  chalybs  cum  fulphur e  of  the  fliops; 
This  concrete,  neverthelefs,  remarkably  impedes  the 
fufion  of  fome  other  metals,  as  lead  ;  which  when 
united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fulphur  is  fcarcc  to 
be  perfectly  melted  by  a  very  ilrong  fire.  Hence  the 
method,  deferfbed  in  its  place,  of  purifying  zinc  ;  a 
metal  upon  which  fulphur  has  no  efFedt  from  the  lead 
fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic  fubflance  which 
mingles  in  fufion  with  metals.  Earthy,  faline,  and 
other  like  matters,  even  the  calces  and  glades  prepared 
from  metals  themfelvea,  float  diilinft  upon  the  furface 
and  form  what  is  called  fcoria  or  drofs.  Where  the 
quantity  of  this  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal,  it 
js  moft  commodioufly  feparated  by  pouring  the  whole 
into  a  conical  mould  :  the  pure  metal  or  regu/us,  though 
imali  in  quantity,  occupies  a  confiderable  height  in  the 
lower  narrow  part  of  the  rone  ;  and  when  congealed, 
may  be  eahly  freed  from  the  fcoriae  by  a  hammer. 
Xne  mould  fhould  be  previoufly  greafed,  or  rather 
imoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out;  and  tho- 
roughiy  dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  explofion 
which  fometimes  happens  from  the  fudden  contad  of 
melted  metals  with  moift  bodies. 

89  Sect.  XII [.  Calcination . 

reduces  bo" |.nrY  c*lcinatIon  «  underflood  the  redu&ion  of  folid 
dies  by  Gie^  bY  means  of  fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  pow- 
ineans  of  cl  ery  it  ate,  accompanied  with  a  change  of  their  quali- 

"fp'a  ,h“  *»»  ■»«- 

ftate,  an</  f°  this  head  belong  the  burning  of  vegetable  and 
change.  ™.mal  matters,  otherwife  called  upon,  incineration,  or 
the  r  qua.  concrenanon;  and  the  change  of  metals  into  a  powder 


The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined 
by  keeping  them  in  fufion  for  fome  time.  The  free 
acimiffion  of  r.ii  is  eflentially  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
this  operation  ;  and  hence,  when  the  furface  of  the 
metal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this  mufl  be  taken  off 
or  raked  to  one  fide,  otherwife  the  remain  ler  excluded 
fiom  the  air  will  not  undergo  the  change  intended. 
If  any  coal,  or  other  inflammable  matter  which  does 
not  contain  a  mineral  acid,  be  fufFered  to  fall  into  the 
veiTel,  the  efFed  expeded  from  this  operation  will  not 
be  produced,  and  part  of  what  is  already  calcined  will 
be  revived  or  reduced  ;  that  ib,  it  will  return  into  its 
metallic  form  again. 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a  flrong  fire  for  fufion, 
calcine  with  a  much  lefs  heat  than  is  fufficient  to  make 
them  flow.  Hence  the  burning  or  fcorifi cation  of  f  ich 
iron  or  copper  vefiels  as  are  long  expofed  to  a  con¬ 
fiderable  fire  without  defence  from  the  air.  Gold  and 
filver  are  not  calcinablc  by  any  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes :  ne¬ 
verthelefs  the  weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater  than 
that  of  the  metal  employed.  The  antimonial  regulus 
gains  about  one  eleventh  part  of  its  weight;  zinc 
fometimes  one-tenth  ;  tin  above  one-fixth  ;  and  lead 
in  its  converfion  into  minium  often  one  fourth 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies,  gold,  filver,  and 
mercury  excepted,  is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This 
fait  expofed  to  the  fire  in  conjundion  with  any  inflam¬ 
mable  fubflanccs,  extricates  their  inflammable  matter, 
and  burfls  with  it  into  flame,  accompanied  with  a  hif- 
fing  noife.  This  procefs  is  ufually  termed  deflagration 
or  detonation . 

AH  the  metallic  calces  and  fcoriae  are  revived  into 
their  metallic  Hate  by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or 
animal  inflammable  matter.  They  are  all  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  fufion  than  the  refpedive  metals  themfelves  ; 
and  fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth 
excepted,  can  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fome 
addition,  in  the  flrongeft  fire  that  can  be  produced  in 
the  common  furnaces.  The  additions  called  fluxes ,  em- 
ployed  for  promoting  the  fufion,  confiil  chiefly  of  fixed 
alkaline  falts.  A  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  with  in- 
flammable  matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a 
reducing  flux,  as  contributing  at  the  fame  time  to  bring 
the  calx  into  fufion,  and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such 
a  mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from  one  part  of 
rntre  and  two  parts  of  tartar,  by  grind, ng  them  well 
oget  er,  letting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a  bit  of 
coa  or  a  red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the  velfel,  and 
u  ering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn  till  they  are 
changed  into  a  black  alkalinj,  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the 
common  reducing  flux  of  the  chemills,  and  is  called 
from  »s  colour  the  black  flux.  Metallic  calces  of  fcorhe, 
mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound, 
and  expofed  to  a  proper  fire  in  a  clofe  covered  ena¬ 
ble,  melt  and  refume  their  metallic  form;  but  though 
they  received  an  increafe  of  weight  in  the  calcination, 

ablv  JrVCtK  metn  IS  a  ways  *°und  to  weigh  confider- 
made.  f3  ^  ^  qUantity  flom  which  the  calx  was 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  all  thefe  procefTes, 
deinH  ppanatl0n  the  principles  on  which  they 
felve^’  m!  Chem,si;«iy  pajflm,  and  the  articles  them- 
1  es  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
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Chap.  I,  7 he  more  Simple  Preparations . 

The  preparation  of  fame  fubflances  not  foluble  in  water.  L. 

90  TpOUND  thefe  fubflances  firft:  in  a  mortar;  then, 

■  pouring  on  a  little  water,  levigate  them  on  a  hard 
and  pohflied,  but  not  calcareous,  ftone,  that  they  may 
be  made  as  fine  as  poflible.  Dry  this  powder  on  blot- 
ting-paper  laid  on  chalk,  and  fet  it  in  a  warm,  or  at 
lead  a  dry,  place,  for  fome  days. 

In  this  manner  are  to  be  prepared, 

Amber, 

Antimony, 

Calamine, 

Chalk, 

Coral, 

Oyfter-fhells,  fiift  cleanfcd  from  their  impurities. 
Tatty.  F 

Crabs  claws,  firft  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  mud  be 
wafhed  with  boiling  water  before  they  be  levigated. 
Verdegrife  muft  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 
Where  large  quantities  of  the  foregoing  powders  arc 
to  be  prepared,  it  is  cuftomary,  inftead  of  the  ftone  and 
mallet,  to  employ  hand-mills  made  for  this  purpofe, 
confiding  of  two  Hones;  the  uppermoft  of  which  turns 
horizontally  on  the  lower,  and  has  an  aperture  in  the 
middle,  for  fupplying  frefh  matter,  or  of  returning  that 
which  has  already  pafted,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  proper 
degree  of  finenefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bodies,  particular  care 
fhould  be  taken,  whatever  kind  of  inftruments  be  ufed, 
that  they  may  be  of  fufficient  hardnefs,  otlierwife  they 
will  be  abraded  by  the  powders.  The  hematites,  a  hard 
iron  ore,  is  moll  conveniently  levigated  between  two 
iron  planes  ;  for  if  the  common  levigating  ft  ones  be 
ufed,  the  preparation,  when  finifhed,  will  contain  al- 
moft;  as  much  foreign  matter  from  the  inftrument  as 
the  hematites.  f 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  moiften  feveral  powders  in 
levigation,  with  rofc,  bairn,  and  other  diftilled  waters  : 
thele,  neveitbelefs,  have  no  advantage  above  common 
water,  ftnce  in  the  fubfequent  exficcation  they  mull 
neceffarily  exhale,  leaving  the  medicine  poflefTed  of  no 
other  virtue  than  what  might  be  equally  expected  from 
it  when  prepared  with  the  cheaper  element. 

6ome  few  fubflances,  indeed^  are  more  advantage- 
ciifly  levigated  with  fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water, 
i  hus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour  ufually  expe&ed  in 
this  coftly  preparation  confiderabiy  improved  thereby. 
A  little  fpirit  may  be  added  to  the  other  animal  fub- 
ftances,  if  the  weather  be  very  hot,  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  them  are  prepared  at  once,  to  prevent  their  rim- 
iug  into  putrefaction  ;  an  accident  which  in  thofe  cir- 
r  limftances  fometimes  happens  when  they  are  levigated 
with  water  only.  Crabs-eyes,  which  abound  with  ani¬ 
mal  gelatinous  matter,  are  particularly  liable  to  this 
inconvenience. 


The  caution  given  above  for  reducing  antimony 
calamine,  and  tuny,  to  the  greateft  fubtiilty  poffible. 
demands  paiticular  attention.  The  tendernefs  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  laft  are  ufually  applied,  re. 
quires  them  to  be  perfeiftly  free  from  any  admixture  of 
grofs  irritating  particles.  The  firft,  when  not  tho¬ 
roughly  comminuted,  might  not  only,  by  its  Ihirp 
needle  like  fpicula,  wound  the  ftomach,  but  likewifc 
anfwers  little  valuable  purpofe  r.s  a  medicine,  proving 
either  an  ufelefs  load  upon  the  vifcera,  or  at  belt  paf- 
fing  off  without  any  other  fenfible  effect  than  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  groffer  evacuations  ;  while,  if  reduced  to 
a  great  degree  of  finenefs,  it  turns  out  a  medicine  of 
confiderable  efficacy. 

The  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  obtaining  th^fe  pow¬ 
ders  of  the  requifite  tenuity,  is,  to  wafh  off  the  finer 
parts  by  means  of  water,  and  continue  levigating  the 
remainder  till  the  whole  become  fine  enough  to  remain 
for  fome  time  fufpended  in  the  fluid  ;  tnis  procefs  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  and  there  di¬ 
rected  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  article. 

Prepared  antimony.  E, 

Let  the  antimony  be  firft  pounded  in  an  iron  mortar,  qi 

and  then  levigated  on  a  porphyry  with  a  little  water.  J 

After '  this,  put  it  into  a  large  veffel,  and  pour  a 
quantity  of  water  on  it.  Let  the  veflel  be  repeat- 
edly  fhaken,  that  the  finer  part  of  the  powder  may 
be  diffuftd  through  the  water;  the  liquor  is  then  to 
be  poured  off,  and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 

The  grofs  part,  which  the  water  would  not  take  up, 
is  to  be  further  levigated,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that  commonly  pra&ifed 
in  the  preparation  of  colours  for  the  painter,  powders 
may  be  obtained  of  any  required  degree  of  tenuity  ; 
and  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  the  grofs  parts,  which, 
are  always  found  to  remain  in  them  after  long  conti¬ 
nued  levigation  ;  all  the  coarfer  matter  fettles  at  firft, 
and  the  finer  powder  continues  fufpended  in  the  water 
longer  and  longer,  in  propdrtion  to  the  degree  of  its 
finenefs.  The  fame  procefs  may  likewife  be  advan- 
tageoufly  applied  to*  other  hard  pulverifable  bodies  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  or  artificial  preparations  of  them; 
provided  they  be  not  foluble  in,  or  fpeeifically  lighter 
than,  water.  The  animal  and  abforbent  powders,  crabs- 
claws,  crabs-eyes,  oyfter-fhells,  egg-fhells,  chalk,  pearl, 
coral,  and  bezoar,  are  not  well  adapted  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  ;  nor  indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe  fubflan¬ 
ces  are  readily  foluble  in  acid  juices  without  much 
comminution  :  if  no  acid  be  contained  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages,  they  are  apt  to  concrete,  with  the  mucous  mat¬ 
ter  ufually  lodged  there,  into  hard  indiffoluble  maffes; 
the  greater  degree  of  finenefs  they  are  reduced  to,  the 
more  they  are  difpofed  to  form  fuch  concretions,  and 
become  liable  to  obftru&  the  orifices  of  the  fmall 
vdfels. 

Qjl  2  iVr. 
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M  A  C  Y.  .  Part  IT. 

It  may  be  a»  effeaually  freed  from  impurities  at  the  Prepara, 
time  of  folution  as  by  this  procefs.  And  when  ic 
to  be  employed  in  a  fohd  date,  care  mould  be  taken  tions 
that  the  purer  parts  alone  be  fele&ed.  < - v-— w 

The  burning  of  hartjhorn .  L. 

Burn  pieces  of  hartfhorn  till  they  become  perfe&ly  $5 
white  ;  then  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  pieces  of  horn  generally  employed  in  this  ope¬ 
ration  are  thofe  left  after  diltiliation. 

In  the  burning  of  hartfhorn,  a  ilrong  fire  and  the 
free  acimifiion  of  air  are  necefiary.  The  potter's  fur¬ 
nace  was  formerly  direfted  for  the  fake  of  conveni¬ 
ence;  but  any  common  furnace  or  fove  will  do.  If 
fome  lighted  charcoal  be  fpread  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  and  above  this  the  pieces  of  the  horns  are  laid, 
they  will  be  burnt  to  whitenefs,  flill  retaining  their 
original  form. 

Burnt  hartfhorn  is  not  now  confidered  as  a  pure 
earth,  having  been  found  to  be  a  compound  of  calca¬ 
reous  earth  and  phofphoric  acid.  It  is  the  weakeli  of 
the  animal  abforbents,  and  is  difficultly  foluble  in 
acids  ;  but  whether  it  be  of  equal  or  fuperior  ufe  in 
diarrhoeas  to  more  powerful  abforbents,  mull  be  left  to 
obfeivation. 


p  H  A  R 

Prepared  calamine •  E. 

Calamine  previoufly  calcined  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 
make  brafs,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
antimony. 

Prepared  chalk . 

Chalk  firfl  triturated,  and  then  frequently  waffied  with 
water,  till  it  imparts  to  it  neither  tafte  nor  colour, 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  antimony. 

As  calamine  is  intended  for  external  ap  lication,  and 
often  to  parts  very  eafily  irritated,  too  much  pains  can¬ 
not  be  bellowed  in  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder  ;  and 
the  frequent  wafhing  of  the  chalk  may  have  the  effeCt 
of  freeing  it  from  fome  foreign  matters :  But  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  fubftance,  the  after  part  of  the  procefs,  if 
not  improper,  is,  in  our  opinion  at  lead,,  unnecefi'ary  : 
and  this  obfervation  may  alfo  be  made  with  refpeCl  to 
the  ocnli,  or  more  properly  lapilli  canerorum,  which 
the  Edinburgh  college  direCt  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

The  preparation  of  hog's  lard  and  mutton  fuet.  L. 

Gut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  them  over  a  flow  nre  ; 
then  feparate  them  from  the  membranes  by  {train¬ 
ing. 

Thefe  articles  had  formerly  a  place  alfo  among  the 
preparations  of  the  Edinburgh  college:  But  now  they 
introduce  them  only  into  their  lift:  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  ;  as  the  apothecary  will  in  general  find  it  more 
for  his  intereft  to  purchafe  them  thus  prepared,  than 
to  prepare  them  for  himfelf :  for  the  procefs  requires 
to  be  very  cautioufly  conducted,  to  prevent  the  fat 
from  burning  or  turning  black. 

The  purification  of  gum  ammoniacum .  L. 

If  gum  ammoniac  do  not  feem  to  be  pure,  boil  it  in 
water  till  it  become  foft  ;  then  fqueeze  it  through 
a  canva3  bag,  by  means  of  a  prefs.  Let  it  remain 
at  reft:  till  the  refinous  part  fubfide  ;  then  evaporate 
the  water  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  evaporation 
reftore  the  refinous  part,  mixing  it  with  the  gum¬ 
my. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  purified  aflafoetida  and  fuch 
like  gum  refma. 

You  may  alfo  purify  any  gum  which  melts  eafily, 
fuch  as  Galbanum,  by  putting  it  in  an  ox-bladder,  and 
holding  it  in  boiling  water  till  it  be  fo  foft  that  it  can 
be  feparated  from  its  impurities  by  preffing  through  a 
coarfe  linen  cloth. 

In  {training  all  the  gums,  care  ftiould  be  taken  that 
the  heat  be  neither  great  nor  long  continued  ;  other- 
wife  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  more  active  vo¬ 
latile  matter  will  be  loft;  an  inconvenience  which  can¬ 
not  by  any  care  be  wholly  avoided.  Hence  the  purer 
tears,  unftrained,  are  in  general  to  be  preferred,  for 
internal  ufe,  to  the  {trained  gums. 

As  an  additional  reafon  for  this  preference,  we  may 
add,  that  fome  of  the  gum-refins,  purified  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  by  folution  in  water,  expreffion  and  evapo¬ 
ration,  are  not  fo  eafily  foluble  in  aqueous  menftrua 
after  us  before  fuch  depuration.  On  thefe  accounts 
this  procefa  is  entirely  omitted  by  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege  ;  and  in  every  cafe  where  a  gummy  refinous  fub¬ 
ftance,  before  it  be  taken,  is  to  he  diflobed  in  water, 


The  drying  of  herbs  and flowers. 

Xet  thefe,  fpread  out  lightly,  be  dried  by  a  gentle  97 
heat.  L . 

Herbs  and  flowers  mud  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat, 
from  a  ftove  or  common  fire.  They  mult  be  taken- 
in  fuch  quantities  at  a  time,  that  the  procefs  will  be 
fpeedily  finilhed  ;  for  by  this  means  their  medical 
powers  are  beft:  preferved.  The  mod  certain  teft 
of  this  is  the  perfect  prefervation  of  the  natural  co¬ 
lour :  but  the  leaves  of  cicuta,  and  of  other  plants 
containing  a  volatile  matter,  mud  be  immediately 
pounded,  after  being  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
a  phial  with  a  ground  ftopper.  E. 

The  directions  given  by  the  London  college  are  here 
lefs  explicit,  and  perhaps  lefs  proper,  than  thofe  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  drying  thefe  fubflances  haftily,  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat,  rather  than  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

In  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  the  only  caution 
requifite  is  to  avoid  burning ;  and  of  this  a  fufficient 
teii  is  afforded  by  the  prefervation  of  colour.  And 
the  direction  given  with  regard  to  cicuta  may  perhaps 
with  advantage  be  followed  with  mod  of  the  other 
flowers  and  herbs,  afterwards  to  be  exhibited  in  pow¬ 
der. 

The  purifying  of  honey .  L. 

Melt  the  honey  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  and  re- 
move  the  fenm. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is  to  purify  the  ho¬ 
ney  from  wax,  or  other  drofly  matters  that  have  been 
united  with  it  by  the  violence  of  the  pref3  in  its  fepa- 
ration  from  the  comb,  and  from  meal  and  fuch  like 
fubftances,  which  are  fometimes  fraudulently  mixed 
with  it.  When  the  honey  is  rendered  liquid  and 
thin  by  the  heat,  thefe  lighter  matters  rife  freely  to 
the  fur  face. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo*  neceflary  for  honey  that 
is  to  be  ufed  as  an  article  of  diet,  as  for*  that  which  m 

employed 
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Prei  ara-  ’employed  in  the  preparation  of  oxymeU :  hence  the 
dors  ai.fl  Edinburgh  collie,  who  have  rejefted  all  the  oxymels, 

Compofi.  h  omitted  this  procefa. 
tions. 
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dicine,  foraetimes  advantageoufiy  employed  aa  an  erne-  Prepara, 
tie,  often  *6  an  expectorant,  but  ftill  more  frequently 
an  a  nowerful  diuretic.  tions. 
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The  preparation  of  millipeds .  L.  E. 

The  millipeds  are  to  be  inelofed  in  a  thin  canvas  cloth, 
and  fnfpended  over  hot  proof.fpmt  in  a  cloie  veilel, 
till  they  be  killed  by  the  iteam,  and  rendered 

Thills  a  convenient  way  of  rendering  millipeds  pul- 
verifable,  without  endangering  any  lot*  of  fuch  vutues 

as  they  may  p<  fiefs.  ,  .r  , 

The  directions  given  hy  both  colleges  are  precifely 

the  fame,  and  delivered  in  almoft  the  lame  words. 

The  extraction  of  pulps .  L.  E. 

Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  be  dry,  are 
to  be  boiled  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  until  they 
become  foft :  then  prefs  out  the  pulp  through  a 
flrong  hair-fieve,  and  afterwards  boil  it  down  to  the 
confidence  of  honey  in  an  earthen  velTel,  over  a 
gentle  fire  i  taking  care  to  keep  the  matter  conti¬ 
nually  Barring,  to  prevent  its  burning. 

The  pulp  of  caffia  filtularie  is  in  like  manner  to  be 
boiled  out  from  the  f  ruffed  pod,  and  reduced  after- 
wards  to  a  proper  confidence,  by  evaporating  the 

Thepulps  of  fruits  that  are  both  ripe  and  frefh,  are 
to  be  preffed  out  through  the  fieve,  without  any 

or  pulp.,  th.  »  of  both 

colleges  fo  nearly  agree,  that  it.  is  unneceffary  to  give 
a  fe  pa  rate  tranflation  of  each.  We  may  only  obferve, 
that  the  London  college,  inftead  of  foften.ng  the  fruits 
by  boiling  them  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  dired 
them  to  be  put  in  a  mold  place.  This  dlJ'ea‘°n> 
though  proper  in  fome  cafes,  is  not  generally  the  molt 

fultable. 

The  drying  of  f quills.  L.  E. 

Let  the  fquill,  cleared  from  its  Outer  Ann,  be  cut 
tranfverfely  into  thin  dices,  and  dried  with  a  very 
gentle  heat.  When  properly  managed,  the  iquill  is 
friable,  and  retains  its  bitternefs  and  acrimony. 

By  this  method  the  fqu  ll  dries  much  fooner  than 
when  its  feveral  coats  are  only  feparated,  as  has  been 
ufually  direfted  ;  the-  internal  part  is  here  laid  bare, 
but,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  it  is  covered  with  a 
thin  flcin,  which  impedes  the  exhalation  of  themo.f- 
ture.  The  root  lofes  in  this  procefs  four  fi.tha  ot  its 
original  weight ;  the  parts  which  exhale  appear  to  be 
merely  watery:  fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  being  equi¬ 
valent  to  half  a  dram  of  the  frtfh  ;  a circumftance :  to 
be  particularly  regarded  in  the  exhibition  of  this  me- 
diefne.  In  the  preceding  editions  of  0^  Pha™ai°n 
poeias,  a  particular  caution  was  given,  not  to  ule  an 
iron  knife  for  cutting  fquills,  but  one  ofwood.vory 
or  bone  :  the  reafon  of  this  caution  is  faid  to  be,  not 
fo  much  that  the  fquill  would  receive  any  Ill  qualities 
from  the  iron  ;  as,  that  its  acrid  juice  ^her.ng  to  the 
knife,  might  render  a  wound  received  by  it  extremely 
painful,  or  even  dangerous  :  but  as  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  fuch  an  accident,  ^ie  dlr^'°” 

£!n  unneceffary.  Dried  fquills  furmlh  us  with  a  me 


as  a  powerful  diuretic. 

The  burning  of  fponge  • 

Beat  the  fponge,  after  cutting  it  in  pieces;^  and,  when 
feparated  from  its  gritty  matter,  burn  it  in  a  clofe 
iron  veflel,  until  it  becomes  black  and  friable  ;  af* 
terwards  rub  it  to  a  very  fine  powder.  L • 

Put  the  fponge,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  well  freed 
from  adhering  earchy  matters,  into  a  clofe  earthen 
veflel.  Place  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  be  ftirred 
frequently  till  it  become  black  and  friable;  then  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  powder  in  a  giafs  or  marble  mortar* 

E. 

This  medicine  has  been  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  employed  againft  ferofulous  diforders  and 
cutaneous  foulneflfes,  indofesof  a  ferupie  and  upwards. 

Its  virtues  feem  to  depend  on  a  volatile  fait  juft  form¬ 
ed,  and  combined  with  its  own  oil.  It  the  (ponge  be 
diftilied  with  a  ftrong  heat,  it  yields  a  large  proportion 
of  that  fait  in  its  proper  form.  The  fait  is  in  this  pre¬ 
paration  fo  far  extricated,  that  if  the  burnt  fponge  be 
ground  in  a  brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the  metal  fo  as 
to  contradl  a  difagreeable  taint,  and  fometimes  an  eme¬ 
tic  quality.  .  ,  „  , 

Bees,  earthworms,  and  other  animal  fubit3nces,  have 
by  fome  betn  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  and  re¬ 
commended  in  different  difeafes  :  but  as  thefe  fub- 
ftanccs  fall  much  ffiort  of  fponge  in  the  quantity  ot 
volatile  fait  producible  from  them  by  fire,  they  are. 
probably  inferior  alfo  in  medicinal  efficacy.  Of  all 
the  animal  matters  that  have  been  tried,  raw  iilk  is  the 
only  one  which  exceeds  or  equals  fponge,  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  fait.  . 

A  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requifite  for  managing, 
this  procefs  in  perfection.  The  fponge  (hould  be  cut 
fmall,  and  beaten  for  fome  time  in  a  mortar,  that  all 
the  Itony  matters  may  be  got  out,  which  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  fponge  when  prepared,  will 
fometimes  amount  to  a  confiderablc  quantity, 
burning  (hould  be  difeontinued  as  foon  as  the  matter 
is  become  thoroughly  black.  If  the  quantity  put  into 
the  veffel  at  onoe  be  large,  the  outfide  will  be  Effi¬ 
ciently  burnt  before  the  infide  be  affixed ;  and  the 
volatile  fait  of  the  former  will  m  part  ^ape  be  ore 
that  in  the  latter  is  begun  to  be  formed.  The  », eft 
method  of  avoiding  this  inconvenience  feems  to  be,  to 
keep  the  fponge  continually  ftirring,  «.  fuch  a  machine  - 
as  is  ufed  for  the  roafting.  of  coffee. 

And  from  this  circumftance  the  iron  veffel.  direfted 
by  the  London  college  is  preferable  to  the  earthen  one 
dfrefted  by  that  of  Edinburgh-  But  the  pounding  m 
a  giafs  or  marble  mort  r,  direfted  by  the  latter,  is  a 
neceffary  caution  which  the  former  college  have  omit- 

ted. 

The  purification  offiorax.  L. 

Diffolve  the  ftorax  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ftrain 
the  folution:  afterwards  reduce  it  to  a  proper  thick- 

Storaxwas  formedy'dffeifted  to  be  purified  by  means 
r  •  hence  it  was  ftyled  fly r acts  collatio  ;  but  the 
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parts  of  h?  ftorax  totally  d'fFoIve  m  fpirit  of  wine,  the 
impurities  alone  being  left.  And  as  thefe  active  parts 
do  not  rife  in  diftiliation,  the  fpirit  m  y  be  again  re- 
*  covered  by  diftiliation. 

Purified  filings  of  iron  ■  E. 

Apply  a  magnet  to  a  fieve  placed  on  filings  of  iron,  fo 
that  the  filings  may  be  attra&ed  upwards  through 
the  fieve.  * 
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Chap.  II.  Of  Conferves. 
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Conserves  are  compofitions  of  recent  vegetable tIons* 
matters  and  fugar,  beaten  together  Into  an  uniform  ^T”’ 
mafs.  loi> 


Rujl  of  iron,  commonly  called  Jhavings  of  iron,  pre- 
pared .  E . 

t0S  Set  purified  filings  of  iron  in  a  raoift  place,  that  they 
may  turn  to  ruff,  which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder. 

#  ^  cleaning  of  iron  filings  by  mesns  of  a  magnet 

is  very  tedious,  and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  mio-ht 
be  expedkd;  for  if  they  are  rally,  they  will  not  beat- 
tradled  by  it,  or  not  fufficientiy:  nor  will  they  by  this 
means  be  entirely  freed  from  brafs,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubftances  which  may  adhere  to  them.  It 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Henckel,  that  if  iron 
fee  mixed  by  fufion  with  even  its  own  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  metals,  regains  of  antimony  alone  except- 
ed,  the  compound  will  be  vigoroufly  attra&ed  by  the 
loadftone.  1  he  raft  of  iron  is  to  be  procured  at  a 
moderate  rate  from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities  except  fuch  as  may  be  wafhed  off  by  wa¬ 
I  he  ruft  of  iron  13  by  fome  preferred  as  a  medicine 
to  the  calces  or  croci  made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoff- 
man  relates,  that  he  has  frequently  given  it  with  re- 
markable  fuccefs  in  obftinate  chlorotic  cafes  accompa¬ 
nied  with  exceffiye  headachs  and  other  violent  fyrnp- 
toms;  and  that  he  ufually  joined  with  it  piropinella, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a  little  cinnamon 
nd  fugar.  The  dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 

bT  frhirty  5  l0me  hrVe  g0ne  39  far  as  3  dram  •• 
but  J1  the  preparations  of  this  metal  anfwer  bed  in 

enlarged^*’  which  ftould  rather  be  often  repeated  than 
Scales  of  iron  purified ’  E. 

106  LeoVhtf  fcales,of  iron;  whi=h  may  be  had  at  the  anvils 

of  the  workmen,  he  purified  by  the  magnet ,  for 
the  magnet  only  attracts  the  fmaller  and  purer 
parts,  having  the  more  thick  and  impure  behind 

for  „htVS  Per^p8  311  the  f0r“S  the  mod  eligible 
for  obtaining  the  pure  matter  in  fuch  a  divided  flat- 

al  °fiender  I  £ar  y  afted  on  by  different  menftrl.a 
and  the  mode  of  purification  here  nrnn«G»,i  *  9 

s ,,ry  *,fo 

1  he  extraction  of  mucilage .  Gen 
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preffure  through  a  linen  cfo’th  flra'n  'C  b>' 

ssr  ^  i* 

And  although  this  nrocef,  ™"Ces'n  *»«  P^e  Hate, 
macopmias,  yet  we  think  that*1’.  Ir^ed  in  our  phar- 
be  adopted.  that  “  m,Sht  ^  advantage 


This  management  is  introduced  for  preferving  cer¬ 
tain  fimples,  undried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with  as 
little  alteration  as  poffible  in  their  native  virtues ;  and 
to  fome  fubjefts  it  is  very  advantageoufly  applied.'  Ve¬ 
getables,  whofe  virtues  are  loft  or  defttoyed  by  dry¬ 
ing^  may  in  this  form  he  kept  uninjured  for  a  length 
of  time  :  for,  by  carefully  fecuring  the  mouth  of  the 
containing  veffel,  the  alteration,  as  well  as  diffipation, 
of  their  a&ive  principles,  is  generally  prevented  ;  and’ 
the  fugar  preferves  them  from  the  corruption  which 
juicy  vegetables  would  otherwife  undergo.  There  are, 
however,  fundry  vegetables  whofe  virtues  are  impaired 
by  this  treatment.  Mucilaginous  fubftances  by  long 
lying  with  fugar,  become  lefs  glutinous ;  and  aftrin- 
gents  become  fenfibly  fofter  on  the  palate.  Many  of  ■ 
the  fragrant  flowers  are  of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a 
texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe  their  peculiar  quali- 
ties  on  being  beaten  or  bruifed. 

In  general,  it  ie  obvious,  that  in  this  form,  on  account 
of  the  large  admixture  of  fugar,  fubftances  of  confi- 
derabie  adhvity  can  alone  be  taken  to  advantage  aa 
medicines.  And,  indeed,  conferves  arc  at  prefent  con- 
hdered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy,  or  as  intermedia  for  joining  them  together. 

I  hey  are  very  convenient  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or 
pills  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  mercutius  dulcis, 
the  calces  of  iron,  and  other  mineral  preparations;  which 
with  liquid  or  lefs  confident  matters,  as  fyrups,  will 
not  cohere.  *  r 

The  limps  were  formerly  encumbered  with  many 
conferves  altogether  infignifkant ;  the  few  now  retained 
have  in  general  either  an  agreeable  flavour  to  recom- 
mend  them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwering  forne  ufeful 
purpofes  as  medicines.  Their  common  dofe  is  the 
bulk  of  a  nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be  taken  uP  at 
once  or  twice  upon  the  point  of  a  knife.  There  is  in 
general  no  great  danger  of  exceeding  in  this  particular. 
Conferves  of  wood  for r  el ; 

fea  wormwood ; 
the  red  rofe  ; 

the  outer  rind  of  the  Seville  orange.  L. 

PIfrod  H  ICaVeS  frT  the  ,talks>  ^  unblown  petals 

out"  , hrdCUoPfS’t bak,ng  °ff  th£  hetk  Takc  &  ^e 
each  of  hem  the,  0ranees  by  a  grater  j  then  beat 

ta  f  rl  hv  ?  ?  W°°ren  pC!'le  in  a  marble  mor- 
ta.,  firm  by  i.ismfelves,  afterwards  with  three  times 

rd.ned  f„g„. 

C,r/„  m  of 

red  rofis  not  blown  ; 

the  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges  rafped  off  by 
a  grater.  E.  r  U  J 

J  V'lth  tLe  vegetable  mals;  for  without  this  it 

cannot 
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cannot  be  properly  Incorporated. 
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and 


fume  other  vegetables,  are  prepared  for  mixing  with 
fugar  by  a  frnall  wooden  mill  contrived  for  that  pur- 
- '  pofe. 

in  the  f?me  manner  conferves  rr>3y  be  prepared  from 
many  other  vegetables.  But  befides  the  conftrves  for 
which  general  dire&ions  a^e  given,  there  are  others, 
for  which,  either  on  account  of  the  particular  mode  of 
preparation,  or  of  the  proportion,  our  pharmacopoeias 
have  thought  it  neceffary  to  give  particular  directions. 
XW  before  taking  notice  of  thefe,  it  is  necdBry  to 
mention  the  medical  properties  of  the  conferves  above 
enumerated. 

Conferee  of  the  leaves  of  wood for  re/.  L.  - 

,c9  This  is  a  very  elegant  aud  grateful  conferve  ;  in  tafte 
it  is  lightly  acidulous,  with  a  peculiar  flavour,  which 
fome  compare  to  that  of  green-tea.  It  is  taken  occa- 
fionaily  for  quenching  thirft,  and  cooling  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  in  dilleinpers  where  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  much  irheafed. 

Conferve  of  the  tops  of  fea  wormwood .  E. 

no  The  conftrve  of  wormwood  has  been  celebrated  In 
dropfies  :  Matthiolus  relates,  that  fcveral  perfons  were 
cured  by  It  of  that  diftemper  without  the  alMance  of 
any  other  medicine.  Where  the  diforder  indeed  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  limple  laxity  or  flaccidity  of  the  folids, 
the  continued  ufe  of  this  medicine  may  he  of  fome  fer- 
vice  ;  as  it  appears  to  be  an  elegant  mild  corroborant. 
It  is  directed  to  be  given  in  the  dole  of  half  an  ounce 
about  three  hours  before  meals. 

Conferve  of  the  buds  of  red  rofes.  L.  E.  * 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  ufeful  conferve.  A 
dram  or  two  diffoived  in  warm  milk  are  frequently 
given  as  a  light  afringent,  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
and  Iikewife  in  coughs  and  phthificai  complaints.  In  the 
German  ephemerides,  examples  are  related  of  very 
dangerous  phthifes  cured  by  the  continued  ufe  of  thi3 
medicine  :  In  one  of  thefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds  of  the 
conferve  were  taken  in  the  fpace  of  a  month  ;  and  in 
another,  upwards  of  thirty.  Riverius  mentions  feve*. 
ral  other  indances  of  thi*3  kind.  There  is,  however, 
much  room  for  fallacy  in  fuch  observations  ;  as  phthifis 
has  not  at  all  times  been  accurately  dillinguifhed  from 
oblhnate  catarrhs,  and  fome  other  afFeftions  ;  the  anti- 
feptic  property  of  the  fugar  may  perhaps  have  fome 
Ihare  in  the  effect. 

Conferve  of  the  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange-peel.  L.  E. 

This  conferve  is  a  very  elegant  one,  containing  all 
the  virtues  of  the  peel  in  a  form  fufhciently  agreeable, 
both  with  regard  to  the  dofe  and  the  conveniency  of 
taking.  It  is  a  pleafant  warm  Itomachic  ;  and  with  this 
intention  is  frequently  ufed. 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  fpearmlnt.  E. 

The  conferve  of  mint  retains  the  tafle  and  virtues 
of  the  herb.  It  is  given  in  weaknefs  of  the  fiornach 
and  retchings  to  vomit  :  and  frequently  doesfervice  in 
fome  cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the  warmer  and  more 
active  preparations  of  mint  would  be  iefa  proper. 
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fugar,  a  pound  and  a  half, 
mortar. 

root  of  arum,  in  its  recent  date,  is  a  fubftance 


of  great  adXtvity ;  but  this  activity  is  almolt  entirely 
loft  on  drying.  Hence  the  compound  powder  which 
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had  formerly 

jeChd.  Ana  as  neicner  water  nor 
activity,  this  conferve  is  perhaps  the  belt  form  in  which 
it  can  be  preferved  in  our  ihops.  It  may  be  given  to 
adults  in  doles  of  a  dram. 

Conftrve  of  hips.  L. 

Take  of  pulp  of  ripe  hips  one  pound  ;  double  refined 
fugar,  powdered,  twenty  ounces.  Mix  them  into 
a  conferve. 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome  efteem  as  a  foft 
cooling  rcflringent  ;  three  or  four  drams  or  more  are 
given  at  a  time,  in  bilious  fluxes,  fharpnefs  of  urine, 
and  hot  ind; fpofi tic-511  s  of  the  ftomach  :  A  good  deal 
of  cere  is  requifite  on  the  part  of  the  apothecary  in 
making  this  conferve  :  the  pulp  is  apt  to  cany  with  it 
fome  of  the  prickly  fibres,  with  which  the  infide  of  the 
fruit  is  lined  ;  if  thefe  be  retained  in  the  conferve,, they 
will  irritate  the  ilomach,  fo  as  to  occafion  vomiting. 

Confer  ve  of  floes.  L.  E. 

Put  the  floes  in  water  upon  the  fire  that  they  may 
fohen,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  broken  ;  then, 
the  floes  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  prefs  out  the 
pulp,  and  mix  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
double  refined  fugar  into  a  conferve. 

This  preparation  is  a  g^fitle  aftringent,  and  may  be 
given  as  fuch  in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drams.  The 
degree  of  its  aflringency  will  vary  according  to  the 
maturity  of  the  floes,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  conferve  has  been  kept. 

Conferve  of  f quills. 

Take  of  frefh  fqiiills,  one  ounce  ;  double-refined  fugar, 
five  ounces.  Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar  into 
a  conferve. 

This  conferve  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in  a  fmali 
quantity,  to  guard  again!!  its  varying  in  flrength.  It 
may  be  given  to  adults  from  halt  a  dram  to  two 
fcruples,  efpecially  when  frefh. 

But  the  conferve  of  lquills  is  a  more  uncertain  and 
lefs  agreeable  mode  of  exhibiting  this  article,  than  the 
powder  of  the  dried  root,  particularly  when  made  into 
pills,  or  given  in  the  form  of  bolus  with  any  other  con¬ 
ferve. 

Suec. 
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Conferve  of  arum . 

Take  of  the  frefh  root  of  arum  bruifed,  half  a  pound  j 


Conferve  of  chervil. 

Take  of  frefh  leaves  of  chervil,  double-refined  &gar, 
each  equal  parts.  Beat  them  together  into  a  con¬ 
ferve. 

Chervil  has  by  fome  been  extolled  as  an  ufeful  diu¬ 
retic  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  molt  pleafant 
forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhibited. 

Conferve  of  millipeds.  Brun. 

Take  oflive  millipeds,  one  pound  ;  double-refined  fu¬ 
gar,  two  pounds  and  an  half.  Beat  them  together 
into  a  conferve. 

If  the  millipeds  poflefs  thofe  virtues  which  fome 
have  alleged,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bell  forms  un¬ 
der 
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Prepara-  der  which  they  can  be  exhibited.  -----  ,e 
tlons  and  to  whom  they  are  frequently  prefcribed,  it  may  be 
Ccmipofi-  -  *  *  r  1  1  *  --*■ — 1 — 

tioils. 
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And  by  children, 
(l,v  r- __cribed,  it  may  b< 

eafily  taken,  when  other  forms  cannot  be  introduced. 

Vitriolated  conferve  of  rofes.  Brun. 

120  To  each  pound  of  the  conferve  of  rofes  add  two  drams 
of  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid. 

This  may  be  in  fome  cafes  an  ufeful  means  of  m- 
creaflng  fomewhat  the  aftringency  of  the  ccJnferve  of 
rofes:  But  for  the  purpofes  for  which  the  vitriolic 
acid  is  in  general  employed,  the  quantity  that  can  thus 
be  introduced  is  too  inconfideratle  to  be  of  much  fer- 


£21 


vice. 


Chap.  III.  Of  Juices* 


Juices  are  obtained  from  the  fucculent  parts  of 
plants,  by  including  them,  after  being  properly  cut, 
bruifed,  &c.  in  a  hair  bag,  and  prefling  them,  between 
wooden  cheeks,  in  the  common  ferew-prefs,  as  long  as 
any  liquor  exudes. 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be  previoufly  well  beat¬ 
en  or  ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately 
bruifed,  for  if  thefe  are  over-bruifed,  a  large  quantity 
of  the  herbaceous  matter  will  be  forced  out  along  with 
the  juice.  Hempen  or  woollen  bags  are  apt  to  com¬ 
municate  a  difagreeahle  flavour  ;  the  threads  of  thefe 
likewife  fwell  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe  moifture, 
fo  as  in  great  meafure  to  prevent  the  free  percolation 
of  the  juice. 

The  fluids  thus  extracted  from  fucculent  fruits,  both 
of  the  acid  and  fweet  kind,  from  moft  of  the  acrid 
herbs,  as  feurvy-grafs  and  water- creflfes,  from  the  acid 
herbs,  as  forrel  and  wood  forrel,  from  the  aperient  lac- 
tefeent  plants,  as  dandelion  and  hawkweed,  and  front 
fundry  other  vegetables,  contain  great  part  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  refpe&ive  fubjefts.  The 
juices,  on  the  other  hand,  extra&ed  from  moft  of  the 
aromatic  herbs  as  thofe  of  mint  and  the  fragrant  Tur¬ 
key  balm,  commonly  called  balm  of  Gilead ,  have  fcarce- 
ly  any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and  feem  to 
differ  little  from  decoftions  of  them  made  in  water 
boiled  till  the  volatile  odorous  parts  have  been  diflip-ted. 
Many  of  the  odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily,  violet, 
hyacinth,  not  only  impart  sothing  of  their  fragrance 
to  their  juice,  but  have  it  totally  deftroyed  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  bruifing.  From  want  of  fufficient  attention  to 
thefe  particulars,  pra&itioners  have  been  frequently  de¬ 
ceived  in  the  effe&s  of  preparations  of  this  clafs  :  juice 
bf  mint  has  been  often  prefcribed  as  a  ftomachic,  tho* 
it  wants  thofe  qualities  by  which  mint  itfelf  and  its 
other  preparations  operate. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  preffed  out  from  plants, 
differ  from  thofe  which  flow  fpontaneoufly,  or  from 
incifions ;  thefe  laft  confiding  chiefly  of'  fuch  fluids 
as  are  not  diffufed  through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
vegetable  fubjeft,  but  elaborated  in  diftinft  veffels,  or 
fecreted  into  particular  receptacles.  From  poppy  heads, 
flightly  wounded,  there  iffues  a  thick  milky  liquor, 
which  dries  by  a  moderate  warmth  into  opium  ;  whilft 
the  juice  obtained  from  them  by  preffure  is  of  a  dark- 
green  colour,  and  far  weaker  virtue. 

Juices  newly  expreffed  are  generally  thick,  vifeid, 
and  very  impure  :  By  eolature,  a  quantity  of  grofs 
matter  is  feparated,  the  juice  becomes  thinner,  limpid, 
and  better  fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes,  though  as  yet 
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not  entirely  pure:  on  {landing,  it  becomes  again  tur- ^  ^ra¬ 
bid,  and  apt  to  run  into  a  fermentative  or  putrefa&ive 
date.  Clarification  with  whites  of  eggs  renders  the  ti°™p°  * 
juices  more  perfe&ly  fine  ;  but  there  are  few  that  will 
bear  this  treatment  without  a  manifeft  injury  to  their 
flavour,  tafte,  and  virtue. 

The  moft  effedtual  method  of  purifying  and  pre- 
ferving  thefe  liquors,  is  to  let  the  ftrained  juices  ftand 
in  a  cool  place  till  they  have  depoflted  their  groffer 
feces,  and  then  gently  pafs  them  feveral  times  through 
a  fine  ftraiher  till  perfectly  clear  ;  when  about  a  fortieth 
part  of  their  weight  of  good  fpirit  of  wine  may  be 
added,  and  the  whole  fuffered  to  ftand  as  before  j  a 
frefh  fediment  will  now  be  depoflted,  from  which  the 
liquor  is  to  be  poured  off,  ftrained  again,  and  put  into 
fmall  bottles  which  have  been  wafhed  with  fpirit  and 
dried.  A  little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  furface,  fo 
as  very  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  clo-- 
fed  with  leather,  paper,  or  flopped  with  ftraw,  as  the 
flafl<3  in  which  Florence  wine  is  brought  to  us  :  this 
ferves  to  keep  out  duft,  and  fuffers  the  air,  which  in 
procefs  of  time  arifes  from  all  vegetable  liquors,  to 
efcape  ;  which  air  would  otherwife  endanger  the  hurtl¬ 
ing  of  the  bottles ;  or,  being  imbibed  afreth,  render 
their  contents  vapid  and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  cellar  or  vault,  placed 
up  to  the  necks  in  fand.  By  this  method  fome  juices 
may  be  preferved  for  a  year  or  two  ;  and  others  for  a 
much  longer  time. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  there  are  great 
differences  in  juices,  in  regard  to  their  being  accom¬ 
panied  in  the  expreffion  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubje&s. 

There  are  equal  differences  in  regard  to  their  preferving 
thofe  virtues,  and  this  independently  of  the  volatility 
of  the  active  matter,  or  its  difpofttion  to  exhale.  Even 
the  volatile  virtue  of  feurvy-grafs  may  by  the  above 
method  be  preferved  a] mod  entire  in  its  juice  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  :  while  the  active  parts  of  the  juice  of 
the  wild  cucumber  quickly  feparate  and  fettle  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  fluid  part  inert.  Juices  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and  fundry  other  vege¬ 
tables,  threw  off  in  like  manner  their  medicinal  parts 
to  the  bottom. 

Compound  juice  of feurvy-grafs. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  garden  feurvy-grafs  two  pints  ; 
brook  lime  and  water-creffes,  of  each  one  pint  ;  Se¬ 
ville  oranges,  twenty  ounces  by  meafure.  Mix  them, 
and,  after  the  feces  have  fubflded,  pour  off  the  li¬ 
quor,  or  drain  it.  L. 

Take  of  juice  of  garden  feurvy-grafs,  water-creffes, 
both  expreffed  from  the  frefh  herbs,  Seville  oranges, 
of  each  two  pounds  ;  fpirituous  nutmeg -water,  half 
a  pound.  Mix  them  arid  let  them  ftand  till  the  fe¬ 
ces  have  fubflded,  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  E. 

By  this  formula  the  Edinburgh  college  have  reject* 
the  brook  lime  and  the  fugar  of  their  former  editions. 
Thefugarwas  certainly  a  very  improper  addition;  for 
though  it  may  preferve  dry  vegetable  matters,  yet  when 
added  to  juices  largely  impregnated  with  watery  and 
mucilaginous  matter,  it  would  no  doubt  furnifh  that 
very  principle  moft  favourable  to  the  produ&ion  of  the 
vinous  fermentation.  For  the  compound  horfe-radi fh 
water  they  have  fubftituted  the  fpirituous  water  of  nut¬ 
megs  :  Jkfidcs  that,  this  water  has  the  fame  property 
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of  preferving  the  juices  from  fermentation ;  it  is  alfo 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  will  make  the 
juices  fit  eatier  on  the  domach. 

,  The  London  college  have  retained  nearly  their  for¬ 
mer  formula,  giving  it  only  a  more  proper  name. 

Both  thefe  competitions  are  of  confiderable  ufe  for 
the  purpofes  expreffed  in  the  title  :  the  orange  juice 
is  an  excellent  affiftant  to  the  fcurvy-graf3  and  other 
acrid  antifcorbutics ;  which,  when  thus  mixed,  have 
been  found  from  experience  to  produce  much  better  ef¬ 
fects  than  when  employed  hy  themfelves.  Thefe 
juices  may  be  taken  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pint,  two  or  three  times  a-day  :  they  generally 
increafe  the  urinary  fecretion,  and  fometimes  induce 
a  laxative  habit.  Prcferved  with  the  cautions  above- 
mentioned,  they  will  keep  good  for  a  confiderable  time ; 
though,  whatever  care  be  taken,  they  are  found  to  an- 
fwer  better  when  frefh  ;  and  from  the  difficulty  ofpre- 
ferving  them  fo,  they  have  of  late  been  very  much  laid 
afide,  efpecially  fince  we  have  been  provided  with  more 
convenient  and  ufeful  remedies. 

Inspissated  Juices. 

When  vegetable  juices,  or  watery  or  fpiritnous  de- 
co&ions  or  infntions,  are  expofed  to  a  continued  heat, 
the  fluid  gradually  evaporating,  carries  off  with  it 
fuch  volatile  matters  as  it  was  impregnated  with,  and 
leaves  the  more  fixed  united  togethei  into  one  mafs. 
The  mafs  which  remains  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
expreffed  juice  of  a  plant  is  called  infpijfated juice ;  from 
watery  deco&ions  or  infufions,  an  extract  ;  from  fpi- 
rituous  tin&ures,  a  rejin>  or  effential  extract.  The  term 
extraii  is  frequently  ufed  alfo  as  a  general  appellation 
of  all  the  three  kinds.  Infpiffated  juices  and  watery 
deco&ions,  particularly  the  former,  when  evaporated 
no  further  than  to  the  confidence  of  oil  or  honey,  are 
called  robs;  and  fpirituous  tirnffures,  reduced  to  a  like 
confidence,  are  called  ba/fams. 

What  relates  to  the  expreffion  of  juices  has  already 
been  delivered,  with  the  mod  effedlual  means  of  pre- 
ferving  them  in  their  liquid  date,  and  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  what  fubdances  do  or  do  not  give  out  their 
virtues  with  their  juices.  Tn  the  infpiffation  of  juices, 
there  is  further  to  be  confidered  the  volatility  ©r  fixity 
of  their  medicinal  parts  :  if  a  plant  lofes  its  viitue, 
or  part  of  its  virtue,  in  being  dried,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  juice  mud  lofe  as  much  in  being  infpiffated 
to  drynefs,  how  gentle  foever  the  heat  be  with  which 
the  infpiffation  is  performed.  Jt  is  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  medicinal  parts  of  fome  juices  are 
kept  in  a  date  of  perfect  folntion  by  the  watery  duid, 
fo  as  to  be  completely  retained  by  it  after  the  liquor 
has  been  made  fine  by  fettling,  draining,  or  other 
means  ;  while  the  medicinal  parts  of  others,  not  dif- 
foluble  by  watery  menftrua,  are  only  diffufed  through 
the  liqitor  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feculencies  are, 
and  feparate  along  with  thefe  on  danding. 

Infpiffated  juice  of  the  elder-berry.  L. 

Take  of  expreffed  and  depurated  juice  of  elder-berries 
two  pints  ;  infpiffate  it  in  a  water  bath,  faturated 
with  fea-falt. 

Infpijfated  juice ,  commonly  called  rob  of  elder-ber¬ 
ries.  E. 
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Take  of  juice  of  ripe  elder-berries,  five  pounds  ;  purefi;Pfepara- 
fugar,  one  pound.  Evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat  ^ons  ail^ 
to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thick  honey.  tions^ 

This  preparation,  made  with  or  without  fugar,  w— y— — t 
keeps  well,  and  proves  a  medicine  of  confiderable  im¬ 
portance  as  an  aperient,  generally  promoting  the  na¬ 
tural  excretions  by  dool,  urine,  or  fweat.  The  dofe 
is  from  a  dram  or  two  to  an  ounce  or  more.  A  fpoon- 
ful,  diluted  with  water,  is  ufually  taken  in  common 
colds  at  bed-time. 

Infpiffated  juice  of  wolfsbane .  E. 

Bruife  the  fredi  leaves  of  aconitum  ;  and  including 
them  in  a  hempen  bag,  drongly  comprefs  them  in 
a  prefs,  fo  that  they  may  give  out  their  juice  :  let 
the  juice  be  evaporated  in  open  veffels  in  a  water- 
bath,  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thick  honey  : 

An  empyreuma  is  to  be  avoided  by  condantly  ftir- 
ring  the  mixture  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs. 

After  the  matter  has  become  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in 
glazed  earthen  veffels,  and  moiftened  wuth  re&ified 
fpirit-of-wine. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  infpiffated  juices  of 
belladonna  or  deadly  nightfhade,  and  hyofeyamus 
or  henbane. 

In  thefe  infpiffated  juices,  the  aftive  parts  of  the 
plant  are  obtained  in  a  concentrated  date,  and  in  a 
condition  which  admits  of  preparation  for  a  confide¬ 
rable  length  of  time.  They  furnifli,  therefore,  a  con¬ 
venient  form  for  exhibiting  thefe  articles  which,  in 
the  pra&ice  of  medicine,  are  perhaps  more  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  in  the  date  of  infpiffated  juice  than  any  other. 

This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  hyofeyamus* 
which  may  often  be  advantageoufly  employed  when 
opium  is  indicated,  but  difagrees  with  the  patient. 

But  aconite  and  belladonna  may  in  general,  with 
greater  advantage,  be  exhibited  under  the  form  of 
powder  made  from  the  dried  leaves. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  London  college  have 
given  no  place  to  thefe  articles.  We  cannot  how¬ 
ever  help  thinking,  that  their  pharmacopoeia  would  be 
enriched  by  introducing  not  only  the  articles  them¬ 
felves,  but  likewife  thefe  preparations,  efpecially  as 
they  are  not  unfrequently  preferibed  by  Bntidr  prac¬ 
titioners. 


Infpiffated  juice  of  hemlock .  E. 

Having  expreffed  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  dalks  of  126 
hemlock  when  flowering,  in  the  fame  manner  as  di- 
re&ed  for  that  of  the  aconitum,  evaporate.it  to  the 
confidence  of  pretty  thin  honey  ;  when  it  is  cooled, 
add  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant 
as  much  as  to  make  it  into  a  mafs  fit  for  forming 
pills.  Care,  however,  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  eva¬ 
poration  proceed  only  to  fuch  leneth,  that  as  much 
of  the  powder  can  be  mixed  with  the  infpiffated 
juice  as  ffiall  make  up  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
mafs. 

A  preparation  fimilar  to  this  was  pnblilhed  at  Vien¬ 
na  by  Dr  Stoerk,  who  recommends  it  as  an  efficacious 
refolvent  in  many  obdinate  diforders,  where  the  com¬ 
mon  remedies  avail  nothing.  He  obferves,  that  fmall 
dofes  fhould  always  be  begun  with,  as  two  grains, 
made  into  a  pill  twice  a-day;  and  that  by  gradually 
R  r  increafing 
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Increafing  the  dofe,  it  may  be  given  to  two,  three,  or 
even  four  drams  a-day,  and  continued  in  fuch  quantities 
for  feveral  weeks  :  that  it  may  be  ufed  in  fafety  in  in* 
~  fancy,  old  age,  and  pregnancy  :  that  it  neither  acce¬ 
lerates  nor  did urbs  the  circulation  ;  neither  heats,  nor 
cools,  nor  afficls  the  animal  fun&ions  :  that  it  in* 
creafes  the  fecretions,  and  renders  the  mouth  moift  ; 
feldom  purges  ;  very  rarely  vomits  ;  fometimes  aug¬ 
ments  perfpiration ;  often  produces  a  copious  difcharge 
of  vifcid  urine  ;  but  in  many  patients  does  not  in* 
creafe  any  of  the  fenfible  evacuations  i  that  it  removes 
obdrudlioRs  and  their  confluences  ;  relieves  rheuma* 
tic  pains,  though  of  long  continuance;  difcnffes  fcir- 
rhous  tumors,  both  internal  and  external  ;  and  cures 
drophes  and  confumptions  proceeding  from  fchirrho- 
fities :  that  it  often  diffolves  cataradls,  or  flops  their 
progrefs,  and  has  fometimes  removed  the  gutta  fere- 
na  that  inveterate  cutaneous  eruptions,  fcald  beads, 
malignant  ulcers,  cancers,  the  malignant  fluor  albus 
and  gonorrhoea  of  long  (landing,  obflinate  remains  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  and  caries  of  the  bones,  gene¬ 
rally  yield  to  it  :  that  for  the  mofi  part  it  is  neceflary 
to  continue  this  medicine  for  a  coniiderable  time  be¬ 
fore  the  cure  be  effedled,  or  much  benefit  perceived 
from  it  :  that  in  fome  cafes  it  failed  of  giving  any  13* 
lief ;  that  he  met  with  fome  perfons  who  could  not 
bear  its  effedls ;  and  that  conftquently  there  mud  be 
fome  latent  difference  in  the  habit,  the  diagnoftic 
figns  of  which  are  at  prefent  unknown  :  that  thou  /h 
it  is  by  no  means  infallible  any  more  than  other  me¬ 
dicines,  yet  the  great  number  of  deplorable  cafes  that 
have  been  happily  cured  by  it,  is  fufficienc  to  recom- 
mend  it  to  fuither  trials.  The  efficacy  of  this  me¬ 
dicine  is  confirmed  by  many  eminent  praditioners 
abroad  ;  though  the  trials  hitherto  made  of  it  in  this 
country  have  not  been  attended  with  much  fuccefs. 
00  me  what,  perhaps,  may  depend  on  the  time  of  the 
plant  8  being  gathered,  and  the  manner  of  the  pieDa- 
ration  of  the  extraft.  Dr  Stoerk  himfelf  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  fome  miftakes  committed  in  this  refped:  fome 
have  left  the  herb  in  a  heap  for  feveral  days,  whence 
part  of  u  w. thered,  part  rotted,  and  the  juice  became 
thick  and  muc.lag.nous  ;  others  have  taken  a  verv 
large  quantity  of  the  juice,  and  boiled  it  down  in 
copper  vefiels  with  a  gieat  heat ;  by  which  means  a  . 
ftrong  fetor  was  diffufcd  to  a  coniiderable  diftance, 

and  the  moll  efficacious  parts  diffip  .ted  :  others,  with 

officious  care  have  clarified  the  juice,  and  thus  ob- 
tamed  a  black  tenacious  extrad,  retaining  but  a  fmall 
degree  of  the  fpecific  fmell  of  the  plant.  The  ex- 
trad,  duly  prepared,  according  to  the  above  prefcrip- 
tion,  is  of  a  greenilh  brown  colour,  and  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  fmell,  like  that  of  mice.  But  though  there 
be-reafon  to  believe  that  much  of  the  extract  ufed 
here  had  been  dl  prepared,  we  can  by  no  means  ad- 

caufe  •  ffir’rb  lncfficacy  w‘™  owing  to  this 

caule  ,  foi  though  there  are  not  many  inftances  of  its 

leveral  of  its  having  adivity  enough,  even  in  fmall 
doks,  to  produce  alarming  fymptoms. 

pra*!f>  however,  fee  ms  to  hold  a  middle 
cmnffimsTfgDrter  by  the  extravagant  en  • 

SSLlfDrtS*  The  gfht7d,by-the 

hemlock  is  accordingly  givcn  w’tl/’freedom  Ta^reat 
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variety  of  complaints,  without  our  experiencing  the  Prepant- 
wonderful  cifedh  aferibed  to  it  by  the  former,  or  the1*0118  ar,;l 
baneful  conferences  dreaded  by  the  latter.  Like^™*'0^ 


other  preparations  of  this  valuable  herb,  it  is  no  doubt 
a  very  ufeful  addition  to  our  pharmacopoeia  ;  nor  does 
its  ufe  feem  to  be  more  hazardous  than  that  of  opium 
and  fome  other  narcotics. 

#  T ne  London  college  dired  the  infpiflated  juice  of 
cicuta  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
elder-berry,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  of  the 
powder.  This  is  the  mod  pure  extrad ;  and  the 
powder  may  eafily  be  occafionally  added.  They  di¬ 
red  the  cicuta  to  be  collcded  as  foon  as  the  flowers 
appear :  And  at  that  time  the  leaves  are  mod  fully 
impregnated  with  their  adive  powers. 

Infpijfated  juice  of  black  currants.  L. 

Infpijfoted  juice  of  lemons.  L. 

Thefe  two  the  London  college  alfo  dired  to  be  12 y 

prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  elder-berry 
juice.  _  And  under  this  form  the  agreeable  and  ufe- 
ful  acid  of  thefe  vegetables,  in  a  conccntiated  (late, 
may  be  preferved  for  a  coniiderable  length  of  time. 


Chav.  IV.  Ext  rafts  and  Ref  ns. 

Obfervatims  on  Extracts  with  Water. 

.  Thefe  extrafts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fnSjea  0 
in  water,  and  evaporating  the  ilratned  decodion  to  I2u> 
a  thick  confidence. 

This  procefs  affords  us  fome  of  the  more  a&ive 
parts  of  the  planes,  free  from  the  ufelefs  indiffriuble 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the  Jargeft  (hare  of  their 
bulk.  1  here  is  a  great  difference  in  vegetable  fub- 
itances,  with  regatd  to  their  fitnefs  for  this  opera¬ 
tion  ;  fome  yielding  to  it  all  its  virtues,  and  other* 
fcarce  any.  _  Tbofe  parts  in  which  the  fweet,  gluti¬ 
nous,  emollient,  cooling,  bitter,  auitere,  aftringent 
virtues  refide,  are  for  the  molt  part  totally  ex  traded 
by  the  boiling  water,  and  remain  almoit  entire  on 
evaporating  it  :  whilft  thofe  which  contain  the  pe¬ 
culiar  odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  quality  are  ei- 
,  ther  not  traded  at  all,  or  exhale  along  with  the  men- 
ltruum.  Thus  gentian  root,  which  is  almoft  fimpty 
bitter  yields  an  extrad  poffeffing  in  a  fmall  volume 
the  whole  taftp  and  virtues  of  the  root.— Wormwood, 
which  has  a  degree  of  warmth  and  ftrong  flavour  join¬ 
ed  to  the  bitter,  lofcs  the  two  firft  in  the  evipora- 
ion,  and  gives  an  extrad  not  greatly  different  from 
the  foregoing:  the  aromatic  quality  of  cinnamon  is 
diffipated  by  this  treatment,  its  aftringency  temain- 
ing j  while  an  extrad  made  from  the  flowers  of  la¬ 
vender  and  rofemary  difeovers  nothing  either  of  the 
tafie,  fmell,  or  virtues  of  the  flowers. 

General  Rules  for  making  Extras  -with  Water. 
whether 

tlnng  that  can  he  preferred  in  this  procefl  will  be  loft 
by  drying.  With  regard  to  the  facility  of  extrac- 
t.on,  there  is  a  very  confiderable  difference  ;  vep-e- 
tables  in  general  giving  out  their  virtues  more  readily 
when  moderately  dried  than  when  frefh.  7 

2.  Very 
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2.  Very  compaft  dry  fubfonces  (Tiould  be  reduced 
into  exceeding  fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  affulion  of 
the  menftruum. 

-  3*  The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater 

than  is  neceflary  for  extna&ing  the  virtues  of  the  fub- 
jC<^ S  .  A  difference  herein  will  -  metimes  occafion  a 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  pioduft  ;  the  larger 
the  quantity  of  liquor,  the  longer  time  will  be  requi¬ 
re  for  evaporating  it,  and  consequently  the  more  vo¬ 
latile  parts  of  the  fubjeft  will  be  diftipated.  A  long- 
continued  heat  like  wife  makes  a  coufi  Jerable  altera- 
tion  in  the  matter  which  Is  not  volatile.  Sweet  fub- 
ftances,  by  long  boiling  with  water,  become  nau- 
feons  ;  and  the  draft ic  purgatives  lofe  their  virulence, 
though  without  any  remarkable  reparation  of  their 
parts. 

4.  The  deco&ions  are  to  be  depurated  by  cola- 
ture  ;  and  afterwards  fuffered  to  ftand  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  a  confkkrable  quantity  of  fediment  is 
ufually  found  at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor  poured 
off  clear  be  boded  down  a  little,  and  afterwards  fuf¬ 
fered  to  cool  ag~*n,  it  wdl  dcpolite  a  frefh  fediment, 
from  which  it  may  be  decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
iimfh  the  evaporation.  1  he  decodf  1011s  of  very  reli- 
nous  fuhftancee  do  not  require  this  treatment,  and 
are  rather  injured  by  it ;  the  re  fin  fubfiding  along  with 
the  inactive  dregs. 

5*  ^  he  evaporation  is  moft  conveniently  performed 
in  broad  (hallow  veffeis  ;  the  larger  the  fur  face  of  the 
liquor,  the  fooner  will  the  aqueous  parts  exhale:  This 
effedft  may  likewife  be  promoted  by  agitation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great 
care  is  neceflfary  to  prevent  its  burning.  This  acci¬ 
dent,  almoft  unavoidable  if  the  quantity  be  large,  and 
the  fire  applied  as  ufual  under  the  evaporating  pan, 
maybe  effectually  provided  againft,  bycarryiugou  the  in- 
fpiffation  alter  the  common  manner,  no  farther  than  to 
the  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to  be 
poured  into  fhallow  tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  placed  in 
an  oven,  with  its  door  open,  moderately  heated  ;  which 
a&ing  uniformly  on  every  part  of  the  liquid,  will  foon 
reduce  it  to  any  degree  of  confidence  required.  This 
may'  likewife  be  more  fecurely  done,  by  fetting  the 
evaporating  vefTel  in  boiling  water,  but  the  evapora¬ 
tion  is  in  this  way  very  tedious. 

Olfervatiom  on  Extracts  with  Reftified  Spirit . 
Redtified  fplrit  of  wine  diffolves  the  effential  oils 
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vary  Its  difiblving  power,  but  likewife,  evaporating Prapara- 
towards  the  end  of  the  infpifFation,  would  promote  thecions  an 
dimpation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  fubjeft.  Hence  Comi>0^ 
a!fo,  the  fubjea  itfelf  ought  always  to  be  dry  :  thofe'10"5' 
lubitances  which  lofe  their  virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it 
equally  on  being  fubraitted  to  this  treatment  with  the 
purelt  fpirit. 

1  he  infpiftation  fhould  be  performed  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  in  the  gentle  heat  of  a  water  bath.  It  is 
not  needful  to  fuffer  the  fpirit  to  evaporate  in  the  air: 
greateft  part  of  it  may  be  recovered  by  colledting  the 
vapour  in  common  diddling  veffeis.  If  the  diftilled 
fpirit  be  found  to  have  brought  over  any  flavour  from 
the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  referved  for  the 
ijutj£  purpofes  again. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  redlified  fpirit  be  the 
proper  menftruum  of  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and  of  the 
groffer  refinous  matter  of  vegetables,  and  water  of 
the  mucilaginous  and  faline  ;  yet  tlicfe  principles  are, 
m  aim  oft  all  plants,  fo  intimately  combined  together, 
that  whichever  of  thefe  liquors  is  applied  at  hrft,  it 
will  take  up  a  portion  of  what  is  dire&ly  foluble  only 
m  the  other.  Hence  fundry  vegetables,  extremely 
refinous,  and  whofe  virtues  confift  chiefly  in  their  re¬ 
fin,  afford  neverthelefs  very  ufeful  extracts  with  wa¬ 
ter,  though  not  equal  to  thofe  which  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  a  prudent  application  of  fpirit.  "Hence  alfo 
the  extra&s  made  from  moft  vegetables  by  pure  fpirit, 
are  not  mere  refin3  ;  a  part  of  the  gummy  matter,  if 
the  fubjea  contained  any  fuch,  is  taken  up  along 
wi  th  the  re  fin  ;  an  admixture  of  great  advantage  to 
it  in  a  medicinal  view.  The  fpirituous  extra&s  of  fe- 
veral  vegetable  .  fubftances,  as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
faffron,  diffolve  in  water  as  well  as  in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared  by  mixing,  with  fpirituous 
tincture  of  very  refinous  vegetables,  a  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  refin,  incapable  of  remaining  di Solved  in 
the  watery  liquor,  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
leaving  in  the  menftruum  fucli  other  principles  of  the 
plant  as  the  fpirit  might  have  ext  rafted  at  firft  along 
with  it. 
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and  refins  of  vegetables,  and  does  not  readily  carry 


oft  the  oil  in  its  exhalation  ;  the  heat  fufficient  to  ex¬ 
hale  pure  fpirit  being  much  Id's  than  that  in  which 
water  evaporates  to  any  con  flier  able  degree,  or  moft 
effentiil  oils  diiiil.  Hence  a- refinous  or  fpirituous  ex- 
tradt  of  wormwood,  contrary  to  that  made  with  wa¬ 
ter,  contains  tbe  warmth  and  flavour,  as  well  as  bit- 
ternefs,  of  the  herb  ;  one  made  from  cinnamon  pof- 
feffe3  its  aromatic  virtue,  r.s  well  as  its  aftringency  ; 
and  one  from  lavender  and  rofeimry  flowers,  retains 
great  part  of  then  flavour  and  virtues;  the  volatile 
parts,  which  are  carried  off  by  water  in  its  evapora¬ 
tion,  being  left  behind  by  the  fpirit. 

The  fpirit  employed  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  any  ill  flavour,  which  would  be  com- 
munreated  in  part  to  the  preparation  ;  and  from  any 
admixture  of  phlegm  or  water,  which  would  not  only 


0 If er various  on  ExtraRs  with  Spirit  and  Water . 

There  are  fundry  vegetables,  particularly  thofe  of  a 
refinous  nature,  which  are  treated  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  fpirit,  than  with 
either  of  them  fingly.  The  virtues  of  refinous  woods, 
barks,  and  roots,  may  indeed  be  in  great  part  ex- 
traded  by  long  boiling  in  frefh  portions  of  water; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  fuffer  a  confidcrable  injury 
from  the  continued  heat  neceffary  for  the  extraction, 
and  tor  the  fubfequent  evaporation  of  fo  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fluid.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  liable 
to  this  inconvenience  ;  but  the  extra&s  obtained  by 
it  from  the  fubftnnees  here  intended,  being  almoft 
purely  refinous,  arc  lefs  adapted  to  geneial  ufe  than 
thofe  in  which  the  refin  is  divided  by  an  admixture 
of  the  gummy  matter,  of  which  water  is  the  diredt 
menftruum. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  thefe  compound 
or  gummy-refinous  extrads:  one,  by  ufing  proof-fpi- 
rit,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
and  water,  for  the  menftruum  ;  the  other,  by  digeft- 
ing  the  fubjeft  firft  in  pure  fpirit  and  then  in  water, 
and  afterwards  uniting  into  one  mafs  the  parts  which 
R  r  2  the 
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the  two  menftrua  have  feparately  extra&ed.  In  fomc 
cafes,  where  a  Efficiency  of  gummy  matter  is  want¬ 
ing  in  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  artificially  fupplied,  by 
infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tinfture  to  the  confiftence 
of  a  balfam,  then  thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a  thick 
folution  of  any  fimple  gum,  as  mucilage  of  gum- 
arabic,  and  drying  the  compound  with  a  gentle  heat. 
By  this  method  are  obtained  elegant  gummy-refins, 
extemporaneoufly  mifcible  with  water  into  milky  li¬ 
quors. 

Obfervations  on  extracts  by  long  digejllon . 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  virtues  of  vegetable 
deco&ions  are  altered  by  long  boiling.  DecoCtions 
or  infufions  of  draftic  vegetables,  by  long  continued 
boiling  or  digeftion,  lofe  more  and  more  of  their  vi¬ 
rulence  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  depofite  more  and 
more  of  a  grofs  fediment,  refulting  probably  from  the 
decompofition  of  their  adtive  parts.  On  this  founda¬ 
tion  it  has  been  attempted  to  obtain  fafe  and  mild 
preparations  from  fundry  virulent  drugs ;  and  fome 
of  the  chemifts  have  ftrongly  recommended  the  pro- 
cefs,  though  without  fpecifying,  or  giving  any  inti¬ 
mation  of,  the  continuance  of  boiling  requifite  for 
producing  the  due  mildnefs  in  different  fubjedla.  M. 
Beaume,  in  his  Elemens  de  Pharmacie ,  lately  publi di¬ 
ed,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  an  cxtradl  of 
opium  prepared  on  this  principle  ;  of  which  extradf, 
as  it  is  alleged  to  be  very  ufeful  in  pradHce,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort  defeription :  And  this 
we  (hall  accordingly  fubjoin  to  our  account  of  the  opi¬ 
um  purificatum  of  the  London  college. 

Obfervations  on  particular  ext  rafts. 
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Extract  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore  ;  Prepara- 

leaves  of  the  pulfatilla  nigricans; 
leaves  of  rue  5  _  tionsf 

leaves  of  white  poppies  5  1— -y— 

imperfedlly  ripe  feeds  of  hemlock. 

All  the  above  ex^radts  contain  the  virtues  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  in  a  ftate  of  tolerable  perfection. 

The  extra#  of  chamomile  lofes  in  its  formation  the 
fpecific  fhvour  of  the  plant ;  but  it  is  faid  to  furnifh  a 
bitter  remarkably  antifeptic,  and  to  be  given  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  different  ftomach  ailments  to  the  extent  of  a 
fcruple  or  two,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  remedies.  The  extra#  of  broom  tops  i3  chiefly 
employed  in  hydropic  cafes  ;  and  when  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  about  a  dram,  is  faid  to  operate  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  diuretic. 

The  mode  of  preparing  thefe  extradfs  diredfed  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  is  not  eflentially 
different :  but  fome  advantage  will  arife  from  employ¬ 
ing  the  di (filled  water  diredted  by  the  former  ;  and 
the  diredtions  given  by  the  latter  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  ufed,  and  the  degree  of  boiling 
to  be  employed  before  exprefiion,  are  not  without  fome 
ufe. 

The  cxtradl  is  the  only  preparation  of  the  pulfatilla 
nigricans,  and  it  feems  fufficiently  well  fuited  to  be 
brought  into  this  form.  The  extradf  of  the  white 
poppy-heads  is  not  perhaps  Tuperior  in  any  refpc#  to 
opium  ;  but  to  thofe  who  may  think  otherwife,  it  is 
convenient  to  preferve  them  in  this  form  for  preparing 
the  fyrup  occafionally.  The  feeds  of  hemlock  have 
by  fome  been  thought  ftronger,  or  at  leaft  that  they 
produce  giddinefs  fooner,  than  the  leaves  ;  but  this  ex¬ 
tradf  has  not  hitherto  come  into  general  ufe. 


Extraft.  of  chamomile , 
broom  tops , 
gentian , 
liquorice , 
blachhellebore , 
rue , 

favin.  L. 

Boil  the  article  in  dlftilled  water,  prefs  out  the  decoc¬ 
tion,  ftrain  it,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  feces  may 
fubfide  ;  then  boil  it  again  in  a  water-bath  fat u ra¬ 
ted  with  fea-falt  to  a  confiftence  proper  for  making 
pills. 

The  fame  kind  of  bath  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  all  the  extradls,  that  the  evaporation  may  be 
properly  performed. 

Extraft  of  gentian .  E. 

Take  of  gentian  root  as  much  as  yon  pleafe.  Having 
cut  and  bruifed  it,  pour  upon  it  four  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  Boil  to  the  confumption  of  one  half 
of  the  liquor  ;  and  ftrongly  exprdling  it,  ftrain.  E- 
vaporate  the  decoction  to  the  confiftence  of  thick 
honey  in  veflels  expofed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter. 

In  preparing  this  and  every  other  extradf,  it  is  nc- 
ceflary  to  keep  up  a  conftant  ftirring  towards  the  end 
of  the  procefs,  in  order  to  prevent  an  empyreuma,  and 
that  the  extradf  may  be  of  an  uniform  confiftence,  and 
free  of  clots. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared, 


Compound  extraft  of  coloquintula .  L. 

Take  of  pith  of  coloquintida,  cut  fmall,  fix  drams  ; 
focotorine  aloes,  powdered, an  ounce  and  ahalf;  fcam- 
mony,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  fmaller  cardamon 
feeds,  hulked  and  powdered,  one  dram  ;  proof  fpirit, 
one  pint.  Digeft  the  coloquintida  in  the  fpirit, with  a 
gentle  heat,  during  four  days.  To  the  exprefied  tinc¬ 
ture  add  the  aloes  and  fcammony  :  when  thefe  are 
diflolved,  diftil  off  the  fpirit,  fo  that  what  remains 
may  be  of  a  confiftence  proper  for  making  pills,  < 
adding  the  feeds  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs. 

This  compofition  anfwers  very  effe#ually  as  a  ca¬ 
thartic,  fo  as  to  be  relied  on  in  cafes  where  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  life  depends  on  that  effe#  taking  place  :  the 
dofe  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  dram.  The  proof 
fpirit  is  a  very  proper  menftruum  for  the  purgative 
materials  ;  diffolving  nearly  the  w  hole  fubftance  of  the 
aloes  and  fcammony,  except  the  impurities  ;  and  ex¬ 
tracting  from  the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irritating  re¬ 
fill,  but  great  part  of  the  gummy  matter.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  pharmacopoeias  three  fpices  were  employed  in  this 
compofition,  cinnamon,  mace,  and  cloves  :  the  carda¬ 
mom  feeds,  now  introduced,  are  preferable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  aromatic  matter  being  of  a  lefs  volatile 
nature  ;  though  a  confiderable  part  of  the  flavour, 
even  of  thefe,  is  difiipated  during  the  evaporation  of 
•  the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof-fpirit. 

Elaterium.  L. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  pafs  the  juice,  very 
2  lightly 
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lightly  preffed,  through  a  fine  hair  fieve,  into  a  glaft 
vefiel :  then  fet  it  by  for  fome  hours  until  the  thick¬ 
er  part  has  fubfided.  Pour  off  the  thinner  part 
fwiroming  at  the  top,  and  feparate  the  reft  by  fil¬ 
tering  :  cover  the  thicker  part,  which  remains  af¬ 
ter  filtration,  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  dry  it  with  a 

What  happens  in  partin  preparing  the  extraft  of 
hemlock,  happens  in  this  preparation  completely,  viz. 
the  fpontaneous  reparation  of  the.  medicinal  matter  of 
the  juice  on  Handing  for  a  little  time  :  and  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  the  juices  of  feveral  other  vegetables,  as 
thofe  of  arum  root,  iris  root,  and  bryony  root,  pre¬ 
parations  of  this  kind  have  been  commonly  called 
faculx.  The  filtration  above  directed,  for  draining 
off  fnch  part  of  the  watery  fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated 
by  decantation,  is  not  the  common  filtration  through 
paper,  for  this  does  not  fucceed  here  :  the  groffer  parts 
of  the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a  vifc.d  cake 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid  cannot  pafs  through. 
The  reparation  is  to  be  attempted  in  another  m»nner, 
fo  aa  to  drain  the  fluid  from  the  top  :  this  is  effected 
by  placing  one  end  of  fome  moiftenedftnps  of  woollen 
cloth,  drains  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in  the  jmce,  and 
laying  the  other  end  over  the  edge  of  the  veffel,  fo  as 
to  hang  down  lower  than  the  furface  of  the  liquor by 
this  management  the  feparation  fucceeds  in  perfeftion. 

Elaterium  is  a  vety  violent  hydragogue  cathartic. 

In  general,  previous  to  its  operation,  it  excites  consi¬ 
derable  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  not.unfrequently 
it  produces  fevere  vomiting.  Hence  it  is  feldsm  em¬ 
ployed  till  other  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  But 
in  fome  inftances  of  afcites  it  will  produce  a  complete 
evacuation  of  water  where  other  cathartics  have  had 
no  effect.  Two  or  three  grains  are  in  general  a  lufii- 
cient  dofe.  And  perhaps  the  beft  mode  o.  exhibiting 
it  is  by  giving  it  only  to  the  extent  of  half  a  grain 1  at 
a  time!  and  Repeating  that  dofe  every  hour  till  it  be- 
gins  to  operate. 

Extraft  of  logwood.  L. 

Trice  of  Ihavings  of  logwood,  one  pound.  Boil  it  four 
times,  or  oflener,  in  a  gallon  of  diftilled  water  to 
one  half;  then,  all- the  liquors  being  mixed  and 
{trained,  boil  them  down  to  a  proper  confidence. 

The  extraft  of  logwood  has  been  ufed  for  a  conn- 
derable  time  in  fome  of  ourhofpitals  It  has  an  agree¬ 
able  fweet  tafle,  with  fome  degree  of  aftr.ngency  ;  and 
hence  becomes  ferviceable  in  diarrheas,  for  moderate- 
y  conftrTnging  the  inteftines  and  onii *,  of  the  fma  1- 
cr  veffels:  it  may  be  given  from  a  fcruple  to  half  a 
dram  and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  a- day  with  advan- 
tage.’  During  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  the  ftoola  are 
frequently  tinjed  red  by  it,  which  has  occafioned  fome 
to  be  alarmed  as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from  blood  . 
the  practitioner  therefore  ought  to  caution  th  p 
againft  any  furprife  of  this  kind.  j;fflM1Ulv  ex. 

The  aftive  parts  of  the  logwood  are  difficultly  «c 
traded  by  means  of  water  alone :  hence  the  Edinburgh 

to  the  preference^ 
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Extraft  of  Peruvian  bark .  L. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  coarfely  powdered,  one  pound ;  tjong^ 

1  •  n  *it  _  1  _ if  frw  rvnp  nr  twn  i  .  ,,  -  — 
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diftilled  water,  il  pints.  Boil  it  for  one  or  two 
hours,  and  pour  oft  the  liquor,  which,  while  hot, 
will  be  red  and  pellucid  ;  but,  a3  it  grows  cold,  will 
become  yellow  and  turbid.  The  fame  quantity  of 
Water  being  again  poured  on,  boil  the  bark  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  repeat  this  boiling  until  the  liquor,  being 
cold,  remains  clear.  Then  reduce  all  thefe  liquors, 
mixed  together  and  drained,  to  a  proper  thicknels, 
by  evaporation. 

This  extrad  muft  be  prepared  under  two  forms  ; 
one  foft.  and  fit  for  making  pills  ;  the  other  hardy  that 
it  rray  be  reducible  to  a  powder. 

Extraft  of  Peruvian  hark  with  the  refin.  L. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarfe  powder,  one 
pound  ;  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pints.  Digeft 
it  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  timffure  ;  boil  the 
refiduum  in  10  pints  of  diftilled  water  to  two  ;  then 
drain  the  tin&ure  and  deco&ion  feparately,  evapo¬ 
rating  the  water  from  the  decoaion,  and  diddling 
off  the  fpirit  from  the  tindure,  until  each  begins  to 
be  thickened.  Laftly,  mix  the  refinous  with,  the 
aqueoua  extraft,  and  make  the  mafs  fit  for  forming 
into  pills. 

Extraft  of  Peruvian  bark.  E. 

The  Edinburgh  college,  who  have  not  given  a  place  140- 
to  any  pure  watery  extraft  of  the  bark,  .dire  ft  their 
extraft  of  this  medicine  to  be  prepared  in  the.  lame 
manner  as  their  extraft  of  jalap,  that  is,  almoft  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  extraft  with  refin  of 
the  London  college.  It  is,  however,  we  think  with 
propriety,  that  the  London  college  have  given  a  place 
to  both  extrafts  ;  for  neither  is  without  its  ufe. 

Peruvian  bark  is  a  refinous  drug;  the  refin  melts 
out  by  the  heat,  but  is  not  perfeftly  d.ffolved  by  the 
water  :  hence,  in  cooling,  it  feparates,  renders  the  li¬ 
quor  turbid,  and  in  part  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  appears 
manifeftly  upon  examining  the  fediment  by. fpirit  of 
wine.  This"  extraft  might  be  made  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  affiflance  of  fpirit  of  wine,  after  the  fame  _ 
manner  as  that  of  jalap  ;  and  this  method  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college  have  direfted.  But  all  the  fpir.ts  which 
can  be  expefted  to  be  employed  for  this  prpeefs  among 

us  are  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  bad  flavour  : 

this  adheres  moft  ftrongly  to  the  phleemat.c  pa.t  of 

d,*1“  t.  liowM.r.  ~r  * 

ftinffuifli  two  different  kinds  of  taftcs,an  aftnngent  and 
^  hhter  one  ;  the  former  feems  to  refide  principally  in 
the  refinous  matter,  and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  gum- 

The  watery  extraft  is  moderately  ftrong  m  p  1 

fhitternefs  but  of  the  aftringency  it  has  only  a  fmall 
*1  p  The  pure  refin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ftrong 

&  A. 
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arc  united  In  the  extras  with  the  refin  ;  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  beft  preparation  of  this  kind  that  can 
be  obtained  from  this  valuable  drug. 

Extract  of  caf car  ilia.  L. 

Thl3  extra#,  which  is  now  for  the  firft  time  Intro¬ 
duced  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  college, 
and  which  haa  not  yet  obtained  a  place  in  that  of  E- 
dinburgh,  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by  fpirit  and  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  extra#  of  bark  with  the 
refin.  It  pofTeiTes,  in  a  concentrated  date,  the  a#ive 
conilituent  parts  of  the  cafcarilla,  an  1  has  according¬ 
ly  been  already  received  into  feveral  of  the  beft  foreign 
pharmacopoeia?.  In  fome  of  tliefe,  as  the  Pharmaco- 
copceia  Suscica,  it  is  a  mere  watery  extra#  :  but  in 
others,  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  Roffica,  the  aid  both  of 
Jpints  and  water  are  conjoined ;  and  thi*  we  confider 
as  the  belt  preparation. 


M  A  c  Y.  PareIr 

Mt,  tilt  ad  litit.il  of  an,  alkalino  fait  ve  ill  pr«ip;ut,  ' 
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ExtraS  of  jalap .  E . 

Take  of  jalap  root  one  pound  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
four  pounds.  Digeit  four  days,  and  pour,  out  the 
tincture.  Boil  the  remaining  magma  in  *c>n  pounds 
of  water  to  two  pounds ;  then  ftrain  the  decoaion, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thin 
j-TdT'  •  -*->r.aw  the  fpirit  from  the  tinaure  by 
ci.tiHation  till  what  remains  becomes  thick.  Then 
mix  the  liquors  thus  infp  ffated  ;  and  keeping  them 
conltantly  llirrtng,  evaporate  to  a  proper  confiit- 
ence. 

The  ext  rad  of  jalap  is  direded  to  be  prepared  by 

thtb  r  o°n  ?olIeSe  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ex¬ 
tract  of  Peruvian  bark  with  the  refin,  which  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  mode  of  preparation  above  direded. 
i  fns  extract  is  an  ufeful  purgative;  by  fome  thought 

dremrfh  C  ^ A  'f  IT’  ™  ^  of  more  «U»'fona 
ftrength,  and  as  the  dofe,  by  the  rejedion  of  the 

tvoody  parts,  is  rendered  fmaller:  the  mean  dofe  is  12 
grains.,  if  the  fpirituous  tindure  were  infpiflkted  bv 
1  felf,  it  would  afford  a  refinous  mafs,  which,  unlefs 
thoroughly  divided  by  proper  admixtures,  occafions 
violent  griping,  and  yet  does  not  prove  fufficiently  ca¬ 
thartic  ;  the  watery  decodions  yield  an  extrad  which 
operates  very  weakly  :  both  joined  together,  as  in  tht 
preparation,  compofe  an  effectual  and  fafe  purge.  This 

b1n  ,bdf  rm‘lkl',,g  fXtrafts  rai'?ht  be  advantageoufly 
applied  to  feveral  other  refinous  fubftances,  as  the  dry 

woo  s,  roots,  barks,  &c.  A  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit 
takes  up  the  refin  ;  and  much  lefs  water  than  would 
otherwifc  be  neceffary,  extrads  all  the  other  fJSfc 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco 
pwia,  a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to  beTdded' 
Whld‘  the  jjIaP  is  boiled  after  tlr»  ac. 
able  the  w  7*  ’  on  a  fu?Pof,t,'on  ‘bat  this  would  en- 
ro  ,H  Tu  t0T?tra61  more  ftom  the  root  than  it 
kalire  fair  C  "  ijEut’  -f °/ar  as  the  ,Iuant!t)r  of  the  al- 

pedirtg  the  a£gof  thewlfr'  ^ 

P-bleof  *Sffolmg  the^i  fcSSaS 


ExtraS  of f can  a*  L. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  pound  ;  diftilied  water,  one  gallon. 
.01  fenna  in  the  diftillei  water,  adding  after 
its  deco#ion  a  little  redified  fpirit  of  wine.  Eva¬ 
porate  the  {trained  liquor  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 
i  his  extra#  had  no  place  in  our  former  pharmaco¬ 
peias,  but  may  be  conlidered  as  an  ufeful  addition 
.  1  he  refmous  parts  of  fenna  are  in  fo  fmall  a  proper- 
tion  to  the  gummv,  that  they  ate  readily  boiled  out 
together  l  he  fpirit  may  be  added  when  the  decoc- 
reduced  to  one  half  or  to  three  pints. 

This  extraCl  is  given  as  a  gentle  purgative  from  10 
grains  to  a  fcruple  ;  or,  in  lefs  quantity,  as  an  affiflant 
to  the  milder  laxatives. 

Purified  opium .  L. 


*43 


lake  of  op, um  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one  pound  ;  ,,, 

pioof-fpirit  of  wine,  1 2  pints.  Digeft  the  opium  44 
with  a  gentle  heat,  ftirrmg  now  and  then  till  it  be 
diflolved,  and  filter  through  paper.  Diitil  the  tinc¬ 
ture, fo  prepared,  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 
urihed  opium  mult  be  kept  in  two  forms ;  o nefoft, 
proper  for  forming  into  pills  ;  the  other  bard,  which 
may  be  reduced  into  powder. 

Opium  was  formerly  purified  by  means  of  water  t 
and  in  this  ftatc  it  had  the  name  in  our  pharmacopoeia 
of  extratlurntbebatcum.  But  proof-fpirit  has  been  found 
by  experiments,  to  be  the  bell  menftruum  for  opium,’ 
havingdifiolved  three-fourths  of  dried  opium,  which  was 
much  more  th  in  was  taken  up  either  by  rectified  fpirit 
or  water.  Hence  we  thus  obtained  moll  entirely  the 
conflituents  .of  opium  free  from  any  adhering  impuri¬ 
ties:  but  it  has  been  imagined  that  fome  particular 
advantages  ante  from  the  parts  which  are  extracted  by 

tTe  foil  ?CC1  7  ^  l°ng  ‘,iseftioa  »  and  accordingly 

oropi""  h“ t""  — ” 

Extratl  of  opium  prepared  by  long  digejlion. 

"iS;;1  i piT%be  ■« 

lirum  the  dtcoaion,  and  boil  the  5emi"nd’er  oncTor 

i.  •Xt7;,h»"„f,‘h'Er"  - 

the  drained  decoctions  to  about  ft*  quart*  7wh7ch 
k  p'tfn" *l£h  .V"  C>"<i  ’  »  f’nd  ba'th, 

after  Coml  ,'b  f?  “ 

.0  be  taken  ol  ,7  TLll,  ”'d' “ 

tll3t  by  ke?P!n^  the  liquor 

ably  fxped°  dg’and  Ld V°US  PrOC,efs  "Uy  be  ™"bder. 

1  P  a.teo,  and  the  fix  months  digeftion  reduced 
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Prepara*  to  four  months :  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  dige- 
fiion,  a  thick,  vifcous,  oily  matter  rifes  to  the  top,  and 
forme  a  tenacious  fkin  as  the  liquor  cools  j  this  is  fup. 
-  pofed  to  be  an  logous  to  eflential  oils,  tliough  wanting 
their  volatility  :  that  the  oil  begins  to  difappear  about 
the  end  of  the  firft  month,  but  Ml  continues  fenfible 
till  the  end  of  the  third,  forming  oily  clouds  as  often 
as  the  liquid  cools:  that  the  refin  at  the  fume  time 
fettles  to  the  bottom  in  cooling,  preferving  for  a  long 
while  its  refinous  form,  but  by  degrees  becoming  pow¬ 
dery,  and  incapable  of  being  any  longer  foftened.  or 
made  to  cohere  by  the  heat  :  that  when  the  procefs  is 
finifhed,  part  of  it  dill  continues  a  perfe#  refin,  diflo- 
Juble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  part  an  indrfioluble  pow¬ 
der  :  that  when  the  digefted  liquor  is  evaporated  to 
about  a  quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold  till  next  day,  it 
yields  a  brownifh  earthy  faline  matter,  called  the  effen- 
tialfalt  of  opium ,  in  figure  nearly  like  the  fedative  fait 
obtained  from  borax,  intermingled  with  fmall  needled 
cryftals.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  having  made  this 
preparation  fix  or  feven  times.  '1  he  veflel  he  made  ufe 
of  was  about  two  inches  and  a  half  diameter  in  the 
mouth  :  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  was  about 
24  ounces  a  day,  and  from  130  to  140  quarts  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  digeftion.  Out  of  64  ounces  of  opium, 
17  ounces  remained  undifiolved  in  the  water  ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  refinous  matter  precipitated  during  the  digettion, 
was  \  2  ounces:  from  the  1'quor,  evaporated  to  a  quart, 
he  obtained  a  dram  of  eflential  fait,  and  might,  he  fays, 
have  feparated  more  ;  the  liquor  being  then  further 
evaporated  to  a  pilular  confidence,  the  weight  of  the 
extra#  was  31  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  narcotic  virtue  of  opium  re- 
fides  in  the  oily  and  refinous  parts  ;  and  that  the  gum¬ 
my  extra#,  prepared  by  the  above  procefs,  is  endow 
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not  differ  eficntially  in  its  foporlfic  power  from  the  re-  Prepara- 
finoiZB  part.  tioim  and 

There  are  grounds  alfo  to  prefumr,  that  by  what-  9 'mP°n“ 
ever  means  we  deftroy  or  diminifh  what  is  called  frh»tlon8, 
narcotic ,  foporlfic ,  virulent  quality  of  opium  y  wc  fhall  He-  ~ 
ftroy  or  diminifh  likewife  its  falutary  operation.  For 
the  ill  effects  which  it  produces  in  certain  cafes,  feem 
to  be  no  other  than  the  neceffary  confequences  of  the 
fame  power,  by  which  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in  0- 
thers. 


Extract  of  wormwood*  Suec. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  tops  of  wormwood,  and 
pour  upon  it  double  its  weight  of  water.  Boil  it 
for  a  {hurt  time  over  a  gentle  fire,  then  prefs  out 
the  nquor.  Boil  the  refiduum  again  in  a  frefh  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  after  expreffion,  {train  it.  Let 
the  drained  liquor  be  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to 
a  proper  confidence.* 

In  this  ext;ra#  we  have  one  of  the  ftrongeft  vege¬ 
table  oftters  in  its  m oft  concentrated  ftate:  and  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  corfidered  as  fuperior  to  the 
extra#  of  gentian,  yet  it  furnifhes  a  good  variety,  and 
is  a  more  agreeable  form  for  exhibiting  the  wormwood 
than  that  of  ftrong  tin#ure. 

Extra 8  of  dandelion .  Suec. 

This  is  dire#ed  to  be  prepared  from  the  roots  of 
the  dandelion,  colle#ed  early  in  the  fpring,  or  late  in 
the  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  extra#um  ab- 
finthii.  And  as  far  as  the  dandelion  really  poflefies  a 
refolvent,  aperient,  or  diuretic  power,  it  furnifhes  a 
convenient  form  for  obtaining  thefe  effe#3  from  it. 
But  as  the  dandelion  is  wifi  known  to  abound  with  a 


hal  *1  1-  •  f  *  .  *  .  r  milky  juice,  it  is  probable  that  the  a#ivity  of  the  me- 

ri  nn  ,  ‘  .  7?’  (  I  0r.an0(bne  P°re^of  dicine  would  be  increafed  from  employing  fpirit  'alfo 
the  opium,  divefte  1  of  the  narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of  a*  a’  1  *  *  7  b  ^ 

L-u  -~A  _  1 _ Af  J.  j i .  ln  tIie  «xtra#ion  of  its  medical  virtues. 


the  fmell,  and  no  longer  produ#ive  of  the  diforders 
which  opium  itfelf,  and  the  other  preparations  of  it, 
frequently  occafion.  A  cafe  is  mentioned,  from  which 
the  innocence  and  mildnefs  of  the  medicine  are  appa¬ 
rent  ;  50  grains  having  been  taken  in  a  day,  and  found 
to  agree  well,  where  the  common  opiate  preparations 
could  not  be  borne.  But  what  ftiare  it  pofletTes  of  the 
proper  virtues  of  opium  is  net  fo  dear  ;  for  the  cure 
of  convdfive  motions  of  the  ftomach  and  vomitings, 
which  at  length  happened  after  the  extra#  had  been 
continued  daily  in  the  above  dofes  for  feveral  yean 
( plufeurs  annees),  cannot  perhaps  be  aferibed  fairly  to 
the  medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  and  of  the  alteration 
produced  by  it  in  the  opium,  he  juit,  a  preparation  e- 
quivalent  to  the  above  may  be  obtained  in  a  much  fhort- 
cr  time.  If  the  intention  is  to  feparate  the  refinous 
and  oily  parts  of  opium,  they  may  be  feparated  by 
means  of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  in  as  many  hours  as  the 
digeftion  requires  months.  The  feparation  will  alfo 
be  as  complete,  in  regard  to  the  remaining  gum,  tho’ 
fome  part  of  the  gum  will  in  this  method  he  loft,  a 
little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  the  fpirit  along  with  the 
other  piinciples. 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium  its  peculiar  virtues 
relide,  lias  not  perhaps  been  inccntelfably  afeertained  ; 
but  this  much  fetms  clear  from  experiment,  that  the 
pure  gum,  freed  from  all  that  fpirit  can  dilloive,  doe& 


Watery  extratt  of  aloes .  Suec. 

Take  of  hepatic  aloes  one  pound  ;  cold  fpring-water, 
four  pounds  ;  juice  of  citrons,  one  pound.  Mace- 
rate  them  in  a  glafs  veflel  for  one  or  two  days,  fha- 
king  the  veflel  from  time  to  time.  When  the  re¬ 
finous  and  feculent  parts  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the 
liquor  ;  and  to  the  refiduum  add  frefh  water,  till 
by  this  treatment  it  obtains  a  little  impregnation.  Let 
the  drained  liquors  be  then  evaporated  in  a  warm 
bath  to  the  confidence  of  honey. 

Although  aloes  are  perhaps  upon  the  whole  a  better 
medicine,  in  their  crude  ftate,  where  the  gummy  and 
refinous  matters  are  united,  than  in  thofe  preparations 
where  either  is  retained  feparately,  yet  the  gummy 
extra#  which  is  thus  obtained  is  at  lead  lefs  difagree- 
able,  having  little  fmell  or  tafie,  while  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  a  very  powerful  purgative  :  hence  it  may  be  ufe- 
f ully  employed  at  lead;  on  fome  occafrons. 

Gummy  extraft  of  myrrh .  Brun. 

Take  of  myrrh,  half  a  pound  ;  fpring-water,  four 
pounds.  Let  the  myrrh  be  diflblved  by  gentle  di- 
geftion  and  repeated  agitation  of  the  veflel  for  four 
or  five  days :  let  the  water  fwimming  above  the 
myrrh  be  then  poured  off,  {trained,  and  evaporated 
to  the  confidence  of  an  extra#. 

j  This 
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This  watery*  extract  of  myrrh  may  be  ufeful  in  fome 
cafes,  as  being  much  deprived  of  the  heating  qualities 
which  it  has  in  its  crude  ftate  s  and  if  it  furnifhes  us 
in  phthifis  pulmonalis  with  that  ufeful  remedy  which 
fome  imagine,  it  may  probably  be  molt  advantageoufiy 
exhibited  under  this  form. 

Rejined  liquorice .  Dan. 

Take  any  quantity  of  Spanifh  liquorice,  cut  it  into 
fmall  fragments,  dilfolve  it  in  tepid  water,  and  ftrain 
the  folution.  Let  the  liquor  be  poured^  off  from 
the  feculent  part  after  it  has  fubfided,  and  infpiffated 
by  a  gentle  heat. 

The  extract  of  liquorice  already  mentioned,  when  it 
is  prepared  with  due  Ikill  and  attention,  is  unqueftion- 
ably  an  article  fuperior  to  this ;  but  it  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  the  (hops  of  our  druggifts  or  apothecaries 
as  prepared  by  themfelves.  In  its  place  they  very 
commonly  employ  either  the  extradl  brought  from 
Spain,  or  that  prepared  by  the  makers  of  liquorice  at 
home  ;  both  of  which  very  commonly  abound  with 
impurities.  It  has  even  been  faid,  that  a  portion  of 
fand  is  not  unfrequendy  mixed  with  it  to  increafe  the 
weight :  but  whether  the  impurities  arofe  from  this 
caufe,  or  from  the  flovenly  mode  of  preparing  it,  con- 
fiderable  advantage  mull  arife  from  freeing  it  from  all 
thefe  before  it  be  employed  for  any  purpofe  in  medi¬ 
cine.  And  in  modern  practice  it  is  frequently  ufed, 
not  only  in  troches  and  pills,  but  alfo  for  fufpending 
powders  in  waters ;  fuch  as  the  powder  of  Peruvian 
bark  :  and  the  powder  of  bark,  when  thus  fufpended, 
is  in  general  taken  more  readily  by  children  than  in 
any  other  form.  Hence  confiderable  advantage  muff 
arife  from  a  proper  and  eafy  mode  of  purifying  it, 
which  the  above  procefs  affords.  We  are  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  although  a  place  be  with  propriety  given 
to  the  extract  of  liquorice  prepared  by  the  apothecaries 
themfelves,  refined  liquorice  ought  alfo  to  be  introdu¬ 
ced  into  our  pharmacopoeias  ;  and  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  keep  it  in  the  (hops  in  a  foft  confiftence 
iit  for  making  pills,  as  it  would  not  only  arrfwer  that 
purpofe,  but  admit  of  a  ready  folution  in  water  when 
requifite.  To  this  confidence,  indeed,  an  objection 
occurs,  from  its  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  ;  but  this 
may  be  effe&ually  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  fmall 
proportion  of  fpirit. 

Befides  the  extra&s  which  we  have  here  feledled 
from  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  many  others  alfo  ft  ill 
retain  a  place  in  feveral  of  thefe ;  fuch,  for  example,  as 
the  extra&um  arnica,  artemijla ,  bryonig ,  cardut ,  centaurei , 
cochkarix ,  croci ,  &c.  Several  of  thefe  had  formerly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  but  are  now  with  pro¬ 
priety  rejedled  ;  becaufe,  where  thefe  fubftances  are  to 
be  employed,  they  may  with  much  more  advantage  be 
exhibited  under  other  forms.  And,  indeed,  although 
under  the  form  of  extra&  we  have  a  condenfation  of 
fome  adtive  principles,  yet  by  the  a&ion  of  fire  others 
are  very  apt  to  be  loft.  Hence,  where  any  article  can 
be  conveniently  exhibited  in  fubflance,  that  form  is  in 
general  preferable  ;  and  recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  ex¬ 
tracts  only  with  a  view  to  fome  particular  intention. 
Our  colleges  therefore  have  with  propriety  diminiftied 
the  number  of  them  ;  and  even  thofe  which  they  have 
adopted  are  but  feldom  to  be  had  recourfe  to  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  other  forms.  In  the  formation  of  many  of 
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thofe  extrafts,  retained  by  the  foreign  colleges,  theP«l^»- 
mod  valuable  principles  are  either  entirely  diffipated  orc 
deftroyed  by  the  fire.  We  think,  however,  that  ad-tions. 
vantage  may  fometimes  be  obtained  from  adopting  ■ — 
thefe  which  are  here  feleCled. 

The  chapter  on  extra&s  and  refins  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  concluded  with  the  two  following 
general  directions  : 

1.  All  the  extra Cls,  during  the  time  of  infpiffation, 
muft  be  gently  agitated. 

2.  On  all  the  fofter  watery  extra&s,  a  fmall  quan- 
tity  of  fpirit  of  wine  muft  be  fprinkled. 

Chap.  V.  Exprejfed  Oils . 

Expressed  oils  are  obtained  chiefly  from  certain  ijg 
feeds  and  kernels  of  fruits,  by  thoroughly  pounding  them 
in  a  done  mortar,  or,  where  the  quantities  are  large, 
grinding  them  in  mills,  and  then  including  them  in  a 
canvas  hag,  which  is  wrapt  in  a  hair-cloth,  and  ftrongly 
preffed  between  iron  plates.  The  canvas,  if  employed 
alone,  would  be  fqueezed  fo  clofe  to  the  plates  of  the 
prefs  as  to  prevent  the  oil  from  running  down  :  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  hair- cloth  a  free  paffage  is  al¬ 
lowed  it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been  contrived,  both  for 
grinding  the  fubjeCl  and  prefiing  out  the  oil,  in  the 
way  of  bufinefs.  To  facilitate  the  expreflion,  it  is 
ufual  to  warm  either  the  plates  of  the  prefs,  or  the 
fubjed  itfelf  after  the  grinding,  by  keeping  it  ftirring 
in  a  proper  veffel  over  the  fire ;  the  oil,  liquefied  by 
the  heat,  feparates  more  freely  and  more  plentifully. 

When  the  oil  is  defigned  for  medicinal  purpofes,  this 
practice  is  not  to  be  allowed  ;  for  heat,  efpecially  if  its 
degree  be  fufficient  to  be  of  any  confiderable  advantage 
for  promoting  the  feparation,  renders  the  oil  lefs  foft 
and  palatable,  impreffes  a  difagreeable  flavour,  and  in¬ 
creases  its  difpofition  to  grow  rancid  :  hence  the  col¬ 
leges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  exprefsly  require 
the  operation  to  be  performed  without  heat. 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  after 
their  expreflion.  Expofed  for  a  few  days  to  a  heat  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  human  body,  they  lofe  their 
emollient  quality,  and  become  highly  rancid  and  acri¬ 
monious.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  for  pre¬ 
venting  any  tendency  to  this  acrid  irritating  ilate  in 
medicines,  fo  often  ufed  for  abating  immoderate  irri¬ 
tation. 

b'o  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed  to  this  injurious  al¬ 
teration,  that  they  frequently  contract  an  acrimony  and 
rancidity  while  contained  in  the  original  fubje&s. 

Hence  great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of  the 
undluous  feeds  and  kernels,  which  are  often  met  with 
very  rancid  ;  almonds  are  particularly  liable  to  incon¬ 
veniences  of  this  kind. 

Expreffed  oils  are  prepared  for  mechanic  ufes  from 
fundry  different  fubje&s,  as  nuts,  poppy-feed,  hemp« 
feed,  rape-feed,  and  others.  Thofe  dire&ed  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purpofes  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeias  are  the  following : 

Oil  of  almonds,  L.  E. 

Pound  frefh  almonds,  either  fvveet  or  bitter,  in  a  mor-  j  rg 

tar,  then  prefs  out  the  oil  in  a  cold  pref*. 


In 
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prepara¬ 
tions  and 
Competi¬ 
tions. 


In  the  fame  manner  is  to  be  exprefTed  oil  of  linfeed 

and  oil  of  muftard-feed. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared  from  the  fweet  and 
*  bitter  almond#  indifferently,  the  oils  obtained  from 
both  forts  being  exactly  the  fame.  Nor  are  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  other  oils  very  considerable,  the  difcrimi- 
nating  qualities  of  the  fubjedis  not  refiding  in  the  oils 
that  are  thus  obtained  by  expreflion.  The  oil  of  lin¬ 
feed  requires  indeed  fome  peculiarities  from  containing 
a  proportion  of  vegetable  mucilage  ;  but  the  oil  of 
milliard- feed  is  as  foft,  mfipid,  and  void  of  pungency, 
as  that  of  fweet  almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  niuftard 
remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  expreflion. 
The  feveral  oils  differ  in  fome  of  their  properties  from 
each  other  ;  but  in  medicinal  qualities  they  appear  to 
be  all  nearly  alike, and  agree  in  one  common  emollient 
'virtue.  They  foften  and  relax  the  folids,  and  obtund 
acrimonious  humours;  and  thus  become  ferviceable  in¬ 
ternally  in  pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  urine,  hoarfe- 
Tiefs,  tickling  coughs,  &c  in  giyfters,  for  lubricating 
the  inteltines,  and  promoting  the  ejedlion  of  indurated 
feces ;  and  in  external  applications,  for  tcnfion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.  Their  common  dofe  is 
half  an  ounce;  in  fome  cafes  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces.  The  mod  commo¬ 
dious  forms  for  their  exhibition  we  fhall  fee  hereafter 
in  the  chapter  of  Emulfions. 


Cajlor  oiL  L. 

X53  This  oil  Is  dire&ed  by  the  London  college  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  almonds,  the 
feeds  or  nuts  being  taken  from  the  hufks  before  put¬ 
ting  them  into  the  mortar.  Palma  Chrifli,  or  calfor 
oil,  (See  Oleum  Palma  Chrijlly  and  Ricinus),  is  a 
gentle  and  ufcful  purgative :  it  generally  produces 
its  effe&s  without  griping,  and  may  be  given  with 
fafety  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper.  With 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  is  generally 
requifite  for  a  dofe.  This  article,  however,  is  very 
feldom  prepared  by  our  apothecaries,  being  in  general 
imported  under  the  form  of  oil  from  the  Weil  Indies# 
hence  the  Edinburgh  college  have  not  mentioned  it 
among  their  preparations,  but  merely  given  it  a  place 
in  their  lift  of  the  materia  medica.  But  when  our 
apothecaries  prepare  it  for  themfelves,  they  are  more 
certain  of  obtaining  a  pure  oil,  and  one  too  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  which  is  often  employed,  and 
gives  a  much  inferior  oil.  It  is  therefore  with  pro¬ 
priety  that  the  London  college  have  given  diredtions 
for  the  preparation  of  it  by  the  apothecary  himftlf. 
But  even  the  London  college  have  not  thought  it 
neceffary  to  give  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
following  expreffed  oils,  which,  as  well  as  the  oleum 
ricint ,  are  alfo  introduced  into  the  lift  of  the  materia 
medica  by  the  Edinburgh  college. 

Expreffed  oil  of  bay  berries , 
mace, 
olives , 
palm . 

1 54  Thefe  alfo  are  principally  confidered  as  poffeffing 

only  an  emollient  virtue  ;  but  as  far  as  they  have  been 
fuppofed  to  exert  any  peculiar  qualities,  thefe  we  have 
Vql.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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had  occafion  to  mention  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  Prepara- 
when  treating  of  the  articles  flora  which  they  arc  ob- 


tained.  See  Olea,  Mace,  &c. 

Oil  of  chocolate  nuts . 


ompofi- 
tions. 


Suec. 


Exprefs  the  oil  from  the  nuts  (lightly  toafled,  and  freed  155 

from  their  coverings. 

In  this  oil  we  have  the  nutritious  part  of  chocolate, 
free  from  thofe  aromatics  with  which  it  is  united  in  the 
(late  in  which  it  is  kept  in  our  (hops.  And  although 
under  the  form  of  chocolate  it  fits  perhaps  more  eafily 
on  the  ftomach  than  in  moil  other  forms  ;  yet  where, 
from  any  particular  circumllance,  aromatics  are  con¬ 
traindicated,  the  oil  in  its  pure  ftate  gives  m  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  employing  in  different  ways  this  mild 
nutritious  article. 


Oil  of  hyofeyamus \  Suec. 

This  oil  is  directed  to  be  obtained  by  expreftion  from  156 
the  feeds  of  the  hyofeyamus,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  almonds. 

Of  the  narcotic  powers  of  the  hyofeyamus  fome  ob- 
fervations  have  already  been  offered.  This  oil,  although 
an  expreffed  one,  is  faid  to  retain  thefe  virtues  ;  and 
accordingly  it  has  entered  the  compofition  of  fome 
anodyne  ointments  arid  plafters.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  think,  that  when  the  fedacive  power  of 
hyofeyamus  is  wanted  under  the  form  of  oil,  it  may  be 
beft  obtained  from  impregnating  olive  oil  by  the  leaves 
of  the  plant. 

Egg  oil.  Suec. 

Take  any  quantity  of  frefti  eggs,  boil  them  till  they  jry 
be  quite  hard  ;  then  take  out  the  yolks,  break  them 
in  pieces,  and  roaft  them  gently  in  a  frying-pan  till 
they  feel  greafy  when  preffed  between  the  fingers ; 
put  them  while  warm  into  a  hair-bag,  and  exprefs 
the  oil. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  is  well  known  to  be  a  mild  nu. 
tritious  fubftance :  but  notwithftanding  the  many  vir¬ 
tues  at  one  time  attributed  to  it,  of  being  paregoric 
and  ftyptic,  as  externally  applied  ;  and  of  being  ufeful 
in  ftomach  complaints,  dyfentery,  and  different  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  when  taken  internally 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  be  in  any  other 
way  ufeful  in  medicine  than  as  an  article  of  diet ;  and 
we  are  very  uncertain  whether  any  particular  purpofe 
in  medicine  will  be  anfwered  by  this  expreffed  oil :  but 
as  it  holds  a  place  in  moft  of  the  foreign  pharmaco¬ 
poeias  of  modern  date,  it  may  juftly  be  confidered  as 
deferving  fome  attention. 

Notwithftanding  the  jufticc  of  the  obfervation  re- 
fpe&ing  the  great  fimilarity  of  expreffed  oils  in  gene¬ 
ral,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  fome  inftances 
they  obtain  a  peculiar  impregnation.  This  manifeftly 
appears  in  the  oleum  ricint ,  oleum  nucis  mnfchata>  and 
fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above.  Indeed  oils  ex¬ 
preffed  from  aromatic  fubftances  in  general  retain  fome 
admixture  of  the  effential  oil  of  the  (ubjedt  from  which 
they  are  expreffed.  Nor  is  this  furprifing,  when  we 
confider  that  in  fome  cafes  the  effential  oil  exifts  in  a 
feparate  ftate  even  in  the  growing  plant. 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  varieties  of  oranges,  lemons, 
and  citrons,  yield  by  afcind  of  expreflion  their  effential 
S  f  oils 
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Prepara-  oils  ahnoft  pure,  and  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
Conndf  obtained  from  them  by  diitillation.  The  efiential  oil?, 
tions.  °  "  in  which  the  fragrance  and  aromatic  warmth  of  thefe 

. y —■ —>  fruits  refide,  are  contained  in  numerous  little  velicles, 

which  may  be  diftinguifned  by  the  naked  eye,  fpread 
all  over  the  furface  of  the  peel.  If  the  rind  be  cut  in 
flices,  and  the  flices  feparately  doubled  or  bent  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  fqueezed  between  the  fingers,  the 
veficles  burft  at  the  bending,  and  difcharge  the  oil  in 
a  number  of  fine  {lender  jets.  A  glafs  plate  being  fet 
upright  in  a  glafs  or  porcelain  veffel,  and  the  flices 
fqueezed  agairift  the  plates,  the  little  jets  unite  into 
drops  upon  the  plate,  and  trickle  down  into  the  veffel 
beneath.  But  though  this  procefs  affords  the  true 
native  oil  in  the  fame  ftate  wherein  it  exifted  in  the 
fubjc&,  unaltered  by  fire  or  other  agents,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  advantage  unlefs  where  the  fruit  is  very 
plentiful,  a3  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  oil  it  contains  can 
thus  be  extracted  or  collected. 

The  oil  is  more  perfectly  feparated  by  rubbing  the 
rind  upon  a  lump  of  fugar.  The  fugar,  by  the  in¬ 
equality  of  its  furface,  produces  the  effe&  of  a  rafp  in 
tearing  open  the  oily  veficles,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
veficles  are  opened  the  fugar  imbibes  the  oil.  When 
the  outward  part  of  the  lump  is  fufficiently  moiftened, 
it  is  feraped  off,  and  the  operation  continued  on  the 
frefh  furface.  The  oil  thus  combined  with  the  fugar 
is  fit  for  mofl  of  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  a 
fluid  ftate.  Indeed  the  pure  dfential  oils  obtained  by 
ciftillation  are  often  purpofely  mixed  with  fugar  to 
render  their  ufe  the  more  commodious. 

Chap.  VI.  EJfential  Oils . 

J58  Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  odoriferous 
fubftances  ;  but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  clafs,  nor  in 
quantity  proportional  to  their  degree  of  odour.  Some 
which,  if  we  were  to  reafon  from  analogy,  fhould  feem 
very  well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield  extremely  little 
oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Rofes  and  camomile 
flowers,  whofe  ftrong  and  lafting  fmell  promifes  abun¬ 
dance,  are  found  upon  experiment  to  contain  but  a 
fmall  quantity  ;  the  violet  and  jeffamine  flower,  which 
perfume  the  a'r  with  their  odour,  lofe  their  fmell  upon 
the  gentlell  codlion,  and  do  not  afford  the  lead  per¬ 
ceptible  mark  of  oil  on  being  diftilled  unlefs  immenfe 
quantities  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once  ; 
while  favin,  whofe  difagreeable  feent  extends  to  no 
great  diftance,  gives  out  the  largeft  proportion  of  oil 
of  almoft  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally  fit  for  this  opera¬ 
tion  when  produced  in  different  foils  or-feafons,  or  at 
different  times  of  their  growth.  Some  yield  more  oil 
if  gathered  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off  than  at 
any  other  time.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  lavender 
and  rue ;  others,  as  fage,  afford  the  largeft  quantity 
when  young,  before  they  have  fent  forth  any  flowers; 
and  others,  as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have  juft  ap¬ 
peared.  All  fragrant  herbs  yield  a  larger  proportion 
of  oil  when  produced  in  dry  foils  and  warm  fummers 
than  in  oppofite  circumftances.  On  the  other  hand, 
fome  of  the  difagreeable  ftrong-feented  ones,  as  worm¬ 
wood,  are  laid  to  contain  mofl  in  rainy  feafons  and 
when  growing  in  moift  rich  grounds. 

Several  of  the  chemifts  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
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herD3  and  flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield  a  greater  Prepara- 

quantity  of  efiential  oil  than  it  they  were  diftilled  when  tuni*  a,lt* 

frefh.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  oil  being  already  blend- 

ed,  in  frefh  plants,  with  a  watery  fluid,  great  part  of  1 T— * '  -  -  j 

it  remains  ditfufed  through  the  water  after  the  diftilla- 

tion,  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  unite  and  be 

colie&ed  ;  whereas  in  drying,  the  oily  parts,  on  the 

exhalation  of  the  moifture  which  kept  them  divided 

and  difperfed,  run  together  into  globules,  which  have 

little  difpofition  to  mingle  with  watery  fluids,  and 

eafrly  feparate  from  the  water  employed  in  the  diftil- 

lation. 

This  theory,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
fatisfaftory  ;  for  though  the  oil  be  collc&ed  in  the 
fubje£t  into  diftinfl  globules,  it  does  not  rife  in  that 
form,  but  is  refolved  into  vapour,  and  blended  and 
coagitated  by  the  heat  with  the  vapour  of  the  water  ; 
and  if  the  oil  in  a  dry  plant  was  lefs  difpofed  to  unite 
with  aqueous  fluids  than  in  a  frefh  one,  the  dry  ought 
to  yield  a  weaker  infufron  than  the  frefh  ;  the  contrary 
of  which  is  generally  found  to  obtain.  As  the  oil 
of  the  dry  plant  is  mofl  perfe&ly  extra&ed  and  kept 
diffolved  by  the  water  before  the  diftillation,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  conceive,  any  reafon  why  it  fhould  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  feparate  from  the  water  after¬ 
wards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yielding  mod  oil  feemsto 
have  arifen  from  an  obfer  ration  of  Hoffman,  which  has 
probably  been  mifunderftood  :  u  A  pound  (he  fays) 
of  diy  fpike  flowers  yields  an  ounce  of  oil,  but  if  they 
were  diftilled  frefh  they  would  fcarcely  yield  above 
half  an  ounce  ;  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  balm, 
fage,  &c.  The  reafon  is,  that  in  drying  the  wateiy 
humidity  exhales ;  and  as  from  two  pounds  of  a  frefh 
plant  we  do  not  obtain  above  one  pound  of  dry,  and 
little  of  the  fubtile  oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
follows,  that  more  od  ought  to  be  afforded  by  the 
dry  than  by  the  frefh.”  The  meaning  of  which  feems 
to  be  no  more  than  this,  that  if  two  pounds  of  a  frefh 
plant  are  by  drying  reduced  to  one  without  any  lofs 
of  the  oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry  ought  to  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  two  frefh.  A  late  writer  quotes  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  Neumann,  which  appears  to  be  mifunder¬ 
ftood  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for  Neumann,  in  the  place 
referred  to,  fays  only  that  dry  wormwood  is  found  to 
yield  much  more  oil  than  an  equal  ^weight  of  the  frefli 
plant.  Trials  are  yet  wanting  in  which  frefli  and  dry 
plants  have  been  brought  to  a  fair  comparifon,  by  di¬ 
viding  a  quantity  of  the  fubje<t  into  two  equal  weights, 
and  diftilling  one  while  frefh,  and  the  other  after  it 
has  been  carefully  and  moderately  dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effeft  of  moderate  exfic- 
cation,  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  drying  be  long  conti¬ 
nued,  the  produce  of  oil  will  be  diminifhed,  its  colour 
altered,  and  its  fniell  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  if  whole  plants  moderately  dried  are  ufed,  or 
the  {havings  of  woods,  as  much  of  either  may  be  put 
into  the  veffel  as,  lightly  preffed,  will  occupy  half  it* 
cavity;  and  as  much  water  may  be  added  as  will  fill 
two-thirds  of  it.  The  water  and  ingredients  altoge¬ 
ther  fhould  never  take  up  more  than  three- fourths  of 
the  flill :  there  fhould  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent  any 
danger  of  an  empyreuma,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  be 
too  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver. 


The 
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Prepsra-  Tile  maceration  &ould  be  continued  fo  long  that  the 

Compoif-  water  may  My  penetrate  the  parts  of  the  fubjed. 

lions?  promote  thi?  effed,  woods  ftiould  be  thinly  fhaved 

'  acrofs  the  grain  or  fawn,  roots  cut  tranfverfely  into 
thin  Hices,  barks  reduced  into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  flightly  bruifed.  Very  compact  and  tenacious 
fubftances  lequire  the  maceration  to  be  continued  a 
tveek  or  two,  or  longer  ;  for  thofe  of  a  fofter  and 
ioofer  texture,  two  or  three  days  are  fufficient ;  while 
fome  tender  herbs  and  flowers  not  only  ftand  in  no  need 
of  maceration,  but  are  even  injured  by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea-falt,  which  fome  have 
recommended,  be  of  any  real  fervice,  is  much  to  be 
doubted.  The  ufes  generally  afligned  to  it  are,  to 
penetrate  and  unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjed  more 
cffedually  than  Ample  water  could  do,  and  to  prevent 
the  fermentation  or  putrefaction  which  the  matter  is 
apt  to  run  into  during  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  maceration  is  often  continued.  But  fea-falt  feems 
rather  to  harden  and  condenfe,  than  to  foften  and  re- 
folve,  both  vegetable  and  animal  fubjeds  ;  and  if  it 
prevents  putrefaction,  it  mult,  on  that  very  account, 
be  injurious  rather  than  of  fervice.  The  refolutien 
here  aimed  at  approaches  near  to  a  beginning  putre¬ 
faction  ;  and  faline  fubftances,  by  retarding  this,  pro¬ 
long  the  maceration  far  beyond  the  time  that  would 
otherwife  be  neceffary.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  ope¬ 
rator,  when  he  perceives  the  procefs  coming  near  this 
pitch,  to  put  a  (top  to  it  at  pleafure,  by  proceeding 
immediately  to  diftillation.  By  this  means  the  whole 
affair  will  be  finifhed  in  a  very  little  time,  with  at  leaft 
equal  advantage  in  every  other  refped ;  provided  the 
manual  operations  of  pounding,  rafping,  and  the  like, 
which  are  equally  neceffary  in  either  cafe,  be  minutely 
complied  with. 

Bodies  of  a  very  vifcoUs  and  compad  texture  were 
direded,  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  to  be  fer¬ 
mented  for  fome  days  with  a  little  yeft.  Half  their 
quanticy  of  water  is  fufficient  for  performing  the  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  as  much  more  as  is  neceffary  is  to  be  added 
afterwards  before  the  diftillation.  This  procefs  un¬ 
doubtedly  promotes  the  refolution  of  the  fubjed,  and 
the  extrication  of  the  oil  It  rarely  happens,  however, 
that  afliftances  of  this  kind  are  needful.  Particular 
care  mull  be  had  not  to  continue  the  fermentation  too 
long  ;  or  to  give  a  bad  flavour  to  the  oil  by  an  ill- 
chofen  ferment,  or  ufing  too  large  a  quantity  of  any. 

Some  chemifta  pretend,  that  by  the  addition  of  falts 
and  acid  fpirita  they  have  been  enabled  to  gain  more 
oil  from  certain  vegetable  matters  than  could  pofflbly 
be  got  from  them  without  fuch  afliftance.  Experi¬ 
ments  made  on  purpofe  to  fettle  this  point  feem  to 
prove  the  contrary :  this  at  leaft  is  conftantly  found 
to  be  true,  that  where  there  is  any  rcafon  to  think 
the  produce  greater  than  ufual,  the  quality  of  the  oil 
is  proportionally  injured.  The  quantity  of  true  effen- 
tial  oil  in  vegetables  can  by  no  means  be  increafed  ; 
and  what  is  really  contained  in  them  may  be  eafily  fe- 
parated  without  any  addition  of  this  kind.  All  that 
faline  matters  can  do  in  this  refped  is  to  make  the 
water  fufceptible  of  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  it 
can  fuftain  by  itfelf,  and  thus  enable  it  to  carry  up  a 
grofs  unduous  matter  not  volatile  enough  to  rife  with 
pure  water ;  this  grofs  matter,  mingling  with  the 
jpure  oil,  increafes  the  quantity,  but  at  the  fame  time 
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muft  neceffarily  debafe  its  quality.  And  indeed,  when  Prepara 
water  alone  is  ufed,  the  oil  which  comes  over  about tions  an,i 
the  end  of  the  operation  is  remarkably  lefs  fragrant, 
and  of  a  thicker  confidence,  than  that  which  rifes  ar  „ 
the  beginning ;  diftilled  a  feconi  time,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  it  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  grofs  almoft  infipid 
refinous  matter  behind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inftruments  is  of  great  confer 
quence  for  the  performance  of  this  procefs  to  advan- 
tage.  There  are  fome  oils  which  pafs  freely  over  the 
fwan-neck  of  the  head  of  the  common  ftill ;  others, 
lefs  volatile,  cannot  eafily  be  made  to  rife  fo  high.  For 
obtaining  thefe  laft,  we  would  recommend  a  large  low 
head,  having  a  rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it.  In  tlu9 
canal  the  oil  is  detained  on  its  firft  afeent,  and  thence 
conveyed  at  once  into  the  receiver,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  fufficiently  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  operator  ought  to  be 
expeditious  in  railing  it  at  firft,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
oil  may  freely  diftil  ;  otherwife  the  oil  will  be  expo- 
fed  to  an  unneceffary  heat ;  a  circumftance  which 
ought  as  much  as  poffible  to  be  avoided.  Fire  com¬ 
municates  to  all  thefe  oils  a  difagreeable  impregnation, 
as  is  evident  from  their  being  much  lefs  grateful 
when  newly  diftilled,  than  after  they  have  flood  for 
fome  time  in  a  cool  place  ;  the  longer  the  heat  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  more  alteration  it  muft  produce  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  require  for  their  dillil- 
lation  the  heat  of  water  ftrongly  boiling :  but  there 
are  many  alfo  which  rife  with  a  heat  contiderably  lefs; 
fuch  as  thofe  of  lemon  and  citron-peel,  of  the  flowers 
of  lavender  and  rofeanary,  and  of  almoft  all  the  more 
odoriferous  kinds  of  flowers.  We  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  thefe  flowers  have  their  fragrance  much 
injured,  or  even  deftroyed,  by  beating  or  bruifmg 
them  ;  it  is  impaired  alfo  by  the  immerflon  in  water 
in  the  prefent  procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  proportion 
to  the  continuance  of  the  immerflon  and  the  heat  : 
hence  oils,  diftilled  in  the  common  manner,  prove 
much  lefs  agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  fubjeds  them- 
felves.  For  the  diftillation  of  fubftances  of  this  clafa 
another  method  has  been  contrived  ;  inftead  of  being 
immerfed  in  water,  they  arc  expofed  only  to  its  va¬ 
pour.  A  proper  quantity  of  water  being  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  ftill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flowers 
are  laid  lightly  in  a  bafket,  of  fuch  a  fize  that  it  may 
enter  into  the  ftill,  and  reft  againft  its  Tides,  juft  above 
the  water.  The  head  being  then  fitted  on,  and  the 
water  made  to  boil,  the  fleam,  percolating  through 
the  fubjed,  imbibes  the  oil,  without  impairing  its 
fragrance,  and  carries  it  over  to  the  receiver.  Oils 
thus  obtained  poffefs  the  odour  of  the  fubjed  in  an 
exquifite  degree,  and  have  nothing  of  the  difagreeable 
feent  perceivable  in  thofe  cjiftilled  by  boiling  them  in 
water  in  the  common  manner. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  thofe  oils  which 
rife  with  a  lef3  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water,  are 
generally  called,  by  the  chemi^U  and  pharmaceutical 
writers,  light  oils ;  and  thofe  which  require  the  heat 
of  water  ftrongly  boiling,  are  called  ponderous.  Wc 
have  avoided  thefe  exprefiions,  as  they  might  be 
thought  to  relate  to  the  comparative  gravities  of  the 
oils ;  with  which  the  volatility  or  fixednefs  have  no 
connedion.  Olive  oil  is  lighter  than  moft  of  the  ef- 
Sfz  fentkft 
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Prepara-  fentlal  oils ;  but  the  beat  requifite  to  make  it  diftil, 
dons  and  exceeds  that  in  which  the  heavieft  effential  oil  diftils, 
tionsf°  considerably  more  than  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ex- 
u — y— — j  ceeds  that  of  ice. 

The  water  employed  in  the  diftillation  of  effential 
oils  always  imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  colour,  which  it 
acquires.  It  cannot,  however,  retain  above  a  certain 
quantity  ;  and  therefore,  fuch  as  has .  been  already 
ufed  and  confequently  faturated  with  oil,  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed,  inftead  of  common  .water,  in 
a  fecond,  third,  or  any  future  diftillation  of  the  fame 
fubjeft. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  recommend,  not  the  wa¬ 
ter  which  comes  over,  but  that  which  remains  in  the 
jftill,  to  be  ufed  a  fecond  time.  This  can  be  of  no 
fervice  ;  as  containing  only  fuch  parts  of  the  vegetable 
as  are  incapable  of  arifing  in  diflillation,  and  which 
ferve  only  to  impede  the  aCtion  of  the  water  as  a  men- 
ftruum,  and  to  endanger  an  empyreuma. 

After  the  diftillation  of  one  oil,  particular  care 
(hould  be  taken  to  cleanfe  the  worm  before  it  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  diftillation  of  a  different  plant..  Some 
oils,  thofe  of  wormwood  and  anifeeds  for  inftance, 
adhere  to  it  fo  tenacioufly,  as  not  to  be  melted  out 
by  heat,  or  wafhed  off  by  water:  the  beft  way. of 
cleanfing  the  worm  from  thefe,  is  to  run  a  little  fpirit 
of  wine  through  it. 

Effential  oils,  after  they  are  diililled,  fhould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  (land  for  fome  days,  in  veffels  loofely  covered 
with  paper,  till  they  have  loft  their  difagreeable  fiery 
odour,  and  become  limpid :  then  put  them  up  in 
fmall  bottles,  which  are  to  be  kept  quite  full,  clofely 
flopped,  in  a  cool  place  :  with  thefe  cautions,  they  will 
retain  their  virtues  in  perfe£tion~for  many  years. 

When  carelefsly  kept,  they  in  time  gradually  lofe 
their  flavour,  and  become  grofs  and  thick.  Some 
endeavour  to  recover  them  after  they  have  undergone 
this  change,  by  grinding  them  with  about  thrice  their 
weight  of  common  fait,  then  adding  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  water,  and  diftilling  them  afrefh  :  the  purer 
p^rt  rifes  thin  and  limpid,  poffefling  a  great  degree 
'  of  the  priftine  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  oil,  though  in¬ 
ferior  in  both  refpeCts  to  the  original  oil.  This  rec¬ 
tification,  as  it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally  without 
the  fait  :  the  oils,  when  thus  altered,  are  nearly  in 
the  fame  ftate  with  the  turpentines,  and  other  thick¬ 
ened  oily  juices,  which  readily  yield  their  purer  oil  in 
diflillation  with  water  alone. 

When  effential  oils  have  entirely  loft  their  fmell, 
fome  recommend  adding  them  in  the  diftillation  of  a 
frefh  quantity  of  the  oil  of  the  fame  plant ;  by  which 
means  they  are  faid  to  fat i  ite  themfelves  anew  with 
the  odorous  matter,  andbecome  entirely  renovated.  This 
pra&ice,  however,  ought  doubtlefs  to  be  difapproved, 
as  being  no  other  than  a  fpecious  fophiftieation ;  for 
it  can  do  no  more  than  divide,  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  a&ive  matter  which  belongs  to  the  new 
alone.  * 

Effential  oils,  medicinally  confidered,  agree  in  the 
general  qualities  of  pungency  and  heat ;  in  particular 
virtues,  they  differ  as  much  as  the  fubjed  from  which 
they  are  obtained,  the  oil  being  the  direft  principle 
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in  which  the  virtues,  or  at  lead  a  confiderable  part  of  Prepara* 
the  virtues,  of  the  feveral  fubje&s  refide.  Thus  the  qq*® 
carminative  virtue  of  the  warm  feeds,  the  diuretic  oftions< 
juniper-berries,  the  emmenagogue  of  favin,  the  ner-  ■ 
vine  of  rofemary,  the  ftomachic  of  mint,  the  anti- 
fcorbutic  of  feurvy-grafs,  the  cordial  of  aromatics, 

&c.  are  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated  in  their  oil. 

There  is  another  remarkable  difference  in  effential 
oils,  the  foundation  of  which  is  lefs  obvious,  viz,  the 
degree  of  their  pungency  and  heat.  Thefe  are  by 
no  means  in  proportion,  as  might  be  expe&ed,  to 
thofe  of  the  fubjedf  they  were  drawn  from.  The  oil 
of  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  is  very  pungent  and  fiery; 
in  its  undiluted  ftate  it  is  almoft  cauftic  ;  wheieaa 
cloves,  a  fpice  which  in  fubftance  is  far  more  pungent 
than  the  other,  yields  an  oil  which  is  far  lefs  fo.  This 
difference  feems  to  depend  partly  on  the  quantity  of 
oil  afforded,  cinnamon  yielding  much  lefs  than  cloves, 
and  confequently  having  its  a&ive  matter  concentrated 
into  a  fmaller  volume  ;  partly  on  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  a&ive  parts  themfelves ;  for  though  ef¬ 
fential  oils  contain  always  the  fpecifie  odour  and  fia- 
vour  of  their  fubjeds,  whether  grateful  or  ungrateful, 
they  do  not  always  contain  the  whole  pungency  ;  this 
refides  frequently  in  a  more  fixed  refinous  matter,  and 
does  not  rife  with  the  oil.  After  the  diftillation  of 
cloves,  pepper,  and  fome  other  fpices,  a  part  of  their 
pungency  is  found  to  remain  behind  :  a  fimple  tine- 
ture  of  them  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  even  more 
pungent  than  their  pure  effential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  frequently  ufed  for  re¬ 
conciling  to  the  ftomach  medicines  of  themfelves  dif- 
guftful.  It  has  been  cullomary  to  employ  them  as 
correctors  for  the  refinous  purgatives  ;  an  ufe  which 
they  do  not  feem  to  be  well  adapted  to.  All  the  fer¬ 
vice  they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to  make  the  refin  fit  more 
eafily  at  firft  on  the  ftomach  :  far  from  abating  the 
irritating  quality  on  which  the  virulence  of  its  opera* 
tion  depends,  thefe  pungent  oils  fuperadd  a  frefli  fti- 
mulus. 

Effential  oils  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  heat  and  pungency  ;  which  in  fome  is 
fo  great,  that  a  fingle  drop  let  fall  upon  the  tongue 
produces  a  gangrenous  efehar.  They  are  readily  im¬ 
bibed  by  pure  dry  fugar,  and  in  this  form  may  he  con¬ 
veniently  exhibited.  Ground  with  eight  or  ten  times 
their  weight  of  fugar,  they  become  foluble  in  aqueous 
liquors,  and  thus  may  be  diluted  to  any  afiigned  de¬ 
gree.  Mucilages  alfo  render  them  mifcible  with  wa¬ 
ter  into  an  uniform  milky  iiquor.  They  diffolve  like- 
wife  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  more  fragrant  in  an  equal 
weight,  and  almoft  all  of  them  in  lefs  than  four  times 
their  own  quantity  ;  thefe  folutions  may  be  either 
taken  on  fugar,  or  mixed  with  fyrups,  or  the  like : 
on  mixing  them  with  water,  the  liquor  grows  milky, 
and  the  oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  employed  externally 
againft  paralytic  complaints,  numbnefs,  pains,  and 
aches,  cold  tumors,  and  in  other  cafes  where  parti¬ 
cular  parts,  require  to  be  heated  or  ftimuiated.  The 
tooth- ach  is  iometimes  relieved  by  a  drop  of  thefe  al- 
moit  cuiftic  oils,  received  on  cotton,  and  cautioufly 
introduced  into  the  hollow  tooth. 
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EJfential  o' l  of  amfej  L. 

caraway , 
lavender , 
peppermint , 
fpearminty 


origanum , 
pennyroyal y 
rofemary , 
juniper*  berry  9 
fajfafras  r§ot . 

jro  Let  thefe  oils  be  drav/n  off  by  dlftillation,  from  an 
^  alembic  wich  a  large  refrigeratory;  but,  to  prevent 
an  empyreuma,  water  mull  be  added  to  the  ingre¬ 
dient  ;  in  which  they  mull  be  macerated  before  di 
flillation. 

The  water  which  comes  over  with  the  oil  in  di- 
flillation  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

EJJenlial  oils .  E. 


Of  the  herbs  of  garden  mint , 

Of  peppermint , 

Of faviriy 

Of  the  tops  of  rofemary , 

Of  the  flowering  fpikes  of  lavender , 

Of  an  feeds . 

0/* juniper -  berries  , 

Qf fajfafras  rooty 
Of  Jamaica  pepper, 

l6o  Thefe  are  prepared  alnaoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fimple  diftilled  waters,  excepting  that  for  procuring 
the  oil  a  fomewhat  left  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 
ufed.  Seeds  and  woody  matters  are  firfl  to  be 
bruifed  or  rafped.  The  oil  rifes  with  the  water  ; 
and  as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier,  fwims  on  the  fur- 
face,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  from  which  it  is  af 
terwards  to  be  feparated. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  preparing 
thefe  diftilled  waters  and  oils,  fo  many  varieties  muft 
neceffarily  take  place  from  the  goodnefs  of  the  fub- 
je&  itfelf,  its  texture,  the  time  of  the  year,  and 
fuch  like  circumftances,  that  a  certain  and  general 
rule,  which  fhould  ftridlly  apply  to  each  example, 
can  fcarcely  he  laid  down  ;  wherefore  we  have  only 
explained  the  general  method,  leaving  many  things 
to  be  varied  by  the  judgment  of  the  operator. 

To  the  dire&ions  for  preparing  thefe  effer.tial  oils 
given  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  we 
(ball  here  next  fubjoin  a*  few  remaiks  on  their  medical 
properties. 

EJfential  oil  of  anifeeds .  L.  E. 

,6l  '  This  oil  poffeffes  the  tafte  and  fraell  of  the  anifeeds 

In  pefeftion.  It  is  one  of  the  mildell  of  the  diftilled 
oils ;  15  or  20  drops  may  be  taken  at  a  time  without 
danger,  though  common  practice  raiely  goes  lo  tar 
as  half  this  number.  Its  fmell  is  extremely  durable 
and  diffufive;  milk  drawn  from  the  bread:  after  ta¬ 
king  it,  is  found  impregnated  with  its  odour  ;  and 
pofiibly  this  may  be,  in  part,  the  foundation  ot  the 
pe&oral  virtues  ufually  aferibed  to  it  ;  in  flatulencies 
and  colics,  it  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  lefs  effectual  than 

the  feeds  themfelves.  .  , 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that  it  congeals,  even 
when  the  air  is  not  fenfiblv  cokbinto  a  butyraceous 
eonfiitence :  and  hence,  in  the  dillillation  01  it,  t  e 
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operator  ought  not  to  be  over- felicitous  in  keeping  Prepara- 
the  water  in  the  refrigeratory  too  cool:  it  behoves 
him  rather  to  let  it  grow  fomewhat  hot,  particularly tjonJ 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  ;  otherwife  the  oil  — — v— — J 
congealing  may  fo  ftop  up  the  worm,  as  to  endanger 
blowing  off  the  head  of  the  ftill,  or  at  leaft  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  of  oil  will  remain  in  it. 

EJfential  oil  of  caraway  feeds,  L. 

The  ffiv<'ur  of  this  exaCtlv  reftrnbles  that  of  the 
caraway  itfelf.  It  k  a  very  hot  and  pungent  01]  ;  a 
fingle  drop  is  a  moderate  dofe,  and  five  or  fix  is  a 
very  large  one  It  is  not  unfrequcritiy  afed  as  3  carmi¬ 
native  ;  and  fuppoied  by  fome  to  be  pe.  uiiariy  ler- 
viceable  for  promoting  urine,  to  whic  ■  it  communi¬ 
cates  fome  degree  of  its  fmell. 


EJfential  oil  of  lavender fowers  L.  E. 


This  oil,  when  in  perfection,  is  very  limpid,  of  a 
pleafant  yellowiih  colour,,  extremely  fragrant-  poffef- 
fing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  peculiar  fmeil  generally 
admired  in  the  flowers  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe, 
both  externally  and  internally,  in  paralytic  and  le¬ 
thargic  complaints,  rheumatic  pains,  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem.  The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to 
five  or  fix. 

Lavender  flowers  yield  the  moft  fragrant  oil,  and 
confiderably  the  largeft  quantity  of  it,  when  they  are 
ready  to  fall  off  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  leaves  begin 
to  fhow  themfelves  :  the  feeds  give  out  extremely 
little.  The  flower3  may  be  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
the  plant,  by  drying  it  a  little,  and  then  gently  beat¬ 
ing  it  :  they  fhould  be  immediately  committed  to  di- 
flillation,  and  the  procefs  conducted  with  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  gentle  heat ;  too  great  heat  would  not  only 
change  the  colour  of  the  oil,  but  likewife  make  a  dif- 
agreeable  alteration  in  its  fmell. 

j EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  peppermint ,  L.  E. 


This  poffeffes  the  fmell,  tafle,  and  virtues  of  the 
peppermint  in  perfe&ion  ;  the  colour  is  a  pale  green- 
ifh  yellow.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  pungency  and 
fubtilty  ;  and  diffufes,  almoft  as  foon  as  taken,  a  glow¬ 
ing  warmth  through  the  whole  fyftem.  In  colics,  ac¬ 
companied  with  great  coldnefs,  and  in  fome  hyfteric 
complaints,  it  is  of  excellent  fervice.  A  drop  or  two 
are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  common  mint ,  L.  E. 

This  oil  fmell s  and  taftes  ftrongly  of  the  mint,  but 
is  in  both  refpe&s  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
herb  itfelf.  It  is  an  ufeful  flomachic  medicine  ;  and 
not  unfrequently  exhibited  in  want  of  appetite,  weak- 
nefs  of  ftomach,  retching  to  vomit,  and  other  like 
diforders,  when  not  accompanied  with  heat  or  inflam¬ 
mation  :  two  or  three  diops,  or  more,  are  given  for 
a  dofe  It  is  likewife  employed  externally  for  the 
fame  purpofes  ;  and  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  fto- 
machic  plafter  of  the  lhops. 


EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origanum.  L. 

This  oil  has  a  very  nungent  acrimonious  tafte,  and 
penetrating  fmell.  ‘  it '  has  been  chiefly  employed 
ternally  as  an  errhine  and  for  eafing  pam3  of  the 

2th-  EJfential 
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EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  pennyroyal  L.  EJential  oil  of  Jamaica pepper.  E. 

This  oil,  in  fmell  and  tafte,  refembles  the  original  This  is  a  very  elegant  oil,  and  may  be  ufed  as  a  fue-  CoI“P< "fi- 
'  P,ant ;  £he  virtues  of  which  it  hkewife  poffeffes.  It  cedaneum  to  thofe  of  fome  of  the  dearer  foices  T, 

is  given  in  hyftenc  cafes,  from  one  to  four  or  five  of  a  fine  pale  colour;  in  flavour  more  agreeable  than  - - /”“ 

°PS‘  the  oil  °f  cloves,  and  not  far  fliort  of  that  of  nutmegs.  172 

EJfential  oil  of  rofemary .  L.  E.  It  finks  in  water,  like  the  oils  of  fome  of  the  eaftern 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn  from  the  plant  in  P'Ce3’ 
flower.  When  in  perfe&ion,  it  ii  very  light  and  thin,  Oil  offojfil  tar.  L. 

recommended,  in  the  dofe  of  a  few  dr7ps  in  nervou  th:T l  ^  °bta,ned.  tar  will  be  more  or  lefs  73 

and  hyfteric  complaints.  Boerharve  holds  it  in  great  and  hvV  ,°  *  e  continuance  of  the  diftdlation  ; 
cfleem  againft  epilepf.es  and  fuppreffions  of  the  mS  to  a  hi ‘l  COf  lnua.nc«  the£ar  J"»  at  la  ft  be  reduced 
purgations  occafioned  by  weaknefs  and  inanity.  in  colour,.  Z  ’  “peiS/feS  tLs  oiffa  %l 
EJfenlml  oil  of juniper-  her  net.  L.  E.  perty  fimilar  to  that  of  the  tin&ure  of  nephritic  wood 

This  oil  is  a  very  warm  and  pungent  one  -  of  a  oran Tr  7^7  ^"7  Iooked  uPon>  but  of  an 

ftrong  flavour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  berries.  }n  the  ligh"  Bv  lnn  Ae"  ,  the  eye  and  the 

dofe  of  a  dron  or  two  it  ^  ...  .  ,  f  r  ^  ong  keeping  it  lofes  this  property.  It  is 

left  d.fagreeable  than  fome  of  the  other  empyreumatic 
oils  which  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeia, 

ftimulating6  °  eUm  ,atentlum>  though  very  acrid  and 
Oil  of  turpentine •  L. 

Tt,"f  7(7 ,turPcnt!ne  five  pounds  ;  water  four  iU 
pints.  Diftil  the  turpentine  with  the  water  from  4 
an  alembic  of  copper.  After  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  what  remains  is  yellow  refin. 
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UUL  umixe  mat  or  che  berries.  In  thi 
dofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves  a  ferviceable  carmina 
ti ve  and  Itomachic  ;  in  one  of  fix,  eight,  or  more,  a 
liimuiating*  detergent,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue  ;  it 
ieems  to  have  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  turpen 
tines,  or  their  diftilled  oil  5  like  which  it  communi- 
cates  a  violent  fmell  to  the  urine. 

1  he  oil  of  thefe  berries  refides  partly  in  velicles 
fpread  through  the  fubftahee  of  the  fruit,  and  partly 
in  little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds  :  when  the  berry 
is  dry,  and  the  oil  hardened  into  a  refinous  fubftance 
it  becomes  vifible,  on  breaking  the  feeds,  in  form  of 
little  tranfparent  drops.  In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
this  oil  to  advantage,  we  ought,  previous  to.  the  diftil. 

,  the,be,rry  thoro,Ighly,  fo  as  to  break 
the  feeds,  and  entirely  lay  open  the  oily  receptacles. 

EJfential  oil  of  fajfafras.  L.  E. 


Rectified  oil  of  turpentine .  L. 

T  Dift°iL°a  °f  tUrpent‘ne  one  Po{lridi  water  four  pints. 
The  procefs  here  propofed  for  reifying  this  oil,  i8 

-  y  l«dlPus  but  accompanied  with  danger.  For 

This  is  the  moft  ponderous  of  all  the  known  elTen-  be  am  to  7^  cl°fe>  f(>me  of  the  vapour  will 

tial  oils,  but  rifes  in  diftillation  with  fufficient  eafe  •  it  infalHhlv  h  rttbr0U8bi  ,and  tbis  catcb  fire>  il  W‘H 
appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a  moderately  pungen  In  ma^  S  m  ^  P"  reftIfied  <  -hich 
mreiy  fraTc;rant  fmefl>  exa<%  refemblingZ^  of  confiderablv Tfr^W38  v  n>'Ied  .  ethereal,  does  not 
the  faffafras.  It  ftands  greatly  commended  a  fudo  medical  aulliti«  V"  fpeflfiJ  Eravity>  fmell,  tafte,  or 
nfic.  and  for  mmfvintr ?._•  .  .  .u?°  qualities,  from  the  former. 
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•  r  ,  r  ‘  . greauy  commended  as  a  fudo- 

nfic  and  for  purifying  the  blood  and  juices:  it  is  like 

^ghs^The'd  fC  °7erViCe  {n  .hum°raI  afthmas  and 
coughs.  The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  eight  or  ten  • 

though  Geofiroy  goes  as  far  as  twenty.  ' 

nil  V a'-n'ng  afterthe  d’ filiation  of  the 

Oil,  affords  by  infpiffation  an  ufefiil  -  -i  7 


T,  *  .  ; — 7  Luc  iurmer. 

been  ftv/PHnt-  °f  turPentine.  as  this  often  tial  oil  has 

diureti  d’i  r  "o£  unfrt^ently  taken  internally  as  a 
diuretic  and  fudonfic.  And  in  thefe  ways  it  has  fome 

ZZa7fldrbIe  e<TCd  When  £aken  elen  to  thZ: 

in  much  lamer  d^VL° „*‘i P’J howevf:r>  been  given 


rr  arter  diitillation  of  the  tent  of  a  few  r  ,  rtJ4cn  even  to  thc  ex 

o  I,  affords  by  infpiffation  an  ufeful  extraff  of  a  mild  in  l  d  j  Pr  °n  y*  lt  ha8y  however,  been  tnven 

bittenfh,  fubaftringent  tafte.  Hoftman  fays  he  £  L  R  when  -th  ho- 

given  it  with  great  benefit,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  a8  a  in  cafes  of  7  ^  P"nclPally  been  had  to  fuch  dofes 
corroborant  in  cacheftic  cafes,  in  the  decline  of  inter  Iffin  •  7“  ^eumatifm,  particularly  in  thofe 

m.mng  fo™,  J  fo  abating  hyprfondtiailip.fo  i  E  1 a  Id  lj£. 

Jrirr  °l,h; pla"''  'h''eh.  ^ 

SS^  S£S  csnr&jsw  ? 

aissd“‘ f“?  !'“*• 

Tab  E. 

water. 


times  thev  LV  a  u  ^  luccels^I,  and  fome- 
urT„e.  ^  h3Ve  h3d  the  effe^  of  inducing  bloody 

Animal  oil.  E. 

Tdmes.f  0,1  °f  hartfhorn  one  Pound. 


Diftil  three 
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water.  That  this  oil  may  remain  limpid  and  good, 
it  ought  to  be  put  up  in  fmall  phials,  completely 
filled  and  inverted,  haring  previoufiy  put  into  each 
phial  a  few  drops  of  water,  that  on  inverting  it  the 
water  may  interpofe  itieif  between  the  oil  and  the 
mouth  of  the  phial. 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed  in  this  procefs  ffiould 
be  confiderahle  :  for  it  leaves  fo  much  black  matter 
behind  in  the  feveral  diftillations,  that  it  is  reduced  at 
lafi  to  a  fmall  portion  of  its  original  quantity.  It  is 
fa  id,  that  the  produ&  is  rendered  more  limpid,  by 
mixing  the  oil  with  quicklime  into  a  foft  pafte  ;  the 
lime  keeping  down  more  of  the  grofs  matter  than 
would  remain  without  fuch  an  addition.  The  quick¬ 
lime  may  here  alfo  perhaps  a£l  by  abtl  rafting  fixed 
air ;  to  the  abforption  of  which  we  are  difpofed  to 
refer  in  fome  meafure  the  fpoiling  of  the  oil  on  ex- 
pofure  to  the  atmofphere. 

The  oil  was  firft  introduced  by  Dippelius,  whofe 
name  it  has  fince  generally  borne. 

Animal  oils  thus  rectified,  are  thin  and  limpid,  of 
a  ful  tie,  penetrating,  not  difagreeable  fmell  and  tafte. 
They  are  ftrongly  recommended  as  anodynes  and  an- 
tifpafmodics,  in  dofes  from  15  to  30  drop3.  Hoffman 
reports,  that  they  procure  a  calm  and  fweet  fleep, 
which  continues  often  for  20  hours,  without  being 
followed  by  any  languor  or  debility,  but  rather  leaving 
the  patient  more  alert, and  cheerful  than  before;  that 
they  procure  likewife  a  gentle  fweat,  without  increa- 
fing  the  heat  of  the  blood  :  that  given  to  20  drops  or 
more,  on  an  empty  ftomach,  fix  hours  before  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  an  intermittent  fever,  they  frequently  remove 
the  diforder ;  and  that  they  are  likewife  a  very  gene¬ 
rous  remedy  in  inveterate  and  chronical  epilepfies 
and  in  convuliive  motions,  efpecially  if  given  before 
the  ufual  time  of  the. attack,  and  preceded  by  proper 
evacuations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  vegetables,  re&ified  in 
the  fame  manner  by  repeated  diftillations,  fuffer  a  like 
change  with  the  animal ;  lofing  their  dark  colour  and 
offenfive  fmell,  and  becoming  limpid,  penetrating,  and 
.  agreeable  :  in  this  date  they  are  fuppofed,  like  the 
animal  oil,  to  be  anodyne,  antifpafmo  die,  and  diapho 
retie  or  fudorific.  It  h  obfervable,  that  all  the  empy¬ 
reumatic  oils  diffolve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  that  the 
oftener  they  are  rectified  or  reditlilled,  they  diffolve 
the  more  readily  ;  a  circum fiance  in  which  they  differ 
remarkably  from  effential  oils,  which,  by  repeated  di- 
fluiatious,  become  more  and  more  difficult  of  folvi- 
tion. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  really  poffefs  the  virtues 
that  have  been  aferibed  to  them,  lies  not  yet  been 
fufficiently  determined  by  experience  ;  the  tedioufnefs 
and  trouble  of  the  re&ification  having  prevented  their 
coming  into  general  ufe,  or  being  often  made.  They 
are  liable  alfo  to  a  more  material  inconvenience,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  medicinal  ufe,  precarioufnefs  in  their 
quality  ;  for  how  perfectly  foever  they  be  redlified, 
they  gradually  lofe  in  keeping  the  qualities  they  had 
received  from  that  procefs,  and  return  more  and  more 
towards  their  original  fetid  flute. 

Oil  and  fait  of  amler,  E. 

.178  Take  equal  parts  of  amber  reduced  to  a  powder  and 
of  pure  fand.  Mix  them*  and  put  them  into  a 
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glafs  retort;  of  which  the  mixture  may  fill  one  half :  Prepara- 
then  adapt  a  large  receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fand  fur- tions  and 
nace,  with  a  fire  gradually  fncreafed.  At  firft  a^c°™P°ft’ 
fpirit  will  come  over,  with  fome  yellow  oil ;  then  „ 

more  yellow  oil,  along  with  a  little  fait;  and  on 
raffing  the  heat,  more  of  the  fait,  with  a  reddifh 
and  black  coloured  oil.  When  the  el ift illation  is 
finiffied,  empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver  ;  and 
having  colle&ed  together  the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  preffure  between  the  folds 
of  blotting  piper;  then  purify  it  by  folution  in 
warm  water  and  by  cryftallization. 


JR.eBif.ed  oil  of  amber . 

Hffiil  the  oil  in  a  glafs  retort  with  fix  times  its  quan-  r*cx 

tity  of  water  till  two-thirds  of  the  water  have  patted  ^ 
into  the  receiver;  then  feparate  the  reftified  oil 
from  the  water,  and  keep  it  for  ufe  in  clofe  fluit 
veffels.  E. 

Take  of  oil  of  amber  one  pound.  Diftil  three  times. 

The  London  college  introduce  their  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  fal  and  oleum  fuccini  at  an  after 
part  of  their  work,  under  the  head  of  files.  Here  we 
may  only  obferve,  that  they  direct  it  to  be  prepared 
from  the  amber  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  fand. 

But  this  makes  no  effential  difference  in  the  article 
when  prepared. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  reje&ed  what  was  for¬ 
merly  called  the  fpirit,  as  being  nothing  elfe  than  the 
watery  parts,  fraught  with  the  inert  impurities  of  the 
bitumen  and  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  fait.  I11  the 
dift illation  of  amber,  the  fire  muft  for  fome  time  be 
continued  gentle,  fcarce  exceeding  the  degree  at  which 
water  boils,,  till  the  aqueous  phlegm  and  thin  oil  have 
arifen  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  (lowly  increafed.  If 
the  fire  were  urged  hafiily,  the  amber  would  fwell  up, 
and  rife  in  its  whole  fubftance  into  the  receiver,  with¬ 
out  undergoing  the  required  decompofition  or  repara¬ 
tion  of  its  parts.  When  fand  or  fimilar  intermedia  are 
mixed  with  it,  it  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  this  rarefaction,  and 
the  fire  may  be  raifed  fomewhat  more  expedition!])'  : 
though  this  little  advantage  is  perhaps  more  than  coun- 
tei balanced  by  the  room  which  the  land  takes  up  in- 
the  retort. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave  the  receiver  unluted, 
that  it  may  be  occafionally  removed  as  the  fait  rifes 
and  concretes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort;  from  whence 
it  is  every  now  and  then  feraped  out  to  prevent  the 
oil  from  carrying  it  down  into  the  receiver.  When  a 
grofs  thick  oil  begins  to  arife,  and  no  more  fait  ap¬ 
pears,  the  diftillation  is  ftopt,  though  it  might  perhapi 
be  continued  longer  to  advantage. 

Mr  Pott  informs  us  (in  a  curious  diftlrtation  on  the 
fait  of  amber,  publifhed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin),  that 
the  Pruffian  workmen,  who  prepare  large  quantities  of 
this  fait  for  exportation,  from  cuttings  and  fmall  pieces 
of  amber,  perform  the  diftillation  without  any  inter¬ 
medium,  and  in  an  open  fire  :  that  fweeping  out  the 
fait  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  found  too  trou- 
blefome,  they  fuffer  the  oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the 
receiver,  and  afterwards  feparate  it  by  means  of  bibu¬ 
lous  paper,  which  imbibes  the  oil,  and  leaves  the  fait 
dry  ;  which  paper  is  afterwards  fqueezed  and  diftilled: 
that  they  continue  the  diftillation  till  all  that  can  be 
4,  forced* 
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forced  over  hag  arifon,  taking  care  only  to  catch  the 
lad  thick  oil  in  a  feparate  receiver  ;  and  that  from 
this  they  extract  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fait,  by 
fhaking  it  in  a  llreng  vefftl  with  three  or  four  frefh 
portions  of  hot  water,  and  evaporating  and  cryftalli- 
zing  the  filtered  waters. 

The  fpirit  of  amber,  fo  called,  is  ro  more  than  a 
folution  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  fait  in  phlegm  or 
water  ;  and  therefore  is  very  properly  employed  for 
diffolviug  the  fait  in  order  to  its  cryftallization. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  much  of  the  oil  as  fpongy 
paper  will  imbibe,  retains  fo  much  as  to  appear  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  Mr  Pott  fays,  the  method  he  has 
found  to  fucceed  bed,  and  with  lead  lofs,  is,  to  diffolve 
the  fait  in  hot  water,  and  put  into  the  paper,  through 
which  the  folution  is  to  be  filtered,  a  little  cotton 


lhghtly  moiftened  with  oil  of  amber:  this,  he  fays, 
detains  a  good  deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  and  the  fo* 
lution  paffes  through  the  more  pure.  The  liquor  be¬ 
ing  evaporated  with  a  very  gentle  fire,  as  that  of  a 
water-bath,  and  fet  to  fhoot,  the  fird  crydals  prove 
tranfparent,  with  a  flight  yeliowifh  tinge  ;  but  thofe 
which  follow  are  brown,  oily,  and  bitter,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  fuither  depurated  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  whole  quantity  of  crydals  amounts  to  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  weight  of  the  crude  amber  employed. 
By  fublimaiion  from  fea-falt,  as  diredled  in  former  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  the  fait  is 
thought  to  be  more  perfectly  and  more  expeditioufly 
purified  :  Mr  Pott  objeCts  to  fublimation,  that  a  part 
of  the  fait  is  decompofed  by  it,  a  coaly  matter  being 
left  behind,  even  though  the  fait  was  previoufly  puri¬ 
fied  by  crydallization  :  it  may  be  prefumed,  however, 
that  this  coal  proceeds  rather  from  the  burning  of 
fome  remains  of  the  oily  matter,  than  from  the  decora- 
po'fition  of  any  part  of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a  penetrating,  fnbadringent, 
acid,  tade.  It  diffolves  both  in  water  and  in  rectified 
fpirit;  though  not  readily  in  either,  and  fcarcely  at  all 
in  the  latter  without  the  afliflance  of  heat :  of  cold 
water  in  dimmer,  it  requires  for  its  folution  about 
twenty  times  its  own  weight ;  of  boiling  water  only 
about  twice  its  weight.  Expofed  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  to 
a  heat  little  grtater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  it  firft; 
melts,  then  rifes  in  a  white  fume,  and  concretes  again 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  glafs  into  fine  white  flakes, 
leaving,  uidefs  it  was  perfeCtty  pure,  a  little  coaly 
matter  behind.  It  effervefees  with  alkalis  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them  neutral  compounds 
much  refembling  thofe  compofed  of  the  fame  alkalis 
and  vegetable  acids.  Mixed  with  acid  liquors,  it  makes 
no  fallible  commotion.  Ground  with  fixed  alkaline 
falts,  it  does  not  exhale  any  urinous  odour.  By  tliefe 
characters,  it  is  conceived  this  fait  may  be  readily  di- 
ftingiiilhed  from  all  the  other  matters  that  have  been 
mixed  with  or  vended  for  it.  With  regard  to  its  vir¬ 
tue,  it  is  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and,  on  account 
of  its  retaining  fome  portion  of  the  oil,  antihyfteric  : 
Boerhaive  gives  it  the  character  of  diureticorum  et  anti- 
hyjhrlcorum  trine  cps.  Its  great  price,  however,  has 
prevented  its  ccming  much  into  ufe  ;  and  perhaps  its 
real  vntues  are  not  equal  to  the  opinion  generally  en¬ 
tertained  nf  them. 

rI  he  1  cciifivi  oil  has  a  ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  and 
a  pnngen  aend  talk.  Given  in  a  dofc  of  ten  or 
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twelve  drops,  it  heats,  flimulatea,  and  promotes  the  Prepara, 
fluid  fecretions  :  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  hyfterical^ 
diforders,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the  uterine  purgations.^^ 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  externally,  in  liniments  for  weak 
or  paralytic  limbs  and  rheumatic  pains.  This  oil  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
agrees  with  the  mineral  petroiea,  in  not  being  foluble 
either  in  its  rectified  or  unreCtified  Hate,  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  fixed  alkaline  lixivia,  or  volatile  alkaline  fpirits ; 
the  oil,  after  long  digeftion  or  agitation,  feparating 
as  freely  as  common  oil  does  from  water. 

Oil  &f  wine,  E. 

Take  alcohol,  vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint.  Mix 
them  by  degrees,  and  diftil;  taking  care  that  no 
black  foam  paffes  into  the  receiver.  Separate  the 
oily  part  of  the  diPulled  liquor  from  the  volatile  vi¬ 
triolic  acid.  To  the  oily  part  add  as  much  water 
of  pure  kali  as  is  fufficient  to  take  away  the  fulphu- 
reoiu  fmell  :  then  diftil  the  ether  with  a  gentle 
heat.  The  oil  of  wine  remains  in  the  retort,  fwim- 
ming  on  the  watery  liquor,  from  which  it  is  to  be 
feparated. 

Some  caution  is  requifite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors, 
that  the  confequent  heat  and  ebullition,  which  would 
not  only  difiipate  a  part  of  the  mixture,  but  hazard 
the  breaking  of  the  vefTel  and  the  hurt  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  may  be  avoided.  The  fecureft  way  is  to  add  the 
vitriolic  acid  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a  little  at  a  time, 
waiting  till  the  firft  addition  be  incorporated  before 
another  quantity  be  put  in.  By  this,  the  enfuing  heat 
is  in  confiderable,  and  the  mixture  is  effected  without 
inconvenience. 

EJfential  oil  of  wormwood.  Roff, 

Let  the  frefh  leaves  of  wormwood  flightly  dried  be  jg^ 
macerated  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
then  fubjeCt  to  diftillation  ;  and  let  the  oil  which 
comes  over  be  feparated  from  the  water  which  ac¬ 
companies  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  ungrateful  oils  ;  it  fmells 
ftrongly  of  the  wormwood,  and  contains  its  particular 
naufeous  tafte,  but  has  little  or  nothing  of  its  bitter- 
nefs,  this  remaining  entire  in  the  decoCtion  left  after 
the  diftillation  :  its  colour,  when  drawn  from  the  frefh 
herb,  is  a  dark  green  ;  from  the  dry,  a  brownifh  yel¬ 
low.  This  oil  is  recommended  by  Hoffman  as  a  mild 
anodyne  in  fpafmodic  contractions  ;  for  this  purpofe, 
he  directs  a  dram  of  it  to  be  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feven  or  eight  drops  of  the 
mixture  taken  for  a  dofe  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Boerhaave  greatly  commends,  in  tertian  fevers,  a  me¬ 
dicated  liquor  compofed  of  about  feven  grains  of  this 
oil  ground  firft  with  a  dram  of  fugar,  then  with  two 
drams  of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  and  afterwards  dif¬ 
folved  in  fix  ounces  of  the  diftilled  water  of  the  fame 
plant :  two  hours  before  the  fit  is  expeCted,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
then  to  dnnk  two  ounces  of  the  liquor  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  till  the  two  hours  are  expired  :  by  this 
means,  he  fays,  all  cafes  of  this  kind  are  generally 
cured  with  eafe  and  fafety,  provided  there  be  no  fchir- 
rofity  or  fuppuration.  The  oil  of  wormwood  is 
employed  chiefly  as  a  vermifuge  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
is  fometimes  applied  both  externally  to  the  belly,  and 
3  take  a 
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taken  internally  ;  It  Is  moft  conveniently  exhibited  In 
the  form  of  pills,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced  by 
mixing  it  with  crumb  of  bread. 

In  the  fame  manner  with  the  oil  of  wormwood,  the 
following  oils,  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  Roffica,  are  alfo  directed  to  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

Effential  oil  of  orange-fins*  RofT. 

EJfence  of  lemons * 
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preffure  after  impregnating  It  with  the  a&ive  parts  of  Prepara- 
the  plant  by  heat.  This,  however,  was  intended  onlytlrns  an;* 
for  external  application  ;  but  the  effential  oil  is  meant  ComPoIi- 
to  he  ufed  internally. 

It  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a  flrong  not  ungrateful 
fmell,  refembling  that  of  the  flowers:  its  colour  is  yel- 
low,  with  a  call  of  greenifh  or  brown.  It  is  fometimes 
given  in  the  dofe  of  a  few  drops,  as  a  carminative,  in 
hyfteric  diforders,  and  likewife  as  a  vermifuge  :  it  may 
be  conveniently  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread. 
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Ofthefe  effential  oils,  as  exifling  in  a  feparate  flate 
In  the  growing  vegetable,  we  have  already  offered 
fome  observations.  They  are  obtained  in  a  very  pure 
ftate  by  diftillation.  They  are  now  rejected  from  our 
pharmacopoeias,  being  employed  rather  as  perfumes 
than  as  medicines.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
the  effence  of  lemons,  which  is  a  pleafant  oil,  of  a  fine 
fmell,  very  nearly  as  agreeable  a3  that  of  the  frefh  peel; 
It  is  one  of  the  lighted  and  moll  volatile  effential  oils 
we  have,  perfectly  limpid,  and  almoft  colourlefs.  It 
is  taken  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drops,  as  a  cordial,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  & c,  though  more  frequently 
ufed  as  a  perfume.  It  gives  a  fine  flavour  to  the  of¬ 
ficinal  volatile  aromatic  fpitit  of  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege,  or  the  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  as  it  is  now 
flyled  by  that  of  the  London :  and  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  it  enters  the  formula  of  both  colleges,  alth©’ 
neither  of  them  has  given  It  a  place  among  their  pre¬ 
parations,  probably  as  it  is  one  of  thofe  articles  which 
the  apothecary  rarely  prepares  for  himfelf.  When 
foap  is  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  this  oil  they  are  thought  to  fit  more  eafi- 
ly  on  the  ftomach. 

Effential  oil  of  cloves .  RofT. 

This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water,  and  is 
not  eafily  elevated  in  diftillation  :  if  the  water  which 
comes  over  be  returned  on  the  remaining  cloves,  and 
the  diftillation  repeated,  fome  more  oil  will  generally 
be  obtained,  though  much  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
firft.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufually  deferibed  as  being 
u  in  tafie  exceffively  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a  gold  yel¬ 
low  colour,”  ( Boerh.  proceff.)*  Such  indeed  is  the  com- 
pofition  which  we  receive  under  this  name  from  Hol¬ 
land  ;  but  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves  is  one  of  the  mild¬ 
er  oils :  it  may  be  taken  with  great  fafety  (duly  di¬ 
luted)  to  the  quantity  of  10  or  12  drops  or  more. 
Nor  is  its  colour  at  all  yellow,  unlef3  it  has  been  long 
and  carelefsly  kept,  or  diftilled  by  too  violent  a  fire  : 
when  in  perfection,  it  is  limpid  and  colourlefs,  of  a 
pleafant,  moderately  warm,  and  pungent  tafie,  and  a 
very  agreeable  fmell,  much  refembling  that  of  the  fpice 
itfelf.  The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves  contains  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  exprefled  oil,  as  evidently  appears  upon  exa¬ 
mining  it  by  diftillation.  This,  however,  cantiot  be 
the  addition  to  which  it  owes  its  acrimony.  A  mean 
proportion  of  a  refinous  extra#  of  cloves  communi¬ 
cates  to  a  large  one  of  oil  a  deep  colour,  and  a  great 
degree  of  acrimony. 


Oil  of  cinnamon .  RofT. 

This  valuable  oil  is  extremely  hot  and  pungent,  of  a  185 
moft  agreeable  flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinnamon  it¬ 
felf.  In  cold  languid  cafes,  and  debilities  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyflem,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  immediate  cordials 
and  reftoratives.  The  dofe  is  one,  two,  or  three  drops: 
which  muft  always  be  carefully  diluted  by  the  media¬ 
tion  of  fugar,  &c.;  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of  this 
oil,  that  a  fingle  drop  let  fall  upon  the  tongue,  undi¬ 
luted,  produces,  as  Boerhaave  obferves,  a  gangrenous 
efehar.  In  the  diftillation  of  this  oil,  a  fmart  fire  is 
required  ;  and  the  low  head,  with  a  channel  round  it, 
recommended  for  the  diftillation  of  the  lefs  volatile 
oils,  is  particularly  neceffary  for  this,  which  is  one  of 
the  leaft  volatile,  and  which  is  afforded  by  the  fpice  in 
exceeding  fmall  quantity.  The  diftilled  water  retains 
no  fmall  portion  of  the  oil ;  but  tins  oil  being  very 
ponderous,  great  part  of  it  fubfidea  from  the  water, 
on  (landing  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  cool  place. 

Effential  oil  of fennel  feeds*  RofT. 

The  oil  obtained  from  fvveet  fennel-feeds  is  much  186 
more  elegant  and  agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel.  It  is  one  of  the  mi  hi  eft  of  thefe  preparations: 
it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with  that 
of  anifeeds;  to  which  it  is  likewife  fimilar  in  flavour, 
though  far  more  grateful.  It  is  given  from  two  or 
three  drops  to  ten  or  twelve,  as  a  carminative,  in  cold 
indifpofitions  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  in  fome  kinds  of 
coughs  for  promoting  expectoration. 

Effential  oil  of  rhodium.  RofT. 

This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferous,  and  principally  *'87 
employed  as  a  perfume  in  feenting  pomatums,  and  the 
like.  Cuflom  has  not  as  yet  received  any  preparation 
of  this  elegant  aromatic  wood  into  internal  ufe  among 
us. 

Effential  oil  of  mace,  RofT. 

The  effential  oil  of  mace  is  moderately  pungent,  I&8 
very  volatile*  and  of  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  like  that 
of  the  fpice  itfelf.  It  is  thin  and  limpid,  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  colour,  with  a  portion  of  thicker  and  dark¬ 
er  coloured  oil  at  the  bottom.  This  oil,  taken  inter¬ 
nally  to  the  extent  of  a  few  drops,  is  celebrated  in 
vomiting,  fingultiis,  and  colic  pains ;  and  in  the  fame 
complaints  it  has  alfo  been  advifed  to  be  applied  exter¬ 
nally  to  the  umbilical  region.  It  is,  however, jbut  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  (hops. 


Effential  oil  of  camomile .  Roff. 

An  oil  of  camomile  had  formerly  a  place  In  our 
pharmacopoeias  made  by  infufion  of  the  recent  plant, 
and  its  flowers  in  olive  oil  ;  ahd  again  feparating  it  by 
Vol.  XIV,  Part  i. 


Effential  oil  of  marjoram *  Roff. 

This  oil  is  very  hot  and  penetrating,  in  flavour  not 
near  fo  agreeable  as  the  marjoram  itfelf ;  when  in  per¬ 
fection,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  by  long  keeping, 
T  t  it 
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it  turns  reddilh  :  if  (Milled  with  too  great  a  heat,  it 
rifes  of  this  colour  at  firft.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
be  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  relaxations,  obftru&icfla, 
and  musous  difeharges  of  the  uterus :  the  dofe  is  one 
or  two  drops. 

EJfentlal  oil  of  nutmegs .  RofT. 


The  eflential  oil  of  nutmegs  poflefles  the  flavour  and 
aromatic  virtues  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat 
lefs  grateful. 


EJfentlal  oil  of  rue .  RofT. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a  very  acrid  tafle,  and  a  penetra¬ 
ting  fmell,.  refembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  rather 
more  unpleafant.  It  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  hy- 
fteric  diforders  and  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  alfo  in 
epilepfies  proceeding  from  a  relaxed  {late  of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparingly.  The  largefl  quan¬ 
tity  is  obtained  from  it  when  the  flowers  are  ready  to 
fall  off,  and  the  feeds  begin  to  fhow  themfelves :  Suit¬ 
able  maceration,  previous  to  the  diflillation,  is  here  ex¬ 
tremely  neceflary. 


EJfentlal  oil  of  favory.  RofT. 

Savory  yields  on  diflillation  a  fmall  quantity  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  of  great  fubrility  and  volatility  ;  and  it  is 
unqueftionably  an  a6live  article,  but  among  us  it  is 
not  employed  in  medicine. 


EJfentlal  oil  of  tanfy.  RofT. 

Tanfy  yields  on  diflillation  an  oil  of  a  greenifh  co¬ 
lour  inclining  to  yellow.  It  fmells  flrongly  of  the  herb, 
and  pofTefTes  at  leaft  its  aromatic  property  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  ftate. 


Oil  of  wax .  Dan. 

Melt  yellow  bees-wax  with  twice  its  quantity  of  fand, 
and  diflil  in  a  retort  placed  in  a  fand-furnace.  At 
firft  an  acid  liquor  rifes,  and  afterwards  a  thick  oil, 
which  flicks  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  unlefs  it  be 
heated  by  applying  live  coal.  This  may  be  redli- 
fled  into  a  thin  oil,  by  drilling  it  feveral  times, 
without  addition,  in  a  fand-heat. 

Boerhaave  dire&s  the  wax,  cut  in  pieces,  to  be  put 
into  the  retort  firfl,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it ;  when 
as  much  fand  may  be  poured  thereon  as  will  fill  the 
remaining  half.  This  is  a  neater,  and  much  lefs  trou- 
blefome  way,  than  melting  the  wax,  and  mixing  it 
with  the  fand  before  they  are  put  into  the  retort.  The 
author  above-mentioned  highly  commends  this  oil 
againfl  roughnefs  and  chaps  of  the  fkin,  and  other  like 
purpofes  r  the  college  of  Straihurgh  fpeak  alfo  of  it 
being  given  internally,  ajid  fay  it  is  a  powerful  diure¬ 
tic  (ingens  diurcticum)  in  dofes  from  two  to  four  or 
more  drops  y  but  its  difagreeable  fmell  has  prevented 
its  coming  into  ufe  among  us. 

The  number  of  eflential  oils  which  have  now  a  place 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  and 
likewife  in  the  foreign  ones  of  modern  date,  is  much 
lefs  confiderable  than  formerly  ;  and  perhaps  thofe  {till 
retained  afford  a  fufficient  variety  of  the  more  a&ivc 
and  ufeful  oils.  Moll  of  the  oils  mentioned  above, 
particularly  thofe  which  have  a  place  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  are  prepared  by  our 
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chemifl8  in  Britain,  and  are  eafily  procurable  in  a  to-Prepara- 
lerable  degree  of  perfe&ion  :  but  the  oils  from  the^ons  aild 
more  expenfive  fpicee,  though  Hill  introduced  among  the^°™p° 
preparations  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  are,  when  w— y— J 
employed  among  ns,  ufually  imported  from  abroad. 

Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are  fit  for 
ufe.  Nor  are  thefe  adulterations  eafily  difeoverabie. 

The  grofler  abufes,  indeed,  may  be  readily  deteded  : 
thus,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  it  will 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  oV  water  ;  if  with  exprefied 
oils,  redified  fpirit  will  diflolve  the  eflential,  and  leave 
the  other  behindj  if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dip¬ 
ping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  mixture,  and  drying  it 
with  a  gentle  heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  betrayed  by 
its  fmell.  But  the  more  fubtle  artifls  have  contrived 
other  methods  of  fophiflication,  which  elude  all  trials 
of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpecific  gravity  of  oils 
as  a  certain  criterion  of  their  genuinenefs  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  have  given  a  table  of  the  gravity  of  fe.- 
veral.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  abfolutely  depend¬ 
ed  on  ;  for  the  genuine  oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubjeds,  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  thofe  drawn 
from  different  ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves,  wliofe  oils 
ufually  fink  in  water,  yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  di- 
ftilled,  an  oil  of  great  fragrancy,  which  is  nevertheless 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  aqueous  fluid  employed  in 
the  diflillation  of  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lafl  runnings  of  fome  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  fome- 
times  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water. 

As  all  eflential  oils  agree  in  the  general  properties 
offolubility  in  fpirit  of  wine,  indiflolubility  in  water, 
mifeibility  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  certain 
intermedia,  volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  &c. 
it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  varioufly  mixed  with  each, 
other,  or  the  dearer  fophiflicated  with  the  cheaper, 
without  any  poflibility  of  difeovering  the  abufe  by 
any  trials  of  this  kind.  And  indeed  it  would  not  be 
of  much  advantage  to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had  infal¬ 
lible  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  of  every  individual  oil* 

It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  they  be  good ,  as  that 
they  be  genuine ;  for  genuine  oils,  from  inattentive  di¬ 
flillation  and.  long  and  carelefs  keeping,  are  often 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafle  than  the  common  fo¬ 
phiflicated  ones. 

I  he  fmell  and  tafle  feem  to  be  the  only  certain  tefts 
of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If  a  bark 
fhould  have  in  every  refpe&  the  appearance  of  good 
cinnamon,  and  fhould  be  proved  indifputably  to  be 
the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree  ;  yet  if  it  want 
the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a  low  degree, 
y  e  reject  it ;  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil* 

It  is  only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  comparifons  with 
fpecimens  of  known  quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
goodnefsefther  of  the  drugs  themfelves  or  of  their  oils. 

Moil  of  the  eflentiaL  oils,  indeed,  are  too  hot  and 
pungent  to  be  tailed  with  fafety  ;  and  the  fmell  of  the 
iubject  is  fo  much  concentrated  in  them,  that  a  fmall 
variation  in  this  refpeft  is  not  eafily  diftiriguifhed  ;  but 
we  can  readily  dilute  them  to  ar.y  alfignable  degree. 

A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  difTolved  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  received  on  a  bit  of  fugar,  and  diflolved  by  that  in¬ 
termedium  in  water.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which 
it  thus  impregnates  with  its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of 

flavour 
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flavou«’  which  it  communicates  to  a  certain  determinate 
Cumpofi-  quant'ly.  will  be  the  meafure  of  the  degree  of  good- 
tions  nefs  of  the  oil. 

v  Wc  fhall  here  fubjoin  the  refult  of  fome  experiments, 

fhowing  the  quantity  of  effential  oil  obtained  from  different 
•vegetables ,  reduced  Into  the  form  of  a  table.  The  firft 
column  contains  the  names  of  the  refpedfive  vegetable 
fubftances  ;  the  fecond,  the  quantity  of  each  which 
was  fubmitted  to  the  diftillation  ;  and  the  third,  the 
quantity  of  oil  obtained.  In  every  other  part  of  this 
article,  where  pound  weights  are  mentioned,  the  Troy 
pound  of  12  ounces  is  meant :  but  thefe  experiments 
having  been  all  made  by  a  pound  of  1 6  ounces,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  fet  down  the  matter  of  fa&  in 
the  original  weights  :  efpecially  as  the  feveral  mate¬ 
rials,  in  the  large  quantity  commonly  required  for  the 
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diftillation  of  oils,  are  purchafed  by  weights  of  the  fame  Prepare 
kind.  But  to  remove  any  ambiguity  which  might  arife tions  an  t 
from  hence,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  more  Compofl~ 
readily  of  the  produ&,  a  redu&ion  of  the  weights  ;«tlons‘ 
given  in  the  next  column  ;  which  Ihows  the  number  of 
parts  of  each  of  the  fubje&s  from  which  one  part  of 
oil  was  obtained.  To  each  article  is  affixed  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name  from  whom  the  experiment  was  taken. 

The  different  di  foliations  of  one  fubje&,  feveral  of 
which  are  inferted  in  the  table,  fhow  how  variable  the 
product  of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic  fpices,  as  well  as 
our  indigenous  plants,  do  not  always  contain  the  fame 
proportion  of  this  a&ive  principle  ;  though  it  mufl  be 
obferved,  alfo,  that  part  of  the  differences  may  pro¬ 
bably  arife  from  the  operation  itfelf  having  been  more 
er  lefs  carefully  performed. 


TABLE  of  the  Quantity  of  Essential  Oil  obtained  from  different  Vegetables. 


Agallochum  wood 

Angelica  root 

Anifeed 

Anifeed 

Anifeed 

Afafcetida 

Calamus  aromaticus 

Calamus  aromaticus 

Caraway  feeds 

Caraway  feeds 

Caraway  feeds 

Caroline  thiftle  roots 

Cardamom  feeds 

Carrot  feeds 

Cafcarilla 

Camomile  flowers 

Common  camomile  flowers 

Wild  camomile  flowcr3 

Wild  camomile  flowers 

Chervil  leaves,  frefh 

Cedar  wood 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon  - 

Cinnamon 

Clary  feeds 

Clary  in  flower*  frefh 

Cloves 

Cloves  -  > 

Cloves 

Copaiba  balfam 
Copaiba  balfam 
Cummin-feed 
Di&amnus  Creticus 
Dill- feed 
Elecampane  root 
Elemi 

Fennel-feed,  common 
Fennel-feed,  fweet 
Galangal  root 
Garlic  root,  frefh 
Ginger 

Iiorfe-r#adifh  root,  frefh 
Hyflop  leaves 


lo  lb. 

* 

f  4  dra. 

1 

r  320 

Hof. 

i  ib. 

I  i  dra. 

“  128 

Garth. 

I  lb. 

1  4  dra. 

32 

Neum. 

3  lb. 

1  oz. 

48 

Lewis. 

4  lb. 

1  oz. 

64 

Lewis . 

4  oz. 

1  dra. 

32 

Neum. 

50  lb. 

2  oz. 

i85 

Hoff. 

1  lb. 

2  fcr. 

I  193 

Neum 0 

4  lb. 

2  oz. 

I  32 

Lewis, 

2  lb. 

9  dra. 

28f 

Lewis . 

1  cwt. 

83  oz. 

2 1  -j* 

Lewis. 

1  lb. 

2f  fcr. 

*S3 

Neum. 

1  oz. 

1  fcr. 

Neum . 

2  lb. 

1  f  dra. 

171 

Lewis . 

1  lb. 

1  dra. 

a 

128 

Carth . 

I  Ib. 

30  gra. 

B 

O 
,  *- 

2S6 

Carth. 

6  lb. 

S 

H. 

Ti 

1 S3 

Lewis . 

I  lb. 

20  gra. 

<u 

%c 

384 

C  arth . 

6  lb. 

rs 

2|  dra. 

■J3 

w 

307 

Lewis . 

9  lb.. 

0 

30  gra. 

■s 

2304 

Neum . 

I  lb. 

tt 

2  dra. 

3 

64 

*  Marg. 

I  lb. 

c 

1  dra. 

s 

128 

Sala. 

1  lb. 

•  5  < 

2l  fcr. 

>  'S  * 

lS3* 

Neum. 

4  lb. 

13  I 

6  dra. 

Vm 

0 

85t 

Lemery . 

I  lb. 

<v  1 

2  dra. 

*-> 

64 

Carth. 

I  lb. 

2 

8  fcr. 

a 

CU 

4  Si 

Carth . 

4  lb. 

2  dra. 

QJ 

2  56 

Lewis. 

130  lb 

3tOz. 

O 

594 

Lewis . 

1  lb. 

if  OZ. 

4-i 

n 

1  of 

Teichm . 

1  lb. 

2y  OZ. 

•5 

7f 

Carth. 

2  lb. 

5  oz. 

6} 

Hof. 

I  lb. 

6  oz. 

2\ 

Hoff. , 

I  lb. 

8  oz. 

2 

Lewis . 

1  bufh 

21  oz. 

Lewis. 

1  lb. 

30  gra. 

256 

Lewis. 

4  lb. 

2  OZ. 

32 

Lewis. 

2  lb. 

3t  fcr. 

245 

Neum. 

I  lb. 

I 

I  OZ. 

1 6 

Neum. 

2  OZ. 

i  fcr. 

48 

Neum. 

1  bufh 

18  oz. 

Lewis. 

1  lb. 

i  dra. 

128 

Carth . 

2  lb. 

30  &ra- 

256 

Neum. 

I  lb. 

1  dra.  j 

128 

Neum. 

8  oz. 

*5  gra-  1 

256 

Neum. 

2  lb. 

xi  dra.  J 

237 

Neum. 

T  t  2  Hy  flop 
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HyfTop  leaves 
HyfTop  leaves 

HyfTop  leaves,  frefh  * 

HyfTop  leaves,  frefh 
HyfTop  leaves,  frefh 
Juniper*  berries  ■  - 

Juniper -berries 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  flowers,  frefh 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Broad  leaved  lavender  flowers, 
Broad-leaved  lavender  flowers, 
Lovage  root 
Mace 
Mace 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

Marjoram  leaves,  frefh 

Marjoram  leaves,  dried 

Ma'iterwort  root 

Milfoil  flowers,  dried 

Mint  in  flower,  frefh 

Mint-leaves,  dried 

Peppermint,  frefh 

Myrrh 

Myrrh 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Parfley  feeds 

Parfley  leaves,  frefh 

Parfnip  feeds 

Pennyroyal  in  flower,  frefh 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper  • 

Pimento  • 

Rhodium  wood 
Rhodium  wood 
Rhodium  wood 
Rhodium  wood 
Rhodium  wood 
Rofemary  in  flower 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves,  frefh 
Rofea 

Rofes  -  - 

Rofea 

Rue 

Rue 

Rue  in  flower 
Rue  in  flower 


dry 

dry 


I  lb.  1  f 

It  dra. 

r 

8y  < 

I  lb. 

2  dra. 

64  < 

2  ewt. 

6  oz. 

597  J 

io  lb. 

3  dra* 

427 

3° 

9  dra. 

427 

8  lb. 

3  oz- 

d  2T  j 

I  lb. 

3  dra. 

42f  1 

48  lb. 

12  OZ. 

64 

30  lb. 

6\  oz. 

72 

13!  lb. 

2  lb. 

60  oz. 

4°  3  ■ 

4  dra. 

64 

4  lb. 

2  oz. 

32 

2  lb. 

t  oz. 

32 

4  lb. 

3  oz- 

2  iy 

4  lb. 

I  oz. 

64 

1  lb. 

2  dra. 

64 

1  lb. 

1  dra. 

128 

1  lb. 

5  dra. 

2Sr 

1  lb. 

6  dra. 

2  It 

81  lb. 

3|°z. 

347 

1 34  lb. 

Si  dra. 

493 

34  lb- 

xj  OZ. 

362 

18  Jib. 

4  dra. 

592 

4  lb. 

1  oz. 

64 

7  lb. 

3°  gra* 

a 

0 

256 

14  lb. 

4  dra. 

448 

6  lb. 

4i  dra. 

ill 

4  lb. 

1 

I-  J  oz. 

<u 

42f 

4  lb. 

ra 

3  dra. 

.a 

*rd 

1 7°f 

1  lb. 

0 

2  dra. 

4-» 

64 

1  lb. 

[~a! 

3  dra. 

O 

09 

42f 

1  lb. 

1  lb.  \ 

C3 

tS 

£  < 
0 

1  oz. 

r  1  oz. 

cl 

* 

f  °  1 

16 

16 

1  lb. 

j  4  dra.  J 

i  3 2 

1  lb. 

T 3 
a> 

6  dra. 

1  ‘o 

2«T 

1  lb. 

5  dra. 

t: 

rd 

25f 

2  lb. 

1  dra. 

04 

O 

256 

238  lb. 

2  oz. 

O 

O 

1904 

8  lb. 

2  dra. 

4-» 

5 12 

13  lb. 

6  dra. 

C* 

*2 

277 

2  lb. 

6  dra. 

.0 

42t 

1  lb. 

2  J  dra. 

VH 

82 

1  lb. 

4  fcr. 

96 

1  lb. 

1  dra. 

128 

6  lb. 

3  dra. 

256 

1  oz. 

30  gra. 

16 

1  lb. 

3  dra. 

42f 

1  lb. 

2  dra. 

64 

1  lb. 

3  dra. 

42t 

1  lb. 

3  dra. 

42t 

1  lb. 

4  dra. 

32 

I  cwt. 

8  oz. 

224 

1.  lb. 

2  dra. 

64 

1  ,1b. 

3  dra. 

42t 

3  lb. 

3fdra. 

12 1 

1  lb. 

|\ 

i  dra* 

128 

1  lb. 

i-j  dra. 

82 

70  lb. 

1 

5  OZ. 

224 

100  lb. 

4  dra. 

3200 

100  lb. 

1  oz. 

Mi 

1600 

12  lb. 

3°  gra* 

768 

10  lb. 

2  dra. 

640 

10  lb. 

4  dra. 

320 

4  lb. 

1  dra. 

j  12 

60  lb. 

2\  oz. 

4 
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Hoff. 

Hof. 
Garth. 
Garth . 
Neum . 
Garth . 
Lewis. 
Lewis, 
Lewis . 
Lewis. 
Hoff. 
Neum. 
Neum. 
Neum r 
Hof. 
Hof. 
Hoff. 
Neum, 
Hoff 
Geoff. 
Neum . 
Sala. 
Carth. 
Carth. 
Garth. 
Carth. 
Carth. 
Garth. 
Neum. 
Garth. 
Heijler. 
Geoff. 
Neum. 
Neum. 
Salh. 
Sala. 
Carth. 
Garth. 
Lewis. 
Sala. 
Sala. 
Neum . 
Carth. 
Carth. 
Lewis. 
Lachen. 
Homh . 
Hoff. 
Hof. 
Hoff 
Hoff. 
Hoff. 
Rue 
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Rue  with  the  feeds 

Saffron  • 

Sage  leaves 
Sage  in  flower,  frefh 
Sage  of  virtue  iii  flower 
Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 
Saffafras  - 

Snfl*afra3 
Savin  - 

Saunders,  yellow 
Smallage  feeds 
Stechas  in  flower,  frefh 
Thyme  in  flower,  frefh 
Thyme  in  flower,  dry 
Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frefh 
Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frefh 
Lemon  thyme,  a  little  dried 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Zedoary 

Chap.  VII.  Salts . 

Diluted  or  weak  'vitriolic  acid.  L. 

Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  by  weight ;  diftilled 
water,  8  ounces  by  weight.  Mix  them  by  degrees. 

Weak  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  weak  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol.  E. 

Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  one  part;  water,  feven  parts. 
Mix  them. 

Iti  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias,,  direc¬ 
tions  were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  by  the  apothecary  himfelf,  under  the  heads  of 
Spirit  and  oil  of  vitriol ,  Spirit  or  oil  oS  SulPhur  b  th*  hel1' 
6c c. :  but  as  it  is  now  found  that  all  thefe  modes  are 
expenfive,  and  that  this  acid  maybe  furnifhed.  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  the  trading  chemifts  preparing  it  on 
a  large  fcale,  it  is  with  propriety  that  both  colleges 
have  now  rejeaed  it  from  the  preparations,  and  intro¬ 
duced  it  only  into  the  lift  of  the  materia  medica. 

When,  however,  it  is  of  the  degrte  of  concentration 
there  required,  it  can  be  employed  for  very  few  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine.  The  moil  Ample  form  in. which  it 
can  be  advantageoufly  employed  internally,. is. that  in 
which  it  is  merely  diluted  with  water  :  and  it  is  high¬ 
ly  proper  that  there  fhould  be  fome  fixed  ftandard  in 
which  the  acid  in  this  ftate  fhould  be  kept.  It  is, 
however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  not  adopted  the  fame  ftandard 
with  refpedl  to  ftrength  :  for  in  the  one,  the  ftrong 
acid  conftitutcs  an  eighth  ;  and  in  the  other,  only  a 
ninth  of  the  mixture.  The  former  proportion,  which 
is  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  we  are  inclined  to 
prefer,  as  it  gives  exa&ly  a  dram  of  acid  to  the  ounce :: 
but  the  dilution  by  means  of  diftilled  water,  whic  ta 
directed  by  the  London,  is  preferable  to  fpnng- water; 
which,  even  in  its  pureft  ftate,  is  rarely  free  from  im¬ 
pregnations  in  part  affe&ing  the  acid.  ' 

The  acid  of  vitriol  is  the  moft  ponderous  of  all  the 
liquids  we  are  acquainted  with)  and  the  moft  power  u 
of  the  acids,  if  any  other  acid  be  united  with  a  hxed 
alkaline  fait  or  earth,  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic, 
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72 

lb.  1 

“  3  oz. 

‘  3*4 

lb. 

1  i  dra. 

I 

lb. 

5  fcr- 

S 

77 

34 

lb. 

1 1  oz. 

0 

544 

27 

lb. 

6  dra. 

Uh. 

TJ 

57<5 

8 

lb. 

1  i  dra. 

.2 

681 

6 

lb. 

--j 

i|oz. 

55 

6 

lb. 

*o 

2  OZ. 

■§ 

48 

2 

lb. 

. rJ 

-*-» 

5  OZ. 

CO 

C3 

6? 

1 

lb. 

a 

& 

2  dra. 

£ 

64 

1 

lb. 

2  r  fcr.  | 

>  -3  \ 

154 

ib. 

'  t+H  1 

O 

2  dra. 

U-. 

O 

368 

2 

cwt. 

T3 

D 

St  oz‘ 

652 

3l 

lb. 

T3 

1 4  dra. 

cu 

298 

5 1 

lb. 

I^-OZ. 

4# 

G 

653 

98 

lb. 

2 1-  OZ. 

O 

627 

104 

4 

lb. 

lb. 

3  oz- 
I  oz. 

+J 

W 

555 

64 

18 

lb. 

ijoz. 

£ 

192 

25 

lb. 

3^oz. 

114 

1 

ib. 

1  dra. 

L 

1  128 

Hof. 
Vogel. 
Carth . 
Lewis. 
Lewis . 
Lewis . 
Hof 
Naim . 
Hof 
Carth. 
Neutn . 
Lewis. 
Lewis .  / 
Lewis . 
Lewis . 
Lewis . 
Lewis . 
Lewis . 
Lewis . 
Lewis . 
Neum. 


fuch  acid  will  be  diflodged,  and  arife  on  applying  a 
moderate  heat,  leaving  the  vitriolic  in  poffeflion  of  the 
alkali ;  though  without  this  addition  it  would  not  yield 
to  the  moft  vehement  fire.  Mixed  with  water,  it  in- 
ftan-tly  creates  great  heat,  infomuch  that  glafs  vefTels 
are  apt  to  crack  from  the  mixture,  unless  it  be  very 
flowly  performed  :  expofed  to  the  air,  it  imbibes  moi- 
fture,  and  foon  acquires  a  remarkable  increafe  of  weight. 
In  medicine,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as  fubfervient  to 
other  preparations  i  it  is  alfo  frequently  mixed  with 
juleps  and  the  like,  in  fuch  quantity  as  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  the  liquor  an  agreeable  tartnefs,  and  it 
then  is  a  cooling  antifeptic,  a  reftringent,  and  a  fto- 

machic.  . 

It  is  particularly  ufeful  for  allaying  inordinate  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  ftomach,  when  under  the  form  of  fingul- 
tus  or  vomiting.  For  its  medical  properties,  fee  Acids 
and  Vitriol. 

Nitrous  acid .  L. 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  by  weight,  60  ounces 1;  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  by  weight,  29  ounces.  Mix  and  diftil. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  is  to  the  weight  oi  di- 
ftiiled  water  as  1  550  to  1000.- 

Nilrous  acid,  commonly  called  Glauber's  fptrit  of  nitre.  E. 

Take  of  pureft  nitre,  bruifed,  two  pounds ;  vitriolis 
acid,  one  pound.  Having  put  the  nitre  into  a  glafs 
retort,  pour  on  it  the  fpint ;  then  diftil  in  a  fand- 
heat,  gradually  increafing  the  fire,  till  the  fand-pot 
becomes  of  a  dull  red  colour.  .  . 

Here  the  vitriolic  acid  expela  the  nitrous,  in  red  cor- 
rofive  vapours,  which  begin  to  iffue  immediately  on 
mixture  ;  and  which  the  operator  ought  cautioufly  to 
avoid  A  pound  of  acid  of  vitriol  is  fufhcient  to  ex¬ 
pel  all  the  acid  from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre,  not 
from  more  :  fome  direft  equal  parts  of  the  two  i  he 
fpirit,  in  either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame;  the  dn- 
ference,  in  this  refpea,  affea.ng  only  the  Kfiduuin. 
Tf  two  parts  of  nitre  be  taken  to  one  of  vitriolic  ac.  1, 

the  remaining  alkaline  bafts  of  the  nitre  is  completely 
faturated  with  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  the  refuh  is  a. 
neutral  fait,  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tartar,  as  we 
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fliall  fee  hereafter.  If  more  nitre  be  ufed,  a  part  of 
the  nitre  in  fubftance  will  remain  blended  with  this 
neutral  fait :  if  lefs  nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali  enough 
/  to  faturate  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  refiduum  will 
not  be  a  neutral  fait,  but  a  very  acid  *>ne.  In  this  laft 
cafe  there  h  one  conveniency  ;  the  acid  fait  being  rea¬ 
dily  foluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got  out  without  break  • 
ing  the  retort,  which  the  others  are  not. 

Diluted  or  weak  nitrous  acid .  L. 

Take  of  nitrous  acid,  diftilled  water,  each  one  pound* 
Mix  them. 


Weak  nitrous  acid E. 

Take  of  nitrous  acid,  water,  equal  weights.  Mix  them, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapours. 

In  the  old  editions  both  of  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeias,  diredions  were  given  for  the 
preparation  of  aquafortis  fimplex  and  duplex;  but  thefe 
were  no  more  than  different  forms  of  preparing  an  im¬ 
pure  nitrous  acid,  unfit  for  medical  purpofes.  They 
are  therefore,  with  propriety,  fuperfeded  by  the  more 
hmple  formula:  of  nitrous  acid  and  diluted  or  weak 
nitrous  acid,  mentioned  above.  In  making  the  di¬ 
luted  acid,  diflilled  water  is  preferable  to  common  wa- 
ter. 

The  vapour  feparated  during  the  mixing  of  nitrous 
acid  and  water,  is  the  permanently  elallic  fluid  called 
•  nitrous  acid  air,  which  is  deleterious  to  animal  life. 

,  ,?nj  0  „  tre,  is  next  in  ftrength  to  the  vitriolic, 
and  diflodgesal  others  from  alkaline  falls  or  earths. 
It  differs  from  all  the  other  acids  in  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters :  if  a  folution  of  any  inflammable 
fubftance,  as  hartlhorn,  See.  in  this  acid,  be  fet  to  eva- 
porate,  as  foon  as  the  matter  approaches  to  drynefs,  a 
violent  detonation  enfues.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  acid 
is  as  a  menflruum  for  certain  minerals,  and  as  the  balls 
of  fome  particular  preparations  to  be  mentioned  here¬ 
after.  _  It  has  been  given  likewife,  diluted  with  any 
convenient  vehicle,  as  a  diuretic,  from  10  to  jo  drops. 

Muriatic  acid,  L. 

Take  of  dry  fea-falt,  10  pounds;  vitriolic  acid,  fix 
.pounds ;  water,  five  pounds.  Add  the  vitriolic  acid 

thfndifti?  wuh  the  water  by  degrees’  t0  the  faIt  5 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  diflilled  water 
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ed  with  the  water  in  an  earthen  or  ftane-ware  veflel :  Prepare- 
for  unlefs  the  mixture  be  made  exceedingly  flow,  lotions  and 
grows  fo  hot  as  to  endanger  breaking  a  glafe  one.  Compofi- 
The  fpirit  of  fea-falt  is  the  weakeft  of  the  mineral  ’LL—, 
acids,  but  ftronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable  :  it  re- 
quires  a  greater  fire  to  diftil  it  than  that  of  nitre  yet 
it  is  more  readily  difiipated  by  the  aftion  of  the  air. 

It  is  ufed  chiefly  as  a  menflruum  for  the  making  of 
other  preparations ;  fometimes,  likewife,  it  is  given, 
properly  diluted,  as  an  antiphlogiftic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic,  from  to  to  60  or  70  drops. 

Diflilled  vinegar. 

Take  of  vinegar  five  pints.  Diftil  with  a  gentle  fire,  in 
glafs  veflels,  fo  long  as  the  drops  fall  free  from  era- 
pyreuma.  L . 

Let  eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be  diflilled  in  glafs  vef- 
fels  with  a  gentle  heat.  Let  the  two  firft  pound* 
that  come  over  be  thrown  away  as  containing  too 
much  water  ;  let  four  pounds  next  following  be  re- 
feryed  as  the  diflilled  vinegar.  What  remain^  is  a 
ltill  ftronger  acid,  but  too  much  aded  on  by  the 
heat.  E.  J 


_  ^?unal“  acid,  commonly  called  fpirit  of  fea-falt.  E. 

iaearb°f  fea-fa,t’  ‘wo  pounds ;  vitriolic  acid,  water, 

pot  and^0111!,  *  ^et  }he  ^  Pat  into  a 

Poland  brought  to  a  red  heat,  that  the  oily  impu- 

Next  mYx  Sc'0" -7ed  l  thT  pUt  11  {nt0  the  retort. 
JNext  mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  when  the 

.mxture  has  cooled,  pour  it  upon  the  fait.  Laftly 

as  anvnac-dand  ^  a  middling  heat>  as  £ 
as  any  acid  cornea  over.  ° 

fum«Slikmeatrhee’n-r  acid>  an'fe3>  "ot  in  red 

tlnn  ,  •  tr0US>  but  ln  white  ones.  The  addi 

Sg  Pf'T'  ”"“'•'1  toe  than 

Aridity.  The  ariH  nf ,  •.  •  ,  *?ut  f°rne  adventitious  hu- 
7  bC  aCld  of  v,tno1  »  n.ofl  conveniently  mix- 


Ihisprocefs  may  be  performed  either  in  a  common 
it.Il  w.th  its  head,  or  in  a  retort.  The  better  kinds  of 
wine- vinegar  Ihould  be  ufed:  thofe prepared  from  malt 
liquors,  however  fine  and  clear  they  may  feem  to  be, 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  a  vifeous  fubftance,  as  an- 
pears  from  the  flimynefs  aad  ropynefs  to  which  thev 
are  very  much  fubjed  :  this  not  only  hinders  the  acid 
parts  from  nfing  freely,  but  likewife  is  apt  to  make 
the  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  recipient,  and  at  the 
lame  time  d.fpofes  it  to  receive  a  difagreeable  impref. 
fion  from  the  fire.  And  indeed,  with  the  bell  kind 
of  vinegar,  if  the  diftillation  be  carried  on  to  any  great 
'rv.Stu,at  ‘S  e*tr«mely  difficult  to  avoid  an  empyreuma. 

1  he  beft  method  of  preventing  this  inconvenience  is, 
if  a  retort  be  ufed,  to  place  the  fand  but  a  little  way 
up  its  fides,  ana  when  fomewhat  more  than  half  the 
liquor  ib  come  over,  to  pour  on  the  remainder  a  quan- 
tity  of  frelh  vinegar  equal  to  theliquor  drawn  off.  This 
may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  ;  the  vinegar  fup- 
p  led  at  each  time  being  previoufly  heated.  The  ad- 

i  !nn  °fK  T  WOuld  not  only  prolong  the  ope- 

rat.on,  but  alfo  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  recore. 

If  the  common  ftill  be  employed,  it  fhouid  likewife  be 
occasionally  fupplied  with  frelh  vinegar  in  proportion 

cef!ceanP!,rit  ^  °?5  .a"d  th.'8  contimied  until  the  pro- 
cefs  can  be  conveniently  carried  no  farther  :  the  diftil- 

retoS  orTr1  Y  by  a  feCOnd  dift!llation  in  a 

retort  or  glafs  alembic  ;  for  although  the  head  and  re- 

• zpyttz.  w'lu“,ria 

/Yftu  U*  weight  of  hne  dry  fand,  and  committed 
to  d.ft,Uat.on  ,n  a  retort,  with  a  well-regulated  fiek 
yields  an  exceeding  ftrong  acid  fpirit,  together  with 

ytefttfication,  better  for  fome  purpofes  (as  a  little 
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Prepara-  of  it  will  go  a  great  way)  than  the  pure  fpirit  ;  par- 
Compofi.  tIcularlX  *°r  making  the  diuretic  or  acetated  kali 
tions  "  the  London  college  ;  for  there  the  oily  matter,  on 
<■— - v"— ■ J  which  its  ill  flavour  depends,  is  burnt  out  by  the  calci¬ 
nation. 

.  The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a  purer  and  ftronger  acid  than 
vinegar  itfelf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  other  refpe&s. 
(See  Vinegar).  Their  principal  difference  from  the  mi¬ 
neral  acid  confifts  in  their  being  milder, lefs  ftimulating, 
lefs  difpofed  to  affect  the  kidneys  and  promote  the  uri¬ 
nary  fecretions,  or  to  coagulate  the  animal  juices.  The 
matter  left  after  the  diftillation  in  glafs  veffels,  though 
not  ufed  in  medicine,  would  doubtlefs  prove  a  fervice- 
able  detergent  faponaceous  acid;  and  in  this  light  (lands 
recommended  by  Boerhaave. 

Concentrated  vinegar .  Suec. 

201  Let  white  wine  vinegar  be  frozen  In  a  wooden  veflel  in 
cold  winter  weather;  and  let  the  fluid  feparated  from 
the  ice  be  preferved  for  ufe.  It  may  be  confidered  as 
fufficiently  ftrong,  if  one  dram  of  it  be  capable  of 
faturating  a  fcruple  of  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali. 
This  is  a  very  cafy  mode  for  obtaining  the  acid  of 
vinegar  in  a  concentrated  date,  and  freed  from  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  its  water.  But  at  the  fame  time 
we  do  not  thus  obtain  the  acid  either  fo  much  con¬ 
centrated,  or  in  fo  pure  a  (late  as  by  the  following  pro- 
cefs. 

Acetous  acid.  L. 

20#  Take  ofverdegrife,  in  coarfe  powder,  two  pounds.  Dry 
it  perfectly  by  mean3  of  a  water-bath  faturated  with 
fea-falt  ;  then  diftil  it  in  a  fand-bath,  and  after  that 
diftil  the  liquor.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  di¬ 
ddled  water  as  1050  to  1000. 

By  this  procefs,  it  may  be  readily  concluded  that 
we  obtain  the  acetous  acid  in  its  mod  Concentrated 
Bate,  and  with  the  lead  admixture  of  water.  And  af¬ 
ter  the  re-didillation,  it  may  alfo  be  fuppofed  that  it 
will  be  free  from  all  mixture  of  the  copper.  But  the 
internal  ufe  of  it  has  been  obje&ed  to  by  fome,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  it  may  dill  retain  a  portion  of  the  me¬ 
tal  ;  and  hitherto  it  has,  we  believe,  been  but  little  em¬ 
ployed. 

Cryfal/ized  acid  of  tartar .  Suec. 

203  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  frequently  waflied  with  warm 
water,  two  pounds;  fpring  water,  32  pounds.  Af¬ 
ter  flight  boiling,  by  degrees  add  of  cream  of  tartar 
7  pounds,  or  as  much  as  is  fufiicient  for  faturation. 
Removing  the  veflel  from  the  fire,  let  it  ftand  for 
half  an  hour,  then  cautioufly  pour  off  the  clear  li¬ 
quor  into  a  glafs  veflel.  Wafh  the  refid uum  or  tar- 
tareous  felenites  by  pouring  water  on  it  three  or  four 
times.  To  this  refiduum  afterwards  add  of  weak 
vitriolic  acid  16  pounds,  let  it  be  digeded  for  a  day, 
frequently  dirring  it  with  a  wooden  fpatula.  After 
this  pour  the  acid  liquor  into  a  glafs  veflel  :  but 
with  the  refiduum  mix  16  pounds  of  fpring  watery 
drain  it  through  paper,  and  again  pour  water  on  the 
refiduum  till  it  become  infipid;  Let  the  acid  li¬ 
quors  mixed  together  in  a  glafs  veflel  be  boiled  to 
the  confidence  of  a  thin  fyrup  ;  which  being  drain¬ 
ed,  mud  be  fet  apart  for  the  formation  of  cryftals. 
Let  the  crydals  colle&ed  after  repeated  didillationa 
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be  dried  on  paper,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  dry  Prepara 
place.  J  tions  an 

If  before  crydallization  a  little  of  the  infpiffated  acid£°™pofu 

liquor  be  diluted  with  four  times  its  quantity  of  pure  \  v - 

water,  and  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  of  litharge  be  put 
into  it, a  white  fediment  will  immediately  be  depofi- 
ted.  If  a  few  drops  of  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  be  then 
added, the  mixture  will  becqme  limpid,  if  the  tartare- 
ous  liquor  be  pure  and  entirely  free  from  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  but  if  it  be  not,  it  will  become  white.  This 
fault,  however,  may  be  corre&ed,  if  the  acid  of  tar¬ 
tar  be  diluted  with  fix  pounds  of  water  and  a  few 
ounces  of  the  tartareous  felenites  be  added  to  it.  Af¬ 
ter  this  it  may  be  digeded,  drained,  aud  crydallized, 

4  By  this  procefs,  the  acid  of  tartar  may  be  obtained 
in  a  pure  folid  form.  It  would,  however,  be  perhaps 
an  improvement  of  the  procef3,  if  quicklime  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  place  of  chalk.  For  Dr  Black  has  found 
that  quicklime  al  forbs  the  whole  of  the  tartareous  acid, 
and  then  the  fupernatant  liquor  contains  only  the  alka- 
line  part  of  the  tartar  ;  whereas,  when  chalk  is  employ¬ 
ed,  it  contains  a  folution  of  foluble  tartar,  the  chalk 
taking  up  only  the  fuperabundant  acid.  By  this  me¬ 
thod  then  a  greater  quantity  of  tartareous  acid  might 
be  obtained  from  the  fediment.  The  tartareous  acid 
has  not  hitherto  been  much  employed  in  its  pure  date. 

But  befides  being  ufeful  for  fome  purpofes  in  medi¬ 
cine,  for  which  the  cream  of  tartar  is  at  prefent  in 
ufe,  and  where  that  fuperfaturated  neutral  may  be 
lefs  proper,  there  is  alfo  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  from 
the  employment  of  the  pure  acid,  we  fhould  arrive  at 
more  certainty  in  the  preparation  of  the  antimonium 
tartarizatum,  or  tartar  emetic,  than  by  employing  the 
cream  of  tartar,  the  proportion  of  acid  in  which  varies 
very  much  from  different  circumdances.  The  pure 
acid  of  tartar  might  alfo  probably  be  employed  with 
advantage  for  bringing  other  metallic  fubftances  to  a 
faline  date. 

D'tjlilled  acid  of  tartar .  Suec. 

Let  pounded  crude  tartar  be  put  into  a  tubulated  204. 
earthen  or  iron  retort  till  it  fills  about  two-thirds  of 
jt,  and  let  diftillation  be  performed  by  gradually  in- 
crealing  the  heat.  Into  the  recipient,  which  fhould 
be  very  large,  an  acid  liquor  will  pafs  over  together 
with  the  oil;  which  being  feparated  from  the  oil,  muft 
again  bedidilled  from  a  glafs  retort.  If  the  refiduum 
contained  in  the  earthen  or  iron  retort  be  diluted 
with  v/ater,  drained  through  paper,  and  boiled  todry- 
nefs,  it  gives  what  is  called  the  alkali  of  tartar.  If 
this  do  not  appear  white,  it  may  be  made  fo  by  burn¬ 
ing,  folution,  draining,  and  evaporation. 

This  is  another  mode  of  obtaining  both  the  acid  and 
alkali  of  tartar  in  a  pretty  pure  date  y  and,  as  well  as 
the  former,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  being  adopted  into 
our  pharmacopoeias. 

Aerated  water.  RofF. 

Let  fpring  water  be  faturated  with  the  fixed  air,  or  20$ 
aerial  acid,  arifing  from  a  folution  of  chalk  in  vitri¬ 
olic  acid,  or  in  any  fimilar  acid.  Water  may  alfo 
be  impregnated  by  the  fixed  air  rffing  from  ferment¬ 
ing  liquors. 

The  aerial  acid,  on  which  we  have  already  had  occi  fFn 

to 
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,0  make  fome  obftmlion.,  btlMe.  the  great  nBnence 
ticns  and  which  it  has  as  affe&ing  different  fahne  bodies  into 
Compofi-  whofe  conlpofttioa  it  enters,  is  alfo  frequently  etnploy- 
yn‘-  edin  medicine,  with  a  view  to  its  aftion  on  the  human 
body-  The  late  ingenious  Dr  Dobfon,  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Fixed  Air,  has  pointed  out  many  pnrpo- 
fes  for  which  it  may  be  ufefully  employed,  and  feveral 
different  forms  under  which  it  may  be  ufed.'i  But  there 
is  no  form  under  which  it  is  at  prefent  more  frequently 
had-recourfe  to  than  that  of  aerated  or  mephitic  wa¬ 
ter,  as  it  has  often  been  called.  And  although  not 
yet  received  either  into  the  London _  or  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias,  it  is  daily  employed  in  practice,  and 
is  we  think  juftly  iutitled  to  a  place  among  tne  fahne 
preparations. 

The  raoft  convenient  mode  of  impregnating  water 
with  the  aerial  acid,  and  thus  .having  it  in  our  power 
to  exhibit  that  acid  as  it  were  in  a  diluted  date,  is  by 
mean3  of  a  well  known  and  fufficiently  fimple  appa¬ 
ratus,  contrived  by  that  ingenious  philofopher  Dr 
Nooth.  Such  a  machine  aught,  we  think,  to  be  kept 
in  every  {hop  for  the  more  ready  preparation  of  this 
fluid.  Water  properly  impregnated  with  the  aerial 
acid  has  an  agreeable  acidulous  tafte.  It  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  advantage  in  the  way  of  common 
drink,  by  thofe  who  are  fubjedled  to  ftomach  com¬ 
plaints,  and  by  calculous  patients.  But,  befides  this, 
‘it  furnifhe3  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of 
many  other  medicines. 

Befides  the  fimple  aerated  water,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Roflica  contains  alfo  an  aqua  aeris  fixi  martiahs,  or 
ferruginous  aerated  water.  This  is  prepared  by  fuf- 
pending  iron  wires  in  that  water  till  the  water  be  ful¬ 
ly  fatu rated  with  the  metal.  And  in  confequence  of 
this  acid,  fimple  water  becomes  a  menftruum  both  for 
different  metallic  and  earthy  fubftances.  But  water 
in  this  ftate  may  be  confidered  rather  as  fitted  for  thofe 
purpofes  for  which  chalybeates  are  in  ufe,  than  as  a 
preparation  of  the  aerial  acid. 

Salt  and  oil  of  amber .  L. 

.  ^  Take  of  amber  two  pounds.  Diftil  in  a  fand  heat, 

gradually  augmented  :  an  acid  liquor,  oil,  and  fait 
impregnated  with  oil,  will  afeend. 

On  this  article  we  have  already  offered  fome  obfer- 
vations  under  the  head  of  Effential  Oils.  The  direc¬ 
tions  here  given  by  the  London  college  differ  chiefly 
from  thofe  of  the  Edinburgh  college  formerly  men¬ 
tioned,  in  no  fand  being  employed  :  But  when  care  is 
taken  that  the  fand  be  pure,  it  can  give  no  improper 
impregnation  to  the  medicine,  and  may  prevent  fome 
inconveniences  in  the  diftillation,  particularly  that  of 
the  amber  rifing  in  fubftance  into  the  receiver. 

Purified  fait  of  amber .  L. 


Take  of  fait  of  amber  half  a  pound  $  diftilled  water, 
one  pint.  Boil  the  fait  ill  the  diflilled  water,  and 
fet  ailde  the  folution  to  cryftallize. 

Salt  of  amber,  when  perfectly  pure,  i3  white,  of  an 
acid  tafte,  and  not  ungrateful.  It  requires,  for  its  fo¬ 
lution,  of  cold  water,  in  fummer,  about  twenty  times 
its  weight ;  and  of  boiling  water  about  twice  its  weight; 
it  is  fcarcely  folulle  in  rectified  fpirit  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  heat. 
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It  is  given  as  a  cooling  diuretic  in  dofes  of  a  few  Prepara- 
grains,  and  alfo  in  hyfterical  complaints.  Compofl- 


Flowers  of  benzoin • 


tions. 


Take  of  benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound.  Put  it  in-  208 
to  an  earthen  pot,  placed  in  fand  ;  and,  with  a  flow 
■fire,  fublime  the  flowers  into  a  paper  cone  fitted  to 

the  pot.  . 

If  the  flowers  be  of  a  yellow  colour,  mix  them  with 
white  clay,  and  fublime  them  a  fecond  time.  A. 

Put  any  quantity  of  powdered  benzoin  into  an  earth¬ 
en  pot,  to  which,  after  fitting  it  with  a  large  coni¬ 
cal  paper  cap,  apply  a  gentle  heat  that  the  flowers 
may  fublime.  If  the  flowers  be  impregnated  with 
oil,  let  them  be  purified  by  folution  in  warm  water 
and  cryflallization.  E . 

Benzoin,  expofed  in  a  retort  to  a  gentle  fire,  melts, 
and  fend 3  up  into  the  neck  white,  fhining  cryfUlline 
flowers,  which  are  followed  by  an  oily  fubftance. 

Thefe  flowers,  which  are  at  prefent  confidered  a3  a  pe¬ 
culiar  acid,  are  by  fome  termed  acidum  benzoicum ..  On 
raifing  the  heat  a  little  (a  recipient  being  applied  to 
the  neck  of  the  retort),  a  thin  yellowifh  oil  comes  over, 
intermingled  with  an  acid  liquor,  and  afterwards  a  thick 
butyraccous  fubftance  :  this  laft,  liquefied  in  boiling 
water,  gives  out  to  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of  faline 
^natter  (feparable  by  filtration  and  proper  exhalation), 
which  appears  in  all  refpe&s  fimilar  to  the  flowers. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
flowers  which  benzoin  is  capable  of  yielding,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  above  proceffes,  fmee  a  confiderable 
portion  arifes  after  the  time  of  their  being  difeontinued. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  flowers  arife  with  a  lef3  degree 
of  heat  than  what  is  neceffary  to  elevate  . the  oil ;  but 
if  the  operation  be  haftily  conducted,  or  if  the  fire  .be 
not  exceedingly  gentle,  the  oil  will  arife  along  with 
the  flowers,  and  render  them  foul.  Hence  in  the  way 
of  trade,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prepare  them  of 
the  requifite  whitenefs  and  purity  ;  the  heat  which  be¬ 
comes  neceffary,  when  large  quantities  of  the  benzoin 
are  employed,  being  fo  great  as  to  force  over  fome  of 
the  oil  along  with  them. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  thefe  flowers  in  per- 
fe&ion,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  benzoin  fhould  be 
put  into  the  veffel  at  a  time  ;  and  that  this  may  not  be 
any  impediment  to  the  requifite  difpatch,  a  number  of 
{hallow,  flat-bottomed,  earthen  diflus  may  be  employ¬ 
ed,  each  fitted  with  another  veffel  inverted  over  it,  or 
a  paper  cone.  With  thefe  you  may  fill  a  fand  fur¬ 
nace;  having  frefh  difhes  charged  in  readinefs  to  replace 
thofe  in  the  furnace,  a3  foon  as  the  procefs  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  finifhed  in  them  ;  the  refiduum  of  the  benzoin 
{hould  be  feraped  out  of  each  of  the  veffels  before  a 
frefh  parcel  be  put  in. 

Thefe  flowers,  when  made  in  perfe&ion,  have  an 
agreeable  tafte  and  fragrant  fmell.  They  totally  dif- 
folve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  likewife,  by  the  affiilance 
of  heat,  in  water  ;  but  feparate  again  from  the  latter 
upon  the  liquor’s  growing  cold,  {hooting  into  faline 
fpicula,  which  unite  together  into  irregular  maffea. 

By  the  mediation  of  fugar  they  remain  fuipended  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  elegant  balfamic  fyrup. 

Some  have  held  them  in  great  efteem  as  pectoral  and 
-  5  fudorific 
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Prepara-  fudorific,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  fcruple  or  more  :  but 
tlons  and  at  prefent  they  are  rarely  ufed,  on  account  of  the  of- 
t\ons!°  1  f^nhve  oil  which,  as  ufually  prepared,  they  are  tainted 
^  -  with,  and  from  which  a  frefh  fublimation  from  tobac¬ 

co-pipe  clay,  as  formerly  pra&ifed,  did  not  free  them 
fo  effe&ually  as  might  be  wished.  The  obfervations 
above  related,  point  out  the  method  of  depurating  them 
more  perfectly,  viz.  by  folution,  filtration,  and  cry- 
ftallization. 

They  enter  the  compofitioti  of  the  paregoric  elixir, 
or  tin&ura  opii  camphorata,  as  it  is  now  called. 

Salt  of  tartar .  E. 

309  Take  of  tartar,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  Roll  it 
Up  in  a  piece  of  moift  bibulous  paper,  or  put  it  into 
a  crucible,  and  furrounding  it  with  live  coals,  burn 
it  to  a  coal ;  next,  having  beat  this  coal,  calcine  it 
in  an  open  crucible  with  a  moderate  heat,  taking 
care  that  it  do  not  melt,  and  continue  the  calcina¬ 
tion  till  the  coal  becomes  of  a  white,  or  at  leaft  of 
an  afii,  colour.  Then  diffolve  it  in  warm  water  ; 
ftrain  the  liquor  through  a  cloth,  and  evaporate  it 
in  a  clean  iron  veffel  ;  diligently  ftirring  it  towards 
the  end  of  the  procefs  with  an  iron  fpatula,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  ^from  (licking  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 
A  very  white  fait  will  remain,  which  is  to  be  left 
a  little  longer  on  the  fire,  till  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel  becomes  almoft  red.  Laftly,  when  the  fait  is 
grown  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in  glafs  veffels  well  (hut. 
Native  tartar  is  a  faline  fnbftance,  compounded  of 
an  acid,  of  a  fixed  alkali,  and  of  oily,  vifeous,  and  co¬ 
louring  matter.  The  purpofe  of  the  above  procefs  is, 
to  free  it  from  every  other  matter  but  the  fixed  alkali. 
From  the  miftaken  notion  that  tartar  was  effentially 
an  acid  mixed  only  with  impurities,  it  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed  that  the  effed  of  this  operation  was  the 
converfion  of  an  acid  into  an  alkali  by  means  of  heat. 
But  fince  Mr  Scheele  has  difeovered  that  the  proper 
matter  of  tartar,  freed  from  the  oily  and  colouring 
parts,  is  really  a  fait  compounded  of  an  acid,  which  is 
predominant,  and  a  fixed  alkali,  we  have  no  farther  need 
of  fuch  an  obfeure  theory.  The  acid  of  the  tartar  by 
this  procefs  is  diffipated  by  means  of  the  heat  :  and  the 
oily,  vifeous,  and  colouring  matters,  are  partly  difii- 
pated,  and  partly  brought  to  the  (late  of  infoluble 
earthy  matter,  eafily  feparahle  by  the  future  lixiviation 
from  the  alkali,  wherewith  they  were  loofely  combined. 
But  by  the  lad  of  thefe  proceffes,  fomething  farther 
is  carried  on  than  the  feparation  of  the  more  palpable 
foreign  matters.  By  allowing  the  fait,  freed  from  the 
water  of  the  lixivium,  to  remain  on  the  fire  till  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  become  almoft  red,  any  oily  mat¬ 
ter  that  may  dill  be  prefent  feems  to  be  decompofed 
by  the  united  action  of  the  heat  and  fixed  alkali,  form¬ 
ing  with  a  part  of  the  latter,  by  their  reciprocal  adion, 
a  volatile  alkaline  fait,  which  is  forthwith  difeharged 
in  elaftic  vapours.  Befides  the  complete  difeharge  of 
the  above  principles,  the  remaining  fixed  alkali  alfo  dif¬ 
fers  a  considerable  lofs  of  its  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid  ; 
with  which,  when  fully  faturated,  it  forms  the  imper- 
fed  neutral  fait,  denominated  by  Dr  Black  mild  fixed 
alii  all :  on  this  account  it  is  fomewhat  cauftfc,  confi- 
derably  deliquefcent,  and  in  proportion  to  its  pofTcfling 
thefe  properties  more  or  lefs,  it  more  or  lefs  nearly 
approaches  to  the  (late  of  pure  alkali.  It  is  not,  how- 
Vou  XIV.  Part  I. 
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ever,  fo  effedually  deprived  of  fixed  air  as  to  be  fuffi-  Frepara- 
ciently  caijftic  for  a  number  of  purpofes.  Where  ^onsan^ 
caufticity  is  not  required,  the  fait  thus  purified  is  abun 
dantly  fit  for  molt  pharmaceutical  purpofes  ;  but  as  u — y— 
native  tartar  generally  contains  fmall  portions  of  neutral 
falts  befides  the  foreign  matters  already  noticed,  it  is 
neceffary,  if  we  wifh  to  have  a  very  pure  alkali  for  nice 
operations,  to  employ  cryftallization  and  other  means, 
befide  the  procefs  here  di reded. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tartar  are  equally  fit 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  fixed  fait ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  the  white  affords  a  fomewhat  larger 
quantity  than  the  other:  from  16  ounces  of  this  fort, 
upwards  of  four  ounces  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  may  be 
obtained.  The  ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the 
fmaller  pieces  of  the  tartar  from  dropping  down  irdo 
the  afh-hole,  through  the  interftices  of  the  coals,  up¬ 
on  firft  injeding  it  into  the  furnace. 

^  The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if  the  tartar  was  fuffi- 
ciently  burnt  at  firft)  does  not  increafe  its  ftrength  fo 
much  fas  is  fuppofed  :  nor  is  the  greenifh  or  blue 
colour  any  certain  mark  either  of  its  ftrength,  or 
of  its  having  been,  as  was  formerly  fuppofed,  long 
expofed  to  a  vehement  fire  :  for  if  the  crucible  be 
perfedly  clean,  clofe  covered,  and  has  flood  the 
fire  without  cracking,  the  fait  will  turn  out  white, 
though  kept  melted  and  reverberated  ever  fo  long  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  (light  crack  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  crucible,  or  a  fpark  of  coal  falling  in, 
will  in  a  few  minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour  admired. 

The  colour,  in  reality,  is  a  mark  rather  of  its  contain¬ 
ing  fome  inflammable  matter  than  of  its  ftrength. 

The  vegetable  alkali  prepared  from  tartar  Ins  now 
no  place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  or  at  leaft  it 
is  included  under  the  foil  owing  article. 

Prepared  kali.  L. 

Take  of  pot-a(h,  two  pounds  ;  boiling  diftllled  wa-  2l® 
ter,  three  pints.  Diffolve  and  (litre  through  paper; 
evaporate  the  liquor  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface  ;  then  fet  it  aftde  for  a  night,  that  the  neu¬ 
tral  falts  may  cryftallize  ;  after  which  pour  out  the 
liquor,  and  boil  away  the  whole  of  the  water,  con- 
(lantly  ftirring,  left  any  fait  (hould  adhere  to  the 
pot.  In  like  manner  is  purified  impure  kali  from 
the  afhes  of  any  kind  of  vegetable.  The  fame  fait 
may  be  prepared  from  tartar  burnt  till  it  becomes 
of  an  afh-colour. 

Fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait  purified .  E. 

Let  t)ie  fixed  alkaline  fait,  called  in  Englifh  pearl - 
q/hes ,  be  put  into  a  crucible,  and  brought  to  a 
fomewhat  red  heat,  that  the  oily  impuiities,  if  there 
be  any,  may  be  confumed  5  then  having  beat  and 
agitated  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  let  them 
be  vvell  mixed.  After  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour 
the  ley  into  a  very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  dry- 
nefs,  diligently  ftirring  the  fait  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs,  to  prevent  its  (licking  to  the  veffel. 

This  fait,  if  it  hath  been  rightly  purified,  though 
it  be  very  dry,  if  rubbed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  may  be  diffolved  into  a  liquor  void  of  colour 
or  fmell. 

The  potafh  ufed  in  commerce  is  an  alkali  mixed 
with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  remaining  charcoal, 

U  u  fulphur. 
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fulphur,  vitriolgted  tartar,  and  oily  matter.  In  the 
large  manufactures,  the  alkaline  part  is  indeed  confi- 
derably  freed  from  impurities- by  mixing  the  weed 
afhes  with  water,  evaporating  the  clear  ley,  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  refiduum  in  an  oven  ;  but  befidts  that  this  pro- 
ccfs  is  infuffkient  for  the  complete  feparation  of  the 
impurities,  it  alfo  fuperadds  a  quantity  of  ftony  mat¬ 
ter,  giving  to  the  alkali  the  pearl  appearance  (whence 
its  name),  and  rendering  it  altogether  unfit  for  phar¬ 
maceutical  purpofes.  By  the  proceffes  here  directed, 
the  alkali  is  effectually  freed  from  all  thefe  heteroge¬ 
neous  matters,  excepting  perhaps  a  fmall  proportion 
of  vitriolated  tartar,  or  other  neutral  falts,  which  may 
very  generally  be  regledled.  As  in  the  procefs  no  af¬ 
ter  calcination  is  dire&ed,  it  is  probable  that  the  fix¬ 
ed  alkali  thus  prepared  will  not  prove  fo  cauftic,  that 
is  to  fay,  is  not  fo  confiderably  deprived  of  fixed  air, 
as  in  the  procefs  divc&ed  tor  preparing  the  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar.  It  k ,  however,  fufftciently  pure  for  moft  pur- 
pofes  :  and  we  confiler  the  above  procefs  as  the  mofl 
convenient  and  cheap  method  of  obtaining  the  vege¬ 
table  fixed  alkali  in  its  mild  ftate. 

The  purified  vegetable  alkali  has  been  known  in  our 
pharmacopoeias  under  the  different  names  o {fait  of worm* 
wood , fait  of  tartar.  See .  But  all  thefe  being  now  known 
to  be  really  the  fame,  the  terms,  as  leading  to  error, 
have  }  een  with  juftice  expunged  ;  and  it  has  been  a 
deiideratum  to  difeover  fome  fhort  name  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  whole.  The  term  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college  is  too  Ion/,  being  rather  a  deferip- 
tion  than  a  n;ime  ;  but  to  that  employed  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  college,  Kali,  objections  have  alfo  been  made. 
An  !  it  mu  ft  be  allowed,  that  Befides  the  inconvenience 
which  :  rifes  from  its  being  an  indeclinable  word,  the 
fofijl  alkali  is  equally  intitled  to  the  fame  appellation. 
Bdi  es  this,  as  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  foffil  al¬ 
kali  is  prepared  from  burning  a  vegetable  growing  on 
the  feacoafts,  which  has  the  name  of  kali ,  the  Kali 
fpinofum  of  )  afire,  fome  apparent  contradiction  and 
ambiguity  may  thence  arife.  And  the  London  col¬ 
lege  would  perhaps  have  done  better,  if  they  had 
adopted  the  term  Potajfa  ;  a  name  which  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  to  this  fait  by  fome  of  the  mofl  eminent  mo¬ 
dern  chemifts. 

.  The  purified  potaffa  is  frequently  employed  in  me¬ 
dicine,  in  eonjun&ion  with  other  articles,  particularly 
for  the  formation  of  faline  neutral  draughts  and  mix¬ 
tures  :  But  it  is  ufed  alfo  by  itfelf  in  dofes  from  three 
or  four  grains  to  15  or  zo  ;  and  it  frequently  ope¬ 
rates  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  particularly  when  aided  by 
proper  dilution.  See  Pearl-s!/})  and  Pot-ash. 

W ater  of  kali .  L. 

Take  of  kali,  one  pound,  fet  it  by  in  a  mold  place 

till  it  be  diffolved,  and  then  drain  it. 

This  article  had  a  place  in  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias  under  the  titles  of  ley  of  tartar,  or  oil 
of  tartar  per  deliquium ,  6tc.  It  is,  however,  to  be  con¬ 
fide  red  as  a  mere  watery  folution  of  the  mild  vege¬ 
table  alkali.  formed  by  its  attra&ing  moifture  from 
the  air  ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  propriety  ftyled  the 
water  of  kali . 

The  folutions  of  fixed  alkaline  falts,  made  by  ex- 
pofing  them  to  a  moift  air,  are  generally  confidered 
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as  being  purer  than  thofe  rrmde  by  applying  water  Preparn- 
dire&ly  :  for  though  the  fait  be  repeatedly  diffolved  tions  a,*  j 
in  water,  filtered,  uni  exficcated  ;  yet,  on  being  li.  9°ml>oil'd 
quefied  by  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will  dill  depo-  j 

fite  a  portion  of  eaithy  matter:  but  it  rnuft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  exficcated  fait  leaves  always  an  earthy 
matter  on  being  diffolved  in  water,  as  well  as  on  be¬ 
ing  ddiqu?ted  in  the  air.  Whether  it  leaves  more 
in  the  one  way  than  in  the  other,  is  not  determined 
with  precifion.  The  deliquated  lixivium  is  faid  to 
contain  nearly  one  part  of  alkaline  fait  to  three  of  an 
aqueous  fluid.  It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to  the  li¬ 
xivium  itfelf,  whether  the  white  afhes  of  tartar,  or 
the  fait  extra&ed  from  them,  be  ufed  ;  but  as  the 
afhes  leave  a  much  greater  quantity  of  earth,  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  ley  proves  more  troublefome. 

The  water  of  kali  of  theprefent  edition  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia,  then,  may  be  confidered  as  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  lixivium  tartari  of  their  former  edi¬ 
tion.  But  the  Edinburgh  college,  confidering  this  fo¬ 
lution  as  being  in  ik>  refpeft  different  from  that  made 
by  pure  water,  have  entirely  reje&ed  this  preparation 
from  their.pharmacopoela,  and  probably  with  juftice. 

IV ater  of  pure  kali .  L. 

Take  of  kali,  four  pounds  ;  quicklime,  fix  pounds  ; 

diftilled  water,  four  gallons.  Put  four  pints  of  wa-  2*3 
ter  to  the  lime,  and  let  them  ftand  together  for 
an  hour;  after  which,  add  the  kali  and  the  reft 
of  the  water;  then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour: 
fuffer  the  liquor  to  cool,  apd  ftrain.  A  pint  of  this 
liquor  ought  to  vveigh  16  ounces.  If  the  liquor 
effervefees  with  any  acid,  add  more  lime. 

A  preparation  fimilar  to  this  had  a  place  in  the 
former  edifion  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  foap-ley.  Quicklime,  by  depriving 
the  mild  alkali  of  its  aerial  acid,  renders  it  cauftic  : 
hence  this  ley  is  much  more  acrimonious,  and  adts 
mere  powerfully  as  a  meuftruum  of  oils,  fats,  &c. 
than  a  folution  of  the  potaffa  alone.  The  lime  fhould 
be  ufed  frefh  from  the  kiln  ;  by  long  keeping,  even 
in  clofe  veffels,  it  iofes  its  ftrength  :  fuch  fhould  be 
made  choice  of  as  is  thoroughly  burnt  or  calcined* 
which  may  be  kne/wn  by  its  comparative  lightnefs. 

All  the  inftruments  employed  in  this  procefs  fhould 
be  either  of  wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafg  :  the  com¬ 
mon  metallic  ones  would  be  corroded  by  the  ley,  fo 
a3  either  to  difcolour  or  communicate  difagreeable  qua¬ 
lities  to  it.  If  it  fhould  be  needful  to  filter  or  ftrain 
the  liquor,  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  filter  or  ftrain- 
er  be  of  vegetable  matter  :  woollen,  fiik,  and  that 
fort  of  filtering  paper  which  is  made  of  animal  fub- 
ftances,  are  quickly  corroded  and  diffolved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  mofl  conveniently  weighed  in  a  nar¬ 
row- necked  glafs  bottle,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  a  wine  pint  may. arife  fome  height  into  its  neck  5 
the  place  to  which  it  reaches  being  marked  with  a 
diamond.  A  pint  of  the  common  leys  of  our  foap- 
makers  weighs  more  than  16  ounces:  it  has  been 
found  that  their  foap-ley  will  be  reduced  to  the  ftan- 
dard  here  propofed,  by  mixing  it  with  fomething  lefs 
than  an  equal  meafure  of  water. 

.  Although  this  liquor  is  indeed  pure  alkali  diffolved 
in  water,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference 

to 
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^rcfara*  to  the  r^mc  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  as 
tions  and  weq  n8  to  t]ie  modes  of  preparing  it,  diredled  if*  the 
tionsf01*  following  formula. 

Cattflic  ley .  E. 

Take  of  frefli  burnt  quicklime,  eight  ounces  ;  purified 
fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait,  fix  ounces.  Throw 
the  quicklime,  with  28  ounces  of  warm  water,  in¬ 
to  an  iron  or  earthen  veffel.  The  ebullition  and 
extinction  of  the  lime  being  perfectly  finifhed,  in- 
flantly  ?.dd  the  alkaline  fait  ;  and  having  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed  them,  fhut  the  veffel  till  it  cools.  Stir 
the  cooled  matter,  and  pour  out  the  whole  into  a 
glafs  funnel,  whofe  throat  mud  be  ltopped  up  with 
a  piece  of  clean -rag*  Let  the  upper  mouth  of  the 
funnel  be  covered,  while  the  tube  of  it  is  inferted 
into  a  glafs  veffel,  fo  that  the  ley  may  gradually 
drop  through  the  rag  into  that  veil'd.  When  it 
fiirft  gives  over  dropping,  pour  into  the  funnel 
foir.e  ounces  of  water  ;  but  cantioufly,  and  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  water  fhall  fwim  above  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  ley  will  again  begin  to  drop,  and  the 
affufion  of  water  is  to  be  repented  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  until  three  pounds  havfc  dropped,  which  takes 
up  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days  ;  then  agitating 
the  fuperior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  ley  together, 
mix  them,  and  put  up  the  liquor  in  a  well  (hut 
veffel. 

If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it  will  be  void  of  co¬ 
lour  or  fmell  ;  nor  will  it  raife  an  effervefcence  with 
acids,  except  perhaps  a  very  flight  one.  Colour 
and  odour  denote  the  fait  not  fufficiently  calcined  ; 
and  effervefcence,  that  the  quicklime  has  not  been 
good. 

The  reafons  and  propriety  of  the  different  ffeps  in  the 
above  procefs  will  be  belt  underftood  by  fludying  the 
theory  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  principle  of 
milduefs  in  all  alkaline  falts,  whether  fixed  or  volatile, 
vegetable  or  foffil,  is  very  evidently  fixed  air,  or  the 
aerial  acid  :  But  as  quicklime  has  a  greater  attra&ion 
for  fixed  air  than  any  of  thefe  falts,  fo  if  this  fub* 
fiance  beprefented  to  any  of  them,  they  are  thereby  de¬ 
prived  of  their  fixed  air,  and  forthwith  become  cauflic 
This  is  what  precifely  happens  in  the  above  proceffes. 
The  propriety  of  clofely  fhutting  the  veffels  through 
almoft  every  flep  of  the  operation,  is  fufiiciently  ob¬ 
vious  ;  viz.  to  prevent  the  abforption  of  fixed  air 
from  the  atmofphere,  which  might  defeat  our  inten¬ 
tions.  When  only  a  piece  of  cloth  is  put  into  the 
throat  of  the  funnel,  the  operation  is  much  more  te¬ 
dious,  becaufe  the  pores  of  the  cloth  are  foon  blocked 
up  with  the  wet  powdery  matter.  To  prevent  this, 
it  may  he  convenient  to  place  above  the  cloth  a  piece 
of  fine  Fly^  wirework  ;  but  as  metallic  matters  are 
apt  to  be  corroded,  the  method  ufed  by  Dr  Black 
is  the  moft  eligible.  The  Dodlor  firft  drops  a  rug¬ 
ged  Hone  into  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  in  a  certain 
place  of  which  it  forms  itfelf  a  firm  bed,  while  the 
inequalities  on  its  furface  afford  interftices  of  fufli- 
cient  fize  for  the  paffage  of  the  filtering  liquor.  On 
the  upper  furface  of  this  flone  he  puts  a  thin  layer  of 
lint  or  clean  tow  ;  immediately  above  this,  but  not 
in  contact  with  it,  he  drops  a  flone  fimilar  to  the 
former,  and  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the  fwell  in  the 
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upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel.  The  interfti  Prepara- 
ces  between  this  fecond  flone  and  the  funnel  are  filled tlons  an^ 
up  with  Hones  of  a  lefs  dimenfion,  and  the  gradation  U 

uniformly  continued  till  pretty  fmall  fand  ia  employed.  — y— J 
f  inally,  this  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  coarfer  fand 
and  fmall  Hones  to  fuHain  the  weight  of  the  matter, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  invifeated  in  the  minute  in¬ 
terfaces  of  the  fine  fand.  The  throat  of  the  funnel 
being  thus  built  np^  the  Hony  fabric  is  to  be  freed  of 
clay  and  other  adhering  impuritie‘3,  by  making  clean 
water  pafs  through  it  till  the  water  comes  clear  and 
tranfparent  from  the  extremity  of  the  funnel.  It  i3 
obvious,  that  in  this  contrivance,  the  author  has,  as 
ufual,  copied  nature  in  the  means  fhe  employs  to  de¬ 
purate  watery  matters  in  the  towels  of  the  earth  ; 
and  it  might  be  ufefully  applied  for  the  filtration  of 
various  other  fluids. 

'It  is  a  very  necefTary  caution  to  pour  the  water 
gently  into  the  funnel ;  for  if  it  be  thrown  in  a 
forcible  Hream,  a  quantity  of  the  powdery  matter  will 
be  wafhed  down,  and  render  all  our  previous  labour 
ufelefs.  That  part  of  the  ley  holding  the  greatefb 
quantity  of  fait  in  folution  will  'no  doubt  be  heavieft, 
and  will  confequently  fink  lowefl  in  the  veffel  :  the 
agitation  of  the  ley  is  therefore  necefTary,  in  order 
to  procure  a  folution  of  uniform  flrength  through  all 
it3  parts.  If  the  Lit  has  been  previously  freed  of  oily 
and  other  inflammable  matters,  this  ley  will  be  co- 
lourlefs  and  void  of  fmell.  If  the  quicklime  has  been 
fo  tffe&ually  deprived  of  its  own  fixed  air,  as  to  be 
able  to  abforb  the  whole  of  that  in  the  alkali,  the 
ley  will  make  no  effervefcence  with  acids,  being  now 
deprived  of  fixed  air,  to  the  difeharge  of  which  by 
acids  this  appearance  is  to  be  aferibed  in  the  mild  or 
aerated  alkalis. 

The  caii Hie  ley  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  a 
folution  of  pure  alkali  in  water.  See  the  article  Fixed 
Air. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  for  the  fake  of  un- 
derHanding  the  whole  of  the  theory  of  the  above 
procefs,  that  while  the  alkali  has  become  cauflic, 
from  being  deprived  of  fixed  air  by  the  quicklime, 
the  lime  has  in  its  turn  become  mild  and  infoluble  in 
water  from  having  received  the  fixed  air  of  the  alkali. 

The  cautlic  ley,  under  various  pompous  names, 
has  been  much  ufed  as  a  lithontriptic  ;  but  its  fame 
is  now  beginning  to  decline.  In  acidities  in  the  Ho- 
mach,  attended  with  much  flatulence  and  laxity,  the 
cauflic  ley  is  better  adapted  than  mild  alkalis  j  as  in 
its  union  with  the  acid  matter  it  does  not  feparate 
air.  When  covered  with  mucilaginous  matters,  it 
may  be  fafely  taken  into  the  flomach :  and  by  Himu- 
lating,  it  coincides  with  the  other  intentions  of  cure; 
by  Tome  dyfprptic  patients  it  has  been  employed  with 


advantage. 


Pure  kafr.  L. 


Take  of  water  of  pure  kali,  one  gallon.  Evaporate  215 
it  to  drynefs ;  after  wkich  let  the  fait  melt  on  the 
fire,  and  pour  it  out. 

7 he  JlrongeJl  common  cauflic .  E. 

Take  of  cauflic  ley,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  Eva-  «i6 
porate  it  in  a  very  clean  iron  veffel  on  a  gentle  fire 
r  U  u  a  till, 
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till,  on  the  ebullition  ceafing,  the  faline  matter  gent¬ 
ly  flows  like  oil,  which  happens  before  the  veffel 
becomes  red.  Pour  out  the  cauflic  thus  liquefied 
on  a  fmooth  iron  plate  ;  let  it  be  divided  into  fmall 
pieces  before  it  hardens,  which  are  to  be  kept  in 
welbfhut  phials. 

Thefe  preparations  may  be  confidered  as  differing 
in  no  effential  particular.  But  the  dire&ions  given 
by  the  Edinbuigli  college  are  the  moll  precife  and 
diftindl. 

The  effe£l  of  the  above  proceffes  is  limply  to  dif- 
charge  the  water  of  the  folution,  whereby  the  cau- 
flicity  of  the  alkali  is  more  concentrated  in  any  given 
quantity.  Thefe  preparations  are  flrong  and  hidden 
cauflics.  The  cauflic  prepared  in  this  way  has  an  in¬ 
convenience  of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too  much  on  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to  ope¬ 
rate  ;  and  indeed  the  fuddennefs  of  its  a&ion  depends 
oil  this  difpofition  to  liquefy. 


Lime  with  pure  kali.  L. 


317  Take  of  quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four  ounces; 

water  of  pure  kali,  1 6  pounds  by  weight.  Boil 
away  the  water  of  pure  kali  to  a  fourth  part ;  then 
fprinkle  in  the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by  the  af- 
fufion  of  water.  Keep  it  in  a  veffel  clofe  flopped. 

The  milder  common  cauflic.  E. 

Take  of  cauflic  ley,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  Eva¬ 
porate  in  an  iron  vefTel  till  one-third  remains ;  then 
mix  with  it  as  much  new  flaked  quicklime  a3  will 
bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  foiid  pap,  which 
13  to  be  kept  in  a  veffel  clofely  flopped. 

Thefe  preparations  do  not  effentially  differ  from 
each  other,  while  the  chief  difference  between  the 
prefent  formula  and  that  which  flood  in  the  lafl  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  is  in  the  name.  It 
was  then  flyled  the  Jlrongefl  common  cauflic. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in  fubflance  renders  the 
preparation  lefs  apt  to  liquefy  than  the  foregoing,  and 
confequently  it  is  more  eafily  confinable  within  the 
intended  limits,  but  proportionally  flower  in  its  ope¬ 
ration.  The  defign  of  keeping  or  of  flaking  the  lime 
is,  that  its  acrimony  may  be  fomewhat  abated. 

Expofed  long  to  the  air,  thefe  preparations  gra¬ 
dually  refume  their  power  of  effervcfcence,  and  lofe 
proportionally  the  additional  a&ivity  which  the  quick¬ 
lime  had  produced  in  them. 


Prepared  natron .  L. 

■239  Take  of  barilla,  powdered,  two  pounds  ;  diflilled  wa¬ 
ter,  one  gallon.  Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of 
water  for  half  an  hour,  and  drain.  Boil  that  part 
which  remains  after  draining  with  the  red  of  the 
water,  and  drain.  Evaporate,  the  mixed  liquors  to 
two  pints,  and  fet  them  by  for  eight  days ;  drain 
this  liquor  again  ;  and,  after  due  boiling,  fet  it 
afide  to  crydallize.  Diffolve  the  cry  dais  in  didilled 
water  ;  drain  the  folution,  boil,  and  fet  it  afide  to 
crydallize. 

The  name  of  natron ,  here  ufed  by  the  London  col¬ 
lege  for  the  fixed  foflil  alkali,  has,  as  well  as  their 
name  for  the  vegetable  alkali,  been  obje&cd  to.  And 
though  they  are  here  fupported  by  the  authority  of 
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the  ancient3,  yet  perhap3  they  would  have  done  bet-  Prep.ira- 
ter  in  following  the  bed  modern  chemids  by  employ.  ^ons  and 
ing  the  term  fait  of  foda.  This  article  differs  in  name 
only  from  the  following.  - * 

Fixed fojfll  alkaline  fait  purified.  E. 

Take  of  allies  of  Spanifh  kali,  commonly  called  foda 
or  barilla ,  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Bruife  them  ; 
then  boil  in  water  till  all  the  fait  be  diffolved.  Strain 
this  through  paper,  and  evaporate  in  an  iron  veffel,. 
fo  that  after  the  liquor  has  cooled  the  fait  may  con¬ 
crete  into  crydals. 

By  the  above  proceffes,  the  foflil  alkali  is  obtained 
fufficiently  pure,  being  much  more  difpofed  to  cry¬ 
dallize  than  the  vegetable  alkali ;  the  admixture  of 
this  lad,  objeded  to  by  Dr  Lewis,  is  hereby  in  a 
great  meafure  prevented. 

It  is  with  great  propriety,  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  proceiTes,  the  London  college  diredl  the 
ufe  of  didilled  water,  as  being  free  from  every  impreg¬ 
nation. 

The  natron,  or  foflil  alkali,  is  found  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,  and  fome  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  native  productions  of  this  fait  feem  to  have 
been  better  known  to  the  ancients  than  to  late  natu- 
ralids;  and  it  is,  with  good  reafon,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
nitre  of  the  Bible.  How  far  the  native  natron  may 
fuperfede  artificial  means  to  procure  it  from  mixed  bo¬ 
dies,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  with  certainty. 

The  foffil  alkali  is  not  only  a  condituent  of  diffe¬ 
rent  neutrals,  but  is  alfo  fometimes  employed  as  a 
medicine  by  itfelf.  And  in  its  purified  date  it  has  been 
by  fome  reckoned  ufeful  in  affe&ions  of  the  ferofu- 
lous  kind.  See  Natrum.  4 

Prepared  ammonia .  L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one  pound  ;  prepa- 
red  chalk,  two  pounds.  Mix  and  fublime. 

Water  of  ammonia .  L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ;  pot-afh,  one  pound  22 Z 
and  a  half ;  water,  four  pint3.  Draw  off  two  pints, 
by  diflillation,  with  a  flow  fire. 

V vlatile  alkali  from  fal  ammoniac ,  commonly  called  vo* 
latile  fal  ammoniac . 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound;  chalk,  very  pure 
and  dry,  two  pounds  ;  mix  them  well,  and  fublime 
from  a  retort  into  a  refrigerated  receiver. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac .  E. 

Take  fal  ammoniac,  purified  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  of  22^ 
each  fixteen  ounces  ;  water,  two  pounds.  Having 
mixed  the  falts,  and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort, 
pour  in  the  water ;  then  didil  to  drynefs  with  a 
fand-bath,  gradually  raifing  the  heat. 

Thefe  articles,  which  in  the  lafl  edition  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia  were  flyled  the  volatile  fait  and fpirit 
offal  ammoniac ,  were  then  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Sal  ammoniac  13  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  volatile 
alkali  and  marine  acid.  In  thefe  proceffes  the  acid  is 
abforbed  by  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  ;  and  the  volatile 
alkali  is  of  courfe  fet  at  liberty. 

The  volatile  alkali  is,.  however,  in  its  niild  flate, 

being 


r 
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Prepara-  being  combined  with  the  fixed  air,  or  difeharged  from 
^onsanfd  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  on  their  uniting  with  the  mu* 

'  1  riatic  acid. 

-  The  fixed  alkali  begins  to  ad  on  the  fal  ammoniac, 

and  extricates  a  pungent  urinous  odour  as  foon  as  they 
are  mixed.  Hence  it  is  moil  convenient  not  to  mix 
them  till  put  into  the  diftiiling  vefTel.  The  two  falts 
may  be  diffolved  feparateJy  in  water,  the  folutions 
poured  into  a  retort,  and  a  receiver  immediately  fitted 
on.  An  equal  weight  of  the  fixed  fait  is  fully,  perhaps 
more  than  fufficient  to  extricate  all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  ad  on  the  fal  ammoniac 
till  a  confiderable  heat  be  applied.  Hence  they  may 
fee  without  inconvenience,  and  indeed  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed  together  before  they  are  put  into 

I  the  retort.  The  furface  of  the  mixture  may  be  cover¬ 

ed  with  a  little  more  powdered  chalk,  to  prevent  fuch 
particles  of  the  fal  ammoniac  as  may  happen  to  lie 
uppermofl  from  fu;>liming  unchanged.  Though  the 
fire  mud  here  be  much  greater  than  when  fixed  alka¬ 
line  fait  is  ufed,  it  muft  not  be  ftrong,  nor  fuddenly 
raifed  ;  for  if  it  be,  a  part  of  the  chalk  (though  of  it- 
felf  net  capable  of  being  elevated  by  any  degree  of 
heat)  will  be  carried  up  along  with  the  volatile  fait. 
M.  du  Hamel  experienced  the  juftnefs  of  this  observa¬ 
tion.  He  relates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1735,  that  he- frequently 
found  his  volatile  fait,  when  a  very  ftrong  fire  was 
ufed  in  the  fublimation,  amount  to  more,  fometimes 
by  a  half,  than  the  weight  of  the  crude  fal  ammoniac 
employed  ;  and  although  not  three-fourths  of  this  con¬ 
crete  are  pure  volatile  fait,  yet  the  fixed  earthy  matter, 
when  once  volatilized  by  the  alkali,  arofe  along  with 
it  again  on  the  gentleft  refublimatlon,  diffolved  with  it 
in  water,  and  exhaled  with  it  in  the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublimed,  and  the  receiver 
grown  cool,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  luted  to  another 
retort  charged  with  frefh  materials.  This  procefs 
may  be  repeated  till  the  recipient  appears  lined  with 
volatile  fait  to  a  confiderable  thicknefs  :  the  vefLl  muft 
then  be  broken  in  order  to  get  out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  are  the 
pureft  of  all  the  medicines  of  this  kind.  They  are 
lomewhat  more  acrimonious  than  thofe  produced  di¬ 
rectly  from  animal  fub fiances,  which  always  contain  a 
portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  receive  from 
thence  fome  degree  of  a  faponaceous  quality.  Thefe 
laft  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  degree  of  purity  by 
combining  them  with  acids  into  ammoniacal  falta,  and 
afterwards  recovering  the  volatile  alkali  from  thefe 
compounds  by  the  proceffes  above  directed. 

The  matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  after  the 
diftillation  of  the  fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the  volatile 
fal  ammoniac,  is  found  to  confift  of  marine  acid  united 
with  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  employed.  When  fixed 
alkaline  fait  has  been  ufed  as  the  intermedium,  the  re- 
fiduum,  or  caput ;  mortuum  as  it  is  called,  yields,  on  fo- 
lution  and  cryftallization,  a  fait  exactly  fimilar  to 
the  fpirit  of  fea-falt  coagulated  afterwards  deferibed  ; 
and  hence  we  may  judge  of  the  extraordinary  virtues 
formerly  attributed  to  this  fait  under  the  names  of  fal 
atitihyjlertcum ,  antihypochondriacum ,  febrifugum ,  digejlicum 
Sylviif  &c. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  the  volatile  fait,  where  chalk 
is  employed  as  an  intermedium,  expo  fed  to  a  moift  air, 
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runs  into  a  pungent  liquor,  which  proves  nearly  the  Prepara- 
fame  with  a  folution  of  chalk  made  direCtly  in  the  ma-tions  and 
rine  acid.  It  is  called  by  fome  oleum  cret oil  of  chalk. 

If  calcined  fhells,  or  other  animal  lime*,  be  mingled  —  Y— — 

with  fal  ammoniac,  a  mafs  will  be  obtained,  which 
likewife  deliquefees  in  the  air,  and  forms  a  liquor  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Water  of  pure  ammonia .  L. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound;  quicklime,  two  22 jj 
pounds  ;  water,  one  gallon.  Add  to  the  lime  two 
pints  of  the  water.  .Let  them  Hand  together  an 
hour  :  then  add  the  fal  ammoniac  and  the  other  fix^ 
pints  of  water  boiling,  and  immediately  cover  the 
vefTel.  Pour  out  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  diftil  off 
with  a  flow  fire  one  pint. 

Caujlic  volatile  alkali ,  commonly  called  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac  with  quicklime .  E. 

Take  of  quicklime,  frefh  burnt,  two  pounds;  water,  22&~ 
one  pound.  Having  put  the  water  into  an  iron  or 
ftone  ware  vefTel,  add  the  quicklime  previoufly  beat; 
cover  the  vefTel  for  24  hours  ;  when  the  lime  ha3 
fallen  into  a  fine  powder,  put  it  into  the  retort ; 
then  add  16  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  diluted  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  water;  and,  fhutting  the 
mouth  of  the  retort,  mix  them  together  by  agitation. 

Laftly,  diftil  into  a  refrigerated  receiver,  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  fo  that  the  operator  can  eafily  bear  the 
heat  of  the  retort  applied  to  his  hands.  Twenty 
ounces  of  liquor  are  to  be  drawn  off.  In  this  diftil¬ 
lation  the  veffels  are  to  be  fo  luted  as  thoroughly  to 
exclude  the  vapours,  which  are  very  penetrating. 

After  the  diftillation,  however,  they  are  to  be  open¬ 
ed,  and  the  alkali  poured  out  before  the  retort  hath 
altogether  cooled. 

The  theory  of  this  procefs  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  that  directed  for  the  preparation  of  cauftic  ley. 

The  efTeCt  of  the  quicklime  on  the  fal  ammoniac  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  chalk  and  fixed  alkali 
in  the  foregoing  procefs.  Immediately  on  mixture  a 
very  penetrating  vapour  exhales  ;  and  in  diftillation  the 
whole  of  the  volatile  fait  arifes  in  a  liquid  form,  no 
part  of  it  appearing  in  a  concrete  flate,  how  gently  fcu 
ever  the  liquor  be  re- dill illed.  This  fpirit  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  ;  and,  , 
like  fixed  alkalis  rendered  cauftic  by  the  fame  interme¬ 
dium,  it  raifes  no  effervefcence  on  mixture  with  acids. 

The  whole  of  the  phenomena  are  to  be  aferibed  to  the 
abforption  of  fixed  air  from  the  alkali  by  means  of  the 
quicklime  ;  and  from  being  thus  deprived  of  the  aerial 
acid  the  volatile  alkali  is  brought  to  a  cauftic  flate. 

This  fpirit  is  held  to  be  too  acrimonious  for  internal 
ufe,  and  has  therefore  been  chiefly  employed  for  fmeb* 
ling  to  in  faintings,  &c.  though,  when  properly  dilu¬ 
ted,  it  may  be  given  inwardly  with  fafety.  It  is  a 
powerful  menftruum  for  fome  vegetable  fubftances, 
as  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  the  other  fpirits  ex¬ 
tract  little.  It  is  alfo  moil  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  rendering  oils  mifcible  with  water,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  what  is  called  in  extemporaneous  praCtice 
the  oily  mixture. 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity  of  this  with  the  offici¬ 
nal  fpirits  both  of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn  ; 
which  thu3  become  more  pungent,  fo  as  to  bear  an 

addition* 
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Prepay*  addition  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water,  without 
nons  and  any  danger  of  the  difeovery  from  the  tafte  or  fmell. 
ti“P°  ^  This  abufe  would  be  prevented,  if  what  has  been  for- 
■  -v—  1  meily  laid  down  as  a  mark  of  the  ftrength  of  thefe 

fpirits  (fome  of  the  volatile  fait  remaining  undiffolved 
in  them)  were  attended  to.  It  may  be  deteded  by 
adding  to  a  little  of  the  fufpe&ed  fpirit  about  one- 
fourth  its  quantity  or  more  of  rectified  fp’rit  of  w’lie  ; 
v  which,  if  the  volatile  fpirit  be  genuine,  will  precipi¬ 
tate  a  part  of  its  volatile  fait,  but  occafions  no  vilihle 
fc’^aration  or  change  in  the  cauftic  i pint,  or  in  thofe 
which  are  fophifticated  with  it. 

Others  have  fubftitnted  for  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  a  folution  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  and  fixed  alka¬ 
line  fait  mixed  together.  This  mixture  depofites  a 
Inline  matter  on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  like 
the  genuine  fpirit ;  from  which,  however,  it  may  be 
diiiinguifhed,  by  the  fait  which  is  thus  feparated  not 
being  a  volatile  alkaline,  but  a  fixed  neutral  fait.  The 
abufe  may  be  more  readily  dete&ed  by  a  drop  or  two 
of  folution  of  filver  in  aquafortis,  which  will  produce 
no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  true  fpiiit,  but  will 
render  the  counterfeit  turbid  and  milky. 

The  volatile  liquor ,  falty  and  oil ,  of  hartjhorn .  L. 

227  Take  of  hartfhorn,  ten  pounds.  Diftil  with  a  fire 
gradually  increa fed.  A  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil, 
will  afeend.  The  oil  and  fait  being  feparated,  diftil 
the  liquor  three  times.  To  the  fait  add  an  equal 
weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  fublime  thrice,  or 
till  it  become  white. 

The  fame  volatilediquors,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  any  parts  (except  the  fat)  of  all  kinds  of 
animals. 

The  volatile  alkali  obtained  from  hartfhorn,  whether 
in  a  folid  or  fluid  ftate,  is  precifely  the  fame  with  that 
obtained  from  fal  ammoniac.  And  as  that  procefs  is 
the  eafieft,  the  Edinburgh  college  have  entirely  reje&ed 
the  prefent.  While,  however,  the  names  of  fpirit  and 
fait  of  hartfhorn  are  ftill  in  daily  ufe,  ammonia,  or  che 
volatile  alkali,  is  ftill  prepared  from  bones  and  other 
animal  fubftances  ty  fevcral  very  extenfive  traders. 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  the 
diftillation  of  hartfhorn,  with  earthen  heads  almofl  like 
thofe  of  the  common  ftill;  for  receivers,  they  ufe  a 
couple  of  oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are  luted  toge- 
.  ther ;  the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head  enters  the 
lowermoft  jnr  through  a  hole  made  on  purpofe  in  its 
bottom.  When  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubjeCt  is  to 
be  diflilled,  it  is  cuftomary  to  continue  the  operation 
for  feveral  days  fucceffively ;  only  unluting  the  head 
occafionally  to  put  in  frefh  materials. 

When  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  or  fait  is 
wanted,  a  common  iron  pot,  fuch  a3  is  ufually  fixed  in 
fand  furnaces,  may  be  employed,  an  iron  head  being 
fitted  to  it.  The  receiver  ought  to  be  large,  and  a 
glaft,  or  rather  trii  adopter,  inferted  between  it  and 
the  pipe  of  the  head. 

The  diftilling  vcflel  being  charged  with  pieces  of  the 
horn,  a  moderate  fire  is  applied,  which  is  flowly  in- 
creafed,  and  raifed  at  length  almofl  to  the  utmoft  de¬ 
gree.  At  firft  a  watery  liquor  arifes,  the  quantity  of 
which  will  be  fmaller  or  greater  according  as  the  horns 
were  more  or  lefs  dry :  this  is  fucceeded  by  the  fait 
on :  the  fait  at  firft  diflolves  as  it  conics  over  in 
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the  phlegm,  and  thus  forms  what  is  celled  fpirit. Vre para- 
When  the  phlegm  is  faturated,  the  remainder  of  the  ^ons  an,l 
ialt  concretes  in  a  folid  form  to  the  fides  of  the  ieci- 

piertt.  If  it  be  required  to  have  the  whole  of  the  fait  ,  _ .j 

folid  and  undiflolved,  the  phlegm  fhould  tie  removed 
as  ioon  as  the  fait  begins  to  arife,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  appearance  of  white  fumes  ;  and  that  this  may 
be  done  the  more  commocioufly,  the  receiver  fhould 
be  left  unluted  till  this  firft  part  of  the  procefs  be 
finifhed.  The  white  vapours  which  now  arife  fome- 
tirnes  come  with  fuch  vehemence  as  to  throw  off'  or 
burft  the  receiver.  To  prevent  this  accident,  it  13 
convenient  to  have  a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting,  which 
may  be  occafionally  flopped  with  a  wooden  peg,  or 
opened,  a9  the  operator  ihall  find  proper.  After  the 
fait  has  all  arifen,  a  thick  dark-coloured  oil  conies  over. 

The  procefs  is  now  to  be  difeontinued  ;  and  the  vefiels, 
when  grown  cold,  unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  poured  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  file  which  remains  adhering  to  its  Tides  is 
to  be  wafhed  out  with  a  little  water  and  added  to  the 
reft.  It  is  convenient  to  let  the  whole  fland  for  a  few 
hours,  that  the  oil  may  the  better  difengage  itfeif 
from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft  feparated  by  a  funnel, 
and  afterwards  more  perfe&ly  by  filtration  through 
wet  paper.  The  fait  and  fpirits  are  then  to  be  farther 
purified  as  above  directed. 

The  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  met  with  in  the  (hops  13  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious  in  point  of  fttength  ;  the  quantity 
of  fait  contained  in  it  (on  which  its  efficacy  depends) 
varying  according  as  the  diftillation  in  rectifying  it  13 
continued  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time.  If  after  the 
volatile  fait  has  arifen,  fo  much  of  the  phlegm  or  watery 
part  be  driven  over  as  is  juil  fufficient  to  diiTolve  it, 
the  fpirit  will  be  fully  faturated,  and  a9  ftrong  as  it  can 
be  made.  If  the  procefs  be  not  at  this  inftiait  Hopped, 
the  phlegm,  continuing  to  arife,  muft  render  the  fpirit 
continually  weaker  and  weaker.  The  diftillation  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  be  difeontinued  at  this  period,  or  rather 
while  fome  of  the  fait  ftill  remains  undiffolved  ;  the 
fpirit  will  thus  prove  always  equal,  and  the  buyer  be 
furnifhed  with  a  certain  criterion  of  its  ftrength.  Very 
few  have  taken  any  notice  of  the  above- mentioned  in¬ 
convenience  of  thefe  kinds  of  fpirits  ;  and  the  remedy 
is  firft  hinted  at  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Rcformata.  The 
purity  of  the  fpirit  is  eafily  determined  from  its  clear- 
nefs  and  grateful  odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  faits,  and  their  folutiona  called 
fpirits ,  agree  in  many  refpecls  with  fixed  alkalis,  and 
their  folutions  or  leys:  as  in  changing  the  colour  of 
blue  flowers  to  a  green  ;  effervefeing,  when  in  their 
mild  ftate,  with  and  neutralizing  acids  ;  liquefying  the 
animal  juices ;  and  corroding  the  flefhy  parts,  fo  as, 
when  applied  to  the  fkin,  and  prevented  from  exhaling 
by  a  proper  covering,  to  adl  as  cauiiics  ;  dift'olving 
oils  Hind  fulphur,  though  lefs  readily  than  the  fixed 
alkalis,  on  account  probably  of  their  not  being  av le  to 
bear  any  coaiiderable  heat,  by  which  their  a&ivity 
might  be  promoted.  Their  principal  difference  from 
the  other  alkalis  feems  to  confift  in  their  volatility. 

They  exhale  or  emit  pungent  vapours  in  the  coldeft 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  by  their  flimulating 
fmell  they  prove  feiviceable  in  languors  and  faintings. 

Taken  internally,  they  dilcover  a  greater  colliquating 
as  wdi  as  flimulating  power ;  the  biood  drawn  from  a 
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vein,  after  their  life  ha*  been  continued  for  fome  time, 
i*  fai  l  to  be  remarkably  more  fluid  than  before  ;  they 
are  likewife  more  difpofed  to  operate  by  perfpiration, 
~~  and  to  ad  on  the  nervous  fyftem.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  ufe fill  in  lethargic  cafes  ;  in  hyftcrical  and  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  diforders ;  and  in  the  languors,  headachs, 
inflations  of  the  ftomach,  flatulent  colics,  and  other 
fymptoms  which  attend  them.  They  are  generally 
found  more  fervieeablc  to  aged  perfons,  and  in  phleg¬ 
matic  habits,  than  in  the  oppciite  circumftances.  In 
fome  fevers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  low  kind,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a  rc-duiulance  of 
phlegm,  they  are  of  great  utility,  railing  the  vis 
and  exciting  a  faintary  diaphorefis  ;  but  in  putrid 
fevers,  feurvies,  ?nd  wherever  the  inafs  of  blood  is  thin 
and  acrimonious,  their  ufe  is  ambiguous.  As  they 
are  more  powerful  than  the  fixed  in  liquefying  tena¬ 
cious  humours,  fo  they  prove  more  hurtful  where  the 
fluids  are  already  in  a  colliquated  fiate.  In  vernal  in- 
termlttents,  particularly  thofe  of  the  flow  kind,  they 
are  often  the  moil  tfiuacions  remedy.  Dr  Bifiet 
obferves,  in  his  Tffr.y  on  the  Medical  Conftitution  of 
Great  Britain,  that  though  many  cafes  cx  cur  which 
will  yield  to  n6  other  medicine  than  the  bark,  yet  he 
has  met  with  many  which  were  onlv  fuppreffed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  bark,  but  were  completely  cured 
by  alkaline  fpirits.  He  tells  us,  that  thefe  fpirits 
will  often  carry  off  vernal  intermittent?  without  any 
previous  evacuation  :  but  that  they 'are  general!)  more 
effeduai  if  a  purge  be  premifei;  and  in  plethoric  or 
inflammatory  cafes,  or  where  the  fever  perfonates  a  re¬ 
mittent,  venefedion  is  neceflaiy. 

Thefe  Hits  are  moft  commodioufiy  taken  in  a  liquid 
form,  largely  diluted  ;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus,  which 
fliould  be  made  up  only  as  it  is  wanted.  The  dofe  is 
from  a  grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve.  Ten  drops  of 
a  well  made  fpirit,  or  faturated  folution,  are  reckoned 
to  contain  about  a  grain  of  the  fait.  In  intermittents, 

I  5  or  20  drops  of  the  fpirit  are  given  in  a  tea-cupful 
©f  cold  fpring  water,  and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  in 
each  intermiffion. 

The  volatile  falls  and  fpirits  prepared  from  different 
animal  fubftances,  have  been  fuppofed  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  different  effeds  on  the  human  body,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  fpecific  virtues  from  the  fubjed.  The  fait  of 
vipers  has  been  efteemed  particularly  ferviceable  in  dif¬ 
orders  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  that  animal ;  and  a 
fait  drawn  from  the  human  ficull,  in  difeafes  of  the 
head.  But  modern  pra&ice  acknowledges  no  fuch 
different  efFeds  from  thefe  preparations  ;  and  chemi¬ 
cal  experiments  have  fhown  their  identity.  There  is 
indeed,  when  not  fufnciently  purified,  a  very  percep¬ 
tible  difference  in  the  fme.ll,  tafte,  degree  of  pungency, 
and  yoatility  of  thefe  falts;  and  in  this  fiate  their  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues  vary  confiderably  enough  to  deferve  no¬ 
tice  :  but  this  difference  they  have  in  common,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  loaded  with  oil,  not 
as  they  ar£  produced  from  this  or  that  an:mal  fub- 
ftance.  As  firfi  difiilled,  they  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
kind  of  volatile  foap,  in  which  the  oil  is  the  prevailing 
principle  ;  in  this  fiate  they  have  much  lefs  of  the 
proper  alkaline  acrimony  and  pungency  than  when 
they  have  undergone  repeted  difiillations,  and  fuch 
other  opeiations  as  diftng’ge  the  oil  from  the  fait; 
for  by  thefe  means  theylofe  their  faponaceous  quality, 
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and  acquiring  greater  degrees  of  acrimony,  become  me-  Prepara 
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not  differ  near  fo  much  from  each  other, 
they  do  from  themfdves  in  different  ftates  of  purity.  1 
fo  which  may  be  added,  that  when  we  confider  them 
as  loaded  with  oil,  the  virtues  of  a  difiilled  animal  oil 
ltielf  are  likewife  to  be  brought  into  the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firfi  difiilled,  are  highly  fetid  and  of- 
fenfive,  of  an  extremely  heating:  quality,  and  of  fuch 
admty  that,  according  to  Hoffman’s  account,  half  a 

r°p  diffolved  in  a  dram  of  fpirit  of  wine  is  fuffieient 
to  rale  a  copious  fvveat.  By  repeated  rectifications 
tuey  lofe  their  offtnfivenefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  be¬ 
come  mild  in  their  medicinal  operation.  'The  recti¬ 
fied  oils  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  twenty  or 
thirty  drops,  and  aie  faid  to  be  anodyne  and  antifpaf- 
modic,  to  procure  a  calm  fltcp  and  gentle  fweat,  with¬ 
out  heating,  or  agitating  the  body,  as  has  been  ob- 
ltrved  in  treating  of  the  animal  oil.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  falts  and  fpirits  rnuft  differ,  not  on¬ 
ly  according  to  the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain,  but 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  oil  itfclf  in  its  different 
nates. 

The  volatile  fair  and  fpirits,  as  firfi  difiilled,  are  of 
a  brbwn  colour,  and  a  very  offenfive  fmell  :  by  re¬ 
peated  re  deification,  as  directed  in  the  procefies  akove 
fet  down,,  they  lefe  great  part  of  the  oil  on  which 
thefe  qualities  depend,  the  fait  becomes  white,  the  fpi- 
nt  limpid  as  water,  and  of  a  grateful  odour;  and  this 
is  the  mark  of  fufficientredi  fixation. 

It  has  oeen  objeded  to  the  repeated  rectification  of 
thefe  preparations,  that,  by  ft  para  ting  the  oil,  it  ren¬ 
ders. them  fimilar  to  the  pure  fait  and  fpirit  offal  am¬ 
moniac,  which  are  procurable  at  an  eafier  rate.  But 
the  intention  is  not  to  purify  them  wholly  from  the 
oil,  but  to  feparate  the  grofler  part,  and  to  fubtilize 
the  reft,  fo  as  to  bring  it  towards  the  fame  fiate  as 
when  the  oil  is  rectified  by  itfeif.  The  reaificaiion  of 
fpirit  of  hart  (horn  has  been  repeated  twenty  times 
fueceffivcly,  and  found  ftili  to  participate  of  oil,  but 
of  an  oil  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  firlt 
diftdlation. 

The  redified  oils,  in  long  keeping,  become  again 
fetid.  The  falts  and  fp  irits  alfo,  however  carefully 
redified,  fuffer  in  length  of  time  the  fame  change  ; 
refuming  their  original  brown  colour  and  ill  fmell  ;  a 
proof  that  the  rectification  is  far  from  having  divefted- 
them  of  oil.  Any  intentions,  however,  which  they  are 
thus  capable  of  rmfwering,  may  be  as  effeduaily  ac¬ 
compli filed  by  a  mixture  of  the  volatile  alkali  with  the 
animal  oil,  in  its  redified  fiate,  *  to  any  extent  that 
may  be  thought  neceffary. 

Vitriolated  kali .  L. 


Take  of  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftiilation  of 
the  nitrous  acid,  two  pounds.  Difiilled  water,  two 
gallons.  Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a  flrong 
fire  in  an  open  veffel ;  then  boil  it  a  little  while  in 
the  water ;  ftrain  and  fet  the  liquor  afide  to  cry- 
ftallize. 

The  fait  thus  formed  is  the  fame  with  the  vitriolated 
tartar  of  the  I?* ft  edition  of  the  Dondon  pharmacopoeia; 
but  it  is  now  prepared  in  a  cheaper  and  eafier  manner, 
at  leaft  for  thofe  who  diftil  the  nitrous  acid.  In  both 
ways  a  neutral  is  formed,  con  filling  of  the  fixed  vege- 
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table  alkali',  united  to  tbe  vitriolic  acid.  But  a  f, mi- 
lar  compound  may  alfo  be  obtained  by  the  following 
procefs  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

Vitriolated  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  commonly  called  vt- 
triolated  tartar .  L. 

Take  of  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fia  times  its  weight 
of  water,  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  Put  it.  into  a  ca¬ 
pacious  glafs  vefTel,  and  gradually  drop  into  it,  ot 
purified  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  diluted  with  .fix  “ 
its  weight  of  water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  t  0- 
rouehly  to  neutralize  the  acid.  The  effervefcence 
being  finifhed,  ftrain  the  liquor  through  paper} 
and  after  proper  evaporation,  fet  it  afide  to  cry- 
It  ftlllZe. 

The  operator  ought  to  take  care  that  the  vapour 
feparated  during  the  effervefcence  (hall  not  be  applied, 
to  his  noftrils  ;  as  fixed  air,  when  applied  to  the  ol- 
faftory  nerves,  is  highly  deleterious  to  life. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  one  of  the  lead  troublefome 
ways  of  preparing  this  fait.  The  Edinburgh  college, 
in  their  former  editions,  ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be 
dropped  into  the  alkaline  :  by  the  convcrfe  procedure 
now  received,  it  is  obvioufiy  more  eafy  to  fecure  a- 
gainft  a  redundance  of  acidity  ;  and  for  the  greater 
certainty  in  this  point,  it  may  be  expedient,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs,  to  drop  in  a  little  more  of  the  al¬ 
kaline  ley  than  the  ceffation  of  the  effervefcence  feems 

to  require.  .  . 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  fame  pharmacopoeia,  the 
acid  was  d hefted  to  be  diluted  only  with  its  equal 
weight  of  water,  and  the  alkali  with  that  quantity  of 
water  which  it  is  capable  of  imbibing  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  By  that  imperfeftion  there  was  not  water 
enough  to  keep  the  vitriolated  tartar  diffolved  ;  on 
which  account,  as  fad  as  the  alkali  was  neutralized 
by  the  acid,  a  great  part  fell  to  the  bottom  in  a 
powdery  form.  In  order  to  obtain  perfeft  and  well 
formed  cryllals,  the  liquor  fhould  not  be  fet  in  the 
cold,  but  continued  in  moderate  heat,  fuch  a3  the 
"hand  can  fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water  may  (lowly  eva- 

P0K  remarkable,  that  although  the  vitriolic  acid 
End  fixed  alkaline  fait  do  each  readily  unite  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  ftrongly  attract  moifture,  even  from  the  air, 
yet  the  neutral  refulting  from  the  combination  of  thefe 
two,  vitriolated  tartar,  is  one  of  the  falts  moft  difficult 
of  folution,  very  little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  cold 
water. 

Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmall  dofes,  as  a  lcruple  or  half 
a  dram,  is  an  ufeful  aperient ;  in  large  ones,  as  four  or 
five  drams,  a  mild  cathartic,  which  doe3  not  pafs  off  fo 
liaflily  as  the  hitter  cathartic  fal  or  fait  of  Glauber,  and 
feems  to  extend  its  a&ion  further.  The  wholefale  deal- 
era  in  medicines  have  commonly  fubftituted  for  it  an 
article  otherwife  almoft  ufelefo  in  their  fhops,  the  re- 
fiduum  of  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre;  .  This  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  venial  fraud,  if  the  fpirit  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  as  formerly  dire&ed,  and  the  refiduum  diffolved 
and  cryftallized  :  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one  if  che 
vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in  an  over  proportion,  and 
the.  caput  mortuum  employed  without  cryftalliz’ation  ; 
the  fait  in  this  cafe,  inftead  of  a  mild  neutral  one,  of 
a  moderately  bitter  tafte,  proving  highly  acid.  The 
purchaser  ought  therefore  to  infift  on^the  fait  being  in 
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a  cryftallme  form.  The  cry  dais  when  perfeft  are  6b-  Prepar*. 
long,  with  fix  flat  files,  and  term, nated  at  each  end  £"? 
by  a  fix-fided  pyramid:  fome  appear  compoled  of  twot'ong< 
pyramids  joined  together  by  the  bafes  ;  and  many,  in  -  -v— ' 
the  moft  perfeft  cryftallizations  we  have  feen,  are  very 
irregular.  They  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  fea-falt,  for  which  they  have  fometimes  been 
miftaken. 

Salt  of  many  virtues .  E. 

Take  nitre  in  powder,  flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each 
equal  parts.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  injeft 
the  mixture  by  little  and  little  at  a  time  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible  :  tbe  deflagration  being  over,  let  the 
fait  cool,  after  which  it  is  to  be  put  up  in  a  glafa 
veffel  well  fhut.  The  fait  may  be  purified,  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  warm  water,  filtering  the  folution,  and 
exhaling  it  to  drynefs,  or  by  cryftallizatipn. 

This  is  another  method  of  uniting  the.vitriolic  acid 
with  the  common  vegetable  fixed  alkali.  Both  the 
nitre  and  the  fulphur  are  decompounded  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  fulphur,  detonate  together,  and  are  dilfi- 
pated;  while  the  acid  of  the  fulphur  (which,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  acid) 
remains  combined  with  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre. 

The  fhops  accordingly  have  fubftituted  the  foregoing 
preparation  for  the  fal  pochyreft. 

Vitriolated  natron .  L. 

Take  of  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  muriatic  acid,  two  pounds;  diftilled  water, 
two  pints  and  an  half.  Burn  out  the  fupeifiuous 
acid  with  a  ftrong  fire  in  an  open  vefTel ;  then  boil 
it  for  a  little  in  the  water:  ftrain  the  folution,  and 
fet  it  by  to  cryflalllze. 

Vitriolated  foda,  commonly  called  cathartic  fait  of 
Glauber .  E. 
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Diflblve  in  warm  water  the  mafs  which  remains  after  2 32 
the  diftillation  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt  :  filter  the  folu¬ 
tion,  and  cryftallize  the  fait.  . 

The  directions  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  fait, 
long  known  by  the  name  of  fal  mirabile  Glauber  1,  are 
neatly  the  fame  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  both  colleges; 
but  thofe  of  the  London  college  are  to  be  preferred, 
as  being  moft  accurate  and  explicit. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  it  was  ordered,  that  if  the. cryftals  (obtained  a3 
above)  proved  too  fharp,  they  fhould  be  again  diffolved 
in  water,  and  the  filtered  liquor  evaporated  to  fuch  a 
pitch  only  as  may  difpofe  the  fait  to  cryftallize.  But 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  the  cryftals  proving  too 
fharp,  even  when  the  fpirit  of  fait  is  made  with  the 
largeft  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol  dire&ed  under  that 
procefs.  The  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryftalli¬ 
zation  is  indeed  very  acid  ;  and  with  regard  to  this 
preparation,  it  is  convenient  it  fhould  be  fo;  tor  other- 
wife  the  cryftals  will  be  very  fmall,  and  likewife  in  a 
fmall  quantity.  Where  a  fufficient  proportion  of  oil 
of  vitriol  has  net  been  employed  in  the  diftillation  of 
the  fpirit,  it  is  necefiary  to  add  fome  to  the  liquor,  in 
order  to  promote  the  cryftallization  of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  cathartic  fait ,  which  this  fait  has  often 
had,  exprcfics  its  medical  virtues.  Taken  from  half 
8  aft 
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an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  it  proves  a  mild  and 
ufeful  purgative  ;  and  in  fmaller  dofes,  largely  diluted, 
a  ferviceable  aperient  and  diuretic.  The  drops  fre* 
'  quently  fubftitute  for  it  the  bitter  cathartic  fait, 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  but  fomewhat 
more  unpleafant,  and,  as  is  faid,  lefs  mild  in  operation. 
They  are  very  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  each  other, 
by  the  effedl  of  alkaline  falts  upon  folutions  of  them. 
The  folutions  of  Glauber’s  fait  fuffer  no  vifible  change 
from  this  addition,  its  own  bails  being  a  true  fixed  al- 
kali  :  but  the  folution  of  the  bitter  cathartic  fait 
grows  inftantly  white  and  turbid;  its  balls,  which  is 
an  earth,  being  extricated  copioufly  by  the  alkaline 
fait. 


pharmacy. 


Purified  nitre,  L. 

Take  of  nitre  two  pounds ;  diftilled  water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water  till  it  be  diflolved;  ftrain 
the  folution,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

.  Common  nitre  contains  ufually  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  fea-falt,  which  in  this  procefs  is  feparated,  the 
fea  fait  remaining  diflolved  after  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nitre  has  cryftallized.  The  cryflals  which  (hoot 
after  the  firft  evaporation  are  large,  regular,  and  pure: 
but  when  the  remaining  liquor  is  further  evaporated, 
and  this  repeated  a  fecond  or  third  time,  the  cryflals 
prove  at  length  fmall,  imperfect,  and  tipt  with  little 
cubical  cryflals  of  fea-falt. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  ftate  wherein  -it  is  firft 
extrafted  from  the  earths  impregnated  with  it,  is  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  manner,  there  remains  at  laft  a  liquor,  call¬ 
ed  mother-ley ,  which  will  no  longer  afford  any  cryflals. 

This  appears  to  participate  of  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids,  and  to  contain  an  earthy  matter  diflolved  by 
thofe  acids.  On  adding  alkaline  lixivia,  the  earth  is 
precipitated ;  and  when  thoroughly  wafhed  with  wa¬ 
ter,  proves  infipid.  If  the  liquor  be  evaporated  to 
drynefs,  a  bitterifh  faline  matter  is  left  ;  which  being 
ftrongly  calcined  in  a  crucible,  parts  with  the  acids, 
and  becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  infipid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated  as  an  excellent  pur¬ 
gative,  in  the  dofe  of  a  dram  or  two  ;  and,  in  fmaller 
dofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hypochondriacal  and  other  dif- 
orders.  This  medicine  was  for  fome  time  kept  a  great 
fecret,  under  the  name  of  magnefia  alba ,  nitrous  panacea , 

Count  Palma* s  powder ,  il polvere  albo  Romano,  poudre  de 
Sentinelli ,  &c.  till  Lancifl  made  it  public  in  his  notes  on 
the  Metallotheca  Vaticana .  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a  portion  of  the  lime  com¬ 
monly  added  in  the  elixation  of  nitre  at  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nitre- works:  but  though  the  fpecimens  of  mag- 
nefia  examined  by  Neumann,  and  fome  of  that  which 
has  lately  been  brought  hither  from  abroad,  gave  plain 
marks  of  a  calcareous  nature  ;  yet  the  true  magnefia 
muft  be  an  earth  of  a  different  kind,  calcareous  earths 
being  rather  aftringent  than  purgative.  The  earthy 

bafis  of  the  bitter  cathartic  fait  is  found  to  have  the  and  put  into  water  ;  and  as  Toon  as  it  begins  to  par.t 

freplv  with  ifs  blark  cnlnur.  the 


Acetated  kali,  L. 

Take  of  kali  one  pound  ;  boil  it  with  a  How  fire  in 
our  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  diftilled  vinegar; 
the  enervefcence  ceafing,  let  there  be  added  at  dif- 
erent  times  more  diftilled  vinegar,  until  the  Taft  vi¬ 
negar  being  nearly  evaporated,  the  addition  of  frefh 
will  excite  no  effervefcence,  which  will  happen  when 
about  twenty  pounds  of  diftilled  vinegar  are  confu- 
med  ;  afterwards  let  it  be  dried  flowly.  An  im- 
pure  fait  will  be  left,  which  melt  for  a  little  while 
w>th  a  flow  fire  ;  then  let  it  be  diflolved  in  water, 
and  filtered  through  paper.  If  the  fufion  has  been 
rightly  performed,  the  ftrained  liquor  will  be  co- 
lourlefs  ;  if  otherwife,  of  a  brown% colour.  Laftly, 
evaporate  this  liquor  with  a  flow  fire,  in  a  very 
(hallow  glafs  veflH ;  frequently,  ftirring  the  mafs, 
that  the  fait  may  be  more  completely  dried,  which 
mould  be  kept  in  a  veffel  clofe  flopped.  The  fait 
ought  to  be  very  white,  and  difTolve  wholly,  both 
m  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any 
i  feces.  If  the  fait,  although  white,  fhould  depofite 
any  feces  in  fpirit  of  wine,  that  folution  in  the  fpi- 
nt  fhould  be  filtered  through  paper,  and  the  fait 
again  dried. 

Acetated  fixed  vegetable  a/kali,  commonly  called  regenera - 
ted  tartar,  E. 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar  one  pound  ;  boil  it  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  in  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  i\L 
flilled  vinegar ;  add  more  diftilled  vinegar  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  till  on  the  watery  part  of  the  former 
quantity  being  nearly  difiipated  by  evaporation,  the 
new  addition  of  vinegar  ceafes  to  raife  any  effer- 
vefcence.  This.happens  when  about  twenty  pounds 
by  weight  of  diftilled  vinegar  has  been  confumed. 
The  impure  fait  remaining  after  the  exficcation,  is 
to  be  liquefied  with  a  gentle  heat  for  a  fliort  time, 
and  it  is  proper  that  it  fhould  only  be  for  a  fhort 
time  ;  then  diffolve  it  in  water,  and  ftrain  through 
paper.  If  the  liquefaction  ha6  been  properly  per¬ 
formed,  the  ftrained  liquor  will  be.  limpid  ;  but  if 
otherwife,  of  a  brown  colour.  Evaporate  this  liquor 
with  a  vtry  gentle  heat  in  a  fhallow  glafs  veffel,  oc- 
cafionally  ftirring  the  fait  as  it  becomes  dry,  that 
its  moifture  may  fooner  be  difiipated.  Then  put  it 
up  into  a  veffel  very  clofely  flopped,  to  prevent  it 
from  liquefyingin  the  air. 

This  fait  had  formerly  the  name  of  diuretic  fait  m 
the  London  pharmacopoeia;  but  that  which  they  now 
employ,  or  perhaps  in  preference  to  it,  the  name  of 
potajfa  acetata ,  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  it3  nature. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is  not  a  little  irouble- 
fome-  The  operator  muft  be  particularly  careful,  in 
melting  it,  not  to  ufe  a  great  beat,  or  to  keep  it  long 
liquefied  :  a  little  fhould  be  occafionally  taken  out. 
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properties  aferibed  to  the  true  magnefia  of  nitre,  and 
appears  to  be  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  earth  :  from 
that  fait  therefore  this^  medicine  is  now  prepared,  as 
will  be  feen  hereafter.  The  magnefia  alba  differs  from 
calcareous  earths,  in  having  a  lef3  powerful  attraction 
for  fixed  air,  and  in  not  becoming  cauftic  by  .calcina¬ 
tion. 

Vol.  XIV.  Parti. 


freely  with  its  black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be  remo¬ 
ved  from  the  fire.  In  the  laft  drying,  the  heat  muft 
not  be  fo  great  as  to  melt  it ;  otherwife  it  v\  ill  not 
prove  totally  foluble.  If  the  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine 
be  exficcated,  and  the  remaining  fait  liquefied  with  a 
very  gentle  fire,  it  gains  the  leafy  appearance  which 
has  procured  it  the  name  terra  f oh  at  a, 

X  x  I* 
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In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  corre- 
fpondents  of  the  French  Academy,  lately  publilhed, 

Mr  Cadet  has  given  a  method  of  making  the  fait 
white  at  the  firft  evaporation,  without  the  trouble  of 
any  farther  purification.  He  obferves,  that  the  brown 
colour  depends  on  the  oily  matter  of  the  vinegar  being 
burnt  by  the  heat  commonly  employed  in  the  evapo¬ 
ration  ;  and  his  improvement  confftb  in  jjiminiftiing 
the  heat  at  the  time  that  this  burning  is  liable  to 
happen.  The  procefs  he  recommends  is  as  follows  : 
Difiolve  a  pound  of  fait  of  tartar  in  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  water  ;  filter  the  folution,  and  add  by 
degrees  as  much  diftilled  vinegar  as  will  faturatc  it, 
or  a  little  more.  Set  the  liquor  to  evaporate  in  a 
ftone-ware  veffel  in  a  gentle  heat,  not  fo  ftrong  as 
to  make  it  boil.  When  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  the  reft  of  the  procefs  muft  be  finiihed  in  a 
water-bath.  The  liquor  acquires  by  degrees  an  oily 
confidence,  and  a  pretty  deep  biown  colour;  but 
the  pellicle  or  feum  on  the  top  looks  whitiffi,  and 
when  taken  off  and  cooled,  appears  a  congeries  of 
little  brilliant  filver-like  plates.  The  matter  is  to  be 
kept  continually  ftirring,  till  it  be  wholly  changed 
into  this  white  flaky  matter  ;  the  complete  drying 
of  which  is  moft  conveniently  effe&ed  in  a  warm 
oven. 

We  (hall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  whether 
the  pure  or  impure  fait  is  preferable  as  a  medicine  ; 
©bferving  only,  that  the  latter  is  more  of  a  faponace- 
ous  nature,  the  former  more  acrid,  though  fomewhat 
more  agreeable  to  the  ftomach.  Mr  Cadet  reckotis 
the  fait  prepared  in  his  method  fuperior  both  to  the 
brown  and  white  forts  made  in  the  common  way,  as 
poffeffing  both  the  oily  quality  of  the  one  and  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  other,  and  as  being  always  uni¬ 
form  or  of  the  fame  power  :  whereas  the  others  are 
liable  to  vary  confiderably,  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  employed  in  the  evaporation.  They  are  all  me¬ 
dicines  of  great  efficacy,  and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic,  or  powerfully 
diuretic  :  few  of  the  faline  deobftruents  come  up  to 
them  in  virtue.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram  or  two.  A  bare  mixture,  however,  of  alkaline 
fait  and  vinegar,  without  exficcation,  is  not  perhaps 
much  inferior  as  a  medicine  to  the  more  elaborate  fait. 
Two  dratns  of  the  alkali,  faturated  with  vinegar,  have 
been  known  to  occafion  ten  or  twelve  ftools  in  hydro¬ 
pic  cafes,  and  a  plentiful  difeharge  of  urine,  without 
any  inconvenience. 

Water  of  acetated  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  ammonia,  by  weight,  two  ounces ;  diftilled 
vinegar,  four  pints  ;  or  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
faturate  the  ammonia.  Mix. 
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This  is  an  excellent  aperient  faline  liquor,  Taken  Prepara- 
warm  in  bed,  it  proves  commonly  a  powerful  diapho.^ 
retie  or  fudorific  ;  and  as  it  operates  without  heat,  ittiJX!/ 
has  place  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diforders,  where  . — y— 
medicines  of  the  warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  procuring 
fweat,  aggravate  the  di (temper.  Its  aftion  may  like- 
wife  be  determined  to  the  kidney?,  by  walking  about 
in  a  cool  air.  The  common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce,  ei¬ 
ther  by  itfelf,  or  along  with  other  medicines  adapted 
to  the  intention.  Its  ftrength  is  not  a  little  precari¬ 
ous,  depending  much  on  that  of  the  vinegar  ;  an  in¬ 
convenience  which  cannot  eafilv  be  obviated,  for  the 
faline  matter  is  not  reducible  to  the  form  of  a  concrete 
fait* 

T ’art arize d  halt .  L. 


Take  of  kali  one  pound ;  cryftals  of  tartar,  three  pounds; 
diftilled  water,  boiling,  one  gallon.  To  the  fait, 
diffolved  in  water,  throw  in  gradually  the  cry ilali 
of  tartar,  powdered  :  filter  the  liquor,  when  cold, 
through  paper  :  and,  after  due  evaporation,  fet  it 
apart  to  cryftallize. 

Tartarized  vegetable  fixed  alkali ,  commonly  called  foluble 
tartar.  E. 


238 


Spirit  of  Minder  crus.  E. 

237  Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile  alkaline  fait  of  fal 
ammoniac,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  diftilled  vi¬ 
negar  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes  ;  occafionally  ftir¬ 
ring  the  mixture  to  promote  the  action  of  the  vi- 
cegar  on  the  fait. 

,  Though  this  article  has  long  been  known  by  the 
name  o i  Spiritus  Mindereri.  fo  called  from  the  inven¬ 
tor  ;  yet  that  employed  by  the  London  college  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  preferable,  as  giving  a  proper  idea  of  its  con- 
f ‘tuent  parta. 


Take  of  purified  fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait  one  pound;  - 
water,  15  pounds.  To  the  fait  diffolved  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  gradually  add  cryftals  of  tartar  in  fine 
powder,  as  long  as  the  addition  thereof  raifes  any 
effervefcence,  which  almoft  ceafes  before  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  alkaline  fait  hath  been  inje&ed  ; 
then  drain  the  cooled  liquor  through  paper,  and 
after  due  evaporation  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps  preferable  for  this 
operation  to  the  cryftals  ufually  met  with.  Its  impu¬ 
rities  can  here  be  no  obje&ion  ;  fince  it  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  depurated  by  the  fubfeqiienr  filtration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medicine  by  either  of  the' 
above  methods  is  very  eafy  ;  though  fome  chcmifts 
have  rendered  it  fufficiently  troublefome,  by  a  nicety 
which  is  not  at  all  wanted.  They  infift  upon  hitting 
the  very  exadft  point  of  faturation  between  the  alkaline 
fait  and  the  acid  of  the  tartar  ;  and  caution  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  be  extremely  careful,  when  he  comes  near  this 
mark,  left  by  imprudently  adding  too  large  a  portion 
of  either,  he  render  the  fait  too  acid  or  too  alkaline. 

If  the  liquor  be  fuffered  to  cool  a  little  before  it  be 
committed  to  the  filter,  and  then  properly  exhaled  and 
cryftallized,  no  error  of  this  kind  can  happen,  though 
the  faturation  fliould  not  be  very  exactly  hit  :  for  fince 
cryftals  of  tartar  are  very  difficultly  foluble  even  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  diffolved  therein  concrete 
again  upon  the  liquor’s  growing  cold,  if  any  more  of 
them  has  been  employed  than  is  taken  up  by  the  alkali, 
this  fuperfluous  quantity  will  be  left  upon  the  filter  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  too  much  yf  the  alkali 
has  been  ufed,  it  wilt  remain  uncryftallized.  The  cry- 
ftallization  of  this  fait  indeed  cannot  be  effected  with¬ 
out  a  good  deal  of  trouble  :  it  13  therefore  moft  con¬ 
venient  to  let  the  acid  fait  prevail  at  firft  ;  to  fepa- 
rate  the  fuperfluous  quantity,  by  fuffering  the  li¬ 
quor  to  cool  a  little  before  filtration  ;  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  total  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  which 
will  leave  behind  it  the  neutral  fait  required.  The  moft 
proper  veffel  for  this  purpofe  is  a  ftonc-ware  enc  ;  iron 
difcolours  the  fait. 

Soluble 
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prepara-  Soluble  tartar,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  half  a  dram,  or 
tions  and  a  ^ram,  {s  a  milci  cooling  aperient :  two  or  three  drams 
Compofi-  commoniy  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  an  ounce  proves  pret- 
k°nS*^  i  ty  flrongly  purgative.  It  has  been  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  purgative  for  maniacal  and  melancholic 
patients.  Malouin  fays,  it  is  equal  in*  purgative  virtue 
to  the  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber.  It  is  an  ufeful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  purgatives  of  the  reffnous  kind,  as  it  pro¬ 
motes  their  operation,  and  at  the  fame  time  tends  to 
correft  their  griping  quality.  But  it  muft  never  be 
given  in  conjunftion  with  any  acid  ;  for  all  acids  de¬ 
compound  it,  abforbing  its  alkaline  fait,  and  precipi¬ 
tating  the  tartar.  On  this  account  it  is  improper  to 
join  it  to  tamarinds,  or  fuch  like  acid  fruits  ;  which  is 
too  often  done  in  the  extemporaneous  prafticc  of  thofe 
phyfieians  who  are  fond  of  mixing  different  cathartics 
together. 

Tartarized  natron.  L. 

240  Take  of  natron,  20  ounces  ;  cryftals  of  tartar,  pow¬ 

dered,  2  pounds  ;  diffilled  water,  boiling,  10  pints. 
DifTolve  the  natron  in  the  water,  and  gradually  add 
the  cryffals  of  tartar  :  filter  the  liquor  through  pa¬ 
per  ;  evaporate,  and  fet  it  afidc  to  cryftallize. 

T artarized  foda ,  commonly  called  Rochet  fait.  E. 

241  The  Rochel  fait  may  be  prepared  from  purified  fofiil 

alkaline  fait  and  cryftals  of  tartar,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  directed  for  the  foluble  tartar. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  foluble  tartar,  made  with  the  fait 
of  kali  or  foda,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  mineral  al¬ 
kali,  or  bafis  of  fea-falt.  It  cryftailizes  far  more  eafi- 
ly  than  the  preceding  preparation,  and  does  not,  like 
it,  grow  moift  in  the  air.  It  is  alfo  confiderably  lefs 
purgative,  but  is  equally  decompounded  by  acids.  It 
appears  to  be  a  very  elegant  fa  t,  and  begins  now  to 
come  into  efteem  in  this  countiy,  as  it  has  long  been 
in  France. 

Pur  if  cation  of  alum.  L. 

242  Take  of  alum,  one  pound;  chalk,  one  dram. by  weight; 

diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  a  little,  ftrain, 

-  and  fet  the  liquor  afide  to  cryftallize. 

We  have  already  offered  fome  obfervations  on  alum 
(fire  I^lum)  ;  an  J  in  general  ue  may  fay  that  it  comes 
from  the  alum  works  in  England  in  a  (late  of  fucli  purity 
as  to  be  fit  for  every  purpofe  in  medicine  :  according¬ 
ly  we  do  not  obferve  that  the  purification  of  alum  has 
a  place  in  any  other  pharmacopoeias  ;  but  by  the  pre- 
fent  procefs  it  will  be  freed,  not  only  from  different 
impurities,  but  alfo  from  fuperabundant  acid. 

Burnt  alum .  L.  E. 

2 q.3  Take  of  alum,  half  a  pound.  Burn  it  in  an  earthen  vef- 

fel  fo  long  as  it  bubbles. 

This,  with  ft  rift  propriety,  ought  rather  perhaps 
to  be  called  dried  alum  than  burnt  alum  ;  for  the  only 
efleft  of  the  burning  here  direfted  is  to  expel  the  wa¬ 
ter.  In  this  ftate  it  is  fo  acrid  as  to  be  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  efeharotic  ;  and  it  is  with  this  intention 
chiefly  that  it  has  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias :  but 
it  has  fometimes  alfo  been  taken  internally,  particularly 
in  cafes  of  cholic. 

Salt  or  fugar  of  milk .  Succ. 

244  Take  of  the  whey  of  milk,  prepared  by  runnet,  any 
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quantity:  let  it  be  boiled  over  a  moderate  fire  to^epara- 
the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup  ;  then  put  it  in  a  cold  p0KS  an,r 
place,  that  cryftals  may  be  formed.  Let  the  fluid 
which  remains  be  again  managed  in  the  fame  man*  — — y— 
ner,  and  let  the  cryftals  formed  be  wa filed  with  cold 
water. 

It  has  been  by  fome  imagined,  that  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  one  milk  over  another  depends  on  its  con¬ 
taining  a  larger  proportion  of  this  faline  or  facehartne 
part  ;  and  particularly,  that  upon  this  the  reputed  vir¬ 
tues  of  afs  milk  depend.  Hence  this  preparation  hag 
been  greatly  celebrated  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  but 
it  is  far  from  anfwering  what  has  been  expefted  from 
it.  It  has  little  fweetnefs,  and  is  difficult  of  folution  in 
water.  A  faline  fubftance,  much  better  deferving  the 
name  of  fugar,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  new 
milk,  particularly  that  of  the  afs,  to  drynefs,  digefting 
the  dry  matter  in  water  till  the  water  has  extrafted  its 
foluble  parts,  and  then  infpiffating  the  filtered  liquor. 

This  preparation  is  of  great  fweetnefs,  though  neither 
white  nor  cryftalline  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the  pure 
cryflallizable  parts  of  milk  that  its  medicinal  virtues 
refide  $  and  fo  little  reliance  is  put  on  it  as  a  medicine, 
tha'*  it  has  no  place  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeias  ;  although  it  long  has  flood,  and  flill  ftands, 
in  the  foreign  ones. 

Salt  of  forrel.  ,Suec. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  expreffed  juice  of  the  leaves  245 
of  wood  forrel  ;  let  it  boil  gently,  that  the  feculent 
matter  may  be  feparated  ;  then  ftrain  it  till  it  be 
clear,  and  after  this  boil  it  on  a  moderate  fire  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  fyrup.  Put  it  into  long- necked 
glafs  veffels,  and  place  it  in  a  cold  fituation  that  it 
may  cryftallize.  Let  thefe  cryftals  be  diffolved  in 
water,  and  again  formed  into  purer  ores. 

To  make  the  forrel  yield  its  juice  readily,  it  ftiould 
be  cut  to  pieces,  and  well  bruifed  in  a  fmall  mortar, 
before  it  be  committed  to  the  prefs.  The  magma 
which  remains  in  the  bag  flill  retaining  no  inconfidtr- 
able  quantity  of  faline  matter,  may  be  advantageoufiy 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  decobtion  added  to  the  ex- 
prefted  juice.  The  whole  may  be  afterwards  depurated 
together,  either  by  the  method  above  direfted,  or  by 
running  the  liquor  feveial  times  through  a  linen  cloth. 

In  fome  cafes  the  addition  of  a  confiderable  portion  of 
water  is  neceffary,  that  the  juice,  thus  diluted,  may 
part  the  more  freely  with  its  feculencies  ;  bn  the  re¬ 
paration  of  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs  much  de¬ 
pends.  .  , 

The  evaporation  fhould  be  performed  either  in  mal¬ 
low  glafs  bafons,  or  in  fuch  eaithen  ones  as  are  of  a 
compaft  clofe  texture  ;  fuch  are  thofe  ufually  called 
/lone -'ware.  The  common  earthen  veffels  are  fubjeft 
to  have  their  glazing  corroded,  and  are  fo  extremely 
porous,  as  readily  to  imbibe  and  retain  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  liquor  ;  metallic  veffels  are  particularly  apt 
to  be  corroded  by  thefe  acid  kinds  of  juices.  . 

Thefe  juices  are  fo  vifeid,  and  abound  fo  much  with 
heterogeneous  matter,  of  a  quite  different  nature  from 
any  thing  faline,  that  a  pellicle,  or  pure  faline  incru- 
ftation  upon  the  furface,  is  in  vain  expefted..  Boer- 
haave,  therefore,  and  the  more  expert  writers  in  phar¬ 
maceutical  chemiftry,  with  great  judgment  direft  the 
evaporation  of  the  fuperfluous  moifture  to  be  continued 
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until  the  matter  has  acquired  the  confiftence  of  cream, 
if  it  be  now  fufFered  to  ftand  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
warm  place,  it  will,  notwithftanding  the  former  depu¬ 
rations,  depofite  a  frefh  fediment,  from  which  it  fhould 
be  warily  decanted  before  it  be  put  into  the  veflel  in 
which  it  is  defigned  to  be  cryftallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed  earthen  veflel  as  pre¬ 
ferable  for  this  purpofe  to  a  glafs  one  ;  the  fmoothnefs 
of  the  latter  being  fuppofed  to  hinder  the  fait  from 
flicking  thereto  ;  while  the  juice  eafily  infinuating  it- 
felf  into  the  pores  of  the  former,  has  a  great  advantage 
of  (hooting  its  faline  fpicula  to  the  Tides.  Others 
flightly  incruflate  the  Tides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
veflel  they  employ  with  a  certain  mineral  fait,  which 
greatly  difpofe?  the  juice  to  cryftallizc,  to  which  ofit- 
felf  it  is  very  averfe  ;  but  this  addition  is,  with  regard 
to  its  medical  virtue,  quite  different  from  the  fait  here 
intended. 

The  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryftallization 
may  be  depurated  by  a  gentle  colature,  and  after  due 
infpiflation  fet  to  (hoot  again  ;  when  a  farther  produce 
of  crvftals  will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  this  fait  is  very  tedious  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  fait  which  the  juices  afford  i  »  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall :  hence  they  are  hardly  ever  made  or  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  fhops.  They  may  be  fomewhat  fooner 
feparated  from  the  mucilage  and  other  feculencies, 
by  clarification  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  by  adding 
very  pure  white  clay. 

In  the  manner  above  defcribed,  falt3  may  alfo- be 
obtained  from  other  acid,  auftere,  and  bitterifh  plants. 
Which  contain  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil. 

The  virtues  of  the  eflential  falts  have  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  determined  from  experience.  This  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  they  do  not,  as  has  been  fup. 
pofed,  poflefs  the  virtues  of  the  fubje&s  entire,  except¬ 
ing  only  the  acids  and  fweets.  The  others  feem  to 
be  almoft  all  of  them  nearly  fimilar,  whatever  plant 
they  were  obtained  from.  In  watery  extra&s  of  worm¬ 
wood,  carduus,  camomile,  and  many  other  vegetables, 
kept  for  fome  time  in  a  foft  ftate,  there  may  be  obfer- 
ved  fine  faline  efHoi  efcences  on  the  furface,  which 
have  all  nearly  the  fame  tafte,  fomewhat  of  the  nitrous 
kind.  They  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  in  reality  no 
more  than  an  impure  fpecies  of  volatile  nitre  (that  is, 
a  fait  compofed  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  volatile  alkali): 
thofe  which  were  examined  by  the  chemifts  of  the 
French  academy  deflagrated  in  the  fire,  and  being  tri¬ 
turated  with  fixed  alkali,  exhaled  an  urinous  odour ; 
plain  marks  of  their  containing  thofe  two  ingredients. 
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Acid  fait  of  borax .  Suec. 

Take  of  borax,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  warm  fpring- 
water,  one  pound.  Mix  them  in  a  glafs  veflel,  that 
the  borax  may  be  diflolved  ;  then  pour  into  it  three 
drams  of  the  concentrated  acid  of  vitriol :  evaporate 
the  liquor  till  a  pellicle  appears  upon  it ;  after  this 
let  it  remain  at  reft  till  the  cryftals  be  formed.  Let 

Wafh!d  ccdd  watcrJ  and  kept  for  ufe. 
This  fait,  which  has  long  been  known  by  the  title 
ot  the  fedative fait  of  H ombergy  is  not  unfrequently  formed 
by  fublimation  :  but  the  procefs  by  cryftallization  here 
direfted  is  lefs  troublefome,  though  the  fait  proves 
generally  lefs  white,  and  is  apt  likewife  to  retain  a 
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part  of  Glauber’s  fait,  efpecially  if  the  evaporation  be  Prepara- 
long  protra&ed.  tions  and 

The  fait  of  borax  to  the  tafte  appears  to  be  a  neu-  9omP°G- 
tral ;  but  when  it  is  examined  by  alkalis,  it  fhows  the tl0nS’  T 
properties  of  an  acid,  efFervefcing,  uniting,  and  cry- 
flallizing  with- them,  and  it  deftroys  their  alkaline  qua¬ 
lity.  It  diffolves  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  al¬ 
though  not  very  readily  in  either. 

The  virtues  attributed  to  it  may  in  fome  degree  be 
inferred  from  the  name  of  fedatwe ,  by  which  it  was 
long  diftinguifhed.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  mil  l 
anodyne,  to  diminifh  febrile  heat,  to  prevent  or  re¬ 
move  delirium,  and  to  allay,  at  leaft  for  fome  time, 
fpafmodical  affe&ions,  particularly  thofe  which  are  the 
attendants  of  hypochondriaiis  and  hyfteria.  It  may  be 
given  in  doles  from  two  to  twenty  grains. 

Purified fal  ammoniac .  Suec. 

Diflolve  fal  ammoniac  in  fpring-water;  flrain  the  li¬ 
quor  through  paper  ;  evaporate  it  to  drynefs  in  a  *** 
glafs  veflel  by  means  of  a  moderate  fire. 

The  fal  ammoniac  imported  from  the  Mediterranean 
often  contains  fuch  impurities  as  to  render  the  above 
procefs  neceflary  ;  but  that  which  is  prepared  in  Bri¬ 
tain  from  foot  and  fe*-falt,  is  in  general  brought  to 
market  in  a  ftate  of  very  great  purity.  Hence  this 
procefs  is  now  altogether  omitted  both  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  It  furnifhes,  however, 
when  neceflary,  an  eafy  and  effedtual  mode  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  pure  ammonia  muriata. 


Chap.  VIII.  Magnefta . 


White  magnefa. 

Take  of  bitter  purging  fait,  kali,  each  two  pounds  ; 
diftilled  water,  boiling,  20  pints.  Diflolve  the  bit-  * 
ter  fait  and  the  kali  feparatdy  in  10  pints  of  water, 
and  filter  through  paper  ;  then  mix  them.  Boil  the 
liquor  a  little  while,  and  ftrain  it  while  hot  through 
linen,  upon  which  will  remain  the  white  magnefia  ; 
then  wait  away,  by  repeated  affufions  of  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter,  the  vitriolated  kali.  L. 


Take  of  bitter  purging  fait,  purified  fixed  vegetable 
alkali,  equal  weights.  Diflolve  them  feparately  in 
double  their  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  let  the 
liquor  be  ftrained  or  otherwise  freed  from  the  feces  ;  „ 
then  mix  them,  and  inftantly  add  eight  times  their 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil  a  < 
little,  ltirring  it  very  welL  at  the  fame  time  ;  then, 
let  it  reft  till  the  heat  be  fomewhat  diminiflied  ;  af- 
ter  which  ftrain  it  through  a  clotk:  the  magnefia 
will  remain  upon  the  cloth,  and  it  is  to  be  wafhed 
with  pure  water  till  it  be  altogether  void  of  faline 
tafte.  E. 


The  procefles  here  direfted  by  the  London  and  E. 
dmburgh [colleges  are  nearly  the  fame  ;  but  the  former 
leem  to  have,  improved  fomewhat  on  the  latter,  both 
in  fimplifymg  the  procefs,  and  in  the  employment  of 


nation  of  the  vitriol, c  acid  and  magnefia.  In  this  pro- 
cels,  then,  a  double  eleftive  attraction  takes  place  :  the 

vitriolic 
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.Magnefia  is  the  fame  fpeciea  of  earth  with  that  ob«  Prepara-' 
tamed  from  the  mother-ley  of  nitre,  which  was  fortiuns  and 
feveral  years  a  celebrated  fecret  in  the  hands  of  fomef?ompofu 
particular  perfons  abroad.  Hoffman,  who  deferibes  IOn5‘ 
the  preparations  of  the  nitrous  magnefia,  gives  it  the 
charadter  of  an  ufeful  antacid,  a  fa fe  and  inoffenfive 
laxative  in. dofes  of  a  dram  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic  when  given  in  fmaller  dofes  of  15  or  20 
grains,  Since  his  time,  it  has  had  a  confiderable  place 
in  the  pra&ice  of  foreign  phyiicians  ;  and  is  now  in 
great  elteem  among  us,  particularly  in  heart-burns, 
and  for  preventing  or  removing  the  many  diforders 
which  children  are  fo  frequently  thrown  into  from  a 
redundance  of  acid  humours  in  the  firfi  paffages :  it  is 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  laxative  quality,  to  the 
common  abfoibents,  which,  unlefs  gentle  purgatives 
be  occafionally  given  to  carry  them  off,  are  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  body,  and  occafion  a  coflivenefs  very  de¬ 
trimental  to  infants. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared  in  pcrfe&ion,  is  a 
white  and  very  fubtile  earth,  perfe&ly  void  of  fmeil 
or  tafle,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  which  diffolve  in  acids. 

It  diffolves  freely  even  in  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which,  in 
the.  common  way  of  making  folutions,  takes  up  only 
an  inconfiderable  portion  of  other  earths.  Combined 
with  this  acid,  it  forms  the  bitter  purging  or  Epfom 
fait,  very  eafily  foluble  in  water;  while  the  common 
abforbents  form  with  the  fame  acid  almoft  infipid  con¬ 
cretes,  very  difficult  of  folution.  Solutions  of  magne¬ 
fia  in  all  acids  are  bitter  and  purgative,  while  thofe  of 
the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs  auftere  and  aflfingent. 

A  large  dofe  of  magnefia,  if  the  ftomach  contain  no  1 
acid  to  diffolve  it,  does  not  purge  or  produce  any  fen- 
fible  effedl  ;  a  moderate  one,  if  an  acid  be  lodged 
there,  or  if  acid  liquors  be  taken  after  it,  procures 
feveral  ftools ;  whereas  the  common  abforbents,  in  the 
fame  circum  fiances,  inftead  of  loofening,  bind  the  belly. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  magnefia  is  fpecifically 
different  from  the  other  earths,  and  that  it  is  applicable 
to  feveral  ufeful  purpofes  in  medicine. 

Magnefia  was  formerly  made  with  the  mother- water 
of  nitre  evaporated  to  drynefs,  or  precipitated  by  a 
fixed  alkali.  It  has  gone  under  different  names,  as  the 
white  powder  of  the  Count  of  Palma ,  powder  of  fentinelle, 
polychrefl%  laxative  powder ,  See.  It  feems  to  have  got 
the  ehara&er  white,  to  difiinguifh  it  from  the  dark* co¬ 
loured  mineral  called  alfo  magnefia  or  manganefe  ;  a  fub- 
flance  pofTeffmg  very  different  properties.  We  have 
not  heard  that  pure  native  magnefia  has  been  found  in 
its  uncombined  flate.  A  combination  of  it  with  ful- 
phur  has  been  difeovered  to  cover  a  flratum  of  coal  at 
Littry  in  Lower  Normandy*  It  has  alfo  been  found 
in  certain  Terpentine  earths  in  Saxony,  and  in  marly 
and  alum  earths. 
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vitriolic  acid  forfakes  the  magnefia,  and  joins  the  mild 
alkali,  for  which  it  has  a  greater  attraction  ;  while  the 
magnefia  in  its  turn  unites  with  the  fixed  air  difehar- 
ged  from  the  mild  alkali,  and  ready  to  be  abforbed  by 
any  fubftance  with  which  it  can  combine. 

We  have  therefore  two  new  produ&s,  viz.  a  vitriol- 
ated  tartar,  and  magnefia  united  with  fixed  air.  The 
former  is  diffolved  in  the  water,  and  may  be  preferved 
for  ufe  ;  the  latter,  as  being  much  lefi  foluble,  finks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  The  intention  of  employing 
fuch  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  of  the  boiling  is, 
that  the  vitriolated  tartar  may  be  all  thoroughly  dif¬ 
folved  ;  this  fait  being  fo  fcarcely  foluble  in  water,  that 
without  this  expedient  a  part  of  it  might  be  precipi¬ 
tated  along  with  the  magnefia.  It  might  perhaps  be 
more  convenient  to  employ  the  mineral  alkali  ;  which 
forming  a  Glauber’s  fait  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  would 
require  lefs  water  for  its  fufpenfion.  By  the  after 
ablutions,  however,  the  magnefia  is  fufficiently  freed 
from  any  portion  of  vitriolated  tartar  which  may  have 
adhered  to  it. 

The  ablutions  fhould  be  made  with  very  pure  water; 
for  nicer  purpofes  difillled  water  may  be  ufed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  foft  water  is  in  every  cafe  neceffary. 
Hard  water  for  this  procefs  is  peculiarly  inadmifiible, 
as  the  principle  in  waters  giving  the  property  called 
hardnefs  is  generally  owing  to  an  imperfed  nitrous 
felenite,  whofe  bafe  is  capable  of  being  difengaged  by 
magnefia  united  with  fixed  air.  For  though  the  at¬ 
traction  of  magnefia  itfelf  to  the  nitrous  acid  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  calcareous  eaiths  ;  yet  when  com¬ 
bined  with  fixed  air,  a  pec&iar  circumftance  intervenes; 
whence  it  is  deduciMe,  that  the  fum  of  the  forces 
tending  to  join  the  calcareous  earth  with  the  air  of  the 
magnefia,  and  the  magnefia  with  the  acid,  is  greater 
than  the  fum  of  the  forces  tending  to  join  the  calcare¬ 
ous  earth  with  the  acid,  and  the  magnefia  with  the 
fixed  air. 

This  phenomenon  muft  therefore  depend  on  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  fixed  air,  and  its  greater  attraction  for  lime 
than  for  magnefia.  On  this  account,  if  hard  water  be 
ufed,  a  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  muff  infallibly  he 
depofited  on  the  magnefia  ;  while  the  nitrous  acid  with 
which  it  was  combined  in  the  water,  will  in  its  turn 
attach  itfelf  to  a  portion  of  the  magnefia,  forming  what 
may  be  called  a  nitrous  magnefia . 

All  the  alkalis,  “and  alfo  calcareous  earths,  have  a 
greater  attradion  for  fixed  air  than  magnefia  has: 
Hence,  if  thip  lafi  be  precipitated  from  its  folution  in 
acids  by  cauftic  alkali,  it  is  then  procured  free  from 
fixed  air :  but  for  this  purpofe  calcination  is  more  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  in  the  manner  deferibed  in  the  pro¬ 
cefs  which  next  follows.  Magnefia  is  fcarcely  at. all 
foluble  in  water :  the  infinitely  fmall  portion  which 
thi3  fluid  is  capable  of  taking  up,  is  owing  to  the  fix¬ 
ed  air  of  the  magnefia;  and  it  has  been  lately  difeover¬ 
ed,  that  water  impregnated  with  this  acid  is  capable'of 
diffolving  a  confiderable  portion  :  for  this  purpofe  it 
is  neceffary  to  employ  magnefia  already  faturated  with 
fixed  air,  as  magnefia  deprived  of  this  air  would  quick¬ 
ly  abftraft  it  from  the  water,  whereby  the  force  of  the 
L  er  would  be  very  confiderably  diminifhed.  Such  a 
f  .tion  of  magnefia  might  be  ufeful  for  feveral  pur- 
pc  s  in  medicine. 


Calcined  magnefia . 

Take  of  white  magnefia,  four  ounces.  Expofe  it  to  249  ? 
a  flrong  heat  for  two  hours ;  and,  when  cold,  fet  it 
by.  Keep  it  in  a  veffel  clofely  flopped.  A. 

Let  magnefia,  put  into  a  crucible,  be  continued  in  a 
red  heat  for  two-hours  ;  then  put  it  up  in  clofe  glafs 
veflels.  £• 

By  this  procefs  the  magnefia  is  freed  of  fixed  air  5  . 
which,  according  to  Dr  Black’s  experiments,  confti- 
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tutes  about  TTths  of  its  weight.  A  kind  of  opaque 
foggy  vapour  is  obferved  to  efcape  during  the  calcina¬ 
tion,  which  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  quantity  of  fine  par¬ 
ticles  of  magnefia  buoyed  off  along  with  a  Itream  of 
the  difengaged  air.  About  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  magnefia  exhibits  a  kind  of  luminous  or  phofpho- 
refeent  property  ;  and  this  may  be  confidcred  as  a 
pretty  exadt  criterion  of  its  being  deprived  of  air. 

Calcined  magnefia  i3  equally  mild  as  when  faturated 
with  fixed  air ;  and  this  circumftance  is  fufficient  to 
efta!  lifh  a  difference  between  it  and  calcareous  earths, 
eli  of  which  are  converted  by  calcination  into  a  cauffic 
quicklime. 

The  calcined  magnefia  is  ufed  for  the  fame  general 
purpofes  as  the  magnefia  combined  with  fixed  air.  In 
certain  affections  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with 
much  flatulence,  the  calcined  magnefia  is  found  pre¬ 
ferable,  not  only  as  containing  more  of  the  real  earth 
of  magnefia  in  a  given  quantky,  but  as  being  alfo  de¬ 
prived  of  its  air.  It  neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  fto- 
macli  without  that  extrication  of  air  which  is  often  a 
troubiefome  confequence  in  employing  the  aerated 
magnefia  in  thefe  complaints.  It  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  magnefia,  whether  combined  with  or  deprived  of 
fixed  air,  is  fimilar  to  the  mild  calcareous  earths  in 
promoting  and  increafing  putrefaftion.  The  fame  has 
even  been  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  Epfom  and  fome 
other  falts  which  have  this  earth  for  their  bafe. 


Chap.  IX.  Preparations  of  Sulphur. 

Wafhed flowers  of  fulphur .  L. 

250  Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound  ;  diftilled  water, 
four  pints.  Boil  the  flowers  of  fulphur  a  little  while 
in  the  diftilled  water ;  then  pour  off  this  water,  and 
wafh  off  the  acid  with  cold  water ;  laftly,  dry  the 
flowers. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias  direc¬ 
tions  were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  flowers  of 
fulphur  themfelves  ;  but  as  a  large  apparatus  is  necef- 
fary  for  doing  it  with  any  advantage,  it  is  now  fcarcely 
ever  attempted  by  the  apothecaries.  When  the 
flowers  are  properly  prepared,  no  change  is  made  on 
the  qualities  df  the  fulphur.  Its  impurities  only  are 
feparated  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  reduced  to  a 
finer  powder  than  it  can  eafily  be  brought  to  by  any 
other  means.  But  as  the  flowers  of  fulphur  are  gene¬ 
rally  fnblimed  in  very  capacious  rooms,  which  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  air,  or  in  veflels  not  perfe&ly  clofe, 
fome  of  thofe  that  arife  at  firft  are  apt  to  take  fire', 
and  thus  are  changed  into  a  volatile  acid  vapour,  which 
mingling  with  the  flowers  that  fublime  afterwards 
communicates  to  them  a  confiderable  degree  of  acidity! 
In  this  cafe  the  ablution  here  dire£led  is  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  ufe  of  the  medicine  abfolutely  neccflary  ;  for  the 
flowers  thus  tainted  with  acid  fometimes  occafion 
gripes,  and  may  in  other  refpe&s  be  produ&ive  of 
effects  difterent  from  thofe  of  pure  fulphur.  There 
are,  however,  fome  particular  combinations  to  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  better  adapted  when  unwaihed 
iuch  as  their  union  with  mercury  into  isthiops  mineral  ; 
and  accordingly  for  that  preparation  the  unwaihed 
flowers  are  curetted  by  the  London  college. 
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Sulphurated  kali .  L« 
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Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce;  kali, 

ounces.  Mix  the  fait  with  the  melted  fulphur,  by  1QnS'v  / 
frequently  ftirring,  until  they  unite  into  an  uniform 
mafs. 

This  preparation,  in  the  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias,  had  the  name  of  hepar  fulphuris^  or 
liver  of  fulphur. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to  melt  the  fulphur  firft 
by  itfelf,  and  add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees,  as  here 
dire&ed,  than'  to  grind  them  together,  and  afterwards 
endeavour  to  melt  them,  as  ordered  in  former  editions: 
for  in  this  laft  cafe  the  mixture  will  not  flow  fufficient- 
ly.  thin  to  be  properly  united  by  ftirring  ;  and  the  ful¬ 
phur  either  takes  fire  or  fubiirnes  in  flowers,  which 
probably  has  been  the  re&fon  why  fo  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  it  has  been  commonly  directed.  Even  in  the 
prefent  method  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fulphur  will 
be  diffipated  ;  and  if  it  were  not,  the  hepar  would  not 
be  of  its  due  quality  :  for  one  part  of  fulphur  requires 
two  of  the  alkaline  fait  to  render  it  perfe&ly  foluble  in 
water,  which  this  preparation  ought  to  be. 

The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a  fetid  fmell  and  a  naufeous 
tafte.  Solutions  of  it  in  water,  made  with  fugar  into 
a  fyrup,  have  been  recommended  in  coughs  and  other 
diforders  of  the  breaft.  Our  pharmacopoeias,  never- 
thelefs,  have  defervedly  rejected  this  fyrup,  as  common 
practice  has  almoft  done  the  balfams.  Solutions  of 
the  hepar  in  water  have  been  alfo  recommended  in 
herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  affe&ions.  Some  phyfi- 
cians  have  even  employed  this  folution,  in  a  large  quan¬ 
tity,  as  a  bath  for  the  cure  of  pfora  ;  and  in  cafes  of 
tinea  capitis  it  has  often  been  uled  by  way  of  lotion. 

*1  he  hepar,  digefted  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  im¬ 
parts  a  rich  gold  colour,  a  warm,  fomewhat  aromatic 
tafte,  and  a  peculiar,  not  ungrateful  fmell.  A  tin&ure 
of  this  kind  is  kept  in  the  (hops  under  the  name  of 
another  mineral.  The  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  by* 
fome  ftrongly  recommended  to  prevent  the  effe&s  of 
mineral  poifon. 


Sulphurated  oil  and  fulphur at ed  petroleum .  L. 

Take  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces  ;  olive  oil,  2$2 
fix  teen  ounces.  Boil  the  flowers  of  brimftone  with 
the  oil,  in  a  pot  flightly  covered,  until  they  be  united* 

In  the  fame  manner  is  made  fulphur ated  petroleum. 

1  hefe  articles  are  analogous  to  what  had  formerly 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias  under  the  titles  of  balfa- 
mum  fulphuris  flmplex ,  crajhm,  et  Barbadenfi.  And,  be- 
fides  ;tuefe,  a  place  was  alfo  given  to  the  balfamum  ful¬ 
phuris  amfatum ,  terebintbinatum ,  & c.  While  thefe  ar- 
tiedea,  however,  are  now  banilhed  from  our  pharma¬ 
copoeias,  even  thofe  retained  are  lefs  in  ufe  than 
formerly. 

Thefe  preparations  are  more  conveniently  and  fafely 
made  in  a  tall  glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at  leall  an 
inch  in  diameter,  than  in  the  circulatory  or  clofe  vef- 
fels  in  which  they  have  commonly  been  directed  to  be 
prepared  :  for  when  the  fulphur  and  oil  be^fn  to  aft 
vehemently  upon  each  other,  they  not  only  rarify  into 
a  large  volume,  but  likewife  throw  out  impetuouflv 
great  quantities  of  an  elaftic  vapour;  which,  if  the 
veflels  be  clofed,  or  the  orifices  not  fufficient  to  allow 

it 
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Prepara-  it  a  free  exit,  will  infallibly  burft  them.  Hoffman  re- 
tronsand  jat£S  a  very  remarkable  hiftory  of  the  effe&s  of  an  ac- 
tions.  "  c^ent  this  kind.  In  tbe  veffel  above  recommenced 
U— Y— the  procefs  may  he  completed,  without  danger,  in  four 
or  five  hours,  hy  duly  managing  the  fire,  which  fhould 
be  very  gentle  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  increafcd 
fo  as  to  make  the  oil  juft  bubble  or  boil ;  in  which 
ftate  it  fhould  be  kept  till  all  the  fulphur  appears  to 
be  taken  up. 

Effential  oils,  employed  as  menftrua  for  fulphur, 
undergo  a  great  alteration  from  the  degree  of  heat  ne* 
ceffary  for  enabling  them  to  diffolve  the  fulphur  ;  and 
hence  the  balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of  their  fla¬ 
vour  as  might  be  expe&ed.  It  fhould  therefore  feem 
more  eligible  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  the  effential 
oils  to  the  fimple  balfam  :  thefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a  gentle  warmth,  if  the  veffd  be  now  and  then  fhaken. 
We  may  thus  compofe  a  balfam  more  elegant  than 
thofe  made  in  the  manner  formerly  recommended,  and 
which  retains  fo  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  oil  as  i3  in 
fome  meafure  fufficient  to  cover  the  tafte  of  the  fulphur, 
and  render  it  fupportahle. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  'have  been  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  in  coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  bread  and  lungs  ;  but  the  reputation  which  they 
have  had  in  thefe  cafes  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
built  on  any  fair  trial  or  experience  of  their  virtues. 
They  are  manifeftly  hot,  acrimonious,  and  irritating  ; 
and  therefore  fhould  be  ufed  with  the  utmoft  caution. 
They  have  frequently  been  found  to  injure  the  appe¬ 
tite,  offend  the  ftomach  and  vifeera,  parch  the  body, 
and  occafion  third  and  febrile  heats.  The  dofe  of  the 
fimple  balfam  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops :  thofe  with 
effential  oils  are  not  given  in  above  half  thefe  quantities. 
Externally,  they  are  employed  for  cleanfing  and  heal¬ 
ing  foul  running  ulcers.  Boerhaave  conje&ures  that 
their  life  in  thefe  cafes  gave  occafion  to  the  virtues 
afenbed  to  them  when  taken  internally. 

Precipitated  fulphur .  L. 

253  Take  of  fulphu rated  kali,  fix  ounces ;  diftilled  water, 
one  pound  and  a  half;  vitriolic  acid,  diluted,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient.  Boil  the  fulphurated  kali  in 
the  diftilled  water  until  it  be  diffolved.  Filter  the 
liquor  through  paper,  to  which  add  the  vitriolic 
acid.  Wafh  the  precipitated  powder  by  often  pour¬ 
ing  on  water  till  it  becomes  infrpid. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo  white  as  that  of  the  lad 
pharmacopoeia,,  which  was  made  with  quicklime  ;  and 
which  in  fome  pharmacopoeias  had  the  name  of  milk  of 
fulphur . 

Pure  milk  of  fulphur  is  not  different  in  quality  from 
pure  fulphur  itfeif ;  to  which  it  is  preferred  in  un¬ 
guents,  &c.  only  on  account  of  its  colour.  The  white- 
nefs  does  not  proceed  from  the  fulphur  having  loft  any 
of  its  parts  in  the  operation,  or  from  any  new  matter 
fuperadded  :  foi  if  common  fulphur  be  ground  with 
alkaline  falls,  and  fet  to  fublime,  it  rifes  of  a  white  like 
colour,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  alkali  remaining 
unchanged  ;  and  if  the  milk  be  melted  with  a  gentle  fire, 
it  returns  into  yellow  fulphur  again. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  name  lac  fulphurts ,  or 
milk  of  fulphur,  applied  among  us  tb  the  precipitate, 
is  by  the  French  writers  confined  to  the  white  liquor 
before  the  precipitate  has  fallen  from  it. 
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Chap.  X.  Preparations  of  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  compofed  of  a  metal,  united  with  Sons^" 

fulphur  or  common  brimftone.  _ -  _ 

If  powdered  antimony  be  expofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  the  254 
fulphur  exhales  ;  the  metallic  part  remaining  in 
form  of  a  $/hite  calx,  reducible,  by  proper  fluxes, 
into  a  whitifh  brittle  metal,  called  regulus.  This  is 
readily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  bodies  of  that 
clafs,  by  Its  not  being  foluble  in  aquafortis;  its  pro¬ 
per  menftruum  is  aqua-regia. 

If  aqua-regia  he  poured  on  crude  antimony,  the  me¬ 
tallic  part  will  be  diffolved  ;  and  the  fulphur  thrown 
out,  partly  to  the  fides  of  the  veffd,  and  partly  to 
the  furface  of  the  liquor,  in  the  form  of  a  grcyifh 
yellow  fubftance.  This,  feparated  and  pprified  by 
fublimation,  appears  on  all  trials  the  fame  with  pure 
common  brimftone. 

The  metal  freed  from  the  fulphur  naturally  blended 
with  it,  and  afterwards  fufed  with  common  brim¬ 
ftone,  refuraes  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  crude 
antimony. 

The  antimonia!  metal  is  a  medicine  of  the  greateft 
power  of  any  known  fubftance  ;  a  quantity  too  minute 
to  be  fenfible  in  the  tendered  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  violent  effe&s,  if  taken  diffolved,  or  in  a 
foluble  ftate.  If  given  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  it  proves 
violently  emetic  ;  if  fo  managed  as  to  be  more  flowly 
a£ted  on,  cathartic  ;  and  in  either  cafe,  if  the  dofe  be 
extremely  fmall,  diaphoretic.  Thus,  though  vegetable 
acids  extrad  fo  little  from  this  metal,  that  the  remain¬ 
der  feems  to  have  loft  nothing  of  its  weight,  the  tinc¬ 
tures  prove  in  large  dofeS  ftrongly  emetic,  and  in 
fmaller  ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.  The  regulus  has 
been  caft  into  the  form  of  pills,  which  a&ed  as  vio¬ 
lent  cathartics,  though  without  fuffering  any  fenfible 
diminution  of  weight  in  their  paffage  through  thebbdy; 
and  this  repeatedly  for  a  great  number  of  times. 

This  metal,  divefted  of  the  inflammable  principle 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  metallic  bodies 
that  are  reducible  to  a  calx,  becomes  indiffoluble  and 
ina&ive.  The  calx,  neverthelefs,  urged  with  a  ftrong 
fire,  melts  into  a  glafs,  which  is  as  eafy  of  folution, 
and  as  violent  in  operation,  as  the  regulus  itfeif :  the 
glafs,  thoroughly  mixed  with  fuch  fnbftances  as  pre¬ 
vent  its  folubility,  as  wax,  refin,  and  the  like,  is  again 
rendered  mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
diffolve  but  an  extremely  minute  portion  of  this  me¬ 
tal  :  the  folution  neveithelels  is  powerfully  emetic  and 
cathartic.  The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  only  cor¬ 
rode  it  into  a  powder,  to  which  they  adhere  fo  flight- 
ly  as  to  be  feparable  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  wa¬ 
ter,  and  totally  by  fire,  leaving  the  regulus  in  form 
of  a  calx  fimilar  to  that  prepared  by  fire  alone.  The 
marine  acid  has  a  very  different  effeft :  this  reduces 
the  regulus  into  a  violent  corrofive  ;  and  though  it 
difficultly  unites,  yet  it  adheres  fo  very  clofely  as  not 
to  be  feparable  by  any  ablution,  nor  by  fire,  the  re¬ 
gulus  arifing  along  with  it.  The  nitrous  or  vitriolic 
acids  expel  the  marine,  and  thus  reduce  the  corrofive 
into  a  calx  fimilar  to  the  foregoing. 

Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the  power  of  this  me¬ 
tal  ;  and  hence  crude  antimony,  in  which  the  regu- 
*  ins- 
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lua  Appears  to  be  combined  with  fulphur,  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  its  weight,  proves  altogether  mild. 
If  a  part  of  the  fulphur  be  taken  away  by  fuch  ope- 
rations  as  do  not  deftroy  or  calcine  the  metal,  the  re¬ 
maining  mafs  becomes  proportionally  morea&ive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may  be  expelled  by  de¬ 
flagration  with  nitre  :  the  larger  the  quantity  of  nitre, 
to  a  certain  point,  the  more  of  the  fulphur  will  be 
difiipated,  and  the  preparation  will  be  the  more  a£Hve. 
If  the  quantity  of  nitre  be  more  than  fufficient  to 
confume  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of  it,  deflagrating  with 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the  regulus  itfelf,  renders 
it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  islikewife  abforbed  in  fu¬ 
sion  by  certain  metals  and  by  alkaline  falts.  Thefe 
laft,  when  united  with  fulphur,  prove  a  meoftruum 
for  all  the  metals  (zinc  excepted)  ;  and  hence,  if  the 
fufion  be  long  continued,  the  regulus  is  taken  up,  and 
rendered  foluble  in  water. 

From  thefe  particulars  with  refpe&  to  antimony,  it 
may  naturally  be  concluded,  that  it  not  only  furnifhes 
us  with  an  ufeful  and  a&ive  medicine,  but  that  it  may 
alfo  be  exhibited  for  medical  purpofes  under  a  great 
variety  of  different  forms,  and  that  the  effedls  of  thefe 
wi^l  be  confiderably  diverfified.  And  this  has  in  rea¬ 
lity  been  the  cafe.  For  further  information  refpe&ing 
antimony,  and  its  ufes  in  medicine,  we  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  articles  Antimony;  Materia  Medico, 
oP*  653>  ;  and  Chemistr Y-Index,  But  although 

there  is  perhaps  no  preparation  there  mentioned,  which 
is  not  fitted  to  ferve  fome  ufeful  purpofe;  yet  the  colleges 
both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  now  reftridted 
the  number  of  preparations  in  their  pharmacopoeias 
to  a  few  only.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that  from 
the  proper  employment  of  them,  every  ufeful  purpofe 
to  be  anfwered  by  antimony  may  be  accompliftied. 

C  alcined  antimony .  L . 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  eight  ounces;  nitjee, 
powdered,  two  pounds.  Mix  them,  and  caff  the 
mixture  by  degrees  into  a  red  hot  crucible.  Burn 
the  white  matter  about  half  an  hour  ;  and,  when 
cold,  powder  it ;  after  which  walk  it  with  diftilled 
water. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
this  preparation  had  the  name  of  calx  of  antimony  ;  and 
it  may  be  confidered  as  at  lead  very  nearly  approach- 
,nS  :o  ’°me  otller  antimonials  of  the  old  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  particularly  to  the  nitrated  diaphoretic  antimo¬ 
ny,  walhed  ditto,  and  ftibiated  nitre  ;  none  of  which 
are  now  received  as  feparate  formulas  of  our  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  and  indeed  even  the  calx  of  antimony  itfelf 
at  leaftas  thus  prepared,  has  now  no  place  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia. 

.The  calx  of  antimony,  when  freed  by  walhing  from 
the  laline  matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not  altogether 
inactive.  Hoffman,  Lemery,  and  others,  affure  us, 
that  they  have  never  experienced  from  it  any  fuch 
e fleets  as  its  ufual  title  imports  :  Boerhaave  declares, 
that  it  is  a  mere  metallic  earth,  entirely  deftitute  of 
pH  medicinal  virtue :  and  the  committee  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  college  admit  that  it  has  no  fenfible  operation. 

1  he  common  dofe  is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcruple,  or 
half  a  dram ;  though  Wilfon  relates,  that  he  has 
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known  it  given  by  half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  for  feveral  days  together. 

Some  report  that  this  calx,  by  keeping  for  a  length 
of  time,  contracts  an  emetic  quality  :  From  whence 
it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  powers  of  the  regu- 
line  part  are  not  entirely  deftroyed  ;  that  the  prepa¬ 
ration  has  the  virtues  of  other  antimonials  which  are 
given  as  alteratives ;  that  is,  in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  not 
to  ftimulate  the  primse  vice  ;  and  that  therefore  dia¬ 
phoretic  antimony,  or  calcined  antimony,  as  it  is  now 
more  properly  ftyled,  is  certainly  among  the  mildefl 
preparations  of  that  mineral,  and  may  be  ufed  for 
children,  and  fimilar  delicate  conftitutions  where  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  are  eafily  affe&ed.  The  ob- 
fervations,  however,  from  which  thefe  conclufions  are 
drawn,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded:  Ludovi- 
ci  relates,  that  after  keeping  the  powder  for  four 
years,  it  proved  as  mild  as  at  firft:  and  the  Strafburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  with  good  reafon,  Alipeds,  that  where 
the  calx  has  proved  emetic,  it  had  either  been  given 
in  fuch  cafes  as  would  of  themfelves  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  this  fymptom  (for  the  great  alexipharmac 
virtues  attributed  to  it  have  occafioned  it  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  even  in  the  more  dangerous  malignant  fevers, 
and  other  diforders  which  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  vomiting)  ;  or  that  it  had  not  been  fufficiently 
calcined,  or  perfe&ly  freed  from  fuch  part  of  the  re¬ 
gulus  as  might  remain  uncalcined.  The  uncalcined 
part  being  groffer  than  the  true  calx,  the  feparation  is 
effected  by  often  walhing  with  water,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direded  for  feparating  earthy  powders  from 
their  grofl'er  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when  diaphoretic  anti¬ 
mony  is  prepared  with  nitre  abounding  with  fea-falt, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  contains  fome  portion, 
the  medicine  has  proved  violently  emetic.  This  ef- 
feft  is  not  owing  to  any  particular  quality  of  the  fea- 
lalt,  but  to  its  quantity,  by  which  the  proportion  of  the 
nitre  to  the  antimony  is  rendered  lefs. 

Th  e  nit  rum  Jlibiatum,  as  it  was  called,  is  produced  by 
the  deflagration  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  with 
the  nitre,  m  the  fame  manner  as  th z  fal polychreft,  from 
which  it  differs  no  otherwife  than  in  retaining  fome 
portion  of  the  antimonial  calx. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  entertained  by  fome 
rC  1 a&ivity  of  the  antimoninm  calcinatum, 

ye  e  London  college  have  in  our  opinion  done  right 
in  retaining  it.  For  while  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed 
that  u  is  the  rcildell:  of  our  antimonials,  there  are 
feme  accurate  observers  who  confident  as  by  no  means 
inefficacious.  1  hus  Dr  Healde  tells  us,  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  for  upwards  of  40 
years,  and  is  much  deceived,  if,  when  genuine,  it  be 
not  product rve  of  good  effeds. 
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Nitrated  calx  of  antimony .  E. 

Take  of  antimony  calcined  for  making  the  glafs  of 

and  nnwh  •mtre’  eqUal.'vei6hts-  Having  mixed, 
and  put  them  into  a  crucible,  let  them  be  heated 

fo  that  the  matter  (hall  be  of  a  red  colour  for  an 
afte^  L  i'"  ^  U  be.  tffcen  out  of  the  crucible,  and, 

taubtinrfpid’  "  rcF“1"a?  ”,h  ”™ 

.  AltbouSh  *ie  preparation  agrees  nearly  in  name  with 

the 
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the  preceding,  and  has  been  confidered  as  being  nearly 
a  complete  calx  of  antimony,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  a  much  more  a&ive 
-  nature  than  the  former;  and  in  place  of  being  one 
of  the  mildeft  of  the  antimonials,  it  often  operates 
with  great  violence  when  given  in  dofes  of  a  few 
•grains  only. 

But  as  the  effe&s  of  every  preparation  of  antimony, 
Slot  already  conjoined  with  an  acid,  mull  depend  on 
the  quantity  and  condition  of  the  acid  in  the  ftomsch, 
fo  the  ablution  of  the  bafe  of  ’the  nitre  in  this  procefs 
gives  full  power  to  the  acid  of  the  ftotnach  to  as 
far  as  pofiible  on  the  calx  ;  whereas,  when  the  un- 
wafhed  calx  is  employed,  a  great  quantity  of  the  acid 
in  the  flomach  is  neutralised  by  the  alkaline  bafe  of 
‘the  nitre  adhering  to  the  calx.  The  nitrated  calx  of  an¬ 
timony  is  fnppofed  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  the  article 
which  has  been  fo  much  celebrated,  and  has  had  fuch 
an  extenfive  fale  under  the  title  of  Dr  James7 s  fever 
{ 'powder .  And  it  was  as  an  article  which  might  be 
employed  in  the  pl?.ce  of  James’s  powder,  that  the 
Edinburgh  college  introduced  this  into  their  pharma* 
•copoeia.  There  is,  however,  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  preparation  of  James’s  powder  is  foroewhat  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  here  dire&ed  ;  but  their  effe&s,  as  far 
as  our  obfervation  goes,  appear  to  be  very  nearly  'tire 
fame. 

The  nitrated  calx  of  antimony  has  been  thought  by 
fome  preferable  to  emetic  tartar,  where  the  permanent 
*efFe<fls  of  a  long- con  tinned  riaufea  are  required,  and 
where  we  wifh  our  antimonials  to  pafs  the  pylorus  and 
produce  purging.  But,  like  every  other  preparation 
where  the  reguhne  part  is  only  rendered  a&ive  by  the 
aci  i  in  the  ftomach,  the  nitrated  calx  of  antimony  is  in 
all  cafe3  of  uncertain  operation:  fometimes  proving  per* 
feftly  inert,  and  at  other  times  very  violent  in  its  ef- 
fefts.  The  dofe  is  generally  ro  or  12  grains,  and 
this  is  often  given  all  at  once  ;  an  inconvenience  not 
attending  the  emetic  tartar;  the  quantity  and  effedts 
of  which  we  can  generally  meafure  with  forprifing  mi- 
'nntenefs. 

There  is,  however,  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  means 
of  James’s  powder,  and  the  nitrated  calx,  an  artificial 
termination  of  fever  is  fometrmes  aceomplifhed,  and 
that  too  more  frequently  than  by  emetic  tartar.  This 
perhaps  may  fometimes  be  the  confequence  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  with  which  they  operate.  At  the  fame  time  it 
mull  be  admitted,  that  even  the  moll  violent  operation 
by  no  means  enfures  an  immediate  recovery",  but  that 
•on  the  contrary  it  is  fometimes  manifeftly  attended 
with  bad  effedts. 


Crocus  of  antimony . 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered  ;  nitre,  powdered,  of 
each  one  pound  ;  fea*falt,  one  ounce.  Mix,  and 
put  them  by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and 
melt  them  with  an  augmented  heat.  Pour  out  the 
melted  matter ;  and,  when  cold,  feparate  it  from 
the  fcoris.  L. 

Equal  parts  of  antimony  and  nitre  ate  to  be  inje&ed 
by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  crucible ;  when  the  de¬ 
tonation  is  over,  feparate  the  reddifh  metallic  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  whitifh  cruft  ;  beat  it  into  a  powder, 

*  'and  edulcorate  it  by  repeated  wafhings  with  hot 
water,  till  the  water  comes  off  infrnid.  E . 
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Here  the  antimonial  fulphur  is  almoft  totally  con-  Prepara- 
fumed,  and  the  metallic  part  left  diverted  of  its  cor-p0nsan<* 
re6lor.  Thefe  preparations,  given  from  two  to  fix 
grains,  generally  a6t  as  violent  emetics,  greatly  d if- 
ordering  the  conftitution.  But  the  operation,  like 
that  of  every  preparation  of  antimony  whofe  reguline 
part  is  not  joined  with  an  acid,  muft  be  liable  to  va¬ 
riations,  according  to  the  quantity  and  condition  of 
the  acid  in  the  flomach.  Their  principal  ufe  ia  in 
maniacal  cafes,  as  the  bafrs  of  fome  other  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  and  among  the  farriers,  who  frequently  give 
to  horfes  an  ounce  or  two  a  day,  divided  into  diffe¬ 
rent  dofes  as  an  alterative  :  in  thefe,  and  other  qua* 
dtupeds,  this  medicine  a&s  chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  accuftomed  to  make  the 
Crocus  with  a  lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than  what  is 
dire&ed  above  ;  and  without  any  farther  melting  than 
what  enfues  from  the  heat  which  the  matter  acquires 
by  deflagration,  which,  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
is  very  considerable  :  a  little  common  fait  is  added  to 
promote  the  fufion.  The  mixture  is  put  -by  de¬ 
grees  into  an  iron  pot  or  mortar,  fomewhat  heat- 
•ed,  and  placed  under  a  chimney  :  when  the  flrft 
ladleful  is  in,  a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown 
to.it,  which  fets  the  matter  on  fire  ;  the  reft  of  the 
mixture  is  then  added  by  little  and  little  ;  the  defla¬ 
gration  is  foon  over,  and  the  whole  appears  in  perfect 
fufion  :  when  cold,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fcorice* 
is  found  on  the  furface  ;  which  fcoriae  are  eafily  knock¬ 
ed  off  with  a  hammer.  The  crocus,  prepared  after 
this  manner  is  of  a  Yedder  colour  than  that  of  the 
former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia.  And 
indeed  the  method  now  dire&ed  by  the  London  col¬ 
lege  may  be  confidered  as  founded  on  this  :  It  differs 
principally  from  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  in  the 
employment  of  the  fea-falt,  by  which  the  procefs  is 
much  facilitated. 


Muriated  antimony.  L. 

Take  of  the  crocu3  of  antimony,  powdered  ;  vitriolic 
acid,  each  one  pound  ;  dry  fea-falt,  two  pounds. 
Pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  retort,  adding  by  de¬ 
grees  the  fea-falt  and  crocus  of  antimony,  previouf- 
ly  mixed  ;  then  diftil  in  «  fand-bath.  Let  the  di- 
ftilled  matter  be  expofed  to  the  air  feveral  days, 
and  then  let  the  fluid  part  be  poured  off  from  the 
dregs. 

±>utter  of  antimony .  E. 

Take  of  crude  antimony,  one  part ;  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury,  two  parts.  Grind  them  flrft 
feparately  ;  then  thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
taking  the  utmoft  care  to  avoid  the  vapours.  Put 
the  mixture  into  a  coated  glafs  retort  (havisg  a 
fhort  wide  neck),  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it:  the 
retort  being  placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  a  receiver 
adapted  to  it,  give  flrft  a  gentle  heat,  that  only  a 
dewy  vapour  may  arife  :  the  fire  being  then  increa- 
fed,  an  oily  liquor  will  afeend  and  congeal  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  appearing  like  ice,  which  is  to 
be  melted  down  by  a  live  coal  cautroufly  applied. 
This  oily  matter  is  to  be  rectified  in  a  glafs  retort 
into  a  pellucid  liquor. 

The  procefs  here  dire&ed  by  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege,  and  which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  whal  ftood  in 
Y  y  tte 
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the  former  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  is 
extremely  dangerous,  infomuch  that  even  the  life  of 
the  operator,  though  tolerably  verfed  in  common 
pharmacy,  may  be  much  endangered  for  want  of  due 
care.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  one,  who  from  the  title 
he  gives  him  is  net  to  be  fuppofed  inexpert  in  che¬ 
mical  operations,  or  unacquainted  w'th  the  danger 
attending  this,  was  fuffocated  for  want  of  proper 
care  to  prevent  the  burfting  of  the  retort.  The  fumes 
which  arife,  even  upon  mixing  the  antimony  with 
the  ful  limate,  are  highly  noxious,  and  fometimes  iffue 
fo  copioufly  and  fuddenly,  as  very  difficultly  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Theutmoft  circumlpeCrtion  therefore  is  neceflary. 

The  cmftic,  or  butter  as  it  is  called,  appears  to  be 
a  folution  of  the  metallic  pait  of  the  antimony  in  the 
marine  acid  of  the  fuhlimate  :  the  fulphur  of  the  anti¬ 
mony,  and  the  mercury  of  the  fubbmate,  remain  at  the 
bott  m  of  the  retort  united  into  n  aethiops.  This  fo¬ 
lution  does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of  fait  in  its  liquid 
fiate,  and  cannot  !ve  effc&ed,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe 
of  making  fublimate)  either  the  acid  be  highly  con¬ 
centrated,  and  both  the  ingredients  ffrongly  heated  ; 
or  when  the  r ntimony  is  expofed  to  the  vapours  of 
the  acid  diftilled  from  the  black  calx  of  manganefe. 
By  this  lafl  procefs  a  perfect  folution  of  the  regulus 
of  antimony  in  the  muriatic  acid  is  efFeCled.  Of  this 
more  fimple,  more  fife,  and  lefs  expenfive  method  of 
preparing  muriated  antimony,  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr  Ruffel  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh. 

If  regulus  of  antimony  were  added  in  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  fpirit  of  feaTalt  without  water,  a  folution 
would  alfo  be  made. 

The  method,  however,  now  dire&ed  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  college,  in  which  vitriolic  acid  and  fea-falt  are 
employed  to  give  a  double  eledlive  attradlion,  is  per¬ 
haps  to  be  confidered  as  preferable  to  any  of  the 
others.  In  this  they  have  followed  very  nearly  the 
directions  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Suecica,  which 
are  taken  from  the  procefs  of  Mr  Scheele. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that  arifes  into  the 
neck  of  the  retort  is  liquified  by  th^moifture  of  the 
air,  it  proves  lefs  corrofive  than  when  melted  down 
and  rectified  by  heat;  though  it  feems,  in  either 
cafe,  to  be  fufficiently  flrong  for  the  purpofes  of  con- 
fuming  fungousflefh  and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  this  faline  concrete  readily 
and  almoft  entirely  diflolves  by  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  only  a  final!  quantity  of  white  powder  feparating, 
it  neverthelefs  will  not  diflblve  on  putting  water  to  it 
directly  ;  even  when  previoufiy  liquefied  by  the  air, 
the  addition  of  water  will  precipitate  the  folution. 
And  accordingly,  by  the  addition  of  water  is  formed 
that  once  celebrated  article  known  by  the  title  of  mer- 
curius  vit<c,  or  Algeroth's  powder.  This  preparation, 
though  never  ufed  by  itfelf,  is  employed  both  by  the 
Edinburgh  and  by  fome  of  the  foreign  colleges,  in 
the  formation  of  emetic  tartar,  the  moll  ufeful  of  all 
the  antimonials.  And  although  chemifls  are  not  al¬ 
together  agreed  with  regard  to  the  beft  mode  of  ma¬ 
king  the  tartarized  antimony,  yet  we  fhall  after¬ 
wards  have  occafion  to  obferve,  when  treating  of  that 
article,  that  the  preparation  of  it  from  the  muria¬ 
ted  antimony,  or  rather  from  its  precipitate  (Alge- 
foth’s  powder},  is  perhaps  the  beft  mode  which  has 
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yet  been  praflifed.  And  were  it  even  with  no  other  Prepara- 
intention  chan  this,  a  fafe,  eafy,  and  cheap  method  of^®’^11^ 
forming  a  muriated  antimony,  may  be  confidered  as  t^ng 
an  important  improvement  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  j 

Antimonial  powder.  L. 

Take  of  antimony,  coarfely  powdered,  hartfhorn  fha-  260 
vings,  each  two  pounds  ;  mix,  and  put  them  into 
a  wide  red-hot  iron  pot,  fiirring;  conltantly  till  the 
mafs  acquires  a  gtey-tolour.  Powder  the  matter 
when  cold,  and  put  it  into  a  touted  crucible.  Lute 
to  it  another  crucible  inverted,  which  has  a  fin  all, 
hole  in  its  bottom  :  augment  the  fire  by  degrees  to 
a  red  heat,  and  keep  it  fo  for  two  hours.  L  fllyy 
reduce  the  matter,  wlun  cold,  to  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der. 

In  this  preparation,  the  metallic  part  of  the  anti* 
mony  in  a  flate  of  calx  will  be  united  with  that  part 
of  the  hartfiiorn  which  is  indefirutdible  by  the  action 
of  fire,  viz.  it3  abforbent  earth.  If  this  powvier  be 
properly  prepared,  it  is  of  a  white  colour.  It  is  a 
mild  antimonial  preparation,  and  is  given  as  an  alte¬ 
rative  from  three  to  fix  grains  for  a  dofe.  In  this 
quantity,  however,  it  fometimea  creates  naufea,  and 
even  vomits.  Iu  larger  dofes  it  proves  emetic,  and 
operates  by  (tool. 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony*  L. 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  two  pounds  ;  water 
of  pure  kali,  four  pints  ;  diftilled  water,  three  pints; 

Mix,  and  boil  them  with  a  flow  fire  for  three  hours, 
conffantly  fiirring,  and  adding  the  diftilled  water 
as  it  fhall  be  wanted  ;  flrain  the  hot  ley  through  a 
double  linen  cloth,  and  into  the  liquor,  whilfl  yet 
hot,  drop  by  degrees  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid 
as  is  fnfficient  to  precipitate  the  fulphur.  Walh  off, 

'  with  warm  vrater,  the  vitriolated  kali. 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony „  E.. 

Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pounds  of  cauftic  ley  di-  2 6%. 
luted  with  three  pints  of  water,  and  throw  in  by 
degrees  two  pounds  of  powdered  antimony  ;  keeping 
them  continually  fiirring  with  an  iron  fpatula  for 
three  hours,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and*  occafionally 
fupplying  more  water.  The  liquor  loaded  with  the, 
fulphur  of  antimony  being  then  ftrained  through*, 
a  woollen  cloth,  diop  into  it  gradually,  while  it 
continues  hot,  fo  much  fpirit  of  nitre,  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to 
precipitate  the  fulphur,  which  is-  after  wards  to  be 
cure  fully  wafhed  with  hot  water. 

The  foregoing  preparations  are  not  ftri&ly  fulphurs  ; 
they  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  metallic 
part  of  the  antimony,  which  is  reducible  from  them  by, 
proper  fluxes.  Theie  medicines  mufl  needs  be  liable 
to  great  variation  in  point  of  flrength  ;  and  in  this  re- 
fpe£t  they  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  precarious,  though 
fome  have  affirmed  that  they  are  the  moll  certain,  of 
the  antimonial  medicines. 

They  prove  emetic  when  taken  on  an  empty 
mach,  in  a  dofe  of  four,  five,  01  fix  grains  ;  but  at 
prefent  they  are  fcarcely  preferibed  with  thia  intention  ; 
being  chiefly  ufed  as  alterative  deobfiruenta,  particu¬ 
larly  in  cutaneou3-diforders  Their  emetic  quality  i® 
eafily  blunted,  by  making  them  up  into  pills  with  re- 
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prepara-  fins  or  extra&s,  ahd  giving  them  on  a  Full  ftomach  * 
Compdi-  W,th  thefe  caudons  theY  hav^  been  taken  in  the  quan¬ 
tum  t!ty  of  16  grains  a'da y,  and  continued  for  a  confider- 
*hle  time*  without  occafiotiing  any  diftiirbance  Up¬ 
wards  or  downwards.  As  their  ftrength  is  precarious, 
they  Ihould  be  taken  at  firft  in  very  fmalt  dofes,  and 
Increafed  by  degrees  according  to  their  effe&. 

A  compofition  of  the  golden  fulphur,  with  fweet 
mercury,  has  been  found  a  powerful,  yet  fafe  al¬ 
terative,  in  cutaneous  diforders  ;  aud  has  completed  a 
cure  after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes,  like^ 
wife,  this  medicine  has  produced  excellent  effe&s.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  fulphtir  and  calomel  (well 
triturated  together,  and, made  into  pills  with  extra&s, 
&c.)  may  be  taken  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  grains, 
morning  and  night  ;  the  patient  keeping  moderately 
warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a  draught  of  a  de¬ 
co^  ion  of  the  woods,  or  other  fimilar  liquor.  This 
medicine  generally  promotes  perfpiration,  fcarcely  00- 
cafioning  any  tendency  to  vomit  or  purge,  or  affe&ing 
the  mouth. 

Tartarized  tintimony .  L. 

263  lake  of  crocus  of  antimony,  powdered,  one  pound 
and  an  half;  cryflals  of  tartar,  two  pounds;  didd¬ 
led  water,  two  gallons  i  boil  in  a  glaf3  veffel  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  filter  through  paper,  and  fet 
•afide  the  drained  liquor  to  crydalli'ze. 

Emetic  tartar.  E* 

£64  Take  of  the  butter  of  antimony  what  quantity  you 
choofe  :  pour  it  into  warm  water,  in  which  fo  much 
of  the  purified  vegetable  fixed  alkali  has  been  pre- 
viouflv  diffolved,  that  the  antimonial  powder  may 
be  precipitated,  which,  atter  being  well  wafhed,  is  to 
be  dried.  Then  to  five  pounds  of  water  add  of  this 
powder  nine  drams,  of  crydals  of  tartar,  beat  into 
a  very  fine  powder,  two  ounces  and  a  half ;  boil  for 
a  little  till  the  powders  be  diffolved.  Let  the  drain¬ 
ed  folution  be  (lowly  evaporated  in  a  glafs  vefTel  to 
a  pellicle,  fo  that  crydals  may  be  formed. 

We  have  here  two  modes  of  making  the  mod  com¬ 
mon,  and  perhaps  vwe  may  add  the  mod  Lifeful,  of  all 
the  antimonial  preparations,  long  known  in  the  fhops 
under  the  name  of  emetic  tartar.  Thefe  modes  differ 
confidently  from  each  other ;  but  in  both,  the  regu- 
line  part  of  the  antimony  is  united  with  the  acid  of 
the  tartar.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  fay  to  which  mode 
*>f  preparation  the  preference  is  to  be  given  ;  for  on 
this  fubje&  the  belt  chemids  are  dill  divided  in  their 
opinion.  rIhe  mode  directed  by  the  London  college 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  in  former  editions  of  their 
pharmacopeia,  while  that  now  adopted  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college  in  which  they  have  nearly  followed  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Roflica,  is  of  later  date.  That  in  both 
ways  a  good  emetic  tartar  may  be  formed,  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  ;  but  in  our  opinion,  when  it  is  formed  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  from  the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  poudre  d'Atge- 
rottiy  as  it  has  been  called,  there  is  the  lead  chance  of 
its  being  uncertain  in  its  operation  :  and  this  method 
comes  recommended  to  us  oU  che  authority  of  Berg¬ 
man,  Scheele,  and  foine  other  of  the  firft  names  in 
cheinidry.  Bergman  advifes,  that  the  calx  be  preci¬ 
pitated  by  (imple  water,  as  being  lead  liable  to  varia¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  is  the  diredion  followed  in  th^  Phar- 
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macopoeia  Roflica.  Rut  when  the  calx  is  precipitated  Prepara- 
by  an  alkaline  ley,  as  is  dire&ed  by  the  Edinburgh  cob  ^ons  aiL<l 
lege,  it  is  more  certainly  freed  from  the  muriatic  acid,  tio™F° 
and  will  of  courfe  be  milder.  -  - 

In  the  after  part  of  the  procefs*  whether  precipitate 
or  crocus  have  been  ufed,  the  quantity  of  the  antimo- 
ttial  ought  always  to  be  fome  drams  more  than  is  ah- 
folutely  neceffary  for  faturating  the  acid  of  tartar,  fo 
that  no  crydals  may  ihoot  which  are  not  impregnated 
with  the  adtive  metallic  part  <pf  the  antimony.  And 
in  order  to  fecure  an  uniform  drength,  fome  attention 
is  neceffary  in  collecting  the  crydals,  as  fome  may  con- 
tain  more  metal  than  others.  After  they  are  all  fepz- 
rated  from  the  liquor,  they  ought  to  be  beat  together 
in  a  glafs  mortar  into  a  fine  powder,  that  the  medicine 
may  be  of  uniform  drength. 

Emetic  tartar  is,  of  all  the  preparations  of  antimony, 
the  mod  Certain  in  its  operation. 

It  will  be  fufficient,  iti  confidering  the  medicinal  ef¬ 
fects  of  antimonials,  that  we  fhotild  obferve,  once  for 
all,  that  their  emetic  property  depends  on  two  diffe¬ 
rent  conditions  of  the  reguline  part  :  the  firft:  is  where 
the  reguline  part  is  only  aCtive,  by  being  rendered  fo 
from  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  domach  :  the  fecond 
is  where  the  reguline  part  is  already  joified  with  an 
acid,  rendering  it  aCtive.  Tt  is  obvious,  that  thofe 
preparations,  reducible  to  the  fird  head,  mud  always 
be  of  uncertain  operation.  Such  then  is  the  equal  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  chemical  condition  and  medicinal  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  croci,  the  hepata,  and  the  calces ;  all  of 
which  proceffes  are  different  deps  or  degrees  of  freeing 
the  reguline  part  from  fulphur  and  phlogidon.  It  is 
equally  plain,  that  the  preparations  coming  under  the 
fecond  head  mud  be  always  cotidant  and  certain  in 
their  operation.  Such  a  one  is  emetic  tartar,  the  dofe 
and  effeCls  of  which  we  can  meafure  with  great  exadt- 
nefs. 

The  title  of  this  medicine  expreffes  its  principal  ope¬ 
ration.  It  is  one  of  the  bed  of  the  antimonial  emetics, 
a&mg  more  powerfully  than  the  quantity  of  crocus  con¬ 
tained  in  it  would  do  by  ltfelf,  though  it  does  not  fo 
much  ruffle  the  cdnftitution.  And  indeed  antimonials 
in  general,  when  thus  rendered  foluble  by  vegetable 
acids,  are  more  fafe  and  certain  in  their  effects  than  the 
violent  preparations  of  that  mineral  exhibited  by  them- 
felves  J  the  former  never  varying  in  their  adlion  from 
a  difference  in  the  food  taken  during  their  ufe,  oi4 
other  fimilar  circumdances  ;  which  occafioning  morC 
or  lefs  of  the  others  to  be  diffolved,  make  them  ope¬ 
rate  with  different  degrees  of  force.  Thus,  crude  an¬ 
timony,  where  acid  food  has  been  liberally  taken,  has 
fometimes  proved  violently  emetic ;  whild  in  other 
circumdances  it  has  no  fuch  effect. 

The  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when  defigned  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  full  effect  of  an  emetic,  is  from  two  to  four 
grains.  It  may  like  wife -be  advantageoudy  given  in 
much  fmaller  dofes  as  a  haufeating  and  fudorific  medi¬ 
cine,* 

Vitrified  ant  many.  L. 

Take  of  powdered  antimony,  font*  ounces.  Calcine  it 
in  a  broad  earthen  veffel,  with  a  fire  gradually  raifed, 
dirring  with  an  iron  tod  until  it  no  longer  emits  a  ful- 
0  phureous  fmoke.  Put  this  powder  into  a  crucible} 
fo  as  to  fill  two-thirds  of  it.  A  cover  being  fitted 
Y  y  2  on* 
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Vrepara-  on,  make  a  fire  under  it,  at  firft  moderate,  after* 

tions  and  wards  ftronger,  until  the  matter  be  melted.  Pour 

tZ!  ■  out  the  meked  glafs;  • 
km 1  Glafs  of  antimony.  E. 


266  Strew  antimony,  beat  into  a  coarfe  powder  like  fand, 
upon  a  (hallow  unghzed  earthen  vefiel,  and  apply 
a  gentle  heat  underneath,  that  the  antimony  may 
be  heated  (lowly ;  keeping  it  at  the  fame  time  con¬ 
tinually  ftirring  to  prevent  it  from  running  into 
lumps.  \Vhite  vapours  of  a  fulphiireous  fmell  will 
*  arife  from  it.  If  they  ceafe  to  exhale  with  the  de¬ 

gree  of  heat  firft  applied,  increafe  the  fire  a  little,  fo 
that  vapours  may  again  arife  :  go  on  in  this  manner, 
'  till  the  powder,  when  brought  to  a  red  heat,  exhales 
no  more  vapours.  Melt  the  ca]x  in  a  crucible  with 
an  intenfe  heat,  till  it  afilimes  the  appearance  of 
melted  glafs  :  then  pour  it  out  on  a  heated  brafs 
^  plate  or  dull. 

The  calcination  of  antimony,  in  order  to  procure 
tranfparent  glafs,  fucceeds  very  (lowly,  unlefs  the  ope¬ 
rator  be  wary  and  circumfpeCl  in  the  management  of 
It.  The  moil  convenient  vefiel  is  a  broad  (hallow  difti, 
or  a  fmooth  flat  tile,  placed  under  a  chimney.  The 
antimony  fhould  be  the  purer  fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually 
found  at  the  apex  of  the  cones  ;  this,  grofsly  powder- 
ed,  is  to  be  evenly  fpread  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
fo  as  not  to  lie  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  011  any 
part.  The  fire  fhould  be  at  firft  no  greater  than  is  juft 
fufficient  to  raife  a  fume  from  the  antimony,  which  is 
to  be  now  and  then  ftirred  :  when  the  fumes  begin  to 
decay,  increafe  the  heat,  taking  care  not  to  raife  it  fo 
high  as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run  the  powder  into 
lumps  ;  after  fome  time  the  vefiel  may  be  made  red- 
hot,  and  kept  in  thfs  Hate  until  the  matter  will  not, 
upon  being  ftirred,  any  longer  fume.  If  this  part  of 
the  procefs  be  duly  conduced,  the  antimony  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any  lumps,  and 
of  a  grey  colour. 

With  this  powder  fill  two- thirds  of  a  crucible,  which 
is  to  be  covered  with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a  wind- fur¬ 
nace.  Gradually  increafe  the  fire  till  the  calx  be  in 
perfect  fufion,  when  it  is  to  be  now  and  then  examined 
•  by  dipping  a  clean  iron  wire  into  it.  If  the  matter 
which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the  wire  appears  fmooth 
and  equally  tranfparent,  the  vitrification  is  completed, 
and  the  glafs  may  be  poured  out  upon  a  hot  fmooth 
Hone  or  copperplate,  and  fuffered  to  cool  (lowly  to 
prevent  its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces.  It  is  of  a 
tranfparent  yellowifh  red  colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually  met  with  in  the  (hops, 
Is  faid  to  be  prepared  with  certain  additions  ;  which 
may,  perhaps,  render  it  not  fo  fit  for  the  purpofe  here 
defigned.  By  the  method  above  dire&ed,  it  may  be 
<aiily  made  of  the  requifite  perfection  without  any  ad¬ 
dition. 

As  antimony  may  be  rendered  nearly  or  altogether 
inaCtive  by  calcination,  it  might  be  expeCted  that  the 
calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent  procefs  would  be  likewife 
inert.  But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs  perfeCt  than 
in  the  other  cafe,  where  the  inflammable  principle  of 
the  regulus  is  totally  burnt  out  by  deflagration  with 
Aitre  ;  there  the  calx  is  of  perfect  whitenefs,  and  a  glafs 
made  from  that  calx  (with  the  addition  of  any  faline 
$ux?  for  of  itfelf  it  will  not  vitrify)  has  little  colour  ; 
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but  here  fo  much  of  the  inflammable  principle  is  left,  Prepara- 
that  the  calx  is  gr°y,  and  the  glafs  of  a  high  colour.  ^ons  arJ5* 
The  calcined  antimony  is  faid  by  Bocrhaave  to  be  vio-tions^° 
lently  emetic.  Experience  has  fhown  that  the  glafs  is  .,,— v  ■ .  J 
fo,  infomuch  as  to  be  unfafe  for  internal  ufe.  At  pre¬ 
fent  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  forming  fome  other  anti- 
monial  preparations,  particularly  the  cerated  glafs  of 
antimony,  the  next  article  to  be  mentioned;  and  the 
wine  of  antimony,  afterwards  to  be  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  wines.  It  is  alfo  not  linfrequtntly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  formation  of  emetic  tartar  ;  and  it  was 
direCted  for  that  purpofe  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  being  perhaps  even  fuperior 
to  the  crocus  of  antimony. 

Cerated  glafs  of  antimony .  E. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  a  dram  ;  glaf3  of  antimony,  re-  267 
duced  into  powder,  an  ounce.  Melt  the  wax  in  an 
iron  vefiel,  and  throw  into  it  the  powdered  glafs : 
keep  the  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  for  half  an  hour, 
continually  ftirring  it  ;  then  pour  it  out  on  paper, 
and  when  cold  grind  it  into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax  with  a  very  gentle  heat  ; 
after  it  has  been  about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire,  it 
begins  to  change  its  colour,  and  in  ten  more  comes 
near  to  that  of  Scotch  fnuff ;  which  is  a  mark  of  its 
being  fufficiently  prepared ;  the  quantity  fet  down 
above  lofts  about  one  dram  of  its  weight  in  the  pro¬ 
cefs. 

This  medicine  was  for  fome  time  much  efteemed  in 
dyfenteries  :  feveral  inftances  of  its  good  effeCts  in  thefe 
cafes  may  be  feen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Eflays,  from  which  the  above  remarks  on  the  prepara¬ 
tions  are  taken.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  twenty,  according  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  In  its  operation,  it  makes  fome  perfons  lick 
and  vomit ;  it  purges  almoft  every  one  ;  though  it  has 
fometimes  efFe&ed  a  cure  without  occafioning  any  eva¬ 
cuation  or  ficknefs.  It  is  now,  however,  much  lefs 
ufed  th^n  formerly. 

Mr  GeofFroy  gives  two  pretty  fingular  preparations 
of  glafs  of  antimony,  which  feem  to  have  fome  afiini. 
ty  with  this.  One  is  made  by  digefting  the  glafs,  very 
finely  levigated,  with  a  fclution  of  maftich  made  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then 
fhaking  the  mixture  ;  and  at  laft  evaporating  the  fpirit 
fo  as  to  leave  the  maftich  and  glafs  perfectly  mixed. 

Glafs  of  antimony  thus  prepared,  is  faid  not  o  prove 
emetic,  but  to  aCt  merely  as  a  cathartic,  and  that  not 
of  the  violent  kind.  A  preparation  like  this  was  firft: 
publifhed  by  Hartman,  under  the  name  of  Chyltfla . 

The  other  preparation  is  made  by  burning  fpirit  of 
wine  on  the  glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  powder  be¬ 
ing  every  time  exquifitely  rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The 
dofe  of  this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains  to  20  or  30  ; 
it  is  faid  to  operate  mildly  both  upwardsand  downwards, 
and  fometimes  to  prove  fudorific. 

Cerufe  of  antimony.  Brun. 

Take  of  regulus  of  antimony,  one  part  ;  nitre,  three 
parts.-  Deflagrate  them  together  in  the  manner  di¬ 
rected  for  the  calcined  antimony. 

The  refult  of  this  procefs  and  that  formerly  dire&ed 
for  the  calcined  antimony  are  nearly  the  fame. 

It  is  not  necefiary  to  ufe  fo  much  nitre  here  as  when 
.4  antimony ) 
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antimony  itfelf  Is  employed  :  for  the  fulphur  which 
the  crude  mineral  contains,  and  which  requires  for  its 
difiipatioq  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  to  the  an¬ 
timony,  is  here  already  feparated.  Two  parts  of  nitre 
to  one  of  the  regulus  are  fufficient.  It  is  better,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  an  over,  than  an  under,  proportion  of 
nitre,  lelt  fome  parts  of  the  regulus  fhould  efcape  being 
fufficicntly  calcined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  crude 
antimony  and  the  regulus  yield  the  fame  calces,  yet 
the  falts  feparated  in  wafhing  the  calces  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  As  crude  antimony  contains  common  fulphur, 
the  acid  of  the  fulphur  unites  with  the  alkaline  bafis 
of  the  nitre,  and  the  refult  is  a  neutral  fait.  As  the 
regulus  contains  the  phlogiftic,  or  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  no  fulphur,  the  nitre  is  alkalifed,  as  it  would 
be  by  charcoal  or  fuch  like  inflammable  bodies,  and 
Is  at  the  fame  time  rendered  more  acrimonious  than 
the  common  alkaline  falts ;  probably  owing  to  the 
calx  abforbing  the  air  of  the  alkali.  If  only  equal 
parts  of  the  regulus  and  nitre  be  employed,  and  the 
fire  kept  up  ftrong  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  fait  will 
prove  more  caultic  than  even  the  potential  caufiic  of 
the  fhops.  But  the  caufticity  of  the  fait  will  ftill  be 
far  greater,  if,  inftead  of  the  fimple  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  the  martial  regulus  be  ufed. 
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common  fait,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  charcoal,  an  Prepara- 
ounce.  Reduce  them  into  a  fine  powder,  and  put  p0nsaf1!? 
the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  by  half  a  fpoon- l~ 
ful  at  a  time,  continuing  the  fire  a  quarter  of  an  ■. 
hour  after  the  laft  injection  :  then  either  pour  the 
matter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it  cool  in  the  crucible  ; 
which  when  cold  mull  be  broken  to  get  it  out.  In 
the  bottom  will  be  found  a  quantity  of  regulus  ; 
above  this  a  compact  liver-coloured  fubfiance ;  and 
on  the  top  a  more  fpongy  mafs  :  this  laft  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  edulcorated  with  water,  ar.d 
dried,  when  it  appears  of  a  fine  golden  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  bafis 
of  Lockyer’s  pills,  which  were  formerly  a  celebrated 
purge.  Ten  grains  of  the  powder,  mixed  with  an- 
ounce  of  white  fugar-candy,  and  made  up  into  a  mafir 
with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  may  be  divided  into 
an  hundred  fmall  pills;  of  which  one,  two,  or  three, 
taken  at  a  time,  are  find  to  work  gently  by  flool  and 
vomit.  The  compadl  liver-coloured  fubftance,  which 
lies  immediately  above  the  regulus,  operates  more  fe- 
verely.  This  laft  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  the  crocus  of  antimony,  and  the  former  with 
the  golden  fulphur. 

Chap.  XI.  Preparations  of filver . 


$5° 


Kerpies  mineral Suec. 

Take  of  crude  antimony,  powdered,  half  a  pound; 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  two  pounds ;  boiling  water, 
eight  pounds.  Boil  them  together  in  an  iron  pot 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  continually  ftirring  the 
mixture  with  an  iron  fpatula,  and  filter  as  fpeedily 
as  poflible  while  it  is  hot.  The  filtered  liquor,  fet 
in  cool  places,  will  foon  depofite  a  powder,  which 
mufl  be  repeatedly  wafhed,  fir  ft  with  cold  and  af¬ 
terwards  with  warm  water,  until  it  be  perfedly  in- 
fipid.  .  V 

This  medicine  has  of  late  been  greatly  efteemed  in 
France,  efpecially  under  the  names  of  Kermes  mineral , 
pulvis  Carlbufanus ,  poudre  des  Chartreaux ,  See.  It  was 
originally  a  preparation  of  Glauber,  and  lor  fome  time 
kept  a  great  fecret,  till  at  length  the  French  king 
purchased  the  preparation  from  M.  de  la  Ligerie,  for 
a  confiderable  fum,  and  communicated  it  to  the  public 
in  the  year  1720.  In  virtue,  it  is  not  different  from 
the  fulphurs  above-mentioned  ;  all  of  them  owe  their 
efficacy  to  a  part  of  the  regulus  of  the  antimony,  which 
the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  mediation  of  the  fulphur,  ren¬ 
ders  foluble  in  water. 

Chemifts  are,  however,  divided  in  their  opinions  with 
refpedl  to  the  precife  chemical  condition  of  the  regu- 
line  part  in  the  preparations  called  hepata  of  antimony . 
Some  have  alleged  that  they  contain  not  a  particle  of 
alkaline  fait  :  it  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  condition  of  the  reguline  part  mufl  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  proportions  of  the  ingredients, 
the  time  of  the  precipitation,  the  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree  of  caufticity  of  the  alkali  employed,  and  feveral 
other  circumftances.  At  heft,  the  whole  of  them  are 
liable  to  the  fame  uncertainty  in  their  operation  as  the 
calces  of  antimony. 

Panacea  of  antimony . 

Take  of  antimony,  fix  ounces \  nitre,  two  ounces? 


Nitrated  filver.  L. 

Take  of  filver,  one  ounce  ;  diluted  nitrous  acid,  four 
ounces.  Diffolve  the  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  in  a 
giafs  veffel,  over  a  fand-heat  ;  then  evaporate  with 
an  heat  gently  raifed  :  afterwards  melt  the  refiduum 
in  a  crucible,  that  it  may  be  poured  into  proper 
forms,  carefully  avoidingtoo  great  a  heat. 


Salt  of  fiver,  commonly  called  lunar  caufic .  E. 

Take  of  pureft  filver,  beat  into  plates,  and  cut  in  pieces, 
four  ounces  ;  weak  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces;  pureft 
water,  four  ounces.  Diffolve  the  filver  in  a  phial  with 
a  gentle  heat,  and  evaporate  the  folution  to  drynefs. 
Then  put  the  mafs  into  a  large  crucible,  and  apply  the 
heat,  at  firft  gently,  but  augment  it  by  degrees  till 
the  mafs  flows  like  oil ;  then  pour  it  into  iron  moulds, 
previoufly  heated,  and  greafed  with  tallow. 

Thefe  proceffes  do  not  differ  in  any  material  parti¬ 
cular.  But  the  name  of  nitrated  fiver  is  pieferable  to 
the  more  indefinite  one  of  fait  of  fiver. 

Strong  fpirit  of  nitre  will  diffolve  fomewhat  more 
than  half  its  weight  of  pure  filver  ;  and  the  weaker  of 
the  aquasfortes,  formerly  deferibed,  proportionally  lefs,  . 
according  to  their  quantity  of  pure  nitrous  acid.  Some¬ 
times  this  fpirit  contains  a  portion  of  the  vitriolic  or 
marine  acids  ;  which,  however  minute,  renders  it  un¬ 
fit  for  diffolving  this  metal,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
carefully  feparated  before  the  folution  be  attempted. 
The  method  which  the  refiners  employ  for  examining 
the  purity  of  their  aquafortis,  and  purifying  it  if  ne- 
ceffary,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a  few  drops  of  a  perfed 
folution  of  filver  already  made:  if  the  liquor  remain > 
clear,  and  grow  not  in  the  leaft  turbid  or  whitifh,  it  is 
fit  for  ufe  ;  otherwife,  they  add  a  fmall  quantity  more 
of  the  folution,  which  immediately  turns  the  whole 
of  a  milky  white  colour  ;  the  mixture  being  then  Of¬ 
fered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  depofites  a  white  fediment  5. 

from  which  it  is  warily  deemed,  examined  afrefli,  and. 
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if  need  be,  farther  purified  by  a  frefh  addition  of  the 
folution. 

The  filver  beat  into  thin  plates,  as  dire£led  in  the 
J  fecond  of  the  above  proceffes,  needs  not  be  cut  in 
pieces  :  the  folution  will  go  on  the  more  fpeediiy  if 
they  are  only  turned  round  intofpival  circumvolutions, 
fo  as  to  be  conveniently  got  into  the  giafs,  with  care 
that  the  feveral  furfaces  do  not  touch  each  other.  By 
this  management,  a  greater  extent  of  the  furface  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  adtion  of  the  menftruum,  than  when  the 
pistes  are  cut  in  pieces  and  laid  above  each  other. 
Good  aquafortis  will  diflolve  about  half  its  weight  of 
filver  i  and  it  is  not  advifabie  to  ufe  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  menftruum  than  is  fufficient  for  efte&ing 
the  folution,  for  all  the  furplus  rauft  be  evaporated  In 
the  fubfequent  fuflon. 

It  is  nec chary  to  employ  very  pure  water ;  for  if 
hard  water  were  ufed  in  this  procefs,  the  nitrous  acid 
would  forfake  a  part  of  the  filver  to  join  with  the  cal¬ 
careous  earth  of  the  irr.perfeft  nitrous  felenite  ;  where¬ 
by  a  part  of  the  filver  would  be  precipitated. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  hold  five 
or  fix  times  the  quantity  of  the  dry  matter ;  for  it 
hubbies  and  fwells  up  greatly,  and  is  confequently 
apt  to  run  over.  During  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops 
are  now  and.  then  fpurted  up,  whofe  caufticity  is  in¬ 
creased  by  their  heat,  againft  which  the  operator  ought 
therefore  to  be  on  his  guard.  The  fire  muft  be  kept 
moderate  till  this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the  matter 
becomes  confident  in  the  heat  that  made  it  boil  be¬ 
fore  :  then  quickly  increase  the  fire  till  the  matter 
flows  thin  at  the  bottom  like  oil,  when  it  is  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  poured  into  the  mould,  without  waiting  till 
the  fumes  ceafe  to  appear  ;  for  when  this  happens^  the 
preparation  proves  not  only  coo  thick  to  run  freely  in¬ 
to  the  mould,  but  likewife  lels  corrofive  than  it  is  ex¬ 
pelled  to  be. 

For  want  of  a  proper  Iron  mould,  one  may  be  form¬ 
ed  of  tempered  tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  moift,  by 
making  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a  fmooth  (tick  fir  It  grea- 
oed,  as  many  holes  as  there  is  occafion  for:  pour  the 
liquid  matter  into  thefe  cavities,  and  when  congealed 
take  it  out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each  piece  is  to 
be  wiped  clean  from  the  greafe,  and  wrapt  up  in  foft 
dry  paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air  from  citing  on 
them,  but  ukewife  to  prevent  their  corroding  or  dif. 
colouring  the  fingers  in  handling. 

This  preparation  is  a  ftrong  caudic  ;  and  is  f-e- 
tjuendy  employed  as  fuch  for  confuming  warts  and 
other  neihy  excrefcences,  keeping  down  fungous  flelh 
in  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  other  fitnilar  ufes.  Jt  is 
rarely  applied  where  a  deep  efehar  is  required,  as  in 
the  laying  open  of  impofthumations  and  tumors  ;  for 

Z\rr'%  neCC?a,ry  Iar  thefe  P^pofes,  liquefying 

St^n  T 1“  v  °f-the  fP‘^s  beyond  the  limits 
with.n  winch  it  is  intended  to  operate. 
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gentle  heat,  keeping  the  taatter  conftantty  ftirring  Prepara- 
till  no  more  fumes  arife.  dons  and 

Here  it  is  necefiary  to  continue  the  fire  till  theSORipofi' 
fumes  entirely  ceafe,  as  more  of  the  acid  is  required  tntlon8,  ^ 
be  diftipated  than  in  the  preceding  procefs.  The  pre¬ 
paration  13,  neverthclefs,  in  tafte  very  fharp,  intenfely 
bitter  and  naufeous ;  applied  to  ulcers,  it  ads  as  a 
cauftic,  but  it  is  much  milder  than  the  foregoing. 
Boerhaave,  Boyle,  and  others,  commend  it  highly  in 
hydropic  cafes  The  former  allures  us,  that  two 
grains  of  it  made  into  a  pill  with  crumb  of  bread  and 
a  little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  flomach  (fome 
warm  water,  fweetened  with  honey,  being  drank  im¬ 
mediately  after),  purge  gently  without  griping,  and 
bring  away  a  large  quantity  of  water,  almoft  without 
the  patient’s  perceiving  it  ;  that  it  kills  worms,  and 
cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous  diforders.  He  never- 
thelefs  cautions  againft:  ufing  it  too  freely,  or  in  too 
large  a  dole ;  and  obferves,  that  it  always  proves  cor¬ 
rofive  and  weakening,  efpecially  to  the  Itomach. 

« 

Chap.  XIL  Preparations  of  iron . 

,  Ammoniac  a  l  iron.  L. 


Take  of  iron  filings,  one  pound  ;  fal  ammoniac,  two 
pounds.  Mix,  and  fublime..  What  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  mix  by  rubbing  together  with 
the  fublimed  matter,  and  again  fublime. 


The  lunar  pills . 

f/err  'n  aquafortis,  as  in  the  foregoing 
r  1  i  •  ^  the  cryftals  be  strain  dif- 

of  ■£*  ”iih  - 
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Martial  flowers,  commonly  called  Ens  Feneris.  E. 

Take  of  colcothar  of  martial  vitriol,  wafhed  and  well 
dried  j  fal  ammoniac,  equal  weights.  Having  mix-  7i 
ed  them  well,  fublime. 

Though  the  mode  of  preparation  dire&ed  by  the 
two  colleges  is  here  different,  yet  the  preparation  is 
fundamentally  the  fame  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
lay  which  mode  of  preparation  is  to  be  preferred  as 
the  eafieft  and  bed. 

The  name  of  ens  veneris  has  by  fome  been  very  im¬ 
proper  y  applied  to  this  preparation,  as  it  contains  not 
a  particle  of  copper.  The  proper  ens  veneris  is  pre- 
pared  from  the  blue  vitriol  ;  but,  as  we  (hall  foon 

fee,  is  often  not  materially  different  from  the  martial 
Jlowerr. 

V'e  [a?ce\  jhls  Procek  depends  principally  on 
the  fire  being  haftdy  raffed,  that  the  fal  ammoniac  may 
not  fublime  before  the  heat  he  fufficient  to  enable  it 

Llafsa'rVlP  3  fFlaatl'ty  of  the  iron.  Hence 

g  afs  vel.els  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen  or  iron  ones  t 

*  If'"  C  f:;rmer1Sre  ufed’  the  ^e  cannot  be  raifed 
S“kly  alth0Ut  endangering  the  breaking  of 

hem  The  moft  convenient  veffel  is  an  iron  pot  5 

a  fmh|'|Ch  ^  kted  an  lnverted  earthen  jar,  having 
a  fmall  hole  in  its  bottom  to  fuffer  the  elaftic  vapour J 

which  at ife  during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It  is  of 
advantage  to  thoroughly  mix  the  ingredients  together* 

them  ",  dT  W'th  3  l  6  Wat6r’  and  then  gently  dry 

and  exficrl-n  T31  th<\  Pulvcrl'i!ation,  humeftation, 
and  exficcation,  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener  If  this 

tT  hree  tim  Thd’  ^  falamraoniac  be  increafed 
to  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  iron,  or  farther  : 

and  a  Angle  fublimation  will  often  be  fufficient  to  raife 
flowers  of  a  very  deep  orange  colour. 

Ihis  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  be  highly  aperient 

and 
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and  attenuating  5  though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  relt 
of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  raoll  only  by  virtue  of  the 
faline  matter  joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been  found  of 
fervice  in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and 
in  diftempers  proceeding  from  a  laxity  and  weaknefs  of 
the  folids,  as  the  rickets.  It  may  be  conveniently  ta- 
Jttn  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  ten  :  it  is  naufeous  in  a  liquid  form  (unlefs  in  fpU 
irtuous  tinaure);  and  oecafions  pills  to  (well  and 
crumble,  except  fucli  as  are  made  of  the  gums. 


Rufl  of  Iron .  L. 

2^6  Take  of  iron-fi  ings,  one  pound  ;  expofe  them' to  the 
air,  o.ten  moiftemng  them  with  water,  until  they  be 
corroded  into  ruft  ;  then  powder  them  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  wafh  oft  with  diddled  water  the  very 
fine  powder.  But  the  remainder,  which  cannot  by 
m overate  rubbing  be  reduced  into  a  powder  capable 
of  being  eafily  wafted  off,  mutt  be  moiftened,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  for  a  longer  time,  and  again  pow¬ 
dered  and  waftied  as  before.  Let  the  waftied  pow¬ 
der  be  dried. 


Rujl  of  iron. ,  commonly  called  prepared  iron  flings.  E. 

Set  purified  filings  of  iron  in  a  moift  place,  that  they 
may  turn  to  ruft,  which  13  to  be  ground  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder, 

..  The  clt/nfing  of  'r™  filings  by  means  of  a  magnet 
ts  very  tedious,  and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  might 
be  expected  ;  for  if  they  be  rufty,  they  will  not  be  at- 
tract ed  by  it,  or  not  fufficien.tly  :  nor  will  they  by  this 
means  he  entireiy  freed  from  brafi,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubftances  which  may  adhere  to  them,  it 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Henckel,  that  if  iron 
be  mixed  by  fufion  with  even  its  own  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  metals,  regulus  of  antimony  alone  except¬ 
ed,  the  compound  will  be  vigoroufly  attra&ed  by  the 
oadftone.  i  he  ruft  of  iron  is  to  be  procured  at  a 
moderate  rate  from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities,  except  fuch  as  may  be  walhed  off  by  wa- 
ter  ' 

I  he  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable  as  a  medicine  to  the 
calces  or  croci,  made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoffman  re- 
lates,  that  he  has  frequently  given  it  with  remarkable 
u^eefs  in  obftinate  chloiotic  cafes  accompanied  with 
exedfive  headachs  and  other  violent  fymptoms  ;  and 
that  he  uhially  joined  with  it  pimpinella,  arum  root, 
and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a  little  cinnamon  and  fygar. 
The  dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty.  Some  have  gone  as  far  as  a. dram  :  but  all  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  this  metal  anfwer  heft  in  fmali  dofes,  which 
mould  rather  be  often  repeated*  than  enlarged. 

Tartarized  iron .  L. 

77  1  ake  of  filings  of  iron,  one  pound  ;  powdered  cryftals 

of  tartar,  two  pounds.  Mix  them  with  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter  into  a  thick  pafte.  Expofe  it  to  the  air  in  an 
open  earthen  veffel  for  eight  days;  then  grind  the 
matter,  dried  in  a  lath  of  fand,  to  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der.  4  r 

'lhis  is  an  ufeful  preparation  of  iron,  in  which  that 
inet  d  16  chiefly  bi  ought  to  a  faline  ftate  by  means  of 
the  cream  of  tartar.  It  has  now  for  the  firft  time  a 
place,  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia  j.but  it  had  before 
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been  introduced  into  fome  of  the  foreign  ones,  parti-  Pripara- 
cularly  the  pharmacopoeia  Genevenn  ,  under  the  title tioni  ard 
of  mars  tartanfatus  ;  and  indeed  it  is  almoft  precifely  ?ompoC* 
the  fame  with  the  mars  folubilis  of  the  old  editions  of, 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

Vitriolated  iron.  L. 


Take  of  filings  of  iron,  vitriolic  acid,  ench  eight  278 
ounces  ;  diftilled  water,  three  pints.  Mix  them  in 
a  glaL  veffel;  and  when  the  cffervefcence  has  ceafed, 
place  the  mixture  for  fome  time  upon  hot  fand  ; 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  draining  it  through  paper; 
an,,  after  due  exhalation  fet  it  afide  to  cryiiallize. 

Vitriol  of  iron ,  or  fait  of  feel.  E. 

Take  of  purified  filings  of  iron,  fix  ounces  ;  vitriolic  27£ 
acid,  eight  ounces  ;  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Mix  them  ;  and  when  the  cffervefcence  ceafes,  let 
t  ie  mixture  ftand  for  fome  time  upon  warm  fand  ; 
then  drain  the  liquor  through  paoer,  and  after  due 
evaporation  fet  ic  afi.Ie  to  cryftailize. 

During  the  diffoiution  of  the  iron  an  elaftic  vapour 
riles,  which  on  the.  approach  of  fbune  catches  fire  and 
explodes,  to  as  fometimes  to  hurft  the  veffel.  To  this 
particular  therefore  the  operator  ought  to  have  due  re¬ 
gard. 

i  his  vapour  is  alfo  noxious  to  animal  life.  It  is 
the^infhmmable  air  of  Dr  Prieflley, 

1  he  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the  trou!  le  ef  preparing 
this  fait  according  to  the  directions  above  given  ;  blit 
in  its  ftead  fubftitute  common  green  vitriol,  purified 
by  folution  in  water,  filtration,  and  cryftallization. 

1  he  only  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  vitriol  contains  fomewhat  more  metal  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  acid  ;  and  hence  in  keeping,  its  green  co¬ 
lour  is  much  fooner  deb  ale  d  by  a  rnfty  brownilh  caft. 

The  fuperfkious  quantity  of  metal  may  be  eafily  fepa— 
rated,  by  fuffering  the  folution  of  the  vitriol  to  ftand' 
for  fome  time  in  a  cold  place,  when  a  brownilh  yellow 
cchery  fediment  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  or  it  may  be 
perfectly  diffolved,  and  kept  fufpended  by  a  Likable* 
addition  of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the  vitriol  be  fufpedled 
to  contain  any  cupreous  matter,  which  the  common 
Englifti  vitriol  feldom  does,  though  almoft  all  the  fo¬ 
reign  vitriols  do,  the  addition  of  fome  bright  iron  wire 
to  the  folution  will  both  difeover,  and  cffedtually  fepa- 
rate,  that  metal:  for  the  acid  quits  the  copper  to  dii- 
folve  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  iron  ;  and  the 
copper,  in  its  reparation  from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the 
undiffolved  iron5  and  forms  a  Ikin  of  a  true  copper  co¬ 
lour  on.  its  furface.  Even  a  vitriol  of  pure  copper 
may,  on  this  principle,  be  converted  into  a  pure  vitriol 
of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  appear$in  this  opera¬ 
tion  to  have  fo  much  fironger  a  difpofition  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it  totally  reje&s  the 
latter  when  the  former  is  preferred  to  it  ;  the  operator 
may  nevcrthelefs  give  a  dangerous  impregnation  of 
copper  to  the  pureft  and  moil  faturated  folution  of  iron 
in  the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufe  of  copper  veffels.  if 
the  martial  folution  be  boiled  iir  a  copper  veffel,  it 
never  fails  to  diffolve  a  part  of  the  copper,  diftinguifti- 
able  by  its  giving  a  cupreous  ftain  to  a  piece  of  bright 
iron  immerfed  in  it.  By  the  addition  ©f  the  iron,  the 
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Copper  is  feparated ;  fey ’boiling  it  again  without  iron, 
more  of  the  copper  is  diffolved  ;  and  this  may  in  like 
manner  be  feparated  by  adding  more  iron. 

The  fait  of  fleel  is  one  of  the  moll  efficacious  pre¬ 
parations  of  this  metal;  and  not  unfrequeutly  made  ufe 
of  in  cacheftic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  for  exciting  the 
uterine  purgations,  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
eera,  and  deftroying  worms.  It  may  be  conveniently 
taken  in  a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with  water : 
Boethaave  direfts  it  to  be  aiffolved  in  an  hundred 
•times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  folution  to  be  ta- 
dcen  in  the  dofe  of  twelve  ounces  on  an  empty  ftomach, 
walking  gently  aftei  it.  Thus  managed,  he  fays,  it 
opens  the  body,  proves  diuretic,  kills  and  expels  worms, 
tinges  the  excrements  black,  or  forms  them  into  a 
matter  like  clay,  flrengthens  the  fibres,  and  thus  cures 
many  different  diftempers.  The  quantity  of  vitriol  ip 
the  above  dofe  of  the  folution  is  fifty-feven  grains  and 
a  half ;  but  in  common  practice,  fuch  large  dofes  of 
this  ftrong  chalybeate  are  never  ventured  on.  Four  or 
live  grains,  and  in  many  cafes  half  a  grain,  are  fuffi- 
-cient  for  the  intention  in  which  chalybeate  medicines 
are  given.  Very  dilute  folutions,  as  that  ©f  a  grain 
of  the  fait  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed  as  fuece- 
danea  to  the  natural  chalybeate  waters,  and  will  in 
many  cafes  produce  fimilar  effefts. 


Colcothar  of  vitriol.  E. 


Let  calcined  vitriol  be  urged  with  a  violent  fire  till  it 

becomes  of  a  very  red  colour. 

In  this  preparation,  the  iron  which  had  been  brought 
to  a  faline  date  by  means  of  the  acid  of  vitriol,  is 
again  deprived  of  that  acid  by  the  aftion  of  fire.  It 
may  be  conficlered  therefore  as  differing  in  nothing  from 
the  refiduuin  which  remains  in  the  retort,  when  vitri¬ 
olic  acid  is  diftilled  from  martial  vitriol.  The  colco¬ 
thar  is  very  rarely  employed  by  itfelf  for  medical  pur- 
pofes  ;  but  it  is  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  fome  other 
chalybeates,  particularly  the  martial  flowers,  when  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  method  direfted  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college. 


Martial  alhtops.  Gen. 

#8l  Take  of  the  rufl  of  iron,  as  much  as  you  pleafe  ;  olivu 
oil,  a  fuflicient  quantity  to  make  it  into  a  pafte. 
Let  this  be  diftilled  in  a  retort  by  a  ftrong  fire  to 
drynefs.  Keep  the  refiduum  reduced  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der  in  a  clofe  vefl’el. 

An  article  under  this  name  had  formerly  a  place  in 
fome  of  the  old  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  defcribed  by 
JLemery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  ;  but 
it  was  formed  by  a  tedious  prccefs,  continued  for  fe- 
yeral  months  by  the  aid  of  water.  Here  the  procefs 
is  much  fhorter,  and  is  fuppofed  to  give  nearly  the 
fame  produft.  Some  have  recommended  it,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  iron  is  here  obtained  in  a  very 
fubtile  ftate ;  but  it  is  not  in  general  fuppofed  to  have 
any  advantage  over  the  other  more  common  chaly- 
beates. 


Opening  and  aft r ingen t  crocus  of  iron. 

Thefe  are  prepared  by  mixing  iron  filings  with  twice 
their  weight  of  powdered  fulphur,  deflagrating  in  a 
red-hot  crucible  ;  and  in  the  one  cafe  keeping  the 
preparation  over  the  fire  till  it  alllimes  a  red  colour ; 
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in  the  other,  by  reverberating  it  fo*r  a  long  tiftie  in  the  Prepare 
moll  extreme  degree  of  heat.  #  Conwf- 

Preparations  under  thefe  names  ftill  retain  a  place  ^ons; 
in  fome  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  but  they  are  , 
vnrioufiy  prepared.  They  may,  however,  be  confi- 
dered  as  poffeffmg  the  fame  medical  powers  :  and  al¬ 
though  the  preparations  mentioned  above  probably 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  virtues,  yet  that  diffe¬ 
rence  is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  Is  imported  by  the 
titles  by  which  they  are  ufually  diftinguifhed.  For  all 
the  preparations  of  iron  probably  aft  by  an  aflringent 
quality  ;  and  that  which  is  above  denominated  the 
aflringent  crocus  has  probably  leaft  effeft  in  that  way. 

At  one  period,  thefe  preparations  were  not  unfre- 
quently  in  ufe  ;  and  they  were  given  in  the  form  of 
bolus,  eledluary,  or  pill,  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruplc; 
but  among  us  they  are  at  prefent  fo  little  in  ufe  as  to 
have  no  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Chap.  XIII.  Preparations  of  Mercury. 

\Ve  have  already  treated  of  mercury  in  varioits  parts  28j 
of  our  work  as  we  found  occafion,  and  what  we  have 
already  difeuffed  it  is  Unneceffary  to  repeat.  See  Mer¬ 
cury,  Chemistry-//^#,  Materia  Medica,  p.  653. 
Metallurgy,  and  Quick  silver.  On  the  whole, it  ap¬ 
pears  evident  that  there  is  no  article  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  medical  purpofes  in  a  greater  variety  of  forms. 

The  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  admitted 
into  their  pharmacopoeias  only  a  few  of  thefe;  but  from 
the  feleftion  they  have  made,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  every  iifeful  purpofe  for  which  mercury  has  been 
employed  may  be  anfwered ;  and  thefe  purpofes  are 
both  numerous  and  confiderable.  For  it  is  at  leall 
very  generally  allowed  among  intelligent  praftitioners* 
that  there  are  few  articles  kept  in  the  fhops  of  ouf 
apothecaries  which  can  be  confidered  as  fo  extenfively 
ufeful. 

Mercury  or  quickfilver,  in  its  crude  ftate,  is  a  pon¬ 
derous  metallic  fluid,  totally  volatile  in  a  ftrong  fire, 
and  calcinable  by  a  weaker  one  (though  very  difficult¬ 
ly)  into  a  red  powdery  fubftance.  It  diffolve3  in  the 
nitrous  acid,  is  corroded  by  the  vitriolic,  but  not  afted 
on.  by  the  marine  in  its  liquid  ftate  :  it  neverthelcfs 
may  be  combined  with  this  laft  fkilfully  applied  in  the 
form  of  fume.  Quickfilver  unites  by  trituration  with 
earthy,  unftuous,  refinous,  and  other  fimilar  fubftances, 
fo  as  to  lefe  its  fluidity  :  triturated  with  fulphur,  it* 
forms  a  black  mafs,  which  by  fublimation  changes  in¬ 
to  a  beautiful  red  one. 

For  the  general  virtues[of  the  mercurial  preparations* 
fee  fome  of  the  articles  above  referred  to,andMEDiciNE; 

Herejwe  ffiall  only  obferve,  that  while  in  certain  circum- 
fiances  they  aft  as  ftimulants,  and  even  as  corrofives,  to 
the '‘parts  to  which  they  are  applied;  under  a  different 
management,  when  introduced  into  the  habit,  they 
feem  to  forward  circulation  through  even  the  fmalleft 
and  moft  remote  veffels  of  the  body  ;  and  may  be  fo 
managed  as  to  promote  all  the  excretions.  But  while 
they  thus  operate  as  a  powerful  ftimulus  to  the  fangui- 
ferous,  and  probably  alfo  to  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  they 
feem  to  exert  but  little  influence  on  the  nervous  fy¬ 
ftem.  By  this  means  they  prove  eminently  ferviceable 
in  feme  inveterate  chronical  diforders,  proceeding*  frona 
obllinate  obflruftions  of  the  glap.ds.  Crude  mercury 

has 
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■prepare-  has  no  effeCt  this  way.  Refolved  into  fume,  or  di- 
Compofi-  v*dcd  inW  mInute  particles,  and  prevented  from  re- 
tion/  uniting  by  the  interpofition  of  other  fubftances,  it  ope- 
rates  very  powerfully,  unlefs  the  dividing  body  be 
fulphur,  which  reftrains  its  aCtion.  Combined  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  mineral  acids,  it  a&s  effectually, 
though  in  general  mildly;  with  a  larger,  it  proves 
violently  corrofive. 

Purified  quickfilver.  L. 

^84  Take  of  quickfilver,  filings  of  iron,  each  four  pounds. 
Rub  them  together,  and  diftil  from  an  iron  vefTel. 
As  in  the  diftillation  of  quickfilver  glafs  retorts  are 
very  liable  to  be  broken,  an  iron  one  is  here  with  pro¬ 
priety  direCted  :  and  by  the  addition  of  the  filings  of 
iron,  matters  which  might  otherwise  arife  with  the 
quickfilver  will  be  mere  apt  to  be  detained  in  the  re¬ 
tort.  But  ftill  this  happens  fo  readily,  even  merely 
with  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  neceffary  to  elevate 
the  mercury,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  -whether  much 
advantage  be  obtained  from  this  procef3  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  has  now  no  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Edinburgh  college. 

Acetated  quickfilver .  L. 

t&$  Take  of  putified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ;  diluted  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  two  pounds  ;  water  of  kali,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient.  Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  acid  in 
a  glafs  veflel,  and  diffolve  it  in  a  fand-bath  ;  then 
drop  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  kali,  that  the  calx 
of  quickfilver  may  be  precipitated  ;  walh  this  calx 
with  plenty  of  diftilled  water,  and  dry  it  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Thefe  things  being  done,  take  of  the 
calx  of  quickfilver,  above  deferibed,  one  pound  ;  a- 
cetous  acid,  as  much  as  is  neceffary  to  difTolve  the 
calx.  Mix  them  in  a  glafs  veflel ;  and  the  folution 
being  completed,  ftrain  it  through  paper;  then  eva¬ 
porate  it  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  fet  it  afide  to 
cryftallize.  Keep  thefe  cryftals  in  a  veflel  clofe 
flopped. 

Of  all  the  faline  preparations  of  mercury,  it  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  the  beft  chemifls,  that  thofe 
in  which  it  was  brought  to  a  faline  form,  by  means  of 
acetous  acid,  would  be  the  mildefl  ;  and  fuch  a  prepa¬ 
ration  was  conjectured  to  be  the  bafis  of  a  celebrated 
pill,  prepared  and  fold  by  Mr  Keyfer.  It  was,  how. 
ever,  found  to  be  a  veiy  difficult  matter  to  imitate  his 
pill,  or  to  obtain  a  combination  of  mercOry  with  the 
acetous  acid  :  but  not  long  fince,  the  procefs  for  pre¬ 
paring  thefe  pills  was  publifhed  by  authority  at  Paris, 
after  being  purchafed  by  the  French  king.  The  pro¬ 
cefs  here  deferibed  though  in  fome  particulars  much 
lefs  operofe  than  that  of  Mr  Keyfer,  yet  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  to  it,  and  furnifhes  ua  with  the  mildefl  of  the 
faline  mercurials. 

Calcined  quickfilver .  L. 

236  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ;  expofe  the 
quickfilver  in  a  flat-bottomed  glafs  cucurbit,  to  an 
heat  of  about  600  degrees  in  a  fand-bath,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  a  red  powder. 

This  preparation  may  now  be  made  in  a  fhorter  time 
than  by  the  procefs  formerly  direCted  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia,  which  in  general  required  feveral 
months  :  for  the  accefs  of  air,  without  which  calcina- 
Vox..  XIV.  Part  I. 
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tion  cannot  be  performed,  was  then  very  much  ex-PrePara-|  , 
eluded.  Still,  however,  the  procefs  is  a  tedious  one, tJons  and 
and  might  perhaps  be  improved.  A  veflel  might  be£°™pofl‘ 
fo  contrived,  as  to  occafion  a  continual  flux  of  air  u 

over  the  furfacc  of  the  mercury. 

This  preparation  is  highly  efteemed  in  venereal 
cafes,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moil  efficacious  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  all  the  mercurials.  It  may  be  advantageoufly 
given  in  conjunction  with  opiates:  a  bolus  or  pill,  con¬ 
taining  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  this  calx, 
and  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  or  more  of  opium,  with 
the  addition  of  fome  warm  aromatic  ingredient,  may 
be  taken  every  night.  Thus  managed,  it  aCts  mildly, 
though  powerfully,  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic: 
given  by  itfelf  in  larger  dofes,  as  four  or  five  grains,  it 
proves  a  rough  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Afij-cohured powder  ofi  mercury.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  equal  weights.  *87 
Mix  them  fo  as  to  difTolve  the  quickfilver  ;  dilute 
the  folution  with  pure  water,  and  add  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  feparate  the 
mercury^  perfedly  from  the  acid  ;  then  wafh  the 
powder  in  pure  water,  and  dry  it. 

In  this  procefs  the  mercurial  nitre  is  decompofed  ; 
the  precipitate,  therefore,  is  a  calx  of  mercury,  and  the 
clear  liquor  a  foLution  of  nitrous  ammoniac.  From 
the  great  attraction  which  the  nitrous  acid  has  for 
phlogifton,  or  from  its  ready  difpofltion  to  part  with 
pure  air,  the  precipitates  of  mercury  from  its  folution 
in  this  acid  are  more  completely  in  the  flate  of  a  calx 
than  thofe  from  any  other  menflruum.  There  are, 
however,  feveral  niceties  to  be  obferved  in  condu£li»g 
this  procefs.  If  we  employ  too  fmall  a  proportion  of 
acid,  and  affifi  the  folution  by  heat,  the  folution  will 
contain  an  excefs  of  calx  capable  of  being  feparated  by 
the  water;  and  the  whole  precipitate  from  fuch  a  fo¬ 
lution  would  be  of  a  white  colour.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  employ  too  large  a  proportion  of  acid,  the 
mercury  is  then  fo  far  calcined  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  diflblved  by  the  volatile  alkali ;  and  this  might 
happen  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  fliould  be  fuper- 
abundant  to  the  neutralization  of  the  acid.  The  ufe 
of  the  water  is  to  difTolve  the  nitrous  ammoniac  as  fail: 
as  it  is  formed,  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  falling 
down  and  mixing  with  the  precipitate.  It  is  necefla- 
ry  to  employ  the  pureft  water.  If  fuch  be  ufed  as 
contains  a  nitrous  felenite,  not  only  a  part  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  may  be  precipitated  by  the  bafe  of  the  felenite, 
but  this  laft  might  alfo  be  depofited  by  the  fuccecding 
addition  of  the  alkali. 

The  afh-coloured  powder  of  mercury  has  of  late 
years  been  much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  venereal  af¬ 
fections.  It  was  firft  propofed  by  Dr  Saunders  to  be  made 
by  precipitating  the  mercury  from  calomel,  as  the  belt 
fubftitute  for  the  tedious  and  expenfive  procefs  of  the 
precipitate  per  fie ,  and  of  the  grey  powder  produced  by 
triture  with  gum  arabic.  From  the  teftimony  of  Dr 
Home,  and  feveral  other  practitioners,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  very  valuable  preparation  of  mer¬ 
cury.  It  may  be  given  in  a  bolus  or  wafer,  in  the 
quantity  of  from  one  to  fix  or  feven  grains :  the  dofe 
being  gradually  increafed  according  to  its  effeCts  upon 
the  perfon. 

Z  z  Quick- 
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Shiickffaer  with  chalk,  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces;  powdered 
/  chalk,  -five  ounces.  Rub  ^them  together  until  the 
globules  difappear. 

In  this  preparation,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  we 
have  alfo  the  mercury  in  a  ftate  of  calx  ;  but  in  place 
of  being  brought  to  that  ftate  by  the  aid  of  fire  or  of 
acids,  what  may  here  be  confidered  as  calcination  is 
effected  by  triture. 

This  preparation  had  no  place  in  the  former  edi* 
tions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia.  A  preparation 
nearly  fimilar  indeed,  under  the  title  of  mercurius  alkali- 
fatus ,  in  which  crabs  eyes  were  employed  in  (lead  of 
chalk,  had  a  place  in  the  old  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  but  was  rejected  from  the  edition  of 
1744,  and  has  never  again  been  reftored.  One  reafon 
for  rejecting  it  was  its  being  liable  to  grofs  abufe  in 
the  preparation,  by  the  addition  offome  intermedium,, 
facilitating  the  union  of  mercury  with  the  abforbent 
earth,  but  diminifhing  or  altering  its  power.  The 
prefent  preparation  is  liable  to  the  fame  objedfion. 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  when  duly  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  an  ufeful  alterative.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  abforbent  earth,  by  deftroying 
acid  in  the  alimentary  canal,  will  diminifh  the  activity 
of  the  mercurial  calx. 

Muriate  J  quickfilver .  L. 

Taki  of  purified  quickfilver,  vitriolic  acid,  each  two 
pounds  ;  dried  fea-falt,  three  pounds  and  an  half. 
Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  acid  in  a  glafs  veffel, 
and  boil  in  a  fand  heat  until  the  matter  be  dried. 
Mix  it,  when  cold,  with  the  fea-falt,  in  a  glafs  vef. 
fel ;  then  fublime  in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  a  heat 
gradually  raifed.  Laftly,  let  the  fublnned  matter  be 
feparated  from  the  fcoriae. 

S ultimate  corrofve  mercury .  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  each  four 
ounces ;  calcined  fea-falt,  calcined  vitriol,  of  each 
five  ounces.  Difiolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  and  evaporate  the  folution  to  a  white  and  tho¬ 
roughly  dry  mafs  :  then  add  the  fea-falt  and  vitriol. 
Having  ground  and  mixed  them  well  together,  put 
the  whole  into  a  phial,  one  half  of  which  they  ought 
to  fill ;  then  fublime  in  fand,  firft  with  a  gentle,  but 
afterwards  with  an  increafed,  heat. 

The  fublimate  prepared  by  either  of  thefe  methods 
is  the  fame,  they  both  confifl  only  of  mercury  and 
the  acid  of  the  fea-falt  united  together.  In  the  pro- 
cefs  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  the  materials 
being  mixed  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid,  which,  difiodging  thofe  of  the 
nitre  and  marine  fait,  takes  their  place.  The  marine 
acid,  refolved  into  fume  and  affifted  by  the  nitrous, 
diftolveB  the  mercury,  now  alfo  ftrongly  heated.  This 
acid,  though  it  very  difficultly  adts  on  mercury,  yet 
when  thus  once  united  with  it,  is  more  ftrongly  re¬ 
tained  thereby  than  any  other  acid.  The  nitrous  fpi- 
rit,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  retain  it  (for  its  own 
bafis  and  that  of  the  fea-falt  are  both  occupied  by  the 
vitriolic,  and  that  which  the  vitriolic  forfook  to  unite 
with  thefe,  is  now  fcarcely  combinable  with  it),  arifes; 
leaving  the  mercury  and  marine  acid  to  fublime  toge- 
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ther  when  the  heat  (hail  be  ftrong  enough  to  elevate  Prepara- 
them.  Some  fmall  portion  of  the  marine  fpirit  arifes ^ons  anj* 
along  with  the  nitrous:  and  hence  this  compound  acid^°™?0 
has  been  ufually  employed  inftead  of  the  compound  aqua -  y— » j 

forth ,  to  which  it  is  fimilar,  for  making  the  red  cor- 
rofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  vitriol,  and  the  bafes 
of  the  nitre  and  fea-falt,  are  of  no  farther  ufe  in  this 
procefs,  than  as  convenient  intermediums  for  facilita¬ 
ting  the  union  of  the  mercury  with  the  marine  acids. 

They  likewife  ferve  to  afford  a  fupport  for  the  fub¬ 
limate  to  reft  upon,  which  thus  affumes  the  form  of  a 
placenta  or  cake. 

The  procefs,  however,  now  adopted  by  the  London 
college,  is  a  better  and  more  limple  one.  There  the 
mercury,  corroded  by  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  white 
mafs,  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  fea- 
falt,  and  fet  to  fublime  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  quits  the 
mercury  to  unite  with  the  bafis  of  the  fea  fait ;  and 
the  acid  of  the  fea-falt,  now  fet  at  liberty,  unites  with 
the  mercury,  and  fublimes  with  it  into  the  compound 
required.  The  difeovery  of  this  method  is  generally 
attributed  to  Boulduc  ;  though  it  is  found  alfo  in 
Kunckel’s  Laboratorium  Chymicum .  When  the  pro¬ 
cefs  is  conducted  in  this  way,  the  refiduous  matter  is  a 
pure  Glauber’*  fait,  and  the  fublimate  is  alfo  free  of 
ferruginous  matter;  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  which 
is  very  generally  carried  up  along  with  the  mercury 
when  vitriol  of  iron  is  employed.  Boulduc’s  method 
has  therefore  the  advantage  in  this,  that  the  proportion 
of  mercury  in  a  given  quantity  of  fublimate  muft  be 
lefs  liable  to  variation. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by  the  nitrous  acid  in¬ 
ftead  of  the  vitriolic,  the  event  will  be  the  fame  ;  that 
acid  equally  quitting  the  mercury,  and  fetting  loofe  the 
marine;  and  the  fublimate  made  by  this  method  is  the 
fame  with  the  foregoing  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  fixed 
matter  is  fmaller,  it  more  difficultly  affumes  the  form 
of  a  cake.  It  requires  indeed  fome  ikill  in  the  ope¬ 
rator  to  give  it  this  appearance  when  either  procef3  is 
followed.  When  large  quantities  are  made,  this  form 
may  be  eafily  obtained,  by  placing  the  matrafs  no 
deeper  in  the  fand  than  the  furface  of  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  it ;  and  removing  a  little  of  the  fand  from 
the  fides  of  the  glafs,  as  foon  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
appear  in  the  neck  ;  when  the  heat  fhould  likewife  be 
fomewhat  lowered,  and  not  at  all  raifed  during  the 
whole  procefs.  The  fublimation  is  known  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  edges  of  the  cryftalline  cake,  which  will 
form  on  the  furface  of  the  caput  mortuum,  appearing 
fmooth  and  even,  and  a  little  removed  from  it. 

Our  apothecaries  rarely,  and  few  even  of  the  che- 
mifts,  attempt  the  making  of  this  preparation  them- 
felves  ;  greateft  part  of  what  is  ufed  among  us  comes 
from  Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreign  fublimate  has 
been  reported  to  be  adulterated  with  arfcnic.  Some 
affirm,  that  this  dangerous  fraud  may  be  difeovered  by 
the  fublimate  turning  black  on  being  moiftened  with 
alkaline  ley;  which  by  others  is  denied.  As  this  point 
feemed  of  fome  importance  to  be  determined,  fundry 
experiments  have  been  made  with  this  view,  which 
prove  the  inefficiency  of  alkalis  for  difeovering  arfe- 
mc.  Alkaline  ley,  poured  into  a  folution  of  pure  ar- 
fenic,  and  into  a  mixture  of  the  two  folutions  in  diffe¬ 
rent  proportion?,  produced  no  blacknef3  in  any  :  and 

though 
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Vrepv  fr  though  ihe  pure  fublimate.  and;  the  mixtures  of  it  with 
tioiwerd  arfenic,  exhibited  fome  differences  in  thefe  trials,  yet 
Co^pea-  thefe  differences  were  neither  fo  conftifnt  nor  fo  ftrong- 
LlLjrT^ — ly  marked,  as  to  be  laid  down  universally  for  criteria 
6>f  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  arfenic  ;  different  fpeci- 
mens  of  fublimate,  known  to  be  pure,  have  been  found 
to  differ  confiderably  in  this  refpedt  ;  probably  from 
their  holding  a  little  more  or  kfs  mercury  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  acid,  or  from  their  retaining  fome  final! 
portion  of  thofe  acids  which  were  employed  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  as  intermedia. 

Some  ebemifts  deny  the  practicability  of  this  adul¬ 
teration.  There  is  a  procefs  common  in  books  of  che- 
miftry,  wherein  fublimate  and  arfenic  being  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and  fet  to  fublime,  do  not  avife  in  one  mafs, 
or  yield  any  thing  fimilar  to  the  preparation  here  in¬ 
tended  :  the  arfenic  abforbs  the  acid  of  the  fublimate, 
and  is  reduced  thereby  into  a  liquid  or  butyraceous 
confidence  ;  while  the  mercury,  thus  freed  from  the 
acid,  diffiis  in  itB  fluid  form  :  if  the  quantity  of  ar¬ 
fenic  be  inefficient  to  decompound  the  whole  of  the 
fublimate,  the  remainder  of  the  fublimate  concretes  di- 
flinCt  from  the  arfenical  butter.  From  whence  they 
conclude,  that  arfenic  and  fublimate  cannot  be  united 
together  into  a  cryffalline  cake,  the  form  in  which  this 
preparation  is  brought  to  us. 

The  above  experiment  is  not  altogether  decifive ; 
for  though  arfenic  and  fulphur  do  not  affume  the  re¬ 
quired  form  by  the  common  procefs,  it  is  poffible  they 
may  by  fome  other  management.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper  to  point  out  means  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  thofe 
who  may  be  defirous  of  convincing  themfelves  of  the 
gemrinenefs  of  this  important  preparation.  Let  fome 
of  the  fublimate,  powdered  in  a  glafs  mortar,  be  well 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  a  little 
filings  or  {havings  of  iron  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a 
crucible  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  times  as  much ; 
give  a  gradual  fire  till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  and  then 
haftily  increafe  it  to  a  white  heat.  If  no  fumes  of  a 
garlic  fmell  can  be  perceived  during  the  procefs,  and 
if  the  particles  of  iron  retain  their  form  without  any 
of  them  being  melted,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  contained  no  arfenic. 

Sublimate  is  a  moft  violent  corrofive,  foon  corrupt¬ 
ing  and  deftroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body  it  touches. 
A  folution  of  it  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
dram  to  a  quart,  13  ufed  for  keeping  down  proud  flefh, 
and  cleanfing  foul  ulcers  $  and  a  more  diluted  folution 
as  a  cofmetic,  and  for  deflroying  cutaneous  infeCts. 
But  a  great  deal  of  caution  is  requifite  even  in  thefe 
external  ufes  of  it. 

Some  have  nevertheiefs  ventured  to  give  it  inter¬ 
nally,  in  the  dofe  of  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain. 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  if  a  grain  of  it  be  diffolved  in 
an  ounce  or  more  of  water,  and  a  dram  of  this  folu¬ 
tion,  fweetened  with  fyrup  of  violets,  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  it  will  prove  efficacious  in  many  dif- 
tempers  thought  incurable ;  but  he  particularly  cau¬ 
tions  us  not  to  venture  upon  it,  unlefs  the  method  of 
managing  it  be  well  known. 

Sublimate  diffolved  in  vinous  fpirit  has  of  late  been 
given  internally  in  larger  dofes  ;  from  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  to  half  a  grain.  This  method  of  ufing  it  was 
brought  into  repute  by  Baron  Van  Swietenat  Vienna, 
efpecially  for  venereal  maladies j  and  feveral  trials  of 
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it  have  alfo  been  made  in  this  kingdom  with  fuccefs.  Prepara- 
Eight  grains  of  the  fubliznate  are  diffolved  in  fixteen  jions  ai]^ 
ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  or  proof- fpirit ;  thetjy^° 
rectified  fpirit  diffolveg  it  more  perfectly,  and  feems  to  v  — 1 
make  the  medicine  milder  in  its  operation  than  the 
proof- fpirit  of  the  original  prefeription  of  Van  Swie- 
ten>  Of  this  folution,  from  one  to  two  fpoOnfuls,  that 
is,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  are  given  twice  a- 
day,  and  continued  till  all  the  fymptoms  are  removed  ; 
obferving  to  ufe  a  low  diet,  with  plentiful  dilution, 
otherwife  the  fublimate  is  apt  to  purge,  and  gripe  {Se¬ 
verely.  It  generally  purges  more  or  lefs  at  the  begiri- 
ning,  but  afterwards  feems  to  operate  chiefly  by  urine 
and  perfpiration. 

Sublimate  confifts  of  mercury  united  with  a  large 
quantity  of  marine  acid.  There  are  two  general  me¬ 
thods  of  deftroying  its  corrofive  quality,  and  render¬ 
ing  it  mild  ;  the  one  is,  combining  with  it  as  much 
frefh  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capable  of  taking  up  ;  and 
the  other,  by  feparating  a  part  of  the  acid  by  means  of 
alkaline  falts  and  earths.  On  the  firft  principle  fweet 
mercury  is  formed  ;  on  the  latter,  white  precipitate. 

But  before  entering  on  thefe,  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
following  formula. 

Solution  of  corro/lve  fublimate  mercury .  E. 

Take  of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  fix  grains;  fal 
ammoniac,  twelve  grains.  Diffolve  in  a  pound  of 
diftilled  water.  If  hard  water  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  folution  fnffers  a  kind  of  decompofition 
from  the  nitrous  felenite  of  the  vrater. 

The  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  water  is  very 
much  affifted  by  fal  ammoniac.  There  was  a  practice 
fome  years  ago,  of  mixing  up  this  folution  with  wheat 
flour  into  the  confidence  of  pills  for  internal  ufe  ;  and 
the  quantity  of  fublimate  in  each  pill  was  eafily  afeer- 
tained. 

This  folution  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  wafhing  venereal 
and  other  fores  ;  but  in  many  inftances  it  will  be 
found  too  acrid  for  that  purpofe,  and  will  require  to 
be  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  water. 

Calomel .  L. 

Take  of  muriated  quick fiiver,  one  pound ;  purified 
quickfilver,  nine  ounces.  Rub  them  together  till 
the  globules  difappear,  and  then  fublime  the  mafs. 

In  the  fame  manner  repeat  the  fublimation  four 
times.  Afterwards  rub  the  matter  into  a  very  fine . 
powder*  and  waffi  it  by  pouring  on  boiling  diftilled 
water. 

Sweet  mercury .  E. 

Take  of  corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  reduced  to  a  295 
powder  in  a  glafs  mortar,  four  ounces;  pure  quick- 
filver,  three  ounces  and  a  half.  Mix  them  well  to¬ 
gether,  by  long  trituration  in  a  glafs  pr  marble  mor¬ 
tar,  until  the  quickfilver  ceafes  to  appear.  Put  the 
powder  into  an  oblong  phial,  of  fuch  a  fize  that 
only  one-third  of  it  may  be  filled  ;  and  fet  the  glafs 
in  fand,  that  the  mafs  may  fublime.  After  the  fub¬ 
limation,  break  the  glafs ;  and  the  red  powder  which 
is  found  in  its  bottom,  with  the  whitifh  one  that 
{ticks  about  the  neck,  being  thrown  away,  let  the 
white  mercury  be  fublimed  again  three  or  four  times, 
and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Zzz  Th$ 
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Prepara-  The  trituration  of  corrcfive  iublimate  with  quick- 
tions  and  fjlver  a  very  noxious  operation  :  for  it  is  almoft  im¬ 
ports."  poffible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent  the  lighter  particles  of 
i  tin_^ — .  -j  the  former  from  rifing  fo  as  to  affedl  the  operator’s 
eyes  and  mouth.  It  13  neverthelefs  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence,  that  the  ingredient3  be  perfe&ly  united  before 
the  fublimation  is  begun.  It  is  neceffary  to  pulverize 
the  fublimate  before  the  mercury  is  added  to  it  :  but 
this  may  be  fafely  performed  with  a  little  caution  5 
tfpecially  if  during  the  pulverization  the  matter  be 
now  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  : 
this  addition  does  not  at  all  impede  the  union  of  the 
ingredients,  or  prejudife  the  fublimation  :  it  will  be 
convenient  not  to  clofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming  veflel 
with  a  cap  of  paper  at  firft  (as  is  ufually  pra&ifed), 
but  to  defer  this  till  the  mixture  begins  to  fublime, 
that  the  fpirit  may  efcape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  deferves  particular  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  a  miflaken  theory  herein 
has  been  produ&ive  of  feveral  errors  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  mercurials  in  general.  It  is  fuppo- 
fed,  that  the  dulcification ,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  corro- 
five  mercury  is  owing  to  the  fpiculx  or  ftiarp  points, 
on  which  its  corrofivenefs  depends,  being  broken  and 
worn  off  by  the  frequent  fublimations.  If  this  opi¬ 
nion  were  juft,  the  corrofive  would  become  mild,  with¬ 
out  any  addition,  barely  by  repeating  the  fublimation  ; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  The  abatement 
of  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  fublimate  is  entirely  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  combination  of  as  much  frefh  mercury  as  is 
capable  of  being  united  with  it  ;  and  by  whatever 
means  this  combination  be  efte&ed,  the  preparation 
will  be  fufficiently  dulcified.  Triture  and  digeftion 
promote  the  union  of  the  two,  while  fublimation  tends 
rather  to  difunite  them.  The  prudent  operator,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  be  folicitous  about  feparating  fuch  mer¬ 
curial  globules  as  appear  diftin&  after  the  firft  fubli¬ 
mation  :  he  will  endeavour  rather  to  combine  them 
with  the  reft,  by  repeating  the  triture  and  digeftion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  require  their  fweet 
mercury  to  be  only  twice  fublime^,  and  the  Auguftan 
but  once  ;  and  Neumann  propofes  making  it  dire&ly 
by  a  fingle  fublimation  from  the  ingredients  of  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  by  only  taking  the  quickfilver  in 
a  larger  proportion. 

Mr  Selle  of  Berlin  has  lately  propofed  a  method  of 
making  fweet  mercury  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Neu¬ 
mann.  He  dire&s,  that  to  four  ounces  of  pure  quick¬ 
filver  there  fhould  be  added  a3  much  ftrong  vitriolic 
acid.  Thefe  are  to  be  mixed  over  a  ftrong  fire  till 
they  become  a  folid  hard  mafs.  This  mafs  is  to  be 
triturated  in  a  ftone  mortar  with  two  ounces  and  an 
half  of  quickfilver  and  four  ounces  and  an  half  of 
dried  common  fait.  And  by  a  fingle,  or  a£  moft  two, 
lublimations,  he  aflures  us  an  excellent  fweet  mercury 
is  obtained. 

If  the  medicine  made  after  either  of  thefe  methods 
ftiould  prove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water  boiled  on  it 
for  fome  time  will  difiolve  and  feparate  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts.  The  marks  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  being  fufficiently  dulcified  are,  its  being  per¬ 
fectly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and  indifloluble  by  long 
boiling  in  water.  Whether  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  boiled  has  taken  up  any  part  of  it,  may  be  known 
by  dropping  into  the  liquor  a  Icy  of  any  fixed  alkaline 
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fait,  or  any  volatile  alkaline  fpirit.  If  the  decoftion  Prepara- 
has  any  mercurial  impregnation,  it  will  grow  turbid  ai!^ 
on  this  addition  ;  if  otherwife,  it  will  continue  limpid.  tiUD<5;  ° 
JBut  here  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  be  deceived  by 
any  extraneous  faline  matter  in  the  water  itfelf.  Moft 
of  the  common  fpring  waters  turn  milky  on  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  alkalis  ;  and  therefore,  for  experiments  of  this 
kind,  diftilled  water  or  rain  water  ought  to  be  ufed. 

This  name  of  calomel ,  though  for  a  confiderable  time 
baniftred  from  our  beft  pharmacopoeias,  is  again  re- 
ftored  by  the  London  college.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  they  might  eafily  have  invented  a  name 
better  expreffing  the  conftituent  parts  and  nature  of 
the  preparation. 

Calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  mercurial  prepaiations ; 
and  it  may  be  eftimated  as  holding  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  acetated  quickfilver,  one  of  the 
mildeft  of  the  faline  preparations,  and  the  muriated 
quickfilver,  or  corrofive  fublimate,  one  of  the  moft  acrid 
©f  them. 

Mild  muriated  quickfilver,  L. 

Take  purified  quickfilver,  diluted  nitrous  acid,  of  each  294. 
half  a  pound.  Mix  in  a  glafs  veflel,  and  fet  it  afide 
until  the  quickfilver  be  diftolved.  Let  them  boil, 
that  the  fait  may  be  diftolved.  Pour  out  the  boiling 
liquor  into  a  glafs  veflel  into  which  another  boiling 
liquor  has  been  put  before,  confifling  of  fea-falt* 
four  ounces ;  diftilled  water,  eight  pints.  After  a 
white  powder  has  fubfided  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel,  let  the  liquor  fwimming  at  the  top  be  poured 
off,  and  the  remaining  powder  be  wafhed  till  it  be¬ 
comes  infipid,  with  frequent  aftufions  of  hot  water  ; 
then  dried  on  blotting  paper  with  a  gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  had  a  place  in  former  editions  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias  under  the 
name  of  mercurius  dulcis  precipitatus .  But  the  procefs 
as  now  given  is  fomewhat  altered,  being  that  of 
Mr  Scheele  of  Sweden,  who  has  recommended  this  as 
an  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of  preparing  fweet 
mercury  or  calomel. 

It  appears  from  feveral  tefb  that  this  precipitate  is 
equal  in  every  refpeft  to  that  prepared  by  the  prece¬ 
ding  proceffe8.  It  is  lefs  troublefome  and  expenfive, 
and  the  operator  .is  not  expofed  to  the  noxious  dull 
arifing  from  the  triture  of  the  quickfilver  with  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  which  necefiarily  happens  by  the 
common  method.  The  powder  is  alfo  finer  than  can 
be  made  from  the  common  fublimed  fweet  mercury 
by  any  trituration  whatever.  The  clear  liquor  {land¬ 
ing  over  the  precipitate  13  a  folution  of  cubic  or  rhom- 
boidal  nitre. 

#  Sweet  mercury^  which  may  be  confidered  as  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  the  calomel  and  mild  muriated 
quickfilver,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  beft  and  fafeil 
preparations  of  this  mineral,  when  intended  to  a<5l  as 
a  quick  and  general  ftimulant.  Many  of  the  more 
elaborate  procefies  are  no  other  than  attempts  to  pro¬ 
duce  from  mercury  fuch  a  medicine  as  this  really  is. 

The  dofe,  recommended  by  fome  for  raifing  a  faliva- 
tion,  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains  taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus 
or  pill,  every  night  or  oftener,  till  the  ptyalifm  be* 
gin8.  A3  an  alterant  and  diaphoretic,  it  ha3  been  given 
in  dofes  of  five  or  fix  grains  ;  a  purgative  being  occa- 

fionally 
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Prepara-  fionally  interpofed,  to  prevent  its  affe&ing  the  mouth. 
Compofi-  an^wers>  however,  much  better  when  given  in 
Jons.°  "  quantities,  as  one,  twp,  or  three  grains  every 

i— v— —  morning  and  evening,  in  conjun&ion  with  fuch  fub- 
flances  as  determine  its  a&ion  to  the  fkin,  as  the  ex- 
trad  or  refin  of  guaiacum ;  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  keeping  warm,  and  drinking  liberally  of  warm 
diluent  liquors.  By  this  method  of  managing  it,  ob- 
flinate  cutaneous  and  venereal  diflernpers  have  been 
fuccefsfully  cured  without  any  remarkable  increafe  of 
the  fenfible  evacuations.  It  is  fometimes,  however, 
difficult  to  meafure  its  effe&s  in  this  way ;  and  it  is  fo 
very  apt  to  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  that  we  can  feldom 
adminifter  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  thofe 
permanent  effe&s  which  are  often  required,  and  which 
we  are  able  to  do  by  other  preparations.  It  has  been 
lately  propofed  to  rub  the  gums  and  infide  of  the 
mouth  with  this  preparation,  as  a  ready  and  effe&ual 
method  of  producing  falivation.  This  pra&ice  has 
been  particularly  recommended  in  the  internal  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  where  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  excite  a 
falivation  by  other  means.  The  advantages  of  this 
pra&ice  are  not  fully  confirmed  by  experience  ;  and 
when  mercury  is  attended  with  advantage  in  hydroce¬ 
phalus,  this  is  not  probably  the  confcquence  of  any 
difeharge  under  the  form  of  falivation,  but  merely  of 
the  mercury  being  introduced  into  the  fyftem  in  an 
a&ive  Rate,  and  thus  promoting  abforption.  And 
falivation,  when  it  arifes  from  the  internal  ufe  of  mer¬ 
cury,  may  be  confidered  as  the  ftrongeft  tell:  of  this  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  when  falivation  arifes 
from  a  topical  action  on  the  excretories  of  faliva. 

Red  nitrated  quickfilver .  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  nitrous  acid,  each  one 
pound  ;  muriatic  acid,  one  dram.  Mix  in  a  glafs 
veffel,  and  diffolve  the  quickfilver  in  a  fand  bath  ; 
then  raife  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  formed  into 
red  cryftals. 

Red  ccrrojive,  commonlycalled  red precipitated  mercury .  E. 

296  Take  of  quickfilver,  weak  nitrous  acid,  each  one 
pound.  Let  the  quickfilver  be  diflolved  in  the 
acid,  and  then  let  the  folution  be  evaporated  to  a 
white  dry  mafs.  This  being  beat  into  a  powder, 
mud  be  put  into  a  glafs  retort,  and  fubje&ed  to  a 
fire  gradually  increafed,  till  a  fmall  quantity  of  it, 
taken  cut  in  a  glafs  fpoon,  and  allowed  to  cool,  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  fhining  red  fquamae.  Let  the 
veffel  be  then  removed  from  the  fire.  During  the 
procefs  the  matter  muft  be  carefully  agitated  by  a 
glafs  rod,  that  it  may  be  equally  heated. 

The  marine  acid,  in  the  menflruum  ordered  in  the 
firft  procefs,  difpofes  the  mercurial  calx  to  afTume  the 
bright  fparkling  look  admired  in  it ;  which,  though 
perhaps  no  advantage  to  it  as  a  medicine,  ought  never- 
thelefs  to  be  infilled  on  by  the  buyer  as  a  mark  of  its 
goodnefs  and  ftrength.  As  foon  as  the  matter  has 
gained  this  appearance,  it  fhould  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fire,  other  wife  it  will  foon  lofe  it 
again.  The  preparation  of  this  red  precipitate,  as  it 
is  called,  in  perfe&ion,  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a 
fecret  not  known  to  our  chemifts,  infomuch  that  we 
are  under  the  necefiity  of  importing  it  from  abroad. 
Thio  rtfieflion  feema  to  be  founded  on  mifinformation. 
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We  fometimes  indeed  receive  confiderable  quantities  Frcpara- 
of  it  from  Holland  ;  but  this  depends  on  the  ingredi-ti<>ns  an<* 
ents  being  commonly  cheaper  there  than  with  us,  and 

not  on  any  fecret  in  the  manner  of  the  preparation.  v  J - * 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title  imports,  an  efcharotic; 
and  with  this  intention  isdTequently  employed  by  the 
furgeons  with  bafilicum  and  other  drefiings,  for  con- 
fuming  fungous  fkfh  in  ulcers  and  the  like  purpofes. 

It  is  fubjedl  to  great  uncertainty  in  point  of  ftrength, 
more  or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling  according  to  the  degree 
and  continuance  of  the  fire.  The  befl  criterion  of  its 
flrength,  a3  already  obferved,  is  its  brilliant  appearance; 
which  is  alfo  the  mark  of  its  genuinenefs :  if  mixed 
with  minium,  which  it  is  fometimes  (aid  to  be,  the 
duller  hue  will  difeover  the  abufe.  This  admixture 
may  be  more  certainly  dete&ed  by  means  of  fire  :  the 
mercurial  part  will  totally  evaporate,  leaving  the  mi¬ 
nium  behind. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  this  medicine  internally 
in  venereal,  fcrophulous,  and  other  obflinate  chronic 
diforders,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  grains  or  more. 

But  certainly  the  milder  mercurials,  properly  managed* 
are  capable  of  anfwering  all  that  can  be  expe&ed  from 
this  ;  without  occafioning  violent  anxieties,  tormina  of 
the  bowels,  and  fimilar  ill  confequences,  which  the  belt 
management  can  fcarcely  prevent  this  corrofive  prepa¬ 
ration  from  fometimes  inducing.  The  chemilla  have 
contrived  fundry  methods  of  corre£Ung  and  rendering 
it  milder,  by  divefling  it  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  ; 
but  to  no  very  good  purpofe,  as  they  either  leave  the 
medicine  ft  ill  too  corrofive,  or  render  it  fimilar  to 
others  which  are  procurable  at  an  eafier  rate. 

IV bite  calx  of  quickfilver .  L. 

Take  of  muriated  quickfilver,  fal  ammoniac,  water  of 
kali,  each  half  a  pound.  Diffolve  firft  the  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  afterwards  the  muriatic  quickfilver,  in  dif- 
tilled  water,  and  add  the  water  of  kali.  Wafh  the 
precipitated  powder  until  it  becomes  infipid. 

White  precipitate  of  mercury .  E. 

Diffolve  corrofive  fublimate  mercury  in  a  fufficient  298- 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  gradually  drop  into  the 
folution  feme  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  enfues.  Wa£h  the  precipitated  powder 
with  feveral  frefh  quantities  of  warm  water.  ^ 

Thefe  preparations  are  ufed  chiefly  in  ointments; 
with  which  intention  their  fine  white  colour  is  no  fmall 
recommendation  to  them.  For  internal  purpofes  they 
are  rarely  employed,  nor  is  it  at  alb  wanted  :  they  are 
nearly  fimilar  to  fweet  mercury,  but  lefs  certain  in 
their  effe&a. 

Though  the  procefles  direfled  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  be  here  fomewhat  different,  yet 
the  preparations  are  Ultimately  the  fame.  The  procefs 
deferibed  by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  the  mofl  fimple; 
but  is  liable  to  fome  obje&ions. 

Corrofive  fublimate,  as  we  have  already  feen,  confifb 
of  mercury  united  with  a  large  portion  of  acid.  It 
there  dulcified  by  adding  as  much  frefh  mercury  as  is 
fufficient  to  faturate  all  the  acid  ;  here,  by  feparating 
all  the  acid  that  is  not  faturated.  This  laft  way  feems 
an  unfrugal  one,  on  account  not  only  of  the  lofa  of 
the  acid,  but  of  the  volatile  fpirit  neceffary  for  abforb- 
ing  it.  The  operator  may,  however,  if  it  fhould  bt 

thought 
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X^repjira-  thought  worth  while,  recover  the  volatile  fait  from 
t^n^nd  the  liquor^  by  adding  to  it,  after  the  precipitate  has 
tiQn$fU  been  feparated,  a  proper  quantity  of  potash,  and  diftiK 
ling  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the 
fpirit  or  volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  for  a  true  fal 
ammoniac  is  regenerated,  in  the  precipitation,  from 
the  union  of  the  volatile  fpirit  with  the  marine  acid  of 
the  fublimate.  It  is  by  no  means  advifable  to  ufe  the 
liquor  itfeif  as  a  foliation  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  to  fepa* 
rate  the  fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  evaporation  and  cry* 
ftallization,  as  a  part  of  the  mercury  might  he  retained, 
and  communicate  dangerous  qualities  ;  but  the  volatile 
fait  feparated  by  diftillation  may  be  ufed  without  fear 
of  its  containing  any  mercury  ;  none  of  which  will 
arife  with  the  heat  by  which  the  volatile  -felts  arc 
d  iff  filed. 

Fixed  alkalis  anfwer  as  effe&ually  for  precipitating 
Solutions  of  fublimate  as  the  volatile ;  but  the  precipi- 
tate  obtained  by  means  of  the  former,  infte  id  of  being 
white,  a3  with  the  latter,  is  generally  of  a  reddifh  yel- 
low  or  orange  colour.  If  fal  ammoniac  he  diffolved 
along  with  the  fublimate,  the  addition  of  fixed  alkalis 
will,  by  extricating  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  occafton  as  white  a  precipitation  as  if  the  vo¬ 
latile  fait  had  been  previoufly  feparated  and  employed 
in  its  pure  date;  and  this  compendium  is  now  allowed 
by  the  London  college  in  the  procefs  which  they  have 
adopted. 

There  the  fal  ammoniac,  befides  its  ufe  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  intention,  to  make  a  white  precipitation,  promotes 
the  folution  of  the  fublimate  ;  which  of  itfeif  is  diffi¬ 
cultly,  and  fcarcely  at  all  totally,  foluble  by  repeated 
boiling  in  water :  for  however  fkilfully  it  be  prepared, 
fome  part  of  it  will  have  an  under-proportion  or  acid, 
and  confequently  approach  to  the  date  of  fweet  mer¬ 
cury.  A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  the  preci* 
pitation  ;  for  if  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  fixed  alka¬ 
line  folution  be  imprudently  added,  the  precipitate  will 
lofe  the  elegant  white  colour  for  which  it  is  valued, 

Quickfilver  with  fulphur ,  L. 

299  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  flowers  of  fulphur,  each 

one  pound.  Rub  them  together  until  the  globules 
difappear, 

JEthiop s  miner  ah  E, 

300  Take  of  quickfilver,  flowers  of  fulphur,  each  equal 

weights.  .Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs  or  done 
mortar,  with  a  glafs  pedie,  till  the  mercurial  globules 
totally  difappear. 

An  aethiops  is  made  alfo  with  a  double  quantity  of 
mercury. 

We  need  hardly  remark,  that  thefe  preparations, 
though  now  differing  in  name,  are  in  reality  the  fame. 
Nor  need  we  add,  that  the  direftion  given  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  of  ufing  a  glafs  or  done  mortar 
and  peftle,  is  neceffary  and  proper. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and  fulphur  might  be 
much  facilitated  by  the  afiiflance  of  a  little  warmth. 
Some  are  accuffomcd  to  make  this  preparation  in  a 
very  expeditious  manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur  in  an 
iron  ladle,  then  adding  the  quickfilver,  and  dirring 
them  together  till  the  mixture  be  completed.  The 
fmali  degree  of  heat  here  fufFicient  cannot  reafonabiy 
be  fuppofed  to  do  any  injury  to  fubftances  which  have 
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already  undergone  much  greater  fires,  not  only  in  th<*  Prepay 
extrsftion  from  their  ores,  but  Hkewife  in  the  purifica*  £01|s  ^ 
tions  of  them  direffed  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  In 
following  procefs  they  are  expofed  in  conjunction  to  a 
ftropg  fire,  without  fufpicion  of  the  compound  re¬ 
ceiving  any  ill  quality  from  it.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  ingredients  are  more  perfe&ly  united  by  heat 
than  by  the  degree  of  tritnre  ufually  beftowed  on 
them.  From  the  asthiopa  prepared  by  triture,  part  of 
the  mercury  is  apt  to  be  fqueezed  out  on  making  it 
into  an  eleftuary  or  pills ;  from  that  made  by  fire  no 
feparation  is  obferved  to  happen, 

AJthiops  mineral  is  one  ot  the  mod  inactive  of  the 
mercurial  preparations,  Some  practitioners,  however, 
have  represented  ft  as  pofiefling  extraordinary  virtues ; 
and  mod  people  imagine  it  a  medicine  of  feme  efficacy. 

But  what  benefit  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  it  in  the  com* 
mon  dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a  fcruple,  may  be 
judged  from  hence,  that  it  has  been  taken  in  dofes  of 
feveral  drams,  and  continued  for  a  confiderable  time, 
without  producing  any  remarkable  effe£,  Sulphur 
eminently  abates  the  power  of  all  the  more  aftive  mi* 
nerals,  and  feems  to  be  at  the  feme  time  reftrained  by 
them  from  operating  in  the  body  itfeif.  Boerhaave, 
who  is  in  general  fufficiently  liberal  in  the  commenda* 
tion  of  medicines,  difepproveu  of  the  cethieps  in  very 
firong  terms.  "  It  cannot  enter  the  abferbent  veil'd?, 
the  lafteab,  or  lymphatics,  but  paffes  directly  through 
the  inteftinal  tube,  where  it  may,  happen  to  deftroy 
worms,  if  it  operates  luckily.  They  are  deceived  who  ' 
expeft  any  other  effe&a  from  it ;  at  leaft  I  myfdf 
could  never  find  them.  I  am  afraid  it  is  unwarily 
given,  in  fuch  large  quantities,  to  children  and  perfons 
of  tender  conffitutions,  as  being  a  foreign  mafs,  un¬ 
conquerable  by  the  bodyj  the  more  to  be  fofpe&ed  as  ,  * 
it  there  continues  long  fluggiffi  and  inactive.  It  does 
not  raife  a  felivation,  becaufe  it  cannot  come  into 
the  blood,  Who  knows  the  offers  of  a  fubftartce, 
which,  fo  long  as  it  remains  compounded,  Teems?  no 
more  a&ive  than  any  ponderous  infipid  earth  1”  The 
mthiops,  with  a  double  proportion  of  mercury,  now 
received  into  our  pharmacopoeias,  has  a  greater  chance 
for  operating  as  a  mercurial  j  and  probably  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  mercury  might  be  ftill  further  increafed  to  ad* 
vantage. 

Red  fulphur  ate  d  quidflvcr.  L. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  purified,  forty  ounces  5  fulphur, 

eight  ounces.  Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  melted  3®* 

fulphur  j  and  if  the  mixture  takes  fire,  extinguifli  it 

by  covering  the  veffei  j  afterwards  reduce  the  mafs 

to  powder,  and  fublime  it. 

It  has  been  cuftornary  to  order  a  larger  quantity  of 
fulphur  than  here  directed  ;  but  fmaller  proportions 
anfwer  better,  for  the  lefs  fulphur  the  finer  coloured  is 
the  cinnabar. 

Ae  feon  as  the  mercury  and  fulphur  begin  to  unitef 
a  confiderable  explofion  frequently  happens,  and  the 
mixture  is  very  apt  to  take  fire,  efpecially  if  the  pro- 
cefe  be  femewhat  haftily  conduced.  This  accident 
the  operator  will  have  previous  notice  of,  from  the 
matter  fuelling  up,  and  growing  fuddenly  confident : 

33  feon  as  this  happens,  the  veffei  muff  be  immediately 
clofe  covered.  ... 

During  the  fublimation,  care  muff  be  had  that  the 
5  matter 
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Prepra-  matter  rife  not  into  the  neck  of  the  veil'd,  fo  as  to 
block  up  and  burfl  the  glafs.  To  prevent  this,  a  wide¬ 
necked  bolt  head,  or  rather  an  oval  earthen  jar,  coated, 
>  ihould  1  e  chofcn  for  the  fubliming  veflel.  If  the 
former  be  employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce 
at  times  an  iron  wire,  fomewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be 
the  better  aflured  that  the  paflage  is  not  blocking  up; 
the^  danger  of  which  may  be  prevented  by  cautioufly 
railing  the  vdfel  higher  from  the  fire. 

If  the  ingredients  were  pure,  no  feces  will  remain  ; 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  fublimation  may  be  known  to  be 
over  by  introducing  a  wire  as  before,  and  feeling  there¬ 
with  the  bottom  of  the  veil'd,  which  will  then  be  per¬ 
fectly  fmooth  :  if  any  roughnef3  or  inequalitiesjare  per¬ 
ceived,  either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the  fuLli- 
mation  is  not  completed  :  if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the 
wire  will  foon  be  covered  over  with  the  riling  cinna- 
bar. 

1  he  preparers  of  cinnabar  in  large  quantity  em¬ 
ploy  earthen  jars,  which  in  lhape  pretty  muchrefemble 
an  egg-  Thefe  are  of  diffeient  fizes,  according  to  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  made  at  one  fublimation,  which 
fometime8  amounts  to  two  hundred  weight.  The  jar 
is  ufually  coated  from  the  fmall  end  almoft  to  the 
middle,  to  prevent  its  breaking  by  the  vehemence  or 
irregularity  of  the  fire.  The  greater  part,  which  is 
placed  uppermoft,  not  being  received  within  the  fur¬ 
nace,  has  no  occafion  for  this  defence.  The  whole  fe- 
cret  with  regard  to  this  procefs,  is  the  management 
of  the  fire,  which  Ihould  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  keep  the 
matter  continually  fubliming  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar,  without  coming  out  at  its  mouth,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  an  iron  plate  ;  care  Ihould  alfo  be  taken  to 
put  into  the  fubliming  velfel  only  fmall  quantities  of 
the  mixture  at  a  time. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  as  a  pigment.  It 
was  formerly  held  in  great  efleem  as  a  medicine  in  cu¬ 
taneous  foulneffes,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  epilep¬ 
tic  cafes,  & c.  but  of  late  it  has  loll  much  of  its  repu¬ 
tation.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  the  aethiop3 
already  fpoken  of.  Cartlieufer  relates,  that  having 
given  cinnabar  in  large  quantities  to  a  dog,  it  produ¬ 
ced  no  fenfible  effedf,  but  was  partly  voided  along  with 
the  feces  unaltered,  and  partly  found  entire  in  the  ilo- 
mach  and  inteftines  on  opening  the  animal.  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  Frederic  Hoffman,  after  bellowing  high  en¬ 
comiums  on  this  preparaticn,  as  having  in  many  in- 
ftance3  within  his  own  knowledge  perfedlly  cured  epi- 
lepfies  and  vertigoes  from  contufione  of  the  head  (where 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  cure  did  not  fo  much 
depend  on  the  cinnabar  as  on  the  fpontaneous  recovery 
of  the  parts  from  the  external  injury),  cbferves,  that 
the  large  repeated  dofes,  necelfary  for  having  any  effedt, 
can  be  borne  only  where  the  firll  paffages  are  ftrong  ; 
and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are 
lax  and  flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accumulated  and  con¬ 
creting  with  the  mucous  matter  of  the  parts,  occafions 
great  oppreflion  ;  which  feems  to  be  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  that  the  cinnabar  is  not  fubdued  by  the  powers 
of  digeflion,  ami  has  no  proper  medicinal  activity. 
There  are  indeed  fome  inftances  of  the  daily  ufe  of  cin¬ 
nabar  having  brought  on  a  falivation  ;  perhaps  from 
the  cinnabar,  ufed  in  thofe  cafes,  having  contained  a 
lef3  proportion  of  fulphur  than  the  forts  commonly  met 
with.  The  regulus  of  antimony,  and  even  white  ar- 
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feme-  when  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  com- Prepara, 
mon  fulphur,  feem  to  have  their  deleterious  power  de- tions  ancl 
flroved  :  on  feparatlmr  more  and  more  of  the  fnlnhnr.  9QmTofi* 


flroyed  ;  on  feparating  more  and  more  of  the  fulphur, 
they  exert  more  and  more  of  their  proper  virulence.  100  * 
It  does  not  feem  unrsafonable  to  prefume,  that  mer¬ 
cury  may  have  its  activity  varied  in  the  fame  manner ; 
that  when  perfe&ly  fatiated  with  fulphur,  it  may  be 
inert  ;  and  that  when  the  quantity  of  fulphur  is  more, 
and  more  leffened,  the  compound  may  have  greater 
and  greater  degrees  of  the  proper  efficacy  of  mercu¬ 
rials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometimes  ufed  in  fumigations  againft 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  nofe,  mouth, "and  throat.  Half 
a  dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fume  being  imbibed  with  the 
breath,  has  occafioned  a  violent  falivation.  This  effedl 
is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  medicine  as  cinnabar : 
when  fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  a  mixture  of  mercury 
and  fulphur,  but  mercury  refolved  into  fume,  and 
blended  in  part  with  the  volatile  vitriolic  acids  ;  in 
either  of  which  circumftances  this  mineral,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  has  very  powerful  effe&s. 


V xtriolated  quichjitver ;  1J. 

Tak*  of  quickfilver,  purified,  vitriolic  acid,  each  one 
pound.  Mix  in  a  glafs  veflel,  and  heat  them  by 
degrees  until  they  unite  into  a  white  mafs,  which  is 
to  be  perfedly  dried  with  a  firong  fire.  This  mat¬ 
ter,  on  the  affufion  of  a  large  quantity  of  hot  di* 
frilled  water,  immediately  becomes  yellow,  and  falls 
to  powder.  Rub  the  powder  carefully  with  this 
water  in  a  glafs  mortar.  After  the  powder  has 
fub Tided,  pour  ©ff  the  water  ;  and,  adding  more  di- 
fr tiled  water  Several  times,  waih  the  matter  till  it 
become  infipid. 
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Yellow  mercury ,  commonly  called  Turbith  mineral.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  four  ounces  ;  vitriolic  acid,  eight  303 
ounces.  Cautioufiy  mix  them  together,  and  diilii 
in  a  retort,  placed  is  a  fand  furnace,  to  drynefs : 
the  white  calx,  which  is  left  at  the  bottom,  being 
ground  to  powder,  muft  be  thrown  into  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  It  immediately  aifumes  a  yellow  colour,  but 
rnuft  afterwards  be  purified  by  repeated  ablutions, 
i  he  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  formerly  directed,  was 
double  to  that  now  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege.  The  redu&ion  made  in  this  article  greatly  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  procefs  ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  college  are  perhaps  preferable. 

Boerhaave  dire&s  this  preparation  to  be  made  in  an 
open  glafs,  flovvly  heated,  and  then  placed  immediate¬ 
ly  on  burning  coals  ;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
fumes,  which  are  extremely  noxious.  This  method 
will  fucceed  very  well  with  a  little  addrefs  when  the 
ingredients  are  in  fmall  quantity  ;  but  where  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  retort,  placed  in  a 
fand-furnace,  with  a  recipient,  containing  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  luted  to  it.  Great  care  ihould  be  ta¬ 
ken,  when  the  oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  bubble,  that  the 
heat  be  freadily  kept  up,  without  at  all  increafing  it, 
till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  when  the  fire  ihould  be  aug¬ 
mented  to  the  utmoft  degree,  that  as  much  as  pofiible 
of  the  redundant  acid  may  be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely  exficcated,  it  proves  a 
cauftic  fait,  which  in  the  ablution  with  water  will  al- 
mofr  all  difiolve,  leaving  only  a  little  quantity  of  tur¬ 
bith  t 
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Prefan-  bith  :  rf;e  mort  of  the  acid  that  has  been  diffipated, 
lions  an  '.  the  ]efs  0f  tv,e  remaining  mercury  will  diffolve,  and 
?oSP°2'  confequer.tly  the  yield  of  turbith  will  be  greater;  fire 
■  ‘  “ 't  -  ■  expelling  only  fuch  part  of  the  acid  as  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  fatiated  with  mercury,  while  water  takes  up  al¬ 
ways,  along  with  the  acid,  a  proportional  quantity  of 
the  mercury  itfelf.  Even  when  the  matter  has  been 
ftrongly  calcined,  a  part  will  ftill  be  foluble  ;  this  evi¬ 
dently  appears  on  pouring  into  the  wafhings  a  little  fo- 
lution  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  which  will  throw  down  a 
considerable  quantity  of  yellow  precipitate,  greatly  re- 
femhling  the  turbith,  except  that  it  is  lefs  violent  in 
operation. 

From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  the  belt  me¬ 
thod  of  edulcorating  this  powder  is,  by  impregnating 
the  water,  intended  to  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with  a 
determined  proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  ;  for  by 
this  means,  the  wafhed  turbith  wHl  not  only  turn  out 
greater  in  quantity,  but,  what  is  of  more  confequence, 
will  have  an  equal  degree  of  ftrength  ;  a  circumftance 
which  deferves  particularly  to  be  confidered,  efpeciaily 
in  making  fuch  preparations  as,  from  an  error  in  the 
procefs,  may  prove  too  violently  corrofive  to  be  ufed 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  fafety.  It  is  neceflary  to 
employ  warm  water  if  we  are  anxious  for  a  fine  co¬ 
lour.  If  cold  water  be  ufed,  the  precipitate  will  be  white. 

It  is  ohfervable,  that  though  the  fuperfluous  acid  be 
here  abforbed  from  the  mercury  by  the  alkaline  fait  ; 
yet  in  fome  circumftances  this  acid  forfakes  that  fait 
to  unite  with  mercury.  If  vitriolated  tartar,  or  vi~ 
i violated  hit,  as  it  is  now  called,  which  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  vitriolic  acid  with  fixed  alkali,  be  diffolved  in 
water,  and  the  folution  added  to  a  folution  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  unite  with  the 
mercury,'' and  form  with  it  a  turbith,  which  falls  to 
the  bottom ;  leaving  only  the  alkali  diffolved  in  the 
aquafortis,  and  united  with  its  acid  into  a  regenera¬ 
ted  nitre.  On  this  principle  depends  the  preparation 
deferibed  by  Wilfon  under  the  title  of  an  excellent  pre - 
cipitatc  cf  mercury  ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  true  tur¬ 
bith,  though  not  generally  known  to  be  fuch.  It  is 
made  by  diffolving  four  ounces  of  vitriolated  kali  in 
fixteen  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  diffolving  in  this 
compound  liquor  four  ounces  of  mercury ;  abftra&ing 
the  menflruum  by  a  fand  heat;  and  edulcorating  with 
water  the  gold-coloured  mafs  which  remains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  ftrong  emetic,  and  with  this 
intention  operates  the  moft  powerfully  of  all  the  mer¬ 
curials  that  can  be  fafely  given  internally.  Its  a&ion, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  primae  viae  ;  it  will 
fometiraes  excite  a  falivation,  if  a  purgative  be  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  This  medicine  is  ,ufed  chiefly  in 
virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  other  venereal  cafes,  where 
there  is  a  great  fiux  of  humours  to  the  parts.  Its 
chief  ufe  at  prefent  is  in  fwellings  of  the  tefticle  from 
a  venereal  affe&ion  ;  and  it  feems  not  only  to  a<ft  as  a 
mercurial,  but  alfo,  by  the  fevere  vomiting  it  occa- 
fions,  to  perform  the  office  of  a  difeutient,  by  acce¬ 
lerating  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  parts  affecled. 
It  is  faid  likewife  to  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs, 
in  robuft  conftitutions,  agalnft  leprous  diforders  and 
olflinate  glandular  obftru&ions  :  the  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  fix  or  eight.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a 
grain  or  two  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  calcined  mercury  alieady  fpoken 
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of.  Dr  Hope  has  found  that  the  turbith  mineral  is  Prepa-a- 
the  moft  convenient  errhine  he  has  had  occafion  to  em- 

pl°y-  tiocs. 

This  medicine  was  lately  recommended  as  the  molt  rf 

effe&ual  prefervative  againft  the  hydrophobia.  It  has 
been  alleged  there  are  feveral  examples  of  its  prevent¬ 
ing  madnefs  in  dogs  which  had  been  bitten  ;  and  fome 
of  its  performing  a  cure  after  the  madnefs  was  begun : 
from  fix  or  feven  grains  to  a  fcruple  may  be  given 
every  day,  or  every  fecond  day,  for  a  little  time,  and 
repeated  at  the  two  or  three  fucceeding  fulls  and 
changes  of  the  moon.  Some  few  trials  have  likewife 
been  made  on  human  fubje&s  bitten  by  mad  dogs  ; 
and  in  thefe  alfo  the  turbith,  ufed  either  as  an  emetic 
or  alterative,  feemed  to  have  good  effe&s. 

The  wafhings  of  turbith  mineral  are  ufed  by  fome 
externally  for  the  cure  of  the  itch  and  other  cuta¬ 
neous  foulnefles.  In  fome  cafes  mercurial  lotions  may¬ 
be  proper,  but  they  are  always  to  be  ufed  with  great 
caution  :  this  is  by  no  mean3  an  eligible  one,  as  be- 
ing  extremely  unequal  in  point  of  ftrength,  more  or 
lefs  of  the  mercury  being  diffolved,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  above,  according  to  the  degree  of  calcination. 

The  pharmacopoeia  of  Paris  dire&s  a  mercurial  wafh 
free  from  this  inconvenience,  under  the  title  of  Aqua 
mer cur  tails ,  or  Mercurius  liquidus .  It  is  compofed  of 
one  ounce  of  mercury,  diffolved  in  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  diluted  with  30  ounces  of 
diftilled  water.  In  want  of  diftilled  water,  rain  wa¬ 
ter  maybe  ufed  ;  but  of  fpring  waters  there  are  very 
few  which  will  mix  with  the  mercurial  folution  with¬ 
out  growing  turbid  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the 
mercury. 

Simple  mercurial  folution .  Jof.  Jac.  Plenck. 

Take  of  pureft  quickfilver,  one  dram  ;  gum  arable,  3^4 
two  drams.  Beat  them  in  a  ftone  mortar,  adding 
by  little  and  little  diftilled  water  of  fumitory  till 
the  mercury  thoroughly  difappear  in  the  mucilage. 

Having  beat  and  mixed  them  thoroughly,  add  by- 
degrees,  and  at  the  fame  time  rubbing  the  whole 
together,  fyrup  of  kermes,  half  an  ounce,  diftilled 
water  of  fumitory,  eight  ounces. 

This  mixture  was  much  celebrated  by  its  author  as 
an  effe&ual  preparation  of  mercury,  unattended  with 
the  inconvenience  of  producing  a  falivation  ;  and  he 
imagined  that  this  depended  on  a  peculiar  affinity 
exifting  between  mercury  and  mucilage.  Hence 
fuch  a  conjun&ion,  the  gummy  quickfilver,  as  it  has 
been  ftyled,  has  been  the  foundation  of  mixtures, 
pills,  fyrups,  and  feveral  other  formula,  which  it  is 
unneceffary  to  dwell  upon  in  this  place. 

By  a  long  continued  triture,  mercury  feems  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  degree  of  calcination;  at  lcaft  its  globular  ap¬ 
pearance  is  not  to  be  difeerned  by  the  beft  microfcope ; 
its  colour  is  converted  into  that  of  a  greyifh  powder  5 
and  from  the  ina&ive  fubftance  in  its  globular  form,  it 
is  now  become  one  of  the  moft  powerful  preparations 
of  this  metallic  body.  The  ufe  of  the  gum  feems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  to  afford  the  iaterpofition  of 
a  vifeid  fubftance  to  keep  the  particles  at  'a  diftance 
from  each  other,  till  the  triture  iequifite  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  change  be  performed.  Dr  Saunders  has 
clearly  proved,  that  jio  real  folution  takes  place  ia 
6  this 
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p—para-  {hi*  prccef*,  nr,d  that  though  a  quantity’  of  mercu- 

z:'*  r :•  i  particles  are  flill  retained  in  ti  e  mixture  after 
the  trh’-hular  ratts  have  been  deposited  by  dilution 
vvrth  wat>r,  yet  that  this  fuft -ended  mercurial  matter 
L  onlv  TfFufed  in  the  liquor,  and  capable  of  being* 
peref:ly  feparated  by  filtration.  That  long  triture  is 
c^oahie  of  etTec~inq’  the  above  change  on  mercury,  is 
f  diy  evinced  from  the  well  known  experiment  of  Dr 
Boerhaave,  in  pro  lacing  a  kind  of  calcined  mercury 
by  expofmg  qnickfilver  inclofe  I  in  a  phial  to  the  agi¬ 
tation  pro  .luce  i  ly  keeping  t!ie  phial  tied  to  a  wind¬ 
mill  for  14  years.  By  inclofmg  a  pound  of  quiet.- 
Diver  in  an  iron  box,  with  a  quantity  of  iron  nails 
an  !  a  fmcll  quantity  of  water,  by  the  addition  of 
whi-h  a  ereater  degree  of  intefline  motion  W given  to 
the  ^articles  cf  the  mercury,  and  fixing  the  box  to 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  Dr  Saunders  obtained,  du¬ 
ring  a  journey  of  400  miles,  two  ounces  of  a  grey- 
ish  powder,  or  calx  of  mercury. 

On  the  above  accounts  we  are  not  to  aferihe  the 
cffedls  of  Pierck’s  folution  to  an  intimate  divifion 
of  tKe  globules  of  mercury,  nor  to  any  affinity,  nor- 
elective  attratron,  between  gum-arabic  and  mercury; 
which  hfi  Mr  Plenck  has  very  unphiiofophically  fup- 
pchd.  The  fame  thing  cm  be  done  by  means  of 
gum-tragacanth,  by  honey,  and  by  fundry  balfams. 
Jt  i«  evidently  owing  to  the  converfion  of  the  quick¬ 
silver  to  a  calciform  nature  ;  l  ut  a3  this  will  be  ac- 
complifhed  more  cr  lefs  completely  recording  to  the 
different  circurr.fiance3  during  the  triture,  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  preferable,  inftc'l  of  Pknck’s  folution,  to  diffufe 
in  mucilage,  or  other  vilcid  matters,  a  determinate 
quantity  of  the  alh- coloured  powder,  or  other  calx  of 
mercury. 

It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  there  is  in  many 
inflances  a  real  advantage  in  employing  mucilaginous 
matters  sJong  with  mercurials,  thefe  being  found  to 
*  prevent  diarrhoea  and  fahvition  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree.  So  far,  then,  Mr  Pknck’s  folution  is  a  good 
preparation  of  mercury,  though  his  chemica.l  rationale 
is  perhaps  erroneous.  The  diddled  water  and  fyrup 
ate  of  no  confequtnce  to  the  preparation,  either  as 
facilitating  the  procefs,  or  for  medicinal  ufe. 

It  is  always  mod  expeditious  to  triturate  the  mer¬ 
cury  with  the  gum  in  the  date  of  mucilage.  Dr 
Saunders  found  that  the  addition  of  honey  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  auxiliary  ;  and  the  mucilage  of  gum-traga- 
carth  feems  better  Anted  for  this  purpofe  than  gum- 
arabic. 


Chap.  XIV.  Preparations  of  Leach 

ezj  Lead  readily  melts  in  the  fire,  and  calcines  into  a 

dufity  powder  :  which,  if  the  flame  is  reverberated 
on  it,  veccmes  at  firfl  yellow,  then  red,  and  at  length 
melts  in  a  ^rtreous*  rr.afi*.  Tbit  metal  diffolves  eafily 
in  the  nitrous  acid,  difficultly  in  the  vitriolic,  and  in 
fmall  quantity  in  the  vegetable  acids  ;  it  is  alfo  foluble 
in  exorefled  oil,  efpecially  when  calcined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  while  undifTolved,  have  no  con¬ 
siderable  effecbs  as  medicines.  Diflolved  in  oils,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  (when  externally  applied)  anti-in¬ 
flammatory  and  deficcative.  Combined  wuth  vegetable 
acids,  they  are  remarkably  fo  ;  and.  taken  internally, 
piove  a  powerful  though  dangerous  flyptic. 

Vol.  XIV.  Part  I. 
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There  are  two  preparations 
leach  as  they  are  commonl 
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of  lead,  red  and  white  par  1- 
Ued ,  which  are  much  ^or*  an;4 


unity  Lucy  die  'Miivu  «««-  mux.41  >n, 

more  extenfively  employed  in  other  arts  than  in  rredi- 
cine,  and  of  CQurfe  they  are  prepared  in  large  quan-  > 
tities.  Thefe  formerly  flood  among  the  preparations 
in  ourv  pharmacopoeias  ;  but  they  are  row  referred 
t  >  the  materia  meJica.  We  fhall  not  therefore,  on 

the  prefent  occniion,  make  any  farther  obfervations 
with  refpedb  to  them,  but  fhall  hereinfert  from  the  cli 
editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  the  direc¬ 
tions  there  given  for  preparing  them. 

Red  lead . 


Let  any*  quantity  of  lead  be  melted  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veflfel,  and  kept  (birring  with  an  iron  fpatn- 
la  till  it  falls  into  powder,  at  firit  bladTilh,  after¬ 
wards  yellow,  and  at  length  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
in  which  lad  flats  it  is  called  ntisium  ;  taking  care 
not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  high  as  to  run  the  calx  into 
a  vicreous  man*. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo  trend  Iefcme  and 
tedious,  as  fcarce  ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apothe¬ 
cary  or  chemift  ;  nor  indeed  is  this  commodity  ex¬ 
pended  to  be  made  by  them,  the  preparation  of  it  be¬ 
ing  a  diftinflb  branch  of  bufinefs.  The  makers  melt 
large  quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of 
a  reverberatory  furnace  built  for  this  purpofe,  and  fo 
contrived  that  the  flame  a£ls  on  a  large  furnace  of  the 
metal,  which  is  continually  changed  by  means  of  iron 
rakes  drawn  backwards  and  forw;?r£s,  till  the  fluidity 
of  the  lead  is  deflroyed  ;  after  vvliicVyihe  calx  is  only 
now  and  then  turned.  By  barely  (birring  the  calx,  23 
above  directed,  in  a  veflel  over  the  fire,  it  acquires 
no  rednefs  ;  the  reverberation  of  flame  on  the  furfirce 
being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  this  effect.  It  is  faid, 
that  20  pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this  pr°cefs>  five 
pounds  ;  and  that  the  calx,  being  reduced  into  lead 
again,  is  found  one  pound  lefs  than  the  original  weight 
of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  external  applications, 
for  abating  inflammations,  cleanfing  and  heal  ng  ul¬ 
cers,  and  the  like.  Their  efFe&a,  however,  are  net 
very'  confiderable  ;  nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much  far¬ 
ther  real  ufe,  than  as  they  give  confidence  to  the  nla- 
Aer,  unguent,  See. 


Cerufe  or  white  lead. 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  vef- 
fel,  and  fufpend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin  plates 
of  lead,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  vapour  which 
nrifes  from  the  acid  may  circulate  about  the  prates. 
Set  the  containing  veflel  in  the  heat  of  horfe-dung 
for  three  weeks';  if  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
plates  be  not  totally  calcined,  ferape  ofF  the 
powder,  and  expofe  them  a^am  to  the  fleam  c.t 
vinegar,  till  all  the  lead  be  thus  corroded  into  pow- 

The  making  of  white  leal  is  dfo  become  a  trade 
by  itfelf,  and  confined  to  a  few  perfons,  who  have 
large  conveniences  for  this  purpofe.  The  general  me¬ 
thod  which  they  follow  is  nearly  the  fame  witn  t..at 
a See  the  Philofophical  Tranfatliom, 


In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is  foTar  opened  by 
the  acid,  as  to  difeover,  when  taken  internally,  the 
.A  ma- 
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malignant  quality  of  the  metal ;  and  to  prove  exter¬ 
nally,  when  fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ulcers,  mo¬ 
derately  cooling,  drying,  and  aftridive. 

Acetated  cerufe .  L. 

Take  of  cerufe,  one  pound ;  diftilled  vinegar,  one 
gallon  and  an  half.  Boll  the  cerufe  with  the  vine¬ 
gar  until  the  vinegar  is  fatu rated  :  then  filter  thro* 
paper;  and,  after  proper  evaporation,  fet  it  alide 
to  cryftallize. 

Salty  commonly  called  fugar  of  lead. .  E, 

309  Put  any  quantity  of  cerufe  into  a  cucurbit,  and  pour 
upon  it  ten  times  its  quantity  of  diftilled  vinegar. 
Let  the  mixture  ftand  upon  warm  fand  till  the  vi¬ 
negar  becomes  fvveet  ;  when  It  is  to  be  poured  off, 
and  freffi  vinegar  added  as  often  as  it  comes  off 
fweet.  Then  let  all  the  vinegar  be  evaporated  in  a 
glafs-veffel  to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thin  honey, 
and  fet  it  afide  in  a  cold  place,  that  cryftals  may 
be  formed,  which  are  to  be  afterwards  dried  in  the 
(hade.  The  remaining  liquor  is  again  to  be  evapo¬ 
rated,  that  new  cryftals  may  be  formed  ;  the  eva¬ 
poration*  of  the  refiduous  liquor  is  to  be  repeated 
till  no  more  cryftals  concrete. 

Cerufe  (efpecially  that  fort, called  fake  leady  which 
v  is  not,  like  the  others,  fubjed  to  adulteration)  is 
much  preferable ‘either  to  minium  or  litharge,  for  ma¬ 
king  the  fugar  of  lead  :  for  the  corrolion  which  it 
has  undergone  from  the  fteam  of  the  vinegar  difpo- 
fes  it  to  diffolve  more  readily.  It  fhould  be  finely 
powdered  before  the  vinegar  be  put  to  it ;  and  during 
the  digeftion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and  then  flirred 
up  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  to  promote  its  diffolution, 
and  prevent  its  concreting  into  a  hard  mafs  at  the 
bottom.  The  ftrong  acid  obtained  from  the  caput 
rnortuum  of  vinegar  may  be,  employed  for  this  purpofe 
to  better  advantage  than  the  weaker,  though  purer 
acid,  above  directed.  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  redified 
fpirit  of  wine  be  prudently  added  to  the  folution  as 
loon  as  it  is  duly  exhaled,  and  the  mixture  fuffered  to 
grow  cold  by  flow  degrees,  the  fugar  will  concrete 
into  very  large  and  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  are 
.  fcarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  method. 

If  the  cryftals  be  dried  in  funftiine,  they  acquire  a 
blackifh  or  livid  colour.  This  feems  to  happen  from 
the  abforption  of  light  and  its  converfion  into  phlo- 
gifton.  If  it  J^e  owing  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air, 
why  are  the  rays  of  the  fun  neceffary  to  this&ifcharge? 
O11  whatever  principles  we  account  for  it,  the  fad  is 
the  fame ;  that  the  cryftals  foon  lofe  their  faline  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  lead  gradually  reaffumes  its  metallic 
form.  From  this  property  of  lead  readily  abforbing 
phlogifton,  or  parting  with  pure  air,  a  folution  of 
the  fugar  of  lead  becomes  a  very  convenient  fympa- 
thetic  ink  ;  on  the  fame  grounds  it  is  alfo  ufed  for 
a  more  important  purpofe.  As  lead  communicates  a 
fweetnefs  and  aftringency  very  fimilar  to  the  produd 
of  the  vinous  fermentation,  a  pradice  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed  among  fraudulent  dealers,  of  correding  the  too 
great  fharpnefs  of  acid  wines  by  adulterating  them 
with  this  metal.  The  abufe  may  be  deteded  in  two 
different  ways ;  a  piece  of  paper  may  be  moiftened 
with  the  liquor  to  be  examined,  and  then  expofed  to 
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the  vapours  ©f  liver  of  fulphur  the  rroiftened  prperiVepara- 
will  become  of  a  livid  colour,  and  this  will  happen  tI'ons  a,i(l 
though  200  or  300  leaves  of  a  book  were  interpofed  cromPofi- 
between  the  paper  and  the  vapours ;  by  tins  method,  a0LS^ 
then,  we  make  a  kind  of  fympathetic  ink.  But  the 
beft  way  of  making  the  teft  is,  to  drop  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  folution  of  the  liver  of  fulphur  into  the  fuf- 
peded  liquor  :  if  there  be  any  lead  prefent,  this  ad-  * 

dition  will  inftantly  occalion  the  precipitation  of  a  li¬ 
vid  or  dark  coloured  cloud. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more  efficacious  than  the 
foregoing  preparations,  in  anfwering  the  feveral  in¬ 
tentions  to  which  they  are  applied.  Some  have  ven¬ 
tured  upon  it  internally,  in  dofe3  of  a  few  grains,  as 
a  ftyptic  in  hsemorrhagies,  profufe  colliquative  fweats, 
fenjinal  fluxes,  the  fiucr  albus,  &c.  nor  has  it  failed 
their  expedations.  It  very  powerfully  reftrains  the 
difeharge  ;  but  almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does  this,  it 
occafions  fymptoms  of  another  kind,  often  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

Violent  pains  in  the  bowels  or  through  the  whole 
body,  and  obftinate  conftipations,  fometimes  imme¬ 
diately  follow,  efpecially  if  the  dofe  has  been  confi- 
derable  :  cramps,  tremors,  and  weaknefs  of  the  nerves* 
generally  fooner  or  later  enfue. 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this  preparation  prove3 
malignant  only  as  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be  ab~ 

/orbed  in  the  body ;  for  in  fnch  cafe,  he  fays,  “  it  re¬ 
turns  again  into  cerufe,  which  is  violently  poifonous.” 

On  this  principle  it  would  follow,  that  in  habits 
where  acidities  abound,  the  fugar  of  lead  would  be- 
innocent.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Lead 
and  its  preparations  ad  in  the  body  only  when  they 
are  combined  with  acid  :  cerufe  poffeffes  the  qualities 
of  the  faccharum  only  in  a  low  degree  ;  and  either  of 
them  freed  from  the  acid  has  little,  if  any,  effed  at 
all.  For  the  fame  reafons,  the  fait  of  lead  is  preferable 
to  the  pompous  extract  and  vegeto-mmeral  •water  of 
Goulard,  in  which  the  lead  is  much  lef3  perfedly 
combined  in  a  faline  ftate.  It  is  fometimes  conve¬ 
nient  to  affift  the  folution  of  the  fugar  of  lead  in  wa¬ 
ter,  by  adding  a  portion  of  vinegar.  The  effed9 
of  the  external  application  of  lead  feems  to.differ  from 
the  ftrength  of  the  folution  :  thus  a  very  weak 
folution  feems  to  diminifh  diredly  the  adion  of 
the  veffels,  and  is  therefore  more  peculiarly  proper  in 
adive  inflammations,  as  of  the  eyes  ;  whereas  a  ftrong 
folution  operates  as  a  dired  ftimulant,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  more  fuccefsful  in  paffive  ophthalmia. 

W ater  of  acetated  litharge .  L. 

Take  of  litharge,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces ;  di-  310 
ltilled  vinegar,  one  gallon.  Mix,  and  boil  to  fix 
pints,  conftantly  ftirring ;  then  fet  it  afide  After 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  (train. 

This^  preparation  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  extrad  and  vegeto-mineral  water  of  Mr 
Goulard.  And  it  is  probably  from  the  circumftances 
of  his  preparations  having  come  into  a  common  ufe, 
that  the  London  college  have  given  this  article  a  place 
m  their  pharmacopoeia..  It  may,  however,  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  doubt  whether  it  be  really  in  titled  to  a  place. 

For,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  every  purpofe  to  be 
anfwered  by  it  may  be  better  obtained  from  the  em¬ 
ployment 
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Prepara-  ployment  of  a  folutlon  of  the  acetated  cerufe  In  Ample 
C^ipofi-  water#  The  acetated  water  of  litharge  Is  intended  for 

tions!  external  ufe  only. 

Chap.  XV.  Preparations  of  tin. 

311  Tin  eafily  melta  In  the  fire,  and  calcines  Into  a 
dulky  powder ;  which,  by  a  farther  continuance  of 
the  heat,  becomes  white.  A  mafs  of  tin  heated  till  It 
be  juft  ready  to  melt,  proves  extremely  brittle,  fo  as 
to  fall  in  pieces  from  a  blow  ;  and  by  dexterous  agi¬ 
tation,  into  powder.  Its  proper  menftruum  is  aqua- 
regia  ;  though  the  other  mineral  acids  may  alfo  be 
made  to  diffolve  it,  and  the  vegetable  ones  in  fmall 
quantity.  It  cryftallizes  with  the  vegetable  and  vitrio¬ 
lic  acids;  but  with  the  others,  deliquates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  little  known.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  an  antihyfteric,  antihe&ic,  &c. 
At  prefent  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Powdered  tin .  L. 

312  Take  of  tin,  fix  pounds.  Melt  it  in  an  iron  vefiel, 

and  ftir  it  with  an  iron  rod  until  a  powder  floats  on 
the  furface.  Take  off  the  powder,  and,  when 
cold,  pafs  it  through  a  fieve. 

This  preparation  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  calx  Jovis,  which  had  a  place  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia ; 
but  from  the  late  editions  the  calx  has  been  expunged, 
and  the  filings  or  powder  of  tin,  has  a  place  only  in 
their  lift  of  the  materia  medica.  But  although  feldom 
prepared  by  the  apothecary  himfelf,  it  1*3  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  as  a  remedy  againft  worms,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  flat  kinds,  which  too  often  elude  the  force 
of  other  medicines.  The  general  dofe  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram ;  fome  confine  it  to  a  few  grains. 
But  Dr  Aifton  allures  us,  in  the  Edinburgh  Eflays, 
that  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  its  being  given  in 
much  larger  quantities  :  he  directs  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  on  an  empty  ftomach,  mixed  with  four  ounces 
of  mclaffes ;  next  day,  half  an  ounce  ;  and  the  day 
following,  half  an  ounce  more ;  after  which  a  ca* 
thartic  is  adminiftered  :  he  fays  the  worms  are  ufually 
voided  during  the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that 
pains  in  the  ftomach  .occafioned  by  them  are  removed 
almoft  immediately  upon  taking  the  firft  dofe  of  the 
tin. 

This  prafHce  is  fometime3  fuccefsfnl  in  the  expul- 
fion  of  taenia,  but  by  no  means  fo  frequently  as  Dr 
Alfton’s  obfervatiens  would  lead  us  to  hope. 

Amalgama  of  tin .  Dan. 

313  Take  of  Ihavings  of  pure  tin,  two  ounces;  pure  quick- 
filver,  three  drams.  Let  them  be  rubbed  to  a  pow¬ 
der  m  a  ftone  mortar. 

Some  have  imagined  that  tin  thu6  a&ed  on  by  mer¬ 
cury  is  in  a  more  adlive  condition  than  when  exhi¬ 
bited  in  a  ftate  of  powder  :  and  accordingly  it  has  been 
given  in  worm  cafes.  But  as  both  are  equally  info- 
luble  in  the  animal  fluids,  this  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  ; 
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Chap.  XVI.  Preparations  of  zinc  and  copper. 
Calcined  zinc.  L. 
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Take  of  Zinc,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  eight  ounces. 
Caft  the  pieces  of  zinc,  at  feveral  times,  into  an 
ignited,  large,  and  deep  crucible,  placed  leaning, 
or  hall-upright,  putting  on  it  another  crucible  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  air  may  have  free  accefs  to 
the  burning  zinc.  Take  out  the  calx  as  foon  as  it 
appears,  and  feparate  its  white  and  lighter  part  by 
a  fine  fieve. 

Flowers  of  zinc .  E. 

Let  a  large  crucible  be  placed  in  a  furnace,  in  an  in¬ 
clined  [fituation,  only  half-upright ;  when  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vefiel  is  moderately  red,  put  a  fmall 
piece  of  zinc,  about  the  weight  of  two  drams,  into 
it.  The  zinc  foon  flames,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
converted  into  a  fpongy  calx,  which  is  to  be  raked 
from  the  furface  of  the  metal  with  an  iron  fpatula, 
that  the  combuftion  may  proceed  the  more  fpeedily: 
when  the  zinc  ceafes  to  flame,  take  the  calx  out  of 
the  crucible.  Having  put  in  another  piece  of  zinc, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  you  pleafe* 
Laftly,  the  calx  ft  to  be  prepared  like  antimony. 
Thefe  flowers,  as  ufed  externally,  are  preferable  for 
medicinal  purpofes  to  tutty,  and  the  more  impure  fub* 
limates  of  zinc,  which  are  obtained  in  the  braf6  worksj 
2nd  likewife  to  calamine,  the  natural  ore  of  this  me* 
tal,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  earth,  and 
frequently  a  portion  of  heterogeneous  metallic  mat¬ 
ter.  But  bell  ies  being  applied  externally,  they  have 
alfo  of  late  been  ufed  internally.  The  flowers  of 
zinc,  in  dofes  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  grains,  have 
been  much  celebrated  of  late  years  in  the  cure  of  epi- 
lepfy  and  feveral  fpafmodic  affections :  and  there  are 
fufiicient  teftimonies  x>f  their  good  effe&s,  where  to¬ 
nic  remedies  in  thofe  affcdlions  are  proper. 

White  vitriol.  E. 

Take  of  zinc,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three  ounces ; 
vitriolic  acid,  five  ounces  ;  water,  twenty  ounces ;  ha¬ 
ving  mixed  the  acid  and  water,  add  the  zinc,  and 
when  the  ebullition  is  finifhed  ftrain  the  liquor  ; 
then  after  proper  evaporation  fet  it  apart  in  a  cold 
place,  that  it  may  (hoot  into  cryftals. 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vitriol.  It  differs  from 
the  common  white  vitriol,  and  the  fait  of  vitriol  of  the 
/hops,  only  in  being  purer,  and  perfectly  free  from 
any  admixture  of  copper,  or  fuch  other  foreign  me¬ 
tallic  bodies  a3  the  others  generally  contain. 

Purified  vitriol  at  ed  zinc.  L. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  one  pound  ;  vitriolic  acid,  one 
dram  ;  boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints.  Mix, 
and  filter  through  paper.  After  a  proper  evapora¬ 
tion,  fet  it  afide  in  a  cold  place  to  cryftallize. 
Although  the  Edinburgh  college  have  given  a  for- 
and  to  obtain  any  peculiar  properties  which  tin  may  mula  for  the  preparations  of  white  vitriol,  yet  their 
poffefs  to  their  full  extent,  it  will  probably  be  necef-  direction  is  very  rarely  followed  by  any  of  the  apothe¬ 
cary  to  exhibit  it  in  fome  faline  ftate.  *  caries  or  chemifte,  who  in  general  purchafe  it  as  ob¬ 

tained  from  the  Goflar  mines.  When,  however,  it  is 
got  in  this  way,  it  is  often  a  very  impure  fait,  and  re- 
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fr*rq>ara-  quires  that  purification  which  is  here  directed,  and 
tior.3  and  whicli  is  by  no  means  neceflary  for  the  white  vitriol 
artificially  prepared,  in  the  manner  above  dire&ed. 
ti0nS'  ,  ,  ]dut  by.this  procef*,  the  ordinary  white  vitriol,  in  its 
common  date  of  impurity,  will  be  freed  from  tliofe 
irrioregnationsof  earthy  and  other  matters  which  it  often 
contains^  And  in  this  purified  date  it  anfwers  many 
nfe ful  purpofes,  not  only  externally  but  internally  ; 
and  particularly  in  dofes  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
dram,  it  operates  almofl  inflantly  as  an  emetic,  and 
is  at  the  fume  time  perfectly  fafe.  By  employing  it 
internally,  in  fmaller  dofes,  we  may  obtain,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  more  effednally,  all  the  tonic  power  of  the 
sine  ;  and  iome  think  it  in  every  cafe  preferable  to  the 
calx  of  2inc. 

Ammoniac al  copper .  E. 

31$  Take  of  blue  vitriol,  two  parts;  volatile  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  three  parts  ;  rub  them  together  in  a  glafs  mor¬ 
tar,  until  they  unite,  after  the  effirvefcence  ceafes, 
into  a  uniform  violet-coloured  mafs,  which  mull  be 
firfi  dried  on  blotting  paper,  and  afterwards  by  a 
gentle  heat.  The  product  mull  be  kept  in  a  glafs 
phial,  wdl  clofed  with  a  glafs  flopper. 

This  preparation  has  been  thought  ferviceable  in 
epilepfies ;  but  from  its  frequent  want  of  fuccefs,  and 
the  difigreeable  confluences  with  which  its  life  is 
fometimes  attended,  it  has  not  lately  been  much  pre¬ 
scribed.  It  is  employed  by  beginning  with  dofes  of 
half  a  grain,  twice  a  day,  and  increafing  them  gra¬ 
dually  to  as  much  as  the  flomach  will  bear.  Dr  Cul¬ 
len  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe  to  five  grains. 

Chap. XVII.  Simple  diftilled -waters.  L.  E. 

jip  The  effluvia  which  exhale  into. the  air  from  many 
vegetables,  particularly  from  thofe  of  the  odorous  kind, 
confifl  apparently  of  principles  of  great  fubtility  and 
activity,  capable  of  ftrongly  and  fuddenly  affe&ing  the 
brain  and  nervous  fyftem,  efpecially  in  thofe  whofe 
nerves  are  of  great  fenfibility  ;  and  likewife  of  opera¬ 
ting  in  a  flower  manner  on  the  fyflem  of  the  gruffer 
vefTtls.  Thus  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  in  hyflerical 
and  hypochondriacal  perfons,  the  fragrant  odour  of 
the  Indian  hyacinth  excites  fpafms,  which  the  ftrong 
feent  of  rue  relieves  ;  that  the  effluvia  of  the  walnut- 
tree  occafion  headachs,  and  make  the  body  coflive  ; 
that  thofe  of  poppies  procure  deep;  and  that  the  fmell 
of  bean-bloflbms,  long  continued,  diforders  the  fenfes. 
Lemery  relates,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  feveral 
perfons  were  purged  by  flaying  long  in  a  room  where 
damafk  rofes  were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemifts  have  indulged  themfelves  in 
the  plea  ling  furvey^of  thefe  prefiding  fpirits,  as  they 
are  called,  of  vegetables  ;  their  peculiar  nature  in  the 
different  fpecie3  of  plants  ;  their  exhalation  into  the 
atmofphere  by  the  fun’s  heat,  and  difperfion  by  winds; 
their  rendering  the  air  of  particular  places  medicinal, 
or  otherwife,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants 
that  abound.  They  have  contrived  alfo  different 
means  for^  colle&ing  thefe  fugitive  emanations,  and 
concentrating  and  condenfing  them  into  a  liquid  form  ; 
employing  either  the  native  moifture  of  the  fubjea, 
or  an  addition  of  water,  as  a  vehicle  or  matrix  for  re¬ 
taining  them. 
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The  procefs  which  has  been  judged  moil  anal.vrous  l^epara- 
to  that  of  nature,  is  the  following.  The  fubjed  frefh^^  ^ 
gathered  at  the  feafon  of  its  greateil  vigour,  with  the 
morning  dev/  on  if,  is  laid  lightly  and  unbruiied  in  a 
(hallow  vefTcl,  to  which  is  adapted  a  low  head  with  a 
recipient  ;  under  the  veflel  a  live  coal  is  placed,  and 
occafionally  renewed,  fo  as  to  keep  up  an  uniform 
heat,  no  greater  than  that  which  obtains  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  in  fummer,  viz.  about  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer.  I11  this  degree  of  heat  there  arifes  ex¬ 
ceeding  flowly  an  invifiblc  vapour,  which  condenfes 
in  the  head  into  dewy  drops,  and  falls  down  into  the 
receiver  ;  and  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  very 
fubftance  that  the  plant  would  have  fpontaneoufly  emit¬ 
ted  in  the  open  air. 

But  on  fubmitting  many  kinds  of  odoriferous  ve¬ 
getables  to  this  procefs,  the  liquors  obtained  by  it 
have  been  found  to  he  very  diffeient  from  the  natural 
effluvia  of  the  refpedtive  fuhje&s  :  they  have  had  very 
little  fmell,  and  no  remarkable  tafle.  It  appeared  that 
a  heat,  equal  to  that  of  the  atmofphere,  is  incapable  of 
raifing  in  clofe  veflels  thofe  parts  of  vegetables  which 
they  emit  in  the  open  air.  It  may  therefore  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  in  this  lad  cafe  forne  other  caufe  concurs 
to  the  effedl :  that  it  is  not  the  fun’s  heat  alone  which 
ralfes  and  impregnates  the  air  with  the  odoious  prin¬ 
ciples  of  vegetable?,  but  that  the  air  itfelf,  or  the  wa¬ 
tery  humidity  with  which  it  abounds,  adting  ns  a  true 
foivent,  extracts  and  imbibes  them  ;  fo  that  the  natu¬ 
ral  effluvia  of  a  plant  may  be  confidered  as  an  infufion 
of  the  plant  made  in  air.  The  purgative  virtue  of 
the  damafk  rofe,  and  the  afltingency  of  the  walnut- 
tree,  which,  as  above  obferved,  are  in  fome  degree 
communicated  to  the  air,  may  be  totally  extracted  by 
infufion  both  in  watery  and  fpirituous  menflrua,  but- 
never  rife  in  diflillation  with  any  degree  cf  heat  :  an  i 
the  volatile  odours  of  aromatic  herbs,  which  are  dif- 
fufed  through  the  atmofphere  in  the  lowed  warmth, 
cannot  be  made  to  diflil  without  a  heat  much  greater 
than  is  ever  found  to  obtain  in  a  fhaded  air. 

We  apprehend,  that  the  effluvia  arifing  from  giow- 
,  ing  vegetables  are  chiefly  exhaled  by  the  living  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  plant  :  the  odorous  matter  is  a  real  fecre- 
tion,  which  cannot  be  performed  independent  of  active 
veflels  ;  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  allow  the  fame  powers 
for  the  exhalation  of  thefe  effluvia,  as  for  the  tranfpi- 
ration  of  their  watery  parts. 

T.  he  above  procef?,  therefore,  and  the  theory  oa 
which  it  is  built,  appear  to  be  faulty  in  two  points  % 

1.  In  fuppofing  that  all  thefe  principles,  which  natu¬ 
rally  exhale  from  vegetables,  may  be  cclle&ed  by  di- 
flillat ion  ;  whereas  there  are  many  which  the  air  ex¬ 
tracts  in  virtue  of  its  foivent  power  ;  fome  are  alfo  in¬ 
capable  of  being  collected  in  a  vifible  and  indaftic 
form  ;  and  fome  are  artificially  feparable  by  folvents 
only  :  2.  In  employing  a  degree  of  heat  infufiicient 

for  feparating  even  thofe  parts  which  are  truly  exhal- 
able  by  heat. 

The  foregoing  method  of  didillation  is  commonly 
called  d'ljlillahon  by  the  cold  Jl:ll ;  but  thofe  who  have 
pra£tifed  it  have  generally  employed  a  confiderable 
heat.  A  (hallow  leaden  veflei  is  filled  with  the  frefli 
herbs,  flowers,  &c.  which  are  heaped  above  it ;  fo  that 
when  the  head  is  fitted  on,  this  alfo  may  be  filled  a 
coufiderabk  way.  A  little  fire  13  made  under  the  vef- 
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prepara  ft!,  fufficient  to  mak#  the  bottom  much  hotter  than 
the  hand  can  bear,  care  being  only  taken  not  to  heat 
it  fa  far  as  to  endanger  fcorch in^  any  part  of  the  fub- 
je£l.  It  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  be  not  made  fo  hot 
as  to  have  this  effect  on  the  part  contiguous  to  it,  it 
is  not  to  be  feared  that  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
reft  of  the  ir.clr.ck4!  matter  will  be  fo  great  as  to  do  it 
any  injury.  By  this  management,  the  volatile  paitsof 
it-verai  odorous  plants,  as  mint,  are  effe&ually  forced 
over ;  and  if  the  procefs  has  been  fkilfully  managed, 
the  diftilled  liquor  pioves  richly  impregnated  with  the 
native  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fubjedt;  without  having 
received  any  kind  of  difagreeablc  impreflion  from  the 
heat  ufed. 

This  procefs  has  been  chiefly  praelifed  in  private 
families  ;  the  flownefs  of  the  difliilation,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  and  care  neceiTary  for  preventing  the  fcorch- 
ing  of  feme  pait  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  communicate 
an  ungrateful  burnt  flavour  to  the  liquor,  rendering  it 
incontinent  with  the  difpatch  requiiite  in  the  larger 
way  of  bufinefs. 

Another  method  has  therefore  been  had  recourfe  to, 
viz.  by*  the  common  ftili,  called,  in  diftin&ign  from  the 
foregoing,  the  hot  fill,  yere  a  quantity  of  water  is 
added  to  the  plant  to  prevent  its  burning;  and  the  li¬ 
quor  is  kept  nearly  of  a  boiling  heat,  or  made  to  boil 
fully,  fo  that  the  vapour  rifes  plentifully  into  the  head, 
and  pa  fling  thence  into  a  fpiral  pipe  or  worm  placed 
in  aveffel  of  cold  water,  is  there  condenfed,  and  runs 
ont  in  drops  quickly  fucteeding  each  other,  or  in  a 
continued  ftream.  The  additional  water  does  not  at 
?li  weaken  the  produce  ;  for  the  mofl  volatile  parts  of 
the  fubjedl  rife  firft,  and  impregnate  the  liquor  that 
firft  diftiis :  as  foon  as  the  ph  nt  has  given  over  its  vir 
tue  fufficiently,  which  is  known  by  examining  from 
time  to  time  the  liquor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of  the 
worm,  the  difliilation  is  to  be  flopped.  .  N 

This  is  the  method  of  difliilation  commonly  prac- 
tifed  for  the  officinal  waters.  It  is  accompanied  with 
one  imperfe&ion,  affefling  chiefly  thofe  waters  whofe 
principal  value  confide  in  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour  ; 
this  being  net  a  little  injured  by  the  boiling  heat  ufual- 
ly  employed,  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  odorous  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fubjeft  with  the  water.  Sometimes  alfo  a 
part  of  the  plant  flicks  to  the  fides  of  the  ftili,  and  is 
fo  far  fcorched  as  to  give  an  ungrateful  taint  to  the  li¬ 
quor. 

There  is  another  method  of  managing  this  opera¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  recommended  for  the  difliilation 
of  the  more  volatile  eflentiai  oils,  and  which  is  equal¬ 
ly  applicable  to  that  of  the  waters.  In  this  way,  the 
advantages  of  the  foregoing  methods  are  united,  and 
their  inconveniences  obvi-  ted.  A  quantity  of  water 
being  poured  into  the  ftili,  and  the  herbs  or  flowers 
placed  in  a  b*« fleet  over  it,  there  can  be  no  poffibility 
of  burning  ;  the  water  may  be  made  to  boil,  but  fo  as 
not  to  rife  up  into  the  bafket,  which  would  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  contrivance**.  The  hot  vapour  okthe 
water  palling  lightly  through  all  the  interfaces  of  the 
fubjedt  matter,  imbibes  and  carries  over  the  volatile 
parts  unaltered  in  their  native  flavour.  By  this  means 
the  diftilled  waters  of  all  thofe  fubftances  whofe  oils 
are  of  the  mofl  volatile  kind,  are  obtained  in  the  ut- 
moft  perft&ion,  and  with  fufficient  difpatch  ;  for  which 
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lafl  intention  the  ftili  may  be  filled  quite  up  to  the  Prepara, 
head.  tions  and 

la  the  difliilation  of  eflentiai  cils,  the  water,  as  wa$^!^;oiu 
obferved  in  the  foregoing  feflion,  imbibes  always  a  ‘ 
part  of  the  oil.  The  diftilled  liquors  here  treated  of, 
are  no  other  than  water  thus  impregnated  with  the  ef- 
fential  oil  of  the  fubjeft  ;  whatever  fmell,  tafle,  or 
virtue  is  here  communicated  to  the  water,  or  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  watery  liquor,  being  found  in  a  con¬ 
centrated  ftate  in  the  oil.  The  eflentiai  oil,  or  fome 
part  of  it,  more  attenuated  and  fubtilized  than  the  reft, 
is  the  diredt  principle  on  which  the  title  of  fpiritus 
reclor,  or  prefixing  fpirit,  has  been  bellowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore  which  contain  an  ef~ 
fential  oil,  will  give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by  di- 
llillation  :  but  the  degree  of  the  impregnation  of  the 
water  which  a  plant  is  capable  of  faturating  with  its 
virtue,  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
o t  its  oil.  The  oil  futurates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it  u  if  there  be  more  oil  / 
than  is  fufficient  for  this  faturation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
races,  and  concretes  in  its  proper  form,  not  mifcible 
with  the  water  that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odori¬ 
ferous  flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  fo  fmall  quantity,  that 
fearedy  any  vifible  mark  of  it  appears,  unlefs  fiity  or 
an  hundred  pounds  or  more  arc  diftilled  at  once,  give 
neverthelefs  as  ftrongan  impregnation^  water  a3  thofe 
plants  which  abound  mofl  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  diftilled  waters 
may  be  more  and  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  futjedl,  and  their  ftrength  increafed  to  any  af- 
figned  degree,  by  cobobation ,  that  is,  by  rediftilling  them 
a  number  of  times  from  frefli  parcels  of  the  plant.. 
Experience,  however,  (hows  the  contrary  ;  a  water 
fk’liully  drawn  in  the  flrft  difliilation,  proves  on  every 
repeated  one  not  ftronger  hut  more  difagreeable.  A- 
queous  liquors  are  not  capable  of  imbibing  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  the  voLcile  oil  of  vegetables  ;  and  this 
they  may  be  made  to  take  up  by  one  as  well  as  by 
any  number  of  difldlations  :  the  oftener  the  procefs  is 
repeated,  the  ungrateful  impreffion  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  receive  from  the  fire,  even  at  the  flrft  time,  be¬ 
comes  greater  and  greater.  Thofe  plants,  which  do 
not  yield  at  flrft  waters  fufficiently  flrong,  are  not  pro¬ 
per  futjetts  for  this  procefs,  fince  their  virtue  may  be 
obtained  much  more  advantageoufly  by  others. 
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General  rules  for  the  distillation’  of  the  officinal 

SIMPLE  WATERS. 

1.  Where  they  are  dire&ed  frefli,  fuch  only  muft  be 
employed  :  but  fome  are  allowed  to  be  ufed  dry,  as 
b-ing  eafily  procurable  in  this  ftate  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  though  rather  more  elegant  waters  might 
be  obtained  from  them  while  green. 

When  frefh  and  juicy  herbs  are  to  be  diftilled,  thrice 
their  weight  of  water  will  be  fully  fufficient ;  but  dry 
ones  require  a  much  larger  quantity.  In  general,  there 
fhould  be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all  intended  to  be 
diftilled  has  come  over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough 
left  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to  the  ftili- 
Plants  differ  fo  much,  according  to  the  foil  and  fea- 
fon  of  which  they  ixt  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  age,  that  it  ia  impoffible  to  fix 
0  tine 
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thc  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from  a  certain  weight 
of  them  to  any  invariable  ftandard.  The  diftillation 
may  always  be  continued  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs 
—  well  flavoured  off  the  fubjcft,  and  no  longer. 

2.  The  diftillation  may  be  performed  in  an  alembic 
with  a  refrigeratory,  the  jun&ures  being  luted. 

3.  If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs,  they  muft  be 
taken  in  the  weights  preferibed  :  but  when  frefh 
ones  are  fubftituted  for  dry,  or  when  the  plants 
themfelves  are  the  produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary,  the  quaaticies  are  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  diferetion  of  the  artift. 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone  intended  for  ufe, 

has  come  over,  an  acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which  has 
fometimes  extra&ed  fo  much  from  the  copper  head 
of  the  ftill  as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are  owing 
the  anthelmintic  virtues  attributed  to  certain  diftilled 
waters. 

4.  In  a  preceding  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  fome  vegetables  were  ordered  to  be  (lightly 
fermented  with  the  addition  of  yeft  previously  to 
the  diftillation. 

The  principle  on  which  this  management  is  found¬ 
ed,  is  certainly  juft ;  for  the  fermentation  fomewhat 
opens  and  unlocks  their  texture,  fo  as  to  make  them 
part  with  more  in  the  fubfequent  diftillation  than  could 
be  drawn  over  from  them  without  fome  affiftance  of 
this  kind.  1  hofe  plants,  however,  which  require  this 
treatment,  are  not  proper  fubje&s  for  fimple  waters 
to  be  drawn  from,  their  virtues  being  obtainable  to 
better  advantage  by  other  proceffes. 

5.  If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  they  are  to  be  carefully  taken  off. 

6.  That  the  waters  may  keep  the  better,  about  a  20th 
part  their  weight  of  proof-fpirit  may  be  added  to 
each  after  they  are  diftilled. 

A  great  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly 
kept  in  the  (hops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  The  faculty  of  Paris  dired,  in  the 
laft  edition  of  their  Codex  Medic  ament arius,  no  lefs  than 
J25  different  waters,  and  130  different  ingredients  in 
one  Angle  water.  Nearly  one  half  of  thefe  prepara¬ 
tions  have  fcarcely  any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
jeCt,  and  many  of  the  others  are  infignificant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  re¬ 
medied  thefe  oftentatious  fuperfluities,  and  given  an  ele¬ 
gant,  and  compendious  fet  of  waters,  fufficient  for  an- 
fwering  fuch  purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  preparations 
are  applied  to  in  praftice.  Diftilled  waters  are  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  as  grateful  dilueRts,  as  fuitable  vehicles 
for  mecicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  rendering  dif- 
guftful  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  fto- 
mach  ;  few  are  depended  on,  with  any  intention  of 
confequence,  by  themfelves. 


PHARMACY. 


Part  II. 


Native  water  is  feldom  or  never  found  pure,  and  frepara- 
generally  contains  earthy,  faline,  metallic,  or  other Tlons  an.d 
matters.  Diftillation  13  therefore  employed  as  a  means 
of  freeing  it  from  thefe  heterogeneous  parts.  For  fome  „  — — 1 . 
pharmaceutical  purpofes  diftilled  water  is  abfolutely 
neceffiry  :  thus,  if  we  employ  hard  undiftilled  water 
for  diffolving  fugar  of  lead,  inftead  of  a  perfedl  folu- 
tion,  we  produce  a  milky-like  cloud,  owing  to  a  real 
decompofition  of  parts. 

Diftilled  water  is  now  employed  by  the  London  col¬ 
lege  for  a  great  variety  of  purpofes  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  in  many  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
proceffes,  the  employment  of  a  heterogeneous  fluid* 
in  place  of  the  pure  element,  may  produce  an  effential 
alteration  of  qualities,  or  fruftrate  the  intention  in 
view.  While  the  London  college  have  made  more  ufe 
of  diftilled  water  than  any  other,  their  directions  for 
preparing  it  feem  to  be  the  beft.  For  as  fome  im¬ 
pregnations  may  be  more  volatile  than  pure  water,  the 
water  may  be  freed  from  them  by  throwing  away 
what  comes  firft  over  ;  and  by  keeping  it  afterwards 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  abforption  from  the  air  is  prevented. 

Dill -water.  L. 


Take  of  dill-feed,  bruifed,  one  pound ;  water,  fuffi- 
cient  to  prevent  au  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gal¬ 
lon. 

Simple  dill-feed  water.  E. 

Take  of  dill  feeds,  one  pound  }  pour  on  as  much  wa¬ 
ter  as  when  ten  pounds  have  been  drawn  off  by  di- 
ftiilation  there  may  remain  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  After  proper  macera¬ 
tion,  let  ten  pounds  be  drawn  off. 

Although  the  dill-water  holds  a  place,  not  only  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopeias,  but  alfo 
in  mofl.of  the  foreign  ones ;  yet  it  is  not  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  pra&ice.  It  obtains,  indeed,  a  pretty  ftrong 
impregnation  irom  the  feeds,  and  is  fometimes  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  carminative,  particularly  as  the  bafts  of 
mixtures  and  juleps  ;  but  it  is  lefs  powerful  and  lefs 
agreeable  than  that  of  peppermint,  cinnamon,  and  fome 
others. 

Cinnamon-water.  L.  E. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  pound  ;  water,  fuffi- 
cient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  2 4 
hours,  and  draw  off  one  gallon. 

1  Frj-m  £nC  P°Und  of  cinnamon  Edinburgh  col. 
lege  direct  io  pounds  of  water  to  be  drawn  off;  and 
it  the  cinnamon  employed  be  of  good  quality,  it  may 
yield  that  quanUty  with  a  ftrong  impregnation  ;  but 
what  comes  over  firft  is  udqueftionably  the  ftrongeft. 

.  rh’3  !3  a  ver7  grateful  and  ufeful  water,  polMing 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  fragrance  and  aromatic  cor^ 
dial  virtues  of  the  fpice.  Where  real  cinnamon-wa- 
ter  is  wanted,  care  Ihould  be  had  in  toe  choice  of  the 
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Diftilled  water.  L. 

r„d,„  .iC  £Lv  wThh>z;  V-  a™*, 

kept  in  a  glafs  or  earthen  bottle  with  a'  glafs  flop. 


Diflilled  water.  E. 

Xet  well  or  river  water  be  diftilled  in  very  clean  veffels 
till  about  two  thirds  are  drawn  off. 


may  be  eafi  y  diftmguifhed  from  each  other  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  marks,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  introduce  in  this 
place,  bee  Cassia  nd  Cinnamon.  But  the  effential 
oils  ot  the  two  approach  fo  near,  that  after  diftillation 
!  •1Sn?l,  aps  1K1P°ffible  to  diftinguilh  the  waters  j  and 
it  13  ftill  more  doubtful  how  far  the  one  is  in  any  de¬ 
gree  preferable  to  the  other.  * 

$  The 


Part  IT. 


P  H  A  R 


Prepara¬ 
tions  and 
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The  oil  of  cinnamon  1*3  very  ponderous,  and  arifes 
more  difficultly  thru  that  of  any  other  of  the  vegetable 
matters  from  which  Ample-  w?ters  are  ordered  to  be 
drawn.  This  obfervation  direfts  us,  in  the  diftiilation 
of  this  water,  to  life  a  quick  fire  and  a  low  veffel.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  the  water  does  not  keep  fo  well  as 
might  be  wifhed  ;  the  ponderous  oil  parting  from  it 
in  time,  and  falling ;to  the  bottom,  when  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  its  fragrant  fmell,  and  aromatic 
tafte.  Some  recommend  a  fmall  proportion  of  fugar 
to  be  added,  in  order  to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water. 


Caffia-  water*  E. 

J24  From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  caffia  bark,  ten  pounds 
of  water  are  dire&ed  to  be  drawn  off  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  dill-water. 

This  diftilled  water,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
when  properly  prepared,  approaches  fo  near  to  that  of 
cinnamon,  that  it  is  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  impof- 
fible  to  diftinguifh  the  difference  between  the  two. 
And  although  the  London  college  has  given  it  no 
place  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  yet  we  may  venture  to 
affert,  that  it  is  no  ftranger  to  the  (hops  of  the  apothe¬ 
caries.  Nay,  fo  great  is  the  difference  of  price,  and 
the  fenfible  qualities  fo  nearly  alike,  that  what  is  fold 
under  the  name  of  cinnamon-water  is  almoff  entirely 
prepared  from  caffia  alone  ;  and  not  even  prepared 
from  the  caffia  bark,  as  dfre&ed  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  but  from  the  caffia  buds,  which  may  be  had  at 
a  ftill  cheaper  rate*  and  which  yield  precifely  the  fame 
effential  oil,  although  in  lefs  quantity.  When  caffia- 
water  is  prepared  precifely  according  to  the  dire&ions 
of  the  Edinburgh  college,  from  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  fubjeft,  it  ha3  in  general  a  ftronger 
impregnation  than  their  genuine  cinnamon-water,  and 
is  probably  in  no  degree  inferior  in  its  virtues. 

Fennel-  water.  L . 

325  Take  of  fweet  fennel  feeds,  bruifed,  one  pound  ;  water, 

fufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one 

gallon. 

The  water  of  fennel  feeds  is  not  unpleafant.  A 
water  has  alfo  been  diftilled  from  the  leaves.  When 
thefe  are  employed,  they  fhould  be  taken  before  the 
plant  has  run  into  flower  ;  for  after  this  time  they  are 
much  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable.  Some  have  obferved, 
that  the  upper  leaves  and  tops,  before  the  flowers  ap¬ 
pear,  yield  a  more  elegant  water,  and  a  remarkably 
finer  effential  oil  than  the  lower  ones;  and  that  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on  water,  while 
that  of  the  other  finks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  however, 
is  equal  in  flavour  to  the  feeds. 

Peppermint-  wafer. 

3 26  Take  of  herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  one  pound  and 

an  half ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  erapyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon.  L. 

From  three  pounds  of  the  leaves  of  peppermint,  ten 
•  pounds  of  water  are  to  be  drawn  off.  E . 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  water,  tt  has  a 
warm  pungent  tafte,  exa&ly  refembling  that  of  the 
peppermint  itfelf.  A  fpoonful  or  two  taken  at  a  time 
warm  the  ftomach,  and  give  great  relief  in  cold  flatu¬ 
lent  colics.  Some  have  fubftituted  a  plain  infufion  of 


M  A  C  Y.  „ 

the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly  Prepara, 
different  in  virtue  from  the  diftilled  water.  tions  and 

.  diftiilation  of  this  water,  a  confiderable  quan- 

tity  of  effential  oil  generally  comes  over  in  its  pnrf*  ,iQns'  .  , 
.te*  And  it  is  not  uncommon  to  employ  this  for 
impregnating  other  water,  with  which  it  may  be  rea¬ 
dily  mixed  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fugar. 

Spearmint-water .  L. 


Take  of  fpearmint,  dried,  one  pound  and  an  half;  ,27 
water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  ‘ 
off  one  gallon. 

1  he  Edinburgh  college  diredds  this  water  to  be 
made  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  preceding.  But 
probably  three  pounds  of  the  frefh  herb  will  not  give 
a  ftronger  impregnation  than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
dried  :  fo  that  the  water  of  the  London  college  may 
be  confidered  to  be  as  ftrongly  impregnated  as  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

This  water  fmells  and  taftes  very  ftrongly  of  the 
mint ;  and  proves  in  many  cafes  an  ufeful  ftomachic. 
Boerbaave  commends  it  (cohobatcd)  as  a  pleafant  and 
incomparable  remedy  for  ftrengthening  a  weak  fto¬ 
mach,  and  curing  vomiting  proceeding  from  cold  vif- 
cous  phlegm,  and  alfo  in  lientcries. 


All- f pice  water .  L.  E. 

Take  of  all-fpice,  bruifed,  half  a  pound  ;  water,  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24 
hours,  and  draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  half  a  pound  of  the  pimento  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege  direfts  ten  pounds  of  water  to  be  drawn  off ; 
fo  that  the  impregnation  is  there  fomewhat  weaker 
than  the  above. 

This  diftilled  water  is  a  very  elegant  one,  and  has 
of  late  come  pretty  much  into  ufe ;  the  hofpitals  em¬ 
ploy  it  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  more  coftly  fpfce- 
waters.  It  is,  however,  inferior  in  grr.tefulnefs  to  the 
fpirituous  water  of  the  fame  fpicc  hereafter  dire&ed. 


Pennyroyal-water.  L.  E. 

Take  of  dried  herb  pennyroyal,  one  pound  and  an  half;  329*’ 
water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw 
off  one  gallon. 

The  pennyroyal-water  is  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  in  the  fame  proportions  as  the 
mint  and  peppermint.  Whether  prepared  from  the 
recent  or  dried  plant,  it  poffeffes  in  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues,  of  the  pennyroyal. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  hyfterical  cafes, 
and  fometime8  with  a  good  effed. 

Rofe- water.  L.  E. 

Take  of  frefh  petals  of  the  damafk  rofe,  the  white  heels  330  - 
being  cut  off,  fix  pounds ;  water,  fufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  the  fame  quantity  the  Edinburgh  college  dire& 
ten  pounds  to  be  drawn  off. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its 
fine  flavour,  which  approaches  to  that  generally  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  rofe  itfelf.  The  purgative  virtue  of  the 
rofea  remains  entire  in  the  liquor  left  in  the  ftill,  which 
has  therefore  been  generally  employed  for  making  the 
folutive  honey  and  fyrup,  inftead  of  a  deco&ion  or  in- 
fufion  of  frefh  rofes  prepared  on  purpofe ;  and  this 

piece. 
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J'repara-  piece  of  frugality  the  college  have  now  admitted.  A 
t'-nsaid  tinted  water  of  red  rofes  has  been  fometimes  called 
tjomVoTi.  for  jn  thc  fa  and  fuppiied  by  that  of  damafle  rofes 
diluted  with  common  water.  This  is  a  very  venial 
f ub (lit ut ion  ;  for  the  water  drawn  from  the  red  rofe 
l  as  no  quality  which  that  of  the  damafle  does  not 
poffefs  in  a  far  fuperior  degree  ;;  neither  the  purgative 
virtue  of  the  one  nor  the  ailringency  or  the  otaer 
arifing  in  diflillation. 

Lemon -peel-  water,  E. 

l-rom  two  pounds  of  recent  lemon  peel  ten  pounds  of 
^  water  are  to  be  drawn  off  by  dillillation. 

Orange  peel-water .  E. 

From  two  pounds  of  orange-peel  ten  pounds  of  water 
S32  are  diredled  to  be  drawn  off. 

Neither  of  thefe  diddled  waters  are  now  to  be  met 
with  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  great  lofs  arifes  from  the  want  -of  them,  ror 
both  the  one  and  the  other  contain  only  a  very  weak 
irroregnation.  They  are  chiefly  employed  as  diluents 
In  levers  and  other  diforders  where  the  itomach  and 
palate  are  very  apt  to  be  difgufled.  And  perhaps  the 
onlv  circumftance  for  which  they,  are  valuable  is  the 
flight nefs  of  the  impregnation  ;  lor  in  filch  affections, 
any  flavour,  however  agreeable  at  other  times,  often 
becomes  highly  difguftful  to  patient?. 

The  didilltd  wateis  above  noticed  are  the  whole 
that  have  now  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  ;  and  perhaps  this 
feleaion  is  fufficiently  large  for  anfwenng  every  ufetul 
purpofe.  But  beildes  thefe,  a  confiderable  number  of 
others  are  {till  retained  even  in  the  modern  foreign 
pharmacopoeias ;  fome  of  which  at  lead  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention. 

AZ exit  trial  water .  Brun. 


Caftor  yields  almofl  all  its  flavour  in  did  illation  to  Pre,  ara- 
water,  but  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of 
wine  gives  over  nothing.  The  fpirit  of  caftor  formerly  tions 

kept  in  the  (hops  had  none  of  the  fmell  or  virtues  of - ^ 

the  drug  ;  while  the  water  here  diredded  proves,  when 
frefh  drawn,  very  ftrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues  of  this  animal- 
fubftance  refide  in' a  volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the 
effential  oils  of  vegetables,  borne  are  reported  to  have 
obtained,  in  diftilling  large  quantities  of  this  drug,  a 
fin  all  portion  of  oil,  which  fmeit  extremely  ftrong  of 
the  caftor,  and  diftufed  its  ungrateful  feent  to  a  great 
diftance. 

This  water  is  ufed  in  hyfteric  cafes,  and  fome  ner¬ 
vous  complaints,  though  it  has  not  been  found  to  an- 
fvver  what  many  people  expect  from  it.  L  lofes  gieatly 
of  its  flavour  in  keeping. 

And  it  is  probably  from  this  circumftance  that  it 
has  no  place  either  in  our  pharmacopoeias  or  in  the 
modern  foreign  ones  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  as  pof- 
feffing  in  a  high  degree  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
caftor,  it  may  be  conitdered  as  julily  de'ierving  future 
attention. 

CherviU  water,  Gen. 

Take  of  frefh  leaves  of  chervil,  one  pou.nd  ;  fpring  g 
water,  as  much  as  is  Efficient  for  allowing  eight  ** 
pounds  to  be  drawn  off  by  diftillation,  at  the  fame 
time  avoiding  empyreuma. 

Although  the  chervil  be  but  little,  employed  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  yet  among  fome--  of  the  foreigners  it  is  held  in 
high  efteem  ;  and  the  diftilled  water  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  elegant  forms  under  which  its  a.dtive -parts  can 
be  introduced.  But  there  is  reafoii  to  believe  that 
thofe  diuretic  powers,  for  which  it  has  been  chiefly 
celebrated,  will  be  moft  certainly  obtained  from  exhi¬ 
biting  it  in  fubftance,  or  under  the,  form  of  the  expref- 
fed  juice  of  the  recent  plant.  \ 


333  Take  of  elder  flowers,  moderately  dried,  three  pounds; 

angelica  leaves,  frefh  gathered,  two  pounds  ;  fpring 
water,  forty  pounds.  Draw  off,  by  difhhation, 
thirty  pounds. 

This  water  is  Efficiently  elegant  with  regard  to 
taile  and  fmell;  though  few  expeft  from  it  fuch  virtues 
as  its  title  feems  to  imply.  It  is  ufed  occafionally  for 
vehicles  of  alexipharmac  medicines,  or  m  juleps  to  be 
drank  after  them,  as  coinciding  in  the  intention  ;  hut 
in  general  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  itfelf  of  any  confider- 
,  Nible  efficacy. 

Camphor-water .  Brun. 

334  Take  of  camphor,  an  ounce  and  an  half.  Let  it  be 
diffolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  rofesnaiy, 
then  pour  on  it  two  pounds  of  fpring  water,  and 

draw  off  by  diftillation  a  pound  and  an  half. 

This  diftilled  water,  which  has  no  place  in  our  phar¬ 
macopoeias,  is  introduced  into  fome  of  the  foreign 
ones.  And  fince  camphor  -may  be  confiderei  as  a 
concrete  effential  oil,  it  naturally  occurs  as  a  form  un¬ 
der  which  that  medicine  may  be  introduced  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  diluted  ftate. 

Cajlor- water.  Brun. 

*  ,  „  Take  of  Ruffia  caftor,  one  ounce  ;  water,  as  much  as 
will  prevent  burning.  Draw  off  two  pints. 


Blach-cherry-watcr.  Snec. 

Take  of  ripe  black  cherries  bruifed  with  the  kernels, 

20  pounds;  pure  water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  for 
avoiding  empyreuma.  Draw  off  20  pounds  by 
f  diftillation. 

This  water,  although  now  banifhed  from  our  phar¬ 
macopoeias,  has  long  maintained  a  place  in  the  foreign 
ones,  and  e^en  in  Britain  it  is  not Hun frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  (hops,  it  has  often  been  employed 
by  phylicians  as  a  vehicle,  in  preference  to  the  other 
diftilled  waters  ;  and  among  nurfes  who  have  the  care 
of  young  children  has  been  the  firft  remedy  againft  the 
convullive  difordera  to  which  infants  are  fo  often  fub- 

ie&.  „  .  . 

This  water  has  neverlhelefs  of  late  been  brought  m- 
to  difrepuu  ,  and  has  beer,  efteemed  poifonous.  ,  They 
obferve,  that  it  receives  its  flavour  principally  from  the 
cherry  ftones;  a  id  that  thele  kernel;,,  like  many  others, 
bear  a  refemhlar.ee  in  tafte  to  the  leaves  of  thc  huro 
cerafus,  which  have  been  difeovertd  ts  yield,  bv  in- 
fufion  or  diftillation,  the  moft  bidden  poifon  known. 
Some  phyficians  of  Worcefter  have  lately  found,  by 
trial  purpofely  made,  that  a  diftilled  water  very  ftrorg- 
ly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  cherry  kernels 
(no  more  than  two  pints  being  diftilled  from  fourteen  ^ 
pounds  of  the  cherry  ftojies)  proved  in  like  manner 
r  _  poifonous 
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prepara*  poifonous  to  brutes.  The  London  college  repeated 
tioiis  aiid  experiment,  and  found  the  effect*  agreeable 

tk>ns^°  to  thofe  gentlemens  report. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  thefe  trials,  nor  after 
fuch  long  experience  can  it  be  imagined,  that  black- 
cherry*water,  when  no  flronger  than  the  fhop9  have 
been  accuftomed  to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe.  Thefe  ker¬ 
nels  plainly  refemble  opium,  and  fome  other  things, 
which  poifon  only  when  taken  in  too  great  a  quantity. 
The  water  from  the  very  laurel  leaves  is  harmlefs  when 
duly  diluted  ;  and  even  fpirit  of  wine  proves  a  poifon 
of  its  kind  noc  greatly  different,  if  drank  to  a  certain 
degree  of  excefs.  Nor  can  it  be  concluded,  from  the 
trials  with  the  ftrong  black-cherry  water  on  dogs,  & c. 
that  even  this  will  have  the  fame  effe&s  in  the  human 
body  ;  the  kernels  of  many  forts  of  fruits  being  in  fub- 
ffance  poifonous  to  brutes,  though  innocent  to  man. 

It  is  pofUble,  however,  that  this  water  in  any  de¬ 
gree  of  ffrength  may  not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  ten¬ 
der  age  of  infants,  where  the  principles  of  life  are  but 
juft  beginning  as  it  were  to  move.  It  is  poffible  that 
it  may  there  have  had  pernicious  effe els  without  being 
fufpeded  ;  the  fymptoms  it  would  produce,  if  it  fnoald 
prove  hurtful,  being  fuch  as  children  are  often  thrown 
into  from  the  difeafe  which  it  is  imagined  to  relieve. 
On  thefe  confiderations,  both  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  colleges  have  chofen  to  lay  it  afide  ;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  it  has  been  too  often  counterfeited  with  z 
water  diddled  from  bitter  almonds,  which  are  known 
to  communicate  a  poifonous  quality.  It  is,  however, 
one  thofe  a&ive  articles  which  may  perhaps  be 
coniidered  as  deferving  farther  attention. 


Camomile -flower  water.  Dan. 

S3®  Take  of  camomile  flowers,  dried  in  the  fhade,  eight 
pounds;  water,  72  pounds.  Dravw  off  by  gentle 
diflillation  4H  pounds. 

Camomile  flowers  were  formerly  ordered  to  be  fer¬ 
mented  previoufly  to  the  diftillation,  a  treatment  which 
they  do  not  need  ;  for  they  give  over,  without  any 
fermentation,  as  much  as  that  procefs  is  capable  of 
enabling  them  to  do.  In  either  cafe  the  fraell  and 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  flowers  arife  without  any  of 
the  bitternefs,  this  remaining  behind  in  the  decoction; 
which,  if  duly  depurated  and  infpiffated,  yields  an 
extra&  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  flowers  in  the 
common  manner.  The  dfftilled  water  has  been  ufed 
in  flatulent  colics  and  the  like,  but  is  at  prefent  held 
in  no  great  efteem. 

Strawberry -water.  Suec. 

339  From  20  pounds  of  ffrawberries  20  pounds  of  diffiiled 
water  are  drawn  off,  according  to  the  fame  directions 
given  for  the  preparation  of  the  black  cherry  water. 
Water  thus  impregnated  with  the  effentiai  off  of 
the  ffrawberries  fome  people  will  think  of  a  very  agree¬ 
able  flavour,  but  any  considerable  medical  power  is  not 
to  be  expe&ed  from  it. 

Hyffop-water .  Suec. 

34°  From  four  pounds  of  the  frefh  leaves  of  byffop  fix 
pound 8  of  water  are  drawn  off. 

Hyffop-water  has  been  held  by  fome  in  confiderable 
efteem  as  an  uterine  and  peCtoral  medicine.  It  was 
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dire&ed  in  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma-  Prepara 
coj.ceia  for  making  up  the  black  pedorai  troches,  but^onsan(^ 
is  now  exchanged  for  common  water.  Few  at  prefent 
exped  any  fingular  virtues  from  it,  nor  is  it  often  to  . 

be  met  with  in  our  fhops,  being  now  expunged  from 
our  pharmacopoeias.  It  holds  a  place,  however,  in 
mod  of  the  foreign  ones,  and  among  ourfelves  there 
are  ffill  fome  praditioners  who  frequently  employ  it. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thofe  medical  properties 
which  the  hyffop  contains  may  be  more  readily  and 
effedually  extracted  by  ftmple  infufion. 


I V kite- til y  water .  Brun. 

Lily  of  the -valley  water.  Brun. 

To  any  quantity  of  thefe  flowers  four  times  their 
weight  of  water  is  to  be  added,  and  water  drawn  off 
by  diflillation  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to 
each  pound  of  the  flowers. 

Thefe  waters  muff  obtain  fome  impregnation  of  that 
elegant  effentiai  oil  on  which  the  odeur  of  flowers  in 
their  growing  ftate  depends.  But  they  do  not  poffefs' 
any  remarkable  medical  properties. 

Balm  water.  Brun. 

The  green  leave?  of  the  balm  are  to  be  macerated  with 
double  their  weight  of  water;  and  from  each  pound  ^ 
of  the  plant  a  pound  and  an  half  of  water  is  to  be 
drawn  off. 

This  water  contains  a  confiderable  impregnation  from 
the  balm,  which  yields  its  effentiai  oil  pretty  fieely  on 
diftillation.  Though  now  banifhed  from  our  pharma¬ 
copoeia*,  it  ha?  flill  a  place  in  mofl  0*"  the  foreign  ones. 

In  the  old  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia, 
this  water  was  ordered  to  be  cohobatcd  or  rediltilled 
from  freln  quantities  of  the  herb.  This  management 
feerr.s  to  have  been  taken  from  Boerhaave,  who  has  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  water  thus  prepared:  he  fays, 
he  has  experienced  in  himfelf  extraordinary  tffe&s  from 
it  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach  ;  that  it  has  fcarce  its 
equal  in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  cafes,  the  chlo- 
rrfis,  an  I  palptatibn  of  the  heart,  as  often  as  thofe 
difesfes  proceed  from  a  diforder  of  the  fp  rits,  rather 
than  !rom  any  collection  of  morbific  matter. 

But  whatever  virtues  are  lodged  in  balm,  they  may 
be  much  more  perfedlly  and  advantageoufly  extra&ed 
by  cold  infufion  in  aqueous  or  fpirituoug  menftrua  :  in 
this  lift  procefs,  the  liquor  fuffers  no  injury  from  be¬ 
ing  returned  on  frefh  parcels  of  the  herb  ;  a  few  repe-  * 
titioBS  will  load  it  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjedl, 
and  render  it  very  rich.  The  impregnation  here  is 
almoff  unlimited;  but  in  diftilieJ  waters  it  is  far  other- 
wife. 

Rue  water.  Roff. 

From  each  pound  of  rue,  with  a  fufnefent  quantity  of  343 
fpring-water  to  prevent  empyreuma,  two  pounds  of 
diffiiled  water  arc  to  be  drawn. 

Rce  gives  over  in  tbi*3  procefs  the  whole  of  its  fmell, 
and  great  p*rt  o:  its  pungency.  The  diffiiled  water 
{lands  recommended  in  epileptic  cafes,  the  hyfteric  paf- 
fion,  for  promoting  perfpiracion,  and  ether  natural  fe- 
cretions.  But  though  it  is  a  good  deal  employed 
abroad,  it  b  with  us  falling  into  difreputc.* 

3  B  Savin* 
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Prepara¬ 
tions  and  Savin-water. 

t?onsf°fi  is  didilled  from  the  frefh  leaves  of  favin,  after  the 

u— v-~  fame  manner  as  the  other  already  mentioned. 

344  This  water  is  by  fome  held  in  confiderable  efteem  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of  favin.  Boer- 
haave  relates,  that  he  has  found  it  (when  prepared  by 
cohobation)  to  give  an  almoft  incredible  motion  to  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem  ;  and  that,  when  properly  ufed, 
it  proves  eminently  fervieeable  for  promoting  the  menfes 
and  the  hcemorrhoidal  flux. 

It  has  now,  however,  fallen  fo  much  into  difrepute 
as  to  have  no  place  either  in  our  pharmacopoeias  or  in 
the  befl  modern  foreign  ones :  But  at  the  fame  time, 
when  we  reded;  how  readily  favin  yields  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  a&ive  effential  oil  on  diftillation,  it  may 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  better  intitled  to  attention 
than  fome  other  diftilled  waters  which  are  dill  re¬ 
tained. 

Elder -flower  water .  Brun. 

This  fs  diftilled  from  frefh  elder  flowers,  after  the  fame 

manner  as  the  white-lily  water. 

This  water  fmells  considerably  of  the  flowers ;  but 
is  rarely  ufed  among  us. 

Sage- water.  Brun. 

346  This  is  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  from  the  green  leaves 

of  the  fage  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  balm  water. 

Sage  leaves  contain  a  confiderable  proportion  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  which  they  yield  pretty  freely  on  diftilla¬ 
tion.  But  their  whole  medical  properties  may  with 
ftill  greater  eafe  and  advantage  be  extra&ed  by  fimple 
infufion. 

To  the  fimple  diftilled  waters  the  London  college 
have  annexed  the  following  remarks. 

We  have  ordered  the  waters  to  be  diftilled  from  the 
dried  herbs,  becaufe  frefh  are  not  ready  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Whenever  the  frefh  are  ufed,  the  weights 
are  to  be  increafed.  But,  whether  the  frefh  or  dried 
herbs  be  employed,  the  operator  may  vary  the  weight 
according  to  the  feafon  in  which  they  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  colle&ed. 

Herbs  and  feeds  kept  beyond  the  fpace  of  a  year 
are  lefs  proper  for  the  diftillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  waters  add  five  ounces,  by 
meafure,  of  proof-fpirit. 

•  Chap,  XVIII.  Diftilled  Spirits* 

347  The  flavours  and  virtues  of  diftilled  waters  are 
owing,  as  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to 
their  being  impregnated  with  a  portion  of  the  effential 
oil  of  the  fubje&  from  which  they  are  drawn.  Spirit 
of  wine,  confidered  as  a  vehicle  for  thefe  oils,  has  this 
advantage  above  water,  that  it  is  their  proper  men- 
ftruum,  and  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rifes  with  it  perfect¬ 
ly  diffolved  into  an  uniform  limpid  liquor, 

.  Never thelefs,  many  fubftances,  which,  on  being  di¬ 
ftilled  with  water,  impart  to  it  their-  virtues  in  great 
perfeCtion  ;  if  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  fcarcely  give  it  any  fmdl  or  tafte.  This  dif¬ 
ference  proceeds  from  hence,  that  fpirit  is  not  fufeep- 
tible  of  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquids 
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In  general,  when  made  to  boil,  have  received  as  great  Prepara- 
a  heat  as  they  are  capable  of  fuftaining  :  now,  if  thetin8anft 
extent  of  heat  between  freezing  and  boiling  water,  as<^omlX)*'1“ 
meafured  by  thermometers,  be  taken  for  a  ftandard. tlons* 
fpirit  of  wine  will  be  found  to  boil  with  lefs  than  four- 
fifths  of  that  heat,  or  above  one-fifth  Lefs  than  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  fub¬ 
ftances  may  be  volatile  enough  to  rife  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  but  not  with  that  of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  be  committed  to 
diftillation  with  a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water, 
or  with  a  pure  proof-fpirit,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two  ;  the  fpirit 
will  rife  firft,  clear,  coiourlefs,  and  tranfparent,  and 
almoft  without  any  tafte  of  the  fpice ;  but  as  foon  aa 
the  more  ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to  rife,  the  oil 
comes  over  freely  with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a  milky  hue. 

The  proof-fpirits  ufually  met  with  in  the  fhops  are 
accompanied  with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour;  which, 
though  concealed  by  means  of  certain  additions,  plain¬ 
ly  difeovers  itfelf  in  diftillation.  This  naufeous  relifti 
does  not  begin  to  rife  till  after  the  purer  fpirituous 
part  has  come  over ;  which  is  the  very  time  that  the 
virtues  of  the  ingredients  begin  alfo  moft  plentifully 
to  diftil :  and  hence  the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful 
taint.  To  this  caufe  principally  is  owing  the  general 
complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  lefs, 
agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  prepared  by  the 
diftiller ;  the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  recti¬ 
fying  or  purifying  the  fpirits  (when  defigned  for  what 
he  calls  fine  goods)  from  all  ill  flavour. 

Ardent  fpirit .  L. 

Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ;  kali,  «  g 
made  hot,  one  pound  and  an  half  j  pure  kali,  one  ^ 
ounce.  Mix  the  fpirit  of  wine  with  the  pure  kali, 
and  afterwards  add  one  pound  of  the  hot  kali  5 
fhake  them,  and  digeft  for  twenty-four  hours.  Pour 
off  the  fpirit,  to  which  add  the  reft  of  the  kali,  and 
diftii  in  a  water  bath.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  a  veffel 
well  flopped.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  is 
to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  815  to  1000. 

We  have  already  offered  fome  obfervations  on  fpirit 
of  wine  both  in  the  ftate  of  what  is  called  rectified  and 
proof-fpirit.  But  in  the  prefent  formula  we  have  ar¬ 
dent  fpirit  ftill  more  freed  from  an  admixture  of  water 
than  even  the  former  of  thefe.  And  in  this  ftate  it  is 
unqueftionably  beft  fitted  for  anfvvering  fome  purpofes, 
t  may  therefore  be  jnftly  confidered  as  an  omiflion  in 
the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
that  they  have  no  analogous  form.  In  former  editions 
of  this  work,  alcohol  was  dire&exl  to  be  prepared  from 
.French  brandy.  But  this  is  rather  too  dear  an  article 
in  this  country  for  diftillation;  nor  is  the  fpirit  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  anywife  preferable  to  one  procurable 
from  cheaper  liquors.  The  coarfcr  inflammable  fpirita 
may  be  rendered  perfedly  pure,  and  fit  for  the  nieefc 
purpofes,  by  the  following  method. 

If  the  fpirit  be  exceedingly  foul,  mix  it  with  about 
arr  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  diftil  with  a  flow  fire; 
difcontmuing  the  operation  a  &  foon  as  the  liquor  begins 
to  run  milky,  and  difeovers  by  its  naufeous  tafie  that 
the  impure  and  phlegmatic  part  is  rifing.  By  thi* 
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treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves  a  confidcrable  portion  of  its 
foul  oily  matter  behind  it  in  the  water,  which  now 
appears  milky  and  turbid,  and  proves  highly  difagree- 
able  to  the  tafte.  If  the  fpirit  be  not  very  foul  at  firft, 
this  ablution  is  not  necefiary ;  if  extremely  fo,  it  will 
be  needful  to  repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a  lefs  degree  of  fire  than 
watery  liquors,  we  are  hence  direded  to  employ,  in 
the  diftillation  of  them,  a  heat  lefs  than  that  in  which 
water  boils  ;  and  if  due  regard  be  had  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  very  weak  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  two  wary  di- 
filiations,  be  tolerably  well  freed  from  their  aqueous 
phlegm  ;  efpecially  if  the  diftilling  veffels  are  of  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- bath, 
may  but  juft  pafs  over  them  :  in  this  cafe,  the  phleg¬ 
matic  vapours  which  rife  for  a  little  way  along  with 
the  fpirit,  will  condenfeand  fall  back  again  before  they 
can  come  to  the  head.  Very  pompous  inftruments  have 
been  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  and  carried  in  a  fpiral 
or  ferpentine  form  to  an  extraordinary  height.  The 
fpirit  afeending  through  thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  wa¬ 
tery  part3  it  contained  in  its  paffage,  and  come  over 
perfedly  pure  and  free  from  phlegm.  But  thefe  in- 
ftruments  are  built  upon  erroneous  principles,  their 
extravagant  height  defeating  the  end  it  was  defigned 
to  anfwer :  if  the  liquor  be  made  to  boil,  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  mere  phlegm  will  come  over  along 
with  the  fpirit  ;  and  if  the  heat  be  not  raifed  to  this 
pitch,  neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit  will  diftil.  The  moft 
convenient  inftrument  is  the  common  ft  ill ;  between 
the  body  of  which  and  its  head  an  adopter  or  copper 
tube  may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  wafhed,  as  above  direded,  from  its 
foul  oil,  and  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  the  phlegm 
By  gentle  diftillation  in  a  water-bath,  add  to  every 
'gallon  of  it  a  pound  or  two  of  pure  dry  fixed  alkaline 
fait.  Upon  digefting  thefe  together  for  a  little  time, 
'the  alkali,  from  its  known  property  of  attracting  water 
and  oils,  will  imbibe  the  remaining  phlegm,  and  fuch 
'part  of  the  difagreeable  unduous  matter  as  may  ftill 
be  left  in  the  fpirit,  and  will  link  with  them. to  the 
'bottom  of  the  vefTel.  If  the  fpirit  be  now  again  gen¬ 
tly  drawn  over,  it  will  rife  entirely  free  from  its  phlegm 
and  naufeous  flavour;  but  fome  particles  of  the  alka¬ 
line  fait  are  apt  to  be  carried  up  with  it,  and  give  what 
the  workmen  call  an  urinous  relijh :  this  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  adding,  previous  to  the  laft  diftillation,  a 
fmall  proportion  of  calcined  vitriol,  alum,  or  bitter  ca¬ 
thartic  fait  ;  the  acids  of  thefe  falta  will  unite  wTith 
and  neutralize  the  alkali,  and  effeduallv  prevent  it 
from  riling  ;  while  no  more  of  the  acid  of  the  falts  is 
extricated  than  what  the  alkali  ahforbs. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this  means  is  extremely  pure, 
limpid,  perfectly  fiavourltfs,  and  fit  for  the  fineft  pur- 
pofes.  It  may  be  reduced  to  the  ftrength  commonly 
underftood  by  proof,  by  mixing  twenty  Qunces  of  it 
with  feventeeu  ounces  of  water.  The  diftilled  cordials 
made  with  thefe  fpirits  prove  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable,  th~n  when  the  common  redified  or  proof- 
fpirits  of  the  Ihoos  are  nfed. 

If  the  redifieu  fpirit  be  diftilled  afreffi  from  dry  al- 
kaline  fait  with  a  quick  lire,  it  brings  over  a  confider- 
able  quanrity  of  the  fait ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  more  powerful  menftruum  -for  certain 
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fubftances  than  the  pure  fpirit.  This  alkalized  fpult  Prcpara- 
is  called  tattari%ed  fpirit  of  wine.  tions  and 

The  procefs  here  described,  which  was  long  fincet^n^° 1-  - 

recommended  by  Dr  Lewis,  will  fufficiently  explain  - J 

the  intention  of  the  London  college,  in  the  directions 
they  have  now  given  tor  the  preparation  of  alcohol. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  by  their  procefs  a 
very  pure  alcohol  may  be  obtained.  Of  this  we  have 
a  fufficient  teft  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  which 
comes  over,  which  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  only  as 
815  to  1000,  while  the  fpecific  gravity  of  proper  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  is  as  *$35  to  1000. 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  aether.  L. 

Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  vitriolic  acid,  each  one  ^4.$ 
pound.  Pour  by  a  little  at  a  time  the  acid  on  the 
'  fpirit,  and  mix  them  by  fluking  ;  then  from  a  re¬ 
tort  through  a  tubulated  receiver,  to  which  another 
recipient  is  fitted,  diftil  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  aether 
till  fulphureous  vapours  begin  to  rife. 

Vinous  vitriolic  ac'tdy  commonly  called  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol ,  E. 

Take  of  vitriolic  ethereal  liquor,  one  part ;  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  two  parts.  Mix  them. 

The  laft  of  thefe  proceffes  is  a  very  ready  and*  con¬ 
venient  method  of  preparing  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol,  whibh  only  differs  from  tether  by  the  acid  being 
'more  predominant,  and  lefs  intimately  combined. 

In  the  firft  procefs,  a  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors.  Some  dired  the  fpirit 
of  wine  to  be  put  firft  into  the  retort,  and  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  be  poured  upon  it  all  at  once  ;  a  method  of 
procedure  by  no  means  advifable,  as  a  violent  heat 
and  ebullition  always  enfue,  which  not  only  difiipate  a 
part  of  the  mixture,  but  hazard  alfo  the  breaking  of 
the  veffei,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  operator.  Other* 
put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  retort  firft  :  then  by 
means  of  a  funnel,  with  a  long  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  juft  to  the  furface  of  the  acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit 
of  wine ;  if  this  be  done  with  fufficient  caution,  the 
vinous  fpirit  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  the  two  liquors  appear  diftind.  On  Hand¬ 
ing  for  a  week  or  two,  the  vinous  fpirit  is  gradually 
imbibed,  without  any  commotion,  and  the  vcffel  may- 
then  be  fafely  lhaken  to  complete  the  mixture :  but  if 
the  fpirit  be  poured  in  too  haftily  at  firft,  or  if  the 
veffei  be  moved  before  the  two  liquors  have  in  fome 
degree  incorporated,  the  fame  effed  enfues  as  in  the 
foregoing  cafe.  The  only  fecure  way  is,  to  add  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a  little  quantity 
at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  firft  addition  be  incorporated 
before  another  quantity  is  put  in  :  by  this  manage¬ 
ment,  the  heat  that  enfues  is  inconfiderable,  and  the 
mixture  is  effeded  without  any  inconvenience. 

The  diftillation  fhould  be  performed  with  an  equable 
and  very  gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo  long  as  till 
a  black  froth  begins  to  appear  :  for  before  this  time  a 
liquor  will  arife  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the 
fpirits  here  intended.  -  The  feveral  products  are  moft: 
commodioufly  kept  apart  by  uiiuga  tubulated  receiver, 
fo  placed,  that  its  pipe  may  convey  the  matter  which 
fhall  come  over  into  a  vial  fet  underneath.  Tne  junc* 
ture  of  the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  be  luted  with  a 
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Prepara-  pafte  made  of  lintfeed  meal,  and  further  fee  n  red  by  a 
Compofi  P^ce  of  vet  Madder;  the  lower  j untiure  may  be  do- 
tions  fed  only  with  fome  foft  wax,  that  the  vial  may  be  oc- 
s— ^r— cafionally  removed  with  eafe. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  anfes  in  thin  fubtile  va¬ 
pours,  which  condenfe  cc  the  fides  of  the  recipient  in 
ftraipht  ftrise.  It  is  colon  rleft  as  water,  very  volatile, 
inflammable,  of  an  extremely  fragrant  tmeii,  in  ufte 
fomewhat  aromatic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up  for  fome  time,  white 
fumes  arife ;  which  either  form  irregular  ftffz,  or  are 
collected  into  large  round  drops  like  oil:  On  the  firft 
appearance  of  thefe,  the  vial,  or  the  receiver,  if  a  com¬ 
mon  one  1*3  ufed,  mud  be  taken  avray.  If  another  be 
fubfiituted,  and  the  diftilkti  n  continued,  aa  acid  li¬ 
quor  comes  over,  cf  an  exceeding  pungent  fmcil,  like 
the  fumes  of  burning  brimfione.  At  length  a  black 
froth  begins  haftily  to  arife,  and  prevents  carrying  the 
procefs  further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphureons  fpirit  is  found 
fwitnming  a  final!  quantity  cf  oil,  of  a  light  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  a  ftrong,  penetrating,  and  very  agreeable  fmell. 
1  his  oil  feems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
effential  oils  of  vegetable?.  It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folves  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine*  and  communicates  to 
a  large  quantity  of  that  menftrmim  the  ude  and  fmell 
of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified  fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the  did  illation  is  of  a 
dark  black  ilh  colour,  and  ft  ill  highlv  acid.  Treated 
with  frefti  fpirit  or  wine,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before, 
k  yields  the  fame  production  ;  till  at  length  ail  the 
ncid  that  remains  unvoiatiiized  being  faturated  with 
the  inflammable  oily  matter  of  the  fpirit,  the  compound 
proves  a  bituminous  fulphureons  mafs  ;  which,  expo- 
fed  to  the  fire  in  open  vcffel?,  readily  burns*  leaving  a 
co □  fide r able  quantity  of  fixed  sfhes  ;  but  in  dole  ones 
it  explodes  with  violence  ;  with  fixed  alkaline  fait*  it 
forms  a  compound  nearly  fimiUr  to  one  compofed  of 
stikalis  and  fulphar. 

The  new  names  adopted  bv  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  colleges  for  this  fluid,  are  exprtfive  of  i ts  com- 
pofition  ;  the  one  employing  the  term  of  /biricus  ethe- 
ris  ixtrio/iciy  the  other  of  ecidtim  c kritiicuvt  vimofzw  : 
the  oil  term  of  fpirit  us  xnirkd  duku  is  lefs  properly  fit* 
ted  to  diftinguith  it  from  ether  fluids,  82d  to  convey 
a  juft  idea  of  its  nature. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been  for  fome  time 
greatly  efteemed,  both  as  a  me  nil  mum  and  a  me¬ 
dicine.  It  diffolves  fome  refinous  and  bitummoos  feb- 
flances  more  readily  than  fpim  of  wine  alone,  and  ex¬ 
tras  elegant  tic&urrs  from  fun  dry  vegetables.  As 
a  medicine,  it  promotes  pcifpimioa  ami  the  urinary 
fecretion,  expels  flatulencies,  and  in  many  cafea  abates 
fpafmodic  flriaure?,  eafes  pain?,  and  procures  Ceep. 
The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  eighty  or  aiuetv  drop*  in  any 
convenient  vehicle  It  ii  not  eflentmly  differs  from 
the  celebrated  anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman  ;  to  which 
it  is,  by  the  author  himftif,  net  unfrequently  direSed 
as  a  fuccedaneum. 

Of  tbie  fluid,  however,  or  2t  leaft  of  an  article  flill 
more  nearly  refembling  it,  we  {hall  afterwards  have 
occaflon  to  fPeak,  when  we  treat  of  the  rinoo*  fpuit 
of  v;ti:olic  aether.  r 

VitrhSc  ether.  L. 

iSo  Take  of  the  fpirit  of  vitrioUc  ether,  two  pounds ;  w3. 
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ter  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce.  Shake  them  together,  Prepara, 
and  diftil,  with  a  gentle  heat,  fourteen  ounces  bytlonsan<1 
meafure.  '  Coropofi- 

tionsa 


Vitriolic  ethereal  liquor .  E. 


Take  of  reflifled  fpirit  of  wine,  vitriolic  acid,  each 
thirty-two  ounces.  Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  glaf3  re¬ 
tort  fit  for  fuftaining  a  fudden  heat,  and  add  to  it 
the  acid  in  an  uniform  dream.  Mix  them  by  de. 
giees,  frequently  {baking  them  moderately ;  this 
done,  inftantly  diftil  from  fand  previoufly  heated 
for  that  purpofe,  into  a  receiver  kept  cool  with  wa¬ 
ter  or  fnow.  But  the  heat  is  to  be  fo  managed, 
that  the  liquor  (hall  boil  at  firft,  and  continue  to  boil 
till  1 6  ounces  are  drawn  off ;  then  let  the  retort  be 
railed  out  of  the  fand. 

To  the  diftiiled  liquor  add  two  drams  of  the  common 
bitter  cauftic  ;  then  diftil  aga:n  in  a  very  high  re¬ 
tort  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  into  a  cool  receiver, 
until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn  off. 

If  fixteen  ounces  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  be  poured 
upon  the  acid  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  firft 
diftillation,  an  ethereal  liquor  may  be  obtained  by 
repeating  the  diftiiiation.  This  may  be  done  pretty 
often. 

The  preparation  of  this  fingular  fluid,  now*  received 
into  public  pharmacopoeias,  was  formerly  confined  to 
a  few  hands  ;  for  though  feveral  process  have  been 
published  for  obtaining  it,  the  fuccefs  of  moft  of  them 
is  precarious,  and  fome  of  them  are  accompanied  alfo 
with  danger  to  the  operator.  The  principal  difficulty 
confifts  in  the  firft  part  of  the  diftiiiation. 

It  has  been  ufual  to  direct  the  heat  to  be  kept  up 
till  a  black  froth  begins  to  appear  :  but  if  it  is  mana¬ 
ged  in  the  manner  here  diredted,  the  quantity  of  aether 
which  the  liquor  can  afford  will  be  formed  and  diawir 
off  before  this  fulphurcous  froth  appears.  The  ufe  of 
the  canftic  alkali  is  to  engage  any  uncombined  Yitrio~ 
lie  acid  which  may  be  prefent  in  the  firft  diftiiled  li¬ 
quor.  If  a  mild  alkali  were  employed  for  this  purpofe* 
the  iepa ration  of  its  air  by  the  acid  might  endanger 
the  burtling  of  the  veffels.  This  laft  is  indeed  an  in¬ 
convenience  which  attends  the  whole  of  this  procefs* 
It  might  m  a  grvat  meafure  be  obviated  by  employing 
a  range  or  receivers  fuch  as  the  adopter  deferihed  ia 
the  firft  part  of  this  work. 

Tbe  «ther,  or  etherial  fpirit*  is  the  lighted,  moft 
volatile  and  in  flammable  of  all  known  liquids.  It  ia* 
lighter  than  the  moft  highly  redliiied  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  7  to  8  :  a  drop,  let  fall  on 
the  hand,  evaporates  almoft  in  an  inftanc,  fcarcely  ren- 
dering  the  part  moift.  It  does  not  mix,  or  only  in 
a  inuli  quantity,  with  water,  fpiiit  of  wine,  alkaline 
f.lvl?h  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  ©r  acids  ;  but  is  a  power¬ 
ful  diiiolvent  for  oils,  balfams,  refias,  and  other  ana¬ 
logous  fubftances  :  it  is  the  only  known  fubftance  ca¬ 
pable  of  d: delving  the  elaftic  gum  ;  it  has  a  fragrant 
odour,  which,  m  confluence  of  the  volatility  of  the 
fluid,  is  din  ufed  through  a  large  fpace.  It  has  often 
been  found  to  give  eafe  in  violent  headachs,  by  being* 
applied  externally  to  the  part  ;  and  to  relieve  the 
toothach,  by  being  laid  on  the  affli&ed  jaw.  It  has 
en  given  alfo  internally,  with  benefit*  in  hooping 
coughs,  hyfterical  cafes,  in  afthma,  and  indeed  in  al- 
rcoft  every  fpafmodic  affedion>  from  a  few  drops  to 

ilk 
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Prepara-  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  in  a  glafs  of  wine  cr 
tions  and  water  .  which  fhould  be  {wallowed  as  quickly  as  pof- 
**  ^le,  the  sether  fo  fpeedily  exhales. 

L  Spirit  of  nitrous  tther.  L. 

351  Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints ;  nitrous 
acid,  half  a  pound.  Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the 
aci-i  on  the  fpirit,  and  clifiil  with  a  gentle  heat  cne 
pound  ten  ounces. 

Vinous  acid  of  nitre ,  commonly  called  dulcifed  fpirit  of 
nitre.  E. 

Take  of  reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pounds ;  n*troui 
acid,  one  pound.  Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  capacious 
phial,  placed  in  a  veflel  full  of  cold  water,  and  add 
the  acid  by  degrees,  conftantly  agitating  them.  Let 
the  phial  be  flightly  covered,  and  laid  by  for  feven 
days  in  a  cool  place  ;  then  diflil  the  liquor  with 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  into  a  receiver  kept 
cool  with  water  or  fnow,  till  no  more  fpirit  comes 
over. 

By  allowing  the  acid  and  reflified  fpirit  to  ftand 
for  fome  time,  the  union  of  the  two  Is.  not  only  more 
complete,  but  the  danger  alfo  of  the  veflels  giving  way 
to  the  ebullition  and  heat  confequent  on  their  being 
mixed,  is  in  a  great  meafure  prevented.  By  fixing 
the  degree  of  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fuperabun- 
dant  acid  matter  is  left  in  the  retort,  being  too  pon¬ 
derous  to  be  raifed  by  that  degree  of  heat. 

Here  the  operator  mult  take  care  not  to  invert  the 
«rder  of  mixing  the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the  vinoua 
fpirit  into  the  acid  ;  for  if  he  fhould,  a  violent  efifer- 
vefcence  and  heat  would  enfue,  and  the  matter  be  dif- 
perfed  in  highly  noxious  red  fumes.  The  moil  con¬ 
venient  and  fafe  method  of  performing  the  mixture 
feems  to  be,  to  put  the  inflammable  fpirit  into  a  large 
glafs  bottle  with  a  narrow  mouth,  placed  under  a  chim¬ 
ney,  and  to  pour  into  it  the  acid,  by  means  of  a  glafs 
funnel,  in  very  fmall  quantities  at  a  time  5  fhaking  the 
velTel  as  foon  as  the  effervefccnce  enfuing  upon  each 
addition  ceafes,  before  a  frefh  quantity  is  put  in  :  by 
this  means  the  glafs  will  be  heated  equally,  and  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  breaking.  During  the  a&ion  of  the  two 
fpirita  upon  each  other,  the  veflel  fhould  be  lightly  co¬ 
vered  :  if  clofc  flopped,  it  will  burll ;  and  if  left  en¬ 
tirely  open,  fome  of  the  more  valuable  parts  will  ex¬ 
hale.  Lemery  directs  the  mixture  to  be  made  in  an 
open  veflel ;  by  which  unfcientifical  procedure,  he 
ufually  loft,  as  he  himfelf  obferves,  half  his  liquor ; 
and  we  may  prefume,  that  the  remainder  was  not  the 
medicine  here  intended. 

Several  methods  have  been  contrived  for  obviating 
the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  elaftic  fluid  and 
violent  expiofiona  produced  on  the  mixture  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  and  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  :  for  preparing 
the  nitrous  aether  they  are  absolutely  necdlary,  and 
might  perhaps  be  conveniently  ufed  for  making  the 
dulcified  fpirit.  The  method  we  judge  to  be  the  beft, 
is  that  employed  by  Dr  Black.  On  two  ounces  of 
the  ftron-g  acid  put  into  a  phial,  the  doctor  pours, 
flowly  and  gradually,  about  an  equal  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  which,  by  being  made  to  trickle  down  the  fides 
of  the  phial,  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  acid  without 
mixing  with  it :  he  then  adds,  in  the  fame  cautious 
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manner,  three  ounces  of  highly  refilled  fpirit  of  wine,  Prepara, 
which  in  its  turn  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  water. tions 
By  this  means  the  three  fluids  are  kept  feparate  on  ac-  ^ 
count  of  them  different  fpecific  gravities,  and  a  ftratum  ? 

of  water  is  interpofed  between  the  acid  and  fpirit.  The 
phial  is  now  fet  in  a  cool  place :  the  2cid  gradually  af- 
ceads,  and  the  fpirit  defeends  through  the  water,  this 
lafl  acling  as  a  boundary  to  reftrain  their  violent  action 
on  each  other.  By  this  method  a  quantity  of  nitrous 
aether  is  formed,  without  the  danger  of  producing  ela* 
flic  vapours  or  explofion. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  dulcified  fpirit.  the  li¬ 
quors,  when  mixed  together,  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
reft  for  tome  time,  as  above  diredled,  that  the  fumes 
may  entirely  fabfide,  and  the  union  be  in  fome  mea¬ 
fure  completed.  The  diftiiiation  fhould  be  perform¬ 
ed  with  a  very  flow  and  well  regulated  fire;  other- 
wile  the  vapour  will  expand  with  fo  much  force  as  to 
burft  the  veffela.  Wilfcn  feems  to  have  experienced 
the  juflnefs  of  this  obfervation,  and  hence  direfls  the 
juncture  of  the  retort  2nd  receiver  not  to  be  luted, 
or  but  flightly  :  if  a  tubulated  recipient,  with  a  fuffL. 
ciently  long  pipe,  be  ufed,  and  the  dillillation  per¬ 
formed  with  the  heat  of  a  water. bath,  the  vefiels  may 
be  luted  without  any  danger  :  this  method  has  like- 
wife  another  advantage,  as  it  afeertains  the  time  when 
the  operation  is  finiihed  :  examining  the  diftilled  fpi¬ 
rit  every  now  and  then  with  alkaline  fait?,  as  directed 
above*  is  fufficiently  troublefome ;  while  in  a  water- 
bath  we  may  fafely  draw  over  all  that  will  rife  ;  for 
this  heat  wiil  elevate  no  more  of  the  acid  than  what 
is  dulcified  by  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been  long  held,  and 
not  endefervedly,  in  great  efteem.  It  quenches  thirft, 
promotes  the  natural  fecretioni,  expeh  flatulencies, 
and  moderately  flrengthens  the  ftomach  :  it  may  be 
given  from  2C  drops  to  a  dram,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  Mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  or  any  other 
alkaline  fpirit,  it  proves  a  mild,  yet  efficacious,  dia¬ 
phoretic,  and  often  remarkably  diuretic ;  efpecially 
in  fome  febrile  cafes,  where  fuch  a  falutary  evacuation 
is  wanted.  A  fmall  proportion  of  this  fpirit  added 
to  malt  fpirits,  give3  them  a  flavour  approaching  to 
that  of  French  brandy. 

Spirit  of  ammonia.  L» 

Take  of  proof-fpirit,  three  pints  ;  £al  ammoniac,  four  353 
ounces  ;  pot-afti,  fix  ounces.  Mix  and  diflil  with 
a  flow  fire  one  pint  and  an  half. 

Vinous  fpirit  of  f~d  ammoniac.  E. 

Take  of  quicklime,  1 6 ounces;  fa!  ammoniac,  eight  oan- 
ces ;  rect.fied  fpirit  of  wine,  ;  2  ounces.  Having  flight- 
ly  bruited  and  mixed  the  quicklime  and  ammomacal 
fait,  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort ;  then  add  the  fpi¬ 
rit,  sad  diflil  in  the  manner  dire&ed  for  the  volatile 
cauftic  alkali,  till  all  the  fpirit  has  pafFed  over. 

This  fpirit  has  lately  come  much  into  eileem,  both 
a?  a  medicine  and  a  menftruum.  It  i3  a  foluiion  of 
volatile  fait  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  for  though 
proof- fpirit  be  ufed,  it?  phle^matie  part  does  not  rife 
in  the  did  illation,  and  ferres  only  to  facilitate  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  pure  fpirit  up oa  the  gmmoaiacal  fait. 

Reified 
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Prepara-  Re&ified  fpirtt  of  wine  docs  not  diflblve  volatile  alka¬ 
li0118  and  i;ne  fajt8  ^  fimple  mixture  :  on  the  contrary,  it  pre- 
ticnsf  cipitates  them,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  when 
they  are  previoufly  diffolved  in  water  :  bat  by  the  pre* 
fent  procefs,  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  volatile 
alkali  is  combined  with  the  fpirit.  It  might  perhaps, 
for  fome  purpofes,  be  more  advifable  to  ufe  *vith  tins 
intention  the  volatile  fpirit  made  with  quicklime  ;  for 
this  may  be  mixed  at  once  with  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  any  proportion,  without  the  leaft  danger  of  any  re¬ 
paration  of  the  volatile  alkali. 

The  name  here  employed  by  the  London  college, 
particularly  when  put  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  ammonia,  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the  article,  and 
is,  we  think,  preferable  to  that  employed  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college. 

As  a  menftruum,  the  fpirit  of  ammonia  is  employ¬ 
ed  to  diflblve  effential  oils,  thus  forming  the  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  or  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia ,  as  it  is 
now  called  by  the  London  college,  which  again  is 
employed  in  making  the  tin&ures  of  guaiac,  valerian, 
&c. 

The  chief  medical  virtues  which  the  fpirit  of  am. 
monia  poffeffes,  when  exhibited  by  itfelf,  are  thofe  of 
the  volatile  alkali. 

Fetid  fpirit  of  ammonia ** 

35 3  Take  of  proof-fpirit,  fix  pints;  fal  ammoniac,  one 

pound  ;  afafoetida,  four  ounces  ;  pot-afh,  one  pound 
and  a  half.  Mix  them,  and  draw  off  by  diftillation 
five  pints,  with  a  flow  fire.  L. 

Take,  of  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces; 
afafoetida,  half  an  ounce.  Digeft  in  a  clofe  veffel 
12  hours  ;  then  diftil  off  with  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  eight  ounces.  E* 

This  fpirit,  the  Lift  formula  of  which  is  in  our  opi¬ 
nion  the  beii,  as  being  molt  cafily  prepared  without 
any  rifle  of  being  injured  in  the  preparation,  ia  de- 
figned  as  an  antihyftcric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits,  impregnated  for  thefe 
purpofes  with  different  fetids,  have  been  ufually  kept 
in  the  (hops  ;  the  ingredient  here  made  choice  of,  is 
the  beft  calculated  of  any  for  gen  rai  ufe,  and  equi¬ 
valent  in  virtue  to  them  all.  The  fpirit  is  pale  when 
newly  diflilled,  but  acquires  a  confiderable  tinge  in 
keeping. 


Compound  fpirit  of  anifeed*  L. 

354  Take  anifeed,  angelica-feed,  of  each,  bruifed,  half 
a  pound  ;  proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon  by 
diftillation. 

This  compound  fpirit  is  row  dire&ed  to  be  prepared 
by  the  London  college,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  their 
former  edition.  It  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  ;  but  it  m  y  juftly  be  coniidered  a^a 
very  elegant  anifeed  water.  The  angelica  feeds  great¬ 
ly  improve  the  flavour  of  the  anife.  It  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage,  particularly  in  cafes  of  fla¬ 
tulent  cholic  ;  but  it  haa  hern  alleged  to  be  fometimes 
too  frequently  ufed  with  this  intention  as  a  domeftic 
medicine,  efpecially  by  old  ladies:  for  unlefs  it  be 
prudently  and  cautmifl,*  employed,  it  may  foon  be  at¬ 
tended  with  all  the  pernicious  conftquences  of  dram- 
dtinkmg. 
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Spirit  of  caraway ,  L. 

Take  of  caraway  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a  pound ;  proof- 
fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 


Prepara¬ 
tion*  and 
Compofi* 
tions. 
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Spirituous  caraway-water*  E. 


Take  of  caraway-feed9,  half  a  pound ;  proof-fpirit> 
nine  pounds.  Macerate  two  days  in  a  clofe  veffel  ; 
then  pour  on  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  an  em¬ 
pyreuma,  and  draw  off  by  diftillation  nine  pounds. 

By  this  procefs  the  fpirit  obtains  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion  the  flavour  of  the  caraway-feeds  ;  and  with  fome 
it  is  a  cordial  not  un  ommonly  in  ufe. 

Spirit  of  cinnamon.  L. 

Take  of  bruifed  cinnamon  one  pound;  proof-fpirit,  * 
one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empy¬ 
reuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  cinnamon 'Water*  E. 

From  one  pound  of  cinnamon,  nine  pounds  of  fpirit 
are  to  be  drawn  off,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
caraway  fpirit. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  ufeful  cordial,  but  not 
fo  ftrong  of  the  cinnamon  as  might  be  expedted  ;  for 
very  little  of  the  virtues  of  the  fpice  arifes  till  after 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  diflilled.  Hence,  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the 
diftillation  was  ordered  to  be  protra&ed  till  two  pints 
more  than  here  directed  were  come  over.  By  this 
means,  the  whole  virtue  of  the  cinnamon  was  more 
frugally  than  judicioufly  obtained  ;  for  the  difagreeable 
flavour  of  the  feints  of  proof  fpirits,  and  the  acidu¬ 
lous  liquor  arifing  from  cinnamon  a9  well  as  other  ve¬ 
getables  when  their  diftillation  is  long  continued,  give 
an  ill  relifh  to  the  whole  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
oil  which  was  extra&ed  from  the  fpice  was  by  this 
acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  Reformata,  it  is  propofed  to 
make  this  fpirit  by  mixing  the  fimple  cinnamon  wa¬ 
ter  with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an  equal  quantity  of  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit :  on  fhaking  them  together,  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  foon  becomes  clear,  and  more  ele¬ 
gant  than  the  water  diftilled  as  above  :  it  i8  equally 
itrong  of  the  cinnamon,  and  free  from  the  naufeous 
taint  with  which  the  common  proof-fpirita  are  im* 
pregnated. 

Compound  fpirit  of  juniper.  L. 

Take  of  jnaiper-berries, .  bruifed,  one  pound;  cara- 
way- feeds,  bruifed,  fweet-fennel  feeds,  of  each  one 
ounce  and  an  half;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water, 
fufficient  to  pi  event  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one 
gallon. 


Compound  juniper- water*  E. 

Take  of  juniper-berries,  well  bruifed,  one  pound ; 
feeds  of  caraway,  fweet-fennel,  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half ;  proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds ;  macerate 
two  days ;  and  having  added  as  much  water  as  will 
prevent  an  empyreuma,  draw  off  by  diftillation  nine 
pounds. 

This  water,  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  tob  of  juniper-berries,  proves  an  ufeful  medi¬ 
cine 
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Prepara-  cine  in  catarrhs,  debility  of  the  fiomach  and  inte- 

Compofi*  ftl'ne8»  and  f!carcity  of  Jnne*  The  ^7ater  by  itfelf  is 
a  good  cordial  and  carminative:  the  fervice  which  this 
and  other  fpirituous  water  do  with  thefe  intentions 
is  commonly  known  ;  though  the  ill  confequences 
that  follow  from  their  conflant  ufe  are  too  little  re¬ 
garded. 


Compofi 

lions. 


Spirit  of  lavender .  L. 

35®  Take  of  freih  flowers  of  lavender,  One  pound  and  an 
half;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon.  Draw  off  by  di- 
flillation  in  a  water- bath,  five  pints. 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender .  E. 

Take  of  flowering  fpikes  of  lavender,  frefh  gathered, 
two  pounds  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  pounds. 
Draw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  feven  pounds. 
This  fpirit,  when  made  in  perfection,  is  very  grate¬ 
ful  and  fragrant :  It  is  frequently  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  See.  under  the  notion  of  refrefhing  and  com¬ 
forting  the  nerves  ;  and  it  probably  operates  as  a 
powerful  ftimulus  to  their  fenfible  extremities  :  it  is 
likewife  taken  internally,  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea- 
fpoonful,  as  a  warm  cordial. 

Spirit  of  peppermint .  L. 

3,59  Take  of  the  herb  peppermint,  dried,  one  pound  and 
an  half;  proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  j  water,  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 


Spirituous  peppermint -water.  E. 

From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  thefe  leaves  nine  pounds 
of  fpirit  are  drawn  off,  as  from  the  caraway  feeds. 
This  fpirit  receives  a  ftrong  impregnation  from  the 
peppermint.  It  is  employed  in  flatulent  colics  and 
fimilar  diforders;  and  in  thefe  it  fometimes  gives  im¬ 
mediate  relief :  but  where  it  is  indicated,  there  are 
few  cafes  in  which  the  peppermint-water  is  not  prefe¬ 
rable. 

Spirit  of  fpearmint .  L. 

360  Take  of  fpearmint,  dried,  one  pound  and  an  half; 

proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeia.  It,  however,  turns  out  a  very  elegant 
one,  and  preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
retching  to  vomit,  and  the  like,  to  many  more  elabo¬ 
rate  preparations.  Where  the  diforder  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  heat  or  inflammation,  half  an  ounce  of 
this  water  may  be  given  diluted  with  fome  agreeable 
aqueous  liquor  :  but,  as  was  already  obferved  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  preceding  article,  there  are  many  cafes  in 
which  the  prudent  praditioner  will  be  difpofed  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  Ample  diftilled  water. 

Spirit  of  nutmeg.  E. 

Take  of  bruifed  nutmegs,  two  ounces;  proof  fpirit, 
one  gallon  ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empy- 
reuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  nutmeg- water .  E. 

By  two  ounces  of  the  nutmeg,  well  bruifed,.  nine 
pounds  of  fpirit  are  impregnated. 
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This  is  an  agreeable  fpirituous  liquor,  highly  im-Prepaia. 
pregnated  with  the  nutmeg  flavour.  It  was  formerly tions  and 
celebrated  in  nephritic  diforders,  and  when  combined  S™pof" 
with  a  few  hawthorn  flowers,  it  had  even  the  title  ~f  .  ,f 
nephritic  water.  At  prefent  it  is  employed  only  as  a 
cordial  liquor,  and  is  not  even  very  frequently  in  ufe. 

Spirit  of  pimento ,  or  allfpicc.  E. 


Take  of  all-fpice,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  36s 
one  gallon ;  water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an  empy¬ 
reuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica-pcpper  water.  E. 

By  half  a  pound  of  pimento  nine  pounds  of  fpirit 
are  to  be  impregnated.  * 

1  his  water  is  far  more  agreeable  than  a  Ample  wa- 
ter  drawn  from  the  fame  fpice  ;  and  had  long  a  place 
among  the  cordials  of  the  dill, 'Her  before  it  was  re- 

nr!w"d  T1?  17  PU',llC  PharmaC0P«<*  :  but  although 
now  adopted  both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 

iX,  17  ordtr'<1  ,h'  »«p> 

Spirit  of  pennyrpyal.  E. 

Take  of  the  herb  pennyroyal,  dried,  one  pound  and  3 63 

an  half;  pioof-fpint,  one  gallon;  water  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoem.  It  poffeffes,  however,  a  confidence  fhare 
of  the  flavour  of  the  pennyroyal,  and  very  frequently 
it  is  employed  as  a  carminative  and  antihyftcric.  ' 

Compound  fpirit  ofhorfe-radfh.  L. 

Take  of  frelh  horfe-radiffi  root,  dried  outer-rind  of  36* 
Seville  oranges,  each  two  pounds  ffreffi  herb  of  gar¬ 
den  feurvy-grafs,  four  pounds  ;  bruifed  nutmegs,  one 
ounce  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  gallons ;  water,  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma.  Draw  off  two  gallons, 
i  his  fpirit  has  long  been  confidered  as  an  elegant 
one,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  adapted  for  the  purpofe3  of 
an  antifcorbutic  as  any  thing  that  can  be  contrived  in 
this  form.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  horfe-radiffi 
and  feuivy-grafs  join  very  well  together,  giving  a  Ami- 
lar  flavour,  though  not  a  little  clifagreeable  ;  that  the 
nutmeg  fuppreffes  this  flavour  very  fuccefsfully,  with¬ 
out  fuperadding  any  of  its  own  ;  and  that  to  this, 
orange-peel  adds  a  flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum 
root  had  formerly  a  place  in  this  water,  but  is  here  de- 
fervedly  thrown  out ;  for  it  gives  nothing  of  its  pun- 
gency  over  the  helm,  notwithftanding  what  is  afferted 
by  fome  pharmaceutical  writers  to  the  contrary.  Mu- 
ffard-feed,  though  not  hitherto  employed  in  thefe 
hinds  of  compofltions,  would  feem  to  be  an  excellent 
ingredient;  it  gives  over  the  whole  of  its  pungency, 
and  is  likewife  lefs  perifnable  than  molt  of  the  other 
fubftances  of  this  clafs :  this  feed  wants  no  addition, 
excepting  fome  aromatic  material  to  furni/h  an  agree¬ 
able  flavour. 

But  although  this  procefs  may  furniih  an  agreeable 
compound  fpirit,  yet  it  is  much  to  he  doubted,  whe¬ 
ther  it  poffefs  thofe  antifcorbutic  powers  for  which  it 
was  once  celebrated.  And  with  this  intention  the  E^ 
dinburgh  college  place  fo  little  confidence  in  it,  that 
they  have  now  rejeded  it  from  their  pharmacopoeia. 

Spirit* 
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Prepara-  Spirit  of  rofemary . 

Compofi.  Take  ef  frefh  tops  of  rofemary,  one  pound  and  a 
tiorn.  half;  proof* fpirit,  one  gallon,  Hiftii  in  a  water- 

1 '  bath,  five  pints.  L. 

36?  Take  of  flowering  tops  of  rofemary,  frefh  gathered, 
two  pounds  ;  re&ified  fpiritjof  wine,  eight  pounds. 
Diftil  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water  till  feven  pounds 
come  over.  E . 

A  fpirit  fimilar  to  this  is  generally  brought  to  U8 
from  abroad,  under  the  name  of  Hungary-water . 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant,  fo  as  to  be  in  common 
life  as  a  perfume :  that  brought  from  abroad  is  fupe- 
rior  in  fragrance  to  fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
us.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  perfe&ion,  the  vinous 
fpirit  fhould  be  extremely  pure  ;  the  rofemary  tops 
gathered  when  the  flowers  are  full  blown  upon  them, 
and  committed  immediately  to  diftillation,  care  being 
taken  not  to  bruife  or  prtfs  them.  The  beft  method 
of  managing  the  diftillation,  is  that  which  was  former¬ 
ly  recommended  for  the  diftdiation  of  the  more  vola¬ 
tile  effehtial  oils  and  fimple  waters,  viz.  firft  to  place 
the  fpir  t  in  the  ftill,  and  then  fet  in,  above  the  li¬ 
quor,  either  an  iron  hoop,  with  a  hair-cloth  ftretched 
over  it,  upon  which  the  flowers  are  to  be  lightly  fpread, 
or  rather  a  bafket,  fupported  on  three  pins,  reaching 
down  to  the  bottom.  A  gentle  heat  being  'applied, 
juft  fuffici^nt  to  raife  the  fpirit,  its  vapour  lightly  per¬ 
colating  through  the  flowers,  will  imbibe  their  finer 
parts,  without  making  that  difagrceable  alteration, 
which  liqudrs  applied  to  fuch  tender  fubjects,  in 
their  groffer  form,  generally  do.  Probably  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  French  Hungary- water,  to  that  prepared 
among  us,  is  owing  to  fome  fkilful  management  of  this 
kind,  or  to  employing  a  perfe&ly  ptiie  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmacopoeia,  fome  fage  and 
ginger  are  added,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of 
the  former,  and  two  ounces  of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds 
of  the  rofemary. 

But  the  peculiar  agreeable  flavour  of  this  water  in 
all  probability  depends  on  the  rofemary  alone. 

Carmelite  water,  or  compound  balm-water .  Han, 

3 66  Take  of  frefh  gathered  leaves  of  balm,  a  pound  and  a 

half;  the  recent  yellow  rind  of  lemons,  four  ounces  ; 
nutmeg,  coriander,  each  two  ounces  ;  cloves,  cin¬ 
namon,  eich  one  ounce.  The  ingredients  being 
fliced  and  bruifed,  pour  upon  them  re&ified  fpirit 
of  wine,  fix  pounds  ;  balm-water,  three  pounds. 
Higfft  for  three  days,  then  draw  off  fix  pounds  by 
diftillation. 

This  fpirit  has  been  a  good  deal  celebrated,  parti¬ 
cularly  among  the  French,  under  the  title  of  Eau  de 
Carmes,  Mr  Beaum<§,  in  his  Elemens  de  Pharmacie,  pro- 
pofes  fome  improvements  on  the  procefs.  After  the 
fpirit  added  to  the  ingredients  has  been  drawn  ofF  in 
the  heat  of  a  water  balh,  he  orders  the  diftilled  liquor 
to  be  rectified  by  a  fecond  diftillation,  drawing  off 
fomewhat  lefs  than  nine-tenths  of  it.  He  recommends, 
that  all  the  aromatic  fpirits  fhould  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner.  When  the  common  fpirits  of  this  kind 
are  rubbed  on  the  hands,  & c.  they  leave,  after  the 
more  volatile  parts  have  exhaled,  a  difagreeahle  empy- 
reumatic  fmell  5  and  when  diluted  with  water,  and  ta¬ 
ken  medicinally,  they  leave,  in  like  manner,  a  naufc- 
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ous  flavour  in  the  mouth.  To  remedy  thefe  imper-  Prepara, 
fe&ions,  he  made  many  experiments,  which  fhowed,  **6ris  ^ 
that  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  liquors  of  the  defirable  " 

qualities,  the  fpirit  muft  not  only  be  perfedtly  pure  at  J  -  f 
firft,  but  that  the  liquor  ought  alfo  to  be  redlifie^  after 
it  has  been  diftilled  from  the  fubjedb.  In  this  rc&i- 
fication,  only  the  more  volatile,  fubtile,  aromatic  parti 
of  the  ingredients  arife  :  there  remains  behind  a  white 
liquor,  acrid*  bitter,  loaded  only  with  the  groffer  oil, 
and  deprived  of  all  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  fubje&s. 

Indeed  the  very  imperfe&ion  complained  of  naturally 
points  out  this  fecond  diftillation  as  the  remedy  ;  for 
it  finovvs  the  fpirit  to  contain  a  grateful  and  ungrateful 
matter  5  the  firft  of  which  exhales,  while  the  other  is 
left  behind.  The  author  fays,  that  when  the  aqua 
melijfdt  is  prepaied  aa  above  diredlcd,  it  has  fomething 
in  it  more  perfedt  than  any  of  the  odoriferous  fpirits, 
whofe  excellence  is  cried  up,  and  which  have  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  the  beft. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  liquors  have  in  general  lefs 
fmell,  when  newly  diftilled,  than  afeer  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months.  M.  Beaume  fufpe&a  that  the 
preparations  of  this  kind  which  have  been  mod  in 
vogue,  were  fuch  as  have  been  thus  improved  by  keep¬ 
ing  ;  and  found  that  the  good  effedb  of  age  might  be 
produced  In  a  fhort  time  by  means  of  cold.  He  plunge# 
quart  bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  fea-falt ;  the  fpirit,  after  having  fuffered,  for 
fix  or  eight  hours,  the  cold  thence  refulting,  prove* 
as  grateful  as  that  which  has  been  kept  for  feveral 
years.  Simple  waters  alfo,  after  being  frozen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they  were  before,  though  they 
are  always  lefs  fo  than  thofe  which  have  been  drawn 
with  fpirit,  and  expofed  to  a  like  degree  of  cold.  Thi# 
melioration  of  diftilled  waters  by  froft  was  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  GeofFroy. 

Spirit  of  /curvy-graft.  Suec. 

Take  of  frefh  fenrvy-grafs,  bruifed,  10  pounds;  re£H-  367 

fied  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  pints.  With  the  heat  of  a 

water-bath,  diftil  off  four  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  ftrong  of  the  feurvy-grafa  ;  and 
has  been  given,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  this 
herb  is  proper,  from  20  to  100  drops.  The  virtue# 
of  feurvy-grafs  refide  in  a  very  fubtile,  volatile  oil,  which 
arifes  in  diftillation  both  with  water  and  pure  fpirit  ; 
and  if  the  liquors  are  expofed  to  the  air,  foon  exhale# 
from  both.  The  fpirit,  newly  diftilled,  is  extremely 
pungent ;  but  if  long  kept,  even  in  clofe  veffels,  it  be¬ 
comes  remarkably  lefs  fo  :  but  it  is  not  probable,  that 
with  fuch  a  pungent  vehicle  we  can  ufe  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  herb  to  produce  any  permanent  or  con- 
fiderable  effe6t ;  it  has  been  much  recommended  at  a. 
diuretic  in  dropfies. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have  frequently  added  ta 
the  fcrurvy-grafs  a  quantity  of  horfe  radifh  root,  and 
fometimes  fubftituted  for  it  one  drawn  entirely  from 
the  horfe-radifh  :  the  flavour  of  thefe  two  fimples  be¬ 
ing  fo  much  alike,  that  their  diftilled  fpirits  are  fcarce- 
ly  diftinguifhabk  from  each  other.  Here  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  though  arum  and  draeunculus  are  ufually 
ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the  two  foregoing  vege¬ 
tables,  and  confidered  as  fimilar  te  them  ;  this  procefs 
difeovers  a  remarkable  difference  :  while  the  former 
*  yield 
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yield  all  theif  pungency  in  diftillation  both  to  water 
and  fpirit ;  the  latter  give  over  nothing  to  either,  and 
yet  their  virtues  are  deftroyed  in  the  operation. 

Orange-peel  water.  Suec. 

Take  of  recent  orange  ikins,  one  pound  ;  proof-fpirit, 
three  pounds.  Draw  off  two  pounds  by  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath. 

This  fpirit,  which  is  now  rejected  from  ouir  phar¬ 
macopoeias,  had  formerly  a  place  in  them  under  the 
title  of  aqua  corticum  aurantlorum  fpirit nofa.  It  is  con- 
fiderably  ftronger  of  the  orange-peel  than  the  fimple 
water  ;  and  it  is  ufed  as  an  ufeful  cordial,  ftomachic, 
and  carminative. 

Aromatic  fpirit.  Suec. 

Take  of  the  tops  of  rofemary,  a  pound  and  an  half;  tops 
of  milfoil,  thyme,  each  half  a  pound  ;  proof  fpirit, 
16  pounds;  macerate  for  two  days,  and  draw  off 
by  diftiliation  eight  pounds.  If  before  diftiliation 
eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be  added,  it  forms  the  ace- 
tated  aromatk  fpirit. 

Thefe  preparations  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
fpirit  of  rofemary  or  Hungary  water  ;  for  on  the  ef- 
fential  oil  of  the  rofemary  their  medicinal  properties 
may  be  confidered  as  chiefly  depending.  They  are 
often  employed,  particularly  for  external  purpofes,  and 
for  impregnating  the  air  with  their  vapours,  to  deflroy 
the  influence  of  febrile  contagions. 

Ant  id  eric  fpirit.  Gen. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  an  ounce  and  an  half; 
re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a  pound.  Diflil  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Let  the  oil  fwimming  above  in  the 
receiver  be  feparated  from  the  fatufated  fpirit,which 
is  to  be  preferved  for  ufe. 

It  haa  been  imagined,  that  this  combination  of  oil 
of  turpentine  with  ardent  fpirit  will  furnifh  an  effectual 
folvent  for  biliary  calculi.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
name  here  given  it  ;  but  although  it  may  have  fuch  an 
effedl  when  copioufly  applied  to  the  calculi  in  a  glafs 
vtfTel  ;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  when  it  is  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  and  can  only  reach  them  in  the  courfe 
of  circulation. 

Chap.  XIX.  Decoctions  and  infufions . 

Water,  the  dire£  menflruum  of  gums  and  fairs, 
extradls  readily  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of  ve¬ 
getables.  Its  a£lion,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
thefe  ;  the  refinous  and  oily  principles  being,  in  mod 
vegetables,  fo  intimately  blended  with  the  gummy  and 
faline,  as  to  be  in  part  taken  up  along  with  them  : 
fome  of  the  reiinous  cathartics,  and  mod  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  herbs,  as  well  as  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  to 
water  the  greated  part  of  their  fmell,  tafte,  and  medi¬ 
cinal  virtue.  Even  of  the  pure  effential  oils,  and  odor¬ 
ous  refins  of  vegetables,  feparated  from  the  other  prin¬ 
ciples,  water  imbibes  a  part  of  the  flavour  ;  and  by  the 
artificial  admixture  of  gummy  or  faline  matter,  the 
whole  fubdance  of  the  oil  or  refin  is  made  foluble  in 
Water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  difiolves  only  certain  determi¬ 
nate  quantities  :  by  applying  heat,  it  is  generally  en¬ 
abled  to  take  up  more  than  it  can  do  in  the  cold,  and 
Vol.XIV.  Parti. 
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tins  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  *.  but  as  the  Prepara- 
liquor  cools,  this  additional  quantity  fe parates,  and  li,ons  anf* 
the  water  retains  no  more  than  it  would  have  diffolved 
without  heat.  With  gummy  fubftances,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  unites  unlimitedly, diffolving  more  and  more  of 
them  till  it  Icfes  its  fluidity.  Heat  expedites  the  action 
of  the  water,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take  up  more 
than  it  would  do  by  allowing  it  longer  time  in  the 
cold.  The  aftive  parts  extra&ed  from  mod  vege¬ 
tables  by  water,  and  oils  and  refins  made  foluble  in 
water  by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum,  partake  of 
this  property  of  pure  gums,  being  foluble  without  fa- 
turation. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  vegetables  in  a  frefh 
date, while  their  oily,  refinous, and  other  adlive  parts  are 
already  blended  with  a  watery  fluid,  would  yield  their 
virtues  to  water  more  freely  and  more  plentifully  than 
when  their  native  moiflure  has  been  difiipated  by  dry¬ 
ing.  Experience,  however,  (hows,  that  dry  vegetables 
in  general  give  out  more  than  frefh  ones,  water  Teem¬ 
ing  to  have  little  adtion  upon  them  in  their  recent 
ftate.  If,  cf  two  equal  quantities  of  mint,  one  be  in- 
fufed  frefh  in  water,  and  the  other  dried,  and  then 
infufed  in  the  like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  the  infufion  of  the  dry  herb  will  be 
remarkably  the  ftrongeft  :  and  the  cafe  appears  to  be 
the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables  that  have  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  deferibed  in  this  chapter,  it 
is  to  be  underflood  that  the  fuhjedls  mull  be  moderate¬ 
ly  and  newly  dried,  unlefs  when  they  are  exprefsly  or¬ 
dered  to  be  taken  frefh  •  in  which  cafe  it  is  to  be 
judged  that  their  virtues  are  deflroy ed  or  impaired  by 
drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  vegetables  are  commu¬ 
nicated  to  water  along  with  their  medicinal  matter  ; 
many  impart  a  colour  different  from  their  own  ;  and 
others,  though  of  a  beautiful  and  deep  colour  them- 
felves,  give  fcarcely  any  to  the  menflruum.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  the  yellow  and  red  flowers  ;  of  the  fe- 
cond,  the  leaves  of  mofl  plants  ;  of  the  third,  fome  of 
the  blue  flowers,  as  thofe  of  cyanus  and  larkfpur. 

Acid  liquors  change  the  infufions  of  mofl  flowers,  the 
yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a  red;  and  alkalis,  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  to  a  green. 

From  animal  fubftanccs  water  extradls  the  gelati¬ 
nous  and  nutritious  parts;  whence  glues,  jellies,  broths. 

See. ;  and  along  with  thefe,  it  takes  up  principles  of 
more  a&ivity,  as  the  acrid  matter  of  cantharides.  It 
diffolves  alfo  fome  portion  of  calcined  calcareous  earths, 
both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  adlion  on  any  other  kind  of  earthy  matter. 

The  effedl  of  boiling  differs  from  that  of  infufion  in 
fome  material  particulars.  One  of  the  mofl  obvious 
differences  is,  that  as  the  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  refide,  are  volatile  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  they  exhale  in  the  boiling  along 
with  the  watery  fleam,  and  thus  are  loft  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  decodlion  ;  whereas  both  in  cold,  and  fometimes 
in  hot  infufions,  they  are  preferved  ;  although  in  the 
latter  they  are  by  no  means  perfedlly  fo.  Odorous 
fubftances,  and  thofe  in  general  whofe  virtues  depend 
on  their  volatile  parts,  are  therefore  unfit  for  this 
treatment.  The  foluble  parts  of  thefe  may,  never- 
thelefs,  be  united  in  this  form  with  thofe  bodies  of  a 
more  fixed  nature,  by  boiling  the  latter  till  their  vir- 
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tues  fce  fufHcicntly  extrafted,  and  then  infufmg  the 
former  in  this  deco&ion. 

The  extraction  of  the  virtue  of  the  fubjeft  is  ufual- 
mu-  Iy  promoted  or  accelerated  by  a  boiling  heat ;  but  thi3 
rule  is  kfs  general  than  it  is  commonly  fnppofed  to  be. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  Peruvian  bark  gives 
out  its  virtue  more  pcrfe&ly  by  cold  infulion  than  by 
codtion.  In  fome  cafes,  boiling  occlilons  a  manifeft 
difunion  ef  the  principles  of  the  fubjedt :  thus,  when 
almonds  are  triturated  with  cold  water,  their  oil,  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  mucilaginous  or  other  foluble  matter  of 
the  almond,  unites  with  the  water  into  a  milky  liquor 
called  an  emuljion  :  but  on  boiling  them  in  water,  the 
oil  fepa rates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  ;  and  if  the  moll 
perfed  emulfion  be  made  to  boil,  a  like  feparation  hap¬ 
pens. 

This  alfo  appears  to  take  place,  though  in  a  lefs 
evident  manner,  in  boiling  fundry  other  vegetables  ; 
thus  tobacco,  afarum,  and  ipecacuanha,  lofe  their  ac¬ 
tive  powers  by  boiling  :  nor  does  it  appear  that  this 
change  is  effected  merely  by  the  difclrarge  of  volatile 
parts.  From  fome  late  experiments,  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  diftilled  water  of  ipecacuanha  was  infinitely 
lefs  emetic  than  the  infufion  from  which  it  was  diftilled, 
and  that  the  boiling  liquor  gradually  afTumes  a  black 
colour,  indicating  fome  kind  oi  decompofition  of  parts  ; 
the  fame  circumftances  probably  take  place  in  boiling 
tobacco,  afarum,  and  perhaps  all  vegetables  whatever, 
though  from  their  not  producing  fuch  fenfible  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  living  body,  they  cannot  be  To  clearly  dif- 
covered  as  in  ipecacuanha,  tobacco,  or  afarum.  The  ex¬ 
periments  we  allude  to  were  made  by  Dr  Irving,  when 
a  ftudent  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  they  gain¬ 
ed  him  the  prize  given  by  the  Harveian  Society  of 
that  place,  for  the  beft  experimental  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  ipecacuanha. 

It  is  for  the  above-mentioned  reafons  that  we  think 
many  of  the  infufions  fhouJd  be  made  with  cold  water; 
it  is,  however,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  not 
always  abfolutely  neccflary,  and  in  extemporaneous 
practice  it  may  be  often  very  inconvenient ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  proper  to  point  out  the  advantages  to  be  expe6t- 
ed  from  this  more  tedious,  but  much  more  complete 
and  elegant,  method. 

Vinegar  extrafts  the  virtues  of  feveral  medicinal 
iubttances  in  tolerable  perfe&ion  :  but  at  the  fame 
tune  its  acidity  makes  a  remarkable  alteration  in  them, 
or  fuperadds  a,  virtue  of  a  different  kind  ;  and  hence 
it  is  more  rarely  employed  with  this  intention  than 
purely  aqueous  or  fpirituous  menftiua.  Some  drugs, 
owever,  for  particular  purpofes,  vinegar  excellently 
affifts,  or  coincides  with,  as  fquills,  garlic,  ammoniac, 
and  others;  and  in  many  cafes  where  this  acid  is 
nleu  principally  depended  on,  it  may  be  advantage- 
ouny  impregnated  will,  the  flavour  of  certain  ve<*e- 
ta.iles  ;  moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it 
their  fragrance,  together  with  a  fine  purplifh  or  red 
colour ;  violets,  for  inflance,  if  frefh  parcels  of  them 
are  infufed  in  vinegar  in  the  cold  for  a  little  time, 

thC  li?UOr  3  Plealant  flavour,  and  deep 
P  P rcd  C°1°ur-  Vinegar,  like  other  acids,  added 
to  watery  infufions  or  decoctions,  generally  oreemi. 
tates  a  part  of  what  the  water  had  dfffolved  7  P  P  " 
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Take  of  dried  marfhmallow  roots,  four  ounce3  ;  raifws  CompofU 
of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two  ounces;  water,  feven  pounds,  cion*. 

Boil  to  five  pounds  ;  place  apart  the  ftrained  liquor - 

till  the  feces  have  fubiided,  then  pour  out  the  clear  37^ 
liqubr. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  fubftitutea  this  for  the 
more  complicated  formula  of  th  tDecoElumad  Nephritic  os 
of  their  former  pharmacopoeia,  and  it  fully  anfv/ers  the  * 
intentions  of  that  preparation  ;  it  is  intended  chiefly 
a3  an  emollient,  to  be  liberally  drank  of  in  nephritic 
paroxyfms  ;  in  which  cafes,  by  foftening  and  relaxing 
the  parts,  it  frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and  procured 
an  eafy  paflage  for  the  fabulous  matter.  This  medi¬ 
cine  is  now  made  more  fimple  than  before,  without 
any  diminution  of  its  virtue,  by  the  rejection  of  wild 
carrot  feed,  reftharrow  root,  figs,  linfeed,  and  liquorice. 

The  carrot  feeds  were  indeed  unfit  for  this  form,  as 
they  give  out  little  of  their  virtue  to  watery  liquors. 
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Deco  Elion  of  hartflwrn .  E. 

Take  of  burnt  and  prepared  hartfhorn,  two  ounces  ; 
gum  arabic,  fix  drams  ;  diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Boil,  conftantly  ftirring,  to  two  pints,  and  ftrain. 

#  This  deco&ion  is  ufed  as  common  drink  in  acute 
difeafes  attended  with  a  loofenefs,  and  where  acrimo¬ 
nious  humours  abound  in  the  primse  vise.  The  gum 
is  added,  in  order  to  render  the  liquor  hghtly  gluti¬ 
nous,  and  thus  enable  it  to  fuftain  more  of  the  calx  ; 
which  is  the  ingredient  on  which  the  colour,  but 
probably  not  the  virtue,  of  the  medicine  depends. 
Calcined  hartfhorn  has  no  quality  from  which  it  feems 
capable  either  of  conftringing  and  ftrengtheniag  the 
veffels,  giving  a  greater  degree  of  confiftency  to  thin 
fluids,  or  obtunding  acrimonious  humours.  It  blunts 
and  abforbs  acid  juices  ;  but  acrimony  and  acidity  are 
very  different ;  there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  the 
acute)  diforders  of  adults  attended  with  the  latter ;  and 
few  of  infants  are  unaccompanied  therewith.  Some 
have  propofed  flarch  as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of 
deco&ions  ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  foft,  gelatinous* 
farinaceous  fubftance  would  feem  to  be  greatly  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  earthy  calx.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
water  is  not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to  diffolve  any  part 
of  the  calx;  and  that  in  the  deco&ion,  the  earth  is 
only  diffufed  in  fubftance  through  the  water,  as  it 
would  be  by  agitation. 

For  thefe  reafons,  this  formula  is  now  reje&ed  by 
the  Edinburgh  college,  notwitliftanding  the  reputa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  held  by  Dr  Sydenham,  and  other 
names  of  the  firft  eminence.  But  as  an  abforbent  of  a 
firmlar  nature,  the  Edinburgh  college  have  introduced 
the  following  formula. 

Chalk  julep .  E. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  ;  pureft  refined  fu- 
gar,  half  an  ounce;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  374 
ounces;  rub  them  together;  and  add  by  degrees, 
water,  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  fpirituous  cinnamon 
water,  two  ounces.  Mix  them, 
la  the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
peia* 
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turn  cretaceum ,  and  the  chalk  was  deeded  to  be  boiled  ™  . 

with  the  water  and  gum.  In  the  prefent  formula,  the  1  -  -  -  camomiIe  lowers, 
chalk  is  much  more  completely  fufpended  by  the  mu. 
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cilage  and  fugar,  which  laft  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture 
an  agreeable  taile  ;  it  is  proper  to  employ  the  fined 
fugar,  as  the  redundant  acid  in  the  coarfer  kinds  might 
Form  with  the  chalk  a  kind  of  fait.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  proper  to  have  added  an  aromatic,  by 
fufpending  the  entire  powder  of  cinnamon,  or  its  oil, 
by  means  of  the  mucilage  and  fugar  ;  the  method  here 
dire&ed  is,  however,  lefs  exceptionable  in  this  than  in 
■many  other  preparations,  as  the  precipitated  matter  of 
the  fpirituous  water  will  probably  be  invifcated  in  the 
faccharine  and  mucibginous  matter.  This  is  a  very 
elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an  ufeful  re¬ 
medy  in  difeafes  arifing  from,  or  accompanied  with, 
acidity  in  the  prim  as  via:.  It  has  been  mod  frequent¬ 
ly  employed  in  fluxes  proceeding  from  chat  caufe.  At 
the  fame  time  that  the  mucilage  ferves  to  keep  the 
chalk  uniformly  diffufed,  it  alfo  considerably  improves 
its  virtues  by  fheathing  the  internal  furface  of  the  in. 
teflines  fo  often  abraded  in  thefe  affections.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  probable,  that  chalk,  as  being  fomewhat  adrin- 
gent,  is  in  fome  of  thefe  complaints  preferable  to  mag. 
nefia  ;  both,  however,  are  improper  in  dyfentery,  or 
other  fluxes  attended  with  putrefcent  matter  in  the 
prim  as  vias,  or  a  general  tendency  te  a  putrefa&ion  of 
the  fluids. 

DecoSion  of  Peruvian  bark.  E. 

37 5  Take  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  diddled 

water,  one  pint  and  thiee  ounces.  Boil,  for  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  in  a  covered  vefTel,  and  drain  the  liquor  while 
hot. 

Although  a  cold  watery  infufion  of  bark  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  preferable  to  any  deco&ion,  yet  this  form  has  at 
lead  the  advantage  of  being  more  quickly  prepared. 
And  the  deco&ion  here  dire&ed,  which  is  boiled  only 
For  a  fliort  time,  and  drained  while  hot,  13  preferable 
to  aDy  other. 

This  decc&ion  fhould  be  pafled  only  through  a  coarfe 
drainer,  and  drank  while  turbid:  if  fullered  to  ftand  till 
clear,  the  more  efficacious  parts  of  the  bark  will  fubfide. 
We  have  formerly  obferved,  that  the  virtues  of  this 
drug  confid  chiefly  in  its  refinons  fubdance,  which, 
though  it  may  be  totally  melted  out  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  remains  only  partially  fufpended  in  that 
mcnftruum* 

Deco  Sion  for  a  clyfler .  E. 

37b  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  mallow,  one  ounce  \  dried 
camomile-flowers,  half  an  ounce  5  water,  one  pint. 
Boil,  and  drain. 

The  title  of  this  decodtion  fufficiently  expreffes  its 
ufe,  as  the  bafis  of  glyders.  The  ingredients  fhould 
be  very  lightly  boiled,  or  at  lead  the  camomile  flowers 
fhould  not  be  put  in  till  towards  the  end,  a  part  of 
their  virtue  being  foon  lofl  by  boiling. 

DecoSion  for  fomentation .  E. 

gjy  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  fouthernwood,  the  dried 
tops  of  fea  Wormwood,  dried  camomile  flowers,  each 
one  ounce  ;  dried  bay-leaves,  half  an  ounce  ;  diflilled 
water,  fix  pints.  Boil  them  a  little,  and  drain. 


- 7  one  ounce;  carvy  feeds, 

half  an  ounce  ;  water,  five  pounds.  Boil  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a*i  hour,  and  drain. 

This  decoction  23  intended  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
cf  both  the  foregoing.  It  is  lefs  loaded  with  ingre. 
dients  than  either,  but  not  perhaps  for  that  reafon  the 
lefs  ufeful. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  impreg¬ 
nations  are  for  the  mod  part  unneceffary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  glyders  ;  and  in  ordinary  cafes  the  weight  of 
the  water  ufually  folicits  a  difeharge  before  thefe  me¬ 
dicines  can  produce  any  effedt. 

As  to  fomentations,  their  virtues  in  our  opinion  are 
totculy  to  be  aferibed  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  wa¬ 
ter.  And  when  the  herbs  themfelves  are  applied,  they 
acl  only  as  retaining  heat  and  moidure  for  a  longer 
time,  0 

DecoSion  of  hellebore.  E. 

Take  of  the  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one 
ounce  ;  diddled  water,  two  pints  ;  readied  fpirit  of 
wine*,  two  ounces.  Boil  the  water  with  the  root  to 
one  pint  5  and,  the  liquor  being  cold  and  drained, 
add  to  it  the  fpirit. 

White  hellebore,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  is  now 
very  rarely  employed  internally  ;  and  the  prefent  for¬ 
mula  is  entirely  intended  for  external  ufe.  Recourfe 
is  fometime3  had  to  it  with  advantage  in  cutaneous 
eruptions,  particularly  in  tinea  capitis.  But  where  the 
incrudations  are  entirely  removed,  leaving  a  very  ten¬ 
der  fkin,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  deco&ion  fhould  be 
diluted  previous  to  its  employment. 

DecoSion  of  barky.  E. 

Take  of  pearl-barley,  two  ounces  ;  diflilled  water,  four 
pints.  The  barley  being  fird  wafhed  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  adhering  impurities,  pour  upon  it  about 
half  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  the  barley  a  little 
time.  This  water  being  thrown  away,  add  the  di¬ 
ftilled  water,  boiling,  to  the  barley  ;  boil  it  to  two 
pints,  and  drain. 

Compound  decoSicm  of  barley.  E. 

Take  of  the  deco£tion  of  barley,  two  pints;  raifins, 
doned,  figs,  fliced,  each  two  ounces;  liquorice-root, 
diced,  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  diflilled  water, 
One  pint.  Boil  to  two  pints,  and  drain. 

Barley-water.  E. 

Take  of  pearl  barley,  two  ounces ;  water,  five  pints. 
Firll  wafh  the .  barley  from  the  mealy  matter  that 
adheres  to  it  with  fome  cold  water  ;  then  boil  it  a 
little  with  about  half  a  pint  of  frefh  water,  which 
will  acquire  a  confiderable  tinge  from  it.  Throw 
away  this  tinged  water ;  put  the  barley  into  the  five 
pints  of  boiling  water  preferibed  ;  and  continue  the 
boiling  till  half  the  water  be  waded. 

Thefe  liquors  are  to  be  drank  freely  as  a  diluter,  in 
fevers  and  other  diforders  ;  hence  it  is  of  confequence 
that  they  fhould  be  prepared  fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and 
agreeable  as  poflible  ;  for  this  reafon  they  are  inferted 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  feveral  circumdances 
which  contribute  to  their  elegance  fet  down  ;  if  any 
one  of  them  be  omitted,  the  Beverage  will  be  lefs'grate1- 
3  C'  2  fuL 
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PHARMACY. 


prepara-  ful.  HdWever  trivial  medicines  of  this  clafs  may  ap- 
tions  and  pear  to  be,  they  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
acute  ^ifeafes  than  many  more  elaborate  prepara- 

w-y—  Barley-water,  however,  is  much  more  frequently 
prepared  by  nurfes  than  apothecaries,  particularly  in 
its  firaple  ftate.  The  compound  decodtion  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  mat¬ 
ter,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
the  decoction  of  marfhmallows  of  the  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

Decoction  of  the  woods.  E. 

3$3  Take  of  guaiacum  faw-duft,  three  ounces;  raifins  of 
the  fun,  itoned,  two  ounces  ;  faffafras  wood,  fhaved, 
liquorice,  fliced,  each  one  ounce ;  water,  ten  pounds. 
Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  with  the  water,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  to  the  confumption  of  one  half ;  adding, 
towards  the  end>  the  faffafras  and  liquorice.  Strain 
out  the  liquor  ;  and  having  fuffered  it  to  reft  for 
fome  time,  pour  off  the  clear  from  the  feces  without 
expreffion. 

This  decodtion  is  very  well  contrived;  and  if  its  ufe 
be  duly  continued,  it  will  do  great  fervice  in  fome  cu¬ 
taneous  difeafes,  in  what  has  been  called  foulnefs  of 
*  the  blood  and  juices,  and  in  fome  diforders  of  the 

breaft  ;  particularly  in  phlegmatic  habits.  It  may  be 
taken  by  itfclf  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  ufed  as  an  afliftant  in  a 
courfe  of  mercurial  or  antimoniai  alteratives;  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  either  cafe  keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  medicine.  The  faw-duft  txpofes 
a  larger  furface  to  the  adfioh  of  the  water  than  the 
lhavings,  diredled  in  the  former  edition  of  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia. 

Deco&ion  of  farfaparilla.  L. 

■  ^84  Takex)f  the  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced,  fix  ounces  ;  di- 

ftilk$  water,  eight  pints.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
with  an  heat  of  about  195^;  then  take  out  the  root, 
and  bruife  it ;  return  the  bruifed  root  to  the  liquor, 
and  again  macerate  it  fbr  two  hours.  '1  hen,  the 
liquor  being  boiled  to  four  pints,  prefs  it  out,  and 
lira  in. 

This  decodUon  is  an  article  in  very  common  ufe,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  venereal  affe&ions.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  by  this  procef3  the  medical  powers  of  the 
farfaparilla  are  fully  extracted.  But  it  has  of  late  been 
much  queflioned,  whether  this  article  be  in  any  degree 
intitled  to  the  high  eburadfer  which  was  once  given 
of  it.  Some,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  even 
difpofed  to  deny  its  pofTefling  any  medical  property 
whatever  :  but  the  general  opinion  is;  that  it  has  fome- 
what  of  a  diaphoretic  efFedt ;  and  this  efFedt  is  more 
readily  obtained  when  it  is  exhibited  under  the  form 
of  decodtion  than  under  any  other. 

Compound  deception  of  farfaparilla.  L. 

38,5  Take  of  the  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced  and  bruifed,  fix 
ounces ;  bark  of  the  root  of  faffafras,  rafpings  of 
guaiacum-wood,  liquorice  root,  bruifed,  of  each  one 
ounce  ;  bark  of  the  root  of  mezereon,  three  drams  $ 
diftiiled  water,  ten  pints.  Macerate,  with  a  gentle 
beat,  for  fix  hours ;  then  boil  it  down  to  five  pints, 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  bark  of  the  root  of  me- 
aereon,  and  ftrain  the  liquor. 


Part  II. 

This  compound  deco&ion  is  an  elegant  mode  of  pre-  Prepara¬ 
paring  an  article  once  highly  celebrated  under  the  title  ^oris  aib* 
of  the  Lifbon  diet  drink .  That  formula,  for  a  long  time^^0 
after  its  iirft  introdudtion  into  Britain,  was  kept  a  fe-  — -y 
cret  ;  but  an  account  of  the  method  of  preparation  was 
at  length  publiihed  in  the  Phyiical  and  Literary  Effays 
of  Edinburgh,  by  Dr  Donald  Monro.  And  of  the 
formula  there  given,  which  is  in  many  refpeCts  an  un¬ 
chemical  one,  the  prefent  may  juftiy  be  confidered  as 
an  improvement.  Even  in  its  original  form,  but  ftill 
more  in  the  prefent  ftate,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
it  furnifties  us  with  a  very  ufeful  medicine,  particularly 
in  thofe  obftinate  ulcers  originating  from  venereal  in¬ 
fection,  which  refift  the  power  of  mercury.  And  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  its  good  effedts  principally  de¬ 
pend  on  the  impregnation  it  receives  from  the  meze* 
reon.  Perhaps,  however,  even  thus  improved,  it  is 
more  complicated  and  expenfive  than  is  necefTary  :  at 
leaft  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  every  advantage  de¬ 
rived  from  it  may  with  equal  eafe  and  certainty  be 
obtained  from  impregnating  with  the  mezereon,  irt 
the  manner  here  directed,  a  fimple  decodtion  of  the 
guaiacum,  bardana,  or  althaea,  without  having  recourse 
to  feveral  articles,  or  employing  one  fo  expenfive  as  the 
farfaparilla. 

DecoBion  of  feneka.  E. 

Take  of  feneka,  or  rattlefnake  roet,  one  ounce  ;  water, 
two  pounds.  Boil  to  fix  teen  ounces,  and  ftrain. 

The  virtues  of  this  decodtion  will  be  eafily  under" 
ftood  from  thofe  of  the  root  from  which- it  is  prepared. 

The  dofe,in  hydropic  cafes,  and  rheumatic,  or  arthritic 
complaints,  is  two  ounces,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  according  to  its  eftedt. 

DecoBion  of  elm.  L. 

Take  of  the  frefti  inner  bark  of  elm,  bruifed,  four  387 
ounces  ;  diftiiled  water,  fear  pints.  Boil  to  two 
pints,  and  ftrain. 

It  has  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  under  this  form 
of  decodtion,  that  the  elm-bark  has  been  employed  for 
combating  thofe  cutaneous  eruptions  againft  which  it 
ha3  of  late  been  fo  highly  celebrated.  Any  experience 
which  we  have  had  of  it,  however,  in  actual  practice, 
by  no  means  confirms  the  very  favourable  account 
which  fome  have  given  of  its  ufe. 

Mucilage  of  jlarch.  L. 

Take  of  ftarch*  three  drams  ;  diftiiled  water,  one  pint.  3SB 
Rub  the  ftarch,  by  degrees  adding  the  "diftiiled  wa¬ 
ter  ;  then  boil  it  a  little  time. 

The  mucilage  thus  formed  of  ftarch  is  very  ufeful 
for  anfwering  thefe  purpofes  where  a  glutinous  fub- 
ftance  is  required,  and  in  particular  it  is  often  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  under  the  form  of  glyfter. 

Muclage  of  gum  arable . 

Take  of  gum  arable,  powTdered,  four  ounces ;  boiling  3^9 
diftiiled  water,  eight  ounces.  Rub  the  gum  with 
the  water  until  it  be  diffolved.  L. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  beat  into  powder,  and  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  each  equal  weights.  Digcft,  and  frequently  ftir 
them  till  the  gum  be  diffolved^  then  prefs  the  {elu¬ 
tion  through  linen,  E> 

It 


Part  II.  P  I-I  A  R 

Prepara-  It  is  very  neeeffary  to  pafs  the  mucilage  through 
tions  and  linen, in  order  to  Free  it  From  pieces  of  wood  and  other 
dons^0  *  imPUpities,  vvhich  always  adhere  to  the  gum  ;  the  linen 
i  ^  may  be  placed  in  a  funnel. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  very  ufeful  in  many  ope¬ 
rations  in  pharmacy:  itisalfo  much  ufed  for  properties 
peculiar  to  thofe  fubftances  of  its  own  clafi,  and  of  all 
the  gums  it  feems  to  be  the  pureft. 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth.  E. 

390  Take  of  gum  tragacanth,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  hot 
water,  eight  ounces.  Macerate  twentv-four  hours  ; 
then  mix  them,  by  rubbing  brilkly,  that  the  gum 
may  be  diflolved ;  and  prefs  the  mucilage  through 
linen  cloth. 

This  gum  is  more  difficultly  foluble  in  water  than 
gum  arabic,  and  feems  to  be  confiderably  more  adhe- 
live  ;  it  is  therefore  fitter  for  forming  troches,  and 
fuch  like  purpofes.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  more 
peculiarly  what  has  been  called  a  peftoraly  than  the 
t  :her  gums;  but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  certainly 
founded.  This  mucilage  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the 
foregoing  in  thofe  operations  in  pharmacy  where  much 
tenacity  is  required  *,  as  in  the  fufpenfiou  of  mercury, 
or  other  ponderous  bodies. 

Mucilage  of  quince  feed,  L. 

29 1  Take  of  feeds  of  the  quince,  one  dram  ;  difiilled  wa¬ 

ter,  eight  ounces,  by  meafure.  Boil  with  a  flow 
fire  until  the  water  thickens;  then  pafs  it  through 
linen. 

This  is  a  pleafant  foft  mucilage,  of  a  fomewhat 
fweetilh  talle,  and  a  light  agreeable  fmdl :  in  thefe  re- 
fpc&s,  and  in  its  eafy  folubility  in  water,  it  differs 
from  the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  to  which  fome 
have  fuppofed  it  fimilar  :  it  has  another  difference,  to 
its  difadvantage,  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  keep¬ 
ing. 

Compound  infufion  of  gentian .  L. 

292  Take  of  the  root  of  gencian,  one  dram  ;  fiefh  outer- 

rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce  ;  dried  outer  rind  of 
Seville  oranges,  one  dram  and  an  half.  Boiling  wa« 
ter,  12  ounces,  by  meafure.  Macerate  for  an  iiour, 
and  firain. 

Bitter  inf ufi on,  E. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  half  nn  ounce  ;  dried  peel  of 
Seville  oranges,  one  dram  ;  coriander  feeds,  half  a 
dram  ;  proof-fpirit,  four  ounces  ;  water,  one  pound. 
Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  apd  three  hours  thereafter 
add  the  water  ;  then  macerate  without  heat  for  a 
night,  and  ffrain. 

Thefe  formulas  do  not  materially  differ.  That  of 
the  London  college  is  the  mod  expeditious  mode  ot 
preparation  ;  but  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  pof- 
feffes  other  advantages,  which  arc  in  our  opinion  more 
than  fufEqient  to  outweigh  that  circumftance. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia  the  water  was  directed  to  be  boiling  :  this  was  at 
leaft  unneceffary,  and  was  probably  liable  to  the  ob- 
je&ions  obferved  againft  decodlions.  The  proof-fpirit 
is  alfo  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  bitter  infufion,  as  it 
now  Hands  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  :  befides 
that  it  affifls  in  extracting  the  refinous  parts?  and  pre- 


m  a  c  y. 

ferving  the  infufion  from  fermentation,  it  communicates  Prepara- 
an  agreeable  pungency  to  the  liquor.  To  anfwer  in  tioils  anci 
fome  meafure  thefe  intentions,  it  was  formerly  direaed^™pofi" 
to  add  to  the  filtrated  liquor  a  quantity  of  aromatic  *  -ra 
water.  This  was  certainly  a  piece  of  very  bad  phar- 
macy ;  for,  befides  that  the  fpirit  in  this  preparation, 
when  diluted  with  the  water  of  the  infufion,  was  now 
no  longer  able  to  retain  the  fiffpended  matter,  it  would 
alfo  difpofe  the  infufion  to  part  with  its  proper  extrac¬ 
tive  matter  ;  and  in  this  way  the  refinous  matter  of  the 
aromatic  water,  and  the  gummy  parts  of  the  bitter 
infufion,  would  both  in  fome  degree  feparate  to  the 
bottom  iff  the  veffel.  By  the  formula  now  laid  down, 
the  infufion  contains  the  different  principles  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  in  a  manner  more  nearly  approaching  to  their 
natural  and  entire  tlate. 


Simple  infufion  of  fenna.  L. 

Take  of  fenna,  an  ounce  and  a  half  *  ginger,  powder- 
ed,  one  dram  ;  boiling  diiiiiled  water,  one  pint.  ' 
Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  veffel ;  and 
the  liquor  being  cold,  ffrain  it. 

I  his,  although  a  fimple,  is  a  very  elegant  infufion 
of  fenna,  the  ginger  a&ing  as  an  ufeful  corrigent. 

But  if  the  fenna  were  employed  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram  and  an  half  or  two  drams  only,  with  the  fame 
menffruum,  in  place  of  the  quantity  here  ordered,  it 
would  be  a  no  lefs  uleful  medicine,  and  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  one  dole,  as  it  is  bed  when  frefh.  Of  the 
prelent  infufion,  an  ounce  or  two  is  a  fufficient  dofe. 

Tartarized  Infufion  of  fenna .  L. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  coriander  feeds,  39^ 
bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drams; 
diftiiled  water,  one  pint.  Biffolve  the  cryilals  of 
tartar  by  boiling  in  the  water  ;  then  pour  the  water, 
as  yet  boiling,  on  the  fenna  and  feeds.  Macerate 
for  an  hour  in  a  covered  veffd,  and  drain  when 
cold. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopceia 
this  had  the  m.me  of  infufum  fenna  commune. 

Formerly  an  alkaline  fait  wa3  ufed  in  the  infnfisn  of 
fenna  inffead  of  the  acid  one  here  dire&ed.  The  firft 
was  fuppofed  to  promote  the  operation  of  the  medi¬ 
cine,  by  fuperadding  a  degree  of  purgative  virtue  of 
its  own,  and  by  enabling  the  water  to  extra&  fome¬ 
what  more  from  the  capital  ingredient  than  it  would 
be  capable  of  doing  by  itfelf ;  while  acids  were  alleged 
to  have  rather  a  contrary  effect.  Experience,  how¬ 
ever,  has  fufficiently  fiiown,  that  alkaline  fait*  increafe 
the  offciifivenefs  of  the  fenna,  while  cryftals  of  tartar 
confiderably  improve  the  colour  of  the  infufion,  and 
likewife  render  the  tafte  to  fome  ptrfons  lefs  difagree- 
able.  Soluble  tartar  fhould  feem  a  good  ingredient  to 
thefe  kinds  of  compolitions,  as  it  not  only  improves 
the  tafte,  but  promotes  the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
medicine  :  this  addition  alfo  renders  the  infufion  lefs 
apt  to  gripe,  or  occafion  flatulencies. 

Infufion  of  tamarinds  <wlth  fenna.  E. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  fix  drams;  cryftals  of  tartar,  fenna, 
each  one  dram  ;  coriander  feeds,  half  a  dram  ;  brown 
fugarcandy,  half  an  ounce ;  boiling  water,  eight 
ounces.  Macerate  in  a  clofe  earthen  veffel  which 
has  not  been  vitrified  with  lead )  ftir  the  liquor  now 
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arid  then,  and  after  it  has  flood  four  hours  flrain  it. 
It  may  alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,  &c.  the 
quantity  of  fenna. 

Both  this  and  the  former  infufions  might  be  made 
with  cold  water.  By  this  means  the  aromatic  quality 
of  the  coriancfer  feeds  would  probably  be  extra&ed  in 
a  more  perfefl  fhte  ;  but  the  cryflals  of  tartar  are  fo 
-difficultly  foluble  in  cold  water,  that  for  extempora¬ 
neous  ufe  it  is  in  fome  meafure  neceffary  to  prepare 


them  in  the  manner  here  dire&ed.  It  is  not  indeed 
probable,  tltft  when  fuch  foluble  matters  as  acids  and 
fugar  are  prefen  ted  to  water,  the  water  ihall  be  able  to 
extract  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  finer  volatile  part  of 
aromatics  as  to  afford  any  confiderablc  flavour  to  the 
liquor.  Where  an  aromatic  is  required,  we  would 
therefore  propofe,  that  fome  agreeable  aromatic  water 
fhould  be  mixed  with  the  liquor  immediately  before 
fvvallowing  it ;  or  that  z  quantity  of  aromatic  oil  fhould 
be  incorporated  with  the  cold  infufion  by  means  of 
gum,  or  a  part  of  the  fugar  which  might  be  referved 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  n  very  neceffary  caution  not 
to  make  this  infufion  in  veffdfc  glazed  with  lead,  other- 
wife  the  acid  might  corrode  the  lead,  and  communicate 
its  poifonous  tffe&s  to  the  infufion. 

Both  thefe  infufions  are  mild  and  ufeful  purges;  the 
latter  in  particular  is  excellently  fuited  for  delicate 
ftomachs,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  very  much  calcu¬ 
lated  for  febrile  and  other  acute  dife*fc3.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  fugar  added  to  neutral  falts  rather  in- 
creafes  than  diminiihes  their  rraufeoufnefs ;  but  when 
ufed  along  with  an  acid,  fuch  as  tamarinds,  or  a  fait 
wherein  the  acid  predominates,  as  in  cryflals  of  tartar, 
it  is  found  very  much  to  improve  their  tafle.  The 
acid  in  this  infufion,  or  rather  the  combination  of  acid 
and  fweet,  are  found  to  cover  the  tafte  of  the  fenna 
very  effe&ually :  the  aromatic  ferves  alfo  the  fame 
purpofe,  but  would  perhaps  be  better  applied  in  the 
•way  above  propofed. 

.-Infufion  of  the  rofe.  L. 


3,96  Take  of  red  rofe-bnds,  the  heels  being  cut  off,  half  an 
ounce  ;  vitriolic  acid,  diluted,  three  drams ;  boiling 
diflilled  water,  two  pints  and  a  half ;  double-refined 
fugar,  one  ounce  and  a  half.  To  the  water,  firfl 
poured  on  the  petals  in  a  glafs  veffel,  add  the  diluted 
vitriolic  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Strain 
the  liquor  when  cold,  and  add  the  fugar, 

Infujiony  commonly  called  titiBure  of  rofes .  E, 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  one  ounce ;  boiling  water, 
five  pounds ;  vitriolic  acid,  one  dram  ;  white  fugar, 
.  two  ounces.  Macerate  the  rofes  with  the  boiling 
water  in  an  unglazed  veffel  four  hours  ;  then  having 
poured  on  the  acid,  flrain  the  liquor,  and  adc^  the 
fugar. 

Some  have  direfted  the  vitriolic  acid  to  be  dropped 
•upon  the  rofes  before  the  water  is  put  to  them  ;  but 
this  method  is  certainly  faulty;  for  fuch  of  the  rofes 
as  this  cauflic  liquor  falls  on  undiluted  will  be  burnt 
up  by  it,  and  have  their  texture  dcflroyed.  Others 
have  made  an  infufion  of  the  rofes  in  water  firft,  and 
then  added  the  acid,  from  an  apprebenfion,  that  if  this 
^acid  be  added  to  the  water,  it  would  weaken  its  power 
as  a  menflruum;  but  whatever  the  acid  fpiric  will 
hinder  the  water  from  extracting,  it  muff  precipitate 
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if  added  afterwards ;  though,  in  this  preparation,  the  Prepara- 
vitriolic  acid  bears  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  water,  ^ons  aflti 
that  its  effe&s  in  this  refpedt  will  be  very  little;  andto^° 

it  appears  to  be  of  little  confequence  which  of  the  two _ v . ; 

ways  be  followed,  only  that  by  the  above  formula  the 
veffels  are  expofed  a  fhorter  time  to  the  action  of  the 
acid.  The  infufion  fhould  be  made  in  a  glafs  or  ftone- 
v/are  veffel,  rather  than  a  glazed  earthen  one ;  for  the 
acid  will  be  apt  to  corrode  the  glazing  of  the  latter. 

This  infufion  is  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  and  makes 
a  very  grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  haemorrhagies,  and 
in  all  cafes  which  require  mild  coolers  and  fuballrin- 
gents.  It  is  iometimes  taken  with  holufes  or  elec¬ 
tuaries  of  the  bark,  and  Hkewife  makes  a  good  gargle. 

But  although  in  our  pharmacopoeias  it  has  its  name 
from  the  rofes,  yet  its  virtues  are  to  be  aferibed  chiefly, 
or  perhaps  folely,  to  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Irfujlon  of  rhubarb .  >  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  writer,  eight 
ounces ;  fpirituous  cinnamon  water,  one  ounce.  Mi- 
cerate  the  rhubarb  in  a  glafs  veffel  with  the  boiling 
water  for  a  night ;  then  having  added  the  cinnamon 
water,  flrain  the  liquor. 

In  this  infufion  cold  water  might  perhaps  be  cm* 
ployed  with  advantage  ;  we  alfo  objedl  to  the  fpiritu- 
ous  cinnamon-water  on  the  fame  grounds  as  we  did 
before  to  the  aromatic  water  in  the  bitter  infufion  of 
the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  bed  prepara¬ 
tions  of  rhubarb  when  defigned  as  a  purgative;,  water 
extracting  its  virtue  more  effectually  than  either  vinous 
or  fpirituous  menftrua.  Ln  this  refped:  rhubarb  differs 
from  moft  of  the  other  vegetable  cathartics ;  and  wc 
think  the  London  college  might  have  given  it  a  place 
in  their  pharmacopoeia  as  well  as  the  wine  or  tincture 
of  rhubarb. 

Lime-water . 

Take  of  quicklime,  half  a  pound  ;  boiling  diflilled  qqg 
water,  .twelve  pints.  Mix,  and  fet  it  afide  in  a 
covered  veffel  for  an  hour ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor, 
which  keep  in  a  clofe  veffel.  L . 

Take  half  a  pound  of  frefh-burnt  quicklime,  put  it  in¬ 
to  an  earthen  veffel,  and  gradually  fprinkle  on  it 
four  ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  veffel  fhut  while 
the  lime  grows  hot  and  falls  into  powder  ;  then  pour 
on  it  twelve  pounds  of  water,  and  mix  the  lime 
thoroughly  with  the  water  by  ftirring.  After  the 
lime  has  fubfided  renew  the  ftirring;  and  let  thi3 
be  done  about  ten  times,  always  keeping  the  veffel 
fhut  (during  the  ebullition),  that  the  accefs  of  the 
air  may  be  the  more  effe&ually  prevented.  Laftly, 
let  the  water  be  filtered  through  paper  placed  in  a 
funnel  clofe  fhut  at  its  top ;  and  it  muff  be  kept  in 
very  clofe  veffels.  E. 

I  lie  reafon  of  adding  the  water  by  degrees  to  the 
lime  is,  that  when  poured  on  at  once  it  reduces  the 
external  part  to  a  kind  of  muddy  fubftance,  or  foft 
pafle,  which  in  fome  meafure  defends  the  internal  part  * 
from  being  afted  on  by  the  water.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  different  proportions  of  water  in  the  two 
above  piefcriptions  occafion  any  fenfible  difference  in 
the  flrength  of  the  produd  :  the  quicklime  is  far  from 
yielding  all  its  foluble  parts  to  either  proportion  ;  the 
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Prepara-  remainder  giving  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  many  frefh 
quantities  of  water,  though  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  the  firft. 
The  caution  of  keeping  the  water  in  clofe-ftopped  veffels 
—  on?ht  t0  be  ftriaiy  attended  to ;  for  in  open  ones  the 
calcareous  matter  diffclved  in  the  liquor  foon  begins  to 
feparate,  and  forms  a  white  cruft  on  the  furface.  This 
Ci  uft  is  not  of  a  faline  nature,  as  fome  have  imagined  ; 
but  an  infipid  earth,  no  longer  mifcible  with  watery1 
liquors.  The  theory  of  the  production  of  this  earth 
will  be  eafily  underftood  from  what  we  have  faid  on 
the  article  Fixed  Aik.  The  reparation  firft  takes 
pi.  ce,at  the  furface,  as  being  the  p  art  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  common  air.  As  long  a3  the  cruft  re¬ 
mains  entire,  the  clofenefs  of  its  texture  fo  excludes 
the  air,  that  the  reft  of  the  matter  ftill  remains  im¬ 
pregnated  with  lime  ;  but  when  this  pellicle  is  broken 
by  any  means,  it  foon  finks  to  the  bottom,  and  ex¬ 
poses  a  new  furface  for  the  reparation  of  the  lime.  In 
this  way  a  fuccefiion  of  crufts  and  precipitations  are 
formed,  till  the  whole  of  the  once  cauftic  and  foluble 
quicklime  is  now  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  in 
the  ftate  of  a  mild  infoluble  earth,  leaving  the  water 
perfectly  infipid. 

The  formation  of  thefe  crufts,  and  their  fuccefiive 
precipitations,  are  owing  to  the  abforption  of  fixed 
air,  or  aerial  acid,  from  the  atmofphere;  and  the  mild 
infoluble  ftate  of  thefe  precipitations  is  alfo  owing  to 
the  fame  caufe. 

The  diftilled  water  recommended  by  the  London 
college  is  certainly  preferable  to  common  fountain  wa¬ 
ter  ;  the  purity  of  which  can  rarely  be  depended  on. 

Lime-water  has  been  thought  of  great  fervice  in 
fcrofulous  complaints ;  but  perhaps  on  no  very  good 
foundation.  It  has  alfo  been  ufed  both  internally  and 
externally  for  various  affe&ions  of  the  fkin.  It  feems 
to  be  very  confiderably  aftringent,  and  has  been  ufeful 
in  fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  in  diabetes,  leucorrhoea, 
and  in  fundry  other  diforders  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
©r  debility  of  the  folids. 

Its  more  common  ufe  is  in  affe&ions  of  the  ftomach 
accompanied  with  acidity  and  flatulence.  For  which 
Jaft  complaint,  the  mild  or  aerated  earths  are  lefs 
proper,  on  account  of  the  feparation  of  air  on  their 
meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  ftomach.  Lime-wa¬ 
ter  is  alfo  capable  of  diflolving  mucus;  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  ufed  where  a  redundance  of  the  inteftinal  mu¬ 
cus  affords  a  nidus  for  worms,  or  gives  rife  to  other 
Gomplaints.  It  has  alfo  been  found,  that  lime-water 
inje&ed  into  the  anus  immediately  kills  afearides.  The 
Hthontriptic  powers  of  lime-water  feem  at  prefent  to 
be  much  doubted.  Lime-water  is  given  in  dofes  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  nature  of  the  complaints;  in  fome 
cafes,  as  in  diabetes,  it  may  be  given  in  divided  por¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  of  two  quarts  a-day.  It  is  ufed 
externally  for  walking  what  are  called  foul  or  Ill-condi¬ 
tioned  ulcers  ;  it  is  alfo  injeCted  into  the  vagina  and  other 
parts  affected  with  preternatural  difeharges  from  Lxity. 
The  u/e  of  lime-water  in  feurvy  is  very  doubtful. 
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quor,  and  fet  it  by  that  the  feces  may  fubfide :  la&.  Prepara' 
ly,  pour  ©ff  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  fpirit.  Z,.tions  and 
Take  of  dried  root  of  fquills,  two  ounces;  diftilled 9°mP0^* 
vinegar,  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  rectified  fpirit  _  _ 
of  wine,  three  ounces.  Macerate  the  fquills  with 
the  vinegar  eight  days ;  then  prefs  out  the  vinegar, 
to  which  add  the  fpirit  ;  and  when  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  E. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a  medicine  of  great  antiquity  ; 
vve  hnd  in  a  treatife  attributed  to  Galen,  an  account 
of  its  preparation,  and  oF  many  particular  virtues  then 
aferibed  to  it.  It  is  a  very  powerful  ftimulant,  aperi¬ 
ent,  and  what  is  called  an  attennant  of  tenacious  juices  ; 
and  hence  it  is  frequently  ufed,  with  great  fuccefs, 
in  diforders  of  the  bread  occafioned  by  a  load  of  thick 
phlegm,  and  for  promoting  urine  in  hydropic  cafes. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  is  from  a  dram  to  half  an 
ounce  :  where  crudities  abound  in  the  firft  paffages,  it 
may  be  ^iven  at  firft  in  a  larger  dofe,  to  evacuate  them 
by  vomiting.  It  is  mod  conveniently  exhibited  along 
with  cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic  waters, 
which  prevent  the  naufea  it  would  otherwife,  even  in 
fmall  dofes,  be  apt  to  occafion. 


Aromatic  vinegar.  Suec. 

Take  of  tops  of  rofemary,  leaves  of  fage,  each  four 
ounces ;  flowers  of  lavender,  two  ounces  ;  cloves 
two  dram3  ;  vinegar,  eight  pounds.  Macerate  for 
four  days,  exprefs  the  liquor,  and  drain  it. 

This  may  be  confidered  as  an  elegant  improvement 
of  what  had  formerly  a  place  in  the  foreign  pharma* 
copoeias,  under  the  title  of  acetum frophylaRicum^  which 
contained  not  only  the  prefent  articles,  but  alfo  a  con- 
fufed  farrago  of  others,  as  wormwood,  rue,  garlic, 
cinnamon,  &c. 

It  is  faid,  that  during  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  four 
perfons,  by  the  ufe  of  the  acetum  prophyla&icum  as  a 
prefervative,  attended,  unhurt,  multitudes  of  thofe  who 
were  infeCted  ;  that  under  colour  of  thofe  fervice6,  they  ~ 
robbed  both  the  fick  and  the  dead  :  and  that  one  of  them 
being  afterwards  apprehended,  faved  himfelf  from  the 
gallows  by  difeovering  the  remedy.  The  preparation 
was  hence  called  Vitiaigre  des  quatre  voleurs  ;  “  The 
vinegar  of  the  four  thieves.”  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  vinegar,  impregnated  with  antifeptic  vegetables, 
will  contribute,  greatly  to  prevent  the  effeCts  of  con¬ 
tagious  air  And  in  the  prefent  aromatic  vinegar  we 
have  a  ftronger  and  better  impregnation,  than  from  the 
numerous  articles  which  were  before  employed.  We 
are  far,  however,  from  imagining  that  it  will  be  able 
to  counteract  the  contagion  of  the  plague  :  but  it  may 
on  different  occafions  be  more  powerful  than  vinegar 
in  its  Ample  ftate,  for  impregnating  with  antifeptic  va¬ 
pours  the. chambers  of  the  fick. 


Vinegar  of  fquills . 

399  Take  of  fquills,  dried,  one  pound  ;  vinegar,  fix  pints; 

proof-fpirit,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  the  fquills  in 
the  vinegar,  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  ghfs  veffel, 
for  four-and-twenty  hours ;  then  prefs  out  the  li- 


Vinegar  of  rofes .  Suec. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  red  rofes  dried,  any  quantity ; 
add  to  them  twelve  times  their  weight  of  vinegar. 
Macerate  for  four  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 
This  has  been  chiefly  .ufed  fo»  embrocating  the  head 
and  temples  in  fome  kinds  of  headach,  &c.  in  which 
it  has  now  and  then  been  of  fervice.  It  has  alfo  been 
ufed  for  certain  cafes  -  of  ophthalmia.  But  before  it 
3  *  can 
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can  be  applied  tn  the  eyes.  It  will  in  general  require  to 
be  diluted  with  water. 


Suec, 


peripneumonie3,  the  fmall-pox,'  and  all  kinds  of  Fevers  Prepara 
in  general.  The  medicine,  though  certainly  far  in fe- c*ons  aD!* 
to  the  chara&er  that  has  been  given  of  it,  is  doubt-  " 


J 


Vinegar  of  lead. 

Take  of  litharge,  triturated,  half  a  pound  ;  vinegar, 
two  pounds.  Digeft  them  together,  frequently 
fiirring  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  rod,  till  the 
colour  of  blue  paper  be  not  changed  by  the  v.negar  ; 
p refer ve  for  uie  the  clear  l  quor  which  is  above  the 
feckment. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  fdutions  of  fu« 
gar  of  lead,  or  acetated  cerufe,  as  it  is  no .v  called.  It  is 
only  ufedexternally  aga;nil  cutaneous  eruptions, rednefs, 
inflammations,  &c.  But  even  in  thefe  cafes  fome  think 
It  is  not  void  of  danger  :  and  it  is  alleged,  that  ther* 
are  examples  of  its  continued  ufe  having  occalioned 
Tundry  ill  confequences.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  very 
doubtful.  But  by  means  of  the  acetated  cerufe  every 
purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by  this  may  be  sccorrplhhed. 
This  liquor  differs  only  in  the  proportions  from  the 
water  of  acetated  litharge  of  the  London  pharmaco¬ 
poeia. 

Vinegar  of  to! chic  urn.  Rofs. 


Take  of  the  recent  root  of  colchicum  cut  into  dices, 
one  ounce  ;  vinegar,  one  pound.  Macerate  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  two  days  :  then  ftrain  after  flight 
expreflion. 

Although  in  our  pharmacopbiias  a  place  be  given  to 
the  oxymel  and  fyrup  of  colchicum,  both  cf  which  are 
Formed  from  the  vinegar,  yet  the  vinegar  itfelf  is  not 
dire&ed  to  be  kept  in  its  feparate  ftate  :  under  this 
form,  however,  it  may  often  be  employed  with  advan¬ 
tage. 


Irfvfion  of  Peruvian  lark.  Suec. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  bruifed,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
river  water,  boiling,  a  pound  and  a  half.  Digeft 
for  two  hours,  (haking  the  veffcl  frequently  ;  then 
ftrain  the  liquor  with  expreflion. 

The  Peruvian  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  gives  out  its  medical  properties  to  water 
not  lefs  readily  in  the  way  of  infufion  than  of  deco&ion. 
And  in  the  former,  the  ex'traftive  matter  is  even  more 
in  a  ftate  of  folution.  An  infufion,- however,  not  Only 
more  elegant,  but  ftronger  than  the  prefent,  might 
be  obtained,  from  employing  cold  inftead  of  boiling 
water,  and  from  continuing  the  maceration  for  a  great¬ 
er  length  of  time.  But  in  whatever  manner  it  be  form¬ 
ed,  an  infufion  will  often  fit  on  the  ftomach,  when 
the  bark  either  in  fubftance  or  deco£Hon  cannot  be  re¬ 
tained. 


Tar- water.  Suec. 


lefs  in  many  cafes  of  confilerable  utility  :  it  fenfibly  ' 
raifes  the  pulfe  ;  and  occafions  fome  confiderable  eva¬ 
cuation,  generally  by  perfpiration  or  urine,  though 
fometimes  by  ftool  or  vomit.  Hence  it  is  fuppofed  to 
a&  by  increafing  the  vis  vitse,  and  enabling  nature  to 
expel  the  morbific  humours. 

We  fhall  here  infert,  from  the  firft  public  recommend- 
<?r  of  this  liquor  ( Bilhop  Berkeley),  fome  obfervations 
on  the  manner  of  ufing  it.  “  Tar-water,  when  right* 
is  not  paler  than  French,  nor  deeper  coloured  than 
Spanilh,  white  wine,  and  full  as  clear  ;  if  there  be  not 
a  fpirit  very  fenfibly  perceived,  in  drinking,  you  may 
conclude  the  tar- water  i3  not  good.  It  may  be  drank 
either  cold  or  warm.  In  colics,  I  take  it  to  be  bell 
warm.  As  to  the  quantity,  in  common  chronical  in- 
difpofitione,  a  pint  a-day  may  fuflice,  taken  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  at  two  or  four  times,  viz.  night  and 
morning,  and  about  two  hours  after  dinner  and  break* 
faft:  more  may  be  taken  by  ftronger  ftomachs.  But 
thofe  who  labour  under  great  and  inveterate  maladies, 
nmft  drink  a  greater  quantity,  at  leaft  a  quart  every 
twenty -four  hours.  All  of  this  clafs  mail  have  much 
patience  and  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  this,  as  well  a& 
Ot  all  other  medicine®,  which,  though  fure,  muft  yet 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  invete- 
terate  chronical  diforders.  In  acute  cafes,  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  it  muft  be  drank  in  bed  warm,  and  in  great 
quantity  (the  fever  Hill  enabling  the  patient  to  drink)* 
perhaps  a  pint  every  hour,  which  I  ^have  known  to 
work  furprifing  cures.  But  it  works  fo  quick,  and 
gives  fuch  fpirits,  that  the  patients  often  think  them- 
felves  cured  before  the  fever  has  quite  left  them.” 

Notwithftanding  thefe  encomiums,  tar-water  feems 
to  be  faft  lofing  its  reputation.  It  is  not  probable  that 
water  can  take  up  any  of  the  more  a&ive  principles  of 
the  tar ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to 
feparate  its  acid  by  dift illation,  and  mix  it  with  water 
occafionaliy  :  for  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  the  water 
can  only  take  up  the  acid  ot  the  tar,  perhaps  charged 
with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  oily  matter  in  the  ftate 
of  an  acid  foap. 


Take  of  tar  two  pounds  ;  water,  one  gallon.  Stir 
them  ftrongly  together  with  a  wooden  rod  ;  and 
after  Handing  to  fettle  for  twelve  hours,  pour  off 
the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar-water  has  lately  been  recommended  to  the  world 
as  a  certain  and  fafe  medicine  in  almoft  all  difeafes  ; 
a  flow  yet  effectual  alterative  in  cahexies,  feurvies, 
chlorotic,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal,  and  other  chro¬ 
nical  complaints ;  and  a  fudden  remedy  in  acute  di¬ 
stempers  which  demand  immediate  relief,  as  pleurifies, 


DecoBion  of  catechu.  Gen; 

Take  of  catechu,  three  drams;  fpring-water,  two 
pounds  :  boil  it  to  one  pound  ;  and  add  to  the  {train¬ 
ed  liquor,  of  fyrup  of  quinces,  three  ounces. 

This  decodtion  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  flmflar 
to  the  deco£tum  japonicum,  and  decoftum  terrre  ja- 
ponicaj  of  the  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeia : 
and  like  thefe  it  will  be  found  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufefui  medicine  in  fluxes  that  are  not  critical  or  fymp- 
tomatic,  and  in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of  the  inteftines.  A 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  every  hour,’  or  oftener: 
thus  managed,  it  produces  much  better  effects  than  if 
larger  dofes  are  given  at  once.  But  for  extraHing  the 
powers  of  the  catechu,  boiling  is  not  requiiite.  By 
fimple  infufion  in  warm  water,  all  its  a&ive  parts  are 
readily  and  completely  diflblved.  It  may  in  this  man¬ 
ner  alfo  be  readily  united  with  cinnamon  or  other  aro¬ 
matics.  .  And  an  infufum  japonicum  is,  we  think,  a 
formula  juftiy  intitled  to  a  place  in  our  pharmacopeias, 
4  *  Cwap« 
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Chap.  XX.  Medicated  Wines. 


The  original  intention  of  medicated  wines  was, 
that  medicines,  which  were  to  be  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  might  be  taken  in  the  moft  familiar 
and  agreeable  form  ;  by  this  mean3  a  coutfe  of  reme¬ 
dies  was  complied  with,  notwithftanding  the  repug. 
nance  and  averfion  which  the  fick  often  roanifeit  to 
thofe  direftly  fnrnilhed  from  the  Ihops  ;  and. hence 
the  inferior  fort  of  people  had  their  medicated  ales. 
Neverthelefs,  as  vinous  liquors  excellently  extrad  the 
virtues  of  feveral  fimples,  and  are  not  ill  fitted  for 
keeping,  they  have  been  employed  as  officinal  men- 
flrua  alfo  j  and  fubftances  of  the  greateft  efficacy  are 
trufted  in  this  form.  As  compounds  of  water  and  in¬ 
flammable  fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch  parts  of  vegetables 
and  animals  as  are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors ;  though 
moft  of  them  abound  at  the  fame  time  with  a  mucila¬ 
ginous  or  vifeous  fubftance,  which  renders  them  lefs 
effeftual  menftrua  than  purer  mixtures  of  water  and 
fpirit.  They  contain  likewife  a  fubtile  acid,  which 
fomewhat  further  obftrufts  their  aftion  on  certain  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  matters;  but  enables  them,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  quantity,  to  diflolve  fome  bodies  of  the 
metallic  kind,  and  thus  impregnate  themfelves  with 
the  corroborating  virtues  of  fteel,  the  alterative  and 
emetic  powers  of  antimony,  and  the  noxious  qualities 
of  lead. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after  they  have  been 
ftrained,  you  may  add  about  one-twentieth  their  quan¬ 
tity  of  proof  fpirit,  to  preferve  them  from  fermenta¬ 
tion.  They  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  the  fame 
kind  of  glafs  bottles  that  wines  generally  are  for  com¬ 
mon  ufes,  which  fhould  likewife  be  corked  with  the 
fame  care. 

JVine  of  aloes .  L. 


A  c  Y. 

The  facred  tincture  appeal's  from  long  experience  to  Prepar^." 
be  a  medicine  of  excellent  fervice  in  languid,  phleir- tio,ls  alKl 
matic  habits,  not  only  for  cleanfing  the  prims  vis  ComPoQ‘ 
but  likewife  for  ftimulating  the  folids,  warming  the  ■ 

habit,  promoting  or  exciting  the  uterine  purgations, 
and  the  hemorrhoidal  flux.  The  dofe,  as  a  purgative, 
is  from  one  to  two  ounces  or  more.  It  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  produdive  of  excel¬ 
lent  effe&s,  as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in  fmall  dofee, 
at  proper  intervals  :  thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a 
confiderable  time  operate  remarkably  by  ftool ;  but  at 
length  proves  purgative,  and  occafions  a  lax  habit  of 
much  longer  continuance  than  that  produced  by  the 
other  common  cathartics. 

Bitter  wine.  E. 

Take  of  root  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ;  Peruvian 
bark,  one  ounce;  Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two 
drams  ;  white  canella,  one  dram  ;  proof  fpirit,  four 
ounces;  Spanifli  white- wine,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  after  twenty-four  hours  add 
the  wine  ;  then  macerate  for  three  days,  and  drain. 

This  wine  is  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
ftomacbic  tin&ure,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  The 
wine  is  a  menftruum  fully  capable  of  extrading  the 
adive  powers  of  the  different  ingredients ;  and  it  fup- 
plies  us  with  a  very  ufeful  and  elegant  domachic  me¬ 
dicine,  anfwering  the  purpofes  intended  much  better 
than  the  celebrated  elixir  of  Van  Helmont,  and  other 
unchemical  and  uncertain  preparations,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Wine  of  antimony .  JL. 

Take  of  vitrified  antimony,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  a  pint  and  an  half.  Digeft  for 
twelve  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  veffel,  and  filter 
the  wine  through  paper. 


408  Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces;  white  canella, 
commonly  called  winter's  bark ,  two  ounces ;  Spa- 
nidi  white  wine,  fix  pints  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Powder  the  aloes  and  white  canella  Separately ;  when 
mixed,  pour  on  them  the  wine  and  fpirit  :  after¬ 
wards  diged  for  fourteen  days,  now  and  then  fha- 
king  them  ;  ladly,  drain.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to 
mix  white  fand,  cleanfed  from  impurities,  with  the 
powder,  in  order  to  prevent  the  moidened  aloes  from 
getting  into  lumps. 

Aloetic  wine ,  or  facred  tinBure.  E. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  leffer  carda¬ 
mom  feeds,  ginger,  each  one  dram  ;  Spanifh  white 
wine,  two  pounds.  Digeft  for  feven  days,  ftirring 
now  and  then,  and  afterwards  ftrain. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in  great  efteem,  not 
only  as  a  cathartic,  but  likewife  as  a  ft im ulus  ;  the 
wine  diffolving  all  that  part  of  the  aloes  in  which  thefe 
qualities  refide,  a  portion  only  of  the  lefs  a&ive  refi- 
i3ou8  matter  being  left.  The  aromatic  ingredients  are 
added  to  warm  the  medicine,  and  fomewhat  alleviate 
the  ill  flavour  of  the  aloes  :  white  canella,  er  cloves,  are 
f aid,  among  numerous  materials  that  have  been  tried, 
to  anfwer  this  end  the  moft  fuccefsfully ;  hence  the 
introdu&ion  of  the  former  of  thefe  into  the  formula  of 
the  London  college. 
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Antimonial  wine.  E. 

Take  of  glafs  of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  one  aJO 
ounce  ;  Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces.  Ma¬ 
cerate  for  three  days,  ftirring  them  now  and  then, 
and  afterwards  ftrain  the  liquor  through  paper. 

However  carefully  the  fettling  and  decantation  are 
performed,  the  filtration  of  the  wine  through  paper 
appears  to  be  neceffary,  left  fome  of  the  finer  parts  of 
the  glafs  fhould  chance  to  remain  fufperided  in  fub¬ 
ftance.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  moft  other  wines  and 
tin&ures,  where  the  matter  left  undiffolved  by  the  men- 
ftruum  is  of  little  confequence  ;  the  antimonial  glafs, 
after  the  a&ion  of  the  wine,  continues  as  virulent  as 
ever,  and  capable  of  impregnating  freflt  parcels  of  the 
liquor  as  ftrongly  as  the  firft,  and  this,  in  appearance, 
inexhauftibly.  After  thirty  repeated  infufions,  it  has 
been  found  fcarce  fenfibly  diminifhed  in  weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  poffeffes  the  whole  virtues  of 
that  mineral,  and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  as  to 
perform  all  that  can  be  effe&ed  by  any  antimonial  pre¬ 
paration  ;  with  this  advantage,  that  as  the  adtive  part 
of  the  antimony  is  here  already  diffolred  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  its  operation  is  more 
certain.  Given  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  it 
generally  a£ts  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic ;  in  lar¬ 
ger  dofe8,  as  a  diuretic  and  cathartic  ;  while  three  or 
four  drains  prove  for  the  moft  part  violently  emetic, 
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It  has  been  chiefly’  ufed  with  this  lad  intention,  in 
fome  maniacal  and  apopleflic  cafes  ;  and  hence  it 
gained  the  name  of  emetic  wine. 

The  quantity  of  the  reguhne  part  muff,  however, 
vnry  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  acid  matter  in 
different  wines,  and  the  operation  of  the  medicine  mud 
be  thereby  lefs  certain  in  degree  ;  the  vitrum  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  crocus  for  making  this  preparation.  See 
the  different  preparations  of  Antimony , 


Wine  of  tartarized  antimony. 


L. 


411  Take  of  tartarized  antimony,  two  fcruples  ;  boiling 
diftilled  water,  two  ounces;  Spanifh  white  wine, 
eight  ounces  }  diffolve  the  tartarized  antimony  in 
the  boiling  didilled  water,  and  add  the  wine. 


Wins  of  antimonial  tartar .  E. 


Take  of  antimonial  tartar,  commonly  called  emetic  tar¬ 
tar,  twenty  four  grains  ;  and  diffolve  it  in  a  pound 

of  Spanifh  white  wine. 

Watery  folutions  of  emetic  tartar,  on  handing,  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  part  which  is  lefs  completely  in  afaline  date  ; 
by  thi3  means,  and  efpecially  if  the  folution  be  not 
fhaken  before  ufing  it,  the  dofe  of  that  medicine  is 
fomewhat  ambiguous  :  in  the  above  formula,  the  acid 
matter  of  the  wine  increafes  the  faline  date  of  the  an¬ 
timony,  and  therefore  its  folubility,  whereby  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  medicine  is  more  certain,  and  in  many 
cafes  more  powerful.  From  the  certainty  of  its  efFe&s, 
this  preparation  might  be  very  convenient  in  large 
hofpital8  or  armies,  where  great  numbers  of  the  Tick, 
and  inaccurate  nurfing,  frequently  occafion  an  uncer¬ 
tain  or  dangerous  practice. 

In  the  formula  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
each  ounce  of  the  Wine  contains  two  grains  of  the  tar¬ 
tarized  antimony  ;  but  in  that  of  the  London  college, 
each  ounce  of  the  mendruum  contains  four  grains  : 
hence,  while  an  ounce  of  the  one  may  be  employed  for 
exciting  full  vomiting,  the  fame  quantity  c*f  the  other 
Tfcould  be  too  drong  a  dofe.  It  is  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  that,  in  articles  of  this  a&ive  nature,  the  propor¬ 
tions  employed  by  the  two  colleges  fhould  differ  fo 
confiderably  :  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better, 
had  the  London  college  adopted  the  proportions  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  of  Edinburgh,  a3  they  have  followed 
them  in  adopting  this  formula. 
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Wine  of  iron .  L. 

Take  of  filings  of  iron,  four  ounces;  Spanifh  white 
wine,  four  pints.  Diged  for  a  month,  often  fhaking 
the  veffel,  and  then  drain. 


This  formula  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  is  no^ 
not  only  fimplified,  but  improved,  when  compare 
with  their  former  vinum  chalybeatum:  for  the  cinnamo 
and  other  articles  which  were  then  conjoined  with  th 
iron,  were  certainly  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwife 
1  ut  at  the  fame  time,  Rhenifh  wine,  formerly  employ 
ec,  is  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as  a  better  mendruur 
than  the  Spaniffi  wine  now  dirc#ed.  It  may  dil 
however,  be  judly  confidered  as  a  good  chalybeate 
and  we  think  the  Edinburgh  college  have  done  wron 
in  rejeding  the  formula  From  their  pharmacopoeia. 

13y  the  London  college  it  was  formerly  prepared  b 
maceration  without  heat ;  now,  however,  they  direi 
digedion  for  the  fpace  of  a  month.  Some  have  ot 
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jefted  to  the  ufe  of  heat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine  Prepara- 
more  drongly  with  the  metal,  and  thus  rendered  it  rior's  an  1 
more  unpleafar.t  to  the  tade  :  but  if  this  was  the  only^^p0^ 
inconvenience,  the  remedy  would  be  eafy,  diluting  it  ..  * 

with  more  wine.  Heat  has  another  efle#,  much  lefs 
defirable,  and  which  art  cannot  remedy  ;  making  a 
difagreeable  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  wine  it- 
felf :  hence  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  very  mo¬ 
derate. 

Steel-wine  is  a  very  ufeful  preparation  of  this  metal, 
and  frequently  exhibited  in  chlorotic  and  other  indif- 
pofitions  where  chalybeates  are  proper.  Boerhaave 
recommends  it  *3  one  of  the  liobled  medicines  he  was 
acquainted  with  for  promoting  that  power  in  the  body 
by  which  blood  is  made,  when  weakened  by  a  bare 
debility  of  the  over-relaxed  folids,  and  an  indolent, 
cold,  aqueous  indifpofition  of  the  juices  :  for  in  this 
cafe,  fays  he,  no  virtue  of  any  vegetable  or  animal  * 
fubdance,  no  diet,  nor  regimen,  can  effect  that  which 
is  effected  by  iron  :  but  it  proves  hurtful  where  the 
vital  powers  are  already  too  drong,  whether  thh  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fluids  or  the  folids.  The  dofe  is  from 
a  dram  to  half  an  ounce  ;  which  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Some  direct  folutions  of  iron,  made  in  wine  or  other 
vegetable  acids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  confidence  of 
an  extra#,  under  the  title  of  extraBum  martis.  Thefe 
preparations  have  no  advantage,  in  point  of  virtue, 
above  the  common  chalybeates:  though  in  fome  forms, 
that  of  pills  in  particular,  they  -  may  be  rather  more 
commodioufly  exhibited  than  mod  of  the  officinal  cha¬ 
lybeates  of  equal  efficacy.  They  may  be  made  into 
pills  by  themfelves,  and  are  tenacious  enough  to  re¬ 
duce  other  fubdances  into  that  form. 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha.  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  ipecacuanha,  bruifed,  two  ounces ;  41^ 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints.  Diged  for  ten  days, 
and  drain. 

Iilne,  or  tinfture,  of  ipecacuanha .  E. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ;  Spanifh 
white  wine,  fifteen  ounces.  After  three  days  ma¬ 
ceration,  let  the  tin#ure  be  filtrated  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild  and  fafe  emeticsr 
and  equally  ferviceable  in  dyfenteries  alfo  with  the  ipe¬ 
cacuanha  in  fubdance;  this  root  yielding  nearly  all  its 
virtues  to  the  Spanifh  white  wine  here  ordered,  as  it 
does  a  good  fhare  of  them  even  to  aqueous  liquors. 

The  common  dofe  is  an  ounce,  more  or  kfs,  according 
to  the  age  and  drength  of  the  patient.  The  college 
of  Edinburgh  added  formerly  a  fcruple  of  cochineal, 
which  imparts  a  fine  red  colour  to  the  liquor :  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  ^ now  omitted,  on  a  complaint  that  the  red  co¬ 
lour  of  the  matters  evacuated  fometimes  alarmed  the 
patient,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  difeharge  of  blood. 

Wine  of  miUepeds .  E. 

Take  of  live  miUepeds,  bruifed,  one  ounce  ;  Rhenifh  f  t 
wine,  eight  ounces.  Infufe  them  together  for  twelve  ^  ^ 
hours,  and  afterwards  prefs  the  liquor  through  a 
drainer. 

This  wine  has  been  commended  as  an  admirable 
cleanfer  of  all  the  vifeera,  yielding  to  nothing  in  th& 
jaundite  and  obdrudtions  of  the  kidneys  or  urinary 
5  paflages* 
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paffages,  of  excellent  fervlce  In  almoft  all  chronical  di. 
ltenipers,  even  in  fcrofulous  and  ftrumous  fwtllings, 
and  in  defluxions  of  rheum  upon  the  eyes.  But  thofe 
'  who  expected  thefe  extraordinary  virtues  from  it  have 
often  been  deceived;  and  at  prefent  there  are  few  who 
have  any  great  dependence  on  it;  and  hence  it  is  omit- 
ted  by  the  London  college,  probably  without  any  lofs. 
It  is  directed  to  be  given  from  half  aa  ounce  to  two 
ounces. 

IV me  of  rhubarb ,  L. 

Take  of  diced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  an  half;  lefTer 
cardamom-feeds,  bruifed  and  hulked,  half  an  ounce; 
faffron,  two  drams  ;  Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints; 
proof-fpirit,  eight  ounces.  Diged  for  ten  days,  and 
drain. 

Rhubarb^wine,  E. 
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intended  that  the  fquills  Ihould  exert  their  efFeds,  not  Prepara- 
on  the  alimentary  canal,  but  on  the  kidneys  or  other tiocs  ai>d 
ex  ere  tones.  '  Comnnfi- 


Dari. 


Zcdoary  wine , 

Take  of  the  root  of  zedoary,  gently  bruifed,  two 
pounds  ;  fpint  of  wine,  eight  pounds.  Let  them 
be  macerated  for  a  month  ;  then  add  fpring  water, 
e'S  *■  pounds.  Diftil  from  thence  twelve  pounds. 

,  .  this  formula  has  the  name  of  a  wine,  yet 

It  is  in  reality  a  diftilled  fpirit,  nothing  from  the  ze- 
doary  but  a  portion  of  its  elfential  oil  being  united 
with  the  ardent  fpirit :  and  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  a&ive  powers  of  this  article,  hath  as  depend¬ 
ing  on  aroma  and  bitternefs,  might  be  better  obtained 
by  a  limple  infufion  in  Spanifh  white  wine. 
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Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces;  white  canella,  one  dram ; 
proof-fpirit,  two  ounces  ;  Spanifh  white  wine,  fif¬ 
teen  ounces.  Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  flrain. 
By  aflifting  the  folvent  power  of  the  menflruum, 
the  proof-fpirit  in  the  above  formuke  is  a  very  ufeful 
addition.  This  is  a  warm,  cordial,  laxative  medicine. 
It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  weaknefsof  the  domach  and  bowels, 
and  fome  kinds  of  loofeneffes,  for  evacuating  the  of¬ 
fending  matter,  and  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera.  It  may  be  given  from  haif  a  fpoonful  to  three 
or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  according-  to  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  diforder,  and  the  purpofes  it  is  intended 
to  anfwer. 

7" obacco  -  ‘wine. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  heft  Virginian  tobacco, 
one  ounce  ;  Spanifh  white  wine,  one  pound.  Mi- 
cerate  for  four  days,  and  then  drain  the  liquor. 

We  have  already,  under  the  article  Nicotiana, 
offered  fome  obfervations  on  its  late  introduction  into 
practice,  hy  Dr  Fowler,  as  a  very  ufeful  remedy  in 
the  cure  of  dropfie3  and  dyfuries.  From  his  trea- 
tife  on  that  fubject  the  prefent  formula  is  taken  ;  and 
we  may  obferve,  that  while  in  practice  we  have 
frequently  experienced  from  the  tobacco  thofe  good 
effects  for  which  Dr  Fowler  recommends  it,  we  are 
inclined  to  give  the  prefent  formula  the  preference 
to  every  other  which  he  has  propofed.  It  feems  to 
extract  more  fully  the  active  principles  of  the  tobacco 
than  either  water  or  fpirit  taken  feparately.  For  fur¬ 
ther  obfervations  on  the  medical  virtues  of  tobacco,  fee 
the  article  Nicotiana. 

Squill*  wine.  Sued. 

^17  'lake  of  dried  fquill,  diced,  one  ounce;  ginger,  one 
drain  ;  French  white  wine,  two  pounds.  Macerate 
for  three  days,  and  then  drain. 

By  the  wine  employed  as  a  mendruum,  the  active 
properties  of  the  fquills  may  be  readily  extracted;  and 
in  fome  cafes  at  lead  the  prefent  formula  may  judly 
be  confidered  as  intitled  to  a  preference  over  either  the 
vinegar  or  oxymel  of  fquills,  which  have  a  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias.  The  ginger  here  added  to  the  fquills 
operates  as  an  ufeful  corrigent ;  and  on  this  account 
the  prefent  formula  1Y preferable  to  the  fquill- wine  of 
fome  other  pharmacopoeias,  where  the  fquills  alone  are 
ufed :  For  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  is 


Chap.  XXI.  'TinSlures, 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  the  dire&  mendruum  of  „  rr 
the  refins  and  eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  ^ 
extracts  thefe  a&ive  principles  from  fundry  vegetable 
matters,  which  yield  them  to  water  either  not  at  all 
or  only  in  part.  It  diflblvea  likewife  the  fweet  faccha- 
nne  matter  of  vegetables  ;  and  generally  thofe  parts  of 
animal  bodies  in  which  their  peculiar  fmell  and  tade 
refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  extrafted  almod 
equally  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit ;  but  in  the  wa¬ 
tery  and  fpirituous  tinctures  of  them  there  is  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  a&ive  parts  in  the  watery  extra&iona 
are  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  inert  gummy 
matter,  on  which  th&r  folubility  in  this  mendruum  in  a 
great  meafure  depends,  while  rectified  fpirit  extra&s 
them  almod  pure  from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  fpiri- 
tuous  tin&ures  are  mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a  part 
of  what  the  fpirit  had  taken  up  fro’*n  the  fubje&  gene¬ 
rally  feparates  and  fubfldes,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  freed  from  that  matter  which,  being  blended 
with  ic  in  the  original  vegetable,  made  it  foluble  in 
water.  This,  however,  is  not  univerfal ;  for  the  ac¬ 
tive  parts  of  fome  vegetables,  when  extra&ed  by  re&f- 
ded  fpirit,  are  not  precipitated  by  water,  being  almoft 
equally  foluble  in  both  mendrua. 

Rc&ifud  fpirit  may  be  tinged  by  vegetables  of  all 
colours  except  blue  :  the  leaves  of  plants  in  general, 
which  give  out  but  little  of  their  natural  colour  to  wa¬ 
tery  liquors,  communicate  to  fpirit  the  whole  of  their 
green  tin&ure,  which  for  the  mod  part  proves  elegant, 
though  not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  deepen  the  colour  of  fpirituous 
tin&ures ;  and  hence  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  diffolving  power  of  the  mendruum,  though 
this  does  not  appear  from  experience:  in  the  trials  that 
have  been  made  to  determine  this  affair,  no  more  wa3 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep-coloured  tin&ures 
than  in  the  paler  ones,  and  often  not  fo  much ;  if  the 
alkali  be  added  after  the  extra&ion  of  the  tin&ure,  it 
will  heighten  the  colour  a3  much  as  when  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  at  drd.  Nor  does  the  addition  of  thefe 
falts  make  tin&ures  nfelefs  only,  but  like  wife  pre¬ 
judicial,  as  they  in  general  injure  the  flavour  of  aro¬ 
matics,  and  fuperadd  a  quality,  fometirries  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  the  medicine.  Volatile  alkaline  falts, 
in  many  csfes,  promote  the  a&ion  of  the  fpirits.  A- 
3  D  z  cids 
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Prepara-  cida  generally  weaken  It ;  unlefs  when  the  acid  has 
tions  and  keen  previ0Ufly  combined  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into 
tion?°  1  a  compound  of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified  fpit  it. 

i  r~  Tindure  of  wormwood.  E. 

«zo  Take  of  the  flowering  tops  of  wormwood,  properly- 
dried,  four  ounces;  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds.  Macerate  for  two  days  ;  then  prefs  out 
the  fpirit,  and  pour  it  on  two  ounces  of  wormwood. 
Macerate  again  for  four  days  ;  then  prefs  the  tinc¬ 
ture  through  a  cloth,  and  afterwards  ftrain  it  through 
paper. 

The  aromatic  parts  of  wormwood  are  more  efpe- 
cially  found  in  the  flowering  tops,  and  its  bitternefs  in 
the  leaves  :  but  as  the  latter  are  replete  with  a  muci¬ 
laginous  matter,  which  might  impede  the  a&ion  of  the 
menftruum  on  the  aromatic  parts  in  this  very  elegant 
formula,  the  flowering  tops  are  infufed  firft,  and  their 
tin&ure  made  to  extra&  the  bitter  parts  of  the  leaves 
and  ftalks.  This  preparation  may  therefore  be  con- 
fidered  as  containing  the  whole  virtues  of  the  plant. 

In  the  tin&ure  of  wormwood  we  have  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  vegetable  bitters.  It  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  an  anthelmintic,  and  ftill  more  frequently  in  fto- 
mach  ailments :  But  to  moft  people  it  is  a  very  difa- 
greeable  medicine. 

T'tndure  of  aloes .  L. 

421  Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 

extra&  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  diftilled 
water,  proof-fpirit,  of  each  eight  ounces.  Digeft; 
in  a  fand-bath,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  veflel,  un¬ 
til  the  extra&  be  diflolved,  and  then  (train. 

In  this  Ample  tin&ure  all  the  a&ive  parts  of  the 
aloes,  whether  of  a  gummy  or  refinous  nature,  are 
fufpended  in  the  menftruum.  The  extra&  of  liquorice 
ferves  both  to  promote  the  fufpenflon  and  to  cover  the 
tafte  of  the  aloes  ;  and  in  thefe  cafe3  where  we  wifh 
for  the  operation  of  the  aloes  alone,  without  the  aid 
either  of  an  adjuvans  or  corrigens,  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  belt  formulae  under  which  aloes  can  be  exhibited 
in  a  fluid  ftate. 

Compound  tindure  of  aloes.  L,. 

422  Take  of  tin&ure  of  myrrh,  two  pints  ;  faffron,  foco¬ 
torine  aloes,  of  each  three  ounces.  Digeft  for  eight 
days,  and  ft  rain. 

Elixir  of  aloes ,  commonly  called  elixir  proprietatis.  E. 

Take  of  myrrh  in  powder,  two  ounces  ;  focotorine 
aloe3,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Englifh  faffron,  one 
ounce  ;  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  proof-fpirit,  of  each 
one  pound.  Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days  ;  then  add  the  aloes  in  pow¬ 
der,  and  the  faffron  ;  continue  the  digeftion  for  two 
days  longer,  fuffer  the  feces  to  fubfide,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  elixir. 

#  Thefe  two  formulae,  though  the  mode  of  prepara¬ 
tion  be  fomewhat  varied,  do  not  materially  differ  from 
each  other ;  and  both  may  be  confidered  as  being  the 
elixir  proprietatis  of  Paracelfus,  improved  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  preparation.  The  myrrh,  faffron,  and 
aloes,  have  been  ufually  dire&ed  to  be  digefted  in  the 
fpirit  together :  by  this  method,  the  menftruum  foou 
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loads  itfelf  with  the  latter,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  take  up  Prepara- 
any  of  the  myrrh  ;  while  a  tin&ure,  extra&ed  firft  . 

from  the  myrrh,  readily  diffolves  a  large  quantity  oftio^01’ 
the  others.  The  alkaline  fait,  commonly  ordered  in 
thefe  preparations  with  a  view  to  promote  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  myrrh,  we  have  already  obferved  to  be 
ufelefs  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  now  omitted.  Inftead 
of  employing  the  re&ified  fpirit  alone,  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  ufed  an  equal  portion  of  proof-fpirit, 
which  is  not  only  a  more  complete  menftruum,  but 
alfo  renders  the  medicine  lefs  heating. 

This  medicine  is  highly  recommended,  and  not  un- 
defervedly,  as  a  warm  ftimulant  and  aperient.  It 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  other  vifeera,  clean fes  the 
firft  paffages  from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  promotes  the 
natural  fecretions  in  general.  Its  continued  ufe  has 
frequently  done  much  fervice  in  cache&ic  and  i&eric 
cafes,  uterine  obftru&ions,  and  other  fimilar  diforders  ; 
particularly  in  cold  pale  phlegmatic  habits.  Where 
the  patient  is  of  a  hot  bilious  conftitution  and  florid 
complexion,  thi6  warm  ftimulating  medicine  is  lefs  pro¬ 
per,  and  fometimes  prejudicial.  The  dofe  may  be 
from  twenty  drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful  or  more,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  according  to  the  purpofes  which  it 
is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Vitriolic  elixir  of  aloes ,  or  proprietatis.  E. 

Take  of  myrrh,  focotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce  and  4 2 3 
a  half ;  Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce  ;  dulcified  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  one  pound.  Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the 
fpirit  for  four  days  in  a  clofe  veffel ;  then  add  the 
faffron  and  aloes.  Digeft  again  four  days;  and  when 
the  feces  have  fubfided  pour  off  the  elixir. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have  reformed  this  prepara¬ 
tion  confiderably ;  and  efpecially  by  dire&ing  the 
myrrh  to  be  digefted  firft,  for  the  famereafons  as  were 
obferved  on  the  preceding  article.  Here  the  dulcified 
fpirit  of  vitriol  is  very  judicioufly  fubftituted  for  the 
fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in  other  books  of  pharmacy 
to  be  added  to  the  foregoing  preparation  ;  for  that 
ftrong  acid  precipitates  from  the  liquor  great  part  of 
what  it  had  before  taken  up  from  the  other  ingredients; 
whereas,  when  the  acid  is  previoufly  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit,  and  thereby  dulcified,  as  it  is  called, 
it  does  not  impede  its  diffolving  power.  This  elixir 
poffeffes  the  general  virtues  of  the  preceding,  and  is, 
in  virtue  of  the  menftruum,  preferred  to  it  in  hot  con- 
ftitutions  and  weakneffes  of  the  ftomach. 

Aromatic  tindure.  E. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  fix  drams :  leffer  cardamom-feeds,  424 
one  ounce  ;  garden-angelica  root,  three  drams;  long 
pepper,  two  drams;  proof  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  an 
half.  Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filter  the  tinc¬ 
ture. 

This  preparation  is  improved  from  the  preceding 
editions  by  the  omiffion  of  fome  articles,  either  fuper- 
fluous  or  foreign  to  the  intention  ;  galangal,  gentian, 
zedoary,  bay -berries,  and  calamus  aromaticus.  As 
now  reformed,  it  is  a  fufficiently  elegant  warm  aro¬ 
matic. 

This  very  warm  aromatic  is  too  hot  to  be  given  with¬ 
out  dilution.  A  tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  in 
wine  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle,  in  languors,, 
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weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  flatulencies,  and  other  fimi- 
Iar  complaints;  and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  often  employed 
with  advantage. 

TinBure  of  afafcetida .  L. 


^2 5  Take  of  afafcetida,  four  ounces  ;  re&ified  fpirit  of 
wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  fix 
days,  and  ftrain. 

Fetid  tinBure,  E. 


Take  of  afafcetida,  two  ounces  ;  vinous  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  one  pound.  Macerate  for  fix  days  in  a 
clofe  fhut  veffcl,  and  drain. 

Of  thefe  two  formulae,  the  laft  is  perhaps  mod  ge¬ 
nerally  ufeful :  The  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  is 
not  only  a  more  powerful  mendruum  than  the  re&ified 
fpirit  of  wine,  but  alfo  coincides  with  the  general  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  remedy. 

This  tin&ure  poffefTes  the  virtues  of  the  afafcetida 
itfelf ;  and  may  be  given  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or 
fixty.  It  waa  firft  propofed  to  be  made  with  proof- 
fpirit ;  this  diffolves  more  of  the  afafcetida  than  a  rec¬ 
tified  one  ;  but  the  tincture  proves  turbid;  and  there¬ 
fore  resided  fpirit,  which  extra&s  a  tranfparent  one, 
is  very  judly  preferred  where  ardent  fpirit  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  ?  and  with  this  mendruum  we  can  at  lead  ex¬ 
hibit  the  afafcetida  in  a  liquid  form  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent. 


* TinBure  of  half  am  of  Peru .  L. 

426  Take  of  balfam  of  Peru,  four  ounces,'  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  one  pint.  Diged  until  the  balfam  be  dif~ 
folved. 

The  whole  of  the  Peruvian  balfam  is  difTolved  by 
fpirit  of  wine  :  this  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  a 
good  method  of  freeing  it  from  its  impurities  ;  while 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  thus  reduced  to  a  date  under 
which  it  may  be  readily  exhibited  :  but  at  prefent  it 
is  very  ltttle  employed,  unlefs  in  competition,  either 
under  this  or  any  other  form. 

Fin  Bure  of  balfam  of  Tolu . 

*27  Take  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  and  an  half ;  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Digeft  until  the  bal¬ 
fam  be  difTolved,  and  ftrain.  L . 

Take  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  re&i- 
tied  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound.  Digeft  until  the 
balfam  be  difTolved,  and  then  ftrain  the  tin&ure.  E . 
Thisfolution  of  balfam  of  Tolu  pofTeffes  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  balfam  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  internally, 
with  the  feveral  intentions  for  which  that  valuable  bal¬ 
fam  is  proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpoonful  or  two, 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with  the  plain  fyr 
rup  of  fugar,  it  forms  an  elegant  balfamic  fyrup. 

Compound  tinBure  of  benzoin,  L. 

428  Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces  ;  ftorax  {trained,  two 
ounces ;  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce ;  focotorine 
aloes,  half  an  ounce  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days, 
and  ftrain. 

Traumatic  bafam,  E. 

Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces;  balfam  of  Peru,  two 
ounces;  hepatic  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ;  re&ifkd  fpi* 
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rit  of  wine,  two  pounds.  Digeft  them  in  a  fand  Prepara 

heat  for  the  fsace  of  ten  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  ^ons  an^ 

balfam.  Compofi- 

Although  the  London  college  have  changed  the 
name  of  this  compofition,  yet  they  have  made  very 
little  alteration  on  the  formula  which,  in  their  laft  edi¬ 
tion,  had  the  name  of  Traumatic  balfam;  a  name  which 
it  (till  retains  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  ;  and 
both  may  be  confidered  as  elegant  contra&ions  of  fome 
very  complicated  competitions,  which  were  celebrated 
under  different  names  ;  fuch  as  Baume  de  Comman- 
deur,  Wade’s  balfam.  Friar’s  balfam,  Jefuit’s  drops, 

&c.  Thefe,  in  general,  confided  of  a  confufed  far¬ 
rago  of  difeordant  fubftances.  They,  however,  de¬ 
rived  confiderabla  a&ivity  from  the  benzoin  and  aloes  % 
and  every  thing  to  be  expected  from  them  may  readily 
be  obtained  from  the  prefent  formulae. 

The  compound  tin&ure  of  benzoin,  or  traumatic 
balfam,  ftands  highly  recommended,  externally,  for 
cleanting  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers,  for  difeuf- 
fing  cold  tumors,  allaying  gouty,  rheumatic,  and 
other  old  pains  and  aches  ;  and  likewife  internally, 
for  warming  and  ftrengthening  the  flomach  and  in* 
teftines,  expelling  flatulencies,  and  relieving  colic  com¬ 
plaints.  .  Outwardly,  it  is  applied  cold  on  the  part 
with  a  feather ;  inwardly,  a  few  drops  are  taken  at  a 
time,  in  wine  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

There  is,  however,  reafon  to  think  that  its  virtues 
have  been  coufiderably  over-rated  ;  and  at  prefent  it 
is  much  lefs  employed  than  formerly,  recourfe  being 
chiefly  had  to  it  in  cafes  of  recent  wounds,  with  the 
view  of  flopping  haemorrhagies,  and  of  promoting 
healing  by  the  flrft  intention,  as  it  is  called. 


TinBure  of  the  Spanifh  fly. 

Take  of  bruifed  cantharides,  two  drams;  cochineal,  429 
powdered,  half  a  dram  ;  proof-fpirit,  one  pint  and 
an  half.  Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  drain.  L. 

Take  of  cantharides,  one  dram  ;  proof  fpirit,  one 
pound.  Digeft  for  four  days,  and  ftrain  through 
paper.  E . 

Thefe  tinfhires  poffefs  the  whole  virtues  of  the  fly, 
and  are  the  only  preparations  of  it  detigned  for  inter¬ 
nal  ufe  :  tinctures  being  by  fir  the  molt  commodious 
and  fafe  form  for  the  exhibition  of  this  active  drug. 

The  two  tindlures  are  fcarcely  different  in  virtue  from 
each  other.  The  cochineal  is  ufed  only  as  a  colour¬ 
ing  ingredient :  the  gum-guaiacum,  camphor,  and  ef- 
fential  oil  of  juniper-berrie3,  which  were  formerly  ad¬ 
ded,  however  well  adapted  to  the  intentions  of  cure, 
could  be  of  little  confequence  in  a  medicine  limited 
to  fo  fmall  a  dofe.  If  any  additional  fubftances  fhould 
be  thought  requifite  for  promoting  the  effect  of  the 
cantharides,  whether  as  a  diuretic,  as  a  detergent  in 
ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paffages,  or  as  a  fpecific 
reftringent  of  feminal  gleets  and  the  fluor  albus,  they 
are  more  advantageoufly  joined  extemporaneoufly  to 
the  tin&ure,  or  interpofed  by  themfelves  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals.  The  ufua.l  dofe  of  thefe  tinctures  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops  ;  which  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs 
of  water,  or  any  other  more  agreeable  liquor,  twice 
a  day  ;  and  increafed  by  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time, 
according  to  the  effeft. 

The  tin&ure  of  cantharides  has  of  late  been  highly 
celebrated  as  a  fuccefsful  remedy  in  diabetic  cafes 

and 
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Prepara-  and  [ n  {^me  inflanees  of  this  kind,  its  ufe  has  been 
nons  and  pU(hec]  to  a  very  confiderable  extent,  without  giving 
tions.  rife  t0  any  ftrangurions  affedions  :  But  we  have  not 
v— -y— ✓  found  it  produdive  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  any 
of  thofe  cafes  of  diabetes  in  which  we  have  tried  it. 

Tinfture  of  cardamom. 

43 o  Take  of  lefFer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed, 
three  ounces ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for 
eight  days,  and  flrain.  L. 

Take  of  leffer  cardamom-feeds,  fix  ounces,*  proof-fpi¬ 
rit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Macerate  for  eight 
days,  and  drain  through  paper.  E. 

Tindure  of  cardamom  has  been  in  ufe  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  time.  It  is  a  pleafant,  warm  cordial  ;  and 
may  be  taken,  along  with  any  proper  vehicle,  from  a 
dram  to  a  fpoonful  or  two. 

Compound  tinfture  of  cardamom .  L. 

4431  Take  of  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked,  caraway-feeds, 
cochineal,  each,  powdered,  two  drams  ;  cinnamon, 
bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  raiims,  ftoned,  four  ounces; 
proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  fourteen  days, 
and  flrain. 

This  tincture  cont?ins  fo  fmall  a  proportion  of  car¬ 
damoms  as  to  be  hardly  intitled  to  derive  its  name 
from  that  article  ;  and  from  the  large  proportion  of 
railins  which  it  contains,  the  influence  of  the  aroma¬ 
tics  mud  be  almoft  entirely  prevented,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  from  thefe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  obtain 
any  adive  impregnation. 
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the  two  tnenftrua,  and  of  heat,  having  been  refpec-  Prepara- 
tively  compared  in  very  different  circumftances.  tions  and 

From  other  trials,  it  appears  that  caftor,  macera-  <vomi)°ri\ 
ted  without  heat,  gives  out  its  finer  and  moft  grate-  1  n3* 
ful  parts  to  either  fpirit,  but  moft  perfedly  to  the  rec¬ 
tified.  That  heat  enables  both  menftrua  to  extract 
greateft  part  of  its  grofier,  and  more  naufeous  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  proof-fpirit  extrads  this  laft  more  readily 
than  redified. 

The  tiudure  of  caftor  is  recommended  in  moft  kinds 
of  nervous  complaints  and  hyftcric  difoxders  :  In  the 
latter  it  fometimes  does  fervice,  though  many  have 
complained  of  its  proving  ineffedual.  The  dofe  is  from 
twenty  drop3  to  forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

Compound  tinfture  of  caflor .  E. 

Take  of  Ruflia  caftor,  one  ounce  ;  afafeetida,  half  an 
ounce  ;  vinous  fpirit  of  fai  ammoniac,  one  pound. 

Digeft  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe  flopped  phial,  fre¬ 
quently  fhaking  the  veffel;  and  then  ftrain  the  tinc¬ 
ture. 

This  compofition  is  a  medicine  of  real  efficacy,  par* 
ticularly  in  hyfterical  difoiders,  and  the  fever al  fymp- 
toms  which  accompany  them.  The  fpirit  here  ufed 
is  an  excellent  menftruum,  both  for  the  caftor  and  the 
afafeetida,  and  greatly  adds  t©  their  virtues. 

Titifture  of  catechu .  L. 

Take  of  catechu,  three  ounces  ;  cinnamon,  bruifed, 
two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for 
three  days,  and  flrain. 
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Titifture  of  cafcarilla .  L. 

-432  Take  of  the  bark  of  cafcarilla,  powdered,  four  ounces; 

proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat 
for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Proof-fpirit  readily  extrads  the  adive  powers  of  the 
cafcarilla ;  and  the  tindure  may  be  employed  to  an- 
fvver  moft  of  thofe  purpofes  for  which  the  bark  itfelf 
is  recommended:  But  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  it 
in  general  requires  to  be  exhibited  in  fubftauce* 

Tinfture  of  caflor . 

433  Take  of  Ruflia  caftor,  powdered,  two  ounces  ,*  proof- 
fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  flrain. 

Take  of  Ruflia  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  redi- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound ;  digeft  them  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  fix  days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off 
the  liquor.  E. 

An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly  added  in  this  laft  pre- 
feription,  which  is  here  judicioufly  rejeded,  a3  being 
at  leaft  an  ufelefs,  if  not  a  prejudicial,  ingredient.  It 
has  been  difputed,  whether  a  weak  or  redified  fpirit, 
and  whether  cold  or  warm  digeftion,  are  preferable 
for  making  this  tindure.  To  determine  this  point, 
the  following  experiment  has  been  mentioned.  u  Some 
fine  Siberia  caftor  having  been  infufed  in  good  French 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  twenty  days,  the  tindure 
proved  very  weak  :  On  the  fame  individual  caftor  (the 
magma  or  refiduum  of  the  former  tindure)  the  fame 
quantity  of  redified  fpirit  was  poured  as  before  of 
brandy  ;  and  after  a  few  hours  warm  digeftion,  a 
tincture  was  extraded  much  flronger  than  the  other.” 
But  this  experiment  is  not  fatisfadory  :  the  effeda  of 


Japonic  tinfture .  £. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ;  cinnamon,  tw« 
ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Af¬ 
ter  digeftion  for  eight  days,  let  the  tindure  be  paf- 
fed  through  a  lira  in er. 

A  tindure  of  this  kind,  with  the  addition  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  ambergris,  and  mufk,  to  the  ingredient® 
above  direded,  was  formerly  kept  in  the  fhops.  The 
tindure  here  received  is  preferable  for  general  ufe  : 
where  any  other  ingredients  are  required,  tindures  of 
them  may  be  occasionally  mixed  with  this  in  extem¬ 
poraneous  prefeription.  The  cinnamon  is  a  very  ufe-* 
ful  addition  to  the  ^catechu,  not  only  as  it  warms  the 
flomach,  See.-  but  likewife  as  it  improves  the  rough- 
nefs  and  aftringency  of  the  other. 

The  tindure  is  of  fervice  iu  all  kinds  of  defluxions* 
catarrhs,  loofenefles,  uterine  fluors,  and  other  difor- 
ders,  where  mild  aftringent  medicines  are  indicated. 
Two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  now 
and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper  vehicle. 

Tinfture  of  cinnamon . 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  an  half ; 
proof  fpirit,  one  pint.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and 
ftrain.  L. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  three  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Macerate  for  eight  days,  aitd 
ftrain.  E. 

The  tindure  of  cinnamon  poflefles  the  reftringent 
virtues  of  the  cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic  cor¬ 
dial  ones  ;  and  in  this  refped  it  differs  from  the  diftil- 
kd  waters  of  that  fpice. 


Compound 
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Compound  tinBure  of  cinnamon .  L. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  fix  drams  ;  leffer  carda¬ 
mom-feeds,  hufked,  three  drams  ;  long  pepper,  gin¬ 
ger,  of  each,  in  powder,  two  drams  ;  proof-fpirit, 
two  p’nts.  Digeft  for  eight  days  and  drain. 

From  the  different  articles  which  this  tin&ure  con¬ 
tains,  it  mull  necefTarily  be  of  a  more  hot  and  fiery 
nature  than  the  former,  though  much  lefs  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  cinnamon. 


TlnBure  of  colomba .  L. 

438  Take  of  coIomha-Toot,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  an 
half;  prooffpirit,  two  pints.  Diged  for  eight 
days,  and  drain. 

The  colomba  readily  yields  its  a&ive  qualities  to 
the  mendruum  here  employed  ;  and  accordingly,  un¬ 
der  this  form,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  employed 
againd  bilious  vomiting3,  and  thofe  different  domach 
ailments,  in  which  the  colomba  has  been  found  ufeful; 
1  tit  where  there  does  not  occur  fome  obje&ion  to  its 
life  in  fubdance,  that  form  is  in  general  preferable  to 
the  tin&ure,  which  is  now  for  the  firft  time  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

\ TlnBure  of  orange  peel .  L. 

Take  of  the  frefn  exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 
three  ounces;  proof  fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for 
three  days,  and  drain. 

By  this  menrtruum,  both  the  bitter  quality  of  the 
orange  fkins,  and  likewife  their  peculiar  effential  oil, 
are  extra&ed  :  hence  it  may  be"employed  for  any  pur- 
pofe  in  medicine  which  thefe  are  capable  of  anfwering. 
It  is,  however,  but  rarely  ufed  ;  and,  as  well  as  the 
former,  has  now  only  for  the  firft  time  a  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

TlnBure  of  Peruvian  hark. 

.,Q  Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  four  ounces ;  proof¬ 
fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
eight  days,  and  drain.  L . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ;  prooffpirit,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Diged  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 
E>. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  has  been  for  a  long  time 
pretty  much  in  efteem,  and  ufually  kept  in  the  (hops, 
though  but  lately  received  into  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Some  have  employed  highly-redtified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  a  mendruum  ;  which  they  have  taken  care  fully  to 
faturate,  by  digedion  on  a  large  quantity  of  the  bark. 
Others  have  thought  of  affifling  the  a&ion  of  the 
fpirit  by  the  addition  of  a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
which  does  not  however  appear  to  be  of  any  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  others  have  given  the  preference  to  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  which  was  fuppofed,  by  giving  a  greater 
confidence  to  the  fpirit,  to  enable  it  to  fudain  more 
than  it  would  be  capable  of  doing  by  itfelf ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  acid  improves  the  medicine  by  in- 
creafing  the  roughnefs  of  the  baik.  This  lad  tinc¬ 
ture,  and  that  made  with  te&ified  fpirit,  have  their 
advantages  ;  though,  for  general  ufe,  that  above  di 
re&ed  is  the  mod  convenient  of  any,  the  proof  fpirit 
extrading  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark  It  may 
be  given  from  a  tea  fpoonful  to  half  an  ounce,  or  an 
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G ompound  tinBure  of  Peruvian  bark.  L.  tions. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  ex¬ 
terior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one  ounce  and 
*!n  kdf ;  Virginian  Lake- root,  bruifed,  three  drams; 
faffron,  one  dram;  cochineal,  powdered, two  Temples ; 
prooffpirit,  twenty  ounces.  Diged  for  fourteen 
days,  and  drain. 

^  his  has  been  for  a  con  deferable  time  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  Huxham*  s  it*' Bure  of  bark. 

The  fubdances  here  joined  to  the  1  ark,  in  fome 
cafes,  promote  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  intermittents, 
and  not  unfrequently  are  ahfolutely  neceffiry.  In 
fome  ill  habits,  particularly  where  the  vifeera  and  ab¬ 
dominal  glands  are  obftru&ed,  the  bark,  by  itfelf, 
proves  unfuccefsful,  if  not  injurious;  while  given  in 
conjunaion  with  dimulating  domachics  and  deob- 
druents,  it  more  rarely  fails  of  the  due  effea.  O- 
range-peel  and  Virginian  fnake-root  are  among  the 
bed  additions  for  this  purpofe;  to  which  it  is  thought 
by  fome  neceffary  to  join  chalybeate  medicines  alfo. 

A3  a  corroborant  and  domachic,  it  is  given  in  dofes 
of  two  or  three  drams  ;  but  when  employed  for  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  it  mud  be  taken  to  a  greater 
extent.  For  this  purpofe,  however,  it  is  rarely  em¬ 
ployed,  unlefs  with  thofe  who  are  averfe  to  the  ufe 
of  the.  bark  in  fubdance,  or  who fe  domachs  will  not 
retain  it  under  that  form. 


TlnBure  of  faffron.  E. 

Take  of  Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce  ;  proof  fpirit,  fif-  442 
teen  ounces.  After  digeding  them  for  five  days, 
let  the  tindlure  be  drained  through  paper. 

This  tin&ureis  fimilar  in  virtue  to  the  faffron  wine. 

A  ipirituous  mendruum  is  here  preferred  to  the  wine, 
as  a  tin&nre  drawn  with  the  former  retains  its  elegant 
colour  longer,  and  is  not  apt  to  depofite  in  keeping 
any  part  of  what  it  had  taken  up  from  the  faffron. 

The  flops  have  been  accudomed  to  employ  treacle 
water  as  a  mendruum  for  faffron,  with  a  view  to  the 
promoting  its  efficacy  with  the  intention  of  operating 
as  an  alexipharmac  ;  but  the  acid  in  that  compound 
water  foon  dedroys  the  colour  of  the  tinflure. 

TlnBure  of  muriated  iron :  L. 

Take  of  the  rud  of  iron,  half  a  pound;  muriatic 

acid,  three  pounds;  resided  fpirit  of  wine,  three  ^ J 
pints.  Pour  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  rud  of  iron 
in  a  glafs  veffel ;  and  fhake  the  mixture  now  and 
then  during  three  days.  Set  it  by  that  the  feces 
may  fubdefe ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor  :  evaporate 
this  to  one  pint,  and,  when  cold,  add  to  it  the 
vinous  fpirit. 

TinBure  of  iron.  E. 

Take  of  the  fcales  of  iron,  purided  and  powdered* 
three  ounces  ;  muriatic  acid,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  diffolve  the  powder.  Diged  with  a  gentle  heat; 
and  the  powder  being  diiTolved,  add  of  re&ifiel 
fpirit  of  wine  as  much  as  will  make  up  of  the  whok 
liquor  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Of  thefe  two  formulas,  that  of  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege  is,  in  our  opinion,  in  feverA  refpecis  intitled  to 
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the  preference.  The  fcales  are  much  fitter  for  giving 
a  proper  folution  than  the  ruft.  The  ftrength  of  the 
muriatic  acid  is  fo  variable,  that  the  quantity  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  If  the  acid  be  fu- 
perabundant,  the  folution  is  of  a  green  colour ;  if  it 
be  fully  faturated  with  the  iron,  it  is  more  or  lefs  of 
a  reddilh  or  yellow  colour  ;  and  this  ferves  as  a  pretty 
accurate  criterion.  A3  the  muriatic  acid  combines 
lefs  intimately  with  redified  fpirit  than  any  of  the 
fofiil  acids,  fo  the  after-procefs  of  diikificatioa  fcarce- 
ly,  .if  at  all,  impairs  the  folvent  power  of  the  acid  ; 
though,  when  the  dulcification  happens  to  be  more 
than  ufually  complete,  a  fmall  quantity  of  ferruginous 
matter  1*3  fometimes  precipitated  on  adding  the  redi- 
fied  fpirit  to  the  folution.  But  as  the  red ified  fpirit  in- 
creafes  the  volatility  ©f  the  acid,  fo  if  it  was  added 
at  firft,  we  fhould  lofe  much  more  of  the  menftruum 
by  the  heat  employed  during  the  digeftion.  When 
this  tindure  is  well  prepared,  it  is  of  a  yellowilh-red 
colour  ;  if  the  acid  be  fuperabundant,  it  i3  more  or 
lefs  of  a  greenilh  hue  ;  and  if  the  redified  fpirit  has 
been  impregnated  with  the  aftringent  matter  of  oak 
calks,  it  aflumes  an  inky  colour. 

Ail  the  tindures  of  iron  are  no  other,  than  real 
folutions  of  the  metal  made  in  acids,  and^ combined 
with  vinous  fpirits.  The  tindures  here  direded  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  ftrength,  the  acid  being  the 
fame  in  both.  In  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  there 
was  a  tindure  from  the  matter  which  remains  after 
the  fublimation  of  the  martial  flowers;  which,  though 
it  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  is  now  expunged  as  fu- 
perfluous.  Some  have  recommended  dulcified  fpirit 
of  nitre  as  a  menftruum  ;  but  though  this  readily  dif- 
folves  the  metal,  it  does  not  keep  it  fufpended.  The 
marine  is  the  only  acid  that  can  be  employed  for  this 
purpofe. 

Thefe  tindures  are  greatty  preferable  to  the  calces 
or  croci  of  iron,  as  being  not  only  more  fpeedy,  but 
Kkewife  more  certain  in  their  operation.  The  latter, 
in  fome  cafes,  pafs  off  through  t-he  inteftinal  tube 
with  little  effed ;  while  the  tindures  fcarce  ever  fail. 
From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  either  of  the  tindures 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  in  any  pro¬ 
per  vehicle  ;  though  it  is  feldom  advifable  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  dpfe  of  any  tindures  of  iron  fo  far  as  the 
laft  of  thefe  quantities,  efpecially  with  the  tindure 
in  fpirit  of  fait,  which  is  exceedingly  ftrong  of  the 
iron. 


Tindure  of foot .  E. 

444  Take  of  Aiming  wood-foot,  one  ounce  ;  afafeetida, 
half  an  ounce  ;  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  proof-fpi- 
rit,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Digeft  for  fix  days,  and 
ftrain.  \  . 

The  pT oof- fpirit  is  not  liable  to  any  objedion  here, 
as  giving  a  turbid  tindure  ;  for  when  foot  is  added, 
whatever  fpirit  be  employed,  the  tindure  will  tiot 
prove  tranfparent.  Fuller,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia  Do- 
meftica,  has  a  medicine  under  the  title  of  hyjleric  tinc¬ 
ture,  fimilar  to  this,  only  with  a  little  myrrh,  which 
is  no  very  material  addition  to  afafeetida  and  foot. 
Thefe  medicines  are  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in 
hy  11  eric  caics,  but  likewife  in  other  nervous  diforders. 
They  may  be  given  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to  a  table- 
jpoonful  twice  a-day. 

I  his  medicine  has  by  fome  been  thought  ferviceable 
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in  obffrudions  of  the  menfes  ;  but  its  adivity  may  Prepara - 
be  confidered  as  depending  much  more  on  the  afafoe -  trions 
tida  than  on  the  foot.  £onT 

Tindure  of  galbanum .  L.  — 

Take  of  galbanum,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  two  ounces;  c 
proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft 'with  a  gentle  heat 
for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tindure  is  now  for  the  firft  time  introduced 
by  the  London  college,  and  may  be  ufefully  employ¬ 
ed  for  anfwering  feveral  purpofes  in  medicine.  Gal- 
banum  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fetid  gums  ;  and 
although  lefs  adive,  yet  much  lefs  difagreeable  than 
afafostida  :  and  under  the  form  of  tindure  it  may  be 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  cafes  of  flatulence  and  hy- 
fteria,  where  its  effeds  are  immediately  required,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  thofe  who  cannot  bear  afafeetida. 

Compound  tindure  of  gentian .  L. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  diced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces;  44^ 
exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one  ounce  ; 
leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  hall  an 
ounce  ;  pro®f-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain. 

Bitter  tindure ,  or  Jlomachic  elixir .  E. 

Take  of  gentian-root,  two  ounces  ;  Seville  orange- 
peel,  dried,  one  ounce;  white  canella,  half  an  ounce; 
cochineal,  half  a  dram  ;  proof-fpirit#  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Macerate  for  four  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper.  I 

Thefe  are  very  elegant  fpirituous  bitters.  As  the 
preparations  are  defigned  for  keeping,  lemon-peel,  an 
excellent  ingredient  in  the  watery  bitter  infufions, 
has,  on  account  of  the  perifhablenefs  of  its  flavour, 
no  place  in  thefe.  The  aromatics  are  here  a  very 
commodious  ingredient,  as  in  this  fpirituous  nienftruum 
they  are  free  from  the  inconvenience  with  which  they 
are  attended  in  other  liquors,  of  rendering  them  un« 
tranfparent. 

Elixir  of  guaiacum,  E.  v 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  one  pound  ;  balfam  of  Peru,  447 
three  drams  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tindure  may  be  confidered  as  nearly  agreeing 
in  medical  virtues  with  the  two  following.  It  is, 
however,  lefs  in  ufe  ;  but  it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  thofe  cafes  where  an  objediou  occurs  to 
the  menftruum  ufed  in  forming  the  others. 

Tindure  of  gum-guaiacum .  L. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  four  ounces  ;  compound  fpi-  448 
rit  of  ammonia,  a  pint  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  three 
days,  and  ftrain. 

•  Volatile  elixir  of  guaiacum.  E. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  four  ounces  ;  balfam  of  Pe¬ 
ru,  two  drams;  diftilled  oil  of  faffafras,  half  a  dram; 
vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a  pound  and  an  half. 

Macerate  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe  veffel,  and  ftrain. 

In  the  laft  of  thefe  formula?,  the  vinous  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  13  lefs  acrimonious  than  the  menftruum 
direded  by  the  London  college  ;  and  the  balfam  of 
Peru,  and  diftilled  oil  of  faffafras,  are  ufeful  additions, 

by 
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Prepara-  by  mcreafing  the  permanence  of  its  operation  as  a 
ComjX  general  ftimulant,  or  more  particularly  as  a  diaphore- 
tions.  #  ^1C* 

1 - r - 1  Th<  fe  are  very  elegant  and  efficacious  tin&ures  ; 

the  volatile  fpirit  excellently  diflolving  the  gum,  and 
at  the  fame  time  promoting  its  medicinal  virtue.  In 
rheumatic  cafes,  a  tea  or  even  table  fpoonful,  taken 
every  morning  and  evening  in  any  convenient  vehicle, 
particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  lingular  fervice. 

Tindure  of  black  hellebore .  L.  . 

449  Take  of  black  hellebore  root,  in  coarfe  powder,  four 
ounces  ;  cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples ;  proof- 
fpitit,  two  pints.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
eight  days,  and  It  rain. 

Tincture  of  melampodium ,  or  black  hellebore .  E. 

Take  of  black  hellebore  root,  four  ounces  ;  cochineal, 
half  a  dram  ;  proof-fpirit  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digeit  them  together  for  eight  days,  and  alterwards 
filter  the  tin&ure  through  paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  belt  preparation  of  hellebore, 
when  defigned  for  an  alterative,  the  menftruum  here 
employed  extracting  the  whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has 
been  found,  from  experience,  particularly  feiviceable 
in  uterine  obftrudlions  ;  in  fanguine  conflitutions, 
where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  laid  that  it 
feldoni  fails  of  exciting  the  menftrual  evacuations,  and 
removing  the  ill  confequences  of  ther  fupprtifion.  So 
great,  according  to  fome,  is  the  power  of  this  medi¬ 
cine,  that  wherever,  from  an  ill  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caufes,  the  expelled  difeharge  does 
not  fucceed  on  the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood,  as  Dr  Mead 
has  obferved,  is  fo  forcibly  propelled,  as  to  make  its 
way  through  other  pafTagee.  A  tea  fpoonful  of  the 
tindfure  may  be  taken  twice  in  3  day  in  warm  water 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

_  1  h e  college  of  Edinburgh  had  formerly  a  tindtme 
of  this  root  with  wine.  Proof  fpirit  is  undoubtedly 
preferable,  both  as  a  menftruum,  and  as  being  better 
fitted  for  keeping. 

Tindure  of  jalap . 


mag  y. 

Some  have  preferred  to  the  t 
folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  of  a  known  quantity  o^the  ti,or!s  aT  <l 
re  fin  extra  died  from  the  root;  and  ohferve,  that  this  ^P°fu 
folution  is  more  certain  in  ftrength  than  any  tindfurc  — v — 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  root  diredlly.  For,  as 
the  purgative  virtue  of  jalap  resides  in  its  refin,  and  as 
all  jalap  appears  from  experiment  not  to  be  equally 
refinous,  iomc  forts  yielding  live,  and  others  not 
three,  ounces  of  refin  from  iixteen  ;  it  follows,  that 
although  the  root  be  always  taken  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  menftruum,  and  the  menftruum  always 
exadlly  of  the  fome  ftrength,  it  may,  neveithelefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  goodnefo  of  the  jalap,  be 
impregnated  with  different  quantities  of  refill,  and 
consequently  prove  different  in  degree  of  efficacy. 

Though  this  objedlion  againft  the  tindure  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  feem  to  fuppofe,  it  certainly  be¬ 
hoves  the  apothecary  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
the  root.  The  inferior  forts  may  be  employed  for 
making  refin  of  jalap,  which  they  yield  in  as  great 
perfection,  though  not  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  the 
beft.  Neumann  thinks  even  the  worm-eaten  jalap  as 
good  for  that  purpofe  as  any  other. 

Tindure  of  gum 'kino.  E. 

Take  of  gum-kino,  two  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  a  pound 
and  an  half.  Digeft  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

M  be  fubftance  called  gum  kino  feems  to  be  really  a 
gum-rdin  ;  on  which  account  proof-fpirit  is  the  mol 
proper  menftruum.  This  preparation  mull  therefore 
poftefs  the  viitues  of  the  fubftance;  and  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  heft  forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhibited 
in  obftinate  diarrhoeas,  and  in  cafes  of  lienteria  :  but 
in  hemorrh;  gies,  it  is  in  general  proper  to  exhibit  it 
either  in  fubftance  or  di  flu  fed  ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
tliinki  g  that  the  want  of  this  tinduie  is  an  omiftion 
in  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Compound  tindure  of  lavender.  L. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ;  rofemary,  gr* 
one  pint  ;  cinnamon  bniifed,  nutmegs  bruife  !,  of 
e::ch  half  an  ounce  ;  red  founders,  one  ounce.  Di- 
gefi  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 
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45°  Take  of  powdered  jalap  root,  eight  ounces  :  proof- 
fpirit,  two  p'nts.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
eight  day 8,  and  ftrain.  Z. 

Take  of  jafop,  in  coarfe  powder,  three  ounces;  proof- 
fpirit,  fifteen  ounces.  Digeft  them  for  eight  days, 
and  ftrain  the  tinfture.  E . 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine  was  formerly  ordered  for 
the  preparation  of  this  tindure  ;  but  redified  fpirit 
diflolving  little  more  than  the  pure  refinous  parts  of 
the  jalap,  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  fomewhat 
lefs  commodious  than  that  of  the  tindure  prepared 
with  proof-fpirit.  Mofl  of  the  tinctures  made  in  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  diluted  with  water,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  ta¬ 
king,  form  a  turbid  white  mixture.  Many  of  them 
are.  faftly  taken  in  this  form,  without  any  further  ad¬ 
dition  :  but  the  cathartic  ones  are  never  to  be  ventu¬ 
red  on  without  an  a  ’mixture  of  fyrnp  or  mucilage  to 
keep  the  refin  united  with  the  liquor  ;  for  if  it  fepa- 
rates  in  its  pure  undivided  ilate,  it  never  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  violent  gripes. 

Voc.  XIV.  Part  II. 


Compound fpirit  of  lavender.  E. 

Take  of  fiinple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three  pounds;  fimple 
fpirit  of  rofemary,  one  pound  ;  cinnamon,  one 
ounce  ;  cloves,  two  dr,; ms  ;  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce; 
red  founders,  three  drams.  Macerate  feven  days, 
and  ftrain. 

Thefe  two  ccmpofitions,  .although  varying  a  little 
from  each  other,  both  with  refpecl  to  their  ingre¬ 
dients  and  names,  m  y  ypt  be  confidcred  as  precisely 
the  fame.  Although  the  London  college,  in  the  pre- 
fent  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  have  made  many 
ufeful  alterations  with  refpedt  to  names,  yet  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  change  here  adopted  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  ;  For  it  cannot  with  juftice  be  ftyled  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  lavender,  when  the  diftilled  fpirit  of  that 
plant  is  employed  only  as  a  menftruum.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  it  feemed  neceffary  to  refer  it  to  the  head  of 
timftures,  it  ought  to  have  been  denominated  from 
the  cinnamon  or  nutmegs  ;  but  fince  the  adlivity  of 
this  article  very  much  depends  on  the  fpirit  of  Ia- 
3  E  vender, 
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vender,  the  old  name  is  in  our  opinion  juftly  preferable 
to  the  new  one. 

The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farther  ufe  in  thefe  com- 
pofitions  than  as  a  colouring  ingredient.  If  a  yel¬ 
low  fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faunders  would  be  an 
excellent  article,  as  it  not  only  communicates  a  fine 
colour,  but  likewife  a  confiderable  fhare  of  medicinal 
virtue.  A  fpirit  diddled  from  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  fage,  in  due  proportion,  and  digefted  in  the  cold 
for  a  little  time  with  fome  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
yellow  faunders,  proves  a  very  elegant  and  grateful 
one.  Where  effential  oils  are  employed,  particular 
care  muft  be  had  in  the  choice  of  them  ;  for  on  their 
goodnefs  that  of  the  medicine  depends.  The  dige- 
Ition  of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices,  &c.  fhonld  be  per¬ 
formed  without  heat,  otherwife  the  flavour  of  the  me¬ 
dicine  will  be  injured.  Thefe  fpirits  are  grateful  re¬ 
viving  cordials  :  though  confiderably  more  Ample,  they 
are  not  lefs  elegant  or  valuable  than  many  other  more 
elaborate  preparations.  This  medicine  has  long  been 
held  in  great  efteem,  under  the  name  of  Palfy  drops  ^ 
in  all  kinds  of  languors,  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and 
decays  of  age.  It  may  be  conveniently  taken  on  fu- 
gar,  from  ten  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  drops. 


T infture  of  mufk.  E. 

453  Take  of  mu fk,  two  drams;  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  pound.  Digefl  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 
Rectified  fpirit  is  the  moft  complete  mcnftruurn  for 
mufk  but  in  thi3  form  it  is  often  impofiible  to 
give  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  mufk  as  is  necefiary  for  our 
purpofe  ;  and  hence  this  article  is  more  frequently 
employed  under  the  form  of  julep  or  boiu3. 


Tin  f lure  of  myrrh . 

$54.  Take  of  myrrh,  bruifed,  three  ounces;  proof-fpirit, 
a  pint  and  en  half ;  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a 
pint.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and 
firain.  L. 

Take  of  myrrh,  three  ounces;  proof- fpirit,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  After  digdlion  for  ten  days,  ftrain  off 
the  tin&ure.  E. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in  general  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  no  good  tin&ure  can  be  drawn  from 
myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  without  the  afliflance 
of  fixed  alkaline  falts.  But  it  appears  from  proper 
experiments,  that  thefe  falts  only  heighten  the  colour 
of  the  tindlure,  without  enabling  the  menftruum  to 
diffolve  any  more  than  it  would  by  itfelf.  Re&ified 
fpirit  extrafts,  without  any  addition,  all  that  part  of 
the  myrrh  in  which  its  peculiar  fmell  and  tafte  reiide, 
viz.  the  refin  :  and  proof  fpirit  diffolves  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  drug,  except  it s  impurities :  hence  the 
combination  of  thefe  two  dire&ed  by  the  London 
college  is  perhaps  preferable  to  either  by  itfelf. 

PindUire  of  myrrh  is  recommended  internally  for 
warming  the  habit,  attenuating  vifeid  juices,  {Length¬ 
ening  the  folidsy  opening  obftrudiions,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  uterine  veffels,  and  refilling  putrefaction. 
Boerhaave  greatly  eft  terns  it  in  all  languid  cafes  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Ample  inadivity  ;  in  thofe  female  dif- 
orders  which  are  occafioned  by  an  aqueous,  mucous, 
fluggiih  indifpofition  of  the  humours,  and  a  relaxation 
of  the  veffds  $  in  the  iluor  albus,  and  all  difeafes  ari- 
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fing  from  a  like  caufe.  The  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  Prcpara- 
to  forty  or  more.  The  medicine  may  doubtlefs  be  an<i 
given  in  thefe  cafes  to  advantage  ;  though  with  us, 
it  is  more  commonly  ufed  externally  for  cleanfing  >  .  y  -- ,  / 

foul  ulcers  and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious 
bones. 


Tindure  of  opium.  L. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  ten  drams  ; 
proof-fpirit,  one  pint.  Digeft  for  ten  days,  and 
ftrain. 

Tindure  of  opium>  commonly  called  liquid  laudanum.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  two  ounces ;  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
water,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Digeft  four  days, 
and  ftrain  off  the  tindlure. 

Thefe  are  very  elegant  liquid  opiates,  the  menftruum 
in  the  laft  diffolves  nearly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
opium,  and  effe&ually  covers  ks  ill  flavour.  It  were 
to  be  wifhed  that  the  fhops  were  furnifhed  with  a  li¬ 
quid  opiate,  in  which  the  proportion  of  menftruum 
was  ftill  much  larger,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  dofe  be¬ 
ing  determined  by  height  or  meafure  ;  the  method 
by  drops  feeming  too  precarious  for  a  medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a  kind.  The  following  preparation  is  con¬ 
trived  with  this  view. 

Take  of  thebaic  extraft,  half  a  dram  ;  highly  re&t- 
fled  fpirit  of  wine,  called  alcohol>  ten  ounces;  Ample 
cinnamon- wrater,  twenty  ounces.  Digeft  them  to¬ 
gether  until  the  opium  be  diffolved,  and  then  filter 
the  folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  is  apprehended  to  be  free  from  all 
the  inconveniences  attending  the  common  opiate  tinc¬ 
tures.  The  menftruum  diffolves  the  whole  of  the  opi¬ 
um  except  the  impurities,  and  confequently  the  tinc¬ 
ture  is  not  liable  to  any  uncertainty  in  point  of 
{Length.  The  dofe  may  be  afeertained  to  the  greateft 
exa&nefs  ;  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  one 
ounce  by  meafure,  which  is  equal  nearly  to  feven  drams 
by  weight.  Neither  the  tinctures  in  wine  nor  proof- 
fpirit  are  fo  well  adapted  for  keeping  as  could  be 
wifhed  :  in  long  Handing,  a  part  of  the  opium  is  gra¬ 
dually  thrown  off  from  both,  and  confequently  the 
tinctures  become  gradually  weaker :  tbe  part  which 
thus  feparates,  amount3  fometimes,  it  is  fa;d,  to  near 
one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at  firft  diffolved : 
it  floats  on  the  furlace  of  the  vinous  tin&ure,  and  in 
the  fpirituous  finks  to  the  bottom.  In  the  prepara¬ 
tion  here  recommended,  it  has  not  been  obferved  that 
any  feparation  happens. 

Inftead  of  the  cinnamon-water,  pure  water  may  be 
employed  in  the  mixture  :  and  wheie  aromatic  addi¬ 
tions  arc  wanted,  either  with  a  medicinal  intention  or 
for  covering  the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium,  any  proper 
tin&ure  or  diftilled  water  may  be  extemporaneoufly 
joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  once  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  has  been  confidered  as  a  corredlor 
of  opium  ;  but  the  qualities  it  was  fuppofed  to  corredb 
are  merely  imaginary  ;  nor  indeed  can  that  article  be 
of  much  importance  with  any  intention  in  the  fmall 
quantity  that  enters  a  dofe  of  the  tin&ure  ;  a  grain  of 
opium  being  accompanied  with  only  half  a  grain  of 
faffron. 

A  preparation  in  fome  refpedts  fimilar  to  that  her,e  * 
recommended  \va3  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh 
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Prepara-  pharmacopoeia  publifhed  In  1774,  under  the  title  of 
tions  and  tinBura  meconii.  Each  ounce  of  this  tin#ure  con- 
tions?°  1  Gained  four  grains  of  opium  ;  and  it  was  propofed  that 
u-^r— the  dofes  of  It  fhould  be  meafnred,  not  by  drops,  but 
by  weight :  but  as  modern  phyheians  are  much  more 
bold  In  giving  opium  than  their  predecefTors,  fuch  a 
fcrupulous  accuracy  in  the  dofe  is  not  thought  at  all 
neceflary  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  dangerous 
confequence  will  ever  arife,  merely  from  a  difference  in 
the  fize  of  drops.  This,  however,  might  be  the  cafe, 
where  the  thebaic  tin#ure  is  by  accident  taken  for  the 
tin#ure  of  meconium.  To  fuch  miflakes,  however, 
it  was  feared  that  the  analogy  of  the  articles,  as  well 
as  the  caution  neceflary  with  refpe#  to  both,  might 
lead  ;  and  it  was  on  many  accounts  fafer  to  have  but 
one  liquid  laudanum  only.  It  is,  however,  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  liquid  laudanum  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  which  by  the  former  is 
now  fly  led  tinBura  opii ,  by  the  latter  tinBura  thebaica , 
fhould  differ  fo  much  from  each  ocher  in  point  of 
ftrength. 
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TinBure  of  rhubarb. 


403 

Prepara- 

lake  of  rnubarb,  diced,  l-wo  ounces  ;  lefler  cardamom  Corn pofi- 
feeds,  hufked  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  faffron,^0Ils* 
two  drams;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digefl  for 
eight  days,  and  flrain.  L.  457 

Take  of  rhubarb,  three  ounces  ;  lefler  cardamom  feeds, 
half  an  ounce  ;  proof-fpirit  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Digefl  for  feven  day  s,  and  flrain.  E. 


Compound  tincture  of  rhubarb.  L. 

Take  of  rhubarb  diced,  two  ounces  ;  ginger  powder¬ 
ed,  faffron,  each  two  drams  ;  liquorice  root,  bruifed, 
half  an  ounce  ;  diflilled  water,  one  pint ;  proof- 
fpirit,  twelve  ounces.  Digefl  for  fourteen  days,  and 
ftrain. 


Bitter  tinBure  of  rhubarb.  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb  two  ounces  ;  gentian-root,  half  au 
ounce ;  Virginian  fnake-ro*)t,  one  dram  ;  proof  fpi- 
rit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digefl  for  feven  days, 
and  then  flrain  the  tin#ure. 


Camphorated  tinBure  of  opium.  L. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  flowers  of  benzoin,  each 
one  dram  ;  camphor,  two  fcruples  ;  eflential  oil  of 
anifeed,  one  dram  ;  proof-fpiiit,  two  pints.  Digefl 
for  three  days. 

Paregoric  elixir.  E. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  Englifh  faffron,  each 
three  drams ;  opium,  two  drams  ;  eflential  oil  of 
anifeeds,  half  a  dram  ;  virions  fpirit  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  flxteen  ounces.  Digefl  for  four  days  in  aclofe 
veffei,  and  flrain. 

Thefe  two,  though  differing  not  merely  in  name, 
may  yet  be  confidered  as  agreeing  very  nearly  in  their 
nature. 

The  mofl  material  differences  in  the  lafl  formula 
from  the  firfl  are  the  fubftitution  of  the  vinous  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac  for  the  proof-fpirit,  and  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  opium ;  the  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
is  not  only,  perhaps,  a  more  powerful  menflruum,  but 
in  mofl  inflances  coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  ;  but  as  the  opium  is  the  ingredient  on  which 
we  place  the  principal  dependence,  fo  its  proportion 
is  increafed,  in  order  that  we  may  give  it  in  fuch  a 
dofe  as  that  the  acrimony  of  the  menflruum  fhall  not 
prove  hurtful  to  the  flomach. 

The  London  formula  is  taken  from  Le  Mort,  with 
the  omiffion  of  three  unneceffary  ingredients,  honey, 
liquorice,  and  alkaline  fait.  It  was  originally  called 
elixir  aflhmaticum ,  which  name  it  does  not  ill  deferve. 
It  contributes  to  allay  the  tickling  which  provokes  fre¬ 
quent  coughing  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  is  fuppofed  to 
open  the  breafl,  and  give  greater  liberty  of  breathing  : 
the  opium  procures  (as  it  does  by  itfelf)  a  temporary 
relief  from  the  fymptoms  ;  while  the  other  ingredients 
tend  to  remove  the  caufe,  and  prevent  their  return. 
It  is  given  to  children  againfl  the  chincough,  &c.  from 
five  drops  to  twenty  ;  to  adults,  from  twenty  to  an 
hundred.  In  the  London  formula,  half  an  ounce  by 
meafure  contains  about  a  grain  of  opium  ;  but  in  the 
Edinburgh  formula  the  proportion  of  opium  is  larger. 


Sweet  tinBure  of  rhubarb.  E. 

It  is  made  by  adding  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the 
flrained  tinflure  of  rhubarb,  four  ounces  of  fugar- 

7  O 

candy. 

The  lafl  of  thefe  preparations  is  improved  from 
the  former  editions.  Two  ounces  of  liquorice  and 
one  of  railins  are  fupplied,  by  an  incrtafe  of  the  fugar- 
candy. 

All  the  foregoing  tinflures  of  rhubarb  are  defigned 
as  flomachics  and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purgatives  : 
fpirituous  liquors  excellently  extra#  thofe  parts  of  the 
rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firfl  qualities  refide,  and  the 
additional  ingredients  confiderably  promote  their  effi¬ 
cacy.  In  weaknefsof  the  flomach,  indigeftion,  laxity  of 
the  inteflines,  diarrhoeas,  colic,  and  other  fimilar  com¬ 
plaints,  thefe  medicines  are  frequently  of  great  fervicc  : 
the  fecond  is  alfo,  in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  addition  to 
the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  parti- 
larly  in  cachectic  habits,  where  the  vifeera  are  obftru#- 
ed  ;  with  thefe  intentions,  a  fpoonful  or  two  may  be 
taken  for  a  dofe,  and  occafionally  repeated. 

Elixir  of  aloes  and  rhubarb ,  commonly  called  /acred 
elixir.  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  cut  fmall,  ten  drams;  focotorins  45^ 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drams  ;  lefler  cardamom  feeds, 
half  an  ounce  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Digefl  for  feven  days,  and  then  flrain  the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  very  much  employed  as  a  warm¬ 
ing  cordial  purge,  and  for  the  general  purpofes  of 
aloetics  ;  with  which,  however,  it  combines  the  me¬ 
dical  properties  of  rhubarb. 

Compound  tinBure  of  favin.  L. 

Take  of  extra#  of  favin,  one  ounce  ;  tin  cl  ure  of  cad  or,  459 

one  pint;  myrrh,  half  a  pint.  Diged  till  the  ex¬ 
tra#  of  favin  be  diffolveJ,  and  then  ftrain. 

This  preparation  had  a  place  i  n  the  lafl  e  lit  ion  of 
our  pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of  Elixir  myrrh a 
compojltum .  _ _ 

3  E  2  Thu 
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Prepara-  This  preparation  Is  Improved  from  one  described  in 
Com -Tff  f°me  farmer  difpenfaries  under  the  name  of  uterine 
tions.  elixir.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  importance  in  uterine 

w— *-y—  obftrudions,  and  in  hypochondriacal  c3fes  ;  though, 
poffibly,  means  might  be  contrived  of*  fuperadding  more 
effeduahy  the  virtues  of  favln  to  a  tindure  of  myrrh 
and  caftor.  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  twen¬ 
ty  o*r  thirty,  or  more,  in  pennyroyal  water,  or  any 
other  fuitabie  vehicle. 

Tin  Bure  of f quill.  L. 

460  Take  of  fquills,  frefh  dried,  four  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit, 
two  pints.  Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off  the 
liquor. 

For  extrading  the  virtues  of  fqu'lls,  the  menftruum 
which  has  hitherto  been  almoil  fokly  employed  is  vi¬ 
negar.  There  are,  however,  cafes  in  which  ardent 
fpirit  may  be  more  proper;  and  by  the  menftruum  here 
directed  its  virtues  are  fully  extraded.  Iicnce  it  is 
with  propriety  that  the  London  college  have  introdu¬ 
ced  this  form,  as  well  as  the  vinegar  and  oxymel.  But, 
in  general,  the  purpofes  to  be  anfwered  by  fquills  may 
be  better  obtained  by  employing  it  in  fubftance  than 
in  any  other  form, 

Antiphthfcal  tindure.  L. 

4 6*  Take  of  fugar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  vitriol  of 

iron,  one  ounce  ;  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound. 
Let  a  tindure  be  extraded  without  heat. 

The  reducing  of  the  falts  feparatefy  into  powder,  and 
performing  the  digeftion  without  heat,  are  very  necef- 
fary  circumftances :  for  if  the  ingredients  be  attempted 
to  be  pulverized  together,  they  will  grow  foft  and  al- 
iTiofl  liquid  ;  and  if  heat  be  ufed,  icarce  any  tincture 
will  be  obtained. 

This  tindure  is  fometimes  given  in  dofes  of  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  for  reftraining  immoderate  fecretions, 
particularly  the  colliquative  fweats  attending  hedic  fe¬ 
vers  and  phihifical  diforders ;  whence  the  name  anti, 
phthijical  tincture.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  medicine  of 
great  efficacy  in  thefe  cafes,  hut  too  dangerous  to  be 
rafhly  ventured  on.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  it  does 
not  contain  any  of  the  fugar  of  lead  ;  hut  experiments 
,  made  for  that  purpofe  have  fhown  the  contrary. 

We  muft,  however,  confider  the  above  preparation 
as  unfcientific.  Both  the  acetous  and  vitriolic  acid 
have  a  greater  attra&ion  for  iron  than  for  lead  :  and 
though  the  vitriolic  be  capable  of  difcharging  the  ace¬ 
tous  acid,  yet  it  makes  not  only  in  its  entire  ftate  alefs 
perfeft  union  with  leid  than  the  acetous  acid,  but  it 
is  now  alfo  combined  with  iron,  for  which  it  has  a 
greater  attradion,  and  can  therefore  only  ad  on  the 
fait  of  lead  in  proportion  as  it  is  fuperabundant  in  the 
fait  of  copperas  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  vitriolic  dif- 
engages  the  acetous  acid  from  the  kad,  the  laft,  in  its 
turn,  will  attach  itfelf  to  the  iron.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  difficult  to  afeertain  the  precife  nature  of  this  prepa¬ 
ration  ;  it  kerns  always,  however,  to  contain  a  quanti¬ 
ty  o  ead  in  a  faltne  ftate,  fufficient  to  expunge  it 
from  prudent  praftice  :  or,  at  leaft,  if  in  thefe  cafes  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  employed,  lead  be  thought 
ncceffary,  the  fait  of  lead  may  with  morefafety  and  ad- 
Tantage  be  given  in  its  folid  ftate,  particularly  when 
combined  with  opium  :  and  it  is  probably  on  this  ac- 
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count  that  the  prefent  formula  has  now  no  place  in  the  Prepira- 
London  pharmacopeia.  tions  and1 

Compoii- 

Tindure  of  Jenna.  L.  .  noii<i* 


Take  of  fenna,  one  pound  ;  caraway  feeds,  brut  fed,  46^ 
one  ounce  and  an  half;  Ieffer  cat damom  feeds,  hulk- 
ed  and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ;  raifins,  ftoned,  fix- 
teen  ounces;  proof  fpirit,  one  gallon.  Digeft  for 
fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

Compound  tinS ure  of  fenna,  commonly  called  Elixir  of 
health .  E. 

Take  offenna  leaves,  two  ounces;  jalap  root,  one  ounce; 
coriander  feeds,  half  an  ounce;  proof  fpirit,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  feveti  days,  and  to 
the  ftrairced  liquor  add  four  ounces  of  fugarcandy. 

Both  thefe  tindure*  are  ufeful  carminatives  and  ca¬ 
thartics,  efperi  illy  to  thofe  who  have  accuftomed  them- 
felves  to  the  ufe  of  fpirit  110113  liquor?;  they  oftentimes 
relieve  flatulent  complaints  and  colics,  where  the  com¬ 
mon  cordials  have  little  effedt  :  the  .dofe  is  from  011c 
to  two  ounces.  Several  preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Daffy's 
eltxtr :  the  two  above  1  re  equal  to  any,  and  fuperior  to 
moft  of  them.  The  laft  in  particular  is  a.  very  ufeful 
addition  to  the  caftor  oil,  in  order  to  take  off  its  maw- 
ktfh  talle  :  and  as  coinciding  with  the  virtues  of  the 
oil,  it  is  therefore  much  preferable  to  brandy,  fhrub, 
and  fuch  like  liquors,  which  otherwife  are  often  found 
ncceffary  to  make  the  oil  lit  on  the  ftomaeh. 

Tincture  of  fnahe  root . 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  three  ounces;  proof- 
spirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 4  3 
Take  of  \iiginian  fnake-root,  two  ounces;  cochineal, 
one  dram  ;  proot-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Di¬ 
geft  m  a  gentle  heat  for  four  days,  and  then  ftrain 
the  tindure.  E. 

The  tinCiure  of  fnake-root  was  in  a  former  phar¬ 
macopoeia  direded  to  be  prepared  with  the  tindure  of 
fait  of  tartar,  wh-ch  being  now  expunged,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  the  college  to  employ  rectified  fpirit  ;  but  as 
the  heat  of  this  Ipirit  prevents  the  medicine  from  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  fo  large  a  dofe  as  it  might  otherwife  be, 
a  weaker  fpirit  was  chofen.  The  tindure  made  in  thi* 
menftruum,  which  extrads  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
root,  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  or 
more  every  hve  or  fix  hours  ;  and  to  this  extent  it  of¬ 
ten  operates  as  an  ufeful  diaphoretic. 

Tindure  of  valerian .  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarfe  powder, 

four  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  Digeft  with  * 
a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  pretty 
fine  powder,  otherwife  the  fpirit  will  not  fufficiently 
extrad  its  virtues.  The  tindure  proves  of  a  deep  co¬ 
lour,  and  confiderably  ftrong  of  the  valerian  ;  though 
it  has  not  been  found  to  anfwer  fo  w’ell  in  the  cure  of 
epileptic  diforders  as  the  root  in  fubftance,  exhibited 
m  the  form  of  powder,  or  bolus.  The  dofe  of  the 
tindure  is,  from  half  a  fpoonful  to  a  fpoonful  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a-day* 


VolatUt 
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Volatile  tindure  of  valerian . 


Prej  ara- 
tionx  and 

Compofi-  Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  four  ounces ;  com- 
pound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints.  Digeft  for  eight 
J  '  days,  and  ftrain.  L . 

*  ■>  Take  of  wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces;  vinous  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound.  Macerate  for  fix  days 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  and  ftrain.  E . 

#  Both  the  compound  and  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  are  here  excellent  rr.enftrua,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderahly  promote  the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  which 
in  fome  cafes  wants  an  affiftance  of  this  kind.  The 
dofe  may  be  a  tea  fpoonfuicr  two. 

TinSure  of  veratrum>  or  white  hellebore .  E. 

*65  Take  of  white  hellebore  root,  eight  ounces  ;  proof- 
fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  them  toge- 
ther  for  ten  days,  and  filter  the  tin&ure  through 
paper. 

I  his  tindlure  is  fometimes  ufed  foracuating  cathar¬ 
tics,  &c.  and  as  an  emetic  in  apoplectic  and  maniacal 
diforders.  It  may  like  wife  be  fo  managed  as  to  prove 
a  powerful  alterative  and  deobftruent  in  cafes  where 
milder  remedies  have  little  effe£.  But  a  great  deal  of 
caution  is  requifite  in  its  ufe  :  the  dofe,  at  firft,  ought 
to  be  only  a  few  drops  ;  if  confiderable,  it  proves  vio¬ 
lently  emetic  or  cathartic. 

Acid  elixir  of  vitriol.  E. 

467  Take  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  ;  drop  in¬ 
to  it  by  little  and  little  fix  ounces  of  vitriolic  acid  ; 
digeft  the  mixture  with  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  clofe 
vefTel  for  three  days,  and  then  add  of  cinnamon,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  ginger,  one  ounce.  Digeft  again 
in  a  clofe  veflel  for  fix  days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc¬ 
ture  through  paper  placed  in  a  glafs  funnel. 

The  intention  in  this  procefs  is,  to  obtain  a  tin&ure 
of  aromatic  vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  combined 
with  a  confiderable  proportion  of  vitriolic  acid.  When 
the  tin&ure  is  firft  drawn  with  vinous  fpirit,  and  the 
acid  added  afterwards,  the  acid  precipitates  great  part 
of  what  the  fpirit  had  before  taken  up:  and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  the  fpirit  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  extradlion,  it  prevents  the  di¬ 
lution  of  aft  that  it  would  have  precipitated  by  the 
former  way  of  treatment  :  by  previoufly  uniting  the 
acid  and.  the  vinous  fpirit  together  by  digeftion,  the 
inconvenience  is  fomewhat  ieffened. 

T.  his  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  weaknefs  and  relaxa¬ 
tions  of  the  ftomach  and  decays  of  conftitution,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  thofe  which  proceed  from  irregularities, 
which,  are  accompanied  with  flow  febrile  fymptoms, 
or  which  follow  the  fupprefiion  of  intermittents.  It 
frequently  fucceeds  after  bitters  and  aromatics  by 
themfelves  had  availed  nothing ;  and  indeed  great 
part  of  its  virtues  depend  on  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which, 
barely  diluted  with  water,  has,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  ftomach  could  bear  the  acidity,  produced  happy 

Fuller  relates  (in  his  Medicina  Gymnajlica )  that  he 
was  recovered  by  Mynficht’s  elixir,  from  an  extreme 
decay  of  conftitution,  and  continual  retchings  to  vo¬ 
mit.  It  may.  be  given  from  10  to  30  or  40  drops  or 
more,  according  to  the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  at  fuch  times  as  the  ftomach  13  moil 
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empty. 
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-  ^  very  ufefully  conjoined  with  the  bark,Prepara- 

both  as  covering  its  difagreeable  tafte  and  coinciding  tions  an  1 
with  its  virtues.  Compofi- 

tioiis. 

Sweet  elixir  of  vitriol.  E.  ' - - - 

This  is  made  of  the  fame  aromatics,  and  in  the  fame  468 
manner  as  the  aromatic  tincture  ;  except  that,  in 
place  of  the  vinous,  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  is 
employed. 

Th»8  :s  rfefiarned  for  perform  whofe  ftomachs  are  too 
weak  to  beer  the  foregoing  acid  elixir ;  to  the  tafte,  it 
is  gratefully  aromatic,  without  any  perceptible  acidity. 

ne  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  directed,  occafiona 
little  or  no  precipitation  on  adding  it  to  the  tin&ure. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  formerly  in  great  efteem 
under  the  title  of  Vigan?  s  volatile  elixir  of  vitriol ;  the 
Corr.pofition  of,  which  was  firft  communicated  to  the 
public  in  the  Pharmacopeia  reformata.  Ic  is  prepared 
by  digefting  fome  volatile  fpirit?  of  vitriol  upon  a  fmall 
quantity  of  mint  leaves  curioufty  dried,  till  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a  fine  green  colour.  If  the  fpirit,  as  it 
frequently  does,  partakes  too  much  of  the  acid,  this 
colour  will  not  fucceed  :  in  fuch  cafe,  it  fhould  be  rec¬ 
tified  from  a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine .  E. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  ounce  ;  redlified  fpirit  of  wine, 

one  pound..  Mix  them  together,  that  the  camphor  ^ 
may  be  difiolved.  It  may  alfo  be  made  *ith  a 
double,  triple,  6c c.  proportion  of  campho'r. 

This  folution  of  camphor  is  employed  chiefly  for 
external  ufes,  againft  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic  numb- 
neffes,  ^inflammations,  for  difeuffing  tumours,  prevent- 
ing  gangrenes,  or  reftraining  their  progrefs.  It  is  too 
pungent  to  be  exhibited  internally,  even  when  diluted, 
nor  does  the  dilution  fucceed  well ;  for  on  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  aqueous  liquors,  the  camphor  gradually  fepa- 
rates  and  runs  together  into  little  maffes. 

Hoffman,  Rothen,  and  others,  mention  a  camphora¬ 
ted  fpirit  not  fubjedt  to  this  inconvenience.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  grinding  the  camphor  with  fomewhat  more 
than  an  equal  weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  then  adding 
a  proper  quantity  of  proof-fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  it  by  dift illation.  This  ipirit  was  propofed  to 
be  received  into  our  pharmacopoeias,  under  the  title  of 
Spiritus  camphor#  tartarvzatus.  But  on  trial,  it  did  not 
an  liver  expedition  :  fome  of  the  camphor  rifes  with 
the  fpirit  in  diftillation,  though  but  a  fmall  quantity 
whence,  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  it  does 
not  feniibly  render  it  turbid  ;  but  in  a  proper  quanti¬ 
ty,  it  exhibits  the  fame  appearance  as  the  more  com¬ 
mon  camphorated  fpirit :  ic  did  not  appear,  that  fpirit 
d  iff  filed  from  camphor,  with  or  without  the  alkaline 
fait,  differed  at  all  in  this  refpedt. 

The  molt  convenient  method  of  uniting  camphor 
with  aqueous  liquors,  for  internal  ufe,  Teems  to  be  by 
the  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of  mucilages  ;  triturated 
with  thefe,  it  readily  mingles  with  water  into  the  form 
of  an  emulfion,  at  the  fame  time  that  its  pungency  is 
confiderably  abated.  It  may  alfo  be  commodioufly  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  form  of  an  oily  draught,  expreffed  oils 
totally  difikftving  it. 

The  anodyne  liniment f  commonly  called  Anodyne  balfam.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  one  ounce  \  white  Caftile  foap,  four  47$ 

ounces ; 
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ounces ;  camphor,  two  ounces;  efTential  oil  of  rofe- 
mary,  half  an  ounce  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds.  Digeft  the  opium  and  foap  in  the  fpirit 
for  three  days ;  then  to  the  (trained  liquor  add  the 
camphor  and  oil,  diligently  fhaking  the  vefTel. 

The  feveral  ingredients  in  this  formula  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  fuited  for  the  purpofes  expreffed  in  the  title 
of  this  preparation  ;  the  anodyne  balfam  has  according¬ 
ly  been  ufed  with  much  fuccefs  to  allay  pains  in  {train¬ 
ed  limbs,  and  fuch  like  topical  affe£tion3. 


Saponaceous  la  If  am  or  liniment.  E. 

471  This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  and  of  the  fame  in¬ 

gredients  as  the  anodyne  balfam,  only  omitting  the 
opium. 

It  19  intended  as  a  Amplification  and  improvement 
of  what  had  formerly  the  name  of  Opodeldock>  and  is 
employed  with  the  fame  intentions  as  the  two  prece- 
ding. 

Tindure  of  antimony .  RofT. 

472  Take  of  ant  in  ony,  in  powder,  half  a  pound  ;  fait  of 

tartar,  one  pound  ;  rectified  fpirit,  three  pints.  Mix 
the  antimony  with  the  fait  of  tartar,  and  injeft  them 
by  little  and  little  into  a  crucible  placed  in  a  flroeg 
lire.  Let  the  mixture  melt  thin,  and  continue  in 
this  ftate  for  half  an  hour ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
poured  out  into  a  hot  and  dry  iron  mortar.  Powder 
the  mafi  while  hot,  pat  it  into  a  heated  matrafs,  and 
pour  the  fpirit  on  it.  Digeft  them  together  for 
three  days,  and  then  flrain  the  tindure. 

I11  this  procefs,  the  alkaline  fait  unites  with  the  ful- 
phur  of  the  antimony  into  a  hepar ;  which  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  fpirit  a  tin&ure  limilar  to  the  tindure  of 
fulphur.  This  antimonial  tindure  is  fuppofedto  con¬ 
tain  likewife  fome  of  the  reguline  parts  of  the  mineral, 
and  is  faid  to  have  fometimes  provoked  a  puke  when 
taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe.  It 
ftands  recommended  in  dofes  from  ten  to  fixty  dropsor 
more,  as  a  deobftruent,-  promoter  of  urine,  and  purifier 
of  the  blood.  But  there  is  probably  no  purpofe  to  be 
anfwered  by  it,  which  may  not  be  more  effectually  ob¬ 
tained  by  other  antimonial  preparations,  particularly 
the  wine  of  tartar  of  antimony. 
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In  this  formula  the  copper  is  brought  to  a  faline  Prepare 
ftate  by  means  of  the  volatile  alkali.  It  may  therefore  ^,ons  aijd 
be  confided  as  veryanalogous  totlie  amruoniacal  cop- 1-0^0  u 
per.  And  where  reeourfe  is  had  to  it  in  pradice,  it  u— y— -j 
is  employed  with  the  fame  intentions. 

Tindure  of  quajfia.  Suec. 

Take  of  quaflia,  bruifed,  two  ounces;  proof-fpirit,  two  ^ $ 
pounds  and  an  half.  Digeft  for  three  days,  and 
then  ftrain  through  paper. 

By  proof-fpirit  the  medical  properties,  as  well  as  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  the  quaftia,  are  readily  extraded. 

And  under  this  form  it  may  be  advantageoufty  em¬ 
ployed  for  anfvvering  different  purpofes  in  medicine. 

Tindure  of  lac.  Suec. 

Take  of  gum  lac,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  myrrh,  three 
drams ;  fpirit  of  fcurvy-graf3,  a  pint  and  an  half. 

Digeft  in  a  fand  heat  for  three  days  ;  after  which, 
ftrain  off  the  tindure  for  ufe. 

This  tindure  is  principally  employed  for  {length¬ 
ening  the  gums,  and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbutic  exul¬ 
cerations  of  them  :  it  may  be  fitted  for  ufe  with  thefe 
intentions,  by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes,  or  the 
like.  Some  recommend  it  internally  againft  fcorbutic 
complaints,  and  as  a  corroborant  in  gleets,  female 
weakneffes,  &c.  Its  warmth,  pungency,  and  manifeft- 
Iy  aftringent  bitterifh  tafte,  point  out  its  virtues  in  thefe 
cafes  to  be  confide rable,  though  common  pradice 
among  us  has  not  yet  received  it. 

Tindure  of  nux  vomica .  Roff. 

Take  of  nux  vomica,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  proof-fpi- 
rit,  two  pounds.  Digeft  for  fome  days,  and  then 
ftrain  it. 

The  nux  vomica,  a  very  adive  vegetable,  has  of  late, 
as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  practice  as  taken  internally,  for  the  cure 
of  intermittents  and  of  contagious  dyfentery.  In  thefe 
affedions  it  may  be  employed  under  the  form  of  tinc¬ 
ture  as  well  as  in  fubftance  ;  and  in  this  way  it  mod 
readily  admits  of  being  combined  with  other  articles, 
either  as  adjuvantiaor  corrigentia. 


‘Tin dure  of  colocynth .  Suec. 

473  Take  of  colocynth,  cut  fmall,  and  freed  from  the  feeds, 

one  ounce  ;  anifeed,  one  dram  ;  proof-fpirit,  four¬ 
teen  ounces.  Macerate  for  three  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper. 

In  this  tindure  we  have  the  adive  purgative  power 
of  the  colocynth.  And  although  it  he  feldom  ufed  as 
a  cathartic  by  itfelf,  yet  even  in  fmall  quantity  it  may 
be  advantageoufty  employed  to  promote  the  operation 
of  others. 

V  ala  tile  tindure  of  copper .  Gen. 

474  *1  ake  of  filings  of  copper,  one  dram  ;  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 

moniac,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix  them,  and  keep 
them  in  a  vefTel  clofely  flopped,  which  iatobe  fre¬ 
quently  agitated,  till  the  liquor  becomes  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  violet  colour. 


Tindure  of  amber .  Suec. 

Take  of  yellow  amber,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  vitrio- 
lie  aether,  font  ounces.  Digeft  for  three  days  in  a 
veflel  accurately  clofed,  frequently  fhaking  the  vef- 
fel,  and  after  this  ftrain  through  paper. 

I  he  tindure  of  amber  was  formerly  prepared  with 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  :  but  the  menftruum  here  di¬ 
rected  gives  a  more  complete  folution,  and  forms  a 
more  elegant  and  active  tindure.  It  pofteffes  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  concrete  ;  and  although  it  has  no 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeia,  yet  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moll  valuable  preparations  of 
amber.  It  has  been  recommended  in  a  variety  of  af¬ 
fections,  particularly  thofe  of  the  nervous  kind,  as  hy- 
fiencal  and  epileptic  complaints.  It  may  be  taken 
from  a  few  drops  to  the  extent  of  a  tea  fpoonful  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  any  fimilar  vehicle. 
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Chap.  XXII.  Mixtures , 

Camphorated  mixture,  L. 


Take  of  camphor,  one  dram  ;  re&ified  fpi'rit  of  wine, 
ten  drops  ;  double-refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor 
N  firft  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar  ; 
lafily,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  ftrain  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

While  camphor  is  often  exhibited  in  a  folid  Hate,  it 
is  frequently  alfo  advantageous  to  employ  it  as  diffu- 
fed  in  watery  fluids.  And  with  this  intention  the 
prefent  formula  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  Ample,  the 
union  being  affe&ed  merely  by  the  aid  of  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  a  little  fugar.  But  perhaps 
the  more  common  form  of  emulfion  in  which  the  union 
is  effe&ed,  by  triturating  the  camphor  with  a  few 
almonds,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  inferior  to  this. 
For  the  un&uous  quality  of  the  almonds  ferves  in  a 
confiderable  degree  to  cover  the  pungency  of  the  cam¬ 
phor  without  diminiftnng  its  activity.  Camphor  un¬ 
der  the  prefent  form  as  well  as  that  of  emulfion,  is  ve¬ 
ry  often  ufeful  in  fevers,  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  table 
fpoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 


Chalk  mixture,  L. 

480  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce ;  double-refined 
fugar,  fix  drams  ;  gum-arabic,  powdered,  two  oun¬ 
ces  ;  diftilled  water,  two  pints.  Mix  them. 
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mucilage  not  only  ferves  to  keep  the  chalk  uniformly  Prepara- 
diffufed,  but  alfo  improves  its  virtues  by  fheathing  thetjOI1R  anc* 
internal  furface  of  the  inteftines.  The  dofe  of  this 
medicine  requires  no  nicety.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  -  — y — ,j 
extent  of  a  pound  or  two  in  the  courfe  of  a  day. 


Mujk  mixture,  L. 

Take  of  mufk,  two  fcruples;  gum-arabic,  powdered,  4^r 
double-refined  fugar,  of  each  one  dram;  rofe- water, 
fix  ounces  by  meafure.  Rub  the  mufk  firft  with  the 
fugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rofe-vvater 
by  degrees. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  julepum  e  mofchoy  and 
was  intended  as  an  improvement  upon  the  hyfteric  ju¬ 
lep  with  mufk  of  Bates.  Orange-flower- water  is  di¬ 
rected  by  that  author  ;  and  indeed  this  more  perfe6tly 
coincides  with  the  mufk  than  rofe-wsiter  :  but  as  the 
former  is  difficultly  procurable  in  perfe&ion,  the  latter 
is  here  preferred.  The  julep  appears  turbid  at  firft  ; 
on  Handing  a  little  time,  it  depofites  a  brown  powder, 
and  becomes  clear,  but  at  the  fame  time  lofes  great 
part  of  its  virtue.  This  inconvenience  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  thoroughly  grinding  the  mufk  with  gum-arabic 
before  the  addition  of  the  water :  by  means  of  the 
gum,  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  mufk  is  made  to  re¬ 
main  fufpended  in  the  water.  Volatile  fpirits  are  in 
many  cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  mufk,  and  likewife 
enable  water  to  keep  fomewhat  more  of  the  mufk  dif- 
folved  than  it  would  otherwife  retain. 


Almond  milk .  L. 


Chalk-drink,  E. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  one  ounce;  pureft  refined  fu¬ 
gar,  half  an  ounce  ;  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  two 
ounces.  Rub  them  together,  and  add  by  degrees, 
water,  two  pounds  and  an  half;  fpirituous  cinnamon 
water,  two  ounces. 

Thefe  two  preparations  agree  pretty- much  both  in 
their  name  and  in  their  nature.  But  of  the  two  for- 
mulce  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  from  containing  a  proportion  of  cinna¬ 
mon  water,  by  which  the  difagreeable  tafteofthe  chalk 
is  taken  off. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  a  preparation  of  this  kind  flood  among  the  de- 
codtions,  and  the  chalk  was  dire&ed  to  be  boiled  with 
the  water  and  gum  :  by  the  prefent  formula,  the  chalk 
is  much  more  completely  fufpended  by  the  mucilage 
and  fugar  ;  which  iaft  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture  an 
agreeable  tafle.  It  is  proper  to  employ  the  fineft  fu¬ 
gar,  as  the  redundant  acid  in  the  coarfer  kinds  might 
form  with  the  chalk  a  kind  of  earthy  fait.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  proper  to  have  added  an  aro¬ 
matic,  by  fufpending  the  entire  powder  of  cinnamon, 
or  its  oil,  by  means  of  the  mucilage  and  fugar :  The 
method  here  directed  is,  however,  left  exceptionable  in 
this  than  many  other  preparations,  as  the  precipitated 
matter  of  the  fpirituous  water  will  probably  be  invift 
cated  in  the  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter.  This 
is  a  very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an 
ufeful  remedy  in  difeafes  arifing  from,  or  accompanied 
with,  acidity  in  the  primee  viae.  It  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  diarrhoea  proceeding  from  that  caufe.  The 


Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  double-  482 
refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  diddled  water,  two 
pints.  Beat  the  almonds  with  the  fugar  ;  then, 
rubbing  them  together,  add  by  degrees  the  water, 
and  ftrain  the  liquor. 

Common  emulfion .  E. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  ounce  ;  bitter  almonds, 
one  dram  ;  common- water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a  Hone  mortar,  and 
gradually  pour  on  them  the  common  water,  work¬ 
ing  the  whole  well  together,  then  ftrain  off  the  li¬ 
quor. 

Archie  emu1  f ion,  E. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding ; 
only  adding,  while  beating. the  almonds,  of  muci¬ 
lage  of  gum  aiabic  two  ounces. 

All  thtfe  may  be  confidered  as  poffefiing  nearly  the 
fame  qualities.  But  of  the  three  the  laft  is  the  moft 
powerful  demulcent. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  almonds  be  not 
become,  rancid  by  keeping  ;  which  will  not  only  rem¬ 
oter  the  emuKicm  extremely  unpleafant,  a  circumftance 
of  great  confequence  in  a  medicine  that  requires  to  be 
taken  in  large  quantities,  but  likewife  give  it  injurious 
qualities  little  expected  from  preparations  of  this  claft. 

The  addition  of  the  bitter  almonds  now  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  in  preparing  thefe  emulfions, 
may  perhaps  preferve  them  in  fome  degree  from  fuffer- 
ing  the  above  changes  ;  but  it  is  much  more  ufeful  a3 
giving  the  emulfion  an  agreeable  flavour.  And  al¬ 
though  the  fublUnce  of  bitter  almonds  be  of  a  delete- 
?  rious> 
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Prepara-  Worn  nature,  yet  nothin?  Is  to  be  apprehended  from 
Compoli-  the  quantity  here  employed. 

tions.  Thefe  liquors  are  principally  ufed  for  diluting’  and 

Vi— ' v— J  obtunding  acrimonious  humours  ;  particularly  in  heat 
ot  urine  and  ftranguries  arifing  either  from  a  natural 
fharpnefs  of  the  juices,  or  from  the  operation  of  can- 
tharide3  and  other  irritating  medicines:  in  thefe  cafes, 
they  are  to  be  drank  frequently,  to  the  quantity  of  half 
a  pint  or  more  at  a  time. 

Some  have  ordered  emulfions  to  be  boiled,  with  a 
view  to  deprive  them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity  ;  but 
by  this  procefs  they  quickly  ceafe  to  be  emulfions,  the 
oil  fe  para  ting  from  the  water,  and  floating  diflin&Iy 
on  the  furface.  Acids  and  vinous  fpirits  produce  a 
like  decompofuion.  On  Handing  alfo  for  fome  days, 
without  addition,  the  oily  matter  feparates  and  rifes 
to  the  top,  not  in  a  pure  form,  but  like  thick  cream. 
Thefe  experiments  prove  the  compolition  of  the  emul- 
fions  made  from  the  oily  feeds  ot  kernels,  and  at  the 
fame  time  point  out  fome  cautions  to  be  attended  to 
in  their  preparation  and  ufe. 

Ammomacum  milk .  L. 

484  Take  of  ammoni.curn,  two  drams ;  diflilled  water, 
half  a  pint.  Rub  the  gum  refin  with  the  water, 
gradually  poured  on,  until  it  becomes  a  milk.  In 
the  fame  manner  may  be  made  a  milk  of  afafoetida, 
and  of  the  reft  of  the  gum  refine. 

The  ammoniacum  milk  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough 
phlegm,  and  promoting  expe&oration,  in  hu'mourai 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  obffru&ions  of  the  vifcera.  It 
may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two  fpoonfuls  twice  a- 
day. 

I  he  lac  afafoetida  is  employed  in  fpafmodical,  hy- 
flencal,  and  other  nervous  affe&ions.  And  it  is  alfo 
not  uufrequently  ufed  under  the  form  of  inje&ion.  It 
anfwers  the  fame  purpofes  a9  afafoetida  in  fubltance. 
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By  the  method  here  directed,  the  oils  are  as  com-  ^repara- 
pletely  diftolved  as  when  diftillation  is  employed.  tions  an(l 
Volatile  falts,  thus  united  with  aromatics,  are  not  ^ornPu^' 
only  more  agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife  more  ac-  /  nS^ 
ceptable  to  the  ftomach,  and  lefs  acrimonious  than  in 
their  pure  ftate.  Both  the  foregoing  compofitiana 
turn  out  excellent  ones,  provided  the  01I3  are  good, 
and  the  diftillation  fkilfully  performed.  The  dofe  13 
from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be  prepared  extempo- 
raneoufly,  by  dropping  any  proper  eftential  oil  into  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  which  will  readily 
diffolve  the  oil  without  the  afti fiance  of  diftillation. 

But  it  is  perhaps  preferable  that  they  fhould  be  kept 
in  the  fhops  ready  mixed. 

Succinated  fpirit  of  ammonia .  R. 

Take  of  alcohol,  one  ounce;  water  of  pure  ammonia,  487 
four  ounces  by  meafure;  rectified  oil  of  amber,  one 
fcruple  ;  foap,  ten  grains.  Digeft  the  foap  and  oil 
of  amber  in  the  alcohol  till  they  be  diftolved  ;  then 
add  the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  mix  them  by 
fhaking. 

This  compofition  is  extremely  penetrating,  and  has 
lately  come  into  eftcem,  particularly  for  fmelling  to  in 
lowneftes  and  faintings,  under  the  name  of  eau  de  luce . 

It  has  been  hitherto  brought  from  France.  It  is  not 
quite  limpid,  for  the  oil  of  amber  diftolves  only  im- 
perfe&ly  in  the  fpirit  :  if  the  volatile  fpirit  be  not  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ftrong,  fcarcdy  any  of  the  oil  will  be  im¬ 
bibed. 

The  eau  de  luce  is  not  only  ufed  with  the  view  of 
making  an  impreflion  on  the  nofe,  but  is  taken  inter¬ 
nally  in  the  fame  cafes.  It  lias  likewife  of  late  been 
celebrated  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake, 
when  ufed  internally,  and  applied  externally  to  the 
wounded  part. 


Compound  fpirit  of  vitriolic  at  her .  R. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  vitriolic  xther,  two  pounds;  oil  of 
wine,  three  drams.  Mix  them. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be,  if  not  precisely  the  fame,  at 
leaft  very  nearly,  the  celebrated  mineral  anodyne  li- 
quor  of  Hoffman  ;  as  we  learn  from  hia  own  writings, 
that  the  liquor  which  he  thus  denominated  was  formed 
of  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  and  the  aromatic  oil  which 
arifes  after  U,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  in  what  pro¬ 
portions  thefe  were  combined.  It  has  been  highly  ex¬ 
tolled  as  an  anodyne  and  iintifpafmodic  medicine;  and 
with  thefe  intentions  it  is  not  unfrequently  employed 
m  practice.  .  J 

Compound  fpirit  of ammonia .  R. 

4J6  Take  of  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ;  eftential  oil  of 
lemon,  nutmeg,  of  each  two  drams.  Mix  them. 

,  dl^er8  almoft  only  in  name  from  the  follow¬ 

ing. 


Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  commonly  called  volatile  oily  ft 
rit >  *nd  fal me  aromatic  fpirit .  E. 

mUs  ammouiac,  eight  ounce! 

diftnled  od  of  rofemary,  one  dram  and  a  half  5  d 

K  oHr  em^prH one  Mix  them  th; 

the  oils  may  be  diftolved. 


Camphorated  fpirit .  R. 

Take  of  camphor,  four  ounces;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
two  pints  :  Mix  them,  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be 
diftolved. 

Of  this  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  in 
the  preceding  chapter  under  the  title  given  to  it  by 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

Simple  oily  emuljion.  Gen. 

Take  of  almond  oil,  one  ounce ;  fyrup  of  althea,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fpring  water,  fix  ounces.  Mix,  and  make  an  emul- 
fion  according  to  art. 

V olatile  oily  emuljion .  Gen. 

Take  of  almond  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  fyrup  of 
althea,  one  ounce  ;  gum-arabic,  half  an  ounce  ;  vo¬ 
latile  alkaline  fait,  one  drain  ;  fpring-water,  feven 
ounces.  Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  are  elegant  and  convenient  modes  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  oil  internally.  And  under  thefe  forms  it  1*3 
often  advantageoufly  employed  in  cafes  of  cough, 
hoarfenefs,  and  limilar  nffe&ions.  By  means  of  the 
alkali,  a  more  intimnte  union  of  oil  with  water  is  ob¬ 
tained  than  can  be  had  with  the  intermedium  either 
of  fyrup  or  vegetable  mucilage  ;  and  in  fome  cafes, 
1  the 
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X>repau-  the  alkali  both  contributes  to  anfwer  the  intention  in 
view,  and  prevents  the  oil  fiom  exciting  fidknefs  at 
flomach  :  But  in  other  inflances,  the  pungency  which 
it  imparts  is  difagreeable  to  die  patient  and  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  difeafe.  According  to  thefe  circumflances, 
therefore,  where  an  oily  mixture  is  to  be  employed,’ 
the  pra&itioner  will  be  determined  in  his  choice  to 
have.recourfe  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  formula. 
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Acid  julep.  Gen. 

490  Take  of  weak  vitriolic  acid,  three  drams  ;  fimple  fy- 

rup,  three  ounces;  fpring-water,  two  pounds.  Mix 
them. 

In  this  ftate,  the  vitriolic  acid  is  fufficiently  diluted 
to  be  taken  with  eafe  in  confiderable  dofes.  And  it 
may  thus  be  advantageoufly  employed  in  various  affec¬ 
tions  ;  concerning  which  we  have  aheady  had  occafion 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  Chemistry,  n°  617.  (fee 
C  hem  is  try- Index ) ,  and  which  are  to  be  anfwered,  ei¬ 
ther  by  its  a&iori  on  the  flomach,  or  on  the  fyflem  in 
general. 

Adther  julep .  Gen. 

491  Take  of  pure  vitriolic  nather,  two  fcruples  ;  fpring- 

wr.ter,  fix  ounces  ;  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Although  it  is  in  general  proper  that  asther  fliould 
be  diluted  only  when  it  is  to  be  immediately  ufed,  yet 
it  is  fometimes  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  patient  in  the  date  in  which  it  is  to  be 
taken.  In  fuch  inflances  the  prefent  formula  is  a  very 
proper  one;  for  the  addition  of  a  little  mucilage  tends 
both  to  cover  the  pungency  of  the  aether  in  the  mouth, 
and  to  retain  it  in  a  flate  of  mixture  with  the  water. 

A mber  julep,  Gen. 

492  Take  of  tin&ure  of  amber,  two  drams  ;  refined  fugar, 

half  an  ounce;  fpring-water,  fix  ounces.  Mix  them 
according  to  art. 

Under  this  form  the  tin&ure  of  amber  is  fo  far  dilu- 
ted  and  fv/eetened,  as  to  form  an  agreeable  mixture  ; 
and  in  this  manner  it  may  often  be  advantageoufly 
employed  for  countera&ing  nervous  afFeftions,  and  an- 
fwering  thofe  other  purpofes  for  which  we  have  al. 
ready  mentioned  that  this  article  is  had  recourfe  to  in 
pra&ice. 

Saline  mixture,  or  julep,  Suec. 

493  rFake  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  three  drams ;  river- wa¬ 

ter,  half  a  pound.  To  this  lixivium  add,  lemon- 
juice,  half  a  pound,  or  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
faturate  the  alkali ;  fyrup  of  black  currants,  one 
ounce. 

1  his  mixture  is  frequently  prefenbed  in  febrile  dif- 
.  eafes  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  flight  difeharge  by 
the  furface  :  For  where  the  fkin  is  parched  with  great 
increafed  heat,  it  generally  operates  as  a  gentle  diapho¬ 
retic.  It  often  alfo  promotes  a  difeharge  by  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  is  not  unfrequently  employed  to  refliain  vo¬ 
miting.  With  thefe  intentions  it  is  in  daily  ufe  among 
Britifh  pra&itioners,  although  it  has  no  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  from  its  being  entirely  an  extempora¬ 
neous  prescription. 
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Take  of  white  arfenic,  reduced  to  a  fubtile  powder  9'  mPofi 
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fixed  vegetable  alkali,  each  fixty-four  grains  ;  d. 
lulled  water,  half  a  pint.  Put  them  into  a  lloren. 
tine  Hafir,  and  let  this  be  placed  in  a  fand  heat,  fo 
that  the  water  may  boil  gently  till  the  arfenic  be 
completely  diffolved;  then  add  to  the  folution  when 
jmduhalf  an  olmce  of  fpint  of  lavender,  and  as  much 
duhlled  water  as  to  make  the  folution  amouiv  to  a 
pint  by  meafure,  or  fifteen  ounces  and  an  half  by 
weight.  J 

1  or  the  introduction  of  this  remedy  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Dr  Fowler. of  Stafford.  We  have  already 
had  occafion  to  mention  it  in  our  article  Arsenic, 
n°  14.;  fee  alfo  Chemistry,  n°  1266,  See,  .  In  the 
former  of  thefe  places  we  have  obferved,  that  if  it 
be  not  precifely  the  fame,  it  is  at  leafl  fuppofed  to  be 
very  analogous  to  a  remedy  which  has  had  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  fale  in  fome  parts  of  England  under  the  name 
of  the  tajlelefs  ague  drop ;  and  which  has  been  employed 
with  very  great  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  inter- 
mittents.  But  whether  the  prefent  formula  in  any 
degree  approaches  to  the  taftelefs  ague  drop  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  concurring  tefiimony 
of  many  eminent  pra&itioners,  that  it  is  equally  fuc- 
cefsfnl  in  coml)ating  intermittents.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  given  according  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  patient  in  dofes  from  two  to  twenty 
drops,  once,  twice,  or  oftener  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day :  And  its  ufe  has  been  found  to  be  attended  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  although  with  fome  patients  even 
very  fmall  dofes  have  been  found  to  excite  fevere  vo¬ 
miting.  Befides  diflindly  marked  intermittents,  this 
folution  has  alfo  been  fometimes  fuccefsful  in  obflinate 
periodical  headachs,  and  in  cutaneous  affe&ions  of  the 
leprous  kind,  refilling  every  other  mode  of  cure.  And 
perhaps  in  every  cafe  where  arfenic  can  be  employed 
with  fafety  or  advantage  internally,  this  preparation 
is  preferable  to  any  other  with  which  we  are  yet  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Chap  XXIII.  Syrups . 

Syrups  are  faturated  folutions  of  fugar,  made  in  495 
water,  or  watery  or  vinous  infufions,  or  in  juices. 

They  were  formerly  confidered  as  medicines  of  much 
greater  importance  than  they  are  thought  to  be  at 
prefent.  Syrups  and  diflilled  waters  were  for  fome 
ages  ufed  as  the  great  alteratives  ;  infomuch  that  the 
evacuation  of  any  peccant  humour  was  never  attempted 
till  by  a  due  courfe  of  thefe  it  had  firft  been  fuppofed 
to  be  regularly  prepared  for  expulfion.  Hence  arofe 
the  exuberant  eolle&ion  of  both,  which  we  meet  with 
in  pharmacopoeias,  and  like  errors  have  prevailed  in 
each.  As  multitudes  of  diflilled  waters  have  been  com¬ 
pounded  from  materials  unfit  to  give  any  virtue  over 
the  helm  ;  fo  numbers  of  fyrups  have  been  prepared 
from  ingredients,  which  in  this  form  cannot  be  taken 
in  fufficient  dofes  to  exert  their  virtues  ;  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  fyrup  confift  of  fngar,  and  greatefl  part  of 
the  remaining  third  is  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Syrups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  regarded  as  convenient 
vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy;  and  ufed 
3  F  for 
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for  fweetening  draughts  and  juleps,  for  reducing  tlie 
lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  or  ele&uaries,  and 
other  fimilar  purpofes.  Some  likewife  may  not  im* 
properly  be  confidered  as  medicines  themfelves ;  as 
thofe  of  faffron,  buckthorn-berries,  and  feme  others.. 

To  the  chapter  on  Syrups  the  London  college  ift 
their  pharmacopoeia  have  premifed  the  followingge- 
neral  observations. 

In  the  making  of  fyrups,  where  we  have  not  dire&ed 
either  the  weight  of  the  fugar,  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  fhould  be  diffolved,  this  is  to  be  the  rule  : 

Take  of"  double-refined  fugar,  twenty-nine  ounces  ; 
any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint.  Diffolve  the  fugar  in 
the  liquor  in  a  water-bath  ;  then  fet  it  afide  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  take  off  the  icum,  and  pour  off 
the  fyrup  from  the  feces  if  there  be  any. 

The  "following  are  the  general  rules  which  have  com¬ 
monly  been  given  with  refped  to  the  preparation  of 
fyrups. 

I.  All  the  rules  laid  down  for  making  deco&ions  are 
likewife  to  be  obferved  in  the  deco&ions  for  fyrups. 
Vegetables,  both  for  deco&ions  and  infufions,  ought 
to  be  dry,  unlefs  they  are  exprefsly  ordered  other- 


wife. 

II.  In  both  the  (.London  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia?,  only  the  pureft  or  double  refined  fugar  is  al¬ 
lowed. 

In  the  fyrups  prepared  by  boiling,  it  has  been  cu- 
ftomary  to  perform  the  clarification  with  whites  of 
eggs  after  the  fugar  had  been  diffolved  in  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  vegetable.  This  method  is  apparently  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  preparation  ;  fince  not  only  the  impuri¬ 
ties  of  the  fugar  are  thus  difeharged,  but  a  confiderable 
part  likewife  of  the  medicinal  matter,  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  had  before  taken  up  from  the  ingredients,  is  fepa- 
rated  along  with  them.  Nor  indeed  is  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  defpumation  of  the  fugar,  by  itfelf,  very  ad- 
vifable  ;  for  its  purification  by  this  procefs  is  not  fo 
perfed  as  might  be  expe&ed  :  after  it  has  undergone 
this  procefs,  the  refiners  dill  feparate  from  it  a  quantity 
of  oily  matter,  which  is  difagreeable  to  weak  fto- 
macha.  It  appears  therefore  moft  eligible  to  employ 
fine  fugar  for  all  the  fyrups  ;  even  the  purgative  ones 
(which  have  been  ufually  made  with  coarfe  fugar,  as 
fomewhat  coinciding  with  their  intention)  noi  except¬ 
ed  ;  for,  as  purgative  medicines  are  in  general  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  the  ftomach,  it  is  certainly  improper  to  employ 
an  addition  which  increafes  their  ofFenfivenefs. 

III.  Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar  is  not  expreffed, 
twenty-nine  ounces  are  to  be  taken  in  every  pint 
of  liquor.  The  fugar  is  to  be  reduced  into  powder, 
and  diffolved  in  the  liquor  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  unlefs  ordered  otherwife. 


Although  in  the  formula  of  feveral  of  the  fyrups,  a 
double  weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  liquor  is  di¬ 
rected,  yet  lefs  will  generally  be  fuflicient.  Firft, 
therefore,  diffolve  in  the  liquor  an  equal  weight  of 
fugar,  then  gradually  add  fome  more  in  powder,  till 
a  little  remains  undiffolved  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
to  be  afterwards  incorporated  by  fetting  the  fyrup 
in  a  water-bath. 

The  quantity  of  fugar  fhould  he  as  much  as  the  li¬ 
quor  is  capable  of  keeping  diffo’ved  in  the  cold  :  if 
there  is  more,  a  part  of  it  will  feparate,  and  concrete 
iatp  eryftals  or  candy  \  if  kfs,  the  fyrup  will  be  fub- 
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jc&  to  ferment,  efpecially  in  warm  weather,  and  change  Prepara- 
into  a  vinous  or  four  liquor.  If  in  cryftaliizing,  only  ^or's  an^ 
the  fuperfluous  fugar  be  feparated,  it  would  be  of  notfo^P°U 
inconvenience  ;  but  when  part  of  the  fugar  has  can-  « 

died,  the  remaining  fyrup  19  found  to  have  an  under 
proportion,  and  is  as  fubjeCl  to  fermentation  as  if  it 
had  wanted  fugar  at  firfl. 

IV.  Copper- veffels,  unlefs  they  be  well  tinned,  fhouhl 
not  be  emp-oyed  in  the  making  of  acid  fyrups,  or 
fuch  as  are  compofed  of  the  juices  of  fruits. 

The  confedioners,  who  are  the  mofl  dexterous 
people  at  thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  frequently  new-tinning  their  veffels,  rarely 
make  ufe  of  any  other  than  copper  ones  lintinned,  in 
the  preparation  even  of  the  n.oft  acid  fyrups,  as  of 
oranges  and  lemons.  Nevcrthclefs,  by  taking  due  care 
that  their  coppers  be  well  icoured  and  perfectly  clean, 
and  that  the  fyrup  remain  no  longer  in  them  than  is 
abfolutely  neceffary,  they  avoid  giving  it  any  ill  tafte 
or  quality  from  the  metal.  This  praClice,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  to  the  apothe¬ 
cary. 

V.  The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  be  fet  by  till  next 
day;  if  any  faccharine  cruft  appears  upon  the  fur- 
face  it  is  to  be  taken  off. 


Syrup  of  vinegar.  E. 

Take  of  vinegar,  two  pounds  and  an  half ;  refined  fit-  496 
gar,  three  pounds  and  an  half.  Boil  them  till  a  fy¬ 
rup  be  formed. 

This  is  to  be  confidered  as  fimple  fyrup  merely  aci¬ 
dulated,  and  is  by  no  means  unpleafant.  It  is  often 
employed  in  mucilaginous  mixtures  and  the  like  ;  and 
on  account  of  its  cheapnefs  it  is  often  preferred  to  fy¬ 
rup  of  lemons. 


Syrup  of  marfhmallow. 

Take  of  frefh  root  of  marfhmallow,  bruifed,  one  pound ;  497 

double-refined  fugar,  four  pounds  ;  diftilled  water, 
one  gallon.  Boil  the  water  with  the  marfhmallow 
root  to  one  half,  and  prefs  out  the  liquor  when  cold. 

Set  it  by  twelve  hours  ;  and,  after  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Add  the  fugar,  and 
boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix  pounds.  L. 

Take  of  marfhmallow  roots,  fomewhat  dried,  nine 
ounces;  water,  ten  pounds )  pureft  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the  confumption 
of  one  half,  and  drain  the  liquor,  ftrongly  expreffing 
it.  Suffer  the  {trained  liquor  to  reft  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided  ;  and  when  it  is  free  from  the  dregs, 
add  the  fugar ;  then  boil  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup.  E . 

The  fyrup  of  marfhmallows  feems  to  have  been  a 
fort  of  favourite  among  difpenfatory  writers,  who  have 
taken  great  paina  to  alter  and  amend  it,  but  have  been 
wonderfully  tender  in  retrenching  any  of  its  articles. 

In  the  laft  prefcrfption,  it  is  lopt  of  its  fuperfluities, 
without  any  injury  to  its  virtues.  It  is  ufe d  chiefly  in 
nephritic  cafes,  for  fweetening  emollient  decoctions, 
and  the  like  :  of  itfelf  it  can  do  little  fervice,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  high  opinion  which  fome  have  entertained 
of  it ;  for  what  can  be  expe&ed  from  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup,  when  the  decodlion,  from 
which  two  or  three  pounds  are  made,  may  be  taken 
at  a  draught  or  two?  It  is  fometijnes  ufeful  in  tickling 

coughs* 
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Prepara.  coughs,  by  invifcating  irritating  matter  diftilling  in 

Compofi-  the  fauces  :  in  tl,is  wa7  !t  fometiraes  affords  confiier- 
tions.  able  relief. 

Syrup  of  clove  July  flower. 

498  Take  of  frefh  clove  July-flowers,  the  heels  being  cut 
off,  two  pounds;  boiling  diftilied  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  the  flowers  for  twelve  hours  in  a  glafs 
veffel;  and  in  the  (trained  liquor  diflolve  the  double- 
refined  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup.  L. 
Take  of  clove  July-flowers,  frefh  gathered  and  freed 
from  the  heels,  one  pound  ;  pureft  fugar,  feven 
pounds  and  a  quarter ;  boiling  water,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  flowers  in  the  water  for  a  night;  then 
to  the  (trained  liquor  add  the  fugar  previoiifly  beat, 
and  diflolve  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  to  make  the  whole 
into  a  fyrup.  E . 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  a  fine  red 
colour  ;  and  for  thefe  it  is  chiefly  valued.  Some  have 
fubftituted  for  it  one  eafily  preparable  at  feafons  when 
the  flowers  are  not  to  be  procured  ;  an  ounce  of  clove 
fpice  is  infufed  for  fome  days  in  twelve  ounces  of  white 
wine,  the  liquor  drained,  and,  with  the  add-on  of 
twenty  ounces  of  fugar,  boiled  to  a  proper  confidence; 

little  cochineal  renders  the  colour  of  this  fyrup  ex¬ 
actly  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  clove  July- 
flower  ;  and  its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
not  fo  pleafant.  The  abufe  may  be  readily  dete&ed 
by  adding  to  a  little  of  the  fyrup  fome  alkaline  fait  or 
ley  ;  which  will  change  the  genuine  fyrup  to  a  green 
colour ;  but  in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make  no  fuch 
alteration,  only  varying  the  (hade  of  the  red. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  a  principal  quality 
in  this  fyrup,  no  force  in  the  way  of  expreffion  fhould 
be  ufed  in  feparating  the  liquor  from  the  flowers. 
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quarter  of  white  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a  fy-  Prepara- 
rup  with  a  gentle  heat.  E.  1  tionsanl 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  particularly  necelTary  that5°rap°ri' 

the  fugar  be  previoufly  powdered,  and  diffolved  in  the  _Ii _ _j 

lrtfuuon  with  as  gentle  a  heat  as  poffible,  to  prevent 
the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  peel.  With 
thefe  cautions,  the  fyrup  proves  a  very  elegant  and 
agreeable  one,  polTeffing  great  fhare  of  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  orange-peel. 

Syrup  of  faffron .  L. 

Take  of  faffron,  one  ounce;  boiling  diftilied  water,  cor 
one  pint.  Macerate  the  faffron,  in  the  water,  for 
twelve  hours,  in  a  elofe  veffel ;  and  diffolve  double- 
refined  fugar  in  the  (trained  liquor,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  fyrup.  ; 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for  making  a  fyrup,  as  in 
this  form  a  fufneient  dofe  of  it  is  contained  in  a  rea- 
fonable  eompafs.  This  fyrup  is  at  prefent  frequently 
prefcribed  ;  it  is  a  pleafant  cordial,  and  gives  a  flue 
colour  to  juleps. 

Syrup  of  lemon-juice . 

Take  of  lemon-juice,  ftrained,  after  the  feces  have  fub- 
ii Jed,  two  pints;  double-refined  fugar,  fifty  ounces. 

Diffolve  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  juice  of  lemons,  fuffered  to  Hand  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  and  afterwards  ft  rained,  two  pounds 
and  a  half;  double-refined  fugar,  fifty  ounces.  DiC. 
folve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  l'o  as  to  make  a  fyrup. 

E. 

Syrup  of  mulberry  juice.  L.  * 

Syrup  of  rafpberry  juice.  L. 
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Syrup  of  colchicum.  E. 

499  Take  of  colchicum  root,  frefli  and  fucculent,  cut  into 

fmali  pieces,  one  ounce  ;  vinegar,  fixteen  ounces  ; 
pureft  fugar,  twenty-fix  ounces.  Macerate  the  root 
in  the  vinegar  two  days,  now  and  then  (baking  the 
veffel ;  then  ftrain  it  with  a  gentle  preffure.  To 
the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a  little, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  feems  to  be  the  beft  preparation  of  the 
colchicum  ;  great  care  i3  required  to  take  up  this  root 
in  the  proper  feafon  ;  and  from  errors  of  this  kind  we 
are  to  aferibe  the  uncertainty  in  the  effedfts  of  this  me¬ 
dicine  as  found  in  the  (hops. 

,  The  fyrup  of  colchicum  is  often  fuccefsfully  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  diuretic,  and  may  be  taken  from  a  dram  or 
two  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  or  more. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel. 

500  outer-rind  of  Seville-oranges,  eight 
ounces;  boiling  diftilied  water,  five  pints.  Macerate 
for  twelve  hours  in  a  dofe  veffel ;  and  in  the  ftrain¬ 
ed  liquor  diffolve  double-refined  fugar  to  make  a 
fyrup.  *  L. 

Take  of  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange  peel  frefh,  fix 
ounces  ;  boiling  water,  three  pounds.  Infufe  them 
for  a  night  in  a  elofe  veffel  ;  then  ftrain  the  liquor; 
let  it  (land  to  fettle  ?  and  having  poured  it  off  clear 
from  the  fediment,  diffolve  in  it  four  pounds  and*a 


Syrup  of  black  currants .  L. 

Thefe  three  are  direded  by  the  London  college  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  fyrup  of  lemons, 
which  immediately  precedes  them. 

All  thefe  four  are  very  pleafant  cooling  fyrups  ; 
and  with  this  intention  they  are  occafionally  ufed  in 
draughts  and  juleps,  for  quenching  third,  abating  heat, 

&c.  in  bilious  or  inflammatory  diftempers.  They  are 
fometimes  likewife  employed  in  gargarifms  for  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 

Syrup  of  the  white  poppy .  L. 

Take  of  the  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried,  and  the  505 
feeds  taken  out,  three  pounds  and  an  half ;  double- 
refined  fugar,  fix  pounds  ;  diftilied  water,  eight  gal¬ 
lons.  Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  then  boil  them 
in  the  water,  to  three  gallons,  in  a  water-bath  fa- 
turated  with  fea-falt,  and  prefs  out  the  liquor.  Re¬ 
duce  this  by  boiling  to  about  the  meafure  of  four 
pints,  and  ftrain  it  while  hot,  firft  through  a  fieve, 
then  through  a  thin  woollen  doth,  and  fet  it  afide 
for  twelve  hours,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide.  Boil 
the  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  feces,  to  three  pints, 
and  diffolve  the  fugar  in  it  that  it  may  be  made  a 
fyrup. 

Syrup  of  white  poppies,  or  of  meconium ,  commonly  called 
diacodium .  E. 

Take  of  white  poppy  heads,  dried,  and  freed  from  the 
3  F  2  feeds, 
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feeds  ,*  two  pounds ;  boiling- water,  thirty  pounds  ; 
pureft  fugr.r,  four  pounds.  Macerate  the  bruifed 
heads  in  the  water  for  a  night ;  next  boil  till  only 
onc-third  part  of  the  liquor  remain  ;  then  drain  it, 
exprefiing  it  Arougly.  Boil  the  drained  liquor  to 
the  confumption  of  one  half,  and  drain  again;  laflly, 
add  the  fugar,  and  boil  to  a  fyrup.  It  may  alfo  be. 
made  by  diffolving  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
fimple  fyrup,  one  dram  of  the  extract  of  white 
poppies. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with  the  opiate  matter  of 
the  poppy  heads,  is  given  to  children  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  drams ;  to  adults  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  eafing  pain,  procuring  red, 
and  anfvvering  the  other  intentions  of  mild  opiates. 
Particular  care  is  requifite  in  its  preparation,  that  it 
may  be  always  made,  as  nearly  as  pollible,  of  the  fame 
firength  ;  and  accordingly  the  colleges  have  been  very 
minute  in  their  defcription  of  the  prccefs. 

Syrup  of  the  red  poppy .  L. 

Take  of  the  frefli  flowers  of  the  wild  or  red  poppy, 
four  pounds ;  boiling  diddled  water,  four  pints  and 
an  half.  Put  the  flowers  by  degrees  into  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  a  water  bath,  condantly  dirring  them. 
Alter  this,  the  reflel  being  taken  out  of  the  bath, 
mac  rate  for  twelve  hours  ;  then  prefs  out  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  fet  it  apart,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide. 
JLadly,  make  it  into  a  fyrup,  with  double  refined 
fugar. 

The  defign  of  putting  the  flowers  into  boiling  water 
in  a  water  bath  is,  that  they  may  be  a  little  fcalded, 
fo  as  to  (brink  enough  to  be  all  iinmerged  in  the  water; 
without  this  artifice  they  can  fcarcely  be  all  got  in  : 
lut  they  are  no  longer  to  be  continued  over  the  fire 
than  till  this  effedl  is  produced,  led  the  liquor  become 
too  thick,  and  the  fyrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recommended  in  diforders  of 
the  bread,  coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  pleurifies,  and 
other  difeafes,  both  as  an  emollient  and  as  an  opiate. 
It  is  one  of  the  lighted  of  the  opiate  medicines  ;  and 
in  this  refpedi  fo  weak,  that  fome  have  doubted  of  its 
having  any  anodyne  quality.  We  indeed  prefume, 
that  it  might  be  very  fafely  fuperfeded  altogether  ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  now  no  place  either  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  or  fome  of  the  bed  foreign 
ones,  though  dill  retained  by  the  London  college. 

Rofe  fyrup .  L. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  damafk  rofe,  feven 
ounces  ;  double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds ;  boiling 
diddled  water,  four  pints.  Macerate  the  rofe  leaves 
in  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  drain.  Evaporate 
the  drained  liquor  to  two  pints  and  an  half,  and  add 
the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

Syrup  cf  pale  rofes .  E. 

Take  of  pale  rofes,  frefh  gathered,  one  pound  ;  boiling 
water,  four  pounds  ;  white  fugar,  three  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a  night ;  then 
to  the  liquor  drained,  and  freed  from  the  dregs,  add 
the  fugar  ;  and  boil  them  into  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made  from  the  liquor  re¬ 
maining  after  the  diflillation  of  rofe-water  depurated 
from  its  feces. 
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The  liquor  remaining  after  the  diflillation  of  rofes  Prepara- 
(provided  the  dill  has  been  perfe&ly  clean)  is  as  pro-  t*0115  and 
per  for  making  this  fyrup  as  a  frefh  infufion  ;  for  the 
didillation  only  collets  thofe  volatile  parts  which  are  tlons< 
difiipated  in  the  air  while  the  infufion  is  boiling  to  its 
confidence.  This  fyrup  is  an  agreeable  and  mild  pur¬ 
gative  for  children,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  fpoonful  or  a 
fpoonful.  It  likewife  proves  gently  laxative  to  adults; 
an  1  with  thi3  intention  may  be  of  fervice  in  codive 
habits.  Its  principle  ufe  is  in  folutive  glyders. 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes .  E. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  feven  ounces  ;  white  fugar,  50 6 

fix  pounds  ;  boiling  water,  five  pounds.  Infufe  the 
rofes  in  the  water  for  a  night,  then  boil  them  a 
little  ;  drain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding  to  it  the 
fugar,  boil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be  mildly  adringent ;  but 
is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour.  The 
London  college  have  omitted  it,  having  retained  otheiai 
at  lead  equal  to  it  in  that  refpedt. 

Syrup  of  f quills .  E. 

Take  of  vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds ;  white  fugar, 
three  pounds  and  a  half.  Make  them  into  a  fyrup 
with,  a  gentle  heat. 

This  fyrup  was  formerly  prepared  with  fome  fpices, 
intended  to  alleviate  the  offenfivenefs  ©f  the  fquills. 

But  while  they  had  not  this  effedl,  they  often  counter¬ 
acted  the  intention  in  view,  and  are  therefore  omitted. 

It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  dofes  of  a  fpoonful  or  two,  for 
promoting  expectoration,  which  it  does  very  power¬ 
fully. 

Simple  or  common  fyrup .  E. 

Take  of  purefl  fugar,  fifteen  parts  ;  water,  eight  parts.  508 
Let  the  fugar  be  difiolved  by  a  gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  a  plain  liquid  fweet,  void  of 
flavour  or  colour.  It  is  convenient  for  fundry  pur- 
pofes  where  thefe  qualities  are  not  wanted,  or  would 
be  exceptionable. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn . 

Take  of  the  juice  of  ripe  and  frefh  buckthorn  berries,  50$ 
one  gallon;  ginger,  bruifed,  one  ounce;  all  fpicc, 
powdered,  one  ounce  and  an  half  ;  double-refined 
fugar,  feven  pounds.  Set  by  the  juice  for  fome 
days,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide,  and  drain.  Mace¬ 
rate  the  ginger  and  all-fpice  in  a  pint  of  the  drained 
juice  for  four  hours,  and  drain.  Boil  away  the  re 
of  the  juice  to  three  pints  ;  then  add  that  part  of 
the  juice  in  which  the  ginger  and  all-fpice  have  been 
macerated  ;  and,  laftly,  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  fyrup.  L . 

Take  of  juice  of  the  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  depu¬ 
rated,  feven  pounds  ana  a  half ;  white  fugar,  three 
pounds  and  a  half.  Boil  them  to  the  confidence  of 
a  fyrup.  E . 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  dofes  of  three  or  four 
fpoonfuls,  operate  as  brifk  cathartics.  The  principal 
inconveniences  attending  them  are,  their  being  very 
unpleafant,  and  their  occafioning  a  thirfl  and  drynefs 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent  gripes. 

Thefe  effefta  may  be  prevented  by  drinking  freely  of 

water-. 
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water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids,  during  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  ungratefulnefs  of  the  buckthorn  is  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  remedied  in  the  firft  of  the  above  pre- 
fcriptions  by  the  addition  of  aromatics,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fcnrcely  fuffxcient  for  that  purpofe.  The 
fecond  alfo  had  formerly  an  aromatic  material  for  the 
fame  intention,  a  dram  of  the  effential  oil  of  clove3 ; 
which  being  found  ineffectual,  is  now  rejefled. 
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Syrup  of  balfam  of  'Tolu.  L. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces  ;  di drilled 
water,  three  pints.  Boil  lor  two  hours.  Mix  \yith 
the  liquor,  ftrained  after  it  is  cold,  the  double-refined 
fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 


Ba/famlc  fyrup.  E. 

Take  of  fimple  fyrup,  juft  made,  and  warm  from  the 
fi.e,  two  pounds;  tinCture  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one 
ounce.  When  the  fyrup  has  grown  almoft  cold, 
ftir  into  it  the  tin&ure,  by  little  at  a  time,  agitating 
them  well  together  till  perfe&ly  united. 

This  laft  method  of  making  the  balfamic  fyrup  was 
dropt  in  one  of  the  preceding  editions  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia,  on  a  complaint  that  the  fpirit 
fpoiled  the  tafte  of  the  fyrup  ;  which  it  did  in  a  great 
degree  when  the  tin&ure  was  drawn  with  malt  fpirit®, 
the  naufeous  oil  which  all  the  common  malt  fpirits  are 
accompanied  with  communicating  that  qual.ty  ;  and 
this  was  particularly  the  cafe  when  the  fpirituous  part 
was  evaporated  from  the  fyiup,  as  was  directed  in  the 
former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  Par¬ 
ticular  care  therefore  fhould  be  taken  that  the  fpirit 
employed  for  making  the  tin&ure  be  perfe&ly  clean, 
and  well  redlified  from  all  ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers  of  the  two  foregoing 
proce(Te8  feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  different.  In 
the  firft,  the  more  fubtile  and  fragrant  parts  of  the 
balfam  are  extra&ed  from  the  groffer  refinous  matter, 
and  alone  retained  in  the  fyrup  :  the  other  fyrup  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  balfam  in  larger  quan¬ 
tity.  They  are  both  moderately  impregnated  with 
the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacopoeias  a  fyrup  of  this  kind  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  tinflure  of  balfam  of  Peru,  with  rofe- 
water,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar. 

Syrup  of  violets. 

Take  of  the  frefh  petals  of  the  violet,  two  pounds; 
boiling  diftilted  water,  five  pints.  Macerate  for  24 
hours;  afterwards  flrain  the  liquor,  without  prefling, 
through  thin  linen.  Add  refined  fugar,  that  it  may 
be  made  a  fyrup.  L. 

Take  of  frefh  violets,  one  pound  ;  boiling  water,  four 
pounds  ;  pureft;  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a  half. 
Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for  24  hours  in  a 
glafs,  or  at  leaft  a  glazed  earthen  veffel,  clofe  co¬ 
vered  ;  then  flrain  without  expreflion,  and  to  the 
ftrained  liquor  aid  the  fugar  powdered,  and  make 
into  a  fyrup.  E. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour ;  and  in 
the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  children 
gently  laxative.  It  is  apt  to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  ele¬ 
gant  blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued ;  and 


hence,  fome  have  been  induced  to  counterfeit  it  with Prapanu 
materials  whofe  colour  is  more  permanent.  This  abufetl,ons  anf* 
may  be  readily  difeovered,  by  adding  ton  little  of  the^™^0*1" 

fufpedlei  fyrup  any  acid  or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the  , ,  _ » 

fyrup  be  genuine,  the  acid  will  change  its  blue  colour 
to  a  red,  and  the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a  green  ;  but 
if  counterfeit,  thefe  changes  will  not  happen.  It  is 
obvious,  from  this  mutability  of  the  colour  of  the  vio¬ 
let,  that  the  preferiber  would  be  deceived  if  he  fhould 
expe<ft  to  give  any  blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized 
juleps  or  mixtures  by  the  addition  of  the  blue  fyrup. 

Syrup  of  finger. 

Take  of  ginger,  bruifed,  four  ounces  ;  boiling  diflilled  51.5 
water,  three  pints.  Macerate  for  four  hours,  and 
[train  ;  then  add  refined  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made 
a  fyrup.  L . 

Take  of  powdered  ginger,  three  ounce8  ;  boiling  water, 
four  pounds ;  pureft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a  half. 
Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  in  a  clofe  veffel 
for  24  hours ;  thep  to  the  liquor,  drained  and  freed 
from  the  feces,  add  the  pondered  fugar,  and  make 
them  into  a  fyrup.  E. 

Thefe  are  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  fyrups, 
l'ghtiy  impregnated  with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of 
the  ginger. 

Acid  of  fyrup.  Gen. 

Take  of  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  two  drams;  fyrup  of  5*3 
lemen3,  fix  ounces.  Mix  them. 

Where  we  wifh  to  obtain  a  fyrup,  not  only  ftrongly 
acidulated,  but  alto  powerfully  aftrmgent,  this  formula 
may  be  confidered  as  well  fuitcd  to  anfwer  the  pur¬ 
pofe. 

Alkaline  fyrup*  Gen. 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar,  three  drams ;  fimple  fyrup,  fix  5x4. 
ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  this  fyrup  we  have  in  fome  degree  the  converfe 
of  the  preceding ;  and  it  may  be  iilefully  employed 
either  for  the  deftru&ion  of  acid  in  the  ftomaeh,  or 
for  the  formation  of  neutral  or  effervefcent  mixtures. 

Syrup  of  garlic.  Suec. 

Take  of  the  frefh  root  of  garlic,  fticed,  one  pound  ;  5Z 
boiling  water,  two  pounds.  Macerate  them  in  a 
clofe  veffel  for  an  hour.  Add  to  the  ftrained  liquor, 
refined  fugar,  two  pounds.  Boil  them  to  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  formerly  held  a  place  in  our  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  and  was  recommended  for  promoting  expecto¬ 
ration  in  cafes  of  chronic  catarrh  and  other  affe&iona 
of  the  bread  :  but,  as  well  as  the  oxymel  of  garlic,  it 
is  now  ban i filed  from  them  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  fame  intentions  may  in  general  be  an- 
fwered  by  lefs  difagreeable  medicines.  Yet  where  we 
wifh  to  employ  garlic  in  a  watery  menftruum,.  this  for¬ 
mula  is  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  under  which  it  can  be 
exhibited. 

Syrup  of  almonds.  Suec. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  one  pound;  bitter  almonds,  51& 
two  dram9.  Let  the  almonds  be  blanched  and  beat 
in  a  ftone  mortar  with  a  wooden  peftle  ;  then  by 
degrees  add  barley-water,  two  pounds ;  flrain  the. 

liquor. 
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liquor,  and  form  it  into  a  fyrup,  with  as  much 
double- refined  fugar  as  may  be  neceffary. 

The  agreeable  flavour  of  the  almonds  is  in  this  for¬ 
mula  communicated  to  a  fyrup,  which  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  employed  to  fweeten  mixtures,  or  to  form  a 
pleafant  drink  when  diffufed  in  water  ;  and  the  flavour 
is  not  a  little  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  bitter  almonds  here  dire&ed.  But  even 
thefe  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  communicate  any  adlive 
quality  to  this  fyrup,  as  they  are  employed  in  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  :  and  ftill  lefs  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
fweet  almonds,  which  can  communicate  little  more  to 
the  fyrup  than  their  mild  oil. 
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however,  any  very  peculiar  advantage  over  fugar,  and^repara- 
it  is  liable  to  many  inconveniences  which  fugar  is  freetJons  anf* 
from :  in  particular,  it  is  much  more  liable  to 
fermentation,  and  m  many  conflitutions  produces  _j 

gripes,  and  often  violent  effedls.  The  Edinburgh 
college  have  therefore  rejected  the  whole  of  the  oxy- 
mds  from  their  laft  edition  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  And 
the  number  of  preparations  with  honey  in  moft  of  the 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  is  now  much  diminifhed.  Still, 
however,  there  are  feveral  much  employed  by  prac¬ 
titioners  of  eminence  j  and  of  courfe  retained  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 


Honey  of  rofes.  m  L. 


Syrup  of  cinnamon .  RofI*. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruifed,  five  ounces;  fpirituou3 
cinnamon  water,  two  pounds.  Digeft  them  in  a 
clofe  glafs  veffel  for  24  hours  ;  then  add  to  the 
flrained  liquor  double  refined  fugar,  three  pounds. 
Boil  it  to  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  cinna¬ 
mon  ;  and  where  we  wifh  to  fweeten  any  mixture,  at 
the  fame  time  adding  to  it  an  agreeable  aromatic,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  beft  articles  we  can  employ. 

Emetic  fyrup.  Brun. 

518  Take  of  glafs  of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  two  drams; 

Rhenifh  wine,  twelve  ounces.  Let  them  be  digefted 
for  three  days  in  a  gentle  heat ;  then  ftrain  the  liquor 
through  paper,  and  mix  with  the  flrained  liquor  30 
ounces  of  double-refined  fugar.  Let  it  be  formed 
into  a  fyrup,  and  kept  in  a  clofe  vefiel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fyrup  being  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  the  emetic  quality  of  the  antimony; 
and  it  will  at  leaft  have  fo  far  the  advantage  of  being 
very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  that  it  may  be  readily  ta¬ 
ken  by  very  young  people.  But  every  good  effect  to 
be  obtained  from  it  may  be  had  with  more  certainty, 
by  adding  to  fimple  fyrup  any  quantity  that  may  be 
thought  neceffary  of  the  antimoniai  tartar  previoufly 
diffolved  in  a  fmall  proportion  of  water. 

Syrup  of  quickfilver.  Suec. 

519  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  dram;  gum  arabic, 

three  drams;  rofe-water,  as  much  as  fufficient  for 
reducing  the  gum  to  a  mucus.  Let  them  be  rubbed 
in  a  mortar  till  the  quickfilver  totally  difappears ; 
then  by  degrees  mix  with  it  fimple  fyrup,  four 
ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a  preparation  fimilar  to  the  mercu¬ 
rial  folution  of  Dr  Plenck  formerly  mentioned ;  and 
which,  while  it  does  not  poffefs  any  other  advantage 
than  mere  fweetnefs  of  tafte,  is  liable  to  the  objediong 
formerly  urged  againft  that  preparation. 

Chap.  XXIV.  Medicated  Honeys . 

,£20  The  more  fixed  parts  of  vegetables,  diffolved  in 
watery  liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred  into  honey, 
by  mixing  the  honey  with  the  watery  deco&icn  or 
juice  of  the  plant,  and  boiling  them  together  till  the 
aqueous^  part  has  exhaled,  and  the  honey  remains  of 
Us  original  confiftence.  Honey  has  not  probably, 


Take  of  dried  red  rofe-buds,  with  the  heels  cut  off,  r2% 
four  ounces  ;  boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints  ; 
clarified  honey,  five  pounds.  Macerate  the  rofe 
leaves  in  the  water  for  fix  hours ;  then  mix  the 
honey  with  the  ftrained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture 
to  the  tliicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

This  preparation  13  not  unfrequently  ufed  as  a  mild 
cooling  detergent,  particularly  in  gargarifms  for  ulce¬ 
rations  and  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  tonfila. 

The  rofe-buds  here  ufed  fhould  be  haftily  dried  :  the 
defign  of  doing  fo  is,  that  they  may  the  better  prefer ve 
their  aftringency.  ,  h  I 

Honey  of  f quills.  L. 

Take  of  clarified  honey,  three  pounds;  tindture  of  C2Z 
fquills’,  two  pints.  Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veffel  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

rhe  honey  will  here  he  impregnated  with  all  the 
adlive  parts  of  the  fquills  which  the  tindfure  before 
contained,  and  may  be  employed  as  an  ufeful  expedfo- 
rant  or  diuretic. 

Oxymel  of  verdigrife.  L. 

Take  of  prepared  verdegrife,  one  ounce  ;  vinegar, feven  r2  a 

ounces  ;  clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces.  Diffolve 
the  verdegrife  in  the  vinegar,  and  ftrain  it  through 
linen  ;  then  add  the  honey,  and  boil  the  whole  to  a 
proper  thicknefs. 

This  is  an  improvement  of  what  was  formerly  known 
in  our  pharmacopoeias  under  the  title  of  mel  jEgyptia- 
cum;  which,  however,  was,  as  then  prepared?  very 
uncertain  with  refpedl  to  ftrength.  It  is  ufed  only 
externally  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  keeping  down 
fungous  flefh.  It  is  alfo  often  ferviceable  in  venereal 
ulceiations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  But  there  is 
fome  danger  from  its  application  to  places  from  the 
fituation  of  which  it  is  apt  to  be  fwallowed  ;  for  even 
a  fmall  quantity  of  verdegrife  pafiing  into  the  ftomach 

rr/r^n^)e  Proau(^ve  diftreffing,  if  not  deleterious, 
effedts. 

Oxymel  of  meado  w  fajfron.  L. 

Take  of  the  frefa  root  of  meadow-faffron,  cut  into  £24 
thin  flices,  one  ounce;  diftilled  vinegar,  one  pint; 
clarified  honey,  two  pounds.  Macerate  the  root 
of  meadow-faffron  with  the  vinegar,  in  a  ghfs  veffel, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  for  48  hours.  Strain  the  liquor, 
preffed  out  ftrongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the 
honey.  Laftly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  ftir- 
ring  it  with  a  wooden  ipooo,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 
fyrup. 

8  This 
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I’rej  ara-  This  oxymel  may  be  confidered  as  very  analogous  to 
Compofi  t^le  fyruP  °f  c°lchicum,  oi  which  we  have  already  made 
tions  f°mc  o!  Nervations.  Under  this  form  it  was  firft  intro- 

-  duced  by  Dr  Stoerk.  And  although  with  certain 

conftitutions  the  fyrup  is  unqueftionably  preferable, 
yet  it  well  deferves  a  place  in  our  pharmacopceias,  as 
being  an  adlive  medicine. 

Oxymel  of f quills.  L. 

$2$  Take  of  clarified  honey,  three  pounds;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  two  pints.  Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veffeh  with 
a  flow  fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

The  honey  was  formerly  employed  for  this  prepa¬ 
ration  unclarified,  and  the  fcum,  which  in  fuch  cafes 
arifes  in  the  boiling,  taken  off:  by  this  means  the  im¬ 
purities  of  the  honey  were  difeharged  ;  but  fome  of  the 
medicinal  parts  of  the  fquilb,  with  which  the  vinegar 
was  impregnated,  were  alfo  fe  para  ted.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  college  of  London  have  now  jndicioufly  ordered 
the  honey  for  all  thefe  kinds  of  preparations  to  be 
previoufiy  clarified  by  itfelf. 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  an  ufeful  aperient,  detergent, 
and  expe&orant,  and  of  great  fervice  in  humoral  afth- 
mas;  coughs,  and  other  diforders  where  thick  phlegm 
abounds.  It  is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drams, 
along  with  fome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  cinnamon, 
to  prevent  the  great  naufea  which  it  would  otherwife 
be  apt  to  excice.  In  large  dofes  it  proves  emetic. 

Simple  oxymel .  L. 

526  Take  of  clarified  honey,  two  pounds  ;  diftilled  vinegar, 

one  pint  Boil  them  in  a  glafi,  vefiel,  with  a  How 
fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

This  preparation  maybe  confidered  as  analogous  to 
the  /yrupus  aceti  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It 
is  not  inferior  in  efficacy  to  many  more  elaborate  cona- 
pofitions.  It  is  an  agreeable,  mild,  cooling  medicine. 
It  is  often  ufed  in  cooling  detergent  gargarifms,  and 
not  unfrequently  as  an  expedlorant. 

Oxymel  of  garlic .  Dan. 

527  Take  of  garlic,  cut  in  fiices,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 

caraway  feeds,  fweet  fennel  feeds,  each  two  drams  ; 
clarified  honey,  ten  ounces  ;  vinegar,  half  a  pint. 
Boil  the  vinegar  for  a  little  time,  with  the  feeds 
bruifed,  in  a  glazed  earthen  vefiel ;  then  add  the 
garlic,  and  cover  the  vefiel  clofe  ;  when  grown  cold, 
prefs  out  the  liquor,  and  difiolve  in  it  the  honey  by 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath. 

This  oxymel  is  recommended  for  attenuating  vifeid 
juices,  promoting  expe&oration,  and  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general.  It  is  doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  confi- 
derable  efficacy,  though  very  unpleafant,  the  flavour 
of  the  garlic  prevailing  notwithftanding  the  addition 
of  the  aromatic  feeds. 

Pe floral  oxymel.  J3run. 

J28  Take  of  elecampane  roots,  one  ounce;  orris  root,  half 
an  ounce ;  gum  ammoniac,  one  ounce ;  vinegar, 
half  a  pint ;  clarified  honey,  one  pound  ;  water, 
three  pints.  Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one  third  is  wafted  ;  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor ;  let  it  ftand  to  fettle ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  poured  it  off  clear  from  the  feces,  add  to  it 
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the  honey  and  the  ammoniac,  previoufiy  difiolved  in  Prepara- 

the  vinegar.  Mix  them  together,  by  gently  boiling ti(,ns  and 

them.  6  1  B  3  *  Compofi- 

1  he  title  of  this  compofition  exprefles  its  medical  --  — 
virtues.  It  is  defigned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the  bread: 
that  proceed  from  a  load  of  vifeid  phlegm,  and  ob- 
flru&ions  of  the  pulmonary  vefiels.  Two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  may  be  taktn  ev£ry  night  and  morning,  and 
continued  for  fome  time. 

Chap.  XXV.  Powders . 

This  form  receives  fuch  materials  only  as  are  ca-  S2% 
pable  of  being  fufficiently  dried  to  become  pulverifable 
without  the  lofs  of  their  virtue.  There  are  many  fub¬ 
ftances,  however,  of  this  kind,  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
veniently  taken  in  powder  :  bitter,  acrid,  fetid  drugs, 
are  too  difagreeable  ;  emollient  and  mucilaginous  herbs 
and  roots  are  too  bulky  ;  pure  gums  cohere,  and  be¬ 
come  tenacious  in  the  mouth  ;  fixed  alkaline  falts  li¬ 
quefy  on  expofing  the  compofition  to  the  air  ;  and 
volatile  alkalis  exhale.  Many  of  the  aromatics,  too, 
fuffer.  a  greater  lofs  of  their  odorous  principle  when 
kept  in  powder;  as  in  that  form  they  no  doubt  expofe 
a  much  larger  furface  to  the  air. 

#  The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extemporaneous  preferip- 
tion,  is  generally  about  half  a  dram  :  it  rarely  exceeds 
a  whole  dram,  and  is  not  often  lffs  than  a  fcruple. 
Snbftances  which  produce  poweiful  effe&s  in  fmaller 
dofes  are  not  trufted  to  this  form,  unlefs  their  bulk  be 
incieafed  by  additions  of  lefs  efficacy  ;  thofe  which  re-- 
quire  to  be  given  in  larger  ones  are  better  fitted  for 
other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the  lighter  powders  is 
any  agreeable  thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  powders, 
particularly  thofe  prepared  from  metallic  fubftances, 
require  a  more  confident  vehicle,  aa  fyrups ;  for  from 
thin  ones  they  foon  fubfide.  Refinous  fubftances  like- 
wife  are  moil  commodioufly  taken  in  thick  liquors  ;  in 
thin  ones  they  are  apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  are 
not  eafily  again  foluble. 

General  rules  for  making  powders. 

I.  Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  nothing 
carious,  decayed,  or  impure,  be  mixed  in  the  compo¬ 
fition  of  powders :  the  ftalks  and  corrupted  paits  of 
plants  are  to  be  feparated. 

II.  The  dry  aromatics  ought  tp  be  fprinkled,  du¬ 
ring  their  pulverization,  with  a  few  drops  of  any  pro¬ 
per  water. 

HI.  The  moifter  aromatics  may  be  dried  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  before  they  arc  committed  to  the  mortar. 

IV.  Gums,  and  fuch  other  fubftances  as  are  diffi¬ 
cultly  pulverifable,.  ffiould  be  pounded  along  with  the 
drier  ones,  that  they  may  pafs  the  fieve  together. 

V.  No  part  ftiould  be  feparated  for  ufe  until  the 
whole  quantity  put  into  the  mortar  has  pafted  the  fieve, 
and  the  feveral  fiftings  mixed  together;  for  thofe  parts 
of  the  fubjeft  which  are  firft  powdered  may  prove  dif¬ 
ferent,  at  leaf!  in  degree  of  efficacy,  from  the  reft. 

VI.  Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be  prepared  only 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vefiels 
very  clofely  flopped. 

If  powders  are  long  kept,  and  not  carefully  fecured 
from  the  air?  their  virtue  is  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyefi9 

although 
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SVeparv  slthoiigh  the  parts  in  which  it  confifts  fnauld  not  in 
tnmsaml  ot^cr  circumftances  prove  volatile.  Thus,  though  the 
tioM?°  1  virtues  of  ipecacuanha  are  fo  fixed  as  to  remain  entire 

i  r- _ y - >  even  in  extra&s  made  with  proper  menftrua,  yet  if  the 

powdered  root  be  expofed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air, 
it  lofes  its  emetic  quality. 

Aloetic  powder .  L. 

.Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  one  pound;  white  canella, 
three  ounces.  Rub  them  feparately  to  powder, 
and  then  mix  them. 

This  compofition  has  long  been  known  in  the  fhops 
under  the  title  of  hiera  pienu  It  furniffies  us  with  an 
ufefui  aloetic  purgative,  the  canella  operating  as  a 
good  corrigent  for  the  does.  But  it  is  more  frequently 
employed  as  the  hafis  of  eleduaries  or  pills,  or  of  a 
tin6:ure  which  was  for  a  long  time  diftinguifhed  by 
the  appellation  of  j acred  tintlure . 

Aloetic  powder  with  iron .  L. 

531  Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  an 

half ;  myrrh,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  dry  extract 
of  gentian,  vitriolated  iron,  of  each,  in  powder,  one 
ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  this  powder  we  have  an  aloetic  and  chalybeate  con¬ 
joined.  It  confifts  of  nearly  the  fame  articles  which 
formerly  entered  the  compofition  of  thej bilul#  ecphr attic# 
chalybeate ,  as’they  were  called  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  employed  when  brought  to  the  form  of  pills 
-by  means  of  fyrups  than  in  powder  :  but  in  either  way 
4  it  is  rn  ufefui  medicine,  and  is  particularly  employed 
with  advantage  in  cafes  of  obftruded  menftruation. 

Aloetic  powder  with  guaiacum.  L. 

53 2  Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  an  half ;  gum 

guaiacum,  one  ounce;  aromatic  powder,  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum  feparately 
to  powder  ;  then  mix  all  the  ingredients  together. 
In  the  guaiacum,  as  well  aa  the  aloes,  we  have  a 
warm  gummi-refinous  purgative  ;  and  both  are  cor- 
re6fed,  as  well  as  mere  minutely  divided,  from  their 
combination  with  the  aromatics.  This  therefore  fur- 
n’fhee  ns  with  an  ufefui  purgative:  but.  when  taken 
only  in  fmall  dofes,  its  chief  effeft  is  that  of  promoting 
perfpiration.  It  is,  however,  moie  frequently  employed 
in  the  form  of  pihs  than  in  the  ftate  of  powder  ;  and 
indeed  it  confifts  of  nearly  the  fame  ingredients  which 
conilituted  the  pilul#  aromatic#  of  the  former  edition 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Aromatic  powder.  L. 

$•33  Take  of  cinnamon,  two  ouncee ;  fmaller  cardamom 
feeds  hulked,  ginger,  long  pepper,  of  each  one 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  to  a  powder. 

Aromatic  powder,  or  aromatic  J pices.  E. 

'lake  of  nutmegs,  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  ginger, 
each  two  ounces.  Beat  them  together  into  a  pow¬ 
der,  to  be  kept  in  a  pffial  well  Ihut. 

Both  thefe  eompofitions  are  agreeable,  hot,  fpiev 
mccicmes  ;  and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefully  taken  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits  and  decayed  conftitutions,  for  warm- 
"S  the  .ftomach,  promoting  digeftion,  and  /Lengthen- 
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ing  the  tone  of  the  vifeera.  The  dofr  h  from  tenl'rcpava- 
grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards.  The  firft  is  confi- tions  an  * 
derably  the  warmeft.  This  principally  a  rife  3  from  the^’T1- 
quantity  of  long  pepper  which  it  contains.  13 ut  it  is  j 

perhaps  to  be  doubted  whether  from  this  article  any 
advantage  be  derived  ;  and  a  powder  not  inferior  to 
either  might,  we  think,  be  formed,  by  fubfiituting 
caffia  for  the  cinnamon  employed  by  the  one  college, 
or  the  nutmegs  by  the  other. 

Compound  powder  of  afarabacca .  L. 

Take  of  the  dry  leaves  of  afarabacca,  fweet  marjoram, 

Syrian  herb  maftich,  dry  flowers  of  lavender,  each 
one  ounce.  Powder  them  together. 

Sternutatory  or  cephalic  powder.  E. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  afarum,  three  parts ;  marjoram, 
one  part.  Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

Though  the  former  of  thefe  powders  be  more  com¬ 
pounded  than  the  latter,  yet  they,  differ  very- little. 

They  are  both  agreeable  and  efficacious  errhines,  and 
fuperior  to  moil  of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the  name 
of  herb  fnujf.  They  are  often  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  cafes  of  obftinate  headach,  and  of  oph¬ 
thalmias  refilling  other  modes  of  cure.  Taken  under 
the  form  of  fnuf F  to  the  extent  of  five  or  fix  grains  at 
bed-time,  they  will  operate  the  fucceedtng  day  as  a 
powerful  errhine,  inducing  frequent  freezing,  but  ftill 
more  a  large  difeharge  from  the  nofe.  It  is,  however, 
neceffary,  during  their  operation,  to  avoid  expofrre 
to  cold. 

Powder  of  cerufe ,  L. 

Take  of  cerufe,  five  ounces  ;  farocoll,  one  ounce  and  535 
an  half ;  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  to¬ 
gether  into  powder. 

This  compofition  is  the  tro'hifci  albi  of  Rhazes 
brought  back  to  its  original  fimplicity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the  needlefs  trouble  of 
making  it  into  troches.  It  is  employed  for  external 
puipofcs,  as  in  collyria,  lotions,  and  injections,  for  re¬ 
pelling  acrimonious  humours,  and  in  inflammations. 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws.  L. 

Take  of  crabs  claws,  prepared,  one  pound  ;  chalk,  red  53^ 
coral,  each,  prepared,  three  ounces.  Mix  them. 

*  I  Powders  have  loft  feveral  of  their  ingredients 
Without  any  injury  to  their  virtues;  and  poffibly  they 
would  fiiil  bear  a  farther  reduction,  for  the  crabs  eyes 
and  chalk  are  by  themfelves  at  leait  as  effectual  as  any 
compofition  of  them  with  coral.  And  perhaps  every 
purpole  to  be  obtained  from  them  may  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  a  more  fimple  alforbent,  as  the  chaik  powder 
afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  or  the  powder  of  the 
lapiili  eancrorum. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayerva.  L. 

Take  of  contrayerva,  powdered,  five  ounces;  com-  eij 

P°,rnd  /;’wder  of  crabs  claws>  olle  pound  and  an 
half.  Mix  them. 

.  Ttl  19 ;  powder  was  formerly  diVeded  to  he  made  up 
into  bails  with  water,  and  was  then  called  laph  contra- 
yeiv*;  a  piece  of  trouble  now  laid  afide  as  needlefs, 
tor  it  was  necefiary  to  reduce  the  balls  into  powder 
7  again 
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T?itre  t]uey  ?°’M.  he  uFed-  Nor  did  that  form 
Compofi-  contribute,  as  hfs  been  imagined,  to  their  prefervati@n  j 
tions.  tor  n  !S  Scarcely  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  powder  will 

- - - - Iofe  more  by  be  mg  kept  for  a  reafonable  length  of  time 

in  a  clofe-ftopt  glafs  than  the  balls  will  in  the  humec- 
tation  wuh  water  and  exficcation  in  the  air  before  they 
are  fit  for  being  put  by  to  keep.  This  medicine  has 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  an  alexipharmac 
and  fudonfic  than  the  foregoing  compofitions.  The 
contrayerva  by  itfelf  proves  very  ferviceable  in  low 
fevers,  where  the  vu  vita  is  weak,  and  a  diapho- 
refis  to  be  promoted.  It  is  poffible  that  the  crabs 
claws  are  of  no  farther  fervice  than  as  they  divide  this 
powerful  ingredient,  and  make  it  fit  more  eafily  on 
the  itomach.  3 

Compound  powder  of  chalk .  L. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  half  a  pound ;  cinnamon, 
four  ounces ;  tormentil,  gum-arabic,  of  each  three 
ounces  ;  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Powder  them 
ieparateiy,  and  mix  them. 
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Chalk  powder .  B. 

Take  of  white  chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces;  nutmeg, 
half  a  dram  ;  cinnamon,  one  dram.  Mix  and  make 
them  into  a  powder  ;  which  may  fupply  the  place 
of  the  cardialgic  troches. 

The  addition  of  the  aromatics  in  the  above  formu- 
^comades  with  the  general  intention  of  the  remedy 
Which  is  indicated  for  weaknefs  and  acidity  in  the  flo- 
snach  ;  and  in  loofenefs  from  acidity.  v 

Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium.  L. 

Take  of  compound  powder  of  chalk,  eightounces; 
hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  dram  and  an 
half.  Mix  them. 

From  the  addition  of  the  opium  this  remedy  be¬ 
comes  Hill  more  powerful  than  the  above  in  retraining 
diarrhoea.  & 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha.  B. 

539  Take  ipecacuanha  and  hard  purified  opium,  of  each, 
powdered,  one  dram  ;  vitriolated  kali,  powdered, 
one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

Sudorific ,  or  Doer's  powder.  E. 

Take  of  vitriolated  tartar,  three  drams  ;  opium,  root 
of  ipecacaanha  powdered,  of  each  one  fcruple. 
Mix,  and  grind  them  accurately  together,  fo  as  to 
make  an  uniform  powder. 

The  vitriolated  tartar,  from  the  grittinefs  of  its 
crystals,  is  perhaps  better  fitted  for  tearing  and  di¬ 
viding  the  tenacious  opium  than  any  other  fait ;  this 
leerm  to  be  it3  only  life  in  the  preparation.  The  ope¬ 
rator  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  (hall  be  equally  diffufed  through  the  whole 
mafs  of  powder,  otherwife  different  portions  of  the 
powder  muft  have  differences  in  degree  of  flrength. 

The  hard  purified  opium,  directed  by  the  London 
college,  is,  from  this  circumftance,  preferable  to  opium 
mi  its  ordinary  ftate,  employed  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 

This  powder  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  fudorifics 
Vol,  XIV.  Part  IL 


Dr  D^v^TW  °f(V  ?3  fuc^’  YaS  ^commended  by  Prepara- 
j  xi -aS  3n  e^e<^ua^  remedy  in  rheumatiftn,  Mo-tioman<i 
dern  praft^e  confirms  its  reputation,  not  only  in  rheu.(?on,pofi* 
matifm,  but  alfo  in  dropfy  and  fundry  othe^difeafes  ' 
where  it  is  often  difficult  by  other  means  to  produce 
pious  fweat.  The  dofe  is  from  five  to  ten  ©r  twelve 

faTbeatT  T?-38  ^  pi a.tl'ent’s  ftomach  a"d  ftrength 
c  13  C°nvenicnt  to  av°W  much  drinking 
immedmtely  after  taking  it,  otherw.fe  it  is  very  apt 

produced  aed  ty  VOmitinff  before  any  other  effeds  are 
Compound  powder  of  jalap.  E. 

°f  J'alaP  r°ot>  one  ounce  ;  cryftals  of  tartar,  54© 
",TCe>;  Ml.x>  a,ld  diligently  grind  them  to- 
der  °r  °me  *ime’  F°  as  *°  ^orra  a  very  fine  powf 

The  ufe  cf  the  cryftals  In  this  preparation  is  to 
breakdown  and  divide  the  jalap  into  very  minute  par- 
t  cles,  whereby  its  operation  is  thought  to  be  melio- 
rated  ;  and  on  this  account  the  two  articles  are  dired- 
ed,  be  Pounded  together,  and  not  feparately.  But 
whether  from  this  circumftance  any  advantage  arife* 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  combination 
furnilhes  us  with  a  very  ufeful  and  adive  purgative, 
in  every  cafe  where  it  is  neceffary  to  produce  both  a 
full  evacuation  of  the  inteflinal  canal,  and  a  free  dif- 
charge  fr°m  the  fyftem  in  general,  under  the  form  of 
catharfis. 

Compound  powder  of  myrrh.  L, 

Take  of  myrrh,  dried  favin,  dried  rue,  Ruffian  caftor,  r« 
of  each,  one  ounce.  Rub  them  together  into  a 
powder. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  troches  of  myrrh  a 
compofition  contrived  by  Rhazes  againft  uterine  ob- 
itructions.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  convenient  ve¬ 
hicle,  or  made  into  bolufes,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram 
or  more,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Opiate  powder .  L. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  dram  ; 
burnt  and  prepared  hartlhorn,  nine  drams.  Mix  **  ‘ 
them. 

The  hartlhorn  is  here  intended  merely  to  divide  the 
Opium,  and  to  give  it  the  form  of  powder,  although 
it  may  perhaps  have  alfo  feme  influence  in  rendering 
the  opium  more  a&ive  from  deflroying  acid  in  the 
mach.  But  whether  in  this  way  it  has  any  effed  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  conve¬ 
nient  formula  for  the  exhibition  of  opium  in  powder; 
which  on  fome  occa  lions  is  preferable  to  its  being 
given  either  in  a  liquid  form  or  in  that  of  pills.  As  ten 
grains  of  this  powder  contain  precifely  one  of  the 
opium,  the  requifite  dofe  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe.  It  is  often  fuccefsfully  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  fweating  powder  ;  and  has  not,  like  Do¬ 
ver’s  powder,  the  effed  of  inducing  ficknefs  or  vo¬ 
miting. 

Compound  powder  of fcammony . 

Take  of  fcammony,  hard  extrad  of  jalap,  each  two 
ounces;  ginger,  half  an  ounce.  Powder  them  fe- 
parately,  and  mix  them.  L. 

3  G  Take 
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Take  of  fcammoriy,  cry  flak  of  tartar,  each  two  oun¬ 
ces  ;  mix,  and  grind  them  diligently  into  a  pow- 

hii  nmch  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  pharmaco- 
•roeias  publilhed  by  authority  in  Britain,  two  compo- 
•fitions  ihould  be  diftingui/hed  by  the  fame  name,  dif¬ 
fering  confidently  from  each  other  in  their  nature  and 

degree  of  activity.  *  .  n 

The  compound  powder  of  fcammony  in  the  Lit 
edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  differed  conh- 
deratly  from  the  prefent :  For  there,  the  only  addi¬ 
tion  was  calcined  hartfhorn,  intended  merely  for  t..e 
divifion  of  the  fcammony.  This  purpofe  is  itiil  bet¬ 
ter  anfwered  by  the  cry  if  ale  of  tartar,  which  at  the 
>  fame  time,  confpire  with  the  operation  of  the  lcam- 
mony  as  a  purgative.  But  the  addition  of  jalap  and 
ginger,  according  to  the  prefent  formula  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopceia,  gives  not  only  a  purgative  confi- 
derably  different,  but  increafes  alfo  the  heating  quality 
of  the  medicine,  while  the  cream  of  tartar  has  an  evi¬ 
dent  refrigerant  power.  Both  may  on  occasions  be 
ufeful,  but  ws  think  that  in  moil  cafes  the  Edinburgh 
formula  will  be  found  preferable. 

In  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias  of  {till  older  date, 
this  powder  was  prepared  with  another  very  a&ive 
ingredient,  diaphoretic  antimony.  It  was  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
being  called  from  its  firft  publifher,  Cornachini’s  pow¬ 
der.  In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copeia  it  was  thus  direfted  to  be  prepared  : 

Take  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  cream  of  tartar,  fcam¬ 
mony,  each  equal  parts.  Make  them  into  a  pow- 
dCT. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  or 
more.  Tn  other  prescriptions,  the  tartar  and  antimo- 
nial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame  proportion  to  the  fcam¬ 
mony  as  the  calcined  hartfhorn  did  in  the  London 
pharmacopceia.  It  appears  probable,  that  neither  of 
thefe  ingredients  are  of  any  farther  ufe,  than  as  they  di¬ 
vide  the  texture  of  the  fcammony;  though  Cornachini 
fnppofes  very  confiderable  advantage  from  feme  deob- 
ftruent  quality  in  the  tartar,  whereby  the  vefMs  fhall 
be  opened,  and  the  noxious  humours  prepared  for 
expulfion  ;  and  from  the  preparation  of  antimony, 
though  it  have  no  fenfible  operation,  he  expe&s  fome 
(hare  of  the  fame  fuccefs  which  fometimes  attends 
the  rougher  preparations  of  that  mineral. 

Both  the  prefent  formulae  may,  however,  be  confi- 
dered  as  poffefiing  all  the  advantages  of  Cornachini’s 
powder. 

Powder  of  fcammony  with  aloes .  L. 

Take  of  fcammony,  fix  drams;  hard  extraft  of  jalap, 
focotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half;  gin¬ 
ger,  half  an  ounce.  Powder  them  feparately,  and 
mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  the  combination  of  fcammony,  ja¬ 
lap,  and  aloes,  furnifhes  a  very  a£tive  purgative,  which, 
with  fome  intentions  at  leaft,  may  be  preferable  to 
either  of  the  preceding.  Taken  from  five  to  ten 
grains,  it  will  operate  as  a  purgative,  even  in  cafes  of 
©bftinate  cofiivcnefs. 


Powder  of  fcammony  with  calomel,  L. 

545  Take  of  fcammony,  half  an  ounce }  calomel,  double* 
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refined  fugar,  of  each  two  drams.  Rub -them  fe- ^ara- 
parately  to  a  powder,  and  then  mix  them..  Comuofr- 

In  this  formula,  we  have  the  fcammony  in  a  more  dons* 
fimple  {late,  united  with  fuch  a  proportion  of  calomel  as  — -v— 
mud  very  confiderably  aid  its  purgative  power.  And 
accordingly  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  both 
in  cafes  of  obilinate  coilivends  and  in  dropiical  af- 
fe&ions,  where  a  confiderable  difehzrge  is  required 
from  the  fyftem. 

Compound  powder  of  fenna.  L. 

Take  fenna,  cryftals  of  tartar,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
fcammony,  half  an  ounce  ;  ginger*  two  dram?.  Rub 
*  the  fcammony  by  itfelf,  rub  the  reft  together  into  a 
powder,  and  then  mix  them  all. 

This  powder  is  given  as  a  cathartic,  in  the  dofe  of 
two  fcruples  or  a  dram.  The  fpice  is  added,  not  only 
to  divide,  but  to  warm  the  medicine,  and  make  it  fit 
eafitr  on  the  ftomach.  The  fcammony  is  ufed  as  a 
ftimulus  to  the  fenna;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  ne- 
ceffary  for  a  dofe,  when  not  affifted  by  fome  more 
powerful  material,  being  too  bulky  to  be  conveniently 
taken  in  this  form. 

The  compofition  of  this  medicine  is  now  confide- 
rably  iimplified  by  the  reje&ion  both  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  as  the  ginger  alone  is  found  fully  to  an- 
fwer  the  intention  in  view. 


Styptic  powder.  E. 

Take  of  alum,  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  gum-kino,  547 
three  drams.  Grind  them  together  into  a  fine  pow¬ 
der. 

In  former  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeia,  a  powder 
©f  this  kind  was  dire&ed  to  be  made  with  alum  and 
dragon’3  blood,  and  was  long  in  repute  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent,  under  the  title  ef  Helvetius’s ftyptic  powder.  The 
gum-kino  is  judicioufly  fubftituted  for  the  dragon’s 
blood,  as  being  a  much  more  powerful  and  certain 
aftringent.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  powder  is  in  has- 
morrhagies,  efpecially  of  the  uterus. 

Compound  powder  of  tragacanth .  L. 

Take  of  tragacanth  powdered,  gum-arabic,  ftarch, 
each  an  ounce  and  a  half  •>  double^refined  fugar, 
three  ounces.  Rub  them  together  into  a  powder. 

This  compofition  is  fomewhat  Amplified  by  the  re- 
je&ion  of  the  marfhraallow,  and  liquorice-root,  which 
formerly  entered  it.  But  this  has  not  probably  pro¬ 
duced  any  diminution  of  its  medical  properties.  It 
operates  as  a  mild  emollient ;  and  hence  becomes  fer- 
viceable  in  hedtic  cafes,  tickling  coughs,  ilrangury, 
fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  humours, 
or  an  abrafion  of  the  mucus  of  the  inteftines ;  they 
foften,  and  give  a  greater  degree  of  confiftency  to 
the  former,  and  defend  the  latter  from  being  irritated 
or  excoriated  by  them.  All  the  ingredients  coincide 
in  thefe  general  intentions.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
dram  to  two  or  three  drams,  which  may  be  frequently 
repeated. 

Anthelmintic  powder .  Gen. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  tanfy,  worm-feeds,  each  three  549 
drams  j  fal  martis,  one  dram.  Mix  them. 

Both 
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Prepara- '  Both  the  tanfy  and  worm-feed  poflefs  a  confiderable 
rw^aiff-  ^egrce  of  anthelmintic  power,  which  is  not  a  little 
cions”0  increnftd  by  the  fait  of  fteel.  And  from  this  com- 
ui— v-~’  bination  more  effect  in  the  expulfion  of  worms,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  lumbricf,  may  be  expe&ed,  than  from 
any  of  the  articles  taken  by  themfelves.  This  pow¬ 
der  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  half  a  dram  or  up¬ 
wards  for  a  dofe,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  circum- 
Hances  of  the  patient. 

Powder  againfl  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog .  Brun. 

^50  Take  of  afh-coloured  ground  liverwort,  two  ounces ; 

black  pepper,  one  ounce.  Beat  them  together  in¬ 
to  a  powder. 

The  virtue  for  which  this  medicine  has  been  cele¬ 
brated,  is  exprefied  in  its  title  5  the  dofe  is  a  dram 
and  a  half,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  fading,  in  half 
a  pint  of  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  mornings  toge¬ 
ther. 

At  one  period  it  was  held,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Dr  Mead  and  other  eminent  pra&itioners,  irt  very 
high  efteem.  Now,  however,  it  has  fallen  into  fuch 
difrepute,  as  to  be  bsnifhed  from  mod  of  the  modern 
pharmacopoeias. 


Compound  powder  of  arum .  Suec. 

'f'ake  of  arum  root,  frefh  dried,  two  diams;  yellow 
water-flag  roots,  burnt  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
dram  ;  white  canella,  a  dram ;  fait  of  wormwood, 
one  fcrnple.  Beat  them  into  a  powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  cldfe  veflel. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  this  compolition  was  called 
acorus  vulgi  or  vulgaris  ;  a  name  which  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  by  different  writers,  both  to  calamus  aromaticus^ 
and  to  gladiolus  luteus ,  or  common  yellow  water^ftag. 
In  this  uncertainty,  the  compounders  generally  took 
the  former.  But  as  the  medicine  was  firfl  contrived 
by  a  German  phyfician  (Birkmann),  and  as  in  fome  of 
the  German  pharmacopoeias,  the  acorus  vulgaris  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  be  the  water-flag,  the  Swedifh  college  have 
rather,  in  conformity  to  the  original  prefeription,  than 
from  any  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  Water  flag 
(which  appears,  when  the  root  is  dried  and  powder¬ 
ed,  to  be  very  inconfiderable ),  made  choice  of  this 
laft,  and  eyprefled  it  by  the  name  which  more  clearly 
diftinginfhes  it  from  the  other.  The  caution  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  powder  in  a  clofe  veifel  is  very  neoeflary  ;  for 
if  it  be  expofed  to  the  air,  the  alkaline  fait,  imbibing 
moiilure,  would  run  into  a  liquid  ftate.  Two  alkaline 
falts  have  been  generally  directed  5  but  as  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  each  other  only  in  name,  one  of  them  is  here 
juftly  omitted,  and  fupplied  by  a  proportional  increafe 
of  the  other.  Crabs  eyes  were  originally  an  article 
in  this  compolition,  but  probably  ferved  little  other 
purpofe  than  to  increafe  its  volume. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark,  the  college  of  E- 
d  in  burgh,  in  a  revifal  of  their  pnarmacopoeia,  had 
omitted  the  crabs-eyes,  and  continued  the  former  prac¬ 
tice  of  ufing  calamus  aromaticus  for  the  acorus  vulga * 
r/7.  They  had  bkewife  exchanged  the  cinnamon  for 
the  white  canella  ;  and  the  alkaline  fait  for  a  neutral 
one,  better  fuited  to  the  form  of  a  powder.  Their 
formula  was  as  follows ; 
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Take  of  arum  roots,  newly  dried,  two'  ounces  ;  ca-Prepara- 
lamus  aromaticus,  burnt  faxifrage  roots,  each  oneti,ns  ane* 
ounce;  white  canella,  fix  drama;  vitriohted  tar- 
tar,  two  drams.  Mix  and  make  them  into  a  pow-  — —  ,» 


This  article,  which  had  formerly  a  place  alfo  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  is  liill  retained  in  fome  of  the 
beft  foreign  ones  :  But  it  is  now  altogether  reje&ed 
from  our  pharmacopoeias. 

The  compound  powder  of  arum  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  as  a  ftomachic :  and  in  weaknefles  and  relaxa¬ 
tions  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with  a  furcharge 
of  vifeid  humours,  it  is  doubtlefa  a  very  ufeful  medi¬ 
cine.  It  frequently  has  alfo  good  efte&s  in  rheumatic 
cafes  :  the  dofe  may  be  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  any  convenient  liquor. 
It  Ihoald  be  ufed  as  frefh  as  poflible,  for  its  virtue  fuf* 
fere  greatly  in  keeping  ;  the  arum  root  in  particular, 
its  capital  ingredient,  foon  lofes  the  pungency,  i« 
which  its  ef&cacy  principally  conflfts. 


Digejlive  powder .  Suec* 

Take  of  bitter  purging  falts,  rhubarb,  each  equal  553 
parts.  Mix  them. 

In  this  cotnpofltion,  the  fait  will  brilken  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  rhubarb  as  a  cathartic,  and  the  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  latter  will  tend  to  increafe  the  tone  of 
the  ftomach  :  hence,  in  confequence  of  evacuating,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal, 
it  may  be  prefumed  to  have  confiderable  influence  in 
promoting  digeftion. 

Dyfenieric  powder .  Dan. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  one  ounce  ;  calcined  hartfhorn,  half  555 
an  ounce ;  gum-arabic,  three  drams  ;  cafcarilla 
bark,  two  drams.  Mix  them,  and  reduce  them  to 
a  very  fine  powder. 

Here  the  rhubarb  is  combined  with  another  power¬ 
ful  tonic,  the  cafcarilla  5  and  while  the  calcined  harts¬ 
horn  ferves  to  neutralize  acid,  the  gum-arabic  will 
operate  as  a  demulcent.  This  compofition  therefore 
may  be  very  ufeful  in  dyfenteric  cafes,  after  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  difeafe  has  been  overcome,  and  when 
there  remains  a  debilitated  and  abraded  ftate  of  the  in- 
teftinal  canal. 

Fumigation  powder,  Roll*. 

Take  of  olibanum,  amber,  maftich,  each  three  parts ;  554 

ftoraX,  two  parts  5  benzoin,  labdanum,  each  one 
pait.  Mix  them  into  a  grofs  powder. 

This  powder  is  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  fumiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  burnt  it  gives  out  a  fragrant  odour : 
hence  it  may  be  fuccefsfully  employed  for  combating 
difagfeeabie  fmells,  and  countering  putrid  or  other 
noxious  vapours  diffiifed  in  the  atmoiphere. 

Powder  for  infants.  Suec. 

Take  of  magnefia  alba,  one  ounce  ;  rhubarb,  redu-  5 JJ 
ced  to  a  v£ry  fine  powder,  one  dram.  Let  them 
be  mixed. 

This  powder  is  very  ufeful  for  deftroying  acid,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reftoring  the  diminifhed  tone  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  hence  it  is  often  advafctageoufly  em¬ 
ployed  in  cafes  of  diarrhoea,  which  depend  on  theft? 

3  G  2  morbid 
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Prepara-  morbid  conditions.  And  it  is  in  general  a  circum- 
Com^ff  ftance  °f  confiderable  advantage,  that  it  does  not  tend 
tionsT  "  to  cheek  loofenefs  very  fuddenly.  It  is  particularly 
u— -y— — '  ufefu!  with'infants,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
here  affixed  to  it. 

Nitrous  powder.  Suec. 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  three  ounces;  fait  of  forrel, 
one  ounce  ;  double- refined  fugar,  ten  ounces.  Let 
them  be  mixed. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  and  agreeable  form  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  nitre  :  for  while  the  fugar  fervts  not  only  to 
divide  and  diffufe  it,  but  alfo  to  correct  its  tafte,  the 
fait  of  forrel  adds  to  its  refrigerant  power. 

Purging  Peruvian  powder .  Gen. 

557  Take  of  the  powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

powder  of  rhubarb,  powder  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
one  dram  and  a  half. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  rcfulted  from  uniting  the  Peruvian  bark  with 
fal  ammoniac  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in 
fome  cafes  inconvenience  refults  from  the  bark,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  binding  the  belly.  There  are  there¬ 
fore  circumflance3  in  which  the  combination  here  pro- 
pofed  may  perhaps  be  proper  :  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  benefit  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  more 
imaginary  than  real  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  we  are  difappointed  of  the  benefit  which  might 
other  wife  be  derived  from  the  bark,  in  confequcnce 
of  its  proving  even  of  itfelf  a  purgative.  Hence,  in 
perhaps  a  majority  of  cafes,  the  exhibiting  it  with  the 
additions  here  propofed  will  be  rather  prejudicial  than 
otherwife. 

Thebaic  powder .  Suec. 

4^8  Take  of  opium,  half  a  fcruple  ;  purified  nitre,  five 
fcruples  and  a  half ;  refined  fugar,  one  ounce.  Mix 
them  together  into  a  powder. 

In  this  powder  thofe  inconveniences  which  fome- 
times  refult  from  opium  may  with  certain  conftitutions 
be  corrected,  in  confequence  of  the  refrigerant  power 
of  nitre  ;  and  hence  it  may  prove  a  very  ufeful  feda- 
tive  powder.  The  fugar  is  intended  merely  to  give 
form  to  the  medicine ;  and  in  its  flate  of  combina¬ 
tion,  each  dram  of  it  contains  a  grain  of  opium  ;  fo 
that  a  pra&itioner  has  it  in  his  power  eafily  to  regu¬ 
late  the  dofe  according  to  circumftances. 

Sponge  powder.  Gen. 

SS9  Take  of  burnt  fponge,  powdered,  common  fait,  each 
three  drams.  Mix  them,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders. 

We  have  formerly  noticed  the  manner  of  burn¬ 
ing  fponge,  (fee  n°  98.)  It  is  of  very  confiderable 
fervice  in  fcrofulous  afFe&ions,  and  particularly  in 
the  cure  of  the  bronchocele.  It  has  of  late  been 
highly  celebrated  for  thefe'purpofes  by  Mt  Wilmer, 
under  the  title  of  the  Coventry  remedy .  There  it  was 
fometimes  employed  merely  in  its  pure  ftate,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  honey,  to  form 
it  into  a  bolus ;  fometimes  it  was  given  united  with 
calcined  cork  and  pumice-ftoae#  What  advantage^ 
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however,  it  could  have  derived  from  thefe  additions  Prepara- 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  ;  nor  can  we  readily  fee  how tI0Ils  an£f 
it  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  common  fea-  Compofi- 
fait  here  propofed:  for  this  may  probably  lead  to tlQnb‘ 
new  combinations,  mateiially  altering  the  qualities  *  - 

of  thofe  falts  which  the  fponge  itfelf  contains  ;  and 
on  which  its  virtues,  as  far  as  it  has  any,  m,ufl  de¬ 
pend.  At  the  fame  time,  for  any  experience  which 
we  ourfelves  have  had,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
thofe  virtues  which  have  been  attributed  to  burnt 
fponge  are  more  imaginary  than  real. 

Chap.  XXVI.  Troches . 

Troches  and  lozenges  are  compofed  of  powders 
made  up  with  glutinous  fubflanccs  into  little  cakes,  ^ 
and  afterwards  dried.  This  form  is  principally  ufed 
for  the  more  commodious  exhibition  of  certain  medi¬ 
cines,  by  fitting  them  to  difTolve  flowly  in  the  mouth, 
fo  as  to  pafs  by  degrees  into  the  flomach  ;  and  hence* 
thefe  preparations  have  generally  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  fugar  or  other  materials  grateful  to  the  pa¬ 
late.  Some  powders  have  likewife  been  reduced  into 
troches,  with  a  view  to  their  preparation  ;  though 
poflibly  for  no  very  good  reafons :  for  the  moiflening, 

£nd  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  air,  muft  on  this 
account  be  of  greater  injury  than  any  advantage  ac¬ 
cruing  from  this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  Rules  for  making  Troches . 

1.  The  three  firft  rules  laid  down  for  making  pow¬ 
ders,  are  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  the  powders  for  tro¬ 
ches. 

2.  If  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as  to  flick  to  the 
fingers  in  making  up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fweet  or  aromatic  oil  ;  or  elfe 
fprinkled  with  powder  of  ilarch,  or  of  liquorice,  or 
with  flour. 

3.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  troches,  put  them 
on  an  inverted  fieve,  in  a  fhady  airy  place,  and  fre¬ 
quently  turn  them. 

4.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glafs  vefiels,  or  in  earthen 
ones  well  glazed. 

Troches  of  {larch.  L. 

Take  of  {larch,  an  ounce  and  an  half;  liquorice,  fix  - 
drams  ;  florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce  ;  double  re-  $  * 
fined  fugar,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Rub  thefe  to 
powder,  and,  by  the  help  of  tragaeanth,  diflolved  in 
water,  make  troches.  They  may  be  made,  if  fo  cho- 
fen,  without  the  orris. 

White  pedoral  troches.  E. 

Take  of  pureft  fugar,  one  pound  ;  gum  arabic,  four 
ounces;  (larch,  one  ounce;  flowers  of  benzoin, 
half  a  dram.  ^  Having  beat  them  all  into  a  powder, 
make  them  into  a  proper  mafs  with  rofe- water,  fo 
as  to  form  troches. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  very  agreeable  pe&orals,  and 
may  be  ufed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calculated  for  foft* 
ening  acrimonious  humours,  and  allaying  the  tickling 
in  the  throat  which  provokes  coughing. 

Although  not  only  the  name  but  the  compofition 

aifc> 
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alfo  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias  be 
fomewhat  different,  yet  their  effe&s  are  very  much  the 
fame. 


Troches  of  liquorice.  L. 


562  Take  of  extrad  of  liquorice,  doable-refined  fugar, 
each  ten  ounces ;  tragacanth,  powdered,  three  oun¬ 
ces.  Make  tioches  by  adding  water. 


Blach  pedoral  troches .  E. 

Take  of  extract  of  liquorice,  gum  arable,  each  four 
ounces  ;  white  fugar,  eight  ounces.  DifToive  them 
in  warm  water,  and  ftrain  :  then  evaporate  the  mix¬ 
ture  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  be  of  a  proper  confid¬ 
ence  for  being  formed  into  troches. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  defigned  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  the  white  pedoral  troches  above  deferibed.  In 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  there  are  fome  other  troches 
of  this  kind,  under  the  titles  of  Trochifci  bechici  Jlavi 
and  rubri ;  the  firft  are  coloured  with  faffrou,  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  bole  armenic.  The  diiTolving  and  {training 
the  extrad  of  liquorice  and  gum  arabic,  as  now  order¬ 
ed  in  the  lafl  of  the  above  preferiptions,  is  a  confider- 
able  improvement ;  not  only  as  they  are  by  that  means 
more  uniformly  mixed  than  they  can  well  be  by  beat¬ 
ing,  but  likewife  as  they  are  thereby  purified  from 
the  heterogeneous  matters,  of  which  both  thofe  drugs 
have  commonly  no  fmall  admixture. 


Pedoral  troches  with  opium .  E. 

Take  of  pure  opium,  two  drams ;  balfam  of  Peru,  one 
dram  ;  tindure  of'Tolu,  three  drams.  Grind  the  opi¬ 
um  with  the  balfam  and  tindure  previoufly  mixed, 
till  it  be  thoroughly  diflolved;  then  add  by  degrees, 
of  common  fyrup,  eight  ounces;  extrad  of  liquo¬ 
rice,  foftened  in  warm  water,  five  ounces.  While 
beating  them  diligently,  gradually  fprinkle  upon  the 
mixture  five  ounces  of  powdered  gum  arabic.  Ex- 
ficcate  fo  as  to  form  troches,  each  weighing  ten 
grains. 

The  diredions  for  preparing  the  above  troches  are 
fo  full  and  particular,  that  no  farther  explanation  is 
neceffary.  Six  of  the  troches  prepared  in  the  manner 
here  ordered,  contain  about  one  grain  of  opium  Thefe 
troches  are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy  in  tickling 
coughs  depending  on  an  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Be¬ 
tides  the  mechanical  effed  of  the  invifeating  matters 
and  involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  defending 
the  tender  membranes,  the  opium  muft,  no  doubt,  have 
a  confiderable  (hare,  by  more  immediately  diminifhing 
the  irritability  of  the  parts  themfelves. 

The  compofition  of  thefe  troches,  however,  would 
perhaps  be  improved  by  the  omiffion  of  the  balfam  of 
Peru  :  for  although  here  direded  only  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  yet  it  gives  a  tafte  to  the  troches  which  is  to  ma¬ 
ny  people  very  difagreeable  ;  and  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
probable  that  it  adds  very  little,  if  any  thing,  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  medicine. 

Troches  of  nitre. 

m  Take  of  purified  nitre  powdered,  four  ounces;  double- 
refined  fugar,  powdered,  one  ,  pound  ;  tragacanth, 
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powdered,  fix  ounces, 
make  troches.  L. 
Take  of  nitre,  purified, 
fugar,  nine  ounces. 
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With  the  addition  of  water,  Prepara¬ 
tions  and 

three  ounces  ;  double-refined  t^pDfl' 
Mike  them  into  troches  with  . 


mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  E 
.  Thi8  ia  a  vcry  agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
nitre  ;  though,  when  tl^e  fait  is  thus  taken  without 
any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  be  confiJerable),  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  uneafinefs  about  the  ftomach,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution  with  aqueous  li¬ 
quors.  The  troches  of  nitre  have  Seen  fat'd  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  fuccefs  in  fome  cafes  of  difficult  deeluti- 
tion.  6 


Troches  of  fulphur. 

Take  of  wafhed  flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces;  abuble*  r-gw 
refined  fugar,  four  ounces.  Ruo  them  together;  *  * 
and,  with  the  mucilage  of  quince  iteds,  now  and  then 
added,  make  troches.  L. 

Take  of  flowers  of  lulphur,  two  ounces  ;  flowers  of 
benzoin,  one  ftruple  ;  white  fugar,  tour  ounces; 
fa&itious  cinnabar,  half  a  dram.  Beat  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  add  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  as  much 
as  is  fufficient.  Mix  and  make  them  into  troches 
according  to  art.  E. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  to  be  confidered  only  as  a- 
greeable  forms  for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no  altera¬ 
tion  or  addition  being  here  made  to  its  virtues ;  unlefs 
that,  by  the  flowers  ©I  benzoin  in  the  fecond  preicrip- 
tion,  the  medicine  is  fuppofed  to  be  rendered  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  as  a  pe&oral. 

'J  he  factitious  cinnabar  feems  chiefly  intended  as  a 
colouring  ingredient. 

Troches  of  chalL  L. 

Take  of  chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces ;  crabs-claws* 
prepared,  two  ounces  ;  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ;  * 

double-refined  fugar,  three  ounces.  Thefe  being 
rubbed  to  powder,  add  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and 
make  troches* 

Troches  of  magnefia .  L. 

Take  of  burnt  magnefia,  four  ounces ;  double-refined 
fugar,  two  ounces  ;  ginger,  powdered,  one  fcruple. 

With  the  addition  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  make 
troches. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  calculated  againft  that  un- 
eafy  fenfation  at  the  ftomach,  improperly  celled  the 
heartburn  ;  in  which  they  often  give  immediate  relief, 
by  abforbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid  juices  that  oc¬ 
cafion  this  disorder.  The  abforbent  powders  here  ufed 
are  of  the  moft  powerful  kind.  The  former  has  in 
general  the  effect  of  binding,  the  latter  of  opening,  the 
belly  ;  and  from  this  circnmflance  the  practitioner  will 
be  determined  in  his  choice,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cafe  which  he  may  have  occafion  to  treat. 

Red  lead  troches .  Dan. 

Take  of  red  lead,  half  an  ounce ;  corrofive  fublimate  *§% 
mercury,  one  ounce  ;  crumb  of  the  fineft  bread  four  > 
ounces.  Make  them  up  with  rofe-water  into  oblong 
troches. 


Thefe 
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V repara-  Thefe  troches  are  employed  only  for  external  pur- 
tions  and  p0feg  ag  efcarotics  :  they  are  powerfully  fuch,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  caution  in  their  ufe. 


Com  por¬ 
tions. 


\ Troches  of  catechu.  Brun. 


Take  of  catechu,  one  ounce  ;  white  fugarcandy,  two 
ounces ;  ambergris,  mufk,  each  ten  grains ;  muci¬ 
lage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 
Make  them  into  troches. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in  efteem  as  a  (light 
reftringent ;  and  reftringents  thus  gradually  received 
into  the  ftomach  produce  better  effects  than  when  an 
equal  quantity  is  taken  down  *.t  once.  Thefe  troches 
would  he  more  palatable,  and  perhaps  not  lefs  fervice- 
ahle,  were  the  mu(k  and  ambergris  omitted. 


Chap.  XXVII.  Pills . 
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mortar,  until  the  mercurial  globules  entirely  difap-  Prepara- 
pear ;  then  add  the  golden  fulphur  and  guaiacum,1*0118 
with  as  much  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  as  is  fufficient 
to  make  the  mixture  into  a  mafs  of  the  proper  con- 
licence  for  forming  pills. 

Thefe  pills  are  much  more  efficacious  than  thofe  of 
a  Former  edition  *9  the  ethiops  mineral,  there  ordered, 
being  exchanged  for  a  more  a&ive  compofition.  In 
their  prefent  form,  they  refemble  Dr  Plummer’s  pills, 
deferibed  in  the  Edinburgh  Effays,  and  afterwards  to 
be  -mentioned  To  it  they  are  preferable  in  one  re- 
fpecl,  that  they  are  lefs  apt  to  run  off  by  (tool.  They 
are  an  ufeful  alterative  both  in  cutaneous  and  venereal 
diforders.  One  fourth-part  of  the  quantity  above 
preferibed  may  be  made  into  fixty  pills;  of  which  from 
one  to  four  may  be  taken  every  night  and,  morning* 
the  patient  keeping  moderately  warm  during  the  whole 
time  that  this  courfs  is  continued. 


To  thi3  form  are  peculiarly  adapted  thofe  drugs 
which  operate  in  a  fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  naufeous  and 
r6o  offenfive  tafle  or  fraell  require  them  to  be  concealed 
from  the  palate. 

Pills  d iflol vc  the  mofl  difficultly  in  the  ftomach,  and 
produce  the  mod  gradual  and  lafting  effects  of  all  the 
internal  forms.  This  is  in  fome  cafes  of  great  advan¬ 
tage,  in  others  it  is  a  quality  not  at  all  defirahle  ;  and 
fometimes  may  even  be  of  dangerous  corifequence,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  emetics  ;  which,  if  they  pafs 
the  ftomach  undifTolved,  and  afterwards  exert  them- 
felves  in  the  inteilines,  operate  there  as  violent  cathar¬ 
tics.  Hence  emetics  are  among  us  fcarcely  ever  given 
in  pills ;  and  hence  to  the  refinous  and  difficultly  fo- 
Juble  fubftanees,  faponaccous  ones  ought  to  be  added, 
in  order  to  promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  refine,  and  infpiffated  juices,  are  fometimes 
foft  enough  to  be  made  into  pills  without  addition  : 
where  any  moifture  is  requifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more 
proper  than  fyrups  or  conferves,  as  it  unites  more  rea¬ 
dily  with  them,  and  does  not  fenfibly  increafe  their 
bulk.  Light  dry  powders  require  fyrup  or  mucilages; 
and  the  more  ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and  other 
metallic  preparations,  thick  honey,  confcrve  or  ex- 
tra&s. 

Light  powders  require  about  half  their  weight  of 
fyrup,  of  honey,  about  three-fourths  their  weight, 
to  reduce  them  into  a  due  confidence  for  forming  pill*. 
Half  a  dram  of  the  mafs  will  make  fix  or  feven  pills  of 
4i  moderate  fize. 


Pills  of  ahes .  L. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  ex- 
trad  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  ' 
much  as  is  fufficient.  Beat  them  together. 

4  Aloetic  pills.  E. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  thick  extrad  of 
gentian,  each  two  ounces ;  make  them  into  a  mafs 
with  fimple  fyrup. 

Thefe  pills  were  formerly  direded  to  be  made  with 
Caftile  foap  ;  from  a  notion  which  Boerhaave  and 
iome  others  v/ere  very  fond  of,  that  foap  promoted 
the  folution  of  refinous  and  feveral  other  iubitances  in 
the  ftomach.  This,  however,  feems  to  be  a  miftake  5 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
-alkaline  part  of  the  foap  is  in  moil  mflances  feparated 
from  the  oily  by  the  acid  in  the  itcmach  ;  by  which 
decompcfition  the  foap  may  poffibly  retard  inftead  of 
promoting  the  folution  of  the  aloes.  Thele  pills  have 
been  much  ufed  as  warming  and  ftomachic  laxatives : 
they  are  very  well  fuited  lor  the  coftivenefs  fo  often 
attendant  on  people  of  fedentary  lives.  Like  other 
preparations  of  aloes,  they  are  alio  uied  in  jaundice, 
and  in  certain  cafes  of  obftruded  menfes.  They  are 
fddom  ufed  for  producing  full  purging  ;  but  if  this 
be  required,  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  o i  the  mafs  may 
be  made  into  pills  of  a  moderate  iize  for  one  dofe. 

Pills  of  aloes  with  myrrh.  L. 


General  Rules  for  making  pills. 

I,  Gums  and  infpifTated  juices  are  to  be  firft  foftened 
'  with  the  liquid  preferibed  ;  then  add  the  powders, 
and  continue  beating  them  all  together  till  they  be 
perfectly  mixed. 

3.  The  maffes  for  pills  are  heft  kept -in  bladders,  which 
fhould  be  moiftened  now  and  then  with  fome  of  the 
fame  kind  of  liquid  that  the  mafs  was  made  up  with, 
or  with  fame  proper  aromatic  oil. 

EtlAopk  pills.  E. 

5^0  Take  of  quickfilver,  fix  drams;  golden  fulphur  of  an¬ 
timony,  refin  of  guaiacum,  honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  honey,  in  a  ghfe 


Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ;  myrrh,  faffron, 
ot  each  one  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient.  Rub  the  aloes  and  myrrh  feparately  to 
powder ;  afterwards  beat  them  ail  together. 

"The  common  pills ,  vulgarly  called  Rufus's  pills.  E. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ;  myrrh,  one 
ounce  ;  faffron,  half  an  ounce.  Beat  them  into  % 
mafs  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup. 

Thefe  pills  have  long  continued  in  pra&ice,  without 
any  other  alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  with  which  the 
mafs  is  made  up,  and  in  the  proportion  of  faffron.  In 
our  laft  pharmacopoeia,  the  fyrup  of  wormwood  was 
ordered,  which  is  here  jvtdicioufiy  exchanged  by  the 
London  college  for  that  of  faffron ;  this  pieferving 
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prepara-  and  improving  the  brightneftofcolour  in  the  medicine, 
C^pofi-  which.is  tbe  chara#eriftic  of  its  goodnefs.  The  faf- 
tioni.  (ron»  *n  tbc  compofition  which  is  attributed  to  Rufus, 

v - -  is  equal  in  quantity  to  the  myrrh  ;  and  in  thefe  pro¬ 

portions  the  pill  was  received  in  our  firft  pharmaco¬ 
poeia.  As  the  diminution  afterwards  made  in  the  faf- 
fron  was  grounded  on  very  abfurd/eafons,  (viz.  “  left 
the  former  quantity  fhould  occafion  a  fpafmus  cyni- 
cus,,,)  the  London  college  have  now  again  increafed 
it,  and  reftored  the  pill  to  its  original  form.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  this  medicine  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  its 
ingredients.  Thefe  pills,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples,  prove  confiderably  cathar¬ 
tic,  but  they  anfwer  much  better  purpofes  in  fmailer 
dofes  as  laxatives  or  alteratives. 

Colocynth  pills  with  aloes,  commonly  called  Cocci. 'a.  E. 

373  f°cot°n*ne  aloes,  fcr.mmony,  of  each  two  oun¬ 

ces ;  fal  polychreft,  two  drams;  colocynth,  one 
ounce  ;  oil  ot  cloves,  two  drams.  Reduce  the  aloes 
and  fcammonv  into  a  powder  with  the  fait ;  then 
let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
the  oil  be  added  ;  laftly,  make  it  into  a  proper  mafs 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabte. 

In  thefe  pills  we  have  a  very  ufeful  and  a#ive  pur¬ 
gative  ;  and  where  the  fimple  aloetic  pill  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  obviating  coftivenefs,  this  will  often  t£fe#ual- 
ly  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Lif.le  of  their  activity  can 
depend  upon  the  fait  which  enters  the  compofition  ; 
but  it  may  nflift  in  dividing  the  a#ive  parts  of  the  other 
articles,  particularly  the  aloes  and  fcammony.  Thefe 
pills  often  produce  a  copious  difeharge  in  cafts  of  cb- 
ftinate  coftivenefs,  when  taken  to  the  extent  only  of 
five  or  ten  grains  ;  hut  they  may  be  employed  in  much 
larger  dofes.  They  are,  however,  feldom  ufed  with 
the  view  of  producing  proper  catharfis.  Half  a  dram 
of  the  mafs  contains  about  five  grains  of  the  colocynth, 
ten  of  tbe  aloes,  and  ten  of  the  feammony. 


Copper  pills .  E. 

Take  of  cuprum  ammoniacum,  fixteen  grains ;  crumb 
of  bread,  four  ferupics  ;  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  as 
much  as  is  fuificient  to  form  them  into  a  mafs, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  thirty- two  equal  pills. 
Thefe  pills  had  formerly  the  nr.me  of  Pilula  cerulea:, 
but  they  are  now  with  greater  propriety  denominated 
from  the  metal  which  is  their  hafts.. 

Each  of  thefe  pills  weigh  about  three  grain?,  and 
contain  fomewbat  more  than  half  a  grain  of  the  cup¬ 
rum  ammoniacum.  The  above  pills  feem  to  be  the 
bed  form  of  exhibiting  this  medicine.  See  Cur  rum 
jAmmoniacaie,  and  Chemistry,  d0  1034. 


m 


Gum  pills . 

Take  of  galbanum,  opopanax,  myrrh,  fagapenum, 
each  one  ounce  ;  afafoelida,  half  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  of 
faffron,  as  much  as  is  fufficient.  Beat  them  toge¬ 
ther.  L. 


Take  of  afafeetida,  galbanum,  myrrh,  each  one  ounce; 
re#ified  oil  of  amber,  one  dram.  Beat  them  into  a 
mafs  with  fimple  fyrup.  E. 

Thtfe  pills  axe  defigned  for  antihyfterics  and  emme- 
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rtagogues,  and  are  very  well  calculated  for  anfweiing  Pwpara- 
thofe  intentions  ;  half  a  fcruple,  a  fcruple,  or  more, tIons  *nd 
may  be  taken  every  night  or  oftener.  The  fetid  piUs^°mpoC~ 
°/  our  f°rmer  pharmacopoeia  were  confiderably  purga-  10nS*  f 
tive  .*  the  purgative  ingredients  are  now' omitted,  a« 
the  phyfician  may  eafily,  in  extemporaneous  preferip- 
tion,  compound  thefe  pills  with  cathartic  medicines,  in 
fuch  proportions  as  particular  cafes  fhail  require. 


Quickfilver  pills.  L. 

Take  purified  quickfilver,  extra#  of  liquorice,  ha- 
ving  the  confidence  of  honey,  of  each  "two  drams;  * 
liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one  dram.  Rub  the 
quickfilver  with  the  extra#  of  liquorice  until  the 
globules  difappear  ;  then,  adding  the  liquorice-pow-* 
der,  mix  them  together. 


Mercurial  pills.  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  honey,  each  one  ounce ;  crumb 
of  bread,  two  ounces.  Grind  the  quickfilver  with 
the  honey  in  a  glafs  mortar  till  the  globules  difap- 
pear,  adding  occafionally  a  little  fimple  fyrup;  then 
add  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  heat  the  whole  with 
water  into  a  mafs,  which  is  to  be  immediately  di¬ 
vided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  equal  pills. 

The  quickfilver  was  formerly  dire&ed  to  be  ground 
with  refin  of  guaiacum  and  Cillile  foap.  The  former 
was  fup.pofed  to  coincide  with  the  virtues  of  the  mer¬ 
cury,  and  the  latter  was  ufed  chiefly  to  divide  the 
globules  of  mercury.  For  this  laft  intention  Dr  Saun¬ 
ders  found  that  honey,  the  fubftance  here  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh  college,  is  of  all  he  tried  the  mod  ef- 
fedual :  but  we  would  fuppofe  with  this  gentleman,- 
that  fomething  farther  is  done  in  this  procefs  than  the 
mere  divflion  nf  the  mercurial  globules,  and  that  part 
of  the  quickfilver  is  as  it  were  amalgamated  with  the 
honey,  or  brought  to  a  ftate  fimilar  to  that  in  PlenckV 
foliation.  The  fame  effe#  will  take  place  when  the 
pills  are  prepared  with  extra#  of  liquorice  now  dire#- 
ed  by  the  London  college.  ' 

The  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of 
mercury,  and  may  in  general  fuperfede  moll  other 
forms  of  this  medicine.  It  is  neceffary  to  form  the 
mafs  immediately  into  pills,  as  the  crumb  foon  becomes 
too  hard  for  that  purpofe.  Soap  was  undoubtedly  a  - 
very  improper  medium  for  triturating  the  mercury  ; 
it  is  not  only  too  hard  for  that  purpofe,  hut  when  the 
preparation  entered  the  flomacb,  the  alkaline  part  of 
the  foap  being  engaged  by  the  acid  in  that  vifeus,  the 
mercury  would  in  ali  probability  be  immediately  fe- 
paruted.  The  honey  and  bread  can  only  be  changed  * 
by  the  natural  powers  of  digeftion,  and  can  never  op- 
prefs  the  ftomach.  The  dofe  of  the  pill,  is  from  two 
to  four  or  fix  in  the  day,  according  to  the  efie#3  we 
wifti to  produce* 

Jalap  pills.  E. 

Take  of  extra#  of  jalap,  two  ounces  ;  aromatic  pow-  jyy- 
der.  half  arr  ounce.  Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with 
fimple  fyrup. 

This  is  an  ufeful  and  a#ive  purgative,  either  for 
evacuating  the  contents  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  or  pro¬ 
ducing  a  difeharge  from  the  fyftem  in  general. 

3  *  Qw 
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Prepara-  One  of  the  Tame  kmc!,  with  powdered  jalap  In  fulv 
Com  ftance  inftead  of  the  extra#,  is  ufed  in  feme  of  our  hof- 
cionsf0  pitals,  as  a  cheap  and  effe#ual  purge. 

Plummer's  pill.  E. 

57®  Take  of  fweet  mercury,  precipitated  fulphur  of  anti¬ 
mony,  each  fix  drams  ;  extract  of  gentian,  white 
Spanifh  foap,  each  two  drams.  Let  the  mercury 
be  triturated  with  the  fulphur  till  they  be  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed,  then  add  the  extract,  and  form  a  mafs  with 
Fimple  fyrup. 

Thefe  pills  were  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  about  forty  years  ago  by  Dr  Plummer,  whofe 
liame  they  flill  bear.  He  reprefented  them  in  a  paper 
which  he  publifhed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays, 
a9  a  very  ufeful  alterative  ;  and  on  his  authority  they 
were  at  one  time  much  employed  ;  but  they  are  now 
!ef3  extenfively  ufed  than  formerly.  And  although 
they  flill  retain  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  yet  it  is  probable  that  every  purpofe  to  be  an- 
fwered  by  them  may  be  more  effe#ually  obtained  from 
the  common  mercurial  pill,  or  from  calomel  in  a  more 
fimple  ft  ate. 

Opium  piUts.  L. 
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Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  lefier  cardamom  feeds,  in  Prepara- 
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Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drams  5 
extract  of  liquorice,  one  ounce-  Beat  them  until 
they  are  perfectly  united. 

'Thebaic ,  commonly  called  Pacific  pills.  E. 

Take  of  opium,  half  an  ounce ;  extra#  of  liquorice, 
two  ounces ;  Caftile  foap,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Ja¬ 
maica  pepper,  one  ounce.  Soften  the  opium  and 
extra#  feparately  with  proof-fpirit,  and  having  beat 
them  into  a  pulp,  mix  them  ;  then  add  the  foap, 
and  the  pepper  beat  into  a  powder  ;  and  laflly,  ha¬ 
ving  beat  them  wrell  together,  form  the  whole  into 
a  mafs. 

Thefe  two  compofitions,  though  differing  in  feveral 
particulars,  may  yet  be  confidered  as  fundamentally 
very  much  the  fame.  The  firft  is  a  fimple  opiate,  in 
Which  every  five  grains  of  the  mafs  contains  one  of 
opium  ;  and  in  the  opium  alone  can  we  fuppofe  that 
the  a#ivity  of  the  medicine  depends. 

Although  fome  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  compofition  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  to  operate 
as  corrigentia,  yet  the  former  compofition,  which  is 
the  moft  fimple,  is  in  general  preferable. 

Pills  fimilar  to  the  fecond  were  contrived  by  a  che¬ 
mical  empiric,  Starkey,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
Matthews,  under  whofe  name  they  were  fome  time  ago 
greatly  celebrated.  The  form  here  given  differs  con* 
fiderably  from  the  original,  in  omitting  many  ingre¬ 
dients  of  no  great  fervice.  Nor  indeed  arc  any  of  the 
ingredients  of  much  confequence,  except  the  opium  5 
their  quantity  being  too  inconfiderable  to  anfwer  any 
ufeful  purpofe.  Ten  grains  of  the  compofition  contain 
one  of  opium. 

Squill-pit  Is. 

Take  of  frefh  dried  fquills,  powdered,  one  dram  ;  gin¬ 
ger  powdered,  foap,  of  each  three  drams  ;  ammo- 
niacum,  two  drams ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient.  Beat  them  together.  L. 


powder,  extra#  of  liquorice,  each  one  dram  ;  dried  c*ons  an(* 
root  of  fquills,  in  fine  powder,  one  fcruple, 
and  form  them  into  a  mafs  with  fimple  fyrup.  E . 

Thefe  are  elegant  and  commodious  forms  for  the 
exhibition  of  fquills,  whether  for  promoting  expe#ora- 
tion,  or  with  the  other  intentions  to  which  that  me¬ 
dicine  is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the  compound  is 
chiefly  from  the  fquills,  the  other  ingredients  are  often 
varied  in  extemporaneous  prefeription  :  and  probably 
no  material  difference  takes  place  in  the  two  forms 
here  propofed  e  xcepting  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquills, 
which  in  the  former  conflitutee  one  ninth,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  one  tenth,  of  the  mafs. 


Stomachic  pills.  E. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  one  ounce;  focotorine  aloes,  fix  5SI 
drams  ;  myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ;  vitriolated  tartar,  one 
dram  ;  eflential  oil  of  mint,  half  a  dram  ;  fyrup  of 
orange  peel,  a  fufficient  quantity.  Make -them  into 
a  mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and 
{Lengthening  the  ftomach,  and  evacuating  crude  vifeid 
humours.  A  fcruple  of  the  mafs  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day. 

Bucher's  pill.  Geii. 

Take  of  extra#  of  black  hellebore,  purified  myrrh, 
each  one  ounce  ;  powder  of  carduus  benedi#us,  two 
fcruples.  Mix  them  into  a  mafs  according  to  art,  to 
be  dried  in  the  air  till  it  be  fit  for  the  formation  of 
pills,  each  weighing  one  grain. 

Thefe  pills  have  been  llrongly  recommended  as  a 
moft  effe#ual  remedy  in  dropfical  cafes,  and  have  been 
alleged  to  unite  an  evacuant  and  tonic  power.  Hence 
they  have  been  confidered  as  particularly  fuited  tothofe 
cafes  where  remarkable  weaknefs  and  laxity  occur. 

Under  the  hands  of  Mr  Bacher  the  inventor,  they  ac¬ 
quired  fo  great  reputation,  that, after  a  trial  in  the  mi- 
litary  hofpitals  at  Paris,  the  receipt  was  purchafed  by 
the  French  king,  and  publifhed  by  authority.  But 
like  many  other  noftrums  fince  this  publication,  Ba- 
cher’s  pill  has  by  no  means  fupported  the  reputation 
which  it  had  when  kept  a  fecret.  The  dofe  is  varied 
according  to  circumftances,  from  one  to  thirty  pills  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

Pills  of  elaterium.  Suec. 

Take  of  the  pureft  gum  ammoniac,  two  ounces  ;  fo- 
cotorine  aloes,  gamboge,  each  two  drams;  elate-  **  * 
rium,  half  a  dram.  Mix  them,  by  means  of  bitter 
tin#ure,  into  a  mafs,  and  let  pills  be  formed,  each 
weighing  two  grains. 

This,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  alfo  a  pill  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  dropfical  affedions.  And  the  elaterium, 
from  which  it  detives  its  name,  is  one  of  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  evacumts  in  the  way  of  catharfis.  Here,  how. 
ever,  it  is  united  with  fuch  a#ive  articles,  particularly 
the  gamboge,  as  muft  make  its  effe#  fomewhat  doubt¬ 
ful.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  preferable 
formula  for  making  the  pills  of  elaterium,  is  to  form 
it  into  a  mafs,  with  the  extra#  of  gentian.  This  is 
imagined  to  have  fome  influence  ascorre#iagits  efife#9 
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- - — „ - ...  And  when  each  pill  is  made  to 

Contain  half  a  grain  of  the  elaterium,  the  dofe  may  be 
eafily  accommodated  to  the  circumftances  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  one  or  two  pills  being  taken  every  hour  till  they 
begin  to  operate. 

The  elaterium,  whether  under  the  form  above-men¬ 
tioned,  or  in  the  more  fimple  date  which  has  now 
been  fuggefled,  operates  as  a  very  powerful  cathartic, 
often  inducing  the  difcharge  of  flagnant  ferum,  when 
other  remedies  are  found  ineffe&ual.  But  it  can  be 
exhibited  only  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  dill  re¬ 
tains  a  confiderable  degree  of  ftrength. 

Fetid  pills .  Suec. 


M  A  c  Y. 


termedium  will  be  fufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  form  of^rePara- 
pills.  The  formula  here  dire&ed  feems  well  fuited  for^00* 
the  purpofe  intended.  Each  of  the  pills  contains  i- 
about  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  corrofive  ;  thus  the  y"""" 

dofe  may  be  eafily  regulated  according  to  the  intention 
in  view.  And  thefe  pills  are  not  unfrequently  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage,  both  in  combating  venereal 
and  cutaneous  affettions,  and  for  the  expulfion  of  worms 
from  the  alimentary  canal.  With  the  latter  of  thefe 
intentions,  a  fimilar  pill  was  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Dr  Gardner,  in  a  paper  publifhed  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Phyfical  and  Literary  EfTays :  and  although 
not  received  into  our  pharmacopoeia,  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  at  Edinburgh. 
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Take  of  afafcetida,  caftor,  each  a  dram  and  a  half ; 
fait  of  amber,  half  a  dram  ;  oil  of  hartfhorn,  half  a 
fcruple.  Make  them  into  a  mafs,  with  tin&ure  of 
myrrh,  to  be  divided  into  pills  of  two  grains  each. 
Thefe,  like  the  gum-pills  formerly  mentioned,  are 
chiefly  ufed  as  an  antihyfteric  and  antifpafmodic  me¬ 
dicine  5  and  they  are  particularly  ufeful  in  counteract¬ 
ing  fpafmodic  affe&ions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  es¬ 
pecially  thofe  conne&ed  with  flatulence.  But  the 
afafeetida  is  no  lefs  fuccefsful  when  exhibited  in  a 
more  fimple  ftate,  particularly  when  formed  into  pills 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  foap,  by  the  aid  of  fimple 
fyrup. 


Tar-pills.  Dan. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  mix  with  it  as  much  587 
powdered  elecampane  root  as  will  reduce  it  to  a  pro¬ 
per  thicknefs  for  being  formed  into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with  the  tar,  though  of  no 
great  virtue,  is  neverthelefs  a  very  ufeful  addition,  not 
only  for  procuring  it  a  due  confidence,  but  likewife 
as  it  divides  the  refinous  texture  of  the  tar,  and  thus 
contributes  to  promote  itsfolution  by  the  animal  juices. 

In  the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  half  a  dram  of  the  mafs, 
made  into  middle- fized  pills,  is  given  every  morning 
and  evening  in  disorders  of  the  bread,  feurvies,  &c. 


Gamboge  pills .  Dan. 

Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  extra#  of  black  hellebore, 
fweet  mercury,  gamboge,  each  two  drams  ;  didilled 
oil  of  juniper,  half  a  dram  ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn, 
as  much  as  is  fufficieiit  for  forming  a  mafs  of  pills. 
From  the  ingredients  of  which  thefe  pills  are  cbn- 
ftituted,  we  need  hardly  remark,  that  they  mud  prove 
a  very  powerful  purgative.  The  gamboge,  from  which 
they  derive  their  name  is  unqueftionably  a  very  aCtive 
purge.  But  it  is  not  more  fo  than  the  fweet  mercury  ; 
and  perhaps  from  an  union  of  thefe  two,  as  much 
might  be  expe&ed  as  from  the  more  compounded  for¬ 
mula  here  adopted.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  eflential  oil  of  juniper  may  in  fome  degree  operate 
as  a  corrigent. 

Fills  of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury .  Suec. 

j€6  Take  of  corrofive  fublimate,  purified  fal  ammoniac, 
each  one  fcruple  ;  didilled  water,  as  much  as  is  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  difTolvc  them  ;  powder  of  the  root  of  al-' 
thea,  fixteen  fcruples  ;  honey,  two  drams.  Mix 
them  into  a  mafs  for  the  formation  of  pills,  each 
weighing  three  grains. 

Corrofive  fublimate  in  fubftance  was  long  confi- 
dered  as  being  fo  violent  in  its  effe&s,  that  it  could 
not  with  fafety  be  taken  internally ;  but  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  time  it  ha3  been  ufed  with  advantage,  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  folution,  either  in  water  or  fpirits. 
But  to  both  thefe  a  confiderable  obje&ion  occurs  from 
their  difagreeable  brafiy  tade.  This  objection  is  how¬ 
ever  entirely  obviated,  by  reducing  the  folution,  after 
it  is  formed,  to  a  folid  maf3,  by  means  of  crumb  of 
bread,  or  any  proper  powder:  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
fit  tie  fal  ammoniac,  the  folution  may  be  made  in  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  water ;  fo  that  lefs  of  any  folid  in- 
V01..  XIV.  Part  II. 


Soap-pills.  Suec. 

Take  of  hard  white  foap,  two  ounces ;  extra  A  of  birch,  58B 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  formed  into  a  mafs,  to 
be  divided  into  pilL,  each  Containing  three  grains. 
Although  many  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  the 
birch,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  it  here  ferves 
little  other  purpofe  than  to  give  the  form  of  pills  to 
the  foap.  And  this  article,  even  when  taken  in  fmall 
quantity  with  fome  conditutions,  operates  as  a  gentle 
laxative.  But  befides  this,  it  has  alfo  been  fuppofed 
to  be  highly  ufeful  both  in  cafes  of  jaundice  and  ©f  cal¬ 
culus.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
theories  on  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  may  be 
ufeful  in  fuch  complaints  are  not  well  founded  ;  and 
we  may  perhaps  add,  that  the  ufe  of  it,  even  to  a  great 
extent,  is  by  no  means  attended  with  thofe  confequen- 
ces  which  were  once  alleged  to  arife  from  it. 

Storage -pills.  Suec. 

Take  of  drained  ftorax,  five  fcruples  ;  extra#  of  li-  589 
quoricc,  three  drams  ;  opium,  one  dram.  Let  the 
opiutn,difTolvedin  wine,  be  added  to  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  fo  as  to  form  a  mafs  of  proper  confidence, 
to  be  made  into  pills,  each  weighing  three  grains. 

Thefe  pills  are  principally  a#ive  in  confequeuce  of 
the  opium  which  they  contain.  And  they  are  chiefly 
meant  with  a  view  to  a  flow  folution  in  the  ftomach, 
and  confequently  producing  more  gradual  and  lading 
effects.  One  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  feventeen 
grains  of  the  mafs. 

Chap.  XXVIII.  Electuaries. 

Eljectuari  es  are  compofed  chiefly  of  powders  mix-  590 
ed  up  with  fyrups,  &c.  into  fuch  a  confidence  that 
3  H  the 
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the  powders  may  not  feparate  in  keeping',  that  a  dofe 
may  be  eafily  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  not 

praYe  too  ftiff  to  fwallOw. 

Electuaries  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  me¬ 
dicines,  and  fuch  a 3  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 
The  more  powerful  drugs,  as  cathartics,  emetics,  opi¬ 
ates,  and  the  hke  (excepc  in  officinal  eleCtuaries  to  be 
difpenfed  by  weight),  are  feldom  traded  in  this  form, 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe  ;  difgultful 
ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be  conveniently 
taken  in  it  ;  nor  is  the  form  of  an  eleCfuary  well  fitted 
for  the  more  ponderous  fubftances,  as  mercurials,  thefe 
being  apt  to  fubfide  in  keeping,  unlefs  the  compofi- 
tion  be  made  very  ft  iff. 

The  lighter  powders  require  thrice  their  weight  of 
honey,  or  fyrnp  borled  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  to 
make  them  into  the  confidence  of  an  eledfuary ;  ’of 
fyrups  of  the  common  confidence,  twice  the  weight  of 
the  powder  is  fufficient. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are  employed,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  add  likewife  a  little  conferve,  to  prevent  the 
compound  from  drying  too  foon  ;  eledfuaries  of  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  for  inftance,  made  up  with  fyrup  alone,  will 
often  in  a  day  or  two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lefs  grateful 
kind,  are  more  conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage 
than  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  conferve.  The  three  lat¬ 
ter  ftick  about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  thus  occa- 
fion  the  tafte  of  the  medicine  to  remain  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  ;  while  mucilages  pafs  freely,  without 
leaving  any  tafte  in  the  mouth.  A*  little  foft  extra£l 
of  liquorice,  joined  to  the  mucilage,  renders  the  com* 
pofition  fufficiently  grateful,  without  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  the  more  adhefive  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  ele&uary,  direfted  at  a  time, 
in  extemporaneous  prefeription,  varies  much  according 
to  its  contlituent  parts,  but  it  is  rarely  lefs  than  the 
fize  of  a  nutmeg,  or  more  than  two  or  three  ounces. 

General  rules  for  making  electuaries. 

I.  The  rules  already  laid  down  for  deco&ions  and 
powders  in  general,  are  likewife  to  be  obferved  in 
making  deco&ions  and  powders  for  ele&uaries. 

II.  Gums,  infpifiated  juices,  and  fuch  other  fubftan- 
ces  as  are  not  pulverizable,  fhould  be  diftolved  in 
the  liquor  prescribed  :  then  add  the  powders  by 
little  and  little,  and  keep  the  whole  brifldy  ftiriing, 
fo  as  to  make  an  equable  and  uniform  mixture. 

III.  Aftringent  ele&uaries,.  and  fuch  a3  have  pulps  of 
fruit  in  their  compofition,  fhould  be  prepared  only 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time  :  for  aftringent  medi¬ 
cines  lofe  much  of  their  virtue  on  being  kept  in  this 
form,  and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  become 
four. 

IV.  The  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  pulps  fhould  be 
exhaled  over  a  gentle  fire,  before  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  are  added  to  them. 

V.  Ele&uaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in  keeping,  are  to 
be  reduced  to  a  due  confiftence,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  Canary  wine,  and  not  with  fyrup  or  ho¬ 
ney  by  this  means  the  dofe  will  be  the  leaft  un¬ 
certain  ;  a  circumftance  deferving  particular  regard, 
in  thofe  efpecially  which  are  made  up  with  fyrup, 
and  contain  a  proportion  of  opium. 


Eleduary  of  cajjla .  JL.  Prepara- 

Take  of  the  frefti  extra&ed  pulp  of  caffia,  half  a  pound;  Compofu 
manna,  two  ounces  ;  pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ;  dons, 
"rofe-fyrup,  half  a  pound.  Beat  the  manna,  and 
difTolve  it  over  a  flow  fire  in  the.  rofe-fyrup  ;  then  591 
,  add  the  pulps;  and  with  a  continued  heat  evaporate 
the  whole  to  the  proper  thicknefs  of  an  electuary. 

Eleduary  of  cajfia ,  commonly  called  cTiacaJij .  E. 

Take  of  pulp  of  caffia  fiftularis,  fix  ounces;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  manna,  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  fix  ounces.  Having  beat  the  manna 
in  a  mortar,  difTolve  it  with  a  gentle  heat  in  the  fy- 
.  rup  ;  then  add  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  them  with? 
a  regularly  continued  heat  to  the  confiftence  of  an 
ele&nary. 

Thefe  compofitions  are  very  convenient  officinals,  to 
ferve  as  a  bails  for  purgative  ele&uaries  and  other  fi- 
milar  purpofes;  as  the  pulping  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
fruits,  for  extemporaneous  prefeription,  *is  very  trou- 
blefome.  The  tamarinds  give  them  a  pleafant  tafte, 
and  do  not  fubje&  them,  as  might  be  expected,  to 
turn  four.  After  ftanding  for  four  months,  the  com¬ 
pofition  has  been  found  no  fourerthan  when  firft  made. 

This  eleduary  likewife  is  ufefully  taken  by  itfelf,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drams  ocealionally,  for 
gently  loofening  the  belly  in  coftive  habits. 

EleClua  y  of  fcammony .  E. 

Take  of  fcammony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  an  half ;  592 

cloves,  ginger,  of  each  fix  drams  ;  cffential  oil  of 
caraway,  half  a  dram ;  fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient.  Mix  the  fpices,  powdered  together,  with 
the  fyrup  ;  then  add  the  fcammony,  and  laftly  the 
oil  of  caraway. 

This  eleduary  is  a  warm  brifk  purgative.  It  is  a 
reform  of  the  eleCluarium  caryocojlinum  of  our  preceding 
difpenfatories;  a  compofition  which  was  greatly  com¬ 
plained  of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take  on  account 
of  the  largenefs  of  its  dofe.  A  dram  and  a  half  of 
this,  which  contains  fifteen  grains  of  fcammony,  is 
equivalent  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  other. 


EleCluary  of  fenna.  L. 

Take  of  fenna,  eight  ounces ;  figs,  one  pound  ;  pulp 
of  tamarinds,  of  caffia,  of  prunes,  each  half  a  pound; 
coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  ;  liquorice,  three  oun¬ 
ces  ;  double-refined  fugar,  two  pounds  and  an  half. 
Powder  the  fenna  with  the  coriander  feeds,  and  lift 
out  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil  the  re¬ 
mainder  with  the  figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints  of 
diftilled  water,  to  one  half;  then  prefs  out  and  ftrain 
the  liquor.  Evaporate  this  ftrained  liquor  to  the 
weight  of  about  a  pound  and  an  half;  then  add  the 
fugar,  and  make  a  fyrup  ;  add  this  fyrup  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  pulps,  and  laftly  mix  in  the  powder. 
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Lenitive  eleCtuary .  E. 

Take  of  pulp  of  French  prunes,  one  pound  ;  pulp  of 
caffia,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  each  two  ounces  and  a  half; 
black  fyrup  of  fugar,  commonly  called  molajfes ,  one 
pound  and  a  half ;  fenna  leaves,  in  fine  powder, 

four 
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four  ounces*  coriander  feeds,  in  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce.  Having  boiled  the  pulps  with  the  fyrup 
to  the  confidence  of  honey,  add  the  powders,  and 
i  beat  the  whole  into  an  ele&uary. 

This  eJe&uary,  the  name  of  which  is  with  propriety 
changed  by  the  .London  college,  is  now  freed  from 
fome  fwperfluous  ingredients  which  were  left  in  it  at 
former  revifals,  viz.  polypody  root,  French  mercury 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds,  and  linfeed.  Molaffes  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  either  honey  or  fugar,  as  it  coincides  with 
the  intention,  and  is  not  only  of  itfelf  inapt  to  ferment, 
but  likewife  prevents  fuch  fubitances  as  are  this  way 
difpofed  from  running  into  fermentation. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  laxative,  and  has  long  been 
in  common  ufe  among  pra&itioners.  Taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  nutmeg  or  more,  as  occafion  may  require, 
it  is  an  excellent  laxative  for  loofening  the  belly  in 
coftive  habits. 
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fWVu£  mynll  maybe  obtaJned  from  thisPrepaL 
electuary,  which  may  always  be  applied  with  fafetv. ,io  3  6,1 
and  fometimes  with  advantage.  ^Composi¬ 

tions. 

Electuary  of  manna .  Suec. 

Take  of  manna,  refined  fugar  pounded,  fennel  water,  CQ7 

each  two  ounces.  Strain  the  mixture,  ufing  expref- 
non;  then  add  fine  powder  of  the  root  of  do- 
reutine  orris,  one  dram;  frefii  drawn  almond  oil, 
one  ounce. 

.  *n  this  ele&uary  we  have  a  gently  emollient  laxa¬ 
tive,  vyhich  is.  very  ufeful  in  thofe  cafes  where  obftipa- 
tion  either  arifes  from  indurated  feces,  or  is  fupported 
by  that  caufe.  But  its  cathartic  powers  are  by  no 
means  conllderable.  1 

Nitrous  eh&uary .  Gen. 


Japonic  eleSuary,  commonly  called  Japonic  confeBion.  E. 

594  Take  of  Japan  earth,  four  ounces  ;  gum-kino,  three 
ounces;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  each  one  ounce;  opium 
diffufed  in  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  Spanifh  white 
wine,  one  dram  and  a  half;  fyrup  of  dried  rofes, 
boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  two  pounds  and 
a^quarter.  Mix  and  form  them  into  an  eledtuary. 
The  ingredients  in  this  ele&uary  feem  extremely 
well  chofen,  and  are  fo  proportioned  to  one  another, 
that  the  quantity  of  opium  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diaf- 
cordium  of  the  former  pharmacopoeias  of  Edinburgh, 
viz.  one  grain  in  ten  fcruples.  The  gum-kino,  now 
fubftituted  for  the  tormentil  root,  is  an  excellent  im* 
provement  in  the  formula. 

Tin  e  left  nary.  Brun. 

59  J  Take  of  pure  tin,  quickfilver,  each  one  ounce.  Let 
them  be  formed  into  an  amalgam ;  oyfter-fhells, 
prepared,  one  ounce.  Reduce  the  whole  to  a  powder. 
Take  of  this  powder,  conferve  of  wormwood,  each 
one  ounce,  and  form  an  ele&uary  with  fyrup  of 
mint. 

Tin,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve 
above  (n°3i2. ),  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
expulnon  of  tasnia  ;  and  it  is  alfo  well  known,  that 
in  mercury  we  have  one  of  the  mod  powerful  an- 
^^thelmintics.  Such  a  combination  as  the  prefent,  then, 
might  be  fuppofed  well  fuited  for  the  removal  of  that 
animal  from  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and  accordingly  it 
has  been  alleged,  that  this  ele&uary  has  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  after  other  remedies  have  failed.  It  may  be 
taken  twice  a«day,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  dram3 
for  a  dofe. 


Take  of  purified  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  conferve  of  rog 
rofes,  four  ounces.  Mix  them.  *  J 

Under  this  formula  nitre  may  be  introduced  to  a 
confiderable  extent,  without  giving  uneafinefs  at  fto- 
mach,  while  at  the  fame  time  its  refrigerant  power  is 
combined  with  the  adringency  of  the  rofes.  From 
thefe  circumftances  it  may  be  advantageously  employ¬ 
ed  in  different  cafes,  but  particularly  in  indances  of 
haemoptyfis. 

Terehinthinate  eleftuary.  Suec. 

Take  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ;  honey,  599 
one  ounce  ;  powder  of  liquorice,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  formation  of  an  ele&uary. 

Under  this  form,  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  with  lefs  uneafinefs  than  perhaps  under  al- 
mod  any  other.  And  it  may  thus  be  employed  for 
different  purpofes,  but  particularly  with  a  view  to  its 
diuretic  power.  But  it  has  been  efpecially  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  obdinate  rheumatifms,  and  above  all, 
for  that  modification  of  rheumatifm  which  has  the  name 
of  ifehias ,  and  which  is  found  in  many  indances  obfti- 
nately  to  redd  other  modes  of  cure. 

Eenient  linBus .  Suec. 

Take  of  gum-arabic,  bruifed,  two  drams ;  cherry- 
water,  half  an  ounce.  By  trituration  in  a  mortar, 
mix  with  them  almond  oil,  frefh  drawn,  fyrup  of 
almonds,  each  feven  ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a  very  agreeable  emollient  lin&us, 
highly  ufeful  in  recent  catarrhal  affedlions,  for  lubri¬ 
cating  the  throat  and  fauces.  It  may  be  taken  at  % 
pleafure  to  any  extent  that  the  domach  may  eafily 


Eledtuary  for  the^ums.  Suec. 

Take  of  powdered  myrrh,  three  drams;  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar,  cochineal,  each  a  dram  and  a  half.  Grind  them 
together  in  a  glafs  mortar  ;  then  add  melted  honey, 
four  ounces ;  cloves,  in  powder,  one  dram. 

Myrrh,  particularly  under  the  form  of  tincture,  has 
long  been  a  favourite,  application  to  the  gums,  when  in 
a  fpongy  or  ulcerated  date.  But  the  fpirituous  men- 
druum  there  employed,  although  fometimes  favouring 
the  intention  in  view,  in  other  inftances  occurs  as  an 
objedlien  to  its  ufe.  in  thefe  cafeSj  the  benefit  to  be 
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Although  the  London  college  have  feparated  thefe 
from  eleftuaries,  yet  they  differ  fo  little,  that  in  mod 
pharmacopoeias  they  are  ranked  under  the  fame  head. 
And  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  there  are  feveral  articles 
which  have  promifeuoudy  the  name  either  of  confeflion 
or  elefluary .  But  as  no  inconvenience  arifts  from  the 
feparation,  and  as  we  have  followed  the  order  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia  in  other  particulars,  it  would 
be  improper  to  deviate  from  it  in  this. 

3  H  2  Aromatic 
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Aromatic  confeBion. 
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ginger,  caraway- feeds,  of  each  twoPrepa«- 
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Take  of  zedoary,  in  coarfe  powder,  faffron,  of  each 
half  a  pound  ;  diflilled  water,  three  pints.  Mace¬ 
rate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  prefs  and  drain. 
Reduce  the  drained  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to  a 
pint  and  a  half,  t©  which  add  the  following,  rubbed 
to  a  very  fine  powder  ;  compound-powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  fixteen  ounces  ;  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  cloves,  one  ounce  ;  fmaller  cardamom- 
feeds,  hufked,  half  an  ounce  ;  double-refined  fugar, 
two  pounds.  Make  a  confe#ion. 

This  confe#ion  is  compofed  of  the  more  unexcep¬ 
tionable  ingredients  of  a  compofition  formerly  held  in 
great  edeem,  and  which  was  called,  from  its  author, 
confeBio  Raleighana.  The  original  confe#ion  was  com¬ 
pofed  of  no  lefs  than  five  and  twenty  particulars;  each 
of  which  were  examined  apart,  except  one,  moor- 
grafs,  the  flower  of  which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  general  ufe  of  the. medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  plant  is  poffeffed  of  hurtful  qualities,  as 
is  experienced  in  cattle  that  feed  where  it  grows.  In 
this  examination,  many  of  the  extra&s  came  out  fo 
very  naufeous,  that  it  was  impofiible  to  retain  them, 
confident  with  any  regard  to  the  tade  of  the  compofi¬ 
tion.  But  fome  few,  of  equal  efficacy  with  any  of  the 
red,  being  of  a  tolerable  tade  and  flavour,  were  com¬ 
pounded  in  different  proportions  ;  and  when,  after 
many  trials,  a  compofition  was  approved,  the  quantity 
of  each  material,  that  would  yield  the  proportion  of 
extra#  which  entered  that  compofition,  was  calcula¬ 
ted,  and  from  thence  the  proportions  were  colle#ed  as 
now  fet  down  :  after  which  the  compound  extra#  was 
made,  and  found  to  anfwer  expe#atiofi.  The  London 
college,  in  the  prefent  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
have  dill  farther  fimplified  this  formula,  by  reje#ing 
the  rofemary,  juniper,  and  cardamoms,  which  formerly 
entered  it. 

The  confe#ion,  as  now  reformed,  is  a  fufficiently 
grateful  and  moderately  warm  cordial  ;  and  frequent¬ 
ly  given  with  that  intention,  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  or  upwards,  in  bolufes  or  draughts.  The 
formula  might  perhaps  be  dill  more  fimplified  without 
any  lofs.  The  crabs- claw  powder  does  not  appear  tc  be 
very  neceffary,  and  is  inferted  rather  in  compliance  with 
the  original  formula,  than  from  its  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  intention  of  the  medicine  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  feems 
to  us  preferable  to  that  of  the  London,  even  in  its  pre¬ 
fent  improved  date. 

Cordial  electuary ,  commonly  called  cordial confeBion .  E. 

Take  of  cpnferve  of  orange-peel,  three  ounces  ;  pre- 
ferved  nutmegs,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  preferved  gin¬ 
ger,  fix  drams  ;  cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ;  fyrup  of  orange  peel,  a3  much  as  will  form 
the  whole  into  an  ele#uary. 

In  the  above  fimple  and  elegant  formula,  a  number 
of  trifling  ingredients  are  reje#ed,  and  thofe  fubdi- 
tuted  in  their  place  are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy. 
We  therefore  confider  this  preparation  as  an  ufeful  re¬ 
medy  for  the  purpofes  expreffed  in  its  title. 

ConfeBion  of  opium .  L. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  fix  drams; 


long  pepper,  ^ - -  —  - -  .  * 

ounces  ;  fyrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  con- 
fidence  of  honey,  three  times  the  weight  of  the  tionif 
whole.  Mix  the  purified  opium  carefully  with  fy-  — y— . 
rup  gently  heated  ;  then  add  the  red,  rubbed  to 
powder. 

Thebaic  eleBuary,  E. 

Take  of  aromatic  powder,  fix  ounces;  Virginian  fnake- 
root,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  1  opium  diffufed 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifh  white  wine,  three 
drams  ;  clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powders.  Mix  them*  and  form  an  eleduary. . 

Thefe  compofition3  conild  of  very  powerful  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  are  doubtlefs  capable  of  anfwering  every 
end  that  can  be  reafonably  expe#ed  from  the  more 
voluminous  Theriaca  of  Androm2chus.  The  London 
college  alfo  had  formerly  their  Theriaca  compofed  of 
the  lefs  exceptionable  ingredients  of  Andromachus’s. 

But  as  thefe  medicines  have  for  a  long  time  been  chief¬ 
ly  employed  for  external  purpofes,  by  the  way  of  ca- 
taplafm,  the  London  theriaca  is  now  omitted,  and  its 
place  fupplied  by  a  cataplafm  compofed  of  a  few  well- 
chofen  articles,  under  the  name  of  cataplafm  of  cummin; 
of  which  hereafter.  For  internal  ufe,  none  of  the  the- 
riacas  are  at  prefent  fo  much  regarded  as  they  have 
been  heretofore  ;  pra#itioners  having  introduced  in 
their  room  extemporaneous  bolules  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root,  camphor,  contrayerva,  and  the  like  ;  which  an¬ 
fwer  all  their  intentions,  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
may  be  given  either  with  or  without  opium  ;  an  in¬ 
gredient  which  renders  the  others  prejudicial  in  cafes 
where  they  might  otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  opium  in  the  fore¬ 
going  compofitions,  one  grain  thereof  is  contained  in 
thirty-fix  grains  of  the  confe#ion  of  opium,  and  in  five 
fcruples  of  the  thebaic  eleduary.  The  proportion  of 
opium  will  vary  a  little,  according  to  the  time  that 
they  have  been  kept ;  their  moifture  by  degrees  ex¬ 
haling,  fa  as  to  leave  the  remainder  ftronger  of  the 
opium  than  an  equal  weight  was  at  firft.  A  change 
of  this  kind  is  taken  notice  of  by  many  writers,  but 
falfely  attributed  to  an  imaginary  fermentative  quality 
of  the  ingredients;  by  which  they  were  fuppofed,  from 
their  multiplicity  and  contrariety,  to  be  continually  ex¬ 
alting  and  improving  the  virtues  of  each  other. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  making  thefe 
compofitions,  to  prevent  the  wafte  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which  would  render  the 
proportion  of  opium  to  the  other  ingredients  preca¬ 
rious.  The  intention  of  diffolving  the  opium  in  wine, 
for  thefe  and  other  ele#uaries,  is,  that  it  may  be  more 
uniformly  mixed  with  the  refl. 

Thefe  compofitions  fully  fupply  the  place  of  two  ar¬ 
ticles,  which,  though  long  banilhed  from  the  fhops, 
we  (hall  here  fubjoin,  as  examples  of  the  amazing 
height  to  which  compofition  in  medicine  had  at  one 
time  proceeded. 


Mithridate>  or  the  confeBion  cf  Democrates. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  fourteen  drams  ;  myrrh,  eleven 
drams;  agaric,  Indian  nard,  ginger,  faffron,  feeds  of 
mithridate  rauftard,  frankincenfe,  chio  turpentine, 
each  ten  drams ;  cameL  hay,  coff  us,  or  in  its  Head 
zedoary,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftead  mace,  ftechas 
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prepara-  long  pepper,  hartwort  feeds,  hypociflis,  ftorax  ftrain- 
tions  and  ed,  opoponax,  galbanum  flrained,  opobalfam,  or  in 
Compo  -  ^  dead  exprefled  oil  of  nutmegs,  Ruffian  caftor, 

x_  ^  -  *  each  one  ounce  ;  roley  mountain,  fcordium,  carpo- 
balfam,  or  in  its  Read  cubebs,  white  pepper,  candy- 
carrot  feed,  bdellium  drained,  eaoh  feven  drams  ; 
Celtic  nard,  gentian  root,  dittany  of  Crete,  red 
rofes,  Macedonian  parfley  feed,  lefTer  cardamom 
feeds  hulked,  fweet  fennel  feed,  gum  arabic,  opium 
drained,  each  five  dram8  ;  calamus  aromaticus,  wild 
valerian  root,  anifeed,  fagapenum  drained,  each  three 
drama  ;  meum  athamanticum,  St  John’s  wort,  aca¬ 
cia,  or  in  its  dead  terra  Japonica,  bellies  of  fkinks, 
each  two  drams  and  a  half ;  clarified  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients.  Warm  the 
honey,  and  mix  with  it  the  opium  difiolved  in  wine; 
melt  the  dorax,  galbanum,  turpentine,  and  opobab 
fam  (or  exprefled  oil  of  nutmegs),  together  in  an¬ 
other  veffel,  continually  dirring  them  about,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  burning ;  with  thefe  fo  melted,  mix  the 
hot  honey,  at  firlt  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards  in 
larger  quantities  at  a  time;  when  the  whole  is  grown 
almoft  cold,  add  by  degrees  the  other  fpices  reduced 
Into  powder. 

Theriaca  of  Aniromachus ,  or  Venice  treacle . 

Take  of  troches  of  fquills,  half  a  pound;  long  pepper, 
opium  drained,  viper3  dried,  each  three  ounces  ; 
cinnamon,  opobalfam,  or  in  its  dead  expreffed  oil 
of  nutmegs,  each  two  ounces ;  agaric,  Florence  orris 
root,  fcordium,  red  rofes,  navew  feeds,  extrad  of 
liquorice,  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Indian  nard, 
faffron,  amomum,  myrrh,  codus,  or  in  its  dead 
zedoary,  camel’s  hay,  each  one  ounce ;  cinquefoil 
root,  rhubarb,  ginger,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  dead 
mace,  dittany  of  Crete,  horehound  leaves,  calamint 
leaves,  dechas,  black  pepper,  Macedonian  parfley 
feed,  olibanum,  chio  turpentine,  wild  valerian  root, 
each  fix  drams ;  gentian  root,  Celtic  nard,  fpignel, 
leaves  of  Poley  mountain,  of  St  John’s  wort,  and  of 
groundpine,  germander  top8  with  the  feed,  carpo- 
balfam,  or  in  its  dead  cubebs,  anifeed,  fweet  fennel 
feed,  lefTer  cardamom  feeds,  hufked,  feeds  of  bifhop’s 
weed,  of  hartwort,  and  of  treacle  mudard,  hypociflis, 
acacia,  or  in  its  dead  Japan  earth,  gum  arabic,  do- 
rax  drained,  fagapenum  drained,  terra  Lemnia,  or 
in  its  dead  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  green  vi¬ 
triol  ‘calcined,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  fmall  (or  in  its 
dead  the  long)  birthwort  root,  lefTer  centaury  tops, 
candy-carrot  feed,  opopanax,  galbanum,  drained, 
Ruffia  cador,  Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  dead  white  am¬ 
ber  prepared,  calamus  aromaticus,  each  two  drams; 
clarified  honey,  thrice  the  wTeight  of  all  the  other 
ingredients.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  after  the  fame  manner  as  direded  in  making 
the  mithridate. 

Thefe  celebrated  eleduaries  are  often  mentioned  by 
medical  writers,  and  may  ferve  as  examples  of  the  wild 
exuberance  of  compofition  which  the  fuperftition  of 
former  ages  brought  into  vogue.  The  theriaca  i3 
are  formation  of  mithridate  made  by  Andromachus 
v  phyfician  to  Nero.  The  mithridate  itfelf  is  faid  to 
have  teen  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Mithridates  king  of 
PontU3.  The  fird  publiffiers  of  this  pompous  arcanum 
were  very  extravagant  iu  their  commendations  of  its 
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virtues ;  the  principal  of  which  was  made  to  confid  in  Prepa-a- 
its  being  a  mod  powerful  prefervative  againd  all  kinds  ^on*  anf* 
of  venom;  whoever  took  a  proper  quantity  in  a  morn-  tionJ° 
ing  was  infured  from  being  poifoned  during  that  whole  — — -y— mJ 
day.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  example  of  its  fup- 
pofed  inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs  us,  was  by 
its  condant  ufe  fo  fortified  againd  the  commonly  re¬ 
puted  poifons,  that  none  of  them  would  haveanyeffed 
upon  him  when  he  wanted  their  affidance.  But  the 
notions  of  poifons  which  prevailed  in  thofe  ruder  ages 
were  manifeftly  erroneous.  Before  experience  had 
furnifhed  mankind  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  fimples,  they  were  under  perpetual 
alarms  from  an  apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bufied 
themfelves  in  contriving  compofitions  which  diould 
counteract  their  effeds,  accumulating  together  ill  thofe 
fubdances  which  they  imagined  to  be  podedec  of  any 
degree  of  alexipharmac  power.  Hence  proceed  the 
voluminous  antidotes  which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  ancient  phyficians  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  any  real  poi.on  except 
the  cicuta,  aconitum,  and  bites  of  venomors  animals  ; 
and  for  thefe  they  knew  of  no  antidote  whatever.  Even 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  poifons,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  feveral  antidotes  feparately,  the  compofitions 
could  n©  more  anfwer  the  purpofes  espeded  from 
them,  than  the  accumulating  of  all  ihe  medicinal 
fimple8  into  one  form  could  make  a  remedy  againd  all 
difeafes. 

Yet  notwithdanding  the  abfurdity  in  the  original 
intention  of  thefe  medicines,  and  th?ir  enormity  in 
point  of  compofition,  as  they  contain  feveral  powerful 
materials,  whofe  virtues,  though  greatly,  prejudiced, 
yet  are  not  dedroyed,  by  their  multiplicity  and  con¬ 
trariety  ;  the  compounds  have  been  found,  from  re¬ 
peated  experience,  to  produce  very  confiderable  effeds 
as  warm  opiate  diaplroretics. 

Thefe  compofitions  might  without  doubt  be  lopt  of 
numerous  fuperfluities  without  any  diminution  of  their 
virtues;  yet  as  the  effeds  of  them,  in  their  prefen t 
form,  are  fo  well  known,  fo  much  regard  has  been 
paid  to  ancient  authority  as  not  to  attempt  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  that  kind.  Although  thefe  forms  were  origi¬ 
nally  complex,  yet  fubfequent  additions  had  crept  in¬ 
to  them-  Neither  the  defeription  in  vei.fe  of  the 
elder  Andromachus,  nor  the  profe  explanation  of  the 
younger,  make  any  mention  of  the  white  pepper  after¬ 
wards  added  to  the  theriaca ;  and  the  orris  root,  irr 
the  mithridate  of  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  is  al fo 
a  fupernumerary  ingredient,  not  warranted  by  the 
oiiginal:  thefe  therefore  are  rejeded.  Nor  is  the 
afarum  in  the  mithridate  grounded  on  any  good  au¬ 
thority  :  the  verfe  it  is  taken  from  is  mutilated  and 
corrupt  ;  and  the  word  which  fome,  on  conjedure 
only,  fuppofe  to  have  been  afarum,  others,  alfo  on 
coniedure,  choofe  to  read  differently.  Till  fome 
emendation  (hall  be  better  founded  than  merely  on 
critical  gueffes,  this  Tingle  fpccies  may  be  fafely  paffed 
over  without  any  prejudice  to  the  medicine  None  of 
the  ancient  defections  afford  any  other  light  111  this 
particular ;  for  they  either  omit  this  ingredient,  and 
others  alfo,  or  abound  with  additions. 

Another  innovation  on  both  thefe  medicines  alio 
took  place.  In  each  of  thefe  compofitions  were  found 
both  cinnamon  and  caffia  lignea ;  and  it  is  very  evident-, 

ffoo. 
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from  feveral  parts  of  Galen’s  works,  that  the  latter 
was  ufed  by  the  ancients  only  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  other  ;  fo  that  to  retain  the 
-  caffia,  now  that  cinnamon  is  fo  common,  is  a  blind 
following  of  thefe  writers,  without  any  attention  to 
their  meaning:  the  caffia  therefore  is  now  reje&ed, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  cinnamom  put  in  its  room  ; 
■which  is  the  proportion  that  Galen  directs  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  fubllituting  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is 
probable  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
Cekicand  the  Indian  nard  ;  that  the  firft  had  a  place  in 
thefe  competitions  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
piocurng  the  Indian,  for  Galen  exorefsly  prefers  the 
latter. 

Theie  is  a  material  error  in  regard  to  the  theriaca, 
which  las  paffed  through  feveral  editions  of  our  phar- 
macopoaa  :  this  is  the  fubflitiiting  the  Roman  vitriol 
for  the  indent  chalcitis,  now  not  certainly  known  ; 
and,  in  tie  catalogue  of  timples,  deferring  the  Roman 
to  be  a  blue  vitriol,  whereas  the  Italian  writers  are 
unanimous  ^  *s  a  green  vitriol  ;  and  were  it  not,  it 
would  not  anfwer  to  the  effe&s  of  the  chalcitis,  which 
was  certaimy  a  chalybeate,  and  gives  the  medicine  its 
black  colom  What  has  chiefly  occationed  chalcitis 
to  be  iuppoftd  a  cupreous  vitriol  feems  to  be  its  name, 
denved .from  *«**<*,  copper:  but  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  all  vitrids  were  formerly  imagined  to  proceed 
from  copper,  aid  were  named  accordingly:  the  preen 
or  martial  vitriols  are  Rill  called  by  the  Germans 
ku/fer -wafer,  End  by  us  copperas .  It  is  probable  that 
the  ancient  chalcitis  was  no  other  than  a  native  mar¬ 
tial  vitriol,  calcined  by  the  heat  of  thofc  warm  climates 
to  a  degree  of  yellowifh  red  or  coppery  colour ;  and 
therefore  the  common  green  vitriol,  thus  calcined  by 
•  art,  very  properly  fupplies  its  place. 

The  preparation  of  thefe  medicines  has  been  fome- 
•''hal  fac.,1‘tat.ed  by  omitting  the  troebifei  cypheos  ufed 
n  the  m.thndate,  and  the  bedychroi  and  Jiperini  for 

bwe  fff’1^3'  3nd  -nk?nS  their  *nSredient8,  after 
/  el%s  competitions  they  are  in- 

tended  for.  Hus  is  done  in  the  theriaca  very  com. 
mod.oufly  j  the  ingredients  in  thefe  troches  uniting 

£  th£‘r  kfelf  int0  num! 

tiers.  _  But  to  render  the  numbers  equally  Ample  in 

the  mithridate,  it  was  necelfary  to  retrench  a  few  odd 
grains  irom  fome  of  the  articles,  and  make  a  fmall  ad¬ 
dition  to  fome  others.  The  proportions  of  the  inare- 
dients  in  the  troebifei  cypheos  are  adjufted  fron/the 
original  defer, ption  in  Galen,  the  numbers  in  our  former 
pharmacopoeia  being  very  erroneous. 

atl0ithI“etnLTf°nrlErdinburgh  C0lleSes  ventured 
bbunt  r  dl(e3i'd  thefe  venerable  relics.  l‘he 
Edinburgh  college  at  firft  fubftituted  in  their  room  an 
elegant  and  limple  form,  equivalent  to  them  both  in 

tkerbca  mfnn  tkkr°f  EdkenSts'  Edinburgh 

timiet 

■  Chap.  XXX.  Medicated  Waters. 
whkh  ^eVeeittTdfffoltdninr'w;C-e  °f  ma"y  art’clfs 

their  virtues  to  it  •  anri  ■  10  r’  or  communicate 

virtues  tout ;  and  ,n  one  fenfe  of  the  word  thefe 
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may  be  called  medicated  waters-  Sometimes  this  im- Prepara- 
pregnation  is  effeded  bylhe  aid  of  beat,  fometimes tions  an(i 
without  it ;  and  thus  are  formed  deco&ions,  infutions, 
and  the  like.  But  among  thofe  articles  referred  to  in  tl0nS’ 
this  chapter,  there  takes  place  mere  watery  foiution 
only,  and  they  are  ufed  folely  with  the  intention  of 
ading  topically  in  the  way  of  lotion,  inje&ion,  or  at 
the  utmoil  of  gargarifm. 


Compound  alum  water .  L. 

Take  of  alum,  vitriolated  zinc,  each  half  an  ounce  5  (j0- 

boiling  di (tilled  water,  two  pints.  Pour  the  water  1 
on  the  faks  in  a  glafs  vefiel,  and  [train. 
b  This  water  was  long  known  in  our  [hops  under  the 
title  of  aqua  aluminofa  Bateana. 

Bates  direded  the  falts  to  be  firft  powdered  and 
melted  over  the  fire  :  but  this  is  ncedlefs  trouble,  fince 
the  melting  only  evaporates  the  aqueous  parts,  which 
are  reftored  again  011  the  addition  of  the  water.  This 
liquor  is  ufed  for  cleaning  and  healing  ulcers  and 
wounds  ;  and  for  removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the 
part  being  bathed  with  it  hot  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

It  is  fometimes  Iikewife  employed  as  a  collyrium  ;  and 
as  an  injedion  in  the  gonorrhoea  and  fluoralbus,  when 
not  accompanied  with  virulence. 

Styptic  water .  E. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  alum,  each  three  ounces;  water,  6o3 
two  pounds.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  be  diffolved; 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  an  ounce  and  an  half 
of  vitriolic  acid. 

This  water,  though  made  with  the  blue  in  place  of 
the  white  vitriol,  cannot  be  confidered  as  differing  very 
much  from  the  former.  It  is  formed  on  the  ftyptic 
recommended  by  Sydenham  for  flopping  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  and  other  external  hemorrhagies ;  for  this 
purpofe  cloths  or  doffils  are  to  be  dipt  in  the  liquor, 
and  applied  to  the  part. 

IV ater  of  ammGtiiated  Copper .  L* 

Take  of  lime-water,  one  pint ;  fal  ammoniac,  one  (J0Q 
uram.  Eet  them  hand  together,  in  a  copper  veffel, 
till  the  ammonia  be  faturated. 

t 

Sapphire^  coloured  water .  E. 

Take  of  lime-water,  newly  made,  eight  ounces  ;  fa! 
ammoniac,  two  fcruples ;  verdegris,  powdered,  four 
grains.  Mix  them,  and  after  24  hours  itrain  the 
liquor. 

1  his  is  a  much  more  elegant  and  convenient  me- 
tiiod  than  the  preceding. 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty  much  in  ufe  as  a  de¬ 
tergent  of  foul  and  obftinate  ulcers,  and  for  taking 
away  fpecks  or  films  in  the  eyes.  The  copper  contri¬ 
butes  more  to  us  colour  than  to  its  medicinal  efficacy ; 

fmall  16  qUantlty  °f  the  meta!  diffolved  is  extremely- 

4 

Compound  water  of  acetated  litharge .  L, 

Take  of  acetated  water  of  litharge,  two  drams ;  diftil-  6l<5 
led  water,  two  pints;  proof-fpirit,  two  drams.  Mix 

Iaa  T'i  u'nh  ihe  acetated  water  of  litharge ;  then 
add  the  chihlled  water.  ° 

This 


’  ■*'**•.  'f 
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>repara-  This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  folutions  of 
lZX  fllgar  of  lead>  and  is 'analogous  to  the  vegeto-mineral 
ons.  water  of  Mr  Goulard,  ft  is  only  ufed  externally  a#  a 
-  cofmetic  agaicfl  cutaneous  eruptions,  reduefs,  inflam¬ 
mation,  See.  But  even  here  it  is  alleged  that  it  is" 
not  altogether  void  of  danger,  and  that  there  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  its  continued  employment  having  occafloned 
fundry  ill  confequences.  But  at  the  fame  time  the  very 
frequent  uie  that  is  made  of  it  with  perfect  impunity 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  in  thefe  obfervutions 
there  mull  be  fome  miilake. 

IV ater  of  vitriolated  zinc  with  camphor .  L. 

611  Take  of  vitriolated  zinc,  halt  an  ounce  ;  camphorated 

fpirit,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  two  pints.  Mix, 
\  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  an  improved  method  of  forming  the  vitriolic 
camphorated  water  of  the  former  editions  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  ufed  externally  as  a  lotion 
for  fome  ulcers,  particularly  thofe  in  which  it  is  ne- 
Ceflary  to  reftiain  a  great  difeharge.  It  is  alfo  not 
unfrequently  employed  as  a  colly rium  in  fome  cafes  of 
ophthalmia,  where  a  large  difeharge  of  watery  fluid 
takes  place  from  the  eyes,  with  but  little  inflammation. 
But  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  this  tender  organ,  it 
ought,  at  firfl  at  leafi,  to  be  diluted  by  the  addition 
of  more  water. 

Vitriolic  water .  E. 

612  Take  of  white  vitriol,  fixteen  grains;  water,  eight 

ounces ;  weak  vitriolic  acid,  fixteen  drops.  Diflblve 

the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  then  adding  the  acid, 

Brain  through  paper. 

Where  the  eyes  are  watery  or  inflamed,  this  folution 
of  white  vitriol  is  a  very  ufeful  application.  The 
(lighter  inflammations  will  frequently  yield  to  this  me¬ 
dicine  without  any  other  afiiflance  ;  in  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  ones,  venefe&ion  and  cathartics  are  to  be  premifed 
to  its  ufe.  :  , 
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It  has  been  fuppofeff,  that  plafters  might  be  im-Prepara- 
pregnated  with  the  fpecific  virtues  of  different  vege-  t'on‘'  arul 
tables,  by  boiling  the  recent  vegetable  with  the  oil  <?ompofl- 
employed  for  the  compofition  of  the  plafter.  The  tlUnS~ 
coaiou  was  continued  till  the  herb  was  almoft  rrifp, 
with  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from  contraainz  a 
black  colour  :  after  which  the  liquid  was  drained  off, 
and  fet  on  the  fire  again,  till  all  the  aqueous  moifture 
had  exhaled.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  treat- 
merit  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils  any  very  va- 
luable  qualities,  even  relative  to  their  ufe  in  a  fluid  date  ■ 
much  lef3  can  plafters,  made  with  fuch  oils,  receive  any 
confiderable  efficacy  from  the  herbs.  1 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils,  unite  with  them  in- 
to  a  plafter  of  an  excellent  confidence,  and  which  makes  - 
a  proper  bafis  for  feveral  other  plafters. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compofitioiis,  a  quantity 
of  water  muft  be  added,  to  prevent  the  plafter  from 
burning  and  growing  black.  Such  water,  as  it  may 
be  neceflary  to  add  during  the  boiling,  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  made  hot  j  for  cold  liquor  would  not  only  pro- 
long  the  procefs,  but  likewife  occafion  the  matter  to 
explode,  and  be  thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  operator  :  this  accident  will  equally 
happen  on  the  addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  plafter  be 
extremely  hot. 


Ammoniacum  plajler  with  quickfilver .  L. 

Take  of  drained  ammoniacum,  one  pound  ;  purified 
quickfilver,  three  ounces;  fulphurated  oil,  one  dram 
or  what  is  fufficicnt.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the 
fulphurated  oil  until  the  globules  difappear ;  then 
add,  by  little  at  a  time,  the  melted  ammoniacum, 
**;id  mix  them. 

1  his  is  a  very  well  contrived  mercurial  plafter.  The 
ammoniacum  in  general  affords  a  good  bafis  for  the 
application  of  the  mercury.  In  fome  cafes,  however, 
it  is  not  fufficiently  adhelive.  But  this  inconvenience, 
when  it  does  occur,  may  be  readily  remedied  by  the 
addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  turpentine. 


614 


Chap.  XXXf.  Plafters . 

613  Plasters sare  compofed  chiefly  of  oily  and  un&uous 
fubftances,  united  with  powders  into  fuch  a  confiftence 
that  the  compound  may  remain  firm  in  the  col  l  with¬ 
out  flicking  to  the  fingers;  that  it  may  be  foft  and 
pliable  in  a  low  degree  of  heat,  and  that  by  the  warmth 
of  the  human  body  it  be  fo  tenacious  as  readily  to  ad¬ 
here  both  to  the  part  on  which  it  is  applied  and  to 
the  fubftance  on  which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  confiftence  of 
plaflere,  according  to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  :  thus,  fuch  as  was  intended  for  the  breall 
and  flomach  fhould  be  very  foft  and  yielding,  while 
thofe  defigned  for  the  limb3  are  made  firmer  and 
more  adhefive.  An  ounce  of  expreffed  oil,  an  ounce 
of  yellow  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  of  any  proper  powder, 
will  make  a  plafter  of  the  firfl  confiftence  :  for  a  hard 
one,  an  ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  more 
of  powder,  may  be  added.  Plafters  may  likewife  be 
made  of  refins,  gummy  relins,  &c.  without  wax,  efpe- 
cially  in  extemporaneous  prefeription  :  for  offi  finals 
thefe  competitions  are  lefs  proper,  as  they  foon  grow 
too  foft  in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a  warm  air. 


Plajler  of  Spanifh flies .  L. 

Take  of  Spanifli  flies,  one  pound;  wax  plafter,  two 

pounds  ;  prepared  hog’s  lard,  half  a  pound.  Ha-  ^ 
ving  melted  the  plafter  and  lard,  a  little  before 
they  coagulate  fprinkle  in  the  flies,  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 

Bliftering  plajler ,  or  epifpajlic  plajler .  E. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard,  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  cantha- 
rides,  each  equal  weights.  Beat  the  cantharides  in¬ 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  add  them  to  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  previoufly  melted,  and  removed  from  the  fire. 

Both  thefe  formulae  are  very  well  fuited  to  anfwer 
the  intention  in  view,  that  of  exciting  bliflers  ;  for 
both  are  of  a  proper  confiftence,  and  fufficient  degree 
of  tenacity,  which  are  here  the  only  requifites.  Can¬ 
tharides  of  good  quality,  duly  applied  to  the  fkin, 
never  fail  of  producing  blifters.  When,  therefore,  the 
defired  efeeCt  does  not  take  place,  it  is  to  be  aferibed  to 
the  flies  either  being  faulty  at  firfl, or  havingtheiraciivity 
afterwards  deftroyed  by  fome  accidental  circum fiance  ; 
fuch  as  too  great  heat  in  forming,  in  fpreading  the 
plafter,  or  the  like.  And  when  due  attention  is  paid 
5  to 
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prepara-  to  thefe  particulars,  the  fimple  compofitions  now  in¬ 
ti™*  and  tro<3uccci  anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  thofe  com- 
tkn%  Pound  Plafters  with  muftardfeed,  black  pepper,  vine- 

«  - >  gar,  verdegris,  and  the  like,  which  had  formerly  a 

place  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  not  however  im¬ 
probable,  that  the  pain  of  bliftering-plafters  might  be 
eonfiderably  diminifhed  by  the  addition  of  a  portion 
of  opium,  without  preventing  the  good  effe&s  other- 
wife  to  be  derived  from  them. 


IV ax-plajlcr . 

616  Take  of  yellow  wax,  prepared  mutton-fuet,  each 
three  pounds;  yellow  refin,  one  pound.  Melt  them 
together,  and  flrain  the  mixture  whilft  it  is  fluid. 
L. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  three  part3  ;  mutton-fuet,  white 
refin,  two  parts.  Melt  them  together  into  a 
plafter  ;  which  fupplies  the  place  of  melilot  pla¬ 
tter.  E . 

This  plafter  had  formerly  the  title  of  drawing  plajler , 
and  was  chiefly  employed  as  a  dreffing  after  blifters, 
to  fupport  fome  difcharge. 

It  is  a  very  well  contrived  plafter  for  that  purpofe.  It 
is  calculated  to  fupply  the  place  of  melilot  plafter  ? 
whofe  great  irritation,  when  employed  for  the  dref- 
fing  of  blifters,  has  been  continually  complained  of. 
This  was  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  refin  it  con¬ 
tained,  which  is  here  on  that  account  retrenched.  It 
would  feem  that,  when  defigned  only  for  drefling  bli¬ 
tters,  the  refin  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unlefs 
where  a  continuance  of  the  pain  and  irritation,  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  veficatory,  is  required.  Indeed  plafters 
of  any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for  this  purpofe  : 
their  confiftence  makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and  their  »:J- 
hefivenefs  renders  the  taking  them  off  painful.  Ce¬ 
rates,  which  are  fofter  and  lef6  adhefive,  appear  much 
more  eligible  :  the  cerate  of  fpcrmaceti  will  ferve  for 
general  ufe  ;  and  for  fome  particular  purpofes,  the  ce¬ 
rate  of  yellow  refin  may  be  applied. 


tfa  7 
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Cum^n* plajler.  L. 


Take  of  the  feeds  of  cummin,  feeds  of  caraway,  bay- 
berries,  each  three  ounces;  Burgundy-pitch,  three 
pounds  ;  yellow  wax,  three  ounces.  Mix,  with  the 
melted  pitch  and  wax,  the  reft  of  the  ingredients, 
powdered,  and  make  a  plafter. 

*1  his  plafter  ftands  recommended  as  a  moderately 
warm  difeutient ;  and  is  dire&ed  by  fome  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hypogaftric  region,  for  ftrengtheniag  the 
vifcera,  and  expelling  flatulencies :  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  doubt,  whether  it  derives  any  virtue  either 
from  the  article  from  which  it  is  named,  or  from  the 
caraway  or  bay-berries  which  enter  its  compofition. 


F did ,  commonly  called  antibyfteric ,  plajler.  E. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  afafoetida,  (trained,  each  tv 
parts;  yellow  wax,  drained  galbanum,  each  oi 
part.  Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  plafter. 

1  his  plafter  is  applied  to  the  umbilical  region, 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes;  ai 

£“e8--'th  g00£.*ffeai  but  probably  mo 
from  its  giving  an  additional  degree  of  heat  to  tl 
part,  than  from  any  influence  derived  from  the  fet 
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gums.  It  lias  indeed  been  alleged,  that  from  the  ap-  Prepara, 
plication  of  this  plafter  to  the  abdomen,  the  tafte  of  ^ons  ai*? 
afafoetida  can  be  diftin&ly  perceived  in  the  mouth ; 
and  it  i3  not  improbable,  that  fome  abforption  of  its  , 
a&ive  parts  may  take  place  by  the  lymphatic  veffels 
of  the  furface  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  afafee- 
tida  thus  applied  mutt  conftantly,  in  fome  degree,  aft 
on  the  nerves  of  the  nofe.  But,  in  both  thefe  ways, 
hs  influence  can  be  inconfiderable  only  ;  and  much 
more  effe£l  may  be  obtained  from  a  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  taken  internally.  And  we  are  on  the  whole  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  that  the  addition  of  the  fetid  gums 
to  the  common  plafter  fs  here  more  difagreeable  than 
ufeful. 

Ladattum  plafter.  L. 

Take  of  ladanum,  three  ounces ;  frankincenfe,  one  5^ 
ounce  ;  cinnamon  powdered,  expreffed  oil,  called 
oil  cf  mace ,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  effential  oil  of 
fpearmint,  one  dram.  To  the  melted  frankincenfe 
add  firft  the  ladanum,  foftened  by  heat ;  then  the 
oil  of  mace.  Mix  thefe  afterwards  with  the  cinna¬ 
mon  and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together  in 
a  warm  mortar  into  a  plafter.  Let  it  be  kept  in  a 
clofe  veffel. 

This  has  been  confidered  as  a  very  elegant  ftomach 
plafter.  It  is  contrived  fo  as  to  be  eafily  made  occa- 
fionally  (for  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  on  account 
of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are  not  fit  for  keeping), 
and  to  be  but  moderately  adhefive,  fo  as  not  to  of¬ 
fend  the  (kin,  and  that  it  may  without  difficulty  be 
frequently  taken  off  and  renewed  ;  which  thefe  forts 
of  applications,  in  order  to  their  producing  any  con- 
fiderable  effeeft,  require  to  be.  But  after  all,  it  pro¬ 
bably  a&s  more  from  the  mere  covering  which  it 
gives  to  the  ftomach,  than  from  any  of  the  articles 
abounding  with  effential  oil  which  it  contains. 

Litharge -plajler.  L. 

Take  of  litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds;  *  .  I 
olive-oil,  a  gallon.  Boil  them  with  a  flow  fire, 
in  about  two  pints  of  water,  conftantly  ftirring 
until  the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  and  have  the  con¬ 
fiftence  of  a  plafter.  But  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  more  boiling  water,  if  the  water  that  was  firft 
added  be  nearly  confumed  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cefs. 

Common  plajler.  E. 

Take  of  litharge,  one  part  ;  olive-oil,  two  parts ; 
boil  them,  adding  water,  and  conftantly  ftirring  the 
mixture  till  the  oil  and  litharge  be  formed  into  a 
plafter. 

The  heat  in  thefe  proceflfea  fhould  be  gentle,  and 
the  matter  kept  conftantly  ftirring,  otherwife  it  fwells 
up,  and  is  apt  to  run  over  the  veffel.  If  the  compo¬ 
fition  proves  difcoloured,  the  addition  of  a  little  white 
lead  and  oil  will  improve  the  colour. 

Thefe  plafters,  which  have  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  Diachylon ,  are  the  common  application 
in  excoriations  of  the  fkin,  flight  flefh  wounds,  and 
the  like.  1  hey  keep  the  part  foft,  and  fomewhat 
warm,  and  defend  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  expeSed  in  thefe  cafes  from  any  plafter.  Some 
0  of 
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of  tnir  induftrious  medicine-makers  have  thought  thefe 
purpofes  might  be  anfwered  by  a  cheaper  competi¬ 
tion,  and  accordingly  have  added  a  large  quantity  of 
*  common  whitening  and  hogs  lard  1  this,  however,  is  by 
no  means  allowable,  not  only  as  it  does  not  flick  fo 
well,  but  likewife  as  the  lard  is  apt  to  grow  rancid 
and  acrimonious.  The  counterfeit  is  diftinguifhable 
by  the  eye. 

Litharge  plajler  with  gum.  L 

Take  of  litharge-plafler,  three  pounds;  flrained  gal- 
banum,  eight  ounces;  turpentine,  ten  drams  ;  frank¬ 
incenfe,  three  ounces.  The  galbanum  and  turpen¬ 
tine  being  melted  with  a  flow  fire,  mix  with  them 
the  powdered  frankincenfe,  and  afterwards  the  li¬ 
tharge-platter  melted  with  a  very  flow  fire,  and  make 
a  plaflcr. 

Gum- plajler,  E. 

Take  of  common  platter,  eight  parts;  gum-ammo- 
niacum  flrained,  flrained  galbanum,  yellow  wax, 
each  one  part.  Make  them  into  a  plafler  according 
to  art. 

Both  thefe  plaftera  are  ufed  as  digeflives  and  fup- 
puratives  ;  particularly  in  abfeeffes,  after  a  part  of  the 
matter  has  been  maturated  and  difeharged,  for  fup- 
purating  or  difeuffing  the  remaining  hard  part ;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  gums  entering  their  compofition. 

Litharge -plajler  with  quickjilver .  L. 

Take  of  litharge-platter,  one  pound  ;  purified  quick- 
filver,  three  ounces  ;  fulphurated  oil,  one  dram,  or 
what  is  fufficient.  Make  the  plafler  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ammoniacum -plafler  with  quickfil- 
ver. 

Mercurial  or  blue  plajler .  E. 
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Melt  them  together,  fo  as  to  make  a  pla-  Prepara¬ 
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#  Ttafe  plaflers  are  ufed  chiefly  as  adhefivee  for  keep- forripofi 
ing  °n  other  dreflings.  & c.  1  lia‘ 

P lajler  of  Burgundy  pitch .  E. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  ;  Iadanum,  one  f 
pound ;  yellow  refin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  four 
ounces  ;  the  exprefTed  oil,  commonly  called  the  oil  of 
mace,  one  ounce.  To  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax, 
melted  together,  add  firfl  the  Iadanum,  and  then 
the  oil  of  mace. 

This  plafler  was  at  one  time  much  celebrated  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  cephalic  plajler ,  the  name  which  it  for¬ 
merly  held  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  it  was  applied  in 
weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to  the  temples,  fore¬ 
head,  &c.  and  fometimes  likewife  to  the  feet.  Schulze 
relates,  that  an  inveterate  rheumatifm  in  the  temples, 
which  at  times  extended  to  the  teeth,  and  occafioned 
intolerable  pain,  was  completely  cured  in  two  days  by 
a  plafler  of  this  kind  (with  the  addition  of  a  little 
opium)  applied  to  the  part,  after  many  ocher  reme¬ 
dies  had  been  tried  in  vain.  He  adds,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  matter  exuded  under  the  plafler  in 
drops,  which  were  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode  the  cuticle  : 
but  it  is  probable,  that  this  was  much  more  the  effect 
of  the  Burgundy  pitch  than  ©f  any  other  part  of  the 
compofition  ;  for  when  applied  to  very  tender  fkin, 
it  often  produces  even  vefication,  and  in  mofl  inflances 
operates  as  a  rubefacient  or  hot  plafler  :  and  as  far  as 
it  has  any  good  efiedt  in  headach,  it  is  probable  that 
its  influence  is  to  be  explained  on  this  ground. 

Soap -plajler.  L.  ' 

Take  of  foap,  half  a  pound  ;  litharge-plafler,  three  62 J 

pounds;  mix  the  foap  with  the  melted  litharge-pla¬ 
tter,  and  boil  them  to  the  thicknefa  of  a  platter. 


Take  of  olive-oil,  white  refin,  each  one  part  ;  quick¬ 
silver,  three  parts  ;  common  plafler,  fix  parts.  Melt 
the  oil  and  refin  together,  and  when  this  mixture 
is  cold,  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till 
the  globules  difappear;  then  add  by  degrees  the  com¬ 
mon  platter,  melted,  and  let  the  whole  be  accurate¬ 
ly  mixed. 

Thefe  mercurial  plaflers  are  looked  on  as  powerful 
refolvents  and  difeutients,  a&ing  with  much  greater 
certainty  for  thefe  intentions  than  any  compofition  of 
vegetable  fubftances  alone  ;  the  mercury  exerting  it- 
felf  in  a  confiderable  degree,  and  being  fometimes  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  habit  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  affedf 
the  mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs  from  a  ve¬ 
nereal  caufe,  nodes,  tophi,  and  beginning  indurations 
of  the  glands,  are  faid  fometimes  to  yield  to  them. 

Litharge  plajler  with  refin.  E. 

$23  Take  of  litharge-plafler,  three  pounds  ;  yellow  refin, 
half  a  pound.  Mix  the  powdered  refin  with  li¬ 
tharge  platter,  melted  with  a  very  flow  fire,  and 
make  a  platter. 

S  ticking- plajler.  E. 

Take  of  common  plafler,  five  parts :  white  refin,  one 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 


Saponaceous  plajler.  E. 

Take  of  common  platter,  four  parts  ;  gum-platter, 
two  parts ;  Caftile  foap,  feraped,  one  part.  To 
the  platters,  melted  together,  add  the  foap  ;  then 
boil  for  a  little,  fo  as  to  form  a  plafler. 

Thefe  plaflers  have  been  fuppofed  to  derive  a  re- 
foivent  power  from  the  foap ;  and  in  the  lafl,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  gums  is  fuppofed  to  promote  the  refol- 
vent  virtue  of  the  foap  :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt,  whether  they  derive  any  material  advantage 
from  either  addition. 

Frankincenfe  plajler.  E. 

Take  of  frankincenfe,  half  a  pound  ;  dragon’s  blood,  626 
three  ounces;  litharge-plafler,  two  pounds.  To  the 
melted  litharge-plafler  add  the  reft,  powdered. 

This  platter  had  formerly  in  the  Eondon  pharma¬ 
copeia  the  title  oLJlrengthening  plajler ,  and  is  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  complicated  and  injudicious  compofition 
deferibed  in  the  former  pharmacopeias,  under  the 
title  of  Emplajlrum  ad  herniam .  Though  far  the  mod 
elegant  and  fimple,  it  is  as  effectual  for  that  purpofe  as 
any  of  the  medicines  of  this  kind.  If  conflantly 
worn  with  a  proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  children,  fre¬ 
quently  do  ffrvice  ;  though,  perhaps,  not  fo  much 
3  I  f  om 
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from  any  {Lengthening  quality  of  the  ingredients,  as 
from  its  being  a  foft,  clofe,  and  adhefive  covering. 
It  has  bees  fuppofed  that  plafters  compofed  of  ftyptic 
medicines  conftringe  and  {lengthen  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  but  on  no  very  juft  foundation  5  for 
plafters  in  general  relax  rather  than  aftringe,  the  unc 
tuous  ingredients  necefiary  in  their  compolition  coun¬ 
teracting  and  deftroying  the  effeCl  of  the  others. 


Defenfive  or Jlrengthenlng  pi  after.  E. 

627  Take  of  common  plafter,  twenty-four  parts;  white 
refin,  fix  parts  ;  yellow-wax,  oil  olive,  each  three 
parts  ;  colcothar  of  vitriol,  eight  parts.  Grind  the 
colcothar  with  the  oil,  and  then  add  it  to  the  other 
ingredients  previoufly  melted. 

This  plafter  is  laid  round  the  lips  of  wounds  and 
ulcers  over  the  other  drt  flings,  for  defending  them  from 
inflammation  and  a  fluxion  of  humours  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Mr  Sharp  very  juftly  obferves,  plafters,  on 
account  of  their  confiftence,  tend  rather  to  bring  on 
than  to  prevent.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  vreakneffes  of  the 
large  mufcles,  a6  of  the  loins  ;  and  its  effeds  feem  to 
proceed  from  the  artificial  mechanical  fupport  given 
to  the  part,  which  may  alfo  be  done  by  any  other  plafter 
that  adheres  with  equal  firmnefs. 


Deadly  night  Jhade  plajler.  Brun. 

628  Take  of  the  juice  of  the  recent  herb  of  belladonna, 
linfeed  oil,  each  nine  ounces  ;  yellow-wax,  fix  oun¬ 
ces  ;  Venice  turpentine,  fix  drams  ;  powder  of  the 
herb  of  belladonna,  two  ounces.  Let  them  be 
formed  into  a  plafter  according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  belladonna,  ex¬ 
ternally  applied,  has  a  very  powerful  influence,  both 
on  the  nerves  and  blood  veflels  of  the  part ;  and  thus 
it  has  very  confiderable  effed  both  on  the  circulation 
and  ftate  of  fenfibility  of  the  part ;  and  when  applied 
under  the  form  of  this  plafter,  efpecially  in  affedions 
of  the  mammae  and  ferotum,  it  has  been  faid  to  have 
very  powerful  influence  in  alleviating  pain,  in  difcuf- 
fing  tumors,  and  in  promoting  a  favourable  fuppura- 
tion.  It  has  however  been  but  little  employed  in  this 
country  ;  and  we  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  our  own 
experience. 

Corn  plafter.  Dan. 

H29  Take  of  galbanum,  difTolved  in  vinegar,  and  again  in- 
fpiflated,  one  ounce  ;  pitch,  half  an  ounce  ;  diachy¬ 
lon,  or  common  plafter,  two  drams.  Let  them  be 
melted  together  ;  and  then  mix  with  them  verde- 
gris  powdered,  fal  ammoniac,  each  one  fcruple  ; 
and  make  them  into  a  plafter. 

Of  this  plafter,  as  well  a3  the  former,  we  can  fay 
nothing  from  our  own  experience.  It  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  removal  of  corns,  and  for  alleviating 
the  pain  which  they  occafion  ;  and  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  it  may  fometimes  have  a  good  effed  from 
the  corrofive  articles  which  it  contains  :  but  in  other 
cafes,  from  this  very  circumftance,  it  may  tend  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  pain,  particularly  in  the  firft  inftance. 

Hemlock  plajler.  Suec. 

C30  Take  of  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound;  oil  olive,  four 
ounces  j  gum^ammoniacum,  half  an  ounce  ;  after 
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they  are  melted  together,  mix  with  them  powder-  Prepar¬ 
ed  herb  of  hemlock,  half  a  pound.  *jons  ai*d 

This  correfponds  very  nearly  with  the  Emplaftrum 
de  cicuta  cum  ammoniaco,  which  had  formerly  a  place  -* — ,  { 

in  our  pharmacopoeias,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
powerful  cooler  and  difeutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  againft  fweilings  of  the  fpleen  and  diften- 
fions  of  the  hypochondres.  For  fome  time  paft,  it 
has  been  among  us  entirely  negleded  ;  but  the  high 
refolvent  power  which  Dr  Stoerk  has  difeovered  in 
hemlock,  and  which  he  found  it  to  exert  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  forms,  intitle  it  to  further  trials.  The 
plafter  appears  very  well  contrived,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  well  chofen  for  aflifting  the  efficacy  of  the 
hemlock. 

Corro/tve  plajler ,  Gen. 

Take  of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  half  a  dram;  63 y 
hogs  lard,  half  an  ounce  ;  yellow  wax,  two  drams. 

Mix  them  according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  muriated  mercury 
here  employed  is  a  very  powerful  corrofive ;  and 
there  may  be  fome  cafes  in  which  it  is  preferable  to 
other  articles  of  the  tribe  of  cauftics  :  but  this  would 
feem  to  be  a  very  uneconomical  mode  of  applying  it, 
as  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of  what  enters  the  plafter 
can  ad  ;  and  even  that  portion  muft  have  its  adion 
much  retrained  by  the  unduous  matters  with  which 
it  is  combined. 

Plajler  of  fenugreek ,  or  of  mucilages.  Gen. 

Take  of  fenugreek-feed,  two  ounces  linfeed-oil,  ^3^ 
warm,  half  a  pound.  Infufe  them  according  to  art, 
and  ft  rain  ;  then  take  of  yellow  wax,  two  pounds 
and  an  half;  gum-ammoniac,  ftrained,  fix  oun¬ 
ces  ;  turpentine,  two  ounces.  Melt  the  gura-am- 
moniac  with  the  turpentine,  and  by  degrees  add  the 
oil  and  wax,  melted  in  another  veftel,  fo  as  to  form 
a  plafter. 

This  plafter  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  but  was  rejeded  ;  and  although  ftill  held  in 
efteem  by  fome,  it  is  probably  of  no  great  value  ;  at 
leaft  it  would  feem  to  derive  but  little  either  from  the 
fenugreek  feed,  with  which  it  is  now  made,  or  from 
the  oil  and  mucilages  which  formerly  entered  itscom- 
pofition. 

Henbane  plajler.  Suec. 

This  is  direded  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  a$  633; 
the  emplaftrum  e  conio,  or  hemlock-plaftcr. 

From  the  well-known  fedative  power  of  thi3  plant, 
as  affeding  the  nervous  energy  of  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  we  might  reasonably  conclude  that  good 
effeds  may  be  obtained  from  it  when  ufed  under  the 
form  of  plafter  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  with  ad¬ 
vantage  employed  in  this  manner,  for  allaying  pain, 
and  refolving  fwelling,  in  cafes  of  feirrhus  and  cancer. 

Pitch -plajler.  RofT. 

Take  of  white  refin,  fix  ounces  ;  fhip-pitch,  feven  63  4 
ounces  ;  yellow  wax,  five  ounces.  Melt  them,  and 
form  them  into  a  plafter. 

Pitch,  applied  externally,  has  been  fuppofed  to  ad 
on  two  principles,  by  its  warmth  and  by  its  adhefive 

quality. 
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quality.  In  the  former  way  it  may  have  fome  effe& ; 
but  it  has  much  more  influence  in  the  latter  ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  it  has  thus  been  found  to  produce  a  cure  in 
cafes  of  tinea  capitis  When  a  pitch  plafter  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  affe&ed  part  of  the  hairy  fcalp,  and  allow¬ 
ed  to  remain  there  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  fo  at¬ 
tached  to  the  parts,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  with¬ 
out  bringing  with  it  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  in  which 
the  difeafe  is  feated  :  and  by  this  means  a  radical  cure 
is  not  unfrequently  obtained,  after  every  other  re¬ 
medy  haB  bees  tried  in  vain.  But  the  cure  is  a  pain¬ 
ful  one,  and  not  without  danger  ;  for  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  inflammations,  even  of  an  alarming  nature, 
have  been  excited  by  the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
parts.  Hence  this  mode  of  cure  h  rarely  had  recourfe 
to  till  others  have  been  tried  without  effe<ft :  and  when 
it  is  employed,  if  the  difeafe  be  extenflve,  prudent 
pra&itioners  dire&  its  application  only  to  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  at  a  time,  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece  or  fo :  and 
after  one  part  is  fully  cured,  by  application  to  another 
in  fucceflion,  the  affection  may  be  foon  completely 
overcome.  With  this  intention  it  is  moft  common  to 
employ  the  pitch  in  its  pure  ftate :  but  the  plafter  here 
dire&ed,  while  it  is  no  lefs  adheftve,  is  more  manage¬ 
able  and  flexible. 
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fiftence.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  alfo  to  be  preferred  Prcpara  - 
as  the  bafts  of  other  more  compounded  ointments. 


Ointment  of  verdegris .  E. 


tlons  and 
CompoG- 
tious. 


Take  of  bafiiicon  ointment,  fifteen  parts  ;  verdegris,  r 
one  part.  ^3? 

1  hia  ointment  is  ufed  for  cleanflng  fores,  and  keep¬ 
ing  down  fungous  flelh.  Where  ulcers  continue  to 
run  from  a  weaknefs  in  the  veffels  of  the  part,  the 
tonic  powers  of  copper  promife  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage.  . 

It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  with  advantage  in  cafes  of 
ophthalmia,  depending  on  ferofuh,  where  the  palpe- 
brae  are  principally  affe&ed  ;  but  when  it  i3  to  be  thus 
applied,  it  is  in  general  requilite  that  it  fhould  be 
fomewhat  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a  proportion 
of  Ample  ointment  or  hog’s  lard.  An  ointment  limi- 
lar  to  the  above,  and  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  fuch. 
inftances  of  ophthalmia,  has  long  been  fold  under  the 
name  of  Smelloti  s  eyefalve. 

Ointment  of  the  white  calx  of  qulchfilver.  L. 

Take  of  the  white  calx  of  quickfilver,  one  dram  ;  638 

ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  one  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix, 
and  make  an  ointment. 


Chap.  XXXII.  Ointments  and  Liniments * 

Ointments  and  liniments  differ  from  plafters  little 
otherwife  than  in  confidence.  Any  of  the  officinal 
plafters,  diluted  with  fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to 
the  thicknefs  of  ftiff  honey,  forms  an  ointment  :  by 
farther  increafing  the  oil,  it  becomes  a  liniment. 

In  making  thefe  preparations,  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege  dire&,  that  fat  and  refinous  fubftances  are  to  be 
melted  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  to  be  conftandy  ftir- 
red,  fprinkling  in  at  the  fame  time  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients,  if  any  fuch  are  ordered,  in  the  form  of  a  very 
fine  powder,  till  the  mixture  on  diminilhing  the  heat 
becomes  ftiff. 

It  is  to  be  uncWrftood  that  the  above  general  di¬ 
rections  are  meant  to  apply  to  each  particular  compo- 
fition  contained  in  the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
where  any  compofitions  are  ordered,  as  bafes  or  in¬ 
gredients  of  others,  the  college  always  refer  to  thofe 
made  according  to  their  own  formula. 

Ointment  of  hogys  lard*  L. 


This  is  a  very  elegant  mercurial  ointment,  and  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  and  cutaneous 
affe&ions.  It  is  an  improvement  of  the  ointment  of 
precipitated  mercury  of  the  laft  London  pharmaco¬ 
poeia  ;  the  precipitated  fulphur  being  thrown  out  of 
the  compofition,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  increa- 
fed.  ♦ 

Ointment  of  calx  of  zinc .  E. 

Take  of  Ample  liniment,  fix  parts  5  calx  of  zinc,  one  639 
part. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  ufed  in  affe&ions  of  the 
eye,  particularly  in  thofe  c?fes  where  rednefs  arifes 
rather  from  relaxation  than  from  a&ive  inflammation. 

Ointment  of  Spanifh  flies.  L. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  powdered,  two  ounces;  diftilled  640 
water,  eight  ounces;  ointment  of  yellow  refin*  eight 
ounces.  Boil  the  water  with  the  Spai.ifti  flics  to 
one  half,  and  ftrain.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  the 
ointment  of  yellow  refin.  Evaporate  this  mixture  in 
a  water  bath,  faturated  with  fea-falt,  to  the  thicknefs 
of  an  ointment. 


6-6  Take  of  prepared  hog’s  lard,  two  pounds  ;  rofe-wa- 
^  ter,  three  ounces.  Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe-wa- 

ter  until  they  be  mixed  ;  then  melt  the  mixture  with 
a  flow  fire,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  water  may  fub- 
fide  ;  after  which,  pour  off  the  lard  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  conftantly  ftirring  until  it  be  cold. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
this  was  ftyled  Unguenium  fimplex ,  the  name  given  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  to  the  following. 

Simple  ointment .  E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  five  parts ;  white  wax,  two  parts. 

Both  thefe  ointments  may  be  ufed  for  foftening 
the  fkm  and  healing  chaps.  The  laft  is,  however, 
preferable,  on  account  of  its  being  of  one  uniform  con. 


Epifpajlic  ointment  from  infufion  of  cantharides .  E. 

Take  of  cantharides,  white  refin,  yellow  wax,  each  one 
ounce;  hog’s  lard,  Venice  turpentine,  each  two 
ounces;  boiling  water,  four  ounces.  Infufe  the 
cantharides  in  the  water,  in  a  clofe  veffel,  for  a 
night ;  then  ftrongly  prefs  out  and  ftrain  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  the  lard  till  the  wuter  be  confu- 
med  ;  then  add  the  refin,  wax,  and  turpentine,  and 
make  the  whole  into  an  ointment. 

Thefe  ointments,  containing  the  foluble  parts  of  the 
cantharides,  uniformly  blended  with  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  are  more  commodious,  in  general  occnfion  lefs 
pain,  and  are  no  lefs  effe&ual  in  fome  cafe*,  than  the 
compofition3  with  the  fly  in  fubftance.  This,  however, 
3  I  2  doe* 
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prepara-  does  not  uniformly  hold  ;  and  accordingly  the  EJin- 
t  ons  and  \>urgh  college,  with  propriety,  ftill  retain  an  ointment 
tK>n?)0  containing  the  flies  iu  fubftance. 

BpifpaJUc  ointment,  from  powder  of  cantharides,  E. 

64*  Take  of  bafilicon  ointment,  feven  parts ;  powdered 
cantharides,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in  the  dreffings  for  bli- 
flers,  intended  to  be  made  perpetual ,  as  they  are  called, 
or  to  be  kept  running  for  a  confiderable  time,  which 
in  many  chronic,  and  fome  acute  cafes,  is  of  great  fer- 
vice.  Particular  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  can¬ 
tharides  employed  in  thefe  compofitions  be  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder,  and  that  the  mixture  be  made  as 
equal  and  uniform  as  pofiible.  But  with  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  there  are  fome  particular  habits  in  which  this 
ointment  operates  with  even  lefs  pain  than  the  former, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  generally  more  effe&ual. 

Wax  ointment ,  L. 

642  Take  of  white  wax,  four  ounces;  fpermaceti,  three 

ounces;  olive- oil,  one  pint.  Stir  them,  after  being 
melted  with  a  flow  fire,  conflantly  and  brifkly,  until 
cold. 

This  ointment  had  formerly  the  title  of  unguentum 
album  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia.  It  differs  very 
little  from  the  fimple  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeia,  and  in  nothing  from  the  ointment  of  fper¬ 
maceti  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  excepting  that 
in  this  ointment  the  proportion  of  fpermaceti  is  fome- 
what  lefs.  It  is  an  ufeful  cooling  ointment  for  exco¬ 
riations  and  other  frettings  of  the  fkin. 

Ointment  of  acetated  cerufe .  L. 

643  Take  of  acetated  cerufe,  two  drams ;  white  wax,  two 

ounces;  olive-oil,  *  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  acetated 
cerufe,  previoufiy  ppwdered,  with  fome  part  of  the 
olive-oil ;  then  add  it  to  the  wax,  melted  with  the 
remaining  oil.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  be  cold. 

Saturnine  ointment .  E. 
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Ointment  of  elemi.  L.  rinr.s*”-! 

Take  of  elemi,  one  pound  ;  turpentine,  ten  ounces  ;  9ompoU’ 
mutton-fuet,  prepared,  two  pounds ;  olive-oil,  twoV°ni>*y 
ounces.  Melt  the  elemi  with  the  fuet;  and  having 
removed  it  from  the  fire,  mix  it  immediately  with 
the  turpentine  and  oil,  after  which  ilrain  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

This  ointment,  perhaps  belt  known  by  the  name  of 
linimentum  arcei ,  has  long  been  in  ufe  for  digefting, 
cleanfing,  and  incarnating  ;  and  for  thefe  purpofes  is 
preferred  by  fome  to  all  the  other  compofitions  of  this 
kind. 

Thefe,  however,  are  much  more  proceffes  of  nature 
than  of  art  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
it  has  in  reality  any  influence. 

Ointment  of  white  hellebore ,  L. 

Take  of  the  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one  64 6 
ounce;  ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  four  ounces;  effence 
of  lemons,  half  a  fcruple.  Mix  them,  and  make  an 
ointment. 

White  hellebore  externally  applied  has  long  been 
celebrated  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  affe&ions;  and  this 
13  perhaps  one  of  the  bed  formulae  under  which  it  can 
be  applied,  the  hog’s-lnrd  ointment  ferving  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bafis  for  it,  while  the  effence  of  lemons  com¬ 
municates  to  it  a  very  agreeable  fmell. 

Stronger  ointment  of  quickf/ver .  L. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  ;  hog’s  lard, 
prepared,  twenty- three  ounces  ;  mutton-fuet,  pre- 
pared,  one  ounce.  Firft  rub  the  quickfilver  with 
the  fuet  and  a  little  of  the  hog’s  lard,  until  the  glo¬ 
bules  difappear  ;  then  add  what  remains  of  the  lard, 
and  make  an  ointment. 

Weaker  ointment  of  quickfilver,  L. 

Take  of  the  ftronger  ointment  of  quickfilver,  one  part; 
hog’s  lard,  prepared,  two  parts.  Mix  them. 
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Take  of  fimple  ointment,  twenty  parts ;  fugar  of  lead, 
one  part. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufeful  coolers  and  defic- 
catives ;  much  fuperior  both  in  elegance  and  efficacy 
to  the  nutritum  or  tripharmacum ,  at  one  time  very  much 
celebrated. 

Ointment  of  cerufe ,  commonly  called  white  ointment,  E. 

644  Take  of  fimple  ointment,  five  parts;  cerufe,  one  part. 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  emollient  ointment,  of 
great  fervice  in  excoriations  and  other  iimilar  frettings 
of  the  fkin.  The  cerufe  has  been  obje£ted  to  by  fome, 
on  a  fufpicion  that  it  might  produce  fome  ill  effects, 
when  applied,  aa  thefe  unguents  frequently  are,  to  the 
tender  bodies  of  children.  Though  there  does  not  feem 
to  be  much  danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  cerufe,  the 
addition  of  it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  here,  as  we  have  an¬ 
other  ointment  containing  a  more  a&ive  preparation 
of  the  fame  metal,  the  faturnine  ointment  juft  mention¬ 
ed  ;  which  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  thi3,  or 
employed  by  itfelf,  in  cafes  where  faturnine  applica¬ 
tions  are  wanted. 


Quickflver,  or  blue  ointment,  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  mutton-fuet,  each  one  part;  hog’s 
lard,  three  parts.  Rub  them  carefully  in  a  mortar 
till  the  globules  entirely  difappear. 

This  ointment  may  alfo  be  made  with  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  quickfilver. 

Thefe  ointments  are  principally  employed,  not  with 
a  view  to  their  topical  action,  but  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  mercury  in  an  a&ive  ftate  into  the  circula¬ 
ting  fyftem.  And  this  may  be  effected  by  gentle  fric¬ 
tion  on  the  found  fkin  of  any  part,  particularly  on  the 
infide  of  the  thighs  or  legs.  For  this  purpofe,  thefe 
fimple  ointments  are  much  better  fuited  than  the  more 
compounded  ones  with  turpentine  and  the  like,  for¬ 
merly  employed.  For  by  any  acrid  fubftance  topical 
inflammation  is  apt  to  be  excited,  preventing  farther 
fri&ion,  and  giving  much  uneafinefs.  To  avoid  this, 
it  is  neceffary,  even  with  the  mildeft  and  weakeft  oint¬ 
ment,  fomewhat  to  change  the  place  at  which  the  fric¬ 
tion  is  performed.  But  by  thefe  ointments  properly 
managed,  mercury  may  in  moft  inftances  be  as  ad- 
vantageoufly  introduced,  either  for  eradicating  fyphi- 
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prepara-  combating  other  obftinate  difeafes,  as  under  any 

Conviofi-  ^orm  whatever.  But  t0  obtain  thefe  effefts,  it  is  re- 
tioni  quifitc  that  the  ointment  fhould  be  prepared  with  very 
great  care  :  for  upon  the  degree  of  triture  which  has 
been  employed,  the  a&ivity  of  the  mercury  muft  en¬ 
tirely  depend.  The  addition  of  the  mutton-fuet,  now 
adopted  by  both  colleges,  is  an  advantage  to  the  oint¬ 
ment,  as  it  prevents  it  from  running  into  the  Hate  of 
»  oil,  which  the  hog’s  lard  alone  in  warm  weather,  or  in 
a  warm  chamber,  is  fometimes  apt  to  do,  and  which 
is  followed  by  a  feparation  of  parts.  We  are  even  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  that  the  proportion  of  fuet  directed  by 
the  London  college  is  too  fmall  for  this  purpofe,  and 
indeed  feems  to  be  principally  intended  for  the  more 
effe&ual  triture  of  the  mercury  :  But  it  is  much  more 
to  be  regretted,  that,  in  a  medicine  of  fuch  activity, 
the  two  colleges  fhould  not  have  directed  the  fame 
proportion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty  matter.  For  al¬ 
though  both  have  directed  ointments  of  different 
flrength,  neither  the  weakefl  nor  the  ftrongefl  agree 
in  the  proportion  of  mercury  which  they  contain. 


Ointment  of  nitrated  quickfilver,  L. 

648  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  one  ounce;  nitrous  acid, 
two  ounces;  hog’s  lard,  prepared,  one  pound.  Dif- 
folve  the  quickfilver  in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and,  while 
it  is  yet  hot,  mix  it  with  the  hog’s  lard,  previoufly 
melted,  and  juft  growing  cold. 

Tel  low  ointment .  E. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  one  ounce  ;  fpirit  of  nitre,  two 
ounces  ;  hog’s  lard,  one  pound.  Diffolve  the  quick¬ 
filver  in  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  by  digeflion  in  a  fand- 
heat ;  and,  while  the  folution  is  very  hot,  mix  with 
it  the  lard,  previoufly  melted  by  itfelf,  and  juft  be¬ 
ginning  to  grow  ftiff.  Stir  them  brifkly  together, 
in  a  marble  mortar,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an 
ointment. 

Thefe  ointments  differ  only  in  name  ;  and  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  London  college  is  certainly  the  prefer¬ 
able  appellation:  For  here  the  quickfilver,  previous  to 
its  union  with  the  lard,  is  brought  to  a  faline  flate 
by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid.  And  although  its  acti¬ 
vity  be  very  confiderably  moderated  by  the  animal  fat 
with  which  it  is  afterwards  united,  yet  it  ftill  affords 
us  a  very  aCtive  ointment;  and  as  fuch  it  is  frequently 
employed  with  fuccefs  in  cutaneous  and  other  topical 
affeCtions.  In  this  condition,  however,  the  mercury 
does  not  fo  readily  enter  the  fyflem  as  in  the  preceding 
form.  Hence  it  may  even  be  employed' in  fome  cafes 
with  more  freedom;  but  in  other  inflances  it  is  apt  to 
excoriate  and  inflame  the  parts.  On  this  account  a 
reduction  of  its  flrength  is  fometimes  requifite;  and  it 
is  often  alfo  neceffary,  from  the  hard  confidence  which 
it  acquires,  in  confequence  of  the  aCtion  of  acid  on  the 
lard. 

Tar  ointment . 

6^2  Take  of  tar,  mutton  fuet  prepared,  each  half  a  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and  drain.  L. 

Take  of  tar,  five  parts  ;  yellow  wax,  two  parts.  E . 

Thefe  corapofitions,  though  the  one  be  formed  into 
an  ointment  by  means  of  fuet,  the  other  by  wax,  can* 
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not  be  confidered  as  differing  effentially  from  each  Prerara- 
other.  As  far  as  they  have  any  peculiar  adivity,  this  p°ns  an4 
entirely  depends  on  the  tar.  ^  And  this  article,  from  ^™p°lu 
the  empyreumatic  oil  and  faline  matters  which  it  con-  -  ■■  . 

tains,  is  undoubtedly,  as  well  as  turpentine,  of  fome 
activity.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  em¬ 
ployed  againft  fome  cutaneous  affeClions,  particularly 
thofe  of  domedtc  animals.  At  one  time,  as  well  as  the 
black  bafilicon,  it  was  a  good  deal  employed  as  a  dref- 
fing  even  for  recent  wounds.  But  although  it  dill  re¬ 
tains  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  it  is  at  prefent 
little  ufed  with  any  intention. 


Ointment  of  yellow  rejin .  L. 

Take  of  yellow  refin,  yellow  wax,  each  one  pound ;  650 

olive  oil,  one  pint.  Melt  the  refm  and  wax  with  a 
flow  fire;  then  add  the  oil,  and  drain  the  mixture 
while  hot. 


Bafilicon  ointment .  E. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard,  eight  parts;  white  re  fin,  five  parts 
yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

Thefe  are  commonly  employed  in  drefiings,  for  di- 
gefting,  cleanfing,  and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers.' 
They  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  their  effe&3,  from 
the  Imiment um  araei,  or  ointment  of  elemi,  as  it  is  now- 
more  properly  dyled.  B  ut  it  is  probable  that  no  great 
effeA  is  to  be  attributed  to  either  :  For  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  fuppurative  and  adhefive  inflamma¬ 
tion  are  proceffes  of  nature,  which  will  occur  without 
the  aid  of  any  ointments 


Elder  ointment .  L. 

Take  of  elder  flowers,  four  pounds;  mutton-fuet,  pre- 
pared,  three  pounds  ;  olive-oil,  one  pint.  Boil  the 
flowers  in  the  fuet  and  oil,  fird  melted  together,  till 
they  be  almod  crifp ;  then  drain  with  expreflion. 

This  ointment  does  not  feem  fuperior  to  fome  others, 
which  are  much  neater,  and  lefs  expensive.  It  can 
fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  receive  any  confiderable  virtue 
from  the  ingredient  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

And  accordingly  it  is  not  without  propriety  that  it  it- 
reje£ted  from  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh 
college. 

Ointment  of  fpermaceti,  L- 

Take  of  fpermaceti,  fix  drams;  white  wax,  two  drams; 
olive-oil,  three  ounces.  Melt  them  together  over  a 
flow  fire,  dirring  them  condantly  and  brifkly  until 
they  be  cold- 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  white  liniment ,  and  it 
is  perhaps  only  in  confidence  that  it  can  be  confidered 
as  differing  from  the  fimple  ointment  already  mention¬ 
ed,  or  the  fimple  cerate  afterwards  to  be  noticed. 

Sulphur  ointment .  L. 

Take  of  ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  half  a  pound ;  flowers  653  s 
of  fulphur,  four  ounces.  Mix  them,  and  make  an 
ointment. 

Ointment  of  fulphur ,  or  antipforic  ointment,  E. 

Take  of  hog’a  lard,  four  parts;  fulphur,  beat  into  a 

very 
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very  fins  powder,  one  part.  To  each  pound  of  this 
ointment  add  effence  of  lemons,  or  oil  of  lavender, 
half  a  dram. 

Sulphur  is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  itch,  and  fafer 
than  mercury.  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  unlefs 
a  mercurial  andion  was  to  touch  every  part  of  the  fkin, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  of  fuccefs  l  whereas,  from  a 
fulphureous  one,  a  cure  may  be  obtained  by  only  par¬ 
tial  undion  ;  the  animalcula,  *hich  are  fuppofed  to 
occafion  this  diforder,  being,  like  othet  infe&s,  killed 
by  the  fulphureous  fleams  which  exhale  by  the  heat  of 
the  body.  As  to  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury,  which 
fome  have  accounted  a  fpecific,  there  are  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  men  undergoing  a  complete  falivation  for 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  without  being  freed  from 
the  itch :  but  there  are  alfo  a  multitude  of  in  fiances  of 
men  undergoing  a  long  courfe  of  fulphiir  without  ef- 
fed,  and  who  were  afterwards  readily  cured  by  mer¬ 
cury. 

The  quantity  of  ointment,  above  difeded,  fervesfor 
four  undions:  the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every  night; 
but  to  prevent  any  diforder  that  might  arife  from  flop¬ 
ping  too  many  pores  at  once,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one  time.  Though  the  itch 
may  thus  be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment,  it  will  be 
proper  to  renew  the  application,  and  to  touch  the 
parts  moil  affeded  for  a  few  nights  longer,  till  a  fe- 
cond  quantity  alfo  be  exhaufled  ;  and  in  the  worfl 
cafes,  to  fubjoin  the  internal  ufe  of  fuluhur,  not  with  a 
view  to  purify  the  blood,  but  to  diffufe  the  fleams 
more  certainly  through  the  fkin  ;  there  being  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  animalcula  may  fometimes  lie  too 
deep  to  be  thoroughly  deflroyed  by  external  applica¬ 
tions. 

7 *utty  ointment , 

654  Take  of  prepared  tutty,  one  dram  ;  ointment  of  fper- 

maceti,  what  is  fulTicient.  Mix  them  fo  as  to  make 

a  foft  ointment.  L. 

*  Take  of  fimple  liniment,  five  parts;  prepared  tutty, 

one  part.  E. 

Thefe  ointments  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  are 
flill  much  employed  again  ft  affedions  of  the  eyes.  But 
they  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  efteemed  elegant. 

Both  calamine  and  tutty  ad  only  by  means  of  the 
xinc  they  contain,  and  calamine  appears  to  contain  the 
moft  of  the  two,  and  likewife  to  be  the  lead  variable 
in  its  contents.  But  the  pure  fiowers  prepared  from 
zinc  itfelf  are  doubtlefs  preferable  to  either.  Hence 
the  ointment  of  tutty  may  be  confidered  as  inferior  to 
both  the  ointment  of  calamine  and  to  the  ointment  of 
the  calx  of  zinc,  which  have  alfo  a  place  in  our  phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

Simple  liniment  E. 

655  Take  of  olive  oil,  four  parts  ;  white  wax,  one  part. 

This  confifts  of  the  fame  articles  which  form  the 
fimple  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but 
merely  in  a  different  proportion,  fo  as  to  give  a  thin¬ 
ner  confidence ;  and  where  a  thin  confidence  is  requi- 
fite,  this  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  application. 

Liniment  of  ammonia .  L. 

Take  of  water  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  ;  olive-oil, 
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one  ounce  and  an  half.  Shake  them  together  in  a  Prepara^ 
phial  till  they  are  mixed.  tions  a:u* 

This  has  long  been  known  in  the  {hops  under  the 
title  of  volatile  liniment ,  but  is  now  more  properly  de-  —  f 
nominated  from  the  principal  adive  article,  which  en¬ 
ters  its  compofition.  It  has  been  much  employed  in 
pradice,  particularly  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
John  Pringle  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Army.  He  obferves,  that,  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces,  a  piece  of  flan¬ 
nel,  moiftened  with  this  mixture,  applied  to  the  throat, 
and  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  remedies  By  means  of  this  warm  fli- 
mulating  application,  the  neck,  and  fometimes  the 
whole  body,  is  put  into  a  f.veat,  which  after  bleeding 
either  carries  off  or  lefiens  the  inflammation.  Where 
the  fkin  cannot  bear  the  acrimony  of  this  mixture,  a 
larger  proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 

Stronger  liniment  of  ammonia.  L. 

Take  of  water  of  pure  ammonia,  one  ounce;  olive-oil,  657 
two  ounces.  Shake  them  together  in  a  phial. 

This  article  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  ftrength 
only.  This  arifes  both  from  its  being  formed  of  a 
more  acrid  fpirit,  and  from  its  containing  that  fpirit  in 
a  larger  proportion  to  the  oil.  It  is  ufed  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  epithema  et  emplajlrum  volatile  of  our 
former  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  a  very  acrid  ftimulating 
compofition  When  largely  applied,  it  often  excites 
inflammation,  and  even  vefication,  on  tender  fkin.  It 
is  often,  however,  fuccefstully  employed  againft  ohfti- 
nate  rheumatic  and  ifchiadic  pains. 

Camphor  liniment •  L. 

Take  of  camphor,  two  ounces;  water  of  ammonia,  fix  8 
ounces;  fimple  fpirit  of  lavender,  fixteen  ounces. 

Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the  fpirit,  and  di- 
ftil  from  a  glafs  retort,  with  a  flow  fire,  fixteen 
ounces.  Then  diffolve  the  camphor  in  the  diflilled 
liquor. 

This  formula,  which  has  now  for  the  firft  time  a 
place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  approaches  to  the 
volatile  efience  of  that  celebiated  empyric  the  late  Dr 
Ward :  But  the  above  is  a  more  elegant  and  adlive 
formula  than  either  of  the  receipts  publiflied  by  Mr 
Page,  from  Dr  Ward’s  book  of  receipts  ;  and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  equally  effe&ual 
in  removing  fome  local  pains,  fuch  as  particular  kinds 
of  headach,  in  coafequence  of  external  application.  - 

Soap -liniment.  L. 

Take  of  foap,  three  ounces  ;  camphor,  one  ounce  ;  tfrp  ’] 
fpirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint.  Digeft  the  foap  in 
the  fpirit  of  rofemary  until  it  be  diffolved,  and  add 
to  it  the  camphor. 

This  is  the  foap  liniment  of  the  former  edition  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  without  any  alteration  ; 
and  it  differs  very  little  from  the  foap-baifam  of  the 
Edinburgh  coliege  already  mentioned.  Though  a  ltfs 
adive  and  penetrating  application  than  the  preceding, 
it  is  perhaps  no  lefs  ufefui ;  and  it  is  often  fuccefstully 
employed  for  externai  f  urpofes  agamft  rheumatic  pains, 
fprains,  bruifes>  and  iimilar  complaints. 
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Prepara¬ 
tions  and  Egyptian  ointment .  Gen. 

tions?7  Take  of  honey,  one  pound  ;  {Iron?  vinegar,  half  a 
— v—— *  pound  ;  verdegris,  powdered,  five  ounces.  Let  the 

660  ingredients  he  boiled  together  till  the  verdegris  be 
diffolved,  fo  that  the  ointment  may  have  a  due  de¬ 
gree  of  thicknefs  and  a  purple  colour. 

This  preparation  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  phar¬ 
macopoeias  under  the  title  of  Egyptian  honey  :  and  a 
fimilar  preparation  has  now  a  place  under  the  title  of 
cxyme/  of  verdegris.  But  in  that  formula  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  much  lefs  than  in  the  above  It  may  juftly  be 
confidered  as  a  very  powerful  application  for  cleanfing 
and  deterging  foul  ulcers,  as  well  as  for  keeping  down 
fungous  flefh.  But  thefe  purpofes  may  in  general  be 
anfwered  by  articles  lefs  acrid,  and  exciting  lefs  paiii. 
Befides  this,  the  above  preparation  is  alfo  liable  to 
confidcrable  uncertainly  with  refpedt  to  ftrength  ;  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  verdegris  will  in  a  fhort  time 
fubfide  to  the  bottom;  thus,  what  is  in  the  top  of  the 
pot  is  much  lefs  adtive  than  that  in  the  bottom. 

Anodyne  ointment .  Gen. 

Take  of  olive-oil,  ten  drams  ;  yellow  wax,  half  an 
ounce  ;  crude  opium,  one  dram.  Mix  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  art,  fo  as  to  form  an  ointment. 

Opium  thus  externally  applied,  wiJl  in  fome  degree 
be  productive  of  the  fame  effect  as  when  ufed  under 
the  form  of  the  anodyne  balfam.  In  that  ftate  it  pro¬ 
duces  its effedts  more  immediately;  but  under  the  pre- 
fent  form  its  effeCts  arc  more  permanent.  Befides  this, 
theprefent  ointment  furnifhes  us  with  an  ufeful  dreffing 
for  fores  attended  with  fevere  pain  ;  to  which  opiunj 
when  diflolved  in  fpirit  cannot  be  applied.  Hence  the 
prefent,  or  fome  analogous  formula,  is  well  intitled  to 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Ointment  for  an  ulcerated  cancer .  Brun. 

662  Take  of  the  recently  expreffed  juice  of  the  ru*tnus,  one 
pound  :  let  it  be  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  a 
leaden  veffel  till  it  acquire  the  confiftence  of  an  oil ; 
then  to  one  pound  of  this  infpiffated  juice  add  cal¬ 
cined  lead,  white  precipitate  mercury,  each  one 
pound.  Let  them  be  properly  mixed. 

This  acrid  application  mufl  poffefs  a  confiderable 
degree  of  eorrofive  power.  And  in  fome  cafes  of  can¬ 
cer,  by  the  proper  application  of  corrofives,  much  be¬ 
nefit  may  be  done  ;  But  where  the  difeafe  has  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs,  thefe  will  in  general  have 
the  effedt  rather  of  haftening  its  progrefs  than  of  re¬ 
moving  it;  particularly  if  there  be  a  large  indolent  tu¬ 
mor  below  the  ulcer. 

Dig  five  ointment .  RofT. 

663  Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  one  pound  ;  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs.  Mix  them  together  according  to  art. 
This  warm  flimulating  application  is  well  fuited  to 
promote  the  fuppurative  inflammation,  and  may  be  ad* 
vantageoufly  had  recourfe  to,  where  it  is  neceflary  to 
encourage  a  large  difeharge  of  pus. 

Hamo'rrhoidal  ointment . 

6^4  Take  faturnine  ointment,  fix  drams  $  oil  of  hyofeya- 
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mus,  obtained  by  boiling,  two  drams;  camphor, Pi epara- 
powdered,  two  feruplea ;  faffron,  one  fcruple.  Mix t{ons  and 
them  into  an  ointment.  Compcfi- 

The  name  affixed  to  this  ointment  exprefles  flip  pnr_tlQ  s‘ 
pofe  for  which  it  is  applied.  From  the  articles  of  which 
it  confiftg,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  poffeffes  a 
gently  emollient  and  anodyne  power  :  and  may  there¬ 
fore  afford  confiderable  relief,  where  much  pain  arifea 
from  external  hasmorrhoidal  tumor3. 

Laurel  ointment .  Suec. 

Take  of  prepared  mutton- fuet,  eight  ounces.  After  655 
it  is  melted  and  removed  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  oil 
of  bays,  one  pound  ;  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  one 
ounce  ;  rtdtified  oil  of  amber,  half  an  ounce.  Let 
them  be  mixed  and  rubbed  together  till  they  form 
an  ointment. 

1  his  is  an  improved  mode  of  forming  an  ointment 
which  had  formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  nervine  ointment .  And  it  furnifhes  a  warm 
flimulating  nervine  application,  which  may  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  reftore  fenfe  and  motion  to  paralytic  limbs.  And 
while  it  at  leaft  ferves  to  lead  to  the  careful  ufe  of  fric* 
tion,  it  may  fomewhat  increafe  the  benefit  which  would 
refult  from  it* 

Ointment  of  tobacco .  Dan. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  three  pounds  ;  juice  of 
tabacco,  nine  ounces ;  hog’s  lard,  a  pound  and  a 
half ;  refin,  three  ounces.  Let  the  cut  leaves  be 
macerated  for  the  fpace  of  a  night,  and  then  boiled 
over  a  gentle  fire.  Having  {trained  the  fluid  ob¬ 
tained  by  expreffi^n,  add  to  it  yellow  wax*  half  an 
ounce ;  powder  of  the  root  of  birthwort,  three 
ounces.  Mix  them  into  an  ointment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tobacco  externally  applied 
lias  very  powerful  effects  on  the  human  body  ;  and  that 
not  merely  from  its  topical  adtion,  but  femetiines  even 
as  affedting  the  fyftem  in  general.  From  this  lath  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  requires  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 

It  has,  however,  been  found,  under  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  to  afford  an  effedtual  cure  in  obftinate  cutaneous 
affedtions.  But  were  it  to  be  ufed  with  this  intention, 
we  would  have  a  more  elegant  formula,  by  merely  im¬ 
pregnating  either  hog’s  lard,  or  the  fimple  ointment, 
with  the  adtivc  qualities  extradted  by  the  aid  of  heat 
from  the  leaves  of 'the  prepared  tobacco  in  the  ftate  in 
which  it  is  ufually  brought  to  us  from  America,  than 
by  having  recourfe  to  the  recent  juice,  and  to  the  ari- 
ftolochia  and  other  additions  here  diredted. 

Ointment  of  florax .  -Suec. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a  pound  and  a  half;  white  refin, 
gum  elemi,  yellow  wax,  each  feven  ounces.  After 
they  are  melted  together  and  {trained,  add  liquid 
ftorax,  feven  ounces.  Mix  them  together,  and  agi¬ 
tate  the  mixture  till  it  concretes  into  an  uniform 
ointment. 

An  ointment  fuppofed  to  derive  its  activity  from  the 
ftorax,  although  it  have  no  place  in  our, pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  is  received  into  moft  of  the  foreign  one3.  And 
it  has  been  much  celebrated  not  only  as  a  ftrengthen- 
ing  application  to  weakly  children,  but  even  for  the 
removal  of  affedlions  of  the  bones,  as  in  cafes  of  rachi* 

8  til 
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Vrepara-  tis  and  the  like.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  how 
tions  and  £ar  t^efe  properties  depend  on  the  ftorax.  If  it  have 
C°nsPOfi"  really  any  good  effeft,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  more 

v01-S-¥, . ,  _  the  confequence  of  the  fri&ion  merely,  than  of  any  of 

the  articles  which  enter  the  compofition  of  the  oint¬ 
ment.  But  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  virtues 
attributed  to  tbi3  ointmeht  are  more  imaginary  than 
real. 

Onion  ointment,  Suec. 


.  Part  II, 

pox  ;  and  in  fupporting  a  drain  under  the  form  of  iiTuc,  Prepara* 
it  is  lefs  apt  to  fpread  than  the  fofter  ointment.  tv  m  arj  l 

Compoli- 

Calamine-cerate.  I..  j 

Take  of  calamine  prepared,  yellow  wax,  each  half  67  2 
a  pound  ;  olive  oil,  one  pint.  Melt  the  wax  with 
the  oil';  and,  as  foox  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thick* 
en,  mix  with  it  the  calamine;  and  ftir  the  cerate  un¬ 
til  it  be  cold. 
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Take  of  yellow  wax,  refin,  each  half  a  pound.  To 
thefe  melted,  add  onions  roafted  under  the  allies, 
honey,  each  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  black  foap,  half 
a  pound.  Let  them  be  gently  boiled  together  till 
all  the  moifture  be  confumed,  then  ftrain  the  liquor, 
exprefiing  it  from  the  materials,  and  afterwards  agh 
tate  it  with  a  wooden  peftle  that  it  may  unite  into 
one  uniform  raafs. 

This  ointment  is  applied  with  the  intention  of  pro¬ 
moting  fuppuration.  And  it  has  long  been  fuppofed, 
that  the  onion,  efpecially  in  its  roafted  ftate,  haB  a  re¬ 
markable  influence  in  this  way  :  but  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  powers  attributed  to  it  have  been 
greatly  over-rated.  And  there  is  even  ground  to  pre¬ 
fume  that  thefe  effe&s  totally  depend  entirely  on  heat 
and  moifture.  Hence  no  application  is  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  fuited  for  promoting  fuppuration  than  a  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  with 
and  frequently  repeated. 

Chap.  XXXIII.  Cerates . 

Cerates  are  fubftances  intended  for  external  appli¬ 
cation,  formed  of  nearly  the  fame  materials  which  con- 
ftitute  ointments  and  plaftera.  And  they  differ  prin¬ 
cipally  from  thefe  in  being  merely  of  an  intermediate 
confidence  between  the  two.  Accordingly,  they  ure 
feldom  the  fubjedl  of  a  feparate  chapter  by  themfelves, 
but  are  claffed  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  In 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  they  are  claffed  among 
the  ointments:  but  as  the  London  college  have  refer¬ 
red  them  to  a  feparate  head,  we  ftiall  here  alfo  confider 
them  by  themfelves. 

Simple  cerate,  E. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  fix  parts;  white  wax,  three  parts; 
fpermaceti,  one  part.  Unite  them  according  to  art. 
This  differs  from  the  Ample  ointment  in  containing 
a  greater  proportion  of  wax  to  the  oil,  and  in  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  fpermaceti.  But  by  thefe  means  it  ob¬ 
tains  only  a  more  firm  confiftence,  without  any  effen- 
tial  change  of  properties. 

Cerate  of  cantharides9  or  Spanifh  flies,  L. 

Take  of  cerate  of  fpermaceti,  foftened  with  heat,  fix 
drams ;  Spanifti  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  dram. 
Mix  them. 

Under  this  form  cantharides  may  be  made  to  a<ft  to 
any  extent  that  is  requifite.  It  may  fupply  the  place 
cither  of  the  bliftering  plafter  or  ointment ;  and  there 
are  cafes  in  which  it  i3  preferable  to  either.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  more  convenient  than  the  plafter  of  cantha¬ 
rides,  where  the  flrin  to  which  the  blifter  is  to  be 
applied  is  previouflymuch  affeded,  as  in  cafes  of  fmall- 


Cerate  of  calamine •  E. 

Take  of  fimple  cerate,  five  parts  ;  calamine  prepared, 
one  part, 

Thefe  compofitions  are  formed  on  the  cerate  which 
Turner  ftrongly  recommends  in  cutaneous  ulcerations 
and  excoriations,  and  which  has  been  ufually  diftin- 
gui filed  by  his  name.  They  appear  from  experience 
to  be  excellent  epulotics,  and  as  fuch  are  frequently 
ufed  in  pra&ice. 

Cerate  of  acetated  litharge,  L. 

Take  of  water  of  acetated  litharge,  two  ounces  and  a 
half ;  yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ;  olive  oil,  nine  oun¬ 
ces  ;  camphor,  half  a  dram.  Rub  the  camphor  with 
a  little  of  the  oil.  Melt  the  wax  with  the  remaining 
oil;  and  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
pour  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  acetated  litharge, 
and  ftir  conftantly  until  it  be  cold  j  then  mix  in  the 
camphor  before  rubbed  with  oil. 

This  application  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the 
recommendations  of  Mr  Goulard.  It  is  unqueftion- 
ably  in  many  cafes  very  ufeful.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  confidered  as  varying  effentially  from  the  faturnine 
ointment,  or  ointment  of  acetated  cerufe,  formerly 
mentioned.  It  is  employed  with  nearly  the  fame  in¬ 
tentions,  and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  confiftence. 

Cerate  of  yellow  rejin,  L. 

Take  of  ointment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a  pound  ;  yel¬ 
low  wax,  one  ounce.  Melt  them  together,  and  make 
a  cerate. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  lemon-ointment.  It 
is  no  otherwife  different  from  the  yellow  bafilicum,  or 
ointment  of  yellow  refin,  than  being  of  a  differ  confif¬ 
tence,  which  renders  it  for  lome  purpofes  more  com¬ 
modious. 

Soap  cerate .  L. 

Take  of  foap,  eight  ounces ;  yellow  wax,  ten  ounces; 
litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  ;  olive  oil,  one  pint ; 
vinegar,  one  gallon ;  boil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge 
over  a  flow  fire,  conftantly  ftirring  until  the  mixture 
unites  and  thickens  ;  then  mix  in  the  other  articles, 
and  make  a  cerate. 

This,  notwithftanding  the  name,  may  rather  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  another  faturnine  application  ;  its  a&ivity 
depending  very  little  on  the  foap  ;  and  it  may  be  held 
as  varying  in  little  elfe  but  confiftence  from  the  plafter 
of  litharge.  It  can  hardly  be  thought  to  differ  in  its 
properties  from  the  cerate  of  acetated  litharge  juft: 
mentioned  ;  for  neither  the  fmall  proportion  of  cam¬ 
phor  which  enters  the  compofition  of  the  one,  nor  the 
foap  which  gives  name  to  the  other,  can  be  confidered 
as  having  much  influence. 
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Cerate  of  fpermaceti.  L. 

Take  of  fpermaceti,  h £  1 F  an  ounce  ;  white  wax,  two 
ounces  ;  olive  oil,  four  ounces.  Melt  them  toge- 
gether,  and  ftir  until  the  cerate  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  white  cerate ,  and  it 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  ointment  of  fpermaceti,  pr 
white  liniment,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  excepting  in 
confidence,  both  the  wax  and  the  fpermaceti  bearing 
a  greater  propouion  to  the  oil. 


Lipfalve .  Rolf. 

677  Take  of  olive  oil,  eighteen  ounces  ;  white  wax,  one 
pound  ;  fpermaceti,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  oil  of 
rhodium,  half  a  dram.  Form  a  cerate,  tinging  it 
with  alkanet,  fo  as  to  give  a  red  colour. 

*1  he  name  affixed  to  this  ceiate  points  out  the  ufe 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  chiefly  employed  againft 
thofe  chops  and  excoriations  of  the  lips,  which  are  of¬ 
ten  the  confequence  of  cold  weather;  and  it  is  very 
well  fuited  for  removing  affe&ions  of  that  kind.  But 
excepting  in  the  colour  and  fmell  which  it  derives  from 
the  alk'inet  and  rhodium,  it  differs  in  nothing  from  the 
cerate  of  fpermaceti,  and  cannot  be  confidered  as  more 
effectually  anfwering  the  intention  in  view. 


Bougies .  Suec. 

678  Take  of  yellow  wax,  melted,  one  pound  ;  fpermaceti, 
three  drams  ;  vinegar  of  litharge^  two  drams.  Mix 
them,  and  upon  removal  from  the  fire  immerfe  into 
the  mixture  flips  of  linen,  of  which  bougies  are  to 
be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  Thefe  may 
alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  the 
quantity  of  the  vinegar*. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  furprifing,  that  no  formula  for 
the  preparation  of  bougies  has  a  place  in  our  pharma¬ 
copoeias  :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  although  the 
preparation  of  them  has  hitherto  been  principally  truft- 
ed  to  empirics ;  yet  in  the  hand  of  the  fkilful  practi¬ 
tioner  they  are  of  great  fervice  in  combating  obftinate 
affections.  Although  it  has  been  pretended  by  fortae 
that  their  influence  is  to  be  aferibed  to  certain  impreg¬ 
nations  ;  yet  it  is  on  better  grounds  contended,  that 
they  adt  entirely  on  mechanical  principles.  The  great 
object  is  therefore  to  obtain  the  union  of  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  fiimnefs  and  flexibility.  Thefe  qualities  the 
above  compofition  pofleffes;  and  it 'does  not  probably 
derive  any  material  benefit  from  being  prepared  with 
•an  additional  proportion  of  the  vinegar  of  litharge. 


Chap.  XJQGV.  Epithems . 

By  epithems  or  cataplafms  ate  in  general  underflood 
thofe  external  applications  which  are  brought  to  a 
due  confidence  or  form  for  being  properly  applied,  not 
by  means  of  oily  or  fatty  matters,  but  by  water  or  wa¬ 
tery  fluids.  Of  thefe  not  a  few  are  had  recourfe  to  in 
aClual  pra&ice  ;  but  they  are  feldom  prepared  in  the 
ftiops  of  the  apothecaries;  and  in  fome  of  the  beA  mo¬ 
dern  pharmacopoeias  no  formulae  of  this  kind  are  in¬ 
troduced.  The  London  college,  however,  although 
they  have  abridged  the  number  of  epithems,  ftill  retain 
a  few.  And  it  is  not  without  fome  advantage  thtft 
there  are  fixed  forms  for  the  preparation  of  them. 
Vol.  XIV.  Fan  I. 


M  A  C  Y. 


Cataplafm  of  cummin.  L. 
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tions  and 


cions'  and 

Take  of  cummin- feed,  one  pound;  bay -berries  dry  Cunipoli* 
leaves  of  water-germander,  or  fcordium,  Virginian  tlons^ 
fnake-root,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  cloves,  one  ounce.  68^ 
Rub  them  all  together  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of 
three  times  the  weight  of  honey,  make  a  cataplafm. 

This  is  adopted  into  the  prefent  edition  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia  with  very  little  alteration  from  the 
laih  It  was  then  intended  as  a  reformation  of  the 
thenaca  Londinenfs ,  which  for  fome  time  paft  has  been 
fcarcely  otherwife  ufed  than  as  a  warm  cataplafm.  In 
place  of  the  numerous  articles  which  formerly  entered 
that  compofition,  only  fuch  of  its  ingredients  are  re. 
tamed  as  contribute  mod  to  this  intention  :  but  even 
the  article  from  which  it  now  derives  its  name,  as  well 
as  feveral  others  which  ftill  enter  it,  probably  contri¬ 
bute  veryjittle  to  any  medical  pioperties  it  may  pof- 
fefs.  1 


M ujlard -cataplafm.  L . 

Take  of  muftard  feed,  powdered,  crumb  of  bread, 
each  half  a  pound ;  vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fuffleient. 
Mix,  and  make  a  cataplafm. 

Epithems  of  thi§  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  fnapifms. .  They  were  formerly  not  unfre- 
quently  prepared  in  a  more  complicated  ftate,  con . 
taining  garlic,  black-foap,  and  other  fimilar  articles  ; 
blit  the  above  fimple  form  will  anfwer  every  purpofe 
Which  they  are  capable  of  accompli (hing.  They  are 
employed  only  as  ftimulants  :  they  often  inflame  the  " 
part  and  raife  blifters,  but  not  fo  perfedly  as  cantha- 
tides.^  They  are  frequently  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet  in  the  low  ftate  of  acute  difeafes,  for  raifing  the 
pulfe  and  relieving  the  head.  The  chief  advantage  they 
have  depends  on  the  fuddennefs  of  their  action. 


Alum-curd.  L. 

Take  the  whites  of  two  eggs  ;  fhake  them  with  a  68-2 
piece  of  alum  till  they  be  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from  Riverius.  It  is  an 
lifeful  aftringent  epithfcm  for  fore,  moift  eye3,  and  ex¬ 
cellently  cools  and  reprefTes  thin  defluxions.  Slighter 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  occafioned  by  duft,  expo- 
lure  to  the  fun,  or  other  fimilar  caufes,  are  generally 
removed  by  fomenting  them  with  warm  milk  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  walking  them  with  folutions  of  white  vitriol. 

Where  the  complaint  is  more  violent,  this  preparation, 
after  the  inflammation  has  yielded  a  little  to  bleeding, 
is  one  of  the  belt  external  remedies.  It  is  to  be  fpreal 
on  lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time. 


A  Table,  flowing  in  what  Proportions  Mercury  or 
Omum  enter  different  Formula . 


Pul  ns  e  creta  compojitus  cum  opto.  L.  In  about  forty- 
four  grains,  one  grain  of  opium  is  contained. 

Pulvis  ipecacuanha  compojilus .  L.  In  ten  grains,  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Pulvis  fudortficus .  E.  In  eleven  grains,  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Pulvis  opiatus.  L.  In  ten  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 

Pulvis  e  fcammonio  cum  calomelane.  L.  In  four  grains, 
one  grain  of  calomel. 

JK 
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Pilula  ex  opto.  L.  In  five  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 

Pilule:  thebaic*,  E.  In  ten  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 

Pilula  ex  hydrargyro.  L.  In  two  grains  anj  a  half, 
j  one  grain  of  mercury. 

Pilula  ex  hydrargyro.  E.  In  four  grains,  one  grain  of 
mercury. 

Pilula  plummeru  E.  In  two  grains  and  two-thirds,  one 
grain  of  calomel. 

Corfeflio  opiata .  L.  In  thirty-fix  grains,  one  grain  of 
opium. 

EleSuarium  Japonicum.  E.  In  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 

Eleftuarium  Thebaicum.  E.  In  ninety-feven  grains,  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Trochlfci  be  chic  t  cum  opio.  E.  In  fifty-five  grains,  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Thefe  trochifci  are  not  unfrequently  ordered  cum  duplice 
opio ,  and  under  this  form  are  kept  in  many  fhops. 

Emplajlrum  ammoniacum  cum  hydrargyro.  L.  In  five 
ounces,  one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Emplajlrum  lythargyri  cum  hydrargyro .  L.  In  five  oun¬ 
ces,  one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Emplajlrum  e  hydrargyro .  E.  In  three  ounces  and  two- 
thirds,  one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  Jortius .  E.  In  two  drams,  one 
dram  of  mercury. 


M  A  C  Y.  Partir. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  mitius .  L.  ln„five  drams,  one  Prepara, 
dram  of  mercury.  tlons  and 

Unguentum  ex  hydrargyro .  E.  In  five  drams',  one  dram 

of  mercury.  j 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nit  rati.  L.  In  one  dram,  four 
grains  of  nitrated  quickfilver. 

Unguentum  citrinum.  E.  In  one  dram,  four  grains  of 
nitrated  quickfilver. 

Unguentum  calcis  hydrargyri  alba.  L.  In  one  dram, 
four  grains  and  two-thirds  of  the  calx  hydrargyri 
alba. 

Tinblura  opii  (L.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  grain  to  about  thirteen  of  the  men^ 
ftruum. 

Tinftura  Thebarca  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  grain  to  twelve  of  the  menftruum. 

TinSura  opii  camphorata  (L.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  two  hundred  and  fixty  of 
the  menftruum. 

Elixir  paregoricum  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  fixty-eight  of  the  men¬ 
ftruum. 

Balfamum  anodynum  (E.)  is  made  with  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  about  thirty  of  the  men¬ 
ftruum. 


r  ACETATE DYidizrge,  com- 
pound  water  of,  n°  610. 
Cerate  of,  673.  Ointment 
of  acetated  cerufe,  643. 

'Acetous  fermentation,  16,  17. 
Acid,  202. 

Aerated  water,  205. 

Aetbiops  martial,  281.  Mine¬ 
ral,  300. 

Acidy  carbonic,  12.  Account 
of  the  various  acids,  53.  As 
menftrua,  71.  On  various 
acids,  196 — 205.  Acid  ju¬ 
lep,  490.  Of  fyrup,  513. 

'Affinities,  tables  of,  p.  290 — 
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Air ,  fixed,  nature  of,  n°  54. 

Alcohol ,  15.  The  menftruum 
of  effential  oils  and  refins 
of  vegetables,  73, 

Alexiterial  water,  333. 

Alkali ,  fixed  vegetable,  24. 
Acetated  fixed  vegetable, 
235.  Tartarized  vegetable, 
fixed,  239. 

Alkaline  falts  and  earths,  &c. 
diffolved  by  acids,  7*5.  Lixi¬ 
via  diffolve  oils,  See.  *j6. 
Fixed  vegetable  purified, 
31 1.  Fixed  fofiil  alkaline 
falts,  &c.  220.  Syrup,  514. 

T4UJpice  water,  328.  Spirit 

off 
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Almonds ,  oil  of,  n°  152.  Milk 
482.  Syrup  of,  516. 

Aloes ,  vratery  extract  of,  148. 
Wine  of,  408.  Tin&ure  of, 
421.  Compound  do.  422. 
Vitriolic  elixir  of  do.  423. 
Elixir  of,  458.  Pills  of,  571. 
Do.  with  myrrh,  572. 

Aloetic  wine,  408.  Powder, 
530.  Do.  with  iron,  531. 
Do.  with  guaiacum,  532. 
Alum ,  purification  of,  242. 
Burnt,  243.  Compound, 
water  of,  607. 

Amalganta  of  tin,  313^ 

Amber ,  oil  and  fait  of,  178, 
206.  Purified  fait  of,  207. 
Tin£iureof,478.  Julep,  492. 
Ammonia ,  prepared,  221.  Wa¬ 
ter  of,  222.  Do.  of  pure, 
225.  Water  of,  acetated, 
236.  Spirit  of,  352.  Fe¬ 
tid  fpirit  of,  353.  Com¬ 
pound  fpirit  of,  486.  Suc- 
cinated  do.  487.  Liniment 
of,  656.  Stronger  do.  of, 
657- 

Ammoniac ,  volatile  fal,  223. 
Spirit  of  fal,  224.  Do. 
with  quick  lime,  226.  Pre¬ 
pared,  221.  Vinous  fpirit  of 
fal,  352.  Iron,  274.  Cop¬ 
per,  318. 


E  X. 

Ammoniacum ,  gum  purification 
of,  n9  95.  Milk,  484.  Pla- 
fter  with  quick- filver,  614. 

Ammoniated  copper,  water  of, 
609. 

Andromachus ,  theriaca  of,  605. 

Animal  oil,  176,  177. 

Animals ,  analogy  between  them 
an d  vegetables,  3.  Nature 
of  the  fubftance  of,  45. 
Fluid  parts,  46.  Oils  and 
fiats  of,  47.  Mifcellaneous 
obfervations  on  feveral  fub- 
ftances  of,  48.  Earths  of, 
51- 

Anife ,  effential  oil  of,  158,  159. 

Anifeed ,  effential  oil  of,  159, 
161.  Compound  fpirit  of, 
354- 

Anodyne  liniment  or  balfam, 
470.  Ointment,  661. 

Anthelmintic  powder,  549. 

Antifteric  fpirit,  370. 

Antihyjleric  plafter,  618. 

Antimonial  powder,  260.  Wine, 
410.  Wine  of  tartar,  411. 

Antimony ,  prepared,  91.  Pre¬ 
parations  of,  254  271. 

Wine  of,  410.  Wine  of 
tartarized,  411.  Tin&ure 
of,  472. 

Antiphthifical  tin&ure,  461. 

AntipJoric  ointment,  653. 


Ardent  fpirit,  n°  348. 

Aroma ,  3J. 

Aromatic  fpirit,  369.  Vinegar, 
400.  Tin&ure,  424.  Pow¬ 
der  or  fpices,  533.  Confec¬ 
tion,  602. 

Arfenic ,  mineral  folution  of, 

494* 

Arumt  conferve  of,  114.  Com* 
pound  powder,  551. 

Afafcetida ,  tindlure  of,  425. 

Afarabacca ,  compound  powder 
of,  534 

AJh coloured  powder  of  mer* 
cury,  287. 

AttraQions ,  ele&ive,  55.  Ta¬ 
ble  of  fingle  explained,  56. 
Table,  p  292,  Sc c.  Cafes 
of  double,  p.  294. 

B. 

B  ache  As  pills,  582. 

Balm  water,  342.  Compound 
water  of,  3 66. 

Balfam  of  Peru,  tin&urc  of 
426  ;  and  of  Tolu,  427* 
Traumatic,  428.  Anodyne, 
470.  Saponaceous,  471* 
Of  Tolu,  fyrup  of,  or  balfa* 
mic  fyrup,  510. 

Bark ,  extract  of  Peruvian,  138. 

Barley- water,  382. 

Barley ,  deco&ion  of,  380# 

Compound  do.  381. 

Rojjfim 
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Index. 

Bajilicon  ointment,  n<>  650. 

Baths ,  64. 

Bay -berries,  exprefted  oil  of, 
*54- 

Benzoin,  41.  Flowers  of,  208. 
Compound  tinfture  of,  428. 

Bitter  infufion,  392.  Wine, 
409.  Tincture,  446. 

Bitumens ,  50. 

Black  currants,  infpi {fated  juice 
of,  127.  Cherry- water,  337. 

Blue  plafter,  622. 

BUJlering  plafter,  615. 

Borax ,  acid  fait  of,  246. 

Bougies ,  678. 

Buckthorn ,  fyrup  of,  509. 

Burgundy  pitch,  plafter  of,  624. 

Burning  of  hartffiorn,  96.  Of 
fponge,  102. 

Butter  of  antimony,  259. 

C. 

Calamine ,  prepared,  92.  Ce¬ 
rate  of,  672. 

Calcination ,  8.9. 

Calcined  zinc,  314. 

Calomel ,  292. 

Camomile ,  eftential  oil  of,  184. 
Flower-water,  338. 

Camphor ,  34.  Water,  334. 
Liniment,  658. 

Camphorated  tinfture  of  opium, 
436.  Spirit  of  wine,  469* 
Mixture,  479.  Spirit,  488. 

Cancer ,  ointment  for  an  ulce¬ 
rated,  662. 

Cantharides ,  cerate  of,  671. 

Carbonic  acid,  12. 

Cardamom  tinfture,  430.  Com¬ 
pound  ditto,  431. 

Carmelite  water,  366. 

Caraway  fpirit,  or  fpirituous 
water,  355.  Eftential  oil  of, 
158,  159.  Seeds,  162. 

Cafcarilla ,  extraft  of,  141. 
Tinfture  of,  432. 

Cajfia  water,  324.  Eleftuary 
of,  591. 

Cajlor  oil,  153.  Water,  335. 
Tinfture,  433.  Compound 
ditto,  434. 

Cataplafm  of  cummin,  680.  Of 
muftard,  681. 

Catechu ,  decoftion  of,  406. 
Tinfture  of,  43  5.  Troches 
of,  568. 

Cathartic  fait  of  Glauber,  232. 

Caujlic  ley,  214.  Strongeft 
common,  216.  Milder  dit¬ 
to,  218.  Lunar,  272. 

Cephalic  or  flernutatory  pow- 
<kr,  534- 

Cerates ,  669 — 679. 

Cerufe  of  antimony,  268  ;  or 
white  lead,  307.  Acetated, 
508.  Powder  of,  535. 


PHARMACY. 


Ointment  of  acetated,  ^643. 
Ointment  of,  644. 

Chalk ,  prepared,  93.  Julep, 
374.  Mixture  oi*  drink, 

4^0.  Compound  powder 

of,  See.  and  combined  with 
opium,  538.  Troches  of, 
566. 

Chervil ,  conferve  of,  \  18.  Wa¬ 
ter,  336. 

Chocolate  nuts,  oil  of,  155. 

Cinnamon ,  eftential  oil  of,  185. 
Water,  323.  Spirit  of,  or 
fpirituous  water,  356.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of,  436.  Compound , 
ditto,  437.  Syrup  of,  517. 

Cloves  of  july flower,  fyrup  of, 
49S.  Eftential  oil  of,  183. 

Clj?fteri  decoftion  for,  376. 

Cocci  e  pills,  573. 

Cislcothar  of  vitriol,  280. 

Colcbicum ,  403.  Syrup  of,  499. 

Colocynth  tinfture,  *473.  Pills 
with  aloes,  573. 

Colomba ,  tinfture  of,  438. 

Coloquintida ,  compound  ex traft 
of,  13J. 

Comminution ,  87. 

Common  decoftion,  3  7  8.  Plafter, 
620. 

Confection ,  japonic,  594.  Of 
various  kinds,  601 — 606. 

Conferves,  108  — 121. 

Contrayerva,  compound  pow¬ 
der  of,  537. 

Copper,  preparations  of,  and 
zinc,  314 — 319.  Volatile 
tinfture  of,  474.  Pills,  574. 
Water  of  ammoniated,  609. 

Cordial  eleftuary  or  confeftion, 
603. 

Corn  plafter,  629. 

Corrojive  fublimate  of  mercury, 
290.  Solution  of,  291.  Red 
of,  296.  Pills  of,  586. 
Plafter  of,  631. 

Coventry  remedy,  559. 

Crabs  claws,  compound  pow¬ 
der  of,  536. 

Crocus  of  antimony,  257.  O- 
pening  and  aftringent  of 
iron,  282. 

Cry/tallizatwn,  80. 

Cummin ,  cataplafm  of,  68 O. 
Plafter,  617. 

Curdy  alum,  682. 

Currants,  black,  infpiftated  juice 
of,  1 27.  Syrup  of  black,  502. 
D. 

Dandelion ,  extract  of,  147. 

Deadly  nightlhade  plafter,  628. 

Decoctions  and  infufions, 
371—407. 

Dcfenfive  plafter,  627* 

Democrats confection  of,  605. 


Depur ation,  n*  79. 

DiacaJJiay  electuary  of,  391. 

Diacodtum,  503. 

Digejliony  long,  extracts  by,  132. 

Digejlive  powder,  552.  Oint¬ 
ment,  663. 

Dill  or  dill  feed  water,  322. 

Dijlillation,  83.  General  rules 
for  that  of  the  officinal  fim- 
ple  waters,  320. 

Dijlilled  Water,  321.  Spilits, 
347* 

Dovers  powder,  539. 

Drying  oi  moift  bodies,  86.  Of 
herbs  and  flowers,  97.  Qf 
fquills,  10 1. 

Dyf enteric  powder,  55  3. 

E. 

Earthsy  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral,  51.  Alkaline,  dif- 
folved  by  acids,  75. 

Egg  oil>  1 57- 

Egyptian  ointment,  66 o. 

Elateriumy  136.  Peels  of,  583. 

Elderberry y  infpiftated  juice  of, 
126. 

Elder  ointment,  651.  Flower 
water,  345. 

Electuaries,  590—601.  Gene¬ 
ral  rules  for  making,  590. 

Elemiy  ointment  of,  645. 

Elixir y  vitriolic,  of  aloes,  423. 
Stomachic,  446.  Ofguaia- 
cum,  447.  Volatile  of  ditto, 
448.  Paregoric,  456.  Of 
aloes  and  rhubarb,  called 
f acred  elixir,  45  8.  Of  health, 
462.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol, 
467.  Sweet  ditto,  468. 

Elm,  decoftion  of,  387. 

Emetic  fyrup,  518. 

Emulfion,  common,  482.  A- 
rabic,  483.  Simple  oily,  or 
volatile  oily,  489. 

Veneris,  275. 

Epifpajlic  plafter,  6  r  5.  Oint¬ 
ment  from  infufion  of  can- 
tWides,  640.  Ditto  from 
powder  of  ditto,  641. 

Epithems,  679 — 683. 

Ejfential  oils,  158— 196. 

Ether ,  vitriolic,  fpirit  of,  349 
and  350.  Nitrous  fpirit  of, 
351.  Compound  fpirit  of 
vitriolic,  485.  Julep,  491. 

Ethiopic  pills,  570, 

Evaporation,  82. 

Exprejfedy  8c c.  oils,  151  — 158. 

Exprejfion,  85. 

Exficcation ,  86.  Of  herbs  and 
flowers,  97.  Of  fquills,  101. 

Extraction,  77,  78. 

Extraction  of  pulps,  1 00.  Of 
mucilage,  107. 

Extracts  and  refins,  128 — 15 
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F. 

Partita,  n°  42. 

Fennel  feeds,  eftential  oil  of, 

I  186.  Water,  325. 

Fenugreek ,  plafter  of,  632. 

Fermentation ,  9.  Different 

ftages  of,  10,  II.  Vinous, 
produft  of,  14,  15.  Ace¬ 
tous,  16,  17.  Putrefaftive, 
18,  19. 

Fetid  tinfture,  425.  Pills, 
584.  Plafter,  618. 

Filings  of  iron  purified,  104. 

Fire ,  application  of,  important 
in  pharmaceutical  apparatus, 
57-  . 

Fixed  air,  nature  of,  54. 

Flowers  and  herbs,  drying  of, 
97.  Of  benzoin,  208.  Of 
sine,  315. 

Fluidsy  meafures  of  the  weights 
of,  table  of,  70. 

Flies,  tinfture  of  Spanifh,  429. 
Plafter  of,  615.  Ointment 
of,  640.  Ceiate  of,  671. 

Fomentation ,  decoftion  for,  377. 

Fojfile  tar,  oil  of,  173.  Fixed 
foffile  alkaline  fait  purified, 
220. 

Frankincenfe  plafter,  626. 

Fumigation  powder,  554. 

Furnaces y$ 8,59,  60, 61,62,  63. 

Fuji  on,  88. 

G. 

Galbanum,  tinfture  of,  445* 

Gamboge  pills,  585. 

Garlic ,  fyrup  of,  515.  Oxy- 
mel  of,  527. 

Gentiany  compound  tinfture  of, 
446.  Extraft  of,  134.  Com¬ 
pound  infufion  of,  392. 

Gingery  fyrup  of,  512. 

Glafs  veffels,  65.  Coated,  66. 
Of  antimony,  266.  Cerated 
glafs  of  ditto,  267. 

Glauber ,  cathartic  fait  of,  232. 

Guaiacum,  elixir  of,  447* 

Gurriy  37.  Ammoniacum,  pu¬ 
rification  of,  95.  Pills,  575. 
Plafter,  621. 

GWz-arabic,  mucilage  of,  389. 

Gum- kino,  tinfture  of,  451. 

Gum- refin,  38. 

Gaw-tragacanth,  mucilage  of, 
390. 

Gww-guaiacum,  tinfture  of, 
448. 

Gums,  eleftuary  for  the,  596. 

H. 

Hemorrhoidal  ointment,  664* 

Hartfhorn ,  burning  of,  96. 
Volatile  liquor,  (alt  and  oil 
of,  227.  Decoftion  of,  373. 

Hellebore ,  decoftion  of,  379" 
Tinfture  of  black,  449.  Do. 

ot 


444 

of  White,  4 66.  Ointment  of 
white,  646. 

Hemlock ,  infpifiated  juice  of, 
n°  126.  Plafter,  630. 

Henbane  plafter,  633. 

Hepar.  See  Su/pbur ,  See. 

Herbs  and  Hovers,  drying  of, 
97* 

conferve  of,  1  <  7. 
lard  and  mutton-fuet, 
preparation  of,  94.  Oint- 
ment  of,  636. 

Honeys^  the  purifying  of,  98. 
Medicated,  520 — 529. 

Horfe  radiih,;  compound  fpirit 
of,  364. 

Horns,  rectified  oil  of,  177. 

Hydrogene ,  19. 

Hyofcyamus ,  oil  of,  156. 

Hyjfop  water,  340. 

Jalaps  extract  of,  142.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of,  450.  Compound 
powder  of,  540.  Pills,  577. 

Jamaica  pepper,  efTential  oil 
of,  160.  172.  Spirituous 
water  of,  362. 

Japonic  tindure,  435.  Elec¬ 
tuary  or  confedion,  594. 

Infants ,  powder  for,  555. 

Infujions  and  deeodions, 
37 1 — 407. 

hfpijfated  juices,  123 — 128. 

Ipecacuanha ,  wine  or  tin  dure 
of,  413.  Compound  pow¬ 
der  of,  539. 

Ir on)  purified  filings  of,  104. 
Ruft  of,  prepared,  105. 
Scales  of,  purified,  106. 
Preparations  of,  574 — 283. 
Wine  of,  412.  Tindure  of, 
443.  Filings  prepared,  276. 

Juice ,  compound,  of  feurvy- 
graft,  122.  InTpiffated  of 
the  elder-berry,  124.  Dit¬ 
to  of  wolfs-bane,  125.  Dit¬ 
to  of  hemlock,  126.  Ditto 
of  black  currants  and  lemons, 
127. 

Juices ,  exprdlion  of,  83.  Na¬ 
ture  of,  and  way  of  ob¬ 
taining,  1 21.  infpiffated, 
123 — 128. 

Julep  acid,  490.  jEther,  491. 
Amber,  492.  Salme  mix¬ 
ture,  or  julep,  493. 

July-& ower,  fy*up  of,  clove  of, 
498. 

Juniper- berry,  efTential  oil  of, 
159,  160,  169.  Compound 
fpirit  of,  or  compound  juni¬ 
per-water,  357. 

K. 

Kali)  prepared,  210.  Water 
of,  2x2.  Ditto  of  pure,  213. 
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Pure,  215.  Lime  with,  21 7. 
Vitriolated,  228.  Acetated 
234.  Tartarized,  23 S. 

Hermes  mineral,  269. 

L. 

L.ac,  tindure  of,  476. 

Ladanum  plafter,  619. 

Lard ,  hog’s,  and  mucton-fuet, 
preparation  of,  94.  Oint¬ 
ment  of,  636. 

Laudanum ,  liquid,  455. 

Lavender ,  efTential  oil  of,  159. 
Ditto  of  the  flowering  tops 
of,  160.  Ditto  of  flowers, 
163.  Simple  fpirit  of.  358. 
Compound  tindure  of  fpirit 
of,  452. 

Laurel  ointment,  665. 

Lead)  preparations  of,  305 — 
311.  Vinegar  of,  402. 
Troches  of  red,  567. 

Leaves  of  wood-forrel,  conferve- 
of,  1 09.  Of  fpearmint,  con¬ 
ferve  of,  1 1  3. 

Af/wcrt-jnice,  fyrup  of,  502. 

Lemons)  infpiffated  juice  of,  1  27* 
Effence  of,  182.  Peel-wa- 
ter,  331. 

Lenient  lindns,  60a. 

Lenitive  eleducry,  593. 

Ley,  cauftic,  214. 

A/Vy-ofthe-valley  water,  341. 

Lime  with  pure  kali,  217. 

Lime- water,  398. 

LinfluS)  lenient,  6co. 

Liniments ,  auodyne,  470.  Sa¬ 
ponaceous,  471.  And  oint¬ 
ments,  635 — 669. 

Lip* falve,  677. 

Liquorice ,  refined,  150.  Tro¬ 
ches  of,  562. 

Litharge^  acetated  water  of,  3 1  o. 
Compound  ditto,  610.  Pla¬ 
fter,  620.  Ditto  with  gum, 
621.  Ditto  with  quickfil- 
ver,  622.  Ditto  with  reiln, 
623.  Cerate  of,  673. 

Logwood)  extrad  of,  137. 

Long  digeftion,  on  extrads  by, 
*32- 

Lunar  cauftic,  272.  Pills,  273. 

M. 

Mace)  exprefTed  oil  of,  154. 
EfTential  ditto,  188. 

iLW-dog,  powder  to  prevent 
the  poifon  of  the  bite,  550. 

Magnejia,  248 — 250.  Troches, 
of,  566. 

Manna)  eleduary  of,  597. 

Marjoram ,  efTential  oil  of,  189. 

Marjlmallows ,  decod  ion  of, 
372*  Syrup  of,  497. 

Martiaiftowe.rd,!’]'}.  -duhiops, 
281. 


m  a  c  y. 

Meadow-  faffron,  oxymel  of, 
n°524. 

Meafures  in  pharmacy,  69.  Ta¬ 
ble  of  the  weights  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fluid  ones,  70. 

Meconium)  fyrup  of,  503. 

Medicated  wines,  40  7  —  419. 
Waters, 6c6 — 613.  Honeys, 
520—529. 

Melampodium)  tindure  of,  449. 

Menfirua ,  principal,  for  folu- 
tion,  72,  See- 

Mercury ,  preparations  of,  283 
— 3C5*  Fills  of  the  corrofive 
fublimate  of,  386. 

Mercurial  pills,  576.  Or  blue 
plafter,  622. 

Metallic  fub fiances  diffolved  by 
acids,  75. 

Metals ,  52. 

Milk ,  fait  or  fugar  of,  244. 
Almond,  482.  Ammonia- 
cum,  484. 

Millipeds)  preparation  of,  99. 
Confeiveof,  119.  Wine  of, 
4M* 

Minder er us ,  fpirit  of,  237. 

Minerals ,  49.  Mineral  earths, 
51.  Mineral  kermes.  269. 
Mineral  folution  of  arfenic, 
494- 

Minium .  See  Lead,  &c. 

Mint)  garden,  eftential  oil  of 
the  herbs  of,  160.  Ditto  of 
leaves  of  common,  165. 

Mithridale ,  605. 

Mixture)  faline  or  julep,  493. 

Mixtures  of  various  kinds,  47 9 
—495* 

Mucilage ,  ex  trad  ion  of,  103. 
Of  ftarch,  388.  Of  gum- 
arabic,  3^9.  Plafter  of,  632. 
Of  gum  tragacamh,  390.  Of 
quince  feed,  39  t. 

Mulberry  juice,  fyrup  of,  502. 

M u  hated  a  ot  i  mony ,  258. 

Quickfilver,  289.  Mild  ma¬ 
nia  ted  ditto,  294. 

Muriatic  acid,  1 99. 

A/^2,  tindure  of,  453.  Mix¬ 
ture  of,  481. 

Mujiard  cataplafra  of,  681. 

Mutton  fuetand  heg’s  lard,  pre¬ 
paration  of,  90. 

Myrrh ,  gummy  extrad  of,  145. 
Tindure  of,  454.  Com¬ 
pound  powder  cf,  541.  Pilh 
of  aloes  with,  57 2. 

N. 

Natron ,  25.  Prepared,  219. 
Vitn dated,  231.  Tartari- 
zed,  240. 

Light-Jhade,  plafter  of  deadly, 
628. 

Nitrated  calx  of  antimony,  25 6. 


Index. 

Silver,  27  is.  Red  quickfilver,  i 
295.  Ointment  of  quick-  f 
fiver,  648. 

Nitre >  purified,  233.  Vinous 
acid,  or  dulcified  fpirit  of, 

35  7.  Troches  of,  564. 

Nitrous  acid,  1 97.  Weak,  198. 
Ether,,  fpirit  of,  351.  Pow¬ 
der,  556  Eleduary,  598. 

Nut  megs ,  -t  fTe  n  c  ial  oil  of,  190. 
Spirit  of,  or  fpirituous  nut*  ! 
meg- water,  361, 

Nux  vomica,  tindure  of,  477".  • 

Odorous  principle  of  vegetables* 

35; 

Oil  of  almonds,  152,  Of  hart* 
Ihorn,  227. 

Oils,  grpfs,  29.  EfTential,  3 r, 

32*  33-  Cf  vegetables,  rec-  j 
tided  fpirit  of  wine  a  men-  f 
ftruum  for,  73.  Of  the  mi¬ 
neral  kingdom,  49.  DifTolve 
various  fubftances,  74.  Dif¬ 
folved  by  alkaline  lixivia,  7  6. 
Exprefled,  See.  151— -158. 
EfTential,  See .  158 — 196*  | 

Salt  and  oil  of  amber,  178. 

2c6. 

Ointments  and  liniments,  635— 

669. 

Olives ,  expreffetl  oil  of,  154. 

Onion  ointment,  668. 

Opiate  powder.  542. 

Opium ,  purified.  144.  Extrad 
of,  prep:  red  by  long  dige-  [ 
ftion,.  1 45.  Tindure  of,  455. 
Camphorated  tindure  of, 

456.  Pills,  579.  Confec¬ 
tion  of,  604. 

Orange-peel,  conferve  of  the 
yellow  rind  of  that  of  Se¬ 
ville,  112.  Water, 332,368. 
Tindure  of,  439.  Syrup  of,. 

500. 

Orange -{kins,  efTential  oil  of, 

182. 

Origanum)  efTential  oil  of,  1 59. 

Ditto  of  leaves  of,  166. 

Oxymel  of  verdegrife,  523.  Of 
meadow  faffron,  524.  Of 
fq .fills,  525.  Simple,  526* 

Of  garlic,  527.  Pedoral, 

528. 

P. 

Pabulum  of  vegetables,  4. 

Pacific  pills,  579. 

Palm,  exprefTed  oil  of,  1 54. 
Panacea  of  antimony,  270. 
Paregoric  elixir,  456. 

PeBoral  oxymel,  5  28.  White 
troches,  56  c,  Eiack  ditto, 

562.  Troches  with  opium, 

563. 

Pennyroyal,  efTential  oil  of,  1 59* 

Ditto 
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Ditto  of  leaves  of,  167.  Wa¬ 
ter,  329.  Spirit  of,  363. 
Peppermint ,  efTential  oil  of,  159, 
160.  Ditto  of  leaves,  164. 
Water,  326.  Spirit  of,  or 
fpirituons  water,  359. 

Peru,  tin&ure  of  the  baifum  of, 
426. 

Peruvian  hark,  extradf  of,  138, 
140.  Ditto  with  refin,  139. 
Decoction  of,  375.  Infu- 
iion  of,  404.  Tincture  ef, 
440.  Compound  ditto,  441. 
Purging  powder,  557. 
Pharmacy  defined,  1.  Objects 
of,  2. 

Pills,  lunar,  273.  Of  various 
kinds,  and  general  rules  for 
making,  56 9 — 590. 

Pimento ,  or  all-fpice,  fpirit  of, 
362  ;  or  fpirit uous  Jamaica 
pepper  water,  ibid. 

Pitch,  plafterof Burgundy, 624. 
Plafter,  634. 

Plants ,  differ  in  the' different 
periods  of  their  growth,  6. 
Different  part  of  the  fame 
plant  of  different  qualities,  7. 
Plajlers,  613 — 635. 

Poppy ,  fyrup  of  white,  503. 

Ditto  of  red,  504. 

Potajh,  23. 

Powder,  antimonial,  260.  Afh- 
coloured  of  mercury,  287. 
Powders,  manner  of  making, 
and  various  kinds  of,  529 — 
560. 

Powdered  tin,  312. 

Precipitation ,  8  1 . 

Preparation fubftances  not  fo- 
lutlc  in  water,  90,  See.  Of 
hog’s  lard  and  nintton-fuet, 

94.  Of  millipede,  99 
Prepared  antimony,  91.  Ca¬ 
lamine, 92.  Chalk, 93.  Ruft 
orfhavingsof  iron,  105.  Kali, 
210.  Natron,  219.  Am¬ 
monia,  22  1. 

Prtfsy  ufie  of,  in  exprelfing  jui¬ 
ces,  85. 

Pulps  extraction,  100. 

Purging  Peruvian  powder,  557. 
Purification  of  gum  ammoniac, 

95.  Of  honey,  98,  Of  fto- 
loX,  103.  Of  alum,  242. 

Purified  filing-s  of  iron,  104. 
Scales  of  iron,  1  c6.  Opium, 
144.  Fixed  fofiile  alkaline 
fait,  220.  Nitre,  233.  Sal 
ammoniac,  247. 

PutrefaQive  fermentation,  18, 

19’ 

Qyajjia,  tin&ure  of,  475*. 
Quickflver,  purified,  284.  A- 
cetated,  285.  Calcined,  286. 
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With  chalk,  288.  Muriated, 
2  89.  Mild  muriated,  294. 
Rrd  nitrated,  295.  White 
calx  of,  297.  With  Fulphur, 
299.  Red  fulphurated,  301. 
Vitriolated,  302.  Syiup  of, 
519.  Pilis,  576.  Ointment 
of  the  white  calx  of,  638. 
Stronger  ditto,  647.  Weak¬ 
er  ditto,  ibid ;  or  blue  oint¬ 
ment,  ibid.  Ointment  of  ni¬ 
trated,  648. 

Quince-feed,  mucilage  of,  39 r. 

R. 

Rafpberry  juice,  fyrup  of,  532. 

Redifed  fpirit  of  wine,  a  men- 
flruum  for  efTential  oils  and 
relins  of  vegetables,  73.  On 
extract  with,  130.  Oil 

of  turpentine,  175.  Oil 

of  horns,  177.  Oil  of 
amber,  179. 

Red  nitrated  quickfilver,  295. 
Corrofiveorprecipkated  mer¬ 
cury,  296.  Lead,  306.  Pop- 

py  fyrup,  504. 

Refned  liquorice,  150. 

Refins,  36.  Extracts,  &c.  1  28 
—  1 5 1.  Refinous  fubftan- 
ce8  dififolved  by  alkaline  lix¬ 
ivia,  76.  Extra£h  of  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  with,  139.  Oint¬ 
ment  of  yellow,  650.  Cerate 
of  ditto,  674. 

RJeodium,  efTential  oil  of,  187. 

Rhubarb,  infufiouof,  397.  Wine 
of,  415.  Various  tin&ures 
of,  457.  Elixir  of,  458. 

Rochel  fait,  2  37. 

Rok,  or  infpilfated  juice  of  el¬ 
der  berries,  1  24. 

Rofesy  isifufion  of,  396.  Coo- 
ferve  of  the  buJs  of  red, 
lit.  Vitrielated  conferve 
of,  120.  Tincture  of,  396. 
Vinegar  of,  401-  Syrup  of 


pie, 


Of  dry,  506. 


Honey  of,  72; .  Water,  330. 

Rofemary .  efientral  oil  of,  159. 
Ditto  of  tops  cf,  160,  1  63. 
Spirit  of,  365. 

Rue,  efTential  oil  of,  191.  Wa¬ 
ter,  343- 

Rufus  pills,  572:. 

Rvf  of  iron,  prepared,  icy, 
276. 

S. 

Saffron ,  tin&ure  of,  44?.  Sy¬ 
rup  of,  301.  Oxynicl  of 
meadow,  524. 

Sage  water,  346. 

Sal  ammoniac ,  volatile,  225.  Spi¬ 
rit  of,  224.  Ditto  with 
quicklime,  226. 

Saline  mixture  or  julep,  493. 

Salt  and  oil  of  amber,  178, 


206.  Purified  ditto  of  am* 
her,  207.  Of  tartar,  209. 
Fixed  vegetable  alkaline, 
2  1 1.  Fixed  foflue  alkalized, 
purified,  220.  Of  harts¬ 
horn,  227.  Of  many  vir¬ 
tues,  230.  Cathartic  of  Glau¬ 
ber,  2 32.  Rochel,  241.  Or 
fugar  of  milk,  244.  Of 
forrel,  245.  Acid  of  bo¬ 
rax,  246  Ammoniac,  pu¬ 
rified,  247.  Of  iilver,  272. 
Of  keel,  279,  & c. 

Salts,  and  faiine  preparations 
of  vegetables,  p.  273,  no  39, 
40,  4  I.  Alkaline,  difTolved 
by  acids,  75.  Chnptei  on, 
&c.  196—248. 

Salve  for  lips,  677. 

Sap  of  vegetables,  28. 

Sapphire- colon  red  water,  609. 

Saponaceous  balfam  or  liniment, 
471.  Plafter,  625. 

Sarfaparilla,  decodlion  of,  384. 
Compound  ditto,  385. 

Sajfafras  root,  efTential  oil  of, 
159,  and  170. 

Saturnine  ointment,  643. 

Savin ,  efTential  oil  of,  16c.  Dit¬ 
to  of  leaves  of,  1 7 1.  Water, 
344.  Compound  tincture  of, 
459- 

Savory,  efTential  oil  of,  192. 

Scales  of  iron  purified,  1 06. 

Scamrnony,  compound  powder 
of,  543.  Ditto  v.ith  aloes, 

544.  Ditto  with  calomel, 

545.  Electuary  of,  592. 

Scurvy-grafs,  fpirit  of,  367. 

Sebaceous  matter,  30. 

Seneha,  decode  ion  of,  386. 

Senna,  extract  of,  143.  Simple 

infufion  of,  393*.  Tartarized 
ditto,  394.  Infufion  of  ta¬ 
marinds  with.  39  5.  Tindture 
of,  462.  Compound  powder 
of;  546.  Ele&uary  of,  593. 

Seville  orange-peel,  confetve  of 
the  yellow  rind  of,  1 12. 

Shavings  of  ruft  of  iron,  prepa¬ 
red,  105. 

Silver,  preparations  of,  271 — 
2 74-  . 

Simple  ointment,  636.  Lini¬ 
ment,  655.  Cerate,  670. 

Sloes,  conferve  of,  1 1 6. 

Snahe- root,  tin&ure  of,  463. 

Soap  pills,  588.  Piafttr,  623. 
IJniment,659.  Cerate,  673. 

Seda ,  25.  Vitriolated,  232. 
Tar  tar  ized,  241. 

Solids,  fublimation  of,  84. 

Solution,  in  the  humid  and  dry 
way,  7 r.  Principal  men- 
ffcrua  for,  72.  Simple  mer¬ 
curial,  3c  4.  Mineral  of  as- 
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feme,  494. 

Soot,  tin&ure  of,  444. 

Sorrel,  fait  of,  243. 

Spanifh  flies,  tincture  of,  429. 
Plafter  of,  615.  Ointment 
of,  640.  Cerate  of,  671. 

Spearmint,  conferve  of  the  leaves 
of,  1 1 3.  EfTential  oil  of, 
159.  Water,  327.  Spirit 
of,  360. 

Spermaceti,  ointment  of,  65  2. 
Cerate  of,  676. 

Spices ,  aromatic,  533. 

Spirit  of  wine  resided,  a  men* 
ftruum  for  efTential  oils  or  re- 
fins  of  vegetables,  73.  Oir 
extra&s  with,  130.  On  ex¬ 
tracts  with  and  water,  131. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  224^ 
Ditto  with  quicklime,  226, 
Of  Minderet  us,  237.  Cam¬ 
phorated  of  wine,  469.  Com*- 
pound  of  vitriolieether,  485'. 
Ditto  of  ammonia,  486.  Sue* 
cinated  ditto  of  ammonia,, 
487.  Volatile  aromatic,  &c. 
486.  Camphorated,  488. 

Spirits ,  di killed,  347 — 371.  •' 

Sponge,  burning  of,  102.  Pow¬ 
der,  559. 

Squills,  drying  of,  101.  Con*- 
ferve  of,  117.  Vinegaf  ofr 
399.  Wing  of.  417.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of,  460.  Syrup  of,  507, 
Honey  of,  522.  Oxymel? 
of,  525.  Pills,  580. 

Starch ,  mucilage  of,  388, 
Troches  of,  561. 

Steel,  fait  of,  279. 

Sternutatory  or  cephalic  pow- 
der,  534. 

Sticking  plafter,  623. 

Stomachic  elixir,  446;  Pills, 581^ 

Storax ,  purification  of,  103^ 
Pills,  589.  Ointment  of,  667. 

Strawberry  water,  339. 

Strengthening  plafter,  627. 

Styptic  powder,  547. 

Sublimate  eorrofive  of  mercury*, 
290.  Solution  of  it,  291. 
Piils  cf,  586. 

Sublimation ,  84. 

Subfiances  not  foluble  in  water*, 
preparation  of,  90,  See. 

Suet ,  mutton  and  hog’s  laid*, 
preparation  of,  94, 

Sudorifc  powder,  539. 

Sugar,  or  faitot  mils,  244  ;  or 
fait  of  lead,  309. 

Sulphur  difTolved  by  alkaline  li¬ 
xivia,  76.  Preparations  of 
2^0,  &c.  Precipitated  of 
antimony,  261.  Golden  of 
antimony,  2 62.  With  quick¬ 
filver,  299.  Troches  of^ 
565.  Ointment,  653. 
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Sweet  mercury,  no  293. 

Syrupy  fimple  or  common,  508. 

Syrups  of  various  forts,  495 — 
520. 

T. 

'Table  of  affinities,  p.  290 — 
294.  Of  the  weights.of  fome 
fluid  meafures,  n°  70.  Of 
quantity  of  effsntial  oil  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  vegeta¬ 
bles,  195.  p.  331,  &c.  Of 
quantity  of  opium  and  mer¬ 
cury  in  thedifferent  compofi- 
tions  of  the  London  and  E- 
dinburgh  colleges,  683. 

Tamarinds, intuhonot,  with  fen- 
11a,  395. 

Tanfy,  eflential  oil  of,  193. 

Tar,  oil  of  foffile,  173.  PiRs, 
587.  Ointment,  649. 

7#r-water,  405. 

Tartar ,  cryftallized  acid  of, 
203.  Diftilled  ditto  of,  204. 
Salt  of,  209.  Vitriolated, 
229.  Regenerated,  235. 
Soluble,  239.  Emetic,  264. 
Antimonial  wine  of,  41 1. 

Tartarized  kali,  238.  Vege¬ 
table  fixed  alkali,  239.  Na¬ 
tron,  240.  Soda,  241.  An¬ 
timony,  263.  Iron,  277. 
Antimony,  wine  of,  411. 

Tcrehenthinate  electuary,  599. 

Thebaic  powder,  558.  Pills, 
579.  Eleduary,  604. 

Theriaca  of  Andromachus,6o5. 

Tiny  preparations  of,  311 — 
314.  Eleduary,  595. 

Tindure ,  facred  or  aloe  tic  wine, 
408  ;  or  wine  of  ipecacuan¬ 
ha,  4*3- 

Tinftures  of  various  kinds,  419 
—479. 
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Tobacco  wine;,n04i6.  Ointment 
of,  666. 

Tolu,  tindure  of  the  balfam  of, 
427.  Syrup  of  ditto,  510. 

Tragacanth ,  compound  pow¬ 
der,  548. 

Traumatic  balfam,  428. 

Treacle ,  Venice,  605. 

Troches ,  rules  for  making,  and 
various  kinds  of,  560 — 369. 

Troy  weight,  68. 

Turbith  mineral,  303. 

Turpentine ,  oil  of,  174.  Rec¬ 
tified  ditto,  175. 

Tutty  ointment,  654. 

V. 

Valerian,  tindure  of,  464.  Vo¬ 
latile  ditto,  465. 

Vegetables:  analogy  between 
them  and  animals,  3.  Pa¬ 
bulum  of,  4.  Influence  of 
foil,  climate,  light,  and  heat 
upon,  5.  Obnoxious  to  dif- 
eafe  and  death,  8.  Produd 
of,  by  vinous  fermentation, 
14,  15.  By  acetou3  fer¬ 
mentation,  16,  17.  By 

putrefadion,  18,  19.  By 
fire,  20--42.  Sap  of,  28. 
Grofs  oils  of,  29.  Ef- 
fential  oils  of,  31.  Seba¬ 
ceous  matter  of,  30.  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  colouring  mat* 
ter  of,  43.  Praaical  obfer- 
vations  on,  44.  Earths  of,  5 1 , 

Vegetable  alkali,  24.  Fixed 
vegetable  alkaline  fait,  211. 

Venice  treacle,  605. 

V ^r  at  rum,  tindure  of,  466. 

Verdigrifey  oxymel  of,  523. 
Ointment  of,  637. 

V ejfels,  glafs,  naked  and  coat¬ 
ed,  65,  66.  Cautions  with 
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refpeft  to  the  matter  of  other 
veflels,  n°  67. 

Vinegary  17.  Diftilled,  200. 
Concentrated,  201.  Of 
Squills,  399.  Aromatic, 
400.  Of  rofes,  401.  Of 
lead,  402.  Of  colchicum, 
403.  Syrup  of,  496. 

Vinous  fermentation,  11.  Pro- 
dua  of  14,  .15.  Acid  of 
nitre,  351.  Spirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  392. 

Violets ,  fyrup  of,  5 1 1 . 

Vitrified  antimony,  265. 

Vitriol  of  iron,  279.  Colco- 
thar  of,  280.  White,  316. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of,  349.  A- 
cid  elixir  of,  467.  Sweet 
ditto,  468. 

Vitriolated  conferve  of  rofe3, 
1,20.  Kali,  228.  Tartar, 
229.  Natron,  231.  Soda, 
232.  Purified  zinc,  water 
of  —  zinc  with  camphor, 
6 1 1. 

Vitriolic  acid,  weak,  196.  Ether 
fpiiit  of,  349.  Acid,  vi¬ 
nous,  tb.  Ether,  or  ethereal 
liquor,  350.  Elixir  of  aloes, 
423.  Ether,  compound  fpi¬ 
rit  of,  485.  Water,  6*2. 

Ulcerated  cancer,  ointment  for, 
662. 

Volatile  fal  ammoniac,  223, 
Liquor,  fait,  and  oil  of 
hartfhorn,  227.  Elixir  of 
guaiacum,  448. 

Vomicay  nux,  tindure  of,  477. 
W.  ' 

Waters,  fimple  diftilled,  319 — 
347.  Medicated,  606 — 6 1 3. 

Water,  a  principal  menftruum 
in  pharmacy,  72.  Subftan- 


Index, 

ces  not  foluble  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of,  n°  90,  &c.  Extrada 
with,  128.  And  rules  for 
making  extrads  with,  129. 

1  Aerated,  205.  Of  kali, 
212.  Of  pure  ditto,  213. 
Of  ammonia,  222.  Of  pure 
ammonia,  225.  Of  aceta- 
ted  litharge,  310. 

Wax,  oil  of,  194.  Plafter, 
616.  Ointment,  642. 

W eights y  two  kinds  of,  ufed,  68. 
Table  of  the  weights  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fluid  meafures,  70. 

White  precipitate  of  mercury, 
298.  Vitriol,  316.  Lily* 
water,  341.  .  Poppy,  fyrup 
of,  503.  Ointment,  644. 

Wine,  various  kinds  of,  13. 
Redified  fpirit  of,  a  men* 
ftruum  for  eflential  oils  or  re* 
fins  of  vegetables,  73.  Oil  of, 

180.  Medicated, 407 — 419, 
Camphorated  fpirit  of,  469. 

Wolfsbaney  infpi {fated  juice  ef, 
125. 

W oodforrel,  conferve  of  the 
leaves  of,  108. 

Woodsy  decodion  of,  383. 

Wormwood,  conferve  of  the 
tops  of  fea,  no.  Extrad 
of,  146.  Eflential  oil  of, 

1 8 1.  Tindure  of,  420. 

Y. 

Yellow  ointment,  648.  Refin, 
ointment  of,  65 0.  Cerate 
of  ditto,  674. 

Z. 

Zedoary  wine,  4 1  8. 

Zinc,  preparations  of,  and  cop¬ 
per,  314— 319.  Waterof,  vi¬ 
triolated,  with  camphor, 6 1  U 
Ointment  of  the  calx  of, 639. 
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Pharos.  .  PHAROS,  (Homer,  Strabo,  &c.),  a  fmall  oblong 
ifland,  adjoining  to  the  continent  of  Egypt,  over- 
againft  Alexandria.  On  this  ifland  flood  a  cognominal 
light-tower,  of  four  fides,  each  fide  a  ftadium  in  length; 
and  the  tower  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  100  miles  off.  Some 
affirm,  each  of  its  four  corners  refted  on  a  large  fea- 
crab  of  glafs  or  of  hard  tranfparent  ftone  of  Ethiopia 
or  Memphis.  Others  imagine  the  crabs  were  only 
added  externally  to  the  bafe  by  way  of  ornament,  or 
as  emblematical  of  its  fituation  and  ufe.  The  archited 
was  Softrates  the  Cnidian,  as  appears  by  an  infeription 
on  the  tower,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  laid 
out  800  talents  upon  it.  On  account  of  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  the  entrance  to  which  was  difficult  and 
dangerous,  the  Pharos  was  called  the  hey  of  the  Egyp^ 

or  even  of  Egypt  itfclf  (Lucan):  and  Pharos, 
from  being  a  proper  name,  is  become  an  appellative  to 
4enote  all  light-houfw.  r 
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Pharos,  or  Phare,  a  light-houfe  5  a  pile  raifed  near  Pharos: 
a  port,  where  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  night,  to1—  v~ 
gmde  and  dired  veffels  near  at  hand.  The  pharos  of 
Alexandria,  built  in  die  ifland  of  Pharos,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  was  anciently  very  famous,  infomuch  as  to 
communicate  its  name  to  all  the  reft.  This  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  tower  confifted  of  feveral  ftories  and  galleries, 
with  a  lantern  at  top,  in  which  a  light  being  conti¬ 
nually  burning,  might  be  feen  for  many  leagues  at  fea, 
and  along  the  coaft.  It  was  accounted  one  of  the 
feven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  built  by  the  famed 
archited  Softrates,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  or,  according 
to  fome,  by  Deiphanes,  the  father  of  Softrates;  and 
coft.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  800  talents.  The  feveral 
itories  were  adorned  with  columns,  balluftrades,  galle¬ 
ries  of  the  fineft  marble  and  workmanfhip ;  to  which 
fome  add,  that  the  archited  had  contrived  to  fallen 
iome  looking-glades  fo  artificially  againft  the  higheft 

galleries, 
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Pharpar,  galleries,  that  one  could  fee  in  them  all  the  fhips  that 


pharfaha^  failed  on  the  fea  for  a  great  way.  Inftead  of  which 
noble  ftrufture,  one  fees  now  only  a  kind  of  irregular 
cc.ftle,  without  ditches  or  outworks  of  any  ftrength,  the 
whole  being  accommodated  to  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  Hands,  and  which  it  feems  is  no 
higher  than  that  which  it  fhould  command.  Out  of 
the  midft  of  this  clumfy  building  rifes  a  tower,  which 
ferves  for  a  light-houfe,  but  which  hath  nothing  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  old  one.  The  Coloflus  of 
Rhodes  alfo  ferved  as  a  pharos. 

PHARPAR,  or  Pharphar,  is  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Damafcus,  or  rather  it  is  an  arm  of  the  Barrady  or 
Chryforrhcas,  which  waters  the  city  of  Damafcus  and 
the  country  about  it  (2  Kings  v.  12.)  “  Are  not  Aba- 
na  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damafcus,  better  than  all 
the  waters  of  Ifrael  ?”  The  river  of  Damafcus  has  its 
fountain  in  the  mountains  of  Libanus.  At  its  approach 
to  the  city  it  is  divided  into  three  arms,  one  of 
which  pafies  through  Damafcus.  The  other  two 
water  the  gardens  round  about,  and  then  reuniting, 
they  lofe  themfclves  at  four  or  five  leagues  from  the 
city,  towards  the  north.  See  Maundrell's  Travels 
from  Akppo  to  Jerufalem  ;  fee  alfo  the  articles  Abana 
and  Damascus. 

PHARbAElA,  Pharsalium,  Pharfalus ,  or 
Pharfalos ,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Phthiotis,  a 
diflrid  of  ThdTaly,  near  Phene  and  LarifTu,  to  which 
laft  place  Pompey  fled  from  the  plains  of  Pharfalus  ; 
watered  by  the  river  Enipeus,  which  falls  into  the 
Apidanus,  and  both  together  into  the  Peneus.  Be¬ 
tween  Pharfalus  and  Enipeus,  Pompey  drew  up  his  men 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharfaiia. 

In  this  battle,  the  advantage  with  refpeft  to  num¬ 
bers  was  greatly  on  the  fide  of  Pompey.  That  gene¬ 
ral  himfelf  was  on  the  left  with  the  two  legions  which 
Casfar  had  returned  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  was  in  the 
centre,  with  the  legions  he  had  brought  from  Syria, 
and  the  reinforcements  fent  by  feveral  kings  and  flates 
of  Afia.  The  Cilician  legion,  and  fome  cohorts 
which  had  ferved  in  Spain,  were  in  the  right,  under 
the  command  of  Afranius.  As  Pompey's  right  wing 
was  covered  by  the  Enipeus,  he  ftrengthened  the  left 
with  his  flingers,  archers,  and  the  7000  Roman  horfe, 
on  whom  chiefly  his  party  founded  their  hopes  of  vic¬ 
tory.  The  whole  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
with  very  little  fpaces  between  them,  in  conformity 
to  this  difpofition,  Coefar's  army  was  drawn  up  in  the 
following  order;  The  tenth  legion,  which  had  on  all 
occafions  fignalized  themfelves  above  all  the  reft,  was 
placed  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  ninth  in  the  left  ; 
but  as  the  latter  had  been  conflderably  weakened  in 
the  aftion  at  Dyrrhachium,  the  eighth  legion  was 
polled  fo  near  it  as  to  be  able  to  fupport  and  rein¬ 
force  it  upon  occaflon.  The  reft  of  Casfar 's  forces  filled 
up  the  fpace  between  the  two  wings.  Marc  Antony 
commanded  the  left  wing,  Sylla  the  right,  and  Cneius 
Domitiu3  Calvinus  the  main  body.  As  for  Casfar,  he 
polled  himfelf  in  the  right  over-againft  Pompey,  that 
he  might  have  him  always  in  his  fight. 

Thus  was  the  whole  plain  covered,  from  Pharfaiia 
to  the  Enipeus,-  with  two  armies,  drelfed  and  armed 
after  the  fame  manner,  and  bearing  the  fame  enfigns, 
the.  Roman  eagles,  Pompey  obferving  how  well  the 
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enemy  kept  their  rsnks,  expefting  quietly  the  fignal  Pharfaiia. 

ol  battle,  and  on  the  contrary  how  impatient  and  un- - - 'f~—J 

lteady  his  own  men  were,  running  up  and  down  in 

^fL2- j  1  ^or  want  experience,  he  began  to  be 

atra,d  left  his  ranks  fhould  be  broken  upon  the  firft 
onlet ;  and  therefore  commanded  the  foot  in  the  front 
to  keep  their  ground,  and  quietly  wait  for  the  enemy. 

lie  two  armies,  though  within  reach  of  each  other, 
kept  a  mournful  filence  ;  but  at  length  the  trumpets 
onndcd  the  charge,  and  Ca- far's  army  advanced  in 
good  order  to  begin  the  attack,  being  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  one  Caius  Craftinus,  a  centurion,  who 
at  the  head  of  120  men  threw  himfelf  upoa  the  ene¬ 
my  s  firft  line  with  incredible  fury.  This  he  did  to 
acquit  himfelf  of  a  promife  he  had  folemnly  made  to 
Laftar,  who,  meeting  him  as  he  was  going  out  of  his 
'Vhe  morninS>  afked  him,  after  fome  difeourfe, 
j~Jat  .  opinion  was  touching  the  event  of  the  battle  ? 

1  o  wh.ch  he,  ftretching  out  his  hand,  replied  aloud,. 

J  bine  is  the  victory,  Cafar  ;  thou  Jloalt  g/orioujly  conquer , 
md  /  myfelf  this  day  will  he  the  fubyed  of  thy  praife 
either  dead  or  alive.  In  pnrfuance  of  this  promife  he 
roke  out  of  his  rank  as  foon  as  the  trumpet  founded; 
and,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  ran  in  upon  the 
enemy,  and  made  a  great  flanghter  of  them.  But 
while  he  was  Hill  prelfing  forward,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  firft  line,  one  of  Pompey's  men  ran  him 
in  at  the  mouth  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  point  of 
his  fword  came  out  at  the  hind  part  of  his  neck.. 


Upon  his  death  Pompey's  foldiers  took  courage,  and 
with  great  bravery  itood  the  enemy's  onfet.  While 
the  foot  were  thus  lharply  engaged  in  the  centre,, 
Pompey  s  horfe  in  the  left  wing  marched  up  confi¬ 
dently  ;  and  having  firft  widened  their  ranks,  with 
a  defign  to  furround  Casfar’s  right  wing,  charged  his 
cavalry,  and  forced  them  to  give  ground.  Hereupon 
Casfar  ordered  his  horfe  to  retreat  a  little,  and  give 
way  to  the  fix  cohorts,  which  he  had  ported  in  the 
rear  as  arfeody  of  referve.  Thefe,  upon  a  fignal 
given,  coming  up,  charged  the  enemy's  horfe  with 
that  refolution  and  good  order  which  is  peculiar  to 
men  who  have  fpent  all  their  lives  in  camps.  They 
remembered  their  inflruftions,  not  linking  at  the  legs 
or  thighs  of  the  enemy,  but  aiming  only  at  their  faces. 
This  unexpected  and  new  manner  of  fighting  had  the 
defired  effeft.  For  the  young  patricians,  whom  Cac- 
far  contemptuoufly  calls  the  pretty  young  dancers ,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  having  their  faces 
deformed  with  fears,  turned  their  backs,  and,  covering 
their  faces  with  their  hands,  fled  in  the  utmoll  con- 
fufion,  leaving  the  foot  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy* 
Casfar's  men  did  not  purfue  the  fugitives ;  but  char¬ 
ging  the  foot  of  that  wing,  now  naked  and  un¬ 
guarded,  furrounded  them,  and  cut  moll  of  them.in* 
pieces. 

Pompey  was  fo  tranfported  with  rage,  in  feeing  the 
flower  of  his  forces  thus  put  to  flight  or  cut  in  pie¬ 
ces,  that  he  left  Ilia  army,  and  retired  flowly  towards 
his  camp,  looking  more  like  a  man  di  ft  rafted  and  be# 
fide  himfelf  than  one  who  by  his  exploits  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  the  Great .  When  he  had  reached 
the  camp,  he  retired  to  his  tent  without  fpeaking  a* 
word  to  any ;  and  continued  there,  like  one  diftrafted 
and  out  of  his  fenfes,  till  his  whole  army  was  defeated. 
Caefar  no  fooner  law  himfelf  palter  of  the  field  than 
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rhatfalia.  be  marched  to  attack  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  that 
Pompey  might  not  have  time  to  recoiled  hirafelf. 
When  Pompey  was  informed  that  his  rival  was  advan¬ 
cing  to  attack  his  entrenchments,  he  then  firft  feemed 
to  have  recovered  his  fenfes,  and  cried  out,  What ,  into 
my  camp  too  !  He  faid  no  more  \  but  immediately  lay¬ 
ing  afide  the  marks  of  his  dignity,  and  putting  on 
fuch  a  garment  as  might  bell  favour  his  flight,  he  fiole 
out  at  the  decuman  gate,  and  took  the  road  to  La¬ 
ri  ffu,  which  city  had  hitherto  fnown  great  attachment 
to  him.  In  the  mean  time  Csefar  began  the  attack 
on  the  enemy’s  camp,  which  was  vigoroufly  defended 
by  the  cohorts  Pompey  had  left  to  guard  it ;  but  they 
were  at  length  forced  to  yield.  Csefar  wa-s  not  a  little 
furprifed,  when,  after  having  forced  the  entrench¬ 
ments,  he  found  the  enemy’s  tents  and  pavilions  rich¬ 
ly  adorned  with  carpets  and  hangings,  their  couches 
ftrewed  with  flowers,  their  tables  ready  fpread,  and 
fideboards  fet  out  with  abundance  of  plate,  bowls, 
and  glaffes,  and  fome  of  them  even  Ailed  with  wine. 
So  great  was  the  confidence  of  Pompey’s  party,  that 
they  made  preparations  before  hand  for  pleafures  to  lie 
enjoyed  afterthe  victory,  which  they  thought  certain. 
In  Pompey ’s  tent,  Csefar  found  the  box  in  which  he 
kept  his  letters :  but,  with  a  moderation  and  magna¬ 
nimity  worthy  of  himfelf,  he  burnt  them  all,  without 
reading  one  ;  faying,  that  he  had  rather  be  ignorant 
of  crimes,  than  obliged  to  punifli  them. 

The  next  day,  when  the  dead  were  numbered,  it 
appeared  that  Casfar  had  fcarce  loll  200  men  ;  among 
whom  was  about  30  centurions,  whom  Csefar  caufed 
to  be  buried  with  great  folemnity.  He  did  particular 
honours  to  the  body  of  Crafiinus,  who  had  begun  the 
battle ;  and  ordered  his  afhes  to  be  depofited  in  a  tomb, 
which  he  ereded  to  his  memory.  On  Pompey’s  fide, 
the  number  of  the  dead  amounted  to  15,000  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  and  to  25,000  according  to  others.  Cse- 
iar  took  24,000  prifoners,  eight  eagles,  and  180  en- 
iigns. 

Pharsalia,  an  epic  poem,  compofed  by  Lucan  on 
the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Csefar,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  011  the  vidory  of  the  latter  over  the  former, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  preceding 
article.  It  is  a  poem  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have 
great  beauties  and  great  defeds  ;  blit  we  are  the  lefs 
capable  of  eflimating  its  merit  as  a  whole,  that  either 
time  has  deprived  us  of  the  lull  books,  or  its  author 
has  left  it  incomplete.  “  The  fubjed  of  the  Pharfa- 
lia  (fays  an  excellent  critic)  carries  undoubtedly  all 
the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity  :  neither  does  it  want 
unity  of  objed,  viz .  the  triumph  of  Caefar  over  the 
Roman  liberty.  In  the  choice  of  that  fubjed,  he 
thinks,  however,  that  the  author  was  not  happy.  The 
civil  wars  were  too  recent  to  admit  in  the  defeription 
of  them  the  embdlifhments  of  fidicn  and  machinery. 
The  fables  of  the  gods  mixed  with  the  exploits  of  Cse¬ 
far  and  Pompey,  inftead  of  railing,  would  have  dimi- 
jfifhed,  the  dignity  of  fuch  well  known  fads.”  Another 
objedion  to  the  fubjed, perhaps  more  forcible  than  this, 
arifes  from  the  fuecefs  of  the  war  and  the  abilities  of 
the  generals.  Lucan  was  a  friend  to  liberty,  and 
wilhed  16  raife  the  charader  of  Pompey  ahd  Cato  ; 
bUr  in/Plte  of  utmoft  efforts,  they  are  always 
echpfed  by  the  fupenot*  talents  and  confequent  fuccefs 
of  Casfar.  AH  his  charades,  however,  are  drawn 
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with  fpirit,  and  with  uncommon  regard  to  truth  ,*  and 
fome  of  the  fpeeches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  his  heroes  are  equal  for  moral  fublimity  to  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  antiquity. 

“  There  are  in  the  Pharfalia  (continues  the  critic  al¬ 
ready  quoted)  feverai  very  poetical  and  fpirited  de¬ 
scriptions.  But  the  author’s  chief  ftrength  does  not 
lie  either  in  narration  or  defeription.  His  narration 
is  often  dry  and  harfh  ;  his  deferiptions  are  often  over¬ 
wrought,  and  employed  too  upon  difagreeable  objeds. 
His  principal  merit  confifts  in  his  fentiments,  which 
are  generally  noble  and  finking,  and  expreffed  m  that 
glowing  and  ardent  manner  which  peculiarly  diflin- 
guifhes  him.  Lucan  is  the  moft  philofophical  and 
the  moft  public-fpirited  poet  of  all  antiquity.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca  the  philofo- 
pher  ;  was  himlelf  a  Stoic;  and  the  fpirit  of  that  phi- 
lofophy  breathes  throughout  his  poem.  We  mufi  ob- 
ferve,  too,  that  he  is  the  only  ancient  epic  poet  whom 
the  fubjed  of  his  poem  really  and  deeply  interefied. 
Lucan  recounted  no  fidfon.  He  was  a  Roman,  and  had 
felt  all  the  direful  effeds  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and 
of  that  feveie  defpotifm  which  fucceeded  the  lofs  of  li¬ 
berty.  His  high  and  bold  fpirit  made  him  enter  deep* 
lv  into  this  fubjed,  and  kindle,  on  many  occafions, 
into  the  moft  real  warmth.  Hence,  he  abounds  in 
exclamations  and  apoftrophes,  which  arc  almoft  alway9 
well  timed,  and  fupported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  that 
d©  him  no  fmall  honour. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can 
never  be  mentioned,  without  their  fuggefiing  his  ble- 
mifiies  alfo.  As  his  principal  excellency  i9  a  lively 
and  glowing  genius,  which  appears  fometimes  in  his 
deferiptions,  and  very  often  in  his  fentiments,  his  great 
defed  in  both  13  want  of  moderation.  He  carries 
every  thing  to  an  extreme.  He  knows  not  where  to 
flop.  From  an  effort  to  aggrandife  his  objeds,  he  be¬ 
comes  tutnid  and  unnatural  :  and  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  where  the  fecond  line  of  one  of  his  deferip¬ 
tions  is  fublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rife 
ftill  higher,  is  perfedly  bombaft.  Lucan  lived  in  ah 
age  when  the  fchools  of  the  declaimers  had  begun  to 
corrupt  the  eloquence  and  taffe  of  Rome.  He  was 
not  free  from  the  infedion  ;  and  too  often,  infiead  of 
fhowing  the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  fpirit  of 
the  declaimer  ;  but  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  author  of 
lively  and  original  genius.” 

PHARUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  hexandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fourth  order* 
Gr&miria .  The  male  calyx  is  a  bivalved  uniflorous 
glume  ;  the  corolla,  a  bivalved  glume  ;  the  female  ca¬ 
lyx  the  fame  with  the  male  ;  the  corolla  an  uniflo- 
rous,  long,  and  wrapping  glume.  There  is  but  one 
feed. 

PHARYNX,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  p.  708,  709. 

PHASCUM,  in  botany  i  A  genus  of  the  order  of 
mufei,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  artthera  is  operculated,  with  a  ciliated  mouth  ;  the 
Calyptrse  are  minute. 

PHASEOLUS,  the  Kidney-bean  ;  a  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  only  one  fpeciea;  but  of  this  there  are 
many  varieties.  Thofe  principally  cultivated  for  the 
table  are,  i.  The  common  white,  or  £)utch  kidney- 
3  bean. 
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Phafeolm.  bean.  2.  The  fmaller  kidney-bean,  commonly  called 
the  Batterjea  kidney-bean.  And,  3.  The  upright  fort, 
called  the  tree  kidney-bean. 

1.  The  firfl  fort  was  fome  time  ago  propagated  in 

England,  and  is  flill  in  Holland  ;  it  grows  very  tall, 
and  requires  long  flakes  and  poles  to  climb  on,  and  its 
beans  are  confiderably  broad  r  this  makes  them  lefs 
faleable  in  the  markets,  people  fuppofing  them  to  be 
old  becaufe  they  are  broad;  and  they  are  hence  grown 
into  difufe,  though  a  much  more  valuable  kind  for 
eating  than  any  other.  * 

2.  The  fecond  fort,  or  Batterfea  bean,  is  what  is 
more  univerfally  cultivated  :  it  never  grows  very  tall, 
nor  rambles  far,  and  the  air  can  eafily  pafs  between 
the  rows,  becaufe  of  its  moderate  growth  ;  and  this 
makes  it  bear  plentifully,  and  ripen  well  for  the  table. 

It  i3  the  belt  tafled  bean,  except  the  lall. 

b  3*  The  third,  or  tree  kidney-bean,  is  alfo  a  plen¬ 
tiful  bearer,  and  never  rambles,  but  grows  up  in  form 
of  a  fhrub  ;  but  its  beans  are  broader  than  the  Batter¬ 
fea  kind,  and  are  not  fo  well  tafled. 

They  are  all  propagated  from  feeds,  which  are  to 
be,  put  into  the  ground  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April  for  an  early  crop:  but  thefe  fhould 
have  a  warm  fituation  and  a  dry  foil ;  they  mufl  alfo 
be  planted  in  a  dry  feafon.  The  manner  of  planting 
them  is,  to  draw  lines  with  a  bough  over  the  bed,  at 
two  feet  and  a  half  diflance,  into  which  the  feeds  are 
to  be  dropped  at  about  two  inches  afunder;  and  the 
earth  is  to  be  drawn  over  them  with  the  head  of  a  rake, 
to  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep.  In  a  week  after 
fowing,  the  plants  will  appear,  and  the  earth  fhould 
be  drawn  up  about  their  flalks  as  they  rife  up  ;  for  a 
few  days  after  this  they  will  lequire  no  further  care, 
except  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and,  when  the 
beans  appear,  to  have  them  gathered  twice  a-week  ; 
for  if  the  beans  are  fuffered  to  hang  on  too  long,  they 
not  only  becomt  of  no  value,  but  they  weaken  the 
plant.  The  firfl  crop  of  kidney-beans  will  continue  a 
month  in  good  order  ;  and,  to  fupply  the  table  after¬ 
wards,  there  fhould  be  frefh  fowings  in  March,  April, 

May,  and  June  ;  the  lad  of  which  will  continue  till 
the  frofb  come  to  deflroy  them.  Some  raife  their 
early  crops  on  hot-beds ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  ex- 
a&ly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  raifing  the  early  cu¬ 
cumbers. 

A  new  fpecies  of  phafeolus,  apparently  a  very  life- 
ful  one,  has  been  difeovered  by  M.  Moraney,  “  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Morne  Rouge,  dependant  on  the  Cape 
we  fuppofe  Cape  Francois  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domin¬ 
go.  In  his  fearch  for  plants,  fubfervient  to  his  col¬ 
lection  of  infers  for  the  king’s  cabinet,  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  night,  and  he  paffed  it  in  a  cave,  to  which 
he  had  recourfe  for  fhelter.  At  its  extremity  he  found 
beds  of  fofiils,  broken  piece;;  of  burnt  earthen-ware, 
fome  tools  and  other  things,  which  fhowed  th?t  this 
cave  had  formerly  been  the  habitation  of  the  natives. 

Near  it  he  faw  a  climbing  plant  attached  to  fome  trees, 
with  cluflers  of  dry  pods  hanging  from  it.  Thefe  he 
gathered,  and  on  his  return  fowei  the  feed.  Some 
months  after,  the  plants  grew  tall  and  flrong :  they 
appeared  to  refemble  a  phafeolus  known  at  Perpignan 
by  the  name  of  caraquoe/a,  and  in  the  fuperb  port¬ 
folios  of  the  king  by  that  of  phafeolus  Indicus ,  cochkato 
Jlore ,  which  produced  many  roots,  not  unlike  the  rna- 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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ni°C.  On  examining  the  root  after  the  pods  were  Plato 
npe,  he  found  from  three  to  eight  roots  of  this  kind.  II 
i  he  force  of  the  vegetation  was  wonderful  ;  but  dread-  lPhafiai!U*. 
ing  the  deleterious  effe&s  of  recent  manioc,  he  did  * 
not  tafle  them,  but  fnbje&ed  them  to  a  chemical  ana- 
lyfis,  which  proved  nothing.  After  boiling  them  in 
water  a  litte  falted,  he  ventured  to  tafle  them,  and 
Jound  them  moift,  unduous,  and  faccharine,  not  un¬ 
like  potatoes.  He  made,  after  fome  hours  trial,  very- 
good  caffava  with  them,  without  being  incommoded 
by  the  difagreeable  fibres  which  are  met  with  in  the 
manioc  during  this  operation.  Since  that  time,  bif- 
cuit  and  bread  have  been  made  from  thefe  roots  by 
M.  Lombart  counfellor  at  the  Cape.  The  plant  has 
been  found  to  be  very  common  in  the  woods.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  peculiar  management:  its  roots  are  in  fea- 
ion  when  the  pods  blacken,  and  its  fibres  run  in  every 
direction,  fearching  for  nourifhment  through  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  receiving  the  impreflion  of  the  ilrata 
without  injury.  If  the  principal  root  is  left,  the  plant 
flioots  again  and  flourifhe3  as  before  ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
afeertained  whether  it  puts  forth  any  new  root3.  The 
feeds  are  not  alimentary  when  dreffed,  as  if  nature 
defigned  them  only  for  propagating  other  plants. 

Every  ufe  which  a  farinaceous  plant  can  fupply,  this 
new  phafeolus  has  fuccefsfully  anfwered  ;  and  the  feeds 
in  the  hands  of  Meflrs  Heretier  and  Thouin  will 
probably  furnifh  a  fufficient  quantity  for  curiolitv  as 
well  as  ufe. 

PHASES,  in  aflronomy,  from  the  Greek  word 
**  t0  appear  the  feveral  appearances  or  quantities  of 
illumination  of  the  moon,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the 
other  planets.  See  Astronomy. 

PHASGA,  or  Pisgah,  (Mofes),  a  mountain  on  the 
other  fide  Jordan,  joined  to  Abarim  and  Nebo,  and 
running  fouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arnon  :  from 
which  Mofes  had  a  view  of  the  promifed  land,  and 
where  he  died,  having  before  appointed  Jofhua  his  ■ 
fucceffor.  Wells  takes  Pifgah  and  Nebo  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  names  of  one  and  the  fame  mountain,  a  part  of 
branch  of  the  mountains  Abarim,  (Deut.  xxxii.  49. 
compared  with  Dent,  xxxiv.  1.)  Or  that  the  top  of 
Nebo  was  peculiarly  called  Pifgah  ;  or  fome  other  part 
of  it,  cut  out  in  fleps,  as  the  primitive  word  denotes : 
and  thus  it  is  rendered  by  Aquila,  by  a  Greek  word 
fignifying  cut  out  (Jerome).  There  was  alfo  a  city 
of  this  name,  id. ;  and  the  adjoining  country  was  in  like 
manner  called  Pifgah ,  id. 

PH  A  SI  ANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  gallinse.  The  cheeks  are  covered  with 
a  fmooth  naked  fkin. 

Gibbons,  in  his  Roman  Hiflory,  tells  us,  that  the 
name  Phajianus  is  derived  from  the  river  Phasis,  the 
banks  of  which  is  the  native  habitation  of  the  pliea- 
fant.  See  Phasis. 

The  gallns,  or  common  dunghill  cock  and  hen,  Dunghill 


with  a  comprefled  caruncle  or  flefhy  comb  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  a  couple  of  caruncles  or  wattles  under 
the  chin.  The  ears  are  Raked,  and  the  tail  is  compref- 
fed  and  ereded.  Of  all  other  birds,  perhaps  this  fpe¬ 
cies  affords  the  greatefl  niimber  of  varieties  ;  there  be¬ 
ing  fcarce  two  to  be  found  thatexadly  refemble  each 
other  in  plumage  and  form.  The  tail,  which  makes 
fuch  a  beautiful  figure  in  the  generality  of  thefe  birds, 
is  yet  found  entirely  wanting  in  others  ;  and  not  only 
3  L  the 
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Phafiar.us.  the  tall,  but  the  rump  a’;fo.  The  toes,  which  are 

J— Y - '  ufually  four  in  ail  animals  of  the  poultry  kind,  yet  in  a 

fpecies  of  the  cock  are  found  to  amount  to  five.  The 
feather,  which  He  fo  fleek  and  in  fuch  beautiful  order 
in  mod  of  thofe  we  are  acquainted  with,  are  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  breed  all  inverted,  and  fland  flaring  the  wrong 
way.  Nay,  there  is  a  fpecies  that  comes  from  Japan, 
which  inflead  of  feathers  feems  to  be  covered  over  with 
hair. 

It  is  not  well  afeertained  when  the  cock  was  firfl 
made  domedic  in  Europe  ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  we  fir  it  had  him  in  our  weilern  world  from  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia.  Ariftophanes  calls  the  cock  the 
Perjian  bird;  and  tells  U3  he  enjoyed  that  kingdom  be¬ 
fore  fome  of  its  earliefl  monaichs.  This  animal  was  in 
fadt  known  fo  early  even  in  the  mod  favage  parts  of 
Europe,  that  we  are  told  the  cock  was  one  of  the  for¬ 
bidden  foods  among  the  ancient  Brkons.  Indeed,  the 
domeflic  fowl  feems  to  have  banifhed  the  wild  one. 
Perfia  itfclf,  that  firft  introduced  it  to  our  acquaintance, 
feems  no  longer  to  know  it  in  its  natural  form  ;  and  if 
we  did  not  find  it  wild  in  fome  of  the  woods  of  India, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  ifiands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  we 
might  begin  to  doubt,  as  has  been  done  with  regard  to 
fheep,  in  what  form  it  fird  exiflcd  in  a  (late  of  nature. 
But  the  cock  is  flill  found  in  the  ifland3  of  Tinian, 
in  many  others  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  the  woods 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  its  ancient  flate  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  his  wild  condition,  his  plumage  is  black 
and  yellow,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  yellow  and  purple. 
There  is  another  peculiarity  alto  in  thofe  of  the  Indian 
woods  ;  their  bones,  which,  when  boiled,  with  us  are 
white,  as  evciy  body  knows,  in  thofe  are  a3  black  as 
ebony. 

In  their  firll  propagation  in  Europe,  there  were  di- 
flinflions  then  that  now  fuhfift  no  longer.  The  an¬ 
cients  efteemed  thofe  fowls  whofe  plumage  was  reddifh 
ss  invaluable  ;  but  as  for  the  white,  it  was  confidered 
as  utterly  unfit  for  domeilic  pnrpofe3.  Thefe  they  re¬ 
garded  as  fubjetSl  to  become  a  prey  to  rapacious  birds; 
and  Ariilotle  thinks  them  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former. 
Indeed,  his  divifion  of  thofe  birds  feems  taken  from 
•their  culinary  ufes  :  the  one  fort  he  calls  generous  and 
noble ,  being  remarkable  for  fecundity  ;  the  other  fort, 
ignoble  and  ufelefs.  from  their  (lerility.  Thefe  diflinc- 
tions  differ  widely  from  our  modern  notions  of  genero- 
fity  in  this  animal  ;  that  which  we  call  the  game-cock 
being  by  no  means  fo  fruitful  as  the  ungenerous  dung¬ 
hill  cock,  which  we  treat  with  contempt.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  had  their  cock-matches  as  well  as  wc  ;  but  it  is 
probable  they  did  not  enter  into  our  refinement  of  cboo- 
fing  out  the  mofl  barren  of  the  fpecies  for  the  purpofes 
of  combat. 

However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world  has  greater 
courage  than  the  cock  when  oppofed  to  one  of  his  own 
fpecies  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  refine¬ 
ment  and  polithed  manners  have  not  entirely  taken 
place,  cock-fighting  is  a  principal  diveifion.  In  China, 
Indin,  the  Philippine  iOands,  and  all  over  theEafl,  cock-- 
fighting  >s  the  fport  and  amufement  even  of  kings  and 
princes.  With  us  it  is  declining  every  day  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  in  time  become  only  the  padime  of 
the  lowed,  vulgar.  See  the  article  CocK-pit . 

The  cock  claps  his  wing3  before  he  fings  or  crows. 
His  fight  is  very  piercing;  and  he  never  fails  to  cry  in  a 


peculiar  manner,  when  he  difeovers  any  bird  of  prey 
in  the  air.  His  extraordinary  courage  is  thought 
to  proceed  from  his  being  the  mod  falacious  of  all 
other  birds  whatfoever.  A  fingle  cock  fuffices  for  ten 
or  a  dozen  hens  ;  and  it  ia  faid  of  him  that  he  is  the 
only  animal  whofe  fpirits  are  not  abated  by  indulgence. 

But  then  he  foon  grows  old  ;  the  radical  moifture  is* 
exhaufied  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  he  becomes  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  impregnation.  “  Hens-  Domcftfc 
alfo  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Willoughby),  as  they  for  the  hen* 
greatefl  part  of  the  year  daily  lay  eggs,  cannot  fuffiee 
for  fo  many  births,  but  for  the  mod  part  after  three 
years  become  effete  and  barren  :  for  when  they  have' 
exhauded  all  their  feed-egga,  of  which  they  had  but  a 
certain  quantity  from  the  beginning,  they  mud  necef- 
farily  ceafe  to  lay,  there  being  no  new  ones  generated 
within.” 

The  hen  feldom  clutches  a  brood  of  chickens  above 
once  a  feafon,  though  indances  have  been  known  in 
which  they  produced  two.  The  number  of  eggs  a  do- 
medic  hen  will  lay  in  the  year  are  above  200,  provi¬ 
ded  fhe  be  well  fed  and  fupplied  with  water  and  liber¬ 
ty.  It  matters  not  much  whether  die  be  trodden  by 
the  cock  or  no  ;  fhe  will  continue  to  lay,  although  the 
eggs  of  this  kind  can  never  by  hatching  be  brought  to 
produce  a  living  animal.  Her  ned  is  made  without  any 
care,  if  left  to  herfelf ;  a  hole  fcratched  into  the  ground, 
among  a  few  bufhes,  is  the  only  preparation  fhe  makes 
for  this  feafon  of  patient  expectation.  Nature,  almod 
cxhaulled  by  it$  own  fecundity,  feem3  to  inform  her  of 
the  proper  time  for  hatching,  which  fhe  herfelf  tedifiea 
by  a  clucking  note,  and  by  difeontinuing  to  lay.  The 
good  houfewives,  who  often  get  more  by  their  hens 
laying  than  by  their  chickens,  often  artificially  protra& 
this  clucking  feafon,  and  fometimes  entirely  remove 
it.  Asfoon  as  a  hen  begins  to  cluck,  they  dint  her  in 
her  provifions  ;  which,  if  that  fails,  they  plunge  her 
into  cold  water;  this,  for  the  time,  effectually  puts  back, 
her.  hatching  ;  but  then  it  often  kills  the  poor  bird* 
who  takes  cold  and  dies  under  the  operation. 

If  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  the  hen  would  feldom  lay 
above  20  eggs  in  the  fame  ned,  without  attempting  to 
hatch  them  :  but  in  proportion  as  fhe  lays,  her  egga 
are  removed  ;  and  fhe  continues  to  lay,  vainly  hoping 
to  inereafe  the  number.  In  the  wild  date,  the  hen 
feldom  lays  above  15  eggs  ;  but  then  her  provifion 
is  more  difficultly  obtained,  and  file  is  perhaps- fen- 
fible  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  too  numerous  a 
family. 

When  the  hen  begins  to  fit,  nothing  can  exceed  her 
perfeverance  and  patience  ;  fhe  continues  for  fome  days 
immoveable  ;  and  when  forced  away  by  the  importu¬ 
nities  of  hunger,  fhe  quickly  returns.  Sometimes  alfo 
her  eggs  become  too  hot  for  her  to  bear,  efpecially  if 
file  be  f urn ifhed  with  too  warm  a  ned  within  doors,  for 
then  fhe  is  obliged  to  leave  them  to  cool  a  little  :  thua 
the  warmth  of  the  ned  only  retards  incubation,  and 
often  puts  the  brood  a  day  or  two  back  in  the  fhell 
While  the  hen  fits,  fhe  carefully  turns  her  eggs,  and 
even  removes  them  to  different  fituations  ;  till  a  length* 
in  about  three  weeks,  the  young  brood  begin  to  give 
figns  of  a  defire  to  burd  their  confinement.  When  by 
the  repeated  efforts  of  their  bill,  which  ferves  like  a 
pioneer  on  this  occafion,  they  have  broke  themfelvesa 
p adage  through  the  fhell,  the  hen  dill  continues  to  fit 
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The  ftrongeft  snd  belt  chickens  hatched  put  under  him,  which  he  will  treat  with  the  Phafanu. 


till  ell  are  excluded 
generally  are  the  firft  candidates  for  liberty;  the  weak- 
eft  come  behind,  and  fome  even  die  in  the  ftlell.  When 
all'are  produced,  Ihe  then  leads  them  forth  to  provide 
for  themfelves.  Her  affc&ion  and  her  pride  feem  then 
to  alter  her  very  nature,  and  correft  her  imperfections. 
No  longer  voraciou3  or  cowardly,  (he  abftains  from  all 
food  that  her  young  can  fwallow,  and  flies  boldly  at 
every  creature  that  Ihe  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them  mif- 
chief.  Whatever  the  invading  animal  be,  Ihe  boldly 
attacks  him  ;  thehorfe,  the  ho£,  or  the  maftiff.  When 
marching  at  the  head  of  her  little  troop,  (he  aCfs  the 
commander  ;  and  has  a  variety  of  notes  to  call  her  nu¬ 
merous  train  to  their  food,  or  to  warn  them  of  ap. 
proaching  danger.  Upon  one  of  thefe  oecafions,  the 
whole  brood  have  been  feen  to  run  for  fecurity  into  the 
thickeft  part  of  an  hedge,  while  the  hen  herfelf  ven¬ 
tured  boldly  forth,  and  faced  a  fox  that  came  for  plun¬ 
der. 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greateft  number  that 
a  good  hen  can  rear  and  clutch  at  a  time  ;  but  as  this 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  her  eggs,  fchemes 
have  been  imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  an  hen, 
and  thus  turn  her  produce  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
By  thefe  contrivances  it  has  been  obtained,  that  a  hen 
that  ordnarily  produces  hut  12  chickens  in  the  year, 
i*  found  to  produce  as  many  chickens  as  eggs,  and 
confequently  often  above  200.  This  contrivance  is  the 
artificial  method  of  Hatching  chickens  in  ftoves,  as  is 
pradtifed  at  Grand  Cairo;  or  in  a  chemical  elahoratory 
properly  graduated,  as  has  been  effe&ed  by  Mr  Reau¬ 
mur.  At  Grand  Cairo,  they  thus  produce  6000  or 
7000  chickens  at  a  time  ;  where,  as  they  are  brought 
forth  in  their  mild  fpring,  which  is  warmer  than  our 
fummer,  the  young  ones  thrive  without  clutching  But 
it  is  otherwife  in  onr  colder  and  unequal  climate  ;  the 
little  animal  may  without  much  difficulty  he  hatched 
from  the  fhell,  but  they  almoft  all  perifli  when  ex  lu- 
ded.  To  remedy  this,  Reaumur  has  made  life  of  a 
woollen  hen,  as  he  calls  it ;  which  was  nothing  more 
than  putting  the  young  ones  in  a  war  n  balket,  and 
clapping  over  them  a  thick  woollen  canopy. 

Capons  may  very  eaiily  be  taught  to  clutch  a  frefti 
brood  of  chickens  throughout  the  year  ;  fo  that  when 
one  little  colony  is  thus  reared,  another  may  be  brought 
to  fucceed  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
capons  thus  employed  ;  and  the  manner  of  teaching 
them  is  this :  Firft  the  capon  is  made  very  tame,  fo  as 
to  feed  from  one’s  hand  ;  then,  about  evening,  they 
pluck  the  feathers  off  his  breaft,  and  rub  the  bare  fkm 
with  nettles  ;  they  then  put  the  chickens  to  him,  which 
prefently  run  under  his  breaft  and  belly,  and  probably 
rubbing  his  bare  Ikin  gently  with  their  heads,  alky  the 
flinging  pain  which  the  nettles  had  juft  produced. 
This  is  repeated  for  two  or  three  nights,  till  the  ani¬ 
mal  takes  an  affc&ion  to  the  chickens  that  have  thus 
given  him  relief,  and  continues  to  give  them  the  pro¬ 
tection  they  feek  for  :  perhaps  alfo  the  querulous  voice 
of  the  chickens  may  be  pleafant  to  him  in  mifery,  and 
invite  him  to  fuccour  the  diftreffed.  He  from  that  time 
brings  up  a  brood  of  chickens  like  a  hen,  clutching 
them,  feeding  them,  clucking,  and  performing  all  the 
functions  of  the  tenderdi  parent.  A  capon  once  ac- 
cuftomed  to  this  fervice,  will  not  give  over but  when 
one  brood  is  grown  up,  he  may  have  another  nearly 


fame  tendernefs  he  did  the  former. 

The  cock,  from  his  falacioufnefs,  is  allowed  to  be  a 
fnort-lived  animal  ;  but  how  long  thefe  birds  live,  if 
left  to  themfelves,  is  not  yet  well  ascertained  by  any 
hiftorian.  As  they  are  kept  only  for  profit,  and  in 
a  few  years  become  unfit  for  generation,'  there  are 
few  that,  from  mere  motives  of  curiofity,  will  make 
the  tedious  experiment  of  maintaining  a  proper  num- 
ber  till  they  die.  Aldrovandus  hints  their  age  to  be 
10  years  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be  its  ex¬ 
tent.  They  are  fubjed  to  fome  diforders  ;  and  as 
for  poifons,  befides  nux  vomica,  which  is  fatal  to 
mod  animals  except  man,  they  are  injured,  a3  Lin¬ 
naeus  afferts,  by  elderberries ;  or  which  they  are  not  a 
little  fond. 

Of  this  fpe:ie8  Mr  Latham  enumerates  no  lefs  than  Lathim* 
13  varieties,  beginning  with  the  wild  cock,  which  is 
a  third  lefs  in  the  body  than  the  domeftic  cock.  This 
variety  he  imagines  to  be  the  original  ftock  from 
whence  all  onr  domeftic  varieties  have  fprung.  They 
appear  to  be  natives  of  the  forefts  of  India.  There 
are  but  few  places,  however,  as  Mr  Latham  goei 
on  to  obferve,  where  the  different  voyagers  have  not 
met  with  cocks  and  hens,  e:ther  wild  or  tame  ;  and 
mention  has  been  particularly  made  of  finding  them 
at  St  Jago,  Pulo  Condore,  Ifle  of  Timor,  Philippine 
and  Molucca  Ifles,  Sumatra  and  Java,  New  Guinea, 

Tinian,  and  moil  of  the  ifles  of  the  South  Seas  — 

Thofe  of  Pulo  Condore  are  very  much  like  our  own, 
but  confiderably  lefs,  being  only  of  the  fize  of  a  crow. 

The  cocks  crow  like  ours,  but  their  voices  are  much 
more  fmall  and  fhrill. — Damp.  Fay.  vol.  i.  p.  392.— 

Two  wild  ones  were  ftvot  there  by  our  lull  voyagers.— 

Ellis's  Narr  ii.  p  3  JO.  Thofe  of  Sumatra  and  Java 
are  remarkably  large,  and  are  called  the  St  jago  breed . 

The  cock  is  io  tall  as  to  peck  off  a  common,  dining- 
table.  When  fatigued,  he  tits  down  on  the  firft  joint 
of  the  leg  ;  and  is  then  taller  than  the  common  fowls. 

Hid.  Sumatr.  p  98.  They  are  found  in  New  Gui¬ 
nea,  but  not  in  great  plenty. — Farr .  Fay.  p.  105* 

’]  he  fowls  which  were  met  with  wil  1  at  Tinian  i(  were 
run  down  without  much  trouble,  as  they  could  fcarce 
fly  farther  than  ioo  yards  at  a  flight.” — Ar/on's  Foy. 
p.416.  Forfter  observes,  that  they  are  plenty  at  Eailer, 

Society,  and  Friendly  Ifles  :  at  the  two  laft  they  are 
of  a  prodigious  fize.  They  are  not  uncommon  at  the 
Marquefas,  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia  ;  but  the 
Low  Ifles  are  quite  ddtitute  of  them. — See  Ob/,  p. 

193.—: — Ducks  and  poultry  are  numerous  in  the 
Sandwich  Ifles. — ‘Cool's  J jurna/,  p  229.  In  re- 
fpedt  to  Europe,  little  need  be  fai  i,  as  varieties  with¬ 
out  end  are  everywhere  feen,  an  !  their  manners  fully 
known  to  every  one.  It  is  obfervei,  however,  that 
they  breed  moft  freely  in  the  warmer  fituations.  In 
the  very  cold  regions,  though  they  will  live  and  thrive, 
they  ceafe  to  multiply.  They  are  not  found  to  breed 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia  ;  and  in  Groenland 
are  only  kept  as  rarities. -^-Faun.  Groen .  On  the 

whole,  it  feems  quite  unneceffary  to  enlarge  further 
on  a  fubje&  well  known  to  every  body.  They  are  fo 
common,  that  eve-y  one  who  wiF.es  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  nature  and  manner*,  has  the  means 
of  fuch  knowledge  in  his  po*ver.  Thofe  who  wifli 
for  minuter  deferiptiors,  we  mud  refer  to  the  authors 
%  L  2  who 
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Phaflamis.  who  have  profeftedly  written  on  the  fubjeft  ;  for  the 
v  v  1  varieties  which  we  hare  already  mentioned,  we  refer 
to  Mr  Latham. 

Phsafanta.  2.  The  metmot,  or  Guinea  pheafant,  is  browniffi, 
fomewhat  red  below,  with  a  wedge-like  tail,  and  wants 
fpurs.  3.  The  colehicus  is  red,  with  a  blue  head,  a 
wedge-fhiped  tail,  and  papillous  cheeks.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Africa  and  Aha.  4.  The  argus  is  yellowifh, 
with  black  fpots,  a  red  face,  and  a  blue  creft  on  the 
back  part  of  the  he  .d.  It  is  found  in  Chinefe  Tar- 
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tary.  5.  The  pidtus  has  a  yellowiffi  creft,  a  red 
breaft,  and  a  wedge-fhaped  tail.  It  is  a  native  of 
China.  6.  The  nedfhemerus  is  white,  with  a  black 
ereft  and  felly,  ar.d  a  wedge  fhaped  tail.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  China. 

Mr  Latham  enumerates  nine  different  fpecies  of 
pheafants,  and  of  the  common  pheafant  he  reckons  fix 
varieties.  The  firft  which  he  deferibes  is  the  fuperb 
pheafant.  This  bird  Linnseus  deferibed  from  the  va¬ 
rious  reprefentations  of  it  painted  on  paper-hangings 
and  China-ware  ;  and  farther  confirmed  by  a  figure 
and  defeription  in  a  Chinefe  book  which  came  under 
his  infpeciion. 

“  We  have  lately  feen  (fays  Latham)  a  drawing  of 
the  tail  feather  of  a  bird  of  the  pheafant  kind,  which 
meafured  above  fix  feet  in  length,  and  which,  it  is 
probable,  mud  have  belonged  to  fome  bird  not  hither¬ 
to  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  drawing  is  in  the 
pofiefuon  of  Major  Davies,  who  took  it  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  feather  ;  two  of  which  were  in  the  pcfTeflion  cf 
a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  and  were  brought 
from  China.  They  are  exactly  in  fhape  of  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  painted  pheafant  ;  the  general 
colour  is  that  of  a  fine  blue  grey,  margined  on  the 
fides  with  a  rufoua  cream -colour,  and  marked  on  each 
fide  the  (haft  with  numerous  bars  of  black  ;  between 
70  and  80  bars  in  all  ;  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fides  of 
the  ftraft  feldom  correfponding  with  each  other. 

“  The  argus,  though  it  be  a  native  of  China,  is  very 
commonly  found  in  the  woods  of  Sumatra,  where  it 
:s  called  coo-czu.  It  is  found  extremely  difficult  to 
be  kept  alive  for  any  c on fij enable  time  after  catching 
it  in  the  woods  ;  never  for  more  than  a  month.  It 
feems  to  have  an  antipathy  to  the  light,  being  quite 
inanimate  in  the  open  day  ;  but  when  kept  in  a  dark 
place,  it  appears  perfectly  ateafe,  and  fometimes  makes 
its  note  or  call,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ;  and 
which  is  rather  plaintive,  and  not  harfn  like  that  of  a 
peacock.  The  fieffi  refembles  that  of  the  common 
pheafant.” 

Mr  Latham  obferves,  that  the  common  pheafant  is 
now  found  in  a  date  ©f  nature  in  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  Oli  Continent.  They  fometiroes  (he  fays)  come 
into  farm  yards  near  woods,  and  produce  crofs  breeds 
with  common  hens.  He  then  fays,  M.  Salerne  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  hen-pheafint,  when  done  laying  and 
fitting,  will  get  the  plumage  of  the  male,  and  after 
that  become  fo  It  tie  refpecled  by  him,  as  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  incivility  as  he  would  ffiow  to  one 
of  h:s  own  fex.  He  mentions  this  as  a  new  obferva- 
tion  ;  but  it  L  far  more  common  than  m2y  be  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed,  and  had  been  long  before  mentioned 
by  Edwards,  who  gave  for  examole  one  kept  in  the 
menagery  of  the  duke  of  Leeds;  and  remarks,  that 
this  change  is  meft  lively  to  happea  when  in  a  con- 


fined  date.  The  circumftance  of  the  hen  acquiring  Phafianu?. 
the  plumage  of  the  cock  after  a  certain  time  is  not  * 

confined  to  the  pheafant :  the  indance  of  the  pea-hen 
belonging  to  Lady  Tynte,  now  in  the  Leverian  Mu- 
feum,  evinces  the  contrary,  which,  after  having  many 
broods,  got  much  of  the  fine  plumage  of  the  cock,  with 
the  addition  even  of  the  fine  train  feathers.  The  female 
alfo  of  the  rock  manakin  is  faid  to  get  the  plumage  of 
the  oppofite  fex  after  a  number  of  years  ;  and  per¬ 
haps,  if  obferved  hereafter,  this  nny  be  found  to  be 
the  cafe  with  many  other  fpecie3.  A  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  (continues  our  author),  dead  long 
fince,  who  ufed  to  keep  thefe  birds  for  his  amufe- 
ment,  obferved  the  fame  to  me  :  and  the  ingenious  Mr 
J.  Hunter  has  a  well  drawn  up  paper  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions  *  to  the  fame  purport;  but,  in  *  VoL  lxr. 
addition  to  this,  I  am  well  informed,  that  it  does  notP*  5 27» 
always  require  mature  age  to  give  the  hen -pheafant 
the  appearance  of  the  male,  a3  fometimes  young  birds 
will  be  adorned  with  his  fine  plumage.  I  will  not 
fay  how  this  happens,  and  whether  it  may  be  peculiar 
to  this  fpccies  to  grow  barren  (if  that  be  the  reafon ) 
fooner  than  any  other  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  ;  but  £ 
am  allured  that  feveral  of  thefe  fpurlefs,  cock-like  hens, 
have  proved  on  eating  to  be  young  birds,  from  their 
juicinefs  and  delicacy  of  flavour.” 

One  of  the  varieties  which  our  author  remarks  un¬ 
der  this  fpecies,  he  calls  the  Hybridal  pheafant ,  which 
is  a  mixed  breed  between  the  pheafant  and  cock  ;  one 
of  which  is  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum.  The  two  laft 
fpecies  which  our  author  deferibes,  i3  the  parraka  and 
courier. 

The  parraka  io  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  fowl,  re- 
fembling  it  in  the  bill,  legs,  and  body.  Its  length  is 
23  inches.  The  colour  of  the  bill  is  dark  rufous  ;  the 
eyes  are  brown  ;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
a  deep  brown  on  the  back,  and  fulvous  under  the  belly  : 
the  top  of  the  head  is  fulvous,  and  the  feathers  are 
fomewhat  long,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  form  a  real 
creft  ;  the  wings  are  ffiort ;  the  webs  of  fome  of  the 
quills  are  fomewhat  rufous  ;  the  tail  confifts  of  12 
feathers,  is  even  at  the  end,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  is,  for  the  rnoft  part,  carried  pendent  ;  the  legs 
are  of  a  dark  rufous,  inclining  to  black  ;  the  claws 
are  like  thofe  of  a  fowl. 

te  It  is  peculiar  (fays  Mr  Latham)  in  its  internal 
ftrufture  in  refpeft  to  the  windpipe  ;  which,  inftead 
of  entering  diredlly  the  breaft,  as  in  moft  birds,  pafles 
over  the  fide  of  the  left  clavicle,  and  on  the  outfide  of 
the  flefhy  part  of  the  breaft,  being,  covered  only  by 
the  ikin,  then  taking  a  turn  upwards,  paftes  over  the 
right  clavicle  into  the  breaft,  and  is  diftributed  through 
the  lungs  in  the  ufual  way.  The  female  has  not  this 
circumvolution  of  the  windpipe.  The  hannequav, 
mentioned  by  Bancroft,  is  probably  the  fame  bird. 

He  fays  that  it  is  black,  roofts  in  trees,  and  may  be 
heard  early  in  the  morning,  diftin£ly,  but  hoarfely, 
repeating  the  word  hannequazu  (eafily  miftaken  for 
parrequaw)  very  loud.  Thefe  are  found  in  the  un*re- 
quented  woods  of  the  internal  parts  of  Cayenne,  Gui¬ 
ana,  and  many  parts  of  South  America.  At  fun-rife 
they  fet  up  a  very  loud  cry,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  loudeft  of  all  birds  in  the  new  world  ;  at  which 
time  the  eyes  appear  red,  as  does  a  finall  ficin  under 
the  breaft,  which  is  not  at  ail  feen>  except  when  the 

bird 
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rhafisnu?.  bird  makes  fuch  exertions,  or  is  angry. 
c  *  very  like  ihe  word  parraquaw  ;  and  is  repeated  many 
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times  together ;  and  often  many  cry  at  once,  or  an- 
fwer  one  another,  but  moft  in  breeding-time,  which 
is  twice  in  the  year  ;  at  each  time  laying  from  four  to 
fix  eggs  ;  making  the  neft  in  low  branches  or  dumps 
of  trees,  and  behaving  with  their  chickens  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hens.  They  feed  on  grain,  feeds,  and  herbs  ; 
but  feed  the  young  in  the  neft  with  worms  and  fmall 
infefts.  Thefe,  with  m3ny  other  birds,  inhabit  the 
woods  by  day,  coming  out  into  the  open  favannas 
morning  and  evening  to  feed  ;  at  which  times  they  are 
chiefly  killed  by  the  natives  and  near  inhabitants.  They 
may  be  brought  up  tame  ;  and  their  flefh  is  much 
efteemed. 

“  The  courier  pheafant  is  but  very  imperfe&ly  de- 
fcribed  by  Fernandez;  and  is  laid  to  be  18  inches 
long.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  white, 
inclined  to  fulvous  ;  about  the  tail  they  are  black,  mix¬ 
ed  with  fome  fpots  of  white  ;  the  tail  itfelf  is  long, 
and  of  a  green  colour,  reflecting  in  fome  lights  like 
the  feathtrs  of  a  peacock  :  the  wings  are  fhort.  This 
fpecieg  inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  Mexico  ;  flies  flow  ; 
but  is  recorded  to  outrun  the  fwifteft  horfc*.” 

Pheafants  were  originally  brought  into  Europe  from 
the  banks  of  the  Phafis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  in  Afia 
Minor  ;  and  from  whence  they  ftill  retain  their  name. 
Next  to  the  peacock,  they  are  the  moft  beautiful  of 
birds,  as  well  for  the  vivid  colour  of  their  plumes  as 
for  their  happy  mixtures  and  variety.  It  is  far  beyond 
the  power  of  the  pencil  to  draw  any  thing  foglofly,  fo 
bright,  or  points  fo  finely  blending  into  each  other. 
We  are  told,  that  when  Crcefus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
featcd  on  his  throne,  adorned  with  royal  magnificence 
2nd  all  the  barbarous  pomp  of  eaftern  fplendor,  he 
aflced  Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld  any  thing  fo  fine? 
The  Greek  philofopber,  no  way  moved  by  the  objects, 
before  him,  or  taking  a  pride  in  his  native  fimplicity, 
replied,  That  after  having  feen  the  beautiful  plumage 
of  the  pheafant,  he  could  be  aftonifhed  at  no  other 
finery. 

Thefe  birds,  tho’  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  are  not  !efs 
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This  cry  is  delicate  when  ferved  up  to  the  table.  Their  flefh  is  con*  Phafianus. 

fHered  as  the  greateft  dainty  ;  and  when  the  old  phy-  - v - 1 

ficians  fpoke  of  the  wholefomenefs  of  any  viands,  they 
made  their  comparifon  with  the  flefh  of  the  pheafant. 

However, notwithftanding  all  thefe  perfections  to  tempt 
the  curiofity  or  the  palate,  the  pheafant  has  multiplied 
in  its  wild  ftate. 


A  fpirit  of  independence  feems  to  attend  the  phea¬ 
fant  even  in  captivity.  In  the  woods,  the  hen-phea- 
fant  lays  from  1 8  to  20  eggs  in  a  feafon;  but  in  a  do- 
medic  ilate,  fhe  feldom  lays  above  10.  In  the  feme 
manner,  when  wild,  fhe  hatches  and  leads  up  her  brood 
with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage;  but  when  kept 
tame,  fhe  never  fits  well,  fo  that  a  hen  is  generally  her 
fubflitute  upon  fuch  occafions  :  and  as  for  leading  her 
young  to  their  food,  fhe  is  utterly  ignorant  of  where  it 
is  to  be  found ;  and  the  young  birds  ftarve,  if  left  folely 
to  her  protc&ion.  The  pheafant,  therefore,  on  every 
account,  feems  better  left  at  large  in  the  woods  than 
reclaimed  to  priftine  captivity.  Its  fecundity  when  wild 
is  fufficient  to  ftock  the  foreft  ;  its  beautiful  plumage 
adorns  it ;  and  its  flefh  retains  a  higher  flavour  from  its 
unlimited  freedom. 

However,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  late  to  take  thefe 
birds  once  more  from  the  woods,  and  to  keep  them  in 
places  fitted  for  their  reception.  Like  all  others  of  the 
poultry  kind,  they  have  no  great  fagacity,  and  fufFer 
thcmfelves  eafily  to  be  taken.  At  night  they  rooft  up¬ 
on  the  higheft  trees  of  the  wood  ;  and  by  day  they 
come  down  into  the  lower  brakes  and  bufhes,  where 
their  food  is  chiefly  found.  They  generally  make  a 
kind  of  flapping  noife  when  they  are  with  the  females; 
and  this  often  apprifes  the  fportfman  (a)  of  their  re¬ 
treats.  At  other  times  he  traces  them  in  the  fnow, 
and  frequently  takes  them  in  fprings.  But  of  all 
birds  they  are  fhot  moft  eafily  ;  as  they  always  make 
a  whirring  noife  when  they  rife,  by  which  they  alarm 
the  gunner,  and  being  a  large  mark,  and  flying  very 
flow,  there  is  fcarce  any  miffing  them. 

When  thefe  birds  are  taken  young  into  keeping, 
they  become  as  familiar  as  chickens  :  and  when  they 
are  defigned  for  breeding,  they  are  put  together  in  a 

yard, 


(a)  Pheafants  may  he  t?ken  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  method  is,  to  be  well  acquainted,  with  their  haunts  and 
breeding-pkees  ;  which  are  generally  young,  thick,  and  well-grown  coppices,  free  from  the  difturhances  of 
cattle,  and  without  a  path-way  through  them  ;  for  they  are  timorous  birds.  When  their  haunts  are  difeo- 
vered,  it  will  next  be  necefLry  to  find  out  where  the  brood  is.  And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  phea¬ 
fants  come  out  of  the  wood  three  times  a-day  to  feed  in  green  corn,  frefn  paftures,  or  fuch  like  places.  The 
times  of  coming  out  are  in  the  morning  foon  after  funrife,  at  noon,  and  at  funfet.  Ihe  fides  of  the  wood 
where  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  come  out  ought  then  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  young  ones  will  be  feen 
following  the  female  as  a  flock  of  chickens  follow  the  hen.  The  wood  ought  alfo  to  be  watched  in  the  eve¬ 
nings,  when  the  noife  of  the  cock  and  hen  calling  the  young  ones  together  will  foon  be  heard  ;  and  the 
fportfman  muft  then  endeavour  to  get  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  place  ;  and  being  very  flill  and  filent,  he  may  ob- 
ferve  their  numbers  and  difpofition,  and  learn  how  to  fpread  his  nets  fo  as  moft  eafily  to  take  the  whole  brood; 
but  if  by  the  leaf!  motion  they  difeover  him,  they  will  all  take  to  their  legs,  and  run  to  a  great  diflance  ;  lor 
thev  feldom  rife  on  the  wing,  except  when  very  clofe  frighted.  By  practice  fome  people  have  become  able 
to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  old  pheafant,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  call  the  young  ones  together  to  any  place  that  he 
pleafes,  when  the  haunts  are  once  found  out,  and  by  this  means  they  are  eafily  led  into  the  nets.— The  belt 
time  for  ufing  this  call  is  in  the  morning  or  evening;  and  the  note  imitated  fhould  be  that  by  which. tcey 
are  called  out  to  feed  ;  indeed,  by*  learning  to  imitate  the  other  notes,  they  may  be  brought  together  at  any 
time  of  the  day.  The  fportfman  who  can  make  this  call,  muft  fheiter  himfelf  in  fome  dole  place,  and  begin 
7ery  foftly  at  firft  ;  thee,  if  none  are  near  enough  to  be  within  hearing,  he  is  gradually  to  raife  it  louder  and 
louder,  and  at  length  he  will  be  anfwered  as  loud,  if  any  are  within  hearing,  though  at  a  confiderable  d:- 
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Phafianus.  yard,  five  hens  to  a  cock  ;  for  this  bird,  like  all  of  the 
w- — sr—  poultry  kind,  is  very  falacious.  In  her  natural  ftate 
the  female  makes  her  neft  of  dry  grafs  and  leaves:  the 
fame  muft  be  laid  for  her  in  the  pheafandry,  and  (he 
herfelf  will  fometimes  properly  difpofe  them.  If  file 
refnfes  to  hatch  her  eggs,  then  a  common  hen  muft  be 
got  to  fupply  her  place,  which  talk  (he  will  perform 
with  pcrfeverance  and  fuccefs.  The  young  ones  are 
very  difficult  to  be  reared  (b)  ;  and  they  muft  be  fup- 
plied  with  ants-eggs,  which  is  the  food  the  old  one 
leads  them  to  gather  when  wild  in  the  woods.  To 
make  thefe  go  the  farther,  they  are  to  be  chopped  up 
with  curds  or  other  meat ;  and  the  young  ones  are  to 
be  fed  with  great  exa&nefs,  both  as  to  the  quantity 
and  the  time  of  their  fupply.  This  food  is  fometimes 
alfo  to  be  varied  ;  and  wood  lice,  earwigs,  and  other 
infe&s,  are  to  make  a  variety.  The  place  where  they 
are  reared  muft  be  kept  extremely  clean  ;  their  water 
inuft  be  changed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ;  they  muft  not 
be  expofed  till  the  dew  1*3  off  the  ground  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  they  ftiould  always  be  taken  in  before  fun- 
fet.  When  they  become  adult,  they  very  well  can 
fhift  for  themfelves  ;  but  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
oats  and  barley. 


In  order  to  increafe  the  breed,  and  make  it  dill  more  Phafumm. 
valuable,  Longoltus  teaches  us  a  method  that  appears 
very  peculiar.  The  pheafant  is  a  very  bold  bird  when 
firft  brought  into  the  yard  among  other  poultry,  not 
fparing  the  peacock,  nor  even  fuch  young  cocks  and 
hens  as  it  can  mafter  ;  but  after  a  time  it  will  live  tame¬ 
ly  among  them,  and  will  at  laft  be  brought  to  couple 
with  a  common  hen.  The  breed  thus  produced  take 
much  ftronger  after  the  pheafant  than  the  hen;  and  in  a 
few  fuccefiions,  if  they  be  let  to  breed  with  the  cock* 
pheafant  (for  the  mixture  is  not  barren),  there  will  be 
produced  a  fpecies  more  tame,  ftronger,  and  more  pro¬ 
lific  ;  fo  that  he  adds,  that  it  is  ftrange  why  moil  of 
our  pheafandries  are  not  flocked  with  birds  produced 
in  this  manner. 

The  pheafant.  when  full  grown,  feems  to  feed  indif¬ 
ferently  upon  every  thing  that  offers.  It  is  faid  by  a 
French  writer,  that  one  of  the  king’s  fportfmcn  (hoot¬ 
ing  at  a  parcel  of  crows  that  were  gathered  round  a 
dead  carcafe,  to  his  great  furprife,  upon  coming  up, 
found  that  he  had  killed  as  many  pheafants  as  crows. 

It  is  even  afferted  by  fome,  that  fuch  is  the  carnivo¬ 
rous  difpofition  of  this  bird,  that  when  fcveral  of 
them  are  put  together  in  the  fame  yard,  if  one  of 

them 


fiance  ;  whereas,  if  he  ftiould  fet  up  the  call  too  loud  at  firft,  and  any  of  the  birds  ftiould  happen  to  be  very 
near,  they  would  be  frighted  away. 

When  a  pheafant  anfwers,  the  fportfman  is  to  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  ftill  calling,  though  not  fo  loud  ;  and 
he  will  ftill  be  anfwered,  till  at  length  he  will  be  led  by  the  bird’s  voice  within  fight  of  it.  Then  he  is  to  fpread 
his  net,  and  to  begin  to  call  again,  keeping  in  fome  clofe  and  well  fheltered  place  behind  the  net ;  in  this  place 
he  is  to  call  till  the  bird  approaches ;  and  when  he  has  drawn  it  under  the  net,  he  is  to  appear  fuddeuly,  and 
the  bird,  riling  up,  will  thus  be  caught. 

There  is  another  method  of  taking  pheafant3  much  quicker  than  that  we  have  juft  deferibed,  viz.  the 
having  a  live  cock-pheafant  to  ufc  as  a  ftale  :  this  bird  is  to  be  fixed  under  the  net,  and  by  his  crowing  he 
will  foon  entice  others  in.  The  fportfman  muft  lie  concealed  ;  and  when  another  pheafant  comes  in,  he  18 
to  draw  the  net  over  him.  Many  people  take  pheafants  in  fpringes  or  horfe-hair  fnares  :  to  fucceed  in  this, 
it  will  beneceftarv  to  be  careful  in  fearching  out  their  haunts,  and  the  places  by  which  they  go  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  fields.  When  thefe  are  difeovered,  a  peg  muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground  at  each,  and  at  each  peg  two 
fpringes  muft  be  laid  open  ;  the  one  to  take  in  the  legs,  the  other  the  head.  When  the  fpringes  are  fet,  the 
fportfman  muft  go  into  the  woods,  and  get  behind  the  bud?  in  older  to  fright  them  with  fome  little  noife, 
fuch  as  ftiall  not  be  enough  to  raife  them  to  the  wing,  but  only  to  fet  them  a-running.  They  will  naturally 
make  their  way  out  of  the  wood,  through  their  aecuftomed  paflts,  and  be  then  caught  in  the  fpringes. 

There  is  another  method  of  taking  thefe  birds  in  winter,  provided  there  be  no  fnow.  This  muft  be  done 
with  a  net  made  in  the  form  of  a  calling  net,  but  with  wider  mefties  ;  they  may  indeed  be  five  inches  wide. 
Some  peas  or  wheat  are  to  be  taken  out  ;  and  the  path  of  the  pheafants  being  difeovered,  which  may  eafily 
be  done  by  their  dung,  a  pint  or  thereabout  of  corn  is  to  be  thrown  down  in  the  path  in  a  place  marked, 
fo  that  the  fportfman  can  come  to  it  again.  This  muft  be  done  for  fome  days,  till  at  length  the  pheafant3 
will  expert  it  every  day  regularly  ;  and  all  of  them  that  frequent  the  place  are  brought  together  to  feed 
there,  andfthen  the  net  is  to  be  fixed  over  the  place;  its  top  being  tied  up  to  fome  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
its  bottom  fixed  down  all  around,  except  in  one  place,  where  the  walk  of  the  pheafants  lies.  In  this  place 
it  mn ft  be  raifed  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  the  entrance  muft  be  lined  with  fcveral  rods  of  hazel ;  the  thick 
ends  of  which  are  to  be  tied  to  the  net,  and  the  thin  ones  let  into  the  fpace  covered  by  it  ;  and  thus  the 
pheafants  will  eafily  get  in  by  parting  the  fmall  ends  of  the  flicks,  as  fifh  into  a  wheel,  but  they  will  not 
tafily  get  out  again.  The  nets  are  to  be  dyed  of  a  ruffe t  colour,  by  laying  them  in  a  tan-pit  ;  and  they 
muft,  when  planted  for  this  purpofe,  be  covered  with  boughs,  io  that  the  birds  do  not  difeover  them,  aud 
then  they  will  eafily  run  into  them,  and  be  all  taken  at  once. 

(b)  i  he  pheafant  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  our  common  poultry  that  this  aftertion  may  appear  odd  :  it  is  nc- 
verthelefs  true  and  the  principal  caufe  may  be,  that  their  proper  food  is  not  known,  or  not  fnfficiently  in¬ 
quired  into.  They  feed  voracioufiy  on  ants  and  various  other  inleds  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  when  the  muftinefs 
ot  coin  or  want  of  clean nefs  in  their  apartments  has  made  them  fi.k,  a  repaft  ot  ants  has  recovered  them. 
When  thefe  fail,  millepedes  and  earwigs  together  anfwer  as  an  excellent  medicine,  along  with  their  common 
food  vcorn),  which  muft  be  very  fweet  and  clean.  Theft  birds  are  very  fullen,  and  when  coupling  time  is  over, 
they  are  feldom  found  more  than  one  in  a  place. 
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Fhafis  them  happens  to  fall  Tick,  or  feems  to  be  pining, 
Phak-  re^  W1^  ^  uPon»  kill,  and  devour  it.  Such 

chates.  ™  t^lC  language  of  books  ;  thofe  who  have  frequent 
— -v '  opportunities  of  examining  the  manners  of  the  bird 
itfelf,  know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  fuch 
an  account. 

PHASIS,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Euxine  fea 
about  700  miles  from  Conflantinople.  “  From  the 
J)eeline and  Iberian  Caucafus  (fays  Gibbon),  the  mod  lofty  and 
Fall  of  the  craggy  mountains  of  Afia,  that  river  defeends  with 

Roman  Em- 
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fuch  oblique  vehemence,  that  in  a  fhort  fpace  it  is  tra- 
verfed  by  t  20  bridges.  Nor  does  the  ftream  become 
placid  and  navigable  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sar^- 
pana,  five  days  journey  from  the  CyruF,  which  flows 
from  the  fame  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  diredlion,  to 
the  Cafpian  lake.  The  proximity  of  thefe  rivers  has 
fuggeded  the  praftice,  or  at  lead  the  idea,  of  waft¬ 
ing  the  precious  merchandife  of  India  down  the  Ox- 
vs,  over  the  Cafpian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Phafis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean 
feas.  As  it  fuccefiively  collects  the  dreams  of  the  plain 
of  CoIcho8,the  Phafis  moves  with  diminifhedfpeed,  tho* 
accumulated  weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  60  fathoms 
deep,  and  half  a  league  broad  ;  but  a 
ifland  is  interpofed  in  the  midd  of  the  channel  :  the 
water,  fo  foon  as  it  has  depofited  an  earthy  or  metal- 
lie  fediment,  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  waves,  and 
is  no  longer  fufceptible  of  corruption.  In  a  courfe 
of  100  miles,  40  of  which  are  navigable  for  large 
veffels,  the  Phafis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of 
Colchos  or  Mingrelia,  which,  on  three  fides,  is  for¬ 
tified  by  the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and 
whofe  maritime  coad  extends  about  200  miles,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Diofcurias  and 
the  confines  of  Circaffia.  Both  the  foil  and  climate 
are  relaxed  by  exceffive  moidure  :  28  rivers,  befides 
the  Phafis  and  his  dependent  dreams,  convey  their 
waters  to  the  fea  ;  and  the  hollow nefs  of  the  ground 
appears  to  indicate  the  fubterraneous  channels  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian.,, 

PHASMATA,  in  phyfiology,  certain  appearances 
arifing  fiom  the  various  tinctures  of  the  clouds  by  the 
rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  efpecially  the  fun  and 
moon.  Thefe  are  infinitely  diverfified  by  the  different 
figures  and  fituatious  of  the  clouds,  and  the  appulfes 
of  the  rays  of  light  ;  and,  together  with  the  occaiional 
ilafhings  and  ihootings  of  different  meteors,  they  have, 
no  doubt,  occafioned  thofe  prodigies  of  armies  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  &c.  of  which  we  have  fuch  frequent  ac¬ 
counts  in  mod  forts  of  writers.  See  2  Maccab.  xi.  8. 
Melan&h.  Meteor.  2  Shel.  de  Comet,  ann.  1618. 

Kircher  and  Schottus  have  erroneoufly  attempted 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  from  the  reflexion  of 
terredrial  objefts  made  on  opake  and  congealed  clouds 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  which,  according  to 
them,  have  the  effeft  of  a  mirror.  Thus,  according 
to  thefe  authors,  the  armies  pretended  by  feveral  hi- 
ftorians  to  have  been  feen  in  the  fkies,  were  no  other 
than  the  reflection  of  the  like  armies  placed  on  fome 
part  of  the  earth.  See  Hid.  Acad.  Roy.  Seienc.  ann. 
1726,  p.  405,  &  feq. 

PHASSACHATES,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  agate,  which  the  ancients,  in  its  various 
appearances,  fometimes  called  leucachates  and  periku • 
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PHEASANT,  in  ornithology.  See  Phasianus. 
pHRA$AN<r'$-eye,  or  Bird's-eye.  See  Adonis. 
PHEBE,  a  deaconefs  of  the  port  of  Corinth,  call¬ 
ed  Cenehrea.  St  Paul  had  a  particular  edeem  for  this 
holy  woman;  and  Theodoret  thinks  the  apoftle  lodged 
at  her  ho  life  for  fome  time,  while  he  continued  in  or 
near  Corinth.  It  is  thought  flie  brought  to  Rome 
the  epidlc  he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  wherein  fhe  is 
commended  and  recommended  in  fo  advantageous  a 
manner.  He  fays  ( Rom.  xvi.  1,  a.),  “  I  commend 
unto  you  Phebe  our  filler,  which  is  a  fervant  of  the 
church  which  is  at  Cenehrea :  that  ye  receive  her  in 
«*he  Lord,  as  becometh  faints,  and  that  ye  aflid  her 
in  whatfoever  bufinefs  die  hath  need  of  you  ;  for  fhe 
hath  been  a  fuccourer  of  many,  and  of  myfelf  alfo.” 
Some  moderns  have  advanced  a  notion,  that  Phebe  was 
wife  to  St  Paul ;  but  none  of  the  ancients  have  faid 
any  thing  like  it  It  1*3  thought,  in  quality  of  dea¬ 
conefs,  fhe  was  employed  by  the  church  in  fome  mi* 
nidrations  fuitable  to  her  fex  and  condition  ;  as  to  vi- 
fit  and  inftruft  the  Chridian  women,  to  attend  them 
in  their  ficknefs,  and  distribute  alms  to  them. 

PHEGOR,  or  Peor,  a  deity  worflripped  at  a  very 
fmall  woody  .  early  period  by  the  Midianites  and  Moabites,  and  pro¬ 
of  the  channel  :  the  bably  by  all  the  other  tribes  which  then  inhabited  Sy¬ 
ria.  Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  fun&ions  of 
this  god,  and  the  rank  which  he  held  among  the  Pa¬ 
gan  divinities  (fee  Baal- Peor)  ;  and  many  conje&ures 
have  been  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  his  name. 
Mod  of  thefe  feem  to  have  no  better  foundation  than 
the  fenfelefs  dreams  of  the  Jew i Hi  rabbies.  Phegor, 
or  Peor,  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew 
word  pechor ,  which  fignifies  aperuit ,  and  probably  re¬ 
fers  to  the  prophetic  influence  always  attributed  to  the 
folar  deity,  by  which  he  opened  or  dif covered  things  to 
come.  Accordingly  we  find  Phegor  or  Peor  gene¬ 
rally  joined  t o  Baa/,  which  was  the  Syrian  and  Chal¬ 
dean  name  of  the  fun  after  he  became  an  objeft  of 
worfhip  ;  hence  Baal-P hf.gor  mud  have  been  the  fun 
worfhipped  by  fome  particular  rites,  or  under  fome  par¬ 
ticular  chara&er.  What  thefe  were,,  a  refolution  of 
Pechor  into  its  component  parts  may  perhaps  inform 
us.  A$  this  word,  wherever  it  occurs  in  Script ure* 
has  fome  relation  to  diflending  or  opening  the  mouth 
wide,  it  is  probably  compounded  of  phah  the  mouth  or 
face ,  and  ebar  naked .  In  thofe  countries  ive  know 
that  the  women  wore  veils  ;  but  it  would  appeal,  that 
in  celebrating  the  rites  of  this  deity  they  were  un^ 
veiled.  It  feems  even  not  improbable,  that  on  tbefe 
occafione  the  fexes  danced  promifeuoufly  without  their 
clothes;  a  praflice  which  would  naturally  give  birth  to 
the  licentious  amours  mentioned  in  the  25th  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Numbers.  If  this  be  admitted,  i't  will 
follow  that  Phegor  was  the  fun  prefixing  over  the  my- 
deries  of  Venus. 

PHELLANDR1UM,  water-hemlock;  a  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs- 
of  plants.  There  are  two  fptciesr  one  of  which,  viz. 
the  aquaticum,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  This  growsjn 


ditches  and  ponds,  but  is  not  very  common.  The 
dalk  is  remarkably  thick  and  dichotomous,  and  grows 
in  the  water.  It  is  a  poifon  to  horfes,  bringing  upon 
them,  as  Linnasus  informs  us,  a- kind  of  palfy  ;  which,, 
however,  he  fuppofes  to  be  owing  not  fo  much  to  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  plant  itfelf*  as  to  thofe  of  an 
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PhengUes  Infect  which  feeds  upon  it,  breeding  within  the  {hike, 
II  and  which  he  calls  curculio  paraplegic  us.  Flie  Swedes 

craves."  give  fwine’s  dung  the  Cure*  The  ^ee(is  are  fome' 

»  y  -  times  given  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  leaves  are 
by  fome  added  to  difcutient  cataplafms.  In  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  roots  and  item,  diffected  by  the  influence  of 
the  weather,  afford  a  very  curious  fkeleton  or  network. 
Horfes,  Cheep,  and  goats,  eat  the  plant ;  fwine  are  not 
fond  of  it ;  cows  refufe  it. 

PHENGITES,  among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a 
Hill's  Hifi.  beautiful  fpecies  of  alabafter.  It  is  a  rude  irregular 
of  FoJJihy  tna{*8,  very  Chattery  and  friable,  but  of  a  brightnefs  fu- 
ip‘  49°*  perior  to  that  of  moil  ocher  marbles,  and  excelling 
them  all  in  tranfparence.  The  colour  is  an  agreeable 
pale,  yellow ifh,  white,  or  honey  colour ;  the  yellowifh 
is  more  intenfe  in  fome  places  than  in  others,  and 
fometimes  makes  an  obfeure  refemblance  of  veins.  It 
is  very  weak  and  brittle  in  the  mafs  ;  and  when  redu¬ 
ced  to  fmall  pieces,  may  be  eafily  crumbled  between 
th^  fingers  into  loofe,  but  confiderably  large  angular 
piece?,  fome  perfect,  others  complex,  irregular,  or  mu¬ 
tilated,  and  all  approaching  to  a  flat  fhape.  The  an¬ 
cients  were  very  fond  of  this  fpecies  in  public  build¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  built  entirely  of  it, 
has  long  been  celebrated.  Its  great  beauty  is  its  tranf¬ 
parence,  from  which  alone  this  temple  was  perfectly 
light  when  the  doors  were  Chut,  though  it  was  built 
without  a  window,  and  had  rro  other  light  but  what 
was  tranfniitted  through  the  Clone  its  walls  were  built 
with.  It  was  anciently  found  in  Cappadocia,  and  is 
ftill  plentitul  there  :  we  have  it  alfo  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  in  our  own  kingdom  in  Derby Chire,  and 
fome  other  counties.  It  takes  an  excellent  poliCh,  and 
is  very  lit  for  ornamental  works,  where  there  is  no 
great  flrength  required.  See  Amethyst. 

PHENICE,  a  port  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  to  the 
well  of  the  ifland.  St  Paul  having  anchored  at  Phe- 
nice,  when  he  was  carried  to  Rome  (Actsxxvii.  12.), 
aavifed  the  fhipVcrew  to  fpend  the  winter  there,  be- 
caufe  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced. 

PHENICIA.  See  Phoenicia. 

PHEONS,  in  heraldry,  the  barbed  heads  of  darts, 
arrows,  or  other  weapons. 

PHEOS,  in  botany,  a  name  which  Theophraflus, 
Diofcorides,  and  others,  give  to  a  plant  ufed  by  fullers 
in  dreffing  their  cloths,  and  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  a  fmalier  called  fimply  pheos ,  and  a  larger  call¬ 
ed  hippopheos .  This  plant  is  fometimes  called  phleos  ; 
and  is  thus  confounded  with  a  kind  of  marfh  cudweed, 
or  gnaphalium ,  called  alfo  by  that  name  ;  but  it  may  al¬ 
ways  be  difeovered  which  of  the  two  plants  an  author 
means,  by  obferving  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is 
ufed,  and  the  ufe  to  which  the  plant  was  put.  The 
phleos ,  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  the  cudweed,  was 
ufed  to  fluff  beds  and  other  fuch  things,  and  to  pack 
up  with  earthen  veffels  to  prevent  their  breaking  ;  but 
the  pheos,  improperly  called  phleos ,  only  about  cloths  ; 
this  was,  however,  alfo  called  Jlahe  and  cnaphon . 

PHERECRATES,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  Plato  and  Ariftophanes.  After  the 
example  of  the  ancient  comedians,  who  never  introdu¬ 
ced  upon  the  theatre  imaginary  but  living*  characters, 
he  acted  hi3  contemporaries.  But  he  did  not  abufe  the 
liberty  which  at  that  time  prevailed  upon  the  Rage  ; 


and  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  himfelf  never  to  deflroy  Phere- 
the  reputation  of  any  perfon.  Twenty-one  comedies  ^yde*. 
are  attributed  to  him,  of  which  there  now  only  remain  ’  ’  r~mm 
fome  fragments  collected  by  Hcrteiius  and  Grotius. 

From  thefe  fragments,  however,  it  is  eafy  to  difeern, 
that  Pherecrates  wrote  the  pureft  Greek,  and  poffeffed 
that  ingenious  and  delicate  raillery  which  is  called  at¬ 
tic  urbanity .  He  was  author  of  a  kind  of  verfe  called, 
from  his  own  name,  P herecratick .  The  three  laft  feet 
were  in  hexameter  verfe,  and  the  firft  of  thofe  three 
feet  was  always  a  fpondee  This  verfe  of  Horace  (for 
example,  Quamvis pontica pinus )  is  a  Pherecratick  verfe. 

We  find  in  Plutarch  a  fragment  of  this  poet  upon  the 
mufic  of  the  Greeks,  which  has  been  critically  exami¬ 
ned  by  M.  Burette  of  the  academy  of  inferiptions.  See 
the  15th  volume  of  the  collection  publifhed  by  that 
learned  fociety. 

PHERECYDES,  a  native  of  Scyroe,  fiourifhed 
about  the  year  560  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  was 
difciple  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece 
(fee  Pittacus).  He  is  fai  l  to  have  been  the  firft  of  all 
the  philofophers  who  has  written  on  natural  fubjects 
and  the  effence  of  the  gods.  He  was  alfo  the  firft,  it 
is  faid,  who  held  the  ridiculous  opinion,  “  that  animals 
aie  mere  machines.”  He  was  Pythagoras’s  mafter, 
who  loved  him  as  his  own  father.  This  grateful  fcho- 
hr  having  heard  that  Pherecydes  lay  dangeroufly  ill  in 
the  ifland  of  Delos,  immediately  repaired  thither,  in 
order  to  give  every  neceffary  afiiflance  to  the  old  man, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  means  fhould  be  left  untried 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  His  great  age,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  violence  of  his  difeafe,  having  rendered 
every  prefeription  ineffe  filial,  his  next  care  was  to  fee 
him  decently  buried  ;  and  when  he  had  paid  the  laft 
duty  to  his  remains,  and  erefled  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  he  fet  out  again  for  Italy.  Other  caufes  have 
been  afiigned  for  the  death  of  Pherecydes  :  fome  fay 
he  was  eaten  up  by  lice,  and  others  that  he  fell  head¬ 
long  from  the  top  of  Mount  Corycins  in  liis  way  to 
Dclphos.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  firft  ptofe  writers  among  the  Greeks. 

“  Marvellous  circumftances  have  been  related  of  him,  FrfitlTs 
which  only  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  fho w 
that  what  has  been  deemed  fupernatural  by  ignorant  ^klloPhhP 
fpectators  may  be  eafily  conceived  to  have  happened 
from  natural  caufes.  A  fliip  in  full  fail  was  at  a  di- 
flance  approaching  its  harbour ;  Pherecydes  predicted 
that  it  would  never  come  into  the  haven,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  accordingly  ;  for  a  florm  arofe  which  funk  the 
veffel.  After  drinking  water  from  a  well,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  an  earthquake,  which  happened  three  days  af¬ 
terwards.  It  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  predictions 
might  have  been  the  refultofa  careful  obfervation  of 
thofe  phenomena  which  commonly  precede  ftorms  or 
earthquakes  in  a  climate  where  they  frequently  happen. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  give  in  any  degree  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  doctrines  of  Pherecydes;  both  becaufe  he 
delivered  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  under 
the  concealment  of  fymbols  ;  and  becaufe  very  few 
memoirs  of  this  philofopher  remain.  It  is  moil  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  taught  thofe  opinions  concerning  the 
gods  and  the  origin  of  the  world  which  the  ancient 
Grecian  theogoniils  borrowed  from  Egypt and  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  accounts  in  different  arti- 
2  cle$ 
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I’Kerctiitia  ctes  of  tills  work.  See  Egypt,  Metaphysics,  Mr- 
Yhidiaj.  ,T“Ri“*MvyHoL«>cr,  and  Polytheism. 

Y*— *  *  ..  ^  HLKETIMA,  was  the  wife  of  Battus  king  of 
Gyrene,  and  the  mother  of  Arcefilaus.  After  her  Ton’s 
death,  fhe  recovered  the  kingdom  by  means  of  Amafis 
king  ot  Egypt,  and  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Arce- 
filaus,  fhe  caufed  all  his  altaflins  to  be  crucified  round 
the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and  fhe  cut  off  the  breads  of  their 
wives,  and  hung  them  up  near  the  bodies  of  their  huf- 
hands.  It  if?  faid  that  fhe  was  devoured  alive  by  Worms; 
a  punifhment  which,  according  to  fome  of  the  ancients, 

%vas  infilAed  by  Providence  for  her  unparalleled  cruel¬ 
ties. 


1 


#  h  i 


Phii.idel* 

yh?a. 


PHERON,  was  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  fucceeded  Se- 
foftris.  He  was  blind  ;  and  he  recovered  his  fight  by 
wafhing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a  woman  who  had  never  had 
any  unlawful  conne&iona.  He  tried  his  wife  firfl,  but 
fhe  appeared  to  have  been  faithlefs  to  his  bed,  and  fhe 
was  burnt  with  all  thofe  whofe  urine  could  not  reflore 
fight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  woman  whofe  urine 
proved  beneficial. 

PHIAL,  a  well-known  vefTel  made  of  glafs,  ufed 
for  various  purpofes. 

Leyden  Phial ,  is  a  phial  of  glafs  coated  on  both  Tides 
with  tin-foil  for  a  confiderable  way  up  the  fides,  of 
great  ufe  in  eleCtrical  experiments.  See  ELECTRicitY, 
paj/im. 

PHIDIAS,  the  mod  famous  fculptor  of  antiquity* 
Was  an  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted.  Pericles,  who.  flouri/hed  in  the  Olympiad* 
^This  wonderful  artifl  w't.s  not  only  confummate  in  the 
ufe  of  his  tools,  but  accomplifned  in  thefe  feiences  and 
branches  of  knowledge  which  belong  to  his  profeflion, 
as  hiftory,  poetry,  fable,  geometry,  optics,  &c.  He 
firft  taught  the  Greeks  to  imitate  nature  perfedlly  in 
this  way  ;  and  all  his  works  were  received  with  admi¬ 
ration.  They  were  alfo  lneredibly  numerous ;  for  it 
was  almoft  peculiar  to  Phidias,  that  he  united  the  great- 
eft  facility  with  the  greatefl  perfection.  His  Nemefis 
was  ranked  among  his  firft  pieces  :  it  was  carved  out 
of  a  Mock  of  marble,  which  Was  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  Perfians  after  they  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of 
Marathon.  He  made  an  excellent  ftatue  of  Minerva 
for  the  Plateaus  ;  but  the  flatue  of  this  goddefs  in  her 
magnificent  “temple  at  Athens,  of  which  there  are  ftill 
fome  ruined  remains,  was  an  aftonifhing  production  of 
human  art.  Pericles,  who  had  the  care  of  this  pom¬ 
pous  edifice,  gave  orders  to  Phidias,  whofe  prodigious 
talents  he  well  knew,  to  make  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs'; 
and  Phidias  formed  a  figute  of  ivory  and  gold  59  feet 
high.  Writers  never  fpeak  of  this  illuftrious  monu¬ 
ment  of  /kill  without  raptures  ;  yet  what  has  render¬ 
ed  the  name  of  the  artift  immortal,  proved  at  that  time 
hi  8  ruin.  He  had  carved  up  oft  the  fhitld  of  the  god¬ 
defs  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  Pericles ;  and  this 
was,  by  thofe  that  envied  them,  made  a  crime  in  Phi¬ 
dias.  He  was  alfo  charged  with  embezzling  part  of 
the  materials  which  were  defigned  for  the  flatue.  Up¬ 
on  this  he  withdrew  to  Elis,  and  revenged  himfelf  up¬ 
on  the  ungrateful  Athenians,  by  making  for  theElians 
the  Olympic  Jupiter;  a  prodigy  <if  art,  and  which  was 
afterwards  ranked  among  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  60  feet  high,  and 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  *II. 


every  way  proportioned.  “  The  majefty  of  the  Work  did  PM  Ida. 
equal  the  majefty  of  the  god  (fays  Quintilian),  and  its 
beauty  feems  to  have  added  luftre  'to  the  religion  of 
Phidias  concluded  his  labours  with  this  l 
mafterpiece  ;  and  the  Elians,  to  do  honour  to  his  mc- 
mory,  ereCted,  and  appropriated  to  his  descendants,  aft 
office,  which  confifted  in  keeping  clean  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  image. 

PHIDITIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  feafts  celebra¬ 
ted  with  great  frugality  at  Sparta.  They  were  held 
in  the  public  places  and  in  the  open  air.  Rich  and 
poor  affifted  at  them  equally,  and  on  the  fame  footing; 
their  defign  being  to  keep  up  peace,  friendihip,  good 
underftanding,  and  equality  among  the  citizens  great 
and  fmall.  It  13  faid  that  thofe  who  attended  this 
feaft.  brought  each  a  bufhel  of  flour,  eight  meafures  of 
wine  named  chotusy  five  mince  of  cheefe,  and  as  many 
figs. 

PHILA,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Venus,  which  diftinguifhes  her  as  the  mother  of  love, 
from  to  love . 

PHILADELPHIA,  in  antiquity,  were  games  in- 
flituted  at  Sardis  to  celebrate  the  union  of  Caracalla 
and  Geta,  the  fons  of  Septimius  Severus. 

Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  ftate  of  Penfyl- 
vania  in  North  America,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  75.  8. 

N.  Lat.  39.  57.  It  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  and 
regular  cities  in  the  world,  being  of  an  oblong  form, 
fituated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Delaware,  on  an 
extenfive  plain,  about  1 18  miles  (fome  fay  more)  from 
the  fea.  The  length  of  the  city  eaft  and  weft,  that  is, 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Sc  huylkill,  upon  the  original 
plan  of  Mr  Penn,  is  10,300  feet,  and  thr  br  eadth,  north 
and  fouth,  is  4837  feet.  Not  two  fifths  of  the  plot 
covered  by  the  city  charter  is  yet  built.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  however,  have  not  confined  themfelves  within  the 
original  limits  of  the  city,  but  have  built  north  and 
fouth  along  the  Delaware  two  miles  in  length.  The 
longetl  flreet  is  Second-ftreet,  about  700  feet  from 
Delaware  river,  and  parallel  to  it.  The  circumference 
of  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  built,  if  we  include 
Kenfington  on  the  north  and  Southwark  on  the  fouth, 
may  be  about  five  miles.  Market-ftreet  is  100  feet 
wide,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city  from  river 
to  river.  Near  the  middle,  it  is  interfered  at  right 
angles  by  Broad-ftreet,  113  feet  wide,  running  nearly 
north  and  fouth  quite  acrofs  the  city. 

Between  Delaware  river  and  Broad-ftreet  are  14 
ftreets,  nearly  equidiflant,  running  parallel  with  Broad- 
ftreet  acrof3  the  city  ;  and  between  Broad-ftreet  and 
the  Schuylkill,  there  are  nine  ftieets  equidiflant  from 
each  other.  Parallel  to  Market-ftreet  are  eight  other 
ftreets,  running  eaft  and  weft  from  river  to  river,  and 
interfeA  the  crofs  ftreets  at  right  angles  ;  all  thefe 
ftreets  are  50  feet  wide,  except  Arch-ftreet,  which  is 
65  feet  wide.  All  the  ftreets  which  run  north  and 
foftth,  except  Broad-ftreet  mentioned  above,  are  50 
feet  wide.,  There  were  four  fquares  of  eight  acres 
each,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  city,  originally  referved 
for  public  and  common  ufes.  And  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  where  Broad-ftreet  and  Market-ftreet  inter- 
fe£l  each  other,  is  a  fquare  of  ten  acres,  referved  in 
like  manner,  to  be  planted  with  rows  of  trees  for  pub¬ 
lic  walks.  This  city  was  founded  in  16S2  by  the  ce- 
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Fhiladcl-  lebrated  William  Penn,  who  in  Oftober  1701  granted 
Phia-  ,  a  charter  incorporating  the  town  with  city  privileges. 
In  1 749  the  dwelling-houfes  were  computed,  and 
found  to  be  2076  ;  in  I79°>  they  amounted  to  5000. 
They  are  in  general  handfomely  built  of  brick ;  and 
contain  40,000  inhabitants,  compofed  of  almoft  all  na¬ 
tions  and  religions.  Their  places  for  religious  wor- 
fhip  are  as  follow  :  The  Friends  or  Quakers  have  five, 
the  Prefbyterians  fix,  the  Epifcopalians  three,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Lutherans  two,  the  German  Calvinifts  one,  the 
Catholics  three,  the  Swedifh  Lutherans  one,  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  one,  the  Baptifts  one,  the  Univerfal  Baptifts 
one,  the  Methodifts  one,  the  Jews  one. 

The  other  public  btfildings  in  the  city,  befides  the 
univerfity,  academies,  &c.  are  the  following,  viz.  a 
flate-houfe  and  offices,  a  city  court-houfe,  a  county 
court-houfe,  a  carpenter’s  hall,  a  philosophical  fociety’s 
hall,  a  difpenfary,  an  liofpital  and  offices,  an  alms-houfe, 
a  houfe  of  correction,  a  public  fa&ory  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen,  a  public  obfervatory,  three  brick  market 
houfes,  a  fifh-market,  a  public  gaol. 

The  univerfity  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  during 
the  war.  Its  funds  were  partly  given  by  the  flate,  and 
partly  taken  from  the  old  college  of  Philadelphia.  A 
medical  fchool,  which  was  founded  in  1765*  18  attach' 
cd  to  the  univerfity  ;  and  has  profeffors  in  all  the 
branches  of  medicine,  who  prepare  the  lludents  (whofe 
number  yearly  is  50  or  60)  for  degrees  in  that  fcience. 
Befides  the  univerfity  and  medical  fchool,  there  is  the 
Proteftant  Epifcopal  academy,  a  very  flouriflfing  infti- 
tution  ;  the  academy  for  young  ladies  ;  another  for 
the  Friends  or  Quakers,  and  one  for  the  Germans ; 
befides  five  free  fchools. 

In  Market-flreet,  betweeen  Front  and  Fourth  flreets, 
Is  the  principal  market,  built  of  brick,  and  is  1500 
feet  in  length.  This  market,  in  refpeft  to  the  quan¬ 
tity,  the  variety,  and  neatnefs  of  the  provifions,  i8  not 
equalled  in  America,  and  perhaps  not  exceeded  in  the 
world. 

The  Philadelphians  are  not  fo  focial,  nor  perhaps  fo 
hofpitable,  as  the  people  in  Bofton,  Charleflown,  and 
New  York.  Various  caufes  have  contributed  to  this 
difference  ;  among  which  the  mod  operative  has  been 
the  prevalence  of  party  fpirit,  which  has  been  and  is 
carried  to  greater  lengths  in  this  city  than  in  any  other 
in  America  ;  yet  no  city  can  boaft  of  fo  many  uftful 
improvements  in  rminufa&ures,  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
in  the  art  of  healing,  and  particularly  in  the  fcience  of 
humanity.  In  fhort,  whether  we  confider  the  conve¬ 
nient  local  fituntion,  the  fize,  the  beauty,  the  variety 
and  utility  of  the  improvements,  in  mechanics,  in  agri- 
culture,  and  mannfa&ures,  or  the  induftry,  the  enter- 
prife,  the  humanity,  and  the  abilities,  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  merits  to  be  view¬ 
ed  as  the  capital  not  only  of  the  province,  but  of  the 
flourifliing  empire  ofUnited  America. 

Several  canals  ate  let  into  the  town,  which  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  convenience  Uf  the  place.  Its 
quay  is  200  feet  fquare,  to  which  fhips  of  400  or  500 
tons  may  come  up,  and  lay  their  broadfides  clofe  to  it; 
with  wet  and  dry  docks  for  building  and  repairing 
fhips,  befides  magazines,  warehoufes,  and  all  other 
conveniences  for  exporting  and  importing  merchan¬ 
dize.  Scarce  any  thing  can  appear  more  beautiful 
than  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  which  for  fome 


miles  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  and  flouri/hing  gar*  PhiUdeU 
den.  b  rhia’  , 

Though  all  our  readers  muff  unqueflionably  have^""^ 
heard  of  the  malignant  fever  which  fo  lately  raged  in 
Philadelphia,  yet  as  fome  of  them  may  not  be  fo  well 
acquainted  with  particulars,  it  will  not,  we  trufl,  be 
thought  improper  if  we  give  a  fhort  account  of  that 
dreadful  malady  in  this  place.  This  account  we  fhali 
extract  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Matthew  Carey, 
which  had  run  through  no  lefs  than  three  editions  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  lafl  year. 

Of  this  fever,  then,  it  is  obferved,  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  mortality  was  not  fo  great  among  women 
as  among  men,  but  that  corpulent,  high-fed,  and 
drunken  men,  common  proftitutes,  and  fuch  of  the 
poor  aa  had  been  debilitated  through  the  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  nourifhment,  and  lived  in  dirty  and  confined  ha¬ 
bitations,  became  an  eafy  prey  to  it;  whilft  thofe  who 
refided  in  the  fuburbs,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  country 
air,  were  little  affedted  by  it.  A  fingular  fadt  is,  that 
the  French  refiding  in  Philadelphia  were  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  exempt  from  it;  a  circumftance  which  can¬ 
not  be  accounted  for.  The  report  which  prevailed 
here  of  the  Africans  having  wholly  efcaped  the  dif- 
eafe,  proves  to  be  not  altogether  true,  feveral  of  them 
having  been  feized.  The  fever,  however,  was  found 
to  yield  more  readily  to  medicine  in  them  than  in  white 
perfons. 

We  find  the  following  account  of  the  nature  and 
fymptom8  of  the  difiafe,  as  deferibed  by  Dr  Currie,  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  pamphlet  already  mentioned. 

“  The  fymptoms  which  chara&erifed  the  firft  ftage  of 
the  fever  were,  in  the  greatefl  number  of  cafes,  after 
a  chilly  fit  of  fome  duration,  a  quick  tenfe  pnlfe  ;  hot 
ikin ;  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs ;  flashed 
countenance  ;  inflamed  eye,  moift  tongue  ;  oppreflion 
and  fenfe  of  forenefs  at  the  ftomach,  efpecially  upon 
preffure  ;  frequent  fick  qualms,  and  retchings  to  vo¬ 
mit,  without  difeharging  any  thing,  except  the  con¬ 
tents  lafl  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  coftivenefs,  & c. 

And  when  ftools  were  procured,  the  firft  generally 
fhowed  a  defedt  of  bile,  or  an  obftru&ion  to  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  inteftines.  But  brifk  purges  generally 
altered  this  appearance. 

“  Thefe  fymptoms  generally  continued  with  more  or 
lefs  violence  from  one  to  three,  four,  or  even  five  days; 
and  then  gradually  abating,  left  the  patient  free  from 
every  complaint,  except  general  debility.  On  the  fe¬ 
brile  fymptoms  fuddenly  fubfiding,  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  fucceeded  by  a  yellow  tinge  in  the  opaque  cor¬ 
nea,  or  whites  of  the  eyes  ;  an  increafed  oppreflion  at 
the  prascordia,  a  conftanL  puking  of  every  thing  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  with  much  {training,  accompanied 
with  a  hoarfe  hollow  noife. 

“  If  thefe  fymptoms  were  not  foon  relieved,  a  vo¬ 
miting  of  matter  refembling  coffee-grounds  in  colour 
and  confidence,  commonly  called  the  black  vomits 
fometimes  accompanied  with  or  fucceeded  by  hemor- 
rhagies  from  the  nofe,  fauces,  gums,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body;  a  yellowifh  purple  colour,  and  putrefeent  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  whole  body,  hiccup,  agitations,  deep  and 
diftrefled  fighiog,  comatofe  delirium,  and  finally  death* 
are  the  confcquesice.  When  the  difeafe  proved  fatal,  it 
was  generally  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  days. 

<£  This  was  the  moft  ufuai  progrefs  of  this  for¬ 
midable 
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midable  difeafe  through  its  feveral  ftages.  There  were, 
,  however,  very  confiderable  variations  in  the  fymptoms 
as  well  as  in  the  duration  of  its  different  ftages,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conftitution  and  temperament  of  the  patient, 
the  ftate  of  the  weather,  the  manner  of  treatment,  &c. 

“  In  fome  cafes,  figns  of  putrefcency  appeared  at 
the  beginning  or  before  the  end  of  the  third  day.  In 
thefe,  the  black  vomiting,  which  was  generally  a  mor¬ 
tal  fymptom,  and  univerfal  yellownefs,  appeared  early. 
In  thefe  cafes,  alfo,  a  low  delirium,  and  great  proflra- 
tion  of  ftrength,  were  conftant  fymptoms,  and  coma 
came  on  very  fpeedily. 

“  In  fome,  the  fymptoms  inclined  more  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  than  the  inflammatory  type.  In  thefe,  the  jaun¬ 
dice  colour  of  the  eye  and  fkin,  and  the  black  vomit¬ 
ing,  were  more  rare.  But  in  the  majority  of  cafes, 
particularly  after  the  nights  became  fenfibly  cooler,  all 
the  fymptoms  indicated  violent  irritation  and  inflam¬ 
matory  diathefis.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fkin  was  always 
dry,  and  the  remiffions  very  ©bfeure. 

44  The  febrile  fymptoms,  however,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  either  gave  way  on  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  day,  and  then  the  patient  recovered  ;  or  they 
were  foon  after  fuecceded  by  a  different  but  much  more 
dangerous  train  of  fymptoms,  by  debility,  low  pulfe, 
cold  fkin  (which  afTnmed  a  tawny  colour,  mixed  with 
purple),  black  vomiting,  hemorrhagies,  hiccup,  anxiety, 
reftleffnefs,  coma,  &c.  Many  who  furvived  the  eighth 
day,  though  apparently  out  of  danger,  died  fuddenly 
in  confluence  of  an  hcmorrhagy.,, 

Purging  the  patient  with  calomel  and  jalap  appears 
to  have  proved  the  moil  fuccefsful  treatment ;  and  the 
repeated  ufe  of  the  lancet,  in  cafes  where  no  fymptoms 
of  putridity  exifted.  Dr  Griffits,  who  had  been  feized 
with  the  difeafe,  44  was  bled  feven  times  in  five  days, 
and  aferibes  his  recovery  principally  to  that  operation.” 
Dr  Mfctfe  alfo,  “  in  five  days,  loft  72  ounces  of  blood, 
by  which  he  was  recovered  when  at  the  loweft  ftage  of 
the  diforder.,,  It  was  generally  remarked  that  an  ob- 
flinate  coflivenefs  took  place  at  the  commencement  of 
the  difeafe;  and  when  this  was  removed,  by  purgatives, 
within  the  ftrft  twelve  hour6,  the  patient  feldom  failed 
to  do  well. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  lift  of  the  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  fick,  of  which  our  author  was  a 
member :  alfo  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  who  were  cut  off,  a  feries  of  meteorological 
tables,  and  a  general  account  of  burials  during  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  this  fatal  complaint.  From  the  latter  we 
extrad  the  following  account ; 
u  Auguft 
44  September 
44  O&ober 
44  November 

44  Jews,  returned  in  grofs 
44  Baptifts, 

44  Methodifts, 

44  Free  Quakers, 

44  Germ  wi  part  of  St  Mary’s  congregation  30 

Total  4042” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  general  diftrefs 
which  fuch  an  evil  muft  have  occafioned  to  perfons  of 
every  rank  and  defeription.  Some  of  the  mofl  ftriking 
inftanccs  our  author  has  related  m  very  affeding  terms  ) 
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but  no  pidure  of  human  calamity  perhaps  ever  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  following  :  44  A  fervant  girl  belonging  to 
a  family  in  this  city,  in  which  the  fever  had  prevailed, 
was  apprehenfive  of  danger,  and  refolved  to  remove  to 
«  relation’s  houfe  in  the  country.  She  was,  however* 
taken  fick  on  the  road,  and  returned  to  town,  where 
(he  could  find  no  perfon  to  receive  her.  One  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  provided  a  cart,  and  took  her 
to  the  alms-houfe,  into  which  ffie  was  refufed  admit¬ 
tance.  She  was  brought  back,  and  the  guardian  of¬ 
fered  five  dollars  to  procure  her  a  fingle  night’s  lodge- 
ing,  but  in  vain.  And  in  fine,  after  every  effort  made 
to  provide  her  fhelter,  fhe  abfolutely  expired  in  the 
cart.” 

We  cannot  difmifs  the  prefent  article,  though  it 
has  already  extended  to  a  Efficient  length,  without 
giving  our  readers  an  account  of  a  very  extraordinary 
people  who  live  within  50  miles  of  Philadelphia  ;  where 
there  is  a  little  town  or  colony,  particularly  remark¬ 
able  on  account  of  its  origin  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  It  was  founded  by  a 
German,  who,  weary  of  the  world,  returned  into  the 
country  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  give 
bimfelf  up  to  contemplation.  Curiofity  brought  fe¬ 
veral  of  his  countrymen  to  vifit  his  retreat ;  and  by 
degrees  his  pious,  fimple,  and  peaceable  manners,  in¬ 
duced  them  to  fettle  near  him;  when  they  all  formed  a 
little  colony,  which  they  called  Euphrates ,  in  allufion 
t*  the  Hebrews,  who  ufed  to  ling  pfalms  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  that  river. 

This  little  town  forms  a  triangle,  the  outfides  of 
which  are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple-trees 
planted  with  great  regularity  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  we 
know  not  for  what  rcafon,  are  called  Dumplers.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  very  large  orchard,  and 
between  the  orchard  and  thofe  ranges  of  trees  are 
houfes  built  of  wood,  three  ftories  high,  where  every 
Dumpier  is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  meditation 
without  difturbance.  Thefe  contemplative  men  do  not 
amount  to  above  500 ;  and  the  extent  of  their  terri¬ 
tory  is  about  250  acres,  bounded  by  a  river,  a  piece 
of  fhgnated  water,  and  a  mountain  covered  with 
trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  feparate  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  never  fee  each  other  but  at  places  of  wor- 
fhip ;  for  among  the  Dumplers  there  are  no  aifem- 
blies  of  any  kind  but  for  public  bufinefs.  Their  lives 
are  fpent  in  labour,  prayer,  and  fleep.  Twice  every 
day  and  night  they  are  called  forth  from  their  cells 
to  attend  divine  fervice.  Like  the  Methodifts  and 
Quakers,  every  individual  among  them  has  the  right 
of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfelf  infpired.  The 
favourite  fabjeds  on  which  they  difeourfe  in  their  af- 
femblie3,  are  humility,  temperance,  chaftity,  and  the 
other  Cbriftian  virtues.  They  never  violate  that  day 
of  repofe  which  all  orders  of  men,  whether  idle  or  lu¬ 
xurious,  much  delight  in.  They  admit  a  hell  and  a 
paradife  ;  but  rejed  the  eternity  of  future  pumfhments. 
They  abhor  the  dodrine  of  original  fin  as  aa  impious 
blafphemy  ;  and,  in  general,  every  tenet  that  is  fevere 
to  men  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the  Divinity* 
As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but  voluntary 
works,  they  adminifter  baptifm  only  to  the  adult  ;  at 
the  fame  time,  they  think  baptifm  fo  effentially  necef- 
fary  to  Xalvation3  that  they  imagine  theiouls  of  Chn- 
3  M  2  ttians 
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PhiladeJ--  ftians  m  another  world  are'  employed  in  converting 
ia  ,  thofe  who  have  not  died  under  the  law  of  the  Gofpel. 
In  this  ridiculous  opinion  we  have  known  Chriftians 
of  other  denominations,  and  who  boafied  a  higher  an¬ 
tiquity,  that  agreed  with  them. 

Still  more  diiinterefied  than  the  Quakers,  they  never 
enter  into  any  Iaw-fuit.  One  may  cheat,  rob,  and 
abufe  them,  without  being  expofed  to  any  retaliation, 
qr  even  to  any  complaint  from  them.  On  them  reli¬ 
gion  has  the  fame  effect  that  philofophy  had  upon  the 
Stoics  :  it  makes  them  infenfible  to  every  kind  of  in- 
fttlt. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In  winter 
it  is  a  long  white  gown,  from  which  there  hangs  a 
hood,  which  ferves  infiead  of  a  hat,  a  coarfe  fhirt, 
thick  Jhoe8,  and  very  wide  breeches.  The  women  are 
dreffed  very  much  like  the  men,  except  that  they 
have  no  breeches.  Their  common  food  confifis  whol¬ 
ly  of  vegetables;  not  becaufe  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  any 
other,  but  becaufe  that  kind  of  abfiinence  is  looked 
upon  as  more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  ChriHianity, 
which  has  an  averfion  from  blood. 

Each  individual  follows  with  cheerfulnefs  the  branch 
of  bufinefa  allotted  him  ;  and  the  produce  of  all  their 
labours  is  depofjted  in  a  common  (lock,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  whole.  This  union  of  indufiry  has  not  only  efia- 
blifhed  agriculture,  manufa&ures,  and  all  the  arts  ne- 
cefTary  for  the  fupport  of  this  little  fociety,  but  hath 
alfo  fupplied,  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  fuperflui- 
ties  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  its  population. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphrates, 
the  Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account  foolifhly  re¬ 
nounce  patrimony  ;  but  thofe  who  find  themfelves 
difpofed  to  it,  leave  the  town,  and  form  an  efiablifh- 
ment  in.  the  country,  which  is  fupported  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expence.  They  repay  this  by  the  produce  of  their 
labours,  which  is  all  thrown  into  the  public  treafury; 
and  their  children  are  fent  to  be  educated  in  Euphra¬ 
tes,  which  they  confider  as  their  mother-country. _ 

Without  this  wife  privilege,  the  Dumplers  would  be 
no  better  than  monks  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  they 
would  become  either  favages  or  libertines.  They 
are  at  prefent  an  innocent,  though  perhaps  deluded, 
*ace. 

Philadeli* Hii,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  A- 
fia,  in  Natolia.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
%nolus,  by  the  river  Cogamus,  from  whence  there  is 
an  exceeding  fine  view  over  an  extenfive  plain.  This 
place  was  founded  by  Attalus  Philadelphu3,  brother 
«if  Eumenes. 

U  waa  very  liable  to  earthquakes,  which,  perhaps, 
arofe  from  its  vicinity  to  the  region  called  Catahekan - 
went*  So  fevere  were  thofe  earthquakes,  that  even 
the  city  walls  were  not  fecure  y  and  fo  frequent  were 
they,  that  thefe  experienced  daily  concuffions.  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  who  were  not  numerous,  lived 
in  perpetual  apprehenfion,  and  their  conftant  employ¬ 
ment  was  in  repairs.  In  fadt,  fo  great  were  their 
fears,  that  their  chief  refidence  was  in  the  country,  the 
foil  of  which  was  very  fertile.  Such  is  Strabo's  ac¬ 
count  of  this  place.  In  the  year  J097,  it  was  taken 
by  aflault  by  John  Ducasthe  Greek  general.  It  was 
without  difficulty  reduced  alfo  in  the  year  i  f 06,  un¬ 
der  the  fame  emperor.  The  Turks  marched  from  the 
Eait  with  a  defigq  to  plunder  it  and  the  maritime 


towns.  The  Emperor  Mamul,  in  1175,  retired  for  Phfladei. 
prote£tion  from  the  Turks  to  this  place.  In  13CO  it  phia* 
fell  by  lot  to  Karaman.  In  1306  it  was  befieged  by 
Alifaras,  and  confiderably  haraffed  ;  but  was  not  ta? 
ken.  In  1391,  this  place  alone  refufed  to  admit  Ba^ 
jazet ;  but  it  was  at  length  forced  to  capitulate  for 
want  of  provifions.  It  has  been  matter  of  furprife  that 
this  town  was  not  totally  abandoned  ;  and  yet  it  has 
funrived  many  cities  lefs  liable  to  inconveniences,  and 
is  Hill  an  extenfive  place,  tho’  in  its  appearance  it  is  poor 
and  mean.  Some  remnants  of  its  walls  are  Bill  Hand¬ 
ing,  but  with  large  gaps.  The  materials  of  the  wall  are 
fmall  Hones  flrongly  cemented.  It  is  thick,  lofty,  and 
has  round  towers.  Near  this  place,  between  the 
mountains,  there  13  a  fpring  of  a  purgative  quality  ;  it 
is  much  eHeemed,  and  many  people  refort  to  it  in  the 
hot  months.  It  tafles  like  ink,  is  clear,  but  tinges 
the  earth  with  the  colour  of  ochre.  The  famous  wall 
which  credulity  has  aflerted  to  be  made  of  human 
bones,  Hands  beyond  this  and  beyond  the  town.  See 
the  next  article. 

When  Dr  Chandler  was  there,  he  tells  us,  44  The  Travels  i% 
bifhop  of  Philadelphia  was  abfent;  but  the  proto- papas  Greece. 
or  chief-pricH,  his  fubllitute,  whom  we  went  to  vifit, 
received  us  at  his  palace,  a  title  given  to  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  houfe  or  rather  a  cottage  of  clay.  We  found 
him  ignorant  of  tbe  Greek  tongue,  and  were  forced 
to  difeourfe  with  him  by  an  interpreter  in  the  l  ur- 
kifh  language.  He  had  no  idea  that  Philadelphia  ex- 
iHed  before  ChriHianity,  but  told  us  it  had  become  a 
city  in  confequence  of  the  mapy  religious  foundations. 

The  number  of  churches  he  reckoned  at  24,  moHly  in 
ruins,  and  mere  mafies  of  wall  decorated  with  paiuted 
faints.  Only  fix  are  in  a  better  condition,  and  havq 
their  prieHs.  The  epifcopal  church  is  large,  and  or¬ 
namented  with  gilding,  carving,  and  holy  portraits. 

The  Greeks  are  about  300  families,  and  live  in  a 
friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Turks,  of  whom  they 
fpeak  well.  We  were  allured  that  the  clergy  and 
laity  in  general  knew  as  little  of  Greek  as  the  proto, 
papas  ;  and  yet  the  liturgies  and  offices  of  the  church 
are  read  as  elfewhere,  and  have  undergone  no  altera¬ 
tion  on  that  account. 

44  The  Philadelphians  are  a  civil  people.  One  of 
the  Greeks  fent  us  a  fmall  earthen  veffel  full  of  choice 
wine.  Some  families  beneath  the  trees,  by  a  rill  of 
water,  invited  us  to  alight,  and  partake  of  their  re- 
frefhmencs.  They  faluted  us  when  we  met ;  and  the 
aga  or  governor,  on  hearing  that  we  were  Franks,  bade 
us  welcome  by  a  mefienger. 

“  Philadelphia  pofieffing  waters  excellent  in  dying, 
and  being  iituated  on  one  of  the  molt  capital  roads  to 
Smyrna,  is  much  trequented,  efpecially  by  Armenian 
merchants.  The  Greeks  Hill  call  this  place  by  its 
ancient  name,  but  the  Turks  call  it  Mahijur .  The " 
number  of  inhabitants  are  about  7000  or  8000  ;  of 
whom  2000  are  fuppofed  to  be  Chriftians.  It  is 
about  40  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Smyrna.  E.  Long.  28. 

15.  N.  Lat.  38.  28. 

Philadelphia- Stones,  a  name  which  fome  authors- 
have  given  to  what  ia  otherwife  called  Chrijlian  bonesy 
found  in  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  a  vulgar  error 
that  thefe  walls  are  built  of  bones  ;  and  the  tradition 
of  the  counti y  is,  that  when  the  Turks  took  the  placc„ 
they  fortified  it  for  themfelves^  and  built  their  walls 
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of  the  bones  of  the  Chriflians  whom 
there.  'Dr  Smyth,  in  one  of  hia  epiftles,  mentions 
this  wall  as  an  inftance  of  Turkifh  barbarity.  This  idle 
i  opinion  has  gained  credit  merely  from  a  loofe  and 
porous  done  of  the  fpaTry  kind,  found  in  an  old  aque- 
dudl,  which  is  dill  in  the  wall.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
brought  home  pieces  of  thefe  Hones,  which  even  he 
fuppofed  to  have  been  bones,  but  they  proved  on  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  various  bodies,  chiefly  vegetable,  in- 
crufted  over  and  preserved  in  a  fpar  of  the  nature  of 
that  which  forms  incruftadons  in  Knarefborough 
fpring,  and  other  places  with  us.  Thefe  bodies  are 
t>tten  cemented  together  in  confiderable  numbers  by 
this  matter,  and  their  true  fhape  loft  in  the  congeries, 
till  a  diligent  and  judicious  eye  traces  them  regularly. 

P h izadslfh IAN- Society 9  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  an 
obfcure  and  inconfiderable  fociety  of  my  flics.  They 
were  formed  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century  by  an 
Englifh  female  fanatic,  whofe  name  was  Jane  Laaclley. 
This  woman,  fed  need  by  her  viflons,  predictions,  and 
dodlrines,  feveral  difciples,  among  whom  were  perfons 
of  learning.  She  believed  that  all  diflenlions  among 
Chriftians  would  ceafe,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  become  a  feene  of  charity  and  felicity,  if  Chri¬ 
ftians,  difregarding  the  forms  of  dodbine  or  difeipline 
of  their  feveral  communions,  would  all  join  in  commit* 
ting  their  fouls  to  the  care  of  the  internal  guide,  to  be 
inftruCted,  governed,  and  formed,  by  his  divine  im- 
pulfe  and  fuggeftions.  But  (he  went  farther  than  this : 
the  even  pretended  a  divine  commifiion  to  proclaim 
the  approach  of  this  glorious  communion  of  faints ; 
and  was  convinced  that  the  fociety  eftablifhed  by  her- 
felf  was  the  true  kingdom  of  Chrift.  One  of  her 
leading  dodlrines  was,  that  of  the  hnal  reiteration  of 
all  intelligent  beings  to  perfection  and  happinefs. 

PHILADELPHUS,  in  antiquity,  was  a  title  or 
furname  borne  by  feveral  ancient  kings;  formed  from 
the  Greek  “  friend,  lover,”  and  ii  bro- 
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they  had  killed  ing  branches,  which  Rand  each  on  its  owafeparate  fliort 
footftalk,  and  being  produced  in  plenty  all  over  the 
fhrub,  both,  at  once  feaft  the  eye  and  the  fmell  :  The ' 
eye,  by  the  pleafing  appearance  it  will  then  have  ;  the 
fmell,.  as  the  air  at  fome  diftance  will  be  replete  with 
the  odoriferous  particles  con  Ran  cly  emitted  from  thole 
fragrant  flower?.  Thefe  flowers,  however,  are  very 
improper  lor  chimneys,  water- g la fles,  dec.  in  rooms  ; 
for  in  thofe  places  their  feent  will  be  too  ftrong  ;  and 
for  the  ladies  in  particular,  often  too  powerful. 

The  double- flowering  fyringa,  is  a  low  variety  of 
this  fpecies,  feldom  rifing  to  more  than  a  yard  high. 
The  defeription  of  the  other  belongs  to  this  fort,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  leaves  and  branches  are  proportionally 
fmaller  and  more  numerous,  and  the  bark  of  the  fhoota 
of  a  lighter  brown.  It  is  called  the  Double-flowering 
fyringa ,  becaufe  it  fometimes  produces  a  flower  or  tw'© 
with  three  «r  four  rows  of  petals ;  whereas,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  flow  ers,  which  aw  very  few,  and  feldom  pro¬ 
duced,  are  fingle.  They  aie  much  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  other  ;r  and  you  will  not  fee  a  flower  of  any 
kind  on  this  fhrub  oftener  perhaps  than  once  in  five 
years.  It  is  hardly  worth  propagating  on  this  ac¬ 
count  ;  fo  that  a  few  plants  only  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  a  collection,  to  be  ready  for  obfervation. 

The  dwarf  fyringa  is  flill  of  lower  growth  than  the 
other,  feldom  arifmg  to  more  than  two  feet  in  height. 
The  defeription  of  the  firft  fort  flill  agrees  with  this  ; 
only  that  the  branches  and  leaves  are  flill  proportion¬ 
ally  fmaller  and  more  numerous,  and  the  bark  isitill  of 
a  lighter  brown.  It  never  produces  flowers. 

2,  The  nanus,  with  oval  leaves  fomewhat  indented, 
and  double  flowers,  feldom  rifes  above  three  feet  high; 
the  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Tides  of  the 
branches,  and  have  a  double  or  treble  row  of  petals  of 
the  fame  fize  and  form  as  well  as  the  fame  feent  with 
the  former  5  but  this  fort  flowers  very  rarely,  fo  is  but 
little  efleemed. 

3.  The  inodorus,  with  entire  leaves,  is  a  native 
of  Carolina,  and  as  yet  but  little  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  (talk  of  about  16 
feet  in  height,  fending  out  {lender  branches  from  the 
Tides  ©ppoflte,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves  iharped 
like  thofe  of  the  pear-tree,  and  (landing  on  pretty  long 
foot-ilaiks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches;  and  aie  large,  white,  fpreading  open, 
with  a  great  number  of  fhort  ftamina  with  yellow  fum- 
mits.  '1  his  is  called  the  Carolina  fyringa ,  is  the  talkft 
grower  by  far  of  any  fort  of  the  fyringa,  and  make^ 
the  grarideft  fhow  when  in  blow  ;  though  the  flowers 
are  deftitntc  of  fmell. 

The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  is  very  eafy  :  They 
are  increafed  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  fuckers.  1.  The 
moft  certain  method  is  by  layers  ;  for  the  young  twigs 
being  laid  in  the  earth  in  the  winter,  will  be  good- 
rooted  plants  by  the  autumn  following.  2.  i  hefe 
plants  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  which  being 
planted  in  October,  in  a  fhady  raoift  border,  many  of 
them  will  grow  ;  though  it  win  be  proper  to  let  thofe 
of  the  Carolina  fort  remain  until  fpring,  and  then  to 
plant  them  in  pots,  and  help  them  by  a  little  heat  in 
the  bed.  By  this  afliftance,  hardly  one  cutting  will 


ther  5”  q.  d.  one  who  loves  his  brother  or  brethren. 

See  Ptolemy  and. Egypt. 

Philadelphus,  the  Pipe-tree,  or  Mock  orange  \ 
st  genus  of  the  mor.ogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
ioofandria  clafs  of  plants. 

Species  z.  The  coronarius,  white  fyringe,  or  mock- 
orange,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this 
country  as  a  flowering  fhrnb  ;  it  is  not  well  known  in 
what  country  it  is  to  be  found  native.  It  rifes  feven 
or  eight  feet  high  ;  fendmg  up  a  great  number  of 
(lender  flrlks  from  the  root.  Thefe  have  a  grey  bark, 
branch  out  from  their  Tides,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves.  Thefe  laft ‘  have  deep  inden¬ 
tures  on  their  edges;  their  upper  furface  being  of  a 
deep  green,  but  the  under  furface  pale,  with  the  tafte 
of  a  trefh  cucumber.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
come  out  from  the  Tides  and  at  the  end3  of  the 
branches  in  loofe  bunches,  each  (landing  on  a  diftindt 
foot-ftalk  :  they  have  four  oval  petals,  which  fpread 
open,  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina  within,  fur- 
rouiiding  the  flyle. 

This  (hrub  by  its  flowers  makes  a  fine  figure  in  May 
and  June  ;  for  they  are  produced  in  clufters  both  at 

the  end  and  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches.  They  —/  ir  .  *  K  f„rWreT.  fnr 

are  of  a  fine  white  colour,  and  exceedingly  fragrant,  fail*  3.  They  may  ao  1  though  the  Carolina 
The  petals  of  which  each  is  compofed  are  large,  and  all  the  forts  throw  out  fuckers  though. the  C arohna 

fpread  open  like  thofe  of  the  orange  ;  and  then  form-  fyringa  the  lea  o  any.  *  ei  “  ‘ 
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^ht!n?ni,  and  be  fit  for  the  nurfery  ground  :  nay,  the  double- 
thropv"  lowering  and  the  dwarf  forts  are  always  increafed  this 
,  — -  — *  «  way  ;  for  thefe  plants  having  flood  five  or  fix  years, 
may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  feveral  fcores.  All 
the  plants,  however,  whether  railed  from  layers,  cut¬ 
tings,  or  fuckers,  fhould  be  planted  in  the  nurfery  - 
ground  to  g«t  ftrength,  before  they  are  fet  out  for 
good.  They  fhould  be  planted  a  foot  afunder,  and 
the  diftance  in  the  rows  fhould  be  two  feet.  After 
this,  they  will  require  no  other  care  than  hoeing  the 
weeds,  until  they  have  flood  about  two  years,  which 
will  be  long  enough  for  them  to  (land  there. 

PHILiENI,  weretwo  brothers, citizensofCarthage, 
who  facrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
At  the  time  when  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the 
greatefl  part  of  Africa,  the  Cyrenians  were  alfo  a 
great  and  wealthy  people.  The  country  in  the  middle 
betwixt  them  was  all  fandy,  and  of  an  uniform  ap¬ 
pearance.  There  was  neither  river  nor  mountain  to 
dillinguifh  their  limits ;  a  circumflance  which  engaged 
them  in  a  terrible  and  tedious  war  with  one  another. 
After  their  armies  and  fleets  had  been  often  routed 
and  put  to  flight  on  both  fides,  and  they  had  weakened 
one  another  pretty  much  ;  and  fearing  left,  by  and  by, 
fome  third  people  fhould  fall  upon  the  conquered  and 
conquerors  together,  equally  weakened,  upon  a  ceffa- 
tion  of  arms  they  made  an  agreement,  «  that  upon  a 
day  appointed  deputies  fhould  fet  out  from  their  re- 
fpe&ive  homes,  and  the  place  where  they  met  one 
another  fhould  be  accounted  the  common  boundary  of 
hoih  nations.’’  Accordingly,  the  two  brothers  called 
Philaeni,  fent  from  Carthage,  made  all  difpatch  to  per¬ 
form  their  journey.  The  Cyrenians  proceeded  more 
flowly.  Thefe  Iaft,  perceiving  themfelves  a  little  be¬ 
hind.  and  turning  apprehenfive  of  punifhment  at  home 
for  mifmanaging  the  affair,  charged  the  Carthaginians 
with  fefting  out  before  the  time ;  made  a  mighty 
buftle  upon  it  j  and,  in  fhort,  would  rather  choofe  any 
thing  than  go  away  outdone.  But  whereas  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  defired  any  other  terms,  provided  only  they 
were  fair,  the  Greeks  made  this  propofal  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  ■“  either  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place 
which  they  claimed  as  the  boundary  to  their  nation, 
or  that  they  would  advance  forward  to  what  place 
they  inclined  upon  the  fame  condition.”  The  Philaeni 
accepting  the  offer,  made  a  facrifice  of  themfelves  and 
their  lives  to  their  country,  and  fo  were  buried  alive. 
The  Carthaginians  dedicated  altars  in  that  place  to  the 
memory  of  the  two  brothers.  Thefe  altars,  called 
Ara  Philanotum ,  ferved  as  a  boundary  to  the  empire 
of  the  Carthaginians,  which  extended  from  this  monu¬ 
ment  to  Hercules’s  Pillars,  which  is  about  2000  miles, 
or,  according  to  the  accurate  obfervations  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  only  1420  geographical  miles.  It  is  Salltift 
who  gives  this  account  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Jugurthine 

PHILANTHROPY  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words  which  fignify  the  love  of  mankind.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  nearly  the  fame  import  with  benevolence  (a)  ;  and 


differs  from  friend/hip,  as  this  latter  affe&ion  fulfills  FLlan. 
only  between  a  few  individuals,  whilft  philanthropy  throP7» 
comprehends  the  whole  fpecics.  w— 

Whether  man  has  an  inftin&ive  propenfity  to  love 
his  fpecies,  which  makes  him  incapable  ©f  happinefa 
but  in  the  midfl  of  fociety,  and  impels  him  to  do  all 
the  good  that  he  can  to  others,  feeling  their  felicity 
an  addition  to  his  own,  is  a  queflion  that  has  been 
warmly  debated  among  philofophers  ever  fince  meta- 
phyfics  was  ftudied  as  a  fcience.  With  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  we  fhall  not,  in  this  detached  article, 
trouble  our  readers  ;  but  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
pals  without  notice  the  different  theories  which  on  fo 
interefting  a  fubjeft  have  divided  the  moderns. 

Hobbes,  who  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that 
right  refults  from  power,  and  that  in  fociety  there  is 
no  other  ftandard  of  juftice  than  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  the  will  of  the  fupreme  magiflrate,  built  his  opi¬ 
nions  upon  a  theory  of  human  nature  in  which  phi¬ 
lanthropy  has  -no  place.  According  to  him,  mankind, 
in  the  original  {late  of  nature,  were  wholly  feljifb. 

Each  endeavoured  to  feize,  by  fraud  or  force,  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  would  contribute  to  his  comfort ;  and 
as  all  had  nearly  the  fame  wants,  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  this  felfifhnefs  was  univerfal  war.  We  are 
taught  indeed  by  the  fame  philofopher,  that,  in  a  feries 
of  ages,  mankind  difeovered  the  miferies  of  this  ftate  of 
nature  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  fame  bafis  of  univer- 
fal  felfiftmefs,  formed  focieties,  over  which  they  placed 
fupreme  governors  for  the  purpofe  of  prote&ing  the 
weak  again  ft  the  violence  of  the  ftrong.  He  does  not, 
however,  explain  how  men,  whole  angry  and  felfifli 
paffions  were  thus  excited  to  the  utmoft  agafnfl  each 
other,  could  enter  upon  this  friendly  treaty  ;  or,  fup- 
pofing  it  formed,  how  the  ignorant  multitude  were 
induced  to  pay  obedience  to  the  more  enlightened  few. 

Clogged  with  this  and  other  infurmountable  difficulties, 
his  philofophy  of  human  nature  foon  fell  into  merited 
contempt  ;  hut  about  the  origin  of  philanthropy  thofe 
who  united  in  oppofition  to  him  flill  thought  very  dif¬ 
ferently  from  one  another. 

The  elegant  Shaftejbury ,  who  had  imbibed  much  of 
the  fpirit  of  Plato,  endeavoured,  like  his  mafler,  to 
deduce  all  the  duties  of  man,  and  almoft  all  his  adlions, 
from  a  number  of  internal  feelings  or  inftin&s  which 
he  fuppofed  to  be  interwoven  with  his  conftitution  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  God.  This  fyflem  appeared 
fo  honourable  to  human  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time 
was  fo  eafily  comprehended,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
foon  many  followers,  and  may  indeed  be  confidered  as 
the  founder  of  a  fchool  which  has  produced  philofo¬ 
phers  whole  works  do  honour  to  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  flourifhed.  Among  thefe  we  muft 
reckon  Bijhop  Butler,  Hutchifon ,  Lord  Karnes,  Dr  Beattie, 
and  perhaps  Dr  Reid. 

According  to  the  fyftem  of  thefe  writers,  the  whole 
duty  of  man  refults  from  an  intuitive  principle,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe  ; 
and  with  this  fenfe  they  conceive  philanthropy  to  be 
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Mufen-  infeparably  united,  or  rather  perhaps  to  make  an  effen- 
^hroPy‘  tial  part  of  it.  (See  Moral  Philosophy.)  If  this 
>  ,r"  theory  be  carried  to  i ts  utmoft  extent,  as  it  has  been 
by  fome  of  its  patrons,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  peace 
and  harmony  fhould  reign  among  favages ;  and  that 
a  man  who  had  from  his  infancy  grown  up  in  folitude, 
would  be  delighted  with  the  firft  fight  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  run  to  him  with  eagernefs  as  to  a  new 
fource  of  enjoyment.  This  conclufion,  however,  is 
contrary  to  acknowledged  fa6ls.  Savages  are  generally 
divided  into  fmall  tribes  or  hordes ;  and  though  the 
attachment  of  individuals  to  their  own  tribe  appears 
indeed  to  be  abundantly  ftrong,  the  tribes  themfelves 
are  frequently  at  war,  and  entertain  a  conftant  jealmify 
of  each  other.  Savages,  too,  are  almolt  univerfally 
afraid  of  drangers ;  and  the  few  folitary  individual, 
who  have  been  caught  in  parts  where  they  had  run 
wild  from  their  infancy,  inflcad  of  being  delighted 
with  the  appearance  of  fell©w-men,  have  either  fled 
from  them  with  their  utmoft  fpeed,  or  been  fixed  to 
the  fpot  in  terror  and  aftonifhment.  Thefe  are  no  in¬ 
dications  of  that  inftin&ivc  philanthropy  for  which 
fome  writers  fo  drenuouily  plead.  They  have  indeed 
induced  others  to  deny,  that  in  human  nature  there  is 
any  inftin&ive  principles  at  all ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
account  for  our  feveral  propenfities  by  the  influence  of 
education  producing  early  and  deep-rooted  habits. 

At  the  head  of  this  fchool  flood  Locke  and  Hartley. 

The  former,  employing  himfelf  almofl  wholly  on  the 
intclle&ual  powers  of  man,  and  combating  the  abfurd, 
though  then  generally  received,  belief,  that  there  are 
in  the  human  mind  innate  principles  of  fpeculative 
truth,  has  touched  but  incidentally  on  our  principles 
of  adlion.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  evident,  that  he 
did  not  confider  any  one  of  thefe  principles  as  innate ; 
and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Hartley,  who  fludied 
the  fenfitive  part  of  human  mature  with  greater  induftry 
and  fuccefs  than  perhaps  any  writer  w,ho  had  preceded 
him  in  that  department  of  fcience.  This  philofopher 
refufes  all  kinds  of  inftinft  to  man,  even  the  «r1ogyn  of 
a  mother  to  her  new-born  infant,  and  that  which  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  innate — the  propenflty  of  the 
infant  to  fuck  the  bread.  It  is  therefore  needlefs  to 
fay  that  in  his  theory  of  human  nature  innate  philan¬ 
thropy  can  have  no  place. 

The  reader,  however,  mull  not  fuppofe  that  the 
theory  ot  Hartley  is  the  theory  of  Hobbes.  Though 
he  admits  no  inna/e  principles  of  a&ion  in  the  human 
mind,  he  is  far  from  dreaming  that  the  original  date 
of  man  was  a  flate  of  war  and  felfifhnefs,  or  that  the 
acquTition  of  philanthropic  fentimenta  is  not  natural. 

He  confiders  fuch  ncquifitions  as  even  neceffary  and 
unavoidable,  and  founds  them  on  the  great  law  of 
affociation,  which  we  have  elfewhere  endeavoured  to 
explain  (See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  chap,  v.)  Hartley 
was  a  Chriftian,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  piety.  Conceiving  with  Locke  that  men  are 
born  without  any  ide  :s,  or  any  principles  either  of 
knowledge  or  of  a&ion,  but  that  they  are  fubje6l  to 
the  law  of  aflbeiation  as  much  as  to  the  impreflions  of 
fenfe,  he  feems  to  have  thought,  that  the  important 
purpofe  for  which  they  are  fent  into  this  world  is,  that 
they  may  acquire  habits  of  piety  and  virtue,  which, 
operating  like  inftin6ls,  will  fit  them  for  the  purer 
fociety  of  a  future  flate.  That  this  theory  13  un- 
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friendly  to  morals,  no  man  who  underflands  it  will 
prefume  to  affirm.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  more 
confident  with  the  neceffity  of  a  revelation  from  God  ' 
than  that  of  Shaftefbury,  which  has  fo  many  followers: 
but  notwithftanding  this,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  excellent  author  has  carried  his  antipathy  to 
indin&s  by  much  too  far  (fee  Instinct),  and  that 
the  truth  lies  in  the  middle  between  him  and  his  op¬ 
ponents. 

Without  fome  indinds  to  influence  before  the  dawn 
of  reafon,  it  is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  how  children 
could  be  induced  to  that  exercife  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  life  and  health  ;  nor  does  it  appear  with 
fufficient  evidence  that  the  human  race  are  deferted  by 
every  indinft  as  foon  as  their  rational  powers  are 
evolved.  It  feems  to  be  a  matter  of  faft  which  cannot, 
be  controverted,  that  women  have  an  indinftive  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  new-born  infants;  but  that  thefe, 
when  they  become  capable  of  didinguifhing  objedh, 
are  injlindively  attached  to  their  parents,  their  brothers, 
and  afters,  is  a  pofition  which,  though  it  may  be  true, 
feems  incapable  of  proof.  That  they  foon  appear  to 
be  fo  attached,  is  a  fa 61  which  we  believe  no  man  will 
deny  :  but  the  attachment  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  affociating  principle  operating  upon  that  defire  of 
happinefs  which  is  neceflarily  formed  as  foon  as  hap- 
pinefs  is  experienced.  (See  Passion.)  An  infant 
becomes  earlier  attached  to  its  nurfe  than  to  any  other 
perfon  ;  becaufe,  feeling  wants  which  fhe  fupplies,  the 
idea  of  enjoyment  becomes  foon  affociated  in  it3  mind 
with  the  perception  of  the  woman.  If  this  woman 
be  its  mother,  a  hady  obferver  immediately  attributes 
this  attachment  to  indin6l  dire6ling  the  infant  to  love 
its  parent ;  but  that  indin6l  has  here  no  place,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  well-known  fa6ls,  that  a  child  is  as  fond 
of  a  tender  nurfe,  though  no  relation,  as  of  the  mod 
affedlionate  mother ;  and  as  regardlefs  of  a  mother 
who  feldom  fees  it,  or  fees  it  with  indifference,  as  of 
any  other  perfon.  Nay,  we  have  feen  children  of  the 
fweeted  difpofitions  as  fond  of  the  maid  with  whom 
they  dept,  as  of  a  very  affe6lionate  parent  by  whom 
they  had  been  tenderly  nurfed  :  and  lure  no  man  will 
fay  that  this  could  be  indin6l ;  it  was  evidently  a  new 
affociation  of  the  idea  of  the  maid  with  the  greated 
happinefs  which  they  enjoyed  after  the  period  of  their 
fuckling  was  at  an  end. 

It  is  much  in  the  fame  way  that  children  acquire  arv 
attachment  to  their  brothers  and  fiders.  Brothers 
and  fiders  being  conflantly  together,  contiibute  to 
each  other’s  amufement :  hence  arifes  that  pleafure 
which  they  have  in  each  other’s  company,  and  the 
uneafinefs  which  they  feel  when  feparated.  This  ge¬ 
nerates  mutual  love  in  their  minds,  which  is  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  perpetual  injun6lions  of  their  parents  ;  for 
if  thefe  have  any  virtue  themfelves,  they  cannot  fail  to 
inculcate  the  duty  of  loving  each  other  on  their  tender 
offspring.  Benevolence,  thus  generated,  foon  extends 
to  their  daily  companions  ;  and  takes  a  wider  and  a 
wider  range  as  thefe  companions  are  multiplied,  and 
a «  children  advance  towards  the  date  of  manhood. 


Philan¬ 

thropy. 


New  obje6ls  then  piefent  themfelves  to  the  mind.  A 
man  foon  difeovers,  that,  as  he  is  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  his  happinefs  as  an  individual  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  on  the  profperity  of  the  whole.  Hence 
arifes  patrioufm,  and  that  pleafure  which  we  all  take 
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rhiUn.  in  the  eminence  of  our  countrymen.  But  the  prin- 
thropy,  cjpje  0f  benevolence  Hops  not  here.  He  whofe  mind 
Philemon.  .#  enxarged  by  a  liberal  education,  confiders  all  particu¬ 
lar  countries  a3  provinces  of  one  great  country  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  whole  globe  ;  and  all  mankind,  of 
courfe,  as  not  only  fhariug  the  fame  nature  with  him- 
Celf,  but  as  being  in  reality  his  feHoW-citizens  and 
brethren.  The  principles  of  religion,  if  he  be  a&uated 
by  them,  niuft  aid  thefe  reflexions,  and  make  him 
wifh  the  happinefs  of  all  who  {land  in  the  fame  relation 
with  himfelf  to  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world. 
This  is  philanthropy  ;  and  we  fee  how  it  may  fpring, 
by  the  great  law  of  afTociation,  from  defires  which, 
in  their  original  Hate*  cannot  be  cbnfidered  as  other 
than  felfifh.  It  is  a  calm  fentiment,  which  we  believe 
hardly  ever  rifes  to  the  warmth  of  affe&ion,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  the  heat  of  paflion. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  difpofed  to  controvert 
this  opinion,  or  to  fancy  it  degrading  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  we  will  not  enter  into  controverfy  with  them  ; 
we  only  beg  leave  to  afk,  whether  they  have  ever  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  good  fortune  of  a  ftranger  or  a  foreigner, 
or  regretted  his  iofs,  with  any  portion  of  thofe  feel¬ 
ings  which  they  have  frequently  experienced  on 
hearing  of  the  profperity  or  the  death  of  a  friend 
or  a  neighbour  ?  We  artfwer  candidly  for  our- 
felves,  that  we  feel  no  intereft  which  can  be  called 
paffton  or  aJjeSion  in  the  fortunes  of  a  native  of 
China;  and  yet  we  fholild  be  forry  to  think  that  our 
philanthropy  is  lefs  than  that  of  other  men.  A  Com¬ 
mon  clown,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  feldom  extends 
his  affe&ion  beyond  his  friends  and  neighbours  ;  and 
though,  from  having  often  heard  his  country  praifed, 
and  knowing  that  he  belongs  to  that  country,  he  would 
probably  be  offended  at  the  man  who  fhould  prefer 
another  to  it ;  yet  if  no  misfortune  befal  himfelf,  or 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  we  imagine  that  his  grief 
for  public  calamities  may  be  borne  with  patience.  In 
his  mind  no  fuch  affociations  have  been  formed  as 
comprife  the  good  of  a  country,  far  lefs  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  therefore  hi3  philanthropy  mull  be  confined 
to  a  very  limited  range.  We  doubt  not,  however, 
but  that  a3  opportunity  offers,  and  as  ciredmftances 
permit,  fuch  a  man  is  ready  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked  of  all  countries ;  not  indeed  from 
fentiments  of  affe&ion  either  innate  or  acquired,  but 
from  the  obvious  reflexion  that  he  is  hot  exempted 
from  thofe  calamities  which  have  befallen  them,  and 
from  a  ftill  higher  principle — a  fenfe  of  duty  to  that 
God  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  upon 
earth,  and  commanded  them  to  be  mutually  aiding  to 
each  other. 

PHILEMON,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  was  fon  to 
Damon,  and  cotempoury  with  Menander.  Any  ad¬ 
vantage  he  had  over  this  poet,  was  owing  lefs  to  his 
own  merit  than  to  the  intrigues  of  his  friends.  Plau¬ 
tus  has  imitated  his  comedy  du* Marchand,  He  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  died  laughing  on  feeing  his  afs  eat 
Tigs.  He  was  then  about  97  years  of  age.  His  fon, 
Philemon  the  younger,  was  alfo  the  author  of  54  co¬ 
medies,  of  which  there  are  ftill  extant  fome  confider- 
*ble  fragments  dolleded  by  Grotius.  Thefe  clearly 
prove  that  he  was  not  a  poet  of  the  firft  rank.  He 
Honrifhed  about  the  year  274  before  our  Saviour. 

Phjl-emoh,  was  a  rich  citizen  of  Coloffae  in  Phrygia. 


He  was  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  with  Appia  Phiku* 
his  wife,  by  Epaphra3  the  difciple  of  St  Paul ;  for  .  (I 
St  Paul  himfelf  did  not  preach  at  Coloffse,  Coloft.  if. 

I.  Perhaps  we  fhculd  have  known  nothing  of  St  Phi¬ 
lemon,  had  it  not  been  on  the  account  of  his  flave  O- 
nefnnus,  who  having  robbed  him,  and  run  away  from 
him,  came  to  Rome,  where  he  found  St  Paul,  and  was 
very  ferviceable  to  him.  St  Paul  converted  him.  baptized 
him,  and  fent  him  back  to  his  mailer  Philemon;  to 
whom  he  wrote  a  letter  ftiil  extant,  and  which  paffes 
for  a  roafterpiece  of  that  kind  of  eloquence,  natural, 
lively,  ftrong,  and  pathetic,  that  was  peculiar  to  St 
Paul.  Philemon  (t.  2.)  had  .made  a  church  of  his 
houfe,  and  all  hi3  domeftics,  aa  well  as  himfelf,  were 
of  the  houfehold  of  faith.  His  charity,  liberality,  and 
compafilon,  were  a  fure  refuge  to  ail  that  were  in  df- 
ftrefs.  The  Apoftoiical  Conftitutions  lay,  that  St 
Paul  made  him  bifhop  of  Coloflk  ;  but  the  Menata 
infinuate,  that  he  went  to  Gaza  in  Paleftine,  of  which 
he  was  the  apoftle  and  firft  bifhop.  From  thence  he 
returned  to  ColofTse,  where  he  fnffered  martyrdom 
with  Appia  his  wife,  in  the  time  of  Nero.  They  re¬ 
late  feverel  particulars  of  his  martyrdom,  and  fay, 
that  his  body  remained  at  Coloffae,  where  it  performed 
feveral  miracles. 

PHILETAS,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  of 
the  ifiand  of  Cos,  flourifhed  under  Philip  and  Alex4 
andei  the  Great,  and  was  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Phi* 
ladelphus.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  Elegies,  Epi* 
grams,  and  other  works,  which  have  not  come  down 
to  u3.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Ovid  and 
Propertius,  as  one  of  the  beft  poets  of  his  age.  Elian 
reports  a  very  improbable  ftory  of  him,  namely,  i  that 
his  body  was  fo  flender  and  feeble,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  have  fome  lead  in  his  pockets,  to  prevent  him  from 
being  carried  away  by  the  wind.” 

PHILETUS.  St  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy  (2Tim. 
ii.  t6,  17,  18.)  in  the  65th  year  of  Chrift,  and  a  little 
while  before  his  own  martyrdom,  fpeaks  thus  t  “  But 
(hun  profane  and  vain  babblings,  for  they  will  increafe 
unto  more  ungodlinefs.  And  their  word  will  eat  as 
doth  a  canker  ;  of  whom  is  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  ; 
who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  faying,  that  the 
refurre&ion  is  patl  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith 
of  fome.”  We  have  nothing  very  certain  concerning 
Philetus  ;  for  we  make  but  fmall  account  of  what  is 
read  in  the  falfe  Abdias,  in  the  life  of  St  James  ma¬ 
jor,  even  fuppofing '  this  author  had  not  put  the  name 
of  Philetus  inftead  of  Phygellus.  This  is  the  fub- 
ftance  of  what  is  found  in  Abdias.  St  James  the  fon 
of  Zebedee,  paffing  through  the  fynagogues  of  Judea 
and  Samaria,  preached  everywhere  the  faith  ©f  Jefus 
Chrift.  Hermogenes  and  Philetus  flrenuoufly  oppo- 
fed  him,  affirming,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  not  the  Mef- 
fiah.  Hermogenes  Was  a  notable  magician,  and  Phi¬ 
letus  was  his  difciple,  who  being  converted,  was  de- 
firous  to  bring  his  mafter  to  St  James  j  but  Hermo- 
genes  bound  him  up  fo  by  his  magic  art,  that  he  could 
not  come  at  the  apoftle*  Philetus  found  means  to 
make  St  James  acquainted  with  what  had  happened 
to  him  ;  upon  which  St  James  unbound  him,  and  Phi¬ 
letus  came  to  him.  Hermogenes  perceiving  how  in* 
efFe&ual  his  art  was  againlt  the  faint,  became  himfelf 
a  convert  as  well  as  Philetus. 

PH1LIBEG,  is  a  little  plaid,  called  alfo  Hit,  and 
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tt  a  fort  of  fliort  petticoat  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees, 

~  worn  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  It  is  a  modern  fab’ 
(litute  for  the  lower  part  of  the  plaid,  being  found  to 
be  kfs  cumberfome,  efpecially  in  time  of  a£ion,  when 
the  Highlanders  ufed  to  tuck  their  brechdan  into  their 
girdle.  Almoft  all  of  them  have  a  great  pouch  of  bad¬ 
ger  and  other  (kins,  with  taflels  dangling  before,  in 
which  they  keep  their  tobacco  and  money. 

PHILIP,  folder-brother  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs 
( 1  Mace.  vi.  14,  &  55.  2  Macc.  ix.  29.),  was  a  Phrygian 
by  birth,  and  very  much  in  Antiochus’s  favour.  This 
prince  made  him  governor  of  Jerufalem  (2  Macc.  viii. 

8.  v.  22.)  where  he  committed  many  outrages  upon  the 
Jews,  to  force  them  to  forfake  their  religion.  Seeing 
that  Apollonius  and  Seron  were  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  he  fent  for  new  fuccour3  to  Ptolemy  go¬ 
vernor  of  Ccelo-Syria,  who  fent  him  Gorgias  and  Ni- 
canor  with  a  powerful  army.  Some  time  after,  An- 
tiochus  going  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  extort  money 
from  the  people,  Philip  went  along  with  him  ;  and 
Antiochus  finding  himfelf  near  his  end  (1  Macc.  vi. 

14.)  made  him  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  his  dia¬ 
dem  into  his  hands,  his  royal  cloak,  and  his  ring,  that 
he  might  render  them  to  his  fon  the  young  Antio¬ 
chus  Eupator.  But  Lyfias  having  taken  poffeffion  of 
the  government  in  the  name  of  young  Eupator,  who 
was  but  a  child,  Philip  not  being  able  to  cope  with 
him,  durft  not  return  into  Syria  ;  but  he  went  into 
^gypt>  carrying  the  body  of  Epiphanes  along  with 
him,  there  to  implore  affiftance  from  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor  againft  Lyfias  the  ufurper  of  the  government 
of  Syria.  The  year  following,  while  Lyfias  was  bufy 
in  the  war  carrying  on  againft  the  Jews,  Philip  got 
into  Syria,  and  took  pofTeflion  of  Antioch  :  but  Ly¬ 
fias  returning  into  the  country,  with  great  diligence, 
retook  Antioch,  and  put  Philip'to  death,  who  was 
taken  in  the  city. 

Philip  the  apoftk  was  a  native  of  Bethfaida  in 
’Galilee.  Jefus  Chrift  having  feen  him,  faid  to  him, 

Follow  me,”  John  i.  43,  44,  &c.  Philip  follow¬ 
ed  him  ;  and  foon  after  finding  Nathanael,  Philip  faid 
to  him,  “  We  have  found  the  Mefiiah,  of  whom  Mo* 
fes  and  the  prophets- have  fpoken,  Jefus  of  Nazareth, 
the  fon  of  Jofeph.”  Nathanael  afked  him,  “  Can  any 
thing  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  To  which  Philip 
replied,  ‘‘  Come  and  fee.”  Then  he  brought  Natha¬ 
nael  to  Jefus,  and  they  went  with  him  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Cana  in  Galilee.  St  Philip  was  called  at  the 
very  beginning  of  our  Saviour’s  million  ;  and  when 
Jefus  Chrift  was  about  to  feed  the  5000  that  followed 
him  (Lukevi.  13.  Mat.  x.*2.  John  vi.  5 — 7.),  he  afked 
St  Philip,  only  to  prove  him,  whence  bread  might  be 
bought  for  fuch  a  multitude  of  people  ?  Philip  anfwered, 
that  200  penny-worth  of  bread  would  not  be  fufticient 
for  every  one  to  tafte  a  little.  Some  Gentiles,  having 
a  curiofity  to  fee  Jefus  Chrift,  a  little  before  his  paf- 
fion,  they  addreffed  themfelves  to  St  Philip  (Johnxii. 

21,  22.),  who  mentioned  it  to  St  Andrew,  and  thefe 
tw©  to  Chrift.  At  the  laft  fupper,  Philip  defired  our 
Saviour,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  fhow  them  the 
Father,  being  all  that  they  defired  (Johnxiv.  8—  10.) 

But  Jefus  told  them,  that  feeing  the  Son  they  law  the 
Father  alfo.  This  is  all  we  find  concerning  Philip  in 
the  gofpel. 

The  upper  Afia  fell  to  this  apoftle’s  lot,  wnere  he 
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took  great  pains  in  planting  the  gofpel,  and  by  his 
preaching  and  miracles  made  many  converts.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  came  to  Hierapolfs  in  Phry¬ 
gia,  a  city  very  much  addi&ed  to  idolatry,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  worfhip  of  a  ferpent  of  a  prodigious 
bignefs.  St  Philip  by  his  prayers  procured  the  death, 
or  at  lea  it  the  difappearing,  of  this  monfter,  and  con¬ 
vinced  its  worfhippers  of  the  abfurdity  of  paying  di¬ 
vine  honours  to  fuch  odious  creatures.  But  the  ma¬ 
gnates,  enraged  at  Philip’s  fuccefs,  imprifoned  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  feverely  fcourged,  and  then  put 
to  death,  which  fome  fay  was  by  crucifixion  ;  others  by 
hanging  him  up  againft  a  pillar.  St  Philip  is  generally 
reckoned  among  the  married  apoftles;  and  it  is  faid  he 
had  three  daughters,  two  whereof  preferved  their  vir¬ 
ginity,  and  died  at  Hierapolis ;  the  third,  having  led  a 
very  fpiritual  fife,  died  at  Ephefus.  He  left  behind  him 
no  writings.  The  gofpel  under  his  name  was  forged  by 
the  Gnoftics,  to  countenance  their  bad  principles  and 
worfe  praftices.  The  Chriftian  church  obferves  the  fefti- 
vh!  of  this  faint,  together  with  that  of  St  James,  on  the 
firfl  day  of  May.  Eufeb.  lib.  iii.  c.  30. 

Ph  ilip,  the  fecond  of  the  feven  deacons,  was  chpfen 
by  the^apoftles  after  our  Saviour’s  refurreftion.  (  A&s  vi. 
5‘)  This  deacon,  they  fay,  was  of  Ccefarea  in  Pale- 
fline.  It  is  certain  that  his  daughters  lived  in  this 
city  (A£s  xxi.  8,^  9.)  After  the  death  of  St  Ste¬ 
phen,  all  the  Chriftians,  excepting  the  apoftles,  ha¬ 
ving  left  Jerusalem,  and  being  difperfed  in  feveral 
places,  St  Philip  went  to  preach  at  Samaria  (id.  viii. 
1,  2,  &c.),  where  he  performed  feveral  miracles,  and 
converted  many  perfons.  He  baptifed  them  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  only  a  deacon,  he  could  not  confer  on  them  the 
Holy  Glioft.  Wherefore  having  made  known  to  the 
apoftles  at  Jerufalem,  that  Samaria  had  received  the 
word  of  God,  Peter  and  John  came  thither,  and  the 
Samaritans  that  were  converted  received  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  St  Philip  was  probably  at  Samaria  when  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  fouth 
part  of  the  country,  in  the  road  that  leads  from  Je¬ 
rufalem  to  old  Gaza.  Philip  obeyed,  and  there  met 
with  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  belonging  to  Queen  Can¬ 
dace,  who  had  the  care  of  her  revenues,  and  had  been 
at  Jerufalem  to  worfhip  God  there  (id.  viii.  26,  27, 
&c.)  He  was  then  returning  into  hjs  own  country, 
and  was  reading  the  prophet  lfaiah  as  he  went  along 
in  his  chariot.  Philip,  hearing  the  eunuch  reading 
the  prophet  lfaiah,  faid  to  him,  Do  you  underftand 
what  you  read  ?  The  eunuch  replied,  How  fhould  I 
underftand,  except  fomefeody  explain  it  to  me  ?  He 
defired  Philip  therefore  to  come  and  fit  down  by  him 
in  the  chariot.  The  paflage  the  eunuch  was  reading 
is  this,  “  He  was  led  as  a  fheep  to  the  flaughter, 
and  like  a  lamb  dumb  before  his  (hearer,  fo  he 
opened  not  his  mouth.”  The  eunuch  then  fays  to 
Philip,  Pray,  whom  does  the  piophet  fpeak  of 
in  this  place?  Is  it  of  himfelf,  or  of  fome  other? 
Then  Philip  began  to  inftru£  him  concerning  Jefus 
Chrift.  And  having  gone  on  together,  they  came  to  a 
fountain;  when  the  eunuch  faid  to  Philip,  Here  is  wa¬ 
ter,  what  hinders  me  from  being  baptized  ?  Philip 
told  him  that  he  might  be  fo,  if  he  believed  with  all 
his  heart.  He  replied,  I  believe  that  Jefu3  Chrift  is 
the  fon  of  God.  He  then  ordered  the  chariot  to  flop, 
and  they  both  alighted  and  went  down  into  the  wa- 
3  N  ter, 
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Philip,  ter,  where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  Being  come 
out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  took  away 
Philip,  and  the  eunuch  faw  no  more  of  him.  But 
Philip  was  found  again  at  Azotus,  and  he  preached 
the  go fpel  in  all  the  cities  he  paffed  through,  till  he 
arrived  at  Caefarea  in  Paleftme.  After  this,  the  fcnp- 
ture  does  not  inform  us  of  any  particulars  relating  to 
Philip.  The  modern  Greeks  fay  that  he  went  to 
Tralles  in  Afia,  where  he  founded  a  church,  of  which 
he  was  the  apoftle  and  bifhop  ;  and  where  he  reded  in 
peace,  after  performing  many  miracles.  The  Latins, 
on  the  contrary,  fay  that  he  died  at  Casftrea,  and 
that  three  of  his  daughters  were  there  buried  with  him. 

It  is  thought,  that  the  eunuch  converted  by  St 
Philip  was  tht  firft  apoftle  of  the  Ethiopians ;  and  that 
the  Abyflines  boafl  of  having  received  the  Chriftian 
faith  from  him. 

Philip  II.  was  the  4th  foa  of  Amvntas,  king  of 
I.  empt  ier e  t  Macedonia.  He  was  feut  to  Thebes  as  an  hoftage  by 
JbiUhtheca  his  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  Epa- 
U.tjftca.  m;nolI(jaey  aiid  ftudied  with  the  greateft  care  the  man¬ 
ners  and  the  purfuitb  of  the  Greeks.  He  difeovered,  fiom 
his  earliefc  years,  that  quicknefs  of  genius  and  greatnefs 
of  courage  which  afterwards  procured  him  fo  great  a 
name  and  fuch  powerful  enemies.  He  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia;  and  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas  he 
afe ended  the  throne  as  guardian  and  protedlor  of  the 
youthful  years  of  his  nephew.  Plis  ambition,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  difeovered  itfelf,  and  he  made  himfelf  in¬ 
dependent  about  the  year  360  before  Chrift.  The 
valour  of  a  prudent  general,  and  the  policy  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  ftatefman,  feemed  requifite  to  enfure  his 
power.  The  neighbouring  nations,  ridiculing  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  the  new  king  of  Macedonia,  ap¬ 
peared  in  arms  ;  but  Philip  foon  convinced  them  of 
their  error.  Unable  to  meet  them  as  yet  in  the  field 
of  battle,  he  fufpended  their  fury  by  prefents,  and 
foon  turned  his  arms  againft  Amphipolis,  a  colony 
tributary  to  the  Athenians.  Amphipolis  was  con¬ 
quered,  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia;  and 
Philip  meditated  no  lefs  than  the  deftiu&ion  of  a  re¬ 
public  which  had  rendered  itfelf  fo  formidable  to  the 
reft  of  Greece,  and  had  even  claimed  fnbmifiicn  from 
the  princes  of  Macedonia.  His  defigna,  however, 
vveie  as  yet  immature;  and  before  he  could  make  A- 
thens  an  objeft  of  conqueft,  the  Thracians  and  the 
Illyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  a  Thracian  colony,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Philippi ,  and  from  which  he  received  the 
greateft  advantages  on  account  of  the  golden  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe  made  it  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  capture.  He  fettled  in  it  a  number  of  workmen, 
and  was  the  firft  who  caufed  gold  to  be  coined  in  his 
own  name.  He  employed  his  wealth  in  procuring 
lpies  and  partifans  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Greece, 
and  in  making  conquefts  without  the  aid  of  arms.  It 
was  at  the  fiege  of  Methone  in  Thrace  that  Philip  had 
the  misfortune  to  receive  a  wound  in  his  right  eye 
from  the  ftroke  of  an  arrow,  in  the  midft  of  his  po¬ 
litical  profperity,  Philip  did  not  negledl  the  honour 
of  hi3  family.  He  married  Olympias  the  daughter 
of  Neoptoleraus,  king  of  the  Molofli;  and  when,  fome 
time  after,  he  became  father  of  Alexander,  the  mo¬ 
narch,  confcious  of  the  ineftimable  advantages  which 
arife  from  the  leffons,  the  example,  and  conversion 


of  a  learned  and  virtuous  preceptor,  wrote  a  letter  with  Philip, 
his  own  hand  to  the  philofopher  Ariftotle,  and  beg- 
ged  him  to  retire  from  his  ufual  purfuits,  and  to  de¬ 
dicate  hie  whole  time  to  the  inftruflion  of  the  young 
prince.  Every  thing  feemed  now  to  eonfpire  to  his 
aggrandizement;  and  hiftorians  have  obferved  that  Phi¬ 
lip  received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three  things 
which  could  gratify  the  moil  unbounded  am  tion,  and 
flatter  the  hopes  of  the  moft  afpiring  monarch  :  the 
birth  of  a  Ton,  an  honourable  crown  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  a  victory  over  the  barbarians  ot  Illyricum. 

But  all  thefe  increafed  rather  than  fatiated  his  ambi¬ 
tion  :  he  declared  his  inimical  fentiments  againft  the 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece* 
by  laying  fiege  to  Olynthus,  a  phee  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  litnation  and  confequence,  would  prove 
moft  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  the  Athenians,  and 
moft  advantageous  to  the  intrigues  and  military  ope¬ 
rations  of  every  Macedonian  prince.  The  Athenians* 
roufed  by  the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes,  fent  17  vef- 
fels  and  2000  men  to  the  afliftance  of  Olynthus;  but 
the  money  of  Philip  prevailed  over  all  their  efforts. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  citizens  fuffered  themfelves 
to  be  bribed  by  the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus 
furrendcred  to  the  enemy,  and  was  inftantly  reduced 
to  ruins.  Philip  foon  after  defeated  the  Athenians* 
and  made  a  great  number  of  them  prifoners,  whom  he 
difmiffed  without  ranforn.  Of  this  viftory,  the  fruit 
of  that  excellent  difeipline  which  he  had  eftablifhed 
in  his  army,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  had  the  princi¬ 
pal  honour.  This  was  a  body  of  infantry  heavily  arm¬ 
ed,  confiding  commonly  of  16,000  men,  who  had  each 
of  them  a  fhield  fix  feet  high  and  a  pike  21  feet  long. 

(See  Phalanx).  The  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  efpe* 
daily  his  generofity  after  vi&ory,  made  his  alliance 
and  a  peace  a  defirable  object  to  the  people  of  Athens; 
and  as  both  parties  were  inclined  to  this  meafure,  it 
was  concluded  without  delay.  His  fucceffes  were  as 
great  in  every  part  of  Greece  :  he  was  declared  head 
of  the  Amphidtyonic  council,  and  was  entrufted  with 
the  care  of  the  facred  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  If 
he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  it  was  only  to  add  frefh 
laurels  to  his  crown,  by  vi&ories  over  his  enemies  in 
Illyricum  and  Theffaly.  By  affuming  the  mafic  of 
a  moderator  and  peace-maker,  he  gained  confidence  ; 
and  in  attempting  to  prote&the  Peloponnefians  againfl 
the  incroaching  power  of  Sparta,  he  rendered  his 
caufe  popular;  and  by  ridiculing  the  infults  that  were 
offered  to  his  perfon  as  he  paffed  through  Corinth,  he 
difplayed  to  the  wmrld  his  moderation  and  philofophic 
virtues.  In  his  attempts  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
Euboea,  Philip  was  unfuccefsful ;  and  Phocion,  who 
defpifed  his  gold  as  well  a3  his  meannefs,  obliged  him 
to  evacuate  an  ifland  whofe  inhabitants  were  as  infen- 
fible  to  the  charms  of  money  as  they  were  unmoved 
at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  bold  efforts  of  a  vi¬ 
gilant  enemy.  From  Euboea  he  turned  his  arms  againfl 
the  Scythians ;  but  the  advantages  he  obtained  over 
this  indigent  nation  were  inconfiderable,  and  he  again 
made  Greece  an  obje£  of  plunder  and  rapine.  He 
advanced  far  in  Boeotia,  and  a  general  engagement 
was  fought  at  Chseronea.  The  fight  wa3  long  and 
bloody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  victory.  His  beha¬ 
viour  after  the  battle  refle6b  great  difgrace  upon  him 
as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch.  In  the  hour  of  feftivi- 
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Philip,  ty,  and  during  the  entertainment  which  he  had  given 
to  celebrate  the  trophies  he  had  won,  Philip  fallied 
from  his  camp,  and  with  the  inhumanity  of  a  brute, 
he  infulted  the  bodies  of  the  flain,  and  exulted  over 
the  calamities  of  the  prifoners  of  war.  His  infolence, 
however,  was  checked,  when  Demades,  one  of  the  A- 
thenian  captives,  reminded  him  of  his  meannefs,  by  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Why  do  you,  O  king,  aX  the  part  of  a 
Therfites,  when  you  can  reprefent  with  fo  much  dig¬ 
nity  the  elevated  character  of  an  Agamemnon  ?”  The 
reproof  was  felt;  Demadcs  received  his  liberty;  and 
Philip  learned  how  to  gain  popularity  even  among  his 
fallen  enemies,  by  relieving  their  wants  and  eafing 
their  diftrefles.  At  the  battle  of  Chseronea  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Greece  was  extinguifhed ;  and  Philip,  un¬ 
able  to  find  new  enemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  en¬ 
terprises,  and  meditated  new  conquefts.  He  was  no¬ 
minated  general  of  the  Greeks  againft  the  Perfians, 
and  was  called  upon  as  well  from  inclination  as  duty 
to  revenge  thofe  injuries  which  Greece  had  fuffered 
from  the  invafions  of  I)arius  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he 
was  flopped  in  the  midfl  of  his  warlike  preparations, 
being  ftabbed  by  Paufanias  as  he  entered  the  theatre 
fit  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleo¬ 
patra.  This  murder  has  given  rife  to  many  reflexions 
upon  the  caufes  which  produced  it ;  and  tmny  who 
confider  the  "  recent  repudiation  of  Olympias  and 
the  refentment  of  Alexander,  are  apt  to  inveftigate 
the  caufes  of  hi3  death  in  the  bofom  of  hi3  family. 
The  ridiculous  honours  which  Olympias  paid  to  her 
hufband’s  murderer  flrengthened  the  fufpicion  ;  yet 
Alexander  declared  that  he  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Perfla  <0  revenge  his  father’s  death  upon  the  Perfian 
fatrapsand  priuces,  by  whofe  immediate  intrigues  the 
aflaflination  had  been  committed.  The  charaXer  of 
Philip  is  that  of  a  fagacious,  artful,  prudent,  and  in¬ 
triguing  monarch :  he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  batile, 
eloquent  and  difiimulatfng  at  home,  and  he  poflefled 
the  wonderful  art  of  changing  his  conduX  according 
to  the  difpofkion  and  caprice  of  mankind,  without 
ever  altering  his  purpofe,  or  lofing  fight  of  his  ambi¬ 
tions  aims.  He  poflefled  much  perfeverance,  and  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans  he  was  always  vigorous.  He 
had  tl .  t  eloquence  which  is  infpired  by  ftrong  paf- 
fions.  The  hand  of  an  aflaffin  prevented  him  from 
atchieving  the  boldefl  and  the  moll  extenfive  of  his  un¬ 
dertakings;  and  he  might  have  acquired  as  m3ny  laurels, 
and  conquered  as  many  nations,  as  his  fon  Alexander 
did  in  the  fucceeding  reign;  and  the  kingdom  of  Perfia 
might  have  been  added  to  the  Macedonian  empire,  per¬ 
haps  with  greater  moderation, with  more  glory, and  with 
more  lafling  advantages.  The  private  charaXer  ^of  Phi¬ 
lip  1  ies  open  to  cenfure,  and  raifes  indignation.  The  ad¬ 
mirer  of  his  virtues  is  difgufted  to  find  him  among  the 
moft  abandoned  proflitutcs,  and  difgracing  himfelf  by 
the  mod  unnatural  crimes  and  lafeivious  indulgences 
which  can  make  even  the  moft  debauched  and  the  moft 
profligate  to  blufh.  He  was  murdered  m  the  47th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  reign,  about  336  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  His  reign  is  become  uncom¬ 
monly  interefling,  and  his  adminiftratioii  a  matter  of 
inftniXion.  He  is  the  firft  monarch  whofe  life  and 
aXions  are  deferred  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  hifto- 
rical  faith  Xilnefs.  Philip  was  the  father  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by  Olympias  ;  he 
had  alfo  by  Audaca  an  Illyrian,  Cyna,  who  married 


Amyntas  the  fon  of  Perdiccas,  Philip’s  elder  brother ;  Philip, 
by  Nicafipolis  a  ThefTalian,  Nicaea,  who  married  Caf-  v*“ 
far.der;  by  Philsena  a  Lariflasan  dancer,  Aridsetis,  who 
reigned  fome  time  after  Alexander’s  death  ;  by  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  niece  of  Attalus,  Caranus  and  Europa,  who 
Were  both  murdered  by  Olympias;  and  Ptolemy,  the 
firft  king  of  Egypt,  by  Arfinoe,  who  in  the  firft  month 
of  her  pregnancy  w<;s  marri  d  to  Lagus.  Of  the 
many  memorable  aXions  and  fayings  reported  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  of  this  prince,  the  following  are  the  moft  re¬ 
markable.  Being  prefent  at  the  fide  of  fome  captives, 
in  an  indecent  poilure,  one  of  them  informed  him  of 
it ;  “  Set  this  man  at  liberty  (fays  Philip),  I  did  not 
know  that  he  was  my  friend.”  Being  folicited  to  fa¬ 
vour  a  lord  of  his  court,  who  wa3  like  to  lofe  his 
charaXer  by  a  juft  but  fevere  fentence,  Ph'l-p  refufed 
to  hearken  to  the  foiicitation,  and  added,  “  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  that  he  be  difgraced  than  myfelf.”  A  poor  wo¬ 
man  was  importuning  him  to  do  her  juftice;  and  as 
he  fent  her  away  from  day  to  day,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  had  no  time  to  attend  to  her  petition,  fhe  faid 
to  him  with  fome  warmth,  “  Ceafe  then  to  be  a 
king.”  Philip  felt  all  the  force  of  this  reproof,  and 
immediately  gave  her  fatisfaXion. — Another  woman 
came  to  afk  jut! ice  of  him  as  he  was  going  out  from 
a  great  entertainment,  and  was  condemned.  “  I  ap¬ 
peal  (exclaimed  fhe)  i”  “  And  to  whom  do  you  ap¬ 
peal  (faid  the  king  to  her)?”  “  To  Philip  faffing.”  This 
anfwer  opened  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,  who  retraX- 
ed  his  fentence.  If  he  poflefled  any  virtue,  it  was 
principally  that  of  fuffering  injuries  with  patience. 
Democharus,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  furname 
of  Parrhefajles ,  on  account  of  his  exceflive  petulance 
of  tongue,  was  one  of  the  deputies  whom  the  Athe¬ 
nians  fent  to  this  monarch.  Philip,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  audience,  begged  the  ambafladors  to  tell  him, 

«  if  he  could  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  Athenians 
to  which  Democharus  gave  an  infolent  return,  which 
he  forgave.  Having  learned  that  fome  Athenian  am- 
bafladors  charged  him,  in  full  affembly,  with  atrocious 
calumnies  :  “  I  am  under  great  obligations  (faid  he) 
to  thofe  gentlemen,  for  I  fhall  hencefcr  wards  be  fo  cir- 
cumfpeX  in  my  words  and  aXions,  that  I  fhail  con- 
viX  them  of  falfehood.”  One  faying  of  Philip,  which 
does  him  lefs  honour  than  thofe  we  have  before-men¬ 
tioned,  was,  Let  us  amufe  children  with  playthings, 
and  m-_n  with  oaths.”  This  abominable  maxim,  which 
was  the  foul  and  fpring  of  his  politics,  gave  rife  to 
the  obfervation,  4<  That  he  was  in  full  lengthy  what 
Louis  XI.  afterwards  was  in  miniature.”  It  is  well 
known  that  Philip  had  a  perfon  about  him,  who  call¬ 
ed  out  at  times,  “  Philip,  remember  that  thou  art  mor¬ 
tal  but  whether  we  fhould  place  this  to  the  account 
of  his  pride  or  his  humility,  it  is  difficult  to  fay. 

Philip  V.  was  king  of  Macedonia,  and  fon  of  De- 
metrius.  His  infancy,  at  the  death  of  hia  father,  was 
proteXed  by  Antigonus,  one  ot  his  friends,  who  a- 
feended  the  throne,  and  reigned  for  J  2  years,  with  the 
title  of  Independent  monarch .  When  Antigonus  died, 

Philip  recovered  his  father’s  throne,  though  only  15 
years  of  age,  and  he  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  boMnefs  and  his  ambitious  views.  .He  came  to 
the  throne  in  ihe  year  220  before  our  Saviour,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  rendered  glorious  by  the 
conquefh  of  Aratus;  a  general  who  was  as  eminent  for 
his  love  of  juftice  as  his  /kill  in  war.  But  fo  virtuous 
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a  chara&er  could  hardly  fail  to  be  difagreeahle  to  a  pretended  prophecy  of  one  of  the 
~  prince  who  wanted  to  indulge  himfelf  in  every  fpecies 
of  diffipation  and  vice  :  and  indeed  his  cruelty  to  him 
foon  difplayed  his  character  in  its  true  light  ;  for  to 
the  gratification  of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagant 
propenfity,  he  had  the  meahnefs  to  facrifice  this  faith¬ 
ful  and  virtuous  Athenian.  Not  fatisfied  with  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  afpired  to  become  the 
friend  of  Annibal,  and  wifhed  to  fhare  with  him  the 
fpoils  which  the  diftreftes  and  continual  lofs  of  the 
Romans  feemed  foon  to  promife.  But  his  expe&ations 
were  fruftrated  ;  the  Romans  difeovered  his  intrigues  ; 
and  though  weakened  by  the  valour  and  artifice  of  the 
Carthaginian,  yet  they  were  foon  enabled  to  meet  him 
in  the  field  of  battle.  The  conful  Lasvinus  entered 
without  delay  his  territories  of  Macedonia  ;  and  after 
he  had  obtained  a  vi&ory  over  him  near  Apollonia, 
and  reduced  his  fleet  to  afhes,  he  compelled  him  to 
fue  for  peace.  This  peaceful  difpofition  was  not  per¬ 
manent  ;  and  when  the  Romans  difeovered  that  he 
bad  afii’fted  their  formidable  enemy  Annibal  with  men 
and  money,  they  appoined  T.  Q^Flaminius  to  punifh 
his  perfidy,  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  Ro¬ 
man  conful,  with  his  ufual  expedition,  invaded  Mace¬ 
donia;  and  in  a  general  engagement,  which  was  fought 
near  Cynocephale,  the  hoftile  army  was  totally  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  the  monarch  faved  his  life  with  difficulty  by 
hying  from  the  field  of  battle.  Defticute  of  refources, 
without  friends  either  at  home  or  abroad,  Philip  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and 
to  demand  peace  by  his  ambafladors.  It  was  granted 
with  difficulty  ;  the  terms  were  humiliating  ;  but  the 
poverty  of  Philip  obliged  him  to  accept Yhe  conditions, 
however  difavantageous  and  degrading  to  his  dignity. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  public  calamaties,  the  peace  of 
his  family  was  diflurbed  ;  and  Perfes,  the  eldeft  of  his 
fons  by  a  concubine,  raifed  (editions  againft  his  brother 
Demetrius,  whole  condefcenfion  and  humanity  had 
gained  popularity  among  the  Macedonians,  and  who 
from  his  refidence  at  Rome,  as  an  hoftage,  had  gain¬ 
ed  the  good  graces  of  the  fenate,  and  by  the  modefly 
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and  innocence  of  his  manners  had  obtained  forgive 
nefs  from  that  venerable  body  for  the  hoftilities  of  his 
father.  Philip  liflened  with  too  much  avidity  to  the 
falfe  accufations  of  Perfes  ;  and  when  lie  heard  it  avert¬ 
ed  that  Demetrius  wifhed  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  he  no 
longer  hefitated  to  punifh  with  death  fo  unworthy  and 
-fo  ungrateful  a  fon.  No  fooner  was  Demetrius  facii- 
ficed  to  credulity,  than  Philip  became  convinced  of  his 
cruelty  and  rafhnefs  ;  and  to  punifh  the  perfidy  of  Per¬ 
fes,  he  attempted  to  make  Antigonus,  another  foil,  his 
fucceffor  on  the  Macedonian  throne.  But  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  executing  his  purpofe  by  death,  in  the 
42d  year  of  his  reign,  178  years  before  the  Chriftian 
tra.  The  afiaffin  of  Demetrius  fucceeded  his  father, 
and  with  the  fame  ambition,  with  the  fame  rafhnefs 
and  oppreffion,  renewed  the  war  againft  the  Romans, 
till  his  empire  was  deftroyed,  and  Macedonia  became  a 
Roman  province.  Philip  has  been  compared  with 
his  great  anceftor  of  the  fame  name  ;  but  though  they 
poflefled  the  fame  virtues,  the  fame  ambition,  and 
were  tainted  with  the  fame  vices,  yet  the  father  of  A- 
Iexander  was  more  fagacious  and  more  intriguing, 
and  the  fon  of  Demetrius  was  more  fufpicious,  moie 
cruel,  and  more  implacable  5  and,  according  to  the 
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was  indebted  to  one  Philip  for  her  rife  and  confe- v" 
quence  among  nations,  and  under  another  Philip  fhe 
lamented  the  lofs  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her 
dignity. 

Philip  (M.  Julius),  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  ob- 
feure  family  in  Arabia,  irom  whence  he  was  furnamed 
Arabian .  From  the  loweft  rank  in  the  army  he  gra¬ 
dually  rofe  to  the  highefl  offices  ;  and  when  he  was 
made  general  of  the  pretorian  guards,  he  affalfinated 
Gordian,  to  make  himfelf  emperor.  To  fecure  him- 
feif  on  the  imperial  throne,  he  left  Mefopotamia  a 
prey  to  the  continual  invafions  of  the  Perfians,  and 
hurried  to  Rome,  where  his  ele&ion  was  univerfally 
approved  by  the  fenate  and  the  Roman  people.  Phi¬ 
lip  rendered  his  caufe  popular  by  his  liberality  and 
profufion  ;  and  it  added  much  to  his  fplendor  and  dig* 
liity,  that  the  Romans  during  his  reign  commemora¬ 
ted  the  foundation  of  their  city  ;  a  folemnity  which 
was  obferved  but  once  every  100  years,  and  which 
was  celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  magnificence* 
than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The  people  were 
entertained  with  games  and  *fpe&acles  ;  the  theatre  of. 
Pompey  was  fuccefiively  crowded  during  three  days 
and  three  nights  ;  and  2000  gladiators  bled  in  the  cir¬ 
cus  at  once,  for  the  amufement  and  plehfure  of  a  ga- 
zung  populace.  His  ufurpation,  however,  was  (hort. 
Philip  was  defeated  by  Decius,  who  had  proclaimed 
himfelf  emperor  in  Pannonia;  and  he  was  aflafilnated 
by  his  own  foldiers  near  Verona,  in  the  45th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  5th  of  his  reign.  His  fon,  who 
bore  the  fame  name,  and  who  had  (hared  with  him 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  alfo  maffacred  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother.  Young  Philip  was  then  in  the  12th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented  in  him  the 
lofs  of  riling  talents,  of  natuial  humanity,  and  endear¬ 
ing  virtues> 

Philip,  a  native  of  Acarnania,  phyfician  to  A- 
lexander  the  Great.  When  that  monarch  had  been 
fuddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing  in  the  Cydnns,  Phi¬ 
lip  undertook  to  remove  the  complaint,  when  the  reft 
of  the  phyfician s  believed  that  all  medical  affiftance 
would  be  ineffe&ual.  But  as  he  was  preparing  his 
medicine,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio, 
in  which  he  was  advifed  to  beware  of  his  phyfician 
Philip,  as  he  had  confpired  againft  his  life.  The 
monarch  was  alarmed ;  and  when  Philip  prefented  him 
the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Parmenio’s  letter  to  perufe, 
and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  The  ferenity  and 
compofure  of  Philip’s  countenance,  as  he  read  the 
letter,  removed  every  fufpicion  from  Alexander’s 
breaft,  and  he  purfued  the  diredtions  of  his  phyfician, 
and  in  a  few  days  recovered. 

There  were,  befides,  a  vaft  number  of  perfons  of  this 
name  in  antiquity,  and  many  of  them  were  very  emi¬ 
nent. 

Philip  I.  king  of  France,  fucceeded  his  father 
Henry  I.  in  1060,  when  but  eight  years  of  age,  un¬ 
der  the  regency  and  guardianlliip  of  Baudouin  V.  count 
of  Flanders,  who  difeharged  his  trufl  with  zeal  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  the  Gafcons  who  were  inclined 
to  revolt,  and  died,  leaving  his  pupil  15  years  of  age. 
This  young  prince  made  war  in  Flanders  againft 
Robert,  Baudouin’s  younger  fon,  who  had  invaded 
Flanders,  which  belonged  to  the  children  of  his  el¬ 
der 
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fillip-  der  brother.  PhiJ<p  marched  again  ft  him  with  a 
"^v~ "  numerous  army,  which  was  cut  to  pieces  near  Mount 
Caffel.  Peace  was  the  confequence  of  the  viclory,  and 
the  conqueror  quietly  enjoyed  his  ufurpation.  Philip, 
after  the  fatigues  of  th£  war,  by  way  of  relaxation 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  pleafure  and  diffipation. 
Tired  of  his  wife  Bertha,  and  fond  of  Bertrade, 
fpoufe  of  Foulques  count  of  Anjou,  he  carried  her  off 
from  her  hufband.  Having,  In  1093,  legally  annul¬ 
led  his  own  marriage,  under  the  pretext  of  barrcn- 
nef3,  and  Bertrade's  marriage  with  the  count  of  An¬ 
jou  having  been  fet  afide  under  the  fame  pretext,  Phi¬ 
lip  and  the  were  afterwards  folemnly  married  by  the 
bifhop  of  Beauvais.  This  union  was  declared  void  by 
Pope  Urban  II.  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  pronoun¬ 
ced  the  fenteRce  in  the  king's  own  dominions,  to 
which  he  had  come  for  an  afylum.  Philip,  fearing 
that  the  anathemas  of  the  Roman  pontiff  might  be 
the  means  of  exciting  his  fubjefts  to  rebellion,  fent 
deputies  to  the  pope,  who  obtained  a  delay,  during 
which  time  he  was  permitted  to  ufe  the  crown.  'To 
know  what  is  meant  by  this  permiflion,  it  is  neceffary 
to  recollect,  that  at  that  period  kings  appeared  on 
public  folemnities  in  royal  habit,  with  the  crown  on 
their  heads,  which  they  received  from  the  hand  of  a 
bifhop.  This  delay  was  not  of  long  duration.  Philip 
v/as  excommunicated  anew  in  a  council  held  at  Poi¬ 
tiers  in  t  1 00  ;  but  in  the  year  1104,  Lambert  bifhop 
of  Arras,  legate  of  Pope  Pafchal  II  at  laft  brought 
him  Iiis  abfolution  to  Paris,  after  having  made  him 
promife  never  to  fee  Bertrade  more ;  a  promife  which 
he  did  not  keep.  It  would  appear  that  the  pope  af¬ 
terwards  approved  their  marriage  ;  for  Suger  informs 
us,  that  their  Tons  were  declared  capable  of  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  crown.  Philip  died  at  Melun  the  29th  of 
July  eioB,  aged  57  years,  after  having  witneffed  the 
iirf!  crufade,  in  which  he  declined  taking  any  part. 

His  reign,  which  comprehends  a  period  ot  38  years, 
was  the  longeft  of  any  of  his  predeceffors,  excepting 
that  of  Clotarius,  and  of  all  who  came  after  him  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  LouisXIV.  and  Louis  XV.  It  was  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  feveral  great  events  :  but  Philip,  though 
brave  in  battle,  and  wife  in  counfels,  was  no  very  excel¬ 
lent  chara&er.  He  appeared  fo  much  the  more  con¬ 
temptible  to  his  fubjects,  as' that  age  abounded  with 
heroes.  Philip  is  not  the  firft  of  the  French  mo- 
narchs  (as  is  commonly  repqrted),  who,  in  order  to 
give  the  greater  authority  to  his  charters,  caufed  them 
to  be  fubferibed  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  ;  for 
Henry  I.  had  fometimes  done  the  fame  before  him. 

Philip  II.  furnamed  Augujlus ,  the  conqueror  and 
given  of  Gody  fon  of  Louis  VII.  (called  the  younger). 
King  of  France,  and  of  Alix,  his  third  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne,  was  born  the 
22d  of  Auguft  1165.  He  came  to  the  crown,  after 
his  father's  death  in  1180,  at  the  age  of  15  years. 

His  youth  was  not  fpent  like  that  of  the  generality 
of  other  princes  ;  for,  by  avoiding  the  rock  of  plea¬ 
fure  on  which  fo  many  are  apt  to  fplit,  his  courage 
thereby  became  the  more  lively  and  intrepid.  1  he 
king  of  England  feemed  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  his  minority,  and  to  feize  upon  a  part  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  But  Philip  marched  agamft  him,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him,  fword  in  hand,  to  confirm  the  ancient 
treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms.  As  foon  as  the 
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war  was  ended,  he  made  his  people  enjoy  the  blefiings 
of  peace.  He  gave  a  check  to  the  oppreliions  of  the  ’ 
great ^  lords,  banifbed  the  comedians,  puniihed  biff- 
phemies,  caufed  the  flreets'aud  public  places  of  Paris 
to  be  paved,  and  annexed  to  that  capital  -a  part  of  the 
adjacent  villages.  It  was  inclofed  by  walls  with  towers; 
ana  trie  inhabitants  of  other  cities  were  equally  prou  l 
to  fortify  and  embellifli  theiis.  The  Jews  having  for 
a  long  time  pradtifed  the  moft  fhameful  frauds  in 
France,  Philip  expelled  them  from  his  kingdom,  and 
declared  his  fubjedls  quit  with  them;  an  a&ion  nn- 
juft,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  confcquent- 
ly  to  religion.  The  tranquillity  of  France  was  fome- 
what  diliurbed  by  a  difference  with  the  count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  which  was  however  happily  terminated  in  1184. 
Some  time  after  he  declared  war  againfl  Henry  II. 
king  of  EngPnd,  and  took  from  him  the  to\vn3  of 
Iffoudun,  Tours,  Mans  and  other  places.  The  epi¬ 
demical  madneis  of  the  crufades  then  agitated  albEu- 
ropc  ;  and  Philip,  as  well  as  other  princes,  caught  the 
infection.  He  embarked  in  the  year  1190,  with 
Richard  I.  king  of  England,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Chriitians  in  Palefline  who  were  oppreffed  by  Saladin. 
Thofe  two  monarchs  fat  down  before  Acre,  which  is 
the  ancient  Ptolemais ;  as  did  almoft  all  the  Chriitians 
of  the  ealt,  while  Saladin  wa3  engaged  in  a  civil  war 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  When  the  two  Eu¬ 
ropean  monarchs  had  joined  their  forces  to  thofe  of 
the  Afiatic  Chriitians,  they  counted  above^ 300,000 
fighting  men.  Acre  furrenJered  the  13th  of  July 
1191,;  but  the  unhappy  difagreement  which  took 
place  between  Philip  and  Richard,  rivals  of  glory  and 
of  interelt,  did  more  mifehief  than  could  be  compenfa- 
ted  by  the  fuccefsful  exertions  of  thofe  300,000  men. 
Philip,tiredof  thefe  divifions,and  difpleafed  with  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  Richard  his  vaffal,  returned  to  his  owm  coun¬ 
try,  which,  perhaps,  he  fhould  never  have  left,  or  at 
leaff  have  feen  again  with  more  glory.  Befides,  he 
was  attacked  (fay  hiftorians)  with  a  langviifhing  dif- 
oeder,  the  effects  of  which  were  attributed  to  poifon 
but  which  might  have  been  occafioned  merely  by  the 
fcorching  heat  of  a  climate  fo  different  from  that  of 
France.  He  loft  his  hair,  his  beard,  and  his  nails  ; 
nay,  his  very -ftelh  came  off.  The  phyflcian3  urged 
him  to  return  home  ;  and  he  foon  determined  to  fol¬ 
low  their  advice.  The  year  after,  he  obliged  Bau- 
douinVIII.  count  of  Flanders  to  leave  him  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Artois.  He  next  turned  his  arms  again!!  Ri¬ 
chard  king  of  England,  from  whom  he  took  Evreux 
and  Vexin  ;  though  he  had  promifed  upon  the  holy 
gofpels  never  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  rival  du* 
ring  his  abfence  ;  fo  that  the  confequences  of  this  war 
were  very  unfortunate.  I  he  French  monarch,  repul - 
fed  from  Rouen  with  lofs,  made  a  truce  for  fix  months; 
during  which  time  he  married  Ingelburge,  princefs 
of  Denmark,  whofe  beauty  could  only  be  equalled  by 
her  virtue.  The  divorcing  of  this  lady,  whom  he 
quitted  in  order  to  marry  Agnes  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Merania,  embroiled  him  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  pope  iffued  a  fentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  again!!  him;  but  it  was  taken  off  upon  his 
promifing  to  take  back  his  former  wife.  John  Sans\ 
terre,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  England  in  1199, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  to  whom  of 
right  it  belonged.  The  nephew,  fupported  by  Ph i- 
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Philip.  Kp?  took  arms  again  ft  the  uncle,  but  was  defeated 
aa~y~m-~  in  Poitou,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  after- 
wards  murdered.  The  murderer  being  fummoned 
before  the  court  of  the  peers  of  France,  not  having 
appeared,  was  declared  guilty  of  his  nephew’s  death, 
and  condemned  to  lofe  his  life  in  1203.  Mis  lands, 
fituated  in  France,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Phi¬ 
lip  foon  fet  about  gathering  the  fruit  of  his  vaffaPs 
crime.  He  feized  upon  Normandy,  then  carried  his 
vi&orious  arms  into  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Poitou, 
and  brought  thofe  provinces,  as  they  anciently  were, 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  his  crown.  The 
Englifh  had  no  other  part  left  them  in  France  but 
the  province  of  Guienne.  To  crown  his  good  for¬ 
tune,  John  his  enemy  was  embroiled  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  had  lately  excommunicated  him. 
This  ecclefiaftical  thunder  was  very  favourable  for  Phi¬ 
lip.  Innocent  II.  put  into  his  hands,  and  transferred 
to  him,  a  perpetual  right  to  the  kingdom  of  England. 
The  king  of  France,  when  formerly  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  had  declared  his  cenfures  void  and  abu- 
five  ;  lie  thought  very  differently,  however,  when  he 
found  bimfelf  the  executor  of  a  bull  invefting  him 
with  the  Englifh  crown.  To  give  the  greater  force 
to  the  fentence  pronounced  by  his  holinefs,  he  em¬ 
ployed  a  whole  year  in  building  1700  fnips,  and  in 
preparing  the  fineft  army  that  was  ever  feen  in  France. 
Europe  was  in  expe&ation  of  a  decifive  battle  between 
the  two  kings,  when  the  pope  laughed  at  both,  and 
artfully  took  to  himfelf  what  he  had  bellowed  upon 
Philip.  A  legate  of  the  holy  fee  purfuaded  John 
Sans  terre  to  give  his  crown  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  received  it  with  enthufiafm.  Then  Philip  was 
exprefely  forbid  by  the  pope  to  make  any  attempt  up¬ 
on  England,  now  become  a  fee  of  the  Roman  church, 
or  againft  John  who  wa3  under  her  protedlion.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  great  preparations  which  Philip  had  made 
alarmed  all  Europe  ;  Germany,  England,  and  the  Low- 
Countries  were  united  againft  him  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  have  feen  them  united  againft  Louis  XIV.  Fer- 
rand,  count  of  Flanders,  joined  the  emperor  Othon  IV. 
He  was  Philip’s  vaffal ;  which  was  the  ftrongeft  reafon 
for  declaring  againft  him.  The  French  king  was  no¬ 
wife  difconcerted  ;  his  fortune  and  his  courage  dif- 
fjpated  all  his  enemies.  His  valour  was  particularly 
confpicuons  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  which  was 
fought  on  the  27th  of  July  1214,  and  lafted  from 
noon  till  night.  Before  the  engagement,  he  knew 
well  that  fome  of  his  nobles  followed  him  with  re- 
lu&ance.  He  affembled  them  together;  and  placing 
himfelf  in  the  midft  of  them,  he  took  a  large  golden 
cup,  which  he  filled  with  wine,  and  into  which  he 
put  feveral  flices  of  bread.  He  eat  one  of  them  him¬ 
felf,  and  offering  the  cup  to  the  reft,  he  faid,  “  My 
companions,  let  thofe  who  would  live  and  die  with 
me  follow  my  example.”  The  cup  was  emptied  in  a 
moment,  and  thofe  who  were  the  leaft  attached  to 
him  fought  with  all  the  bravery  that  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  his  warmeft  friends.  It  is  alfo  reported,  that 
after  {bowing  the  army  the  crown  that  was  worn  by 
fovereigns  upon  thefe  occafions,  he  faid,  “  If  any 
one  thought  himfelf  more  worthy  than  he  was  to  wear 
it,  he  had  only  to  explain  himfelf;  that  he  fhouli  be' 
con  teat  it  were  the  prize  of  that  man  who  ffiould  dif- 
p!ay  the  greateft  valour  in  battle.”  The  enemy  had 


an  army  of  150,000  fighting  men  ;  thnt  of  Philip  was  !*hi!fp, 
not  half  fo  numerous ;  but  it  was  compofed  of  the  — ^\r— 
flower  of  his  nobility.  The  king  run  great  ha¬ 
zard  of  his  life  ;  for  he  was  thrown  down  under  the 
horfes  feet,  and  wounded  in  the  neck.  it  is  faid 
30,000  Germans  were  killed  ;  but  the  number  is  pro¬ 
bably  much  exaggerated.  The  counts  of  Flanders 
and  Boulogne  were  led  to  Parb  with  irons  upon  their 
feet  and  hands  ;  a  barbarous  cuftom  which  prevailed 
at  that  time.  The  French  king  made  no  conqueft  on 
the  fide  of  Germany  after  this  ever  memorable  action; 
but  it  gained  him  an  additional  power  over  his  vaffals. 

Philip,  conqueror  of  Germany,  and  poffeffor  of  al- 
moft  all  the  Englifh  dominions  in  France,  was  invited 
to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  fubje&s  of  King  John, 
who  were  grown  weary  of  his  tyranny.  The  king  of 
France,  upon  this  cccafion,  conduced  himfelf  like  an 
able  politician.  He*perfuaded  the  Englifh  to  afk  his 
fon  Louis  for  their  king;  but  as  he  wifhed  ac  the  fame 
time  to  manage  the  pope,  and  not  lofe  the  crown  of 
England,  he  chofe  to  affift  the  prince  his  fon,  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  a£l  himfelf.  Louis  made  a  defeent 
upon  England,  was  crowned  at  London,  and  excommu¬ 
nicated  at  Rome  in  1216  ;  but  that  excommunication 
made  no  change  upon  John’s  fituation,  who  died  of 
grief.  His  death  extinguished  the  refen tment  of  the 
Englifh,  who  having  declared  thernfeives  for  his  fon 
Henry  Ill,  forced  Louis  to  leave  England.  Philip- 
Auguftus  died  a  little  time  after,  at  Mantes,  the  14th 
of  July  1223,  aged  59,  after  a  reign  of  43  years. 

Of  all  the  kings  of  the  3d  race,  he  made  the  greateft 
acceffion  to  the  crown-lands,  and  tranfmitted  the  great¬ 
eft  power  to  his  fucceffors.  He  reunited  to  his  domi¬ 
nions  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou* 

&c.  After  having  fubdued  John  Sans-terre,  he  hum. 
bled  the  great  lords,  and  by  the  overthrow  of  foieign 
and  domeftic  enemies,  took  away  the  counterpoife 
which  balanced  his  authority  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  more  than  a  conqueror  ;  he  was  a  great  king  and 
an  excellent  politician  ;  Fond  of  fplendor  on  public 
occafions,  but  frugal  in  private  life  ;  exa6l  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  ;  ikilful  in  employing  alternately 
flattery  and  threatening*  rewards  and  punifhments  ; 
he  was  zealous  in  the  defence  of  religion,  and  always 
difpofed  to  defend  the  church  ;  but  he  knew  well  how 
to  procure  from  her  fuccours  for  fupplying  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  ftate.  The  lords  of  Com  y,  Rhetel,  Ro- 
fey,  and  feveral  others,  feized  upon  the  property  of 
the  clergy.  A  great  many  of  the  prelates  applied  for 
protedlion  to  the  king,  who  prom i led  them  his  good 
offices  with  the  depredators.  But,  notwithftanding 
his  recommendations,  the  pillages  continued.  The 
bifhops  redoubled  their  complaints,  and  intreaced  Pni- 
lip  to  march  againft  their  enemies.  “  With  all  my 
heart  (faid  he);  but  in  order  to  fight  them,  it  is  ne^  ef- 
faiy  to  have  troops, and  troops  canr.ot  be  raif  d  without 
money.”  I  he  clergy  underftood  his  meaning  ;  they 
furnifhed  fubfidies,  and  the  pillages  ce,  fed.  The  en¬ 
terprise:  of  Philip ‘Auguftus  were  almoft  always  fuc- 
cefsful ;  becaufe  he  formed  his  projedls  with  dcii  ela¬ 
tion,  and  executed  them  without  delay.  He  began  by 
rendering  the  French  happy,  and  in  the  end  rendered 
them  formidable  ;  though  he  was  more  inclined  to 
anger  than  to  gentlenefs,  to  punifh  than  to  pardon,  he 
was  regretted  by  his  fubje&s  as  a  powerful  genius  and 
B  as 
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as  the  father  of  his  country.  It  was  In  his  reign  that 
the  marflial  of  France  was  feen,  for  the  firft  time,  at 
the  head  of  the  army.’  It  was  then,  alfo,  that  fami¬ 
lies  began  to  have  fixed  and  hereditary  furnames  ;  the 
lords  took  them  from  the  lands  which  they  poflefTed  ; 
men  of  letters  from  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  the  con¬ 
verted  Jews  and  rich  merchants  from  that  of  their  re- 
fidence.  Two  very  cruel  evils,  viz.  leprofy  and  ufury, 
were  prevalent  at  that  time  ;  the  one  infe&ed  the  body, 
the  other  proved  the  ruin  (if  the  fortunes  of  families.  The 
number  of  lepers  was  fo  great,  that  the  fmalleft  villages 
were  obliged  to  have  an  hofpital  for  the  cure  of  that  di- 
flemper.  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Philip  was  on 
the  point  of  engaging  Richard,  the  Engliih,  who  were 
lying  in  ambuih  near  the  Loire,  run  away  with  his 
equipages,  in  which  he  caufed  to  be  carried  all  the 
deeds  or  writings  refpe&ing  the  rights  of  the  crown  ; 
a  cuftom  which  is  ufed  at  this  day  by  the  grand  fcig- 
nior.  Philip  caufed  copies  of  his  charters  to  be  col- 
letfted  wherever  they  could  be  found  ;  but  after  all  his 
endeavours,  fome  of  them  were  never  recovered.  The 
furname  of  Augujlus  was  given  to  Philip  by  his  cotem¬ 
poraries.  Mezerai  is  mi  [taken,  when  he  after  ts  that 
Paulus  Emilius  was  the  firft  who  rendered  the  name  of 
conqueror  by  that  of  Auguftus  ;  a  learned  critic  has 
proved  the  contrary  by  undoubted  authorities. 

Philip  of  Valois ,  firft  king  of  France  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  branch  of  the  Valois,  was  fon  to  Charles  count 
of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair .  He  mounted  the 
throne  in  13  2S,  on  the  death  of  his  couiin  Charles  the 
Fair,  after  having  held  for  fome  time  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom.  Franc*  was  much  divided  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign,  by  difputes  about  the  fuccefiion  to 
the  crown.  Edward  III.  king  of  England  laid  claim 
to  it  as  grandfon  of  Philip  the  Fair,  by  his  mother ; 
but  Philip  of  Valois  took  pofleflion  of  it  as  firft  prince 
of  the  blood.  The  people  gave  him,  upon  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  the  title  of fortunate  ;  to  which  might 
have  been  added,  for  fome  time,  thofe  of  victorious  and 
juft.  He  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  vaflal  the  count 
of  Flanders,  whofe  fubje&s,  on  account  of  bad  ufage, 
had  taken  up  arms  againft  him.  He  engaged  the  re¬ 
bels  at  Caffel,  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  gained 
a  fignal  victory,  the  24th  of  Auguft  1328..  Having 
made  all  quiet,  he  went  home,  after  faying  to  the 
count  of  Flanders,  “  Be  more  prudent  and  more  hu¬ 
mane,  and  you  will  have  fewer  diiloyal  fubje&s.”  The 
vi&orious  Philip  devoted  the  time  of  peace  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  regulations  of  his  kingdom.  1  he  financiers 
were  called  to  an  account,  and  fome  of  them  condem¬ 
ned  to  death  ;  among  others  Peter  Remi,  general  of 
the  finances,  who  left  behind  him  near  20  millions.  He 
afterwards  enabled  the  law  refpebling  freeholds,  impo- 
fing  a  tax  upon  churches,  and  commoners  who  had 
acquired  the  lauds  of  the  nobility.  Then,  alfo,  began  to 
be  introduced  the  form  of  appeal conime  d’alus,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  are  more  ancient  than  the  name.  The 
year  1329  *;as  diftinguiflied  by  a  fcJcmn  homage  paid 
to  Philip,  by  Edward  king  of  England,  for  the 
duchy  of  Gulenne,  upon  his  knees,  and  with  his 
head  uncovered.  The  interior  peace  of  the  kingdom 
was  difturbed  by  difputes  about  the  diftinbfion  of 
the  church  and  ftate.  An  aflembly  was  fummon- 
ed  for  hearing  the  two  parties,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
king  ;  and  in  this  aflembly  Peter  de  Cugnieres;  his 


majefty’s  advocate,  defended  the  fecular  juiifdi&ion  Philip, 
with  great  ability  as  a  man  well-informed,  and  an  en-  V" 
lightened  philofopher.  Bertrand  bifhop  of  Autun, 
and  Roger  archbifhop  of  Sens,  pled  the  caufe  of  the 
clergy  with  lefs  ingenuity  and  judgment.  This  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  king  from  fhowing  them 
favours,  though  the  coutroverfy  itfelf  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  the  difputes  which  were  afterwards  agitated 
about  the  authority  of  the  two  powers  ;  difputes  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  confine  the  ecclefiaftical  ju* 
rifdiction  within  narrower  limits.  While  Philip  was 
employing  himfelf  in  fome  ufeful  regulations,  he  was 
unhappily  Interrupted  by  Edward  III.  declaring  war 
againft  France.  This  prince  immediately  recovered 
thofe  parts  of  Guienne  of  which  Philip  was  in  poflef- 
fion.  The  Flemifh  having  again  revolted  from  France  * 
in  fpite  of  oaths  and  treaties,  joined  the  ftandard  of 
Edward  ;  and  required  that  he  would  aflame  the -title 
of  king  of  France ,  in  confequence  of  his  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  ;  becaufe  then,  agreeably  to  the  letter  of 
their  treaty,  they  only  followed  the  king  of  France. 

From  this  period  is  dated  the  union  of  the  flower-de- 
luce  and  leopards  in  the  arms  of  England.  Edward, 
in  order  to  juftify  the  change  of  his  arms,  caufed  the 
following  manifefto  to  be  publifhed  in  the  verfe  of  the-' 
times. 

Rex  fum  regnorum>  bina  raiione ,  duorum  : 

A  agio  rum  in  regno  fum  rex  ego  jure  paterno  ; 

Matris  jure  quidem  Fran  corum  nuncupor  idem  : 

Hinc  ejt  armorum  variatw  faCla  meorum . 

In  the  way  of  a  parody  to  thefe  lines,  Philip  made 
the  following  reply  : 

Prado  regnorum  qui  diceris  ejfe  duorum , 

Francorum  regno  privaberisy  atque  paterno. 

Succedunt  mares  huic  regnof  non  mulicres  : 

Hinc  ejl  armorum  variatio  ftulta  tuorum . 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of 
defence.  His  arms  were  at  firft  attended  with  fome 
fuccefs ;  but  thofe  advantages  were  far  from  compen- 
fating  the  lofs  ol  the  battle  of  Eclufe,  in  which  the 
French  fleet,  confiding  of  120  large  fliips,  and  manned 
by  40,000  feanien,  was  beat  by  that  of  England  in 
the  year  1340.  This  defeat  is  to  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  the  little  attention  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  navy  of  France,  uotwithftanding  her  favourable 
fituation,  by  being  wafhed  by  two  feae.  She  was 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  foreign  fhips,  which  obeyed 
but  flowly,  and  even  with  fome  reludance.  This  war, 
which  had  been  alternately  difeontinued  and  renewed, 
begun  again  with  more  heat  than  ever  in  1345.  The 
two  armies  having  come  to  an  engagement  the  26th  of 
Auguft  1346,  near  Crecy,  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Ponthieu,  the  Englifh  there  gained  a  fignal  vi&ory. 
Edward  had  only  40,000  men,  while  Philip  had  nearly 
twice  that  number ;  but  the  army  of  the  former  was 
inured  to  war,  and  that  of  the  latter  wa3  illdifciplined 
and  overcome  with  fatiguing  marches.  France  loft 
from  25,000  to  30,000  men  ;  of  which  numbers  were 
John  king  of  Bohemia  (who,  though  blind,  fought 
gallantly),  and  about  1500  gentlemen,  the  flower  of 
the  French  nobility.  The  lofs  of  Calais,  and  feveral  * 
other  places,  was  the  fad  fruit  of  this  defeat.  Some 
time  before  Edward  had  challenged  Philip  of  Valois 
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to  a  Angle  combat;  which  he  refufed,  not  on  the  fcore  affemble  an  army,  repaired  the  difgrace  of  his  country 


to  a  nngie  comivat;  wmen  ne  reruiea,  not  on  tne  tcore  auemoie  an  army,  repaired  tne  diigrace  of  his  country 
of  cowardice,  but  from  the  idea  that  it  was  improper  by  the  taking  of  Calais  and  Thionville.  While  he 
for  a  fovereign  prince  to  accept  a  challenge  from  a  wa3  animating  the  French,  Philip  gained  a  pretty 
king  who  was  his  vaffal.  At  length,  in  1347,  a  truce  confiderable  battle  againll  Marfliall  de  Theimes  near 
for  fix  months  was  concluded  between  France  and  Gravelines.  His  army  was,  on  this  occafion  com- 
Fngland,  and  afterwards  prolonged  at  different  times/  manded  by  Count  Egmont,  whom  he  afterwards  caufed 
Philip  died  a  fhort  time  after,  the  23d  of  Auguft  1350,  to  be  beheaded.  The  conqueror  made  no  better  ufe 
aged  57  years,  and  far  from  bearingon  his  monument  of  the  vitffory  of  Gravelines  than  he  had  done  of  that 
the  title  of  Fortunate .  He  had,  however,  reunited  of  St  Quintin  ;  but  reaped  confiderable  advantage 
Dauphiny  to  France.  Humbert,  the  lafi  prince  of  from  the  glorious  peace  of  Cateau-Cambrefi3,  the 
that  country,  having  loft  all  his  children,  and  wearied  mafter-piece  of  his  politics.  By  that  treaty,  concluded 
with  the  wars  which  he  bad  held  out  againft  Savoy,  the  13th  of  April  1559,  Rained  poffefiion  of  the 
turned  a  Dominican,  and  gave  his  province  to  Philip,  ftrong  places  of  Thionville,  Marienbourg,  Montmedi, 
in  J  349>  on  condition  that  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  kings  Hefdin,  and  the  county  of  Charollois.  This  war  fo 


of  France  fhould  bear  the  title  of  Dauphin.  Philip 
likewife  added  to  his  domain  Roufillon  and  a  part  of 
Cerdague,  by  lending  fome  money  to  the  king  of  Ma¬ 
jorca,  who  gave  him  thofe  provinces  as  a  fecurity  ; 
provinces  which  Charles  VIII.  afterwards  reftored 
without  any  reimburfement.  It  is  furprifing  that  in 
fo  unfortunate  a  reign  he  fhould  have  been  able  to 
purchafe  thofe  provinces  after  having  paid  a  great 
deal  for  Dauphiny  ;  but  the  duty  on  fait,  the  rife  on 

the  other  taxes,  and  efpecially  the  frauds  committed  wrcicncs,  iomc  01  wnom  were  prielts  or  monks  were 
in  the  coinage  of  money,  are  fuppofed  to  have  enabled  ftrangled  and  burnt,  and  one  of  them  was  burnt  alive, 
him  to  make  thofe  acquifitions.  The  fictitious  and  Don  Carles  de  Seza,  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  vi&ims* 
ideal  value  of  the  com  was  not  only  raifed,  but  a  great  ventured  to  draw  near  to  the  king,  and  Paid  to  him’ 

m  °f  bad  mon^  'vas  ,flbed  from  the  The  “  How,  Sir,  can  you  fuffer  fo  many  wretches  to  be 

officers  of  the  mint  were  fivorn  upon  the  gofpels  to  committed  to  the  flames?  Can  you  be  witnefs  of  fuch 
keep  the  fecret :  but  how  could  Philip  flatter  himfelf  barbarity  without  weeping  ?”  To  this  Philip  coollv 
that  fo  grofs  a  fraud  would  not  be  d.Tcovered  ?  replied,  “  If  my  own  fon  were  fufpeded  of  he.efy, 

Philip  II.  fon  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Ifabella  of  I  would  myfelf  give  him  up  to  the  feverity  of  the  in- 
Portugal,  who  was  born  at  Valladolid  on  the  zift  of  quifition.  Such  is  the  horror  which  I  feel  when  I 

^.“1^  h,y  H!S  .think  °f  y°U  and  >'0lir  companions,  that  if  an  execu- 


father’s  abdication  in  1554.  He  afeended  the  throne 
of  Spain  on  the  17th  of  January  1556  by  the  fame 
means.  Charles  had  made  a  truce  with  the  French, 
but  his  fon  broke  it ;  and  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  England,  poured  into  Picardy  an  army  of  40,000 

men  The  French  were  cut  to  pieces  at  the  battle  of  .,au  oruers  io  put  tnem  all  to  death  by  the  gibbet 
St  Quimin,  which  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  Auguft  The  new  opinions  having  found  their  w  y  into  fome 
1551 V.  t0kwn  'Tas  taken  hr  aflault<  the  day  of  the  diftrids  of  Calabria,  he  gave  orders  that  the  in- 
“l!!,  „_  !„breaCh  ,Wai  m°anted  PhiHP  aPPeared  novators  fhould  be  put  to  the  Lord,  with  the  ref^r 
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tioner  were  wanting,  I  would  fupply  his  place  myfelf. : 
On  other  occafions  he  conduded  himfelf  agreeably  to 
the  fpirit  which  had  didated  this  anfwer.  In  a  valley 
ofPicdmont,  bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Milanefe, 
there  were  fome  heretics ;  and  the  governor  of  Milan 
lwd  orders  to  put  them  all  to  death  by  the  gibbet. 


armed  cap-a  pee  m  order  to  animate  the  foldiers.  It 
was  the  firft  and  laft  time  that  he  was  obferved  to  wear 
this  military  drefs.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  his 
terror  was  lo  great  during  the  adioir  that  he  made 
two  vows  ;  one,  that  he  ftiould  never  again  be  prefent 
in  a  battle  ;  and  the  other,  to  1-uild  a  magnificent 
monaftery  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence,  to  whom  he  at¬ 
tributed  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  which  he  executed  at 
Efcurial,  a  village  about  feven  leagues  from  Madrid. 

Alter  the  engagement,  his  general,  the  Duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  wanted  to  kifa  his  hand;  but  Philip  prevented 
him,  faying,  “  It  is  rather  my  duty  to  kifs  your’s, 

who  have  the  merit  of  fo  glorious  a  vifiorv  •>’  and  i„,  did  7'rf*  e“C  ot  tne  reDel3‘  Never 

Fence,  “  if  his  fon  was  at  Paris  »’  Sand  f  d  T*'  w  ^  tenth  Penny>  and  the  Seventh  for  in- 

in  the  negative,  he  went  away  withou  *  T  Haerlem  having  furrendered  at  diferetion, 

Angle  word.  The  Duke  of  Gulfe  having  had  timf  to  and  2'!^!?  ^  a11  the 


vation  of  60  of  them,  of  whom  30  were  afterwards 
ftrangled,  and  the  reft  committed  to  the  flames. 

This  fpirit  of  cruelty,  and  fhameful  abufe  of  his 
power, ^  had  the  effe&  to  we? ken  that  power  itfelf. 

I  he  riemifh,  no  longer  able  to  bear  fo  hard  a  yoke, 
revolted.  The  revolution  began  with  the  fine  and 
large  provinces  of  the  continent ;  but  the  maritime 
provinces  only  obtained  their  liberty.  In  1579  they 
formed  themfelves  into  a  republic,  under  the  title  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Philip  lent  the  Duke  of  Alba 
to  reduce  them  ;  but  the  cruelty  of  that  general  only 
lerved  to  exafperate  the  fpirit  of  the  rebels.  Never  . 


Philip. 
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terrible,  and  attended  with  fo  much  cruelty,  was  ter¬ 
minated,  like  many  others,  by  a  marriage.  Philip 
took  for  his  third  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
who  had  been  promifed  to  Don  Carlos. 

After  thefe  glorious  atchievements,  Philip  returned 
in  triumph  to  Spam,  without  having  drawn  a  fword. 
His  firft  care,  upon  his  arrival  at  Valladolid,  was  to 
demand  of  the  grand  inquifitor  the  fpedacle  of  an 
auto-da-fe .  This  was  immediately  granted  him  ;  40 
wretches,  fome  of  whom  were  priefts  or  monks,  were 


and  above  1500  citizens,  to  be  hanged. 
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The  Duke  of  Albu,  being  at  length  recalled,  the 
J  grand  commander  of  the  Requefnes  was  fent  in  his 
place,  and  after  his  death  Den  John  of  Auftria  •  but 
neither  of  thofe  generals  could  reftore  tranquillity  in 
the  Low  Countries.  To  this  fon  of  Charles  V.  fuc- 
ceeded  a  grandfon  nolefs  illuftrious,  namely,  Alexander 
Farnefe  duke  of  Parma,  the  greaieft  man  of  his  time  ; 
but  he  could  neither  prevent  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  nor  the  progrefs  of  that  republic 
which  arofe  under  his  own  eye.  It  was  then  that  Philip, 
always  at  his  eafe  in  Spain,  inftead  of  coming  to  reduce 
the  rebels  in  Flanders,  proferibed  the  Prince  of  Otange, 
and  fet  25,000  crowns  upon  his  head.  William,  fuperior 
to  Philip,  difdained  to  make  uie  of  that  kind  of  ven¬ 
geance,  and  tr ulled  to  his  fword  for  his  preservation. 

in  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Spain  fucceeded  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  had  a  right  by 
his  mother  Ifabella.  This  kingdom  was  fuhjectcd  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Ah  a,  in  the  fpace  of  three  weeks, 
in  the  year  1580.  Antony,  prior  of  Qrato,  being 
proclaimed  king  by  the  populace  of  Lifoon,  had  the 
refolution  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  Lilt  he  was 
vanquished,  purfued,  and  o'  liged  to  fly  for  his  life. 

A  cowardly  atTaflin,  Balthazar  Gerard,  by  a  piftol- 
fhot  killed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  thereby  delivered 
Philip  from  his  moft  implacable  enemy.  Philip  Was 
charged  with  this  crime,  it  is  believed  without  reafon  ; 
though,  when  the  news  was  communicated  to  him,  he 
was  imprudent  enough  to  exclaim,  “  If  this  blow  had 
been  given  two  years  ago,  the  Catholic  religion  and  I 
would  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  it.” 

This  murder  had  not  the  efteit  to  reflore  to  Philip 
the  Seven  United  Provinces.  That  republic,  already 
powerful  by  fea,  aflifled  England  againft  him.  Philip 
having  refolved  to  diftrefs  Elizabeth,  fitted  out,  in 
1588,  a  fleet  called  the  Invincible .  It  confifted  of  150 
large  (hips,  on  which  were  counted  2650  pieces  of 
cannon,  8000  feamen,  20  000  foldiers,  and  all  the 
flower  of  the  Spanilh  nobility.  This  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  failed  from  Lifbon 
when  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  ;  and  being  over¬ 
taken  by  a  violent  ftorm,  a  great  part  of  it  was  dif- 
perfed.  Twelve  (hips,  driven  upon  the  coaft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  were  captured  by  the  Englifh  fleet,  which  con¬ 
fided  of  ico  fhips  ;  50  were  wrecked  on  the  coafls  of 
France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Denmark. 
Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  Invincible.  See  Armada. 

This  enterprife,  which  coft  Spain  40  millions  of 
ducats,  20,000  men,  and  100  fhips,  vras  produ&ive 
only  of  difgrace.  Philip  fupported  this  misfortune  with 
an  heroic  refolution.  When  one  of  his  courtiers  told 
him,  with  an  air  of  confirmation,  what  had  happened, 
he  coolly  replied,  u  I  fent  to  fight  the  Enghfh,  and 
not  the  winds.  God’s  will  be  done.”  The  day  after 
Philip  ordered  the  bifhops  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  having  preferved  fome  remains  of  his  fleet ;  and  he 
wrote  thus  to  the  pope:  “  Holy  father,  as  long  as  I 
remain  mafler  of  the  fountain  head,  I  fhall  not  much 
regard  the  lofs  of  a  rivulet.  1  will  thank  the  Supreme 
Difpofer  of  empires,  who  has  given  me  the  power  of 
eafily  repairing  a  difritter  which  my  enemies  mutt  at¬ 
tribute  folely  to  the  elements  which  have  fought  for 
them.” 

At  the  fame  time  that  Philip  attacked  England,  he 
w«s  encouraging  in  France  the  Holy  League  \  the  ob- 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  If 
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je£t  of  which  was  to  overturn  the  throne  and  divide  Philip, 
the  ftate.  The  leaguers  conferred  upon  him  the  title  w 
of  Protefior  of  their  affociation  ;  which  he  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted,  from  a  perfuaflon  that  their  exertions  would 
foon  conduct  him,  or  one  of  his  family,  to  the  throne 
of  France.  He  thought  himfelf  fo  furc  of  his  prey, 
that  when  fpeaking  of  the  principal  cities  in  France, 
he  ufed  to  fay,  “  My  fine  city  of  Paris,  my  fine  city  of 
Orleans,”  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  would  have  fpoken 
of  Madrid  and  Seville.  What  was  the  refnlt  of  all 
thofe  intrigues?  Henry  IV.  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  by  his  abjuration  of  Proteftantifir,  made 
his  rival  lofe  France  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

#  Philip,  at  length,  worn  out  by  the  debaucheries  of 
his  youth,  and  by  the  toils  of  government,  drew  near 
his  laft  hour.  A  flow  fever,  the  moft  painful  gout, 
and  a  complication  of  other  diforders,  could  not  ctif- 
engage  him  from  bulinefs,  nor  draw  from  him  the  lead: 
complaint.  “  What !”  Paid  he  to  the  phyficians  who 
hditated  about  letting  blood  of  him  ;  “  What !  are 
you  afraid  of  drawing  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the 
veins  of  a  king  who  has  made  whole  rivers  of  it  flow 
from  heretics  ?”  At  laft,  exhautted  by  a  complication 
of  ditten  pers,  which  he  bore  with  an  heroic  patience, 
and  being  eaten  up  of  lice,  he  expired  the  13th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1598,  aged  72  ye^rs,  after  a  reign  of  43  years 
and  eight  months.  During  the  laft  50  days  of  his  ili- 
nefs  he  ftidwed  a  great  fenfe  of  religion,  and  had  his 
eyes  almoft  always  fixed  towards  heaven. 

No  chara&cr  was  ever  drawn  by  different  hiftorians 
in  more  oppofite  colours  than  that  of  Philip  ;  and  yet,  phUty  H* 
coufidering  the  length  and  a&ivity  of  his  reign,  there 
is  none  which  it  ftiould  feem  would  he  more  eafy  to 
afeertain.  From  the  fa&s  recorded  in  biftory,  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  he  poflciTed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  pe¬ 
netration,  vigilance,  and  a  capacity  for  government. 

His  eyes  were  continually  open  upon  every  part  of  his 
exteniive  dominions.  He  entered  into  every  branch 
of  adminiftration  ;  watched  over  the  conduct  of  his 
minifters  with  unwearied  attention  ;  and  in  his  choice 
both  of  them  and  of  his  generals  difeovered  a  confider- 
able  fhare  of  fag? city.  He  had  at  all  times  a  com- 
pofed  and  fettled  countenance,  and  never  appeared  to 
be  either  elated  or  deprefled.  His  temper  was  the 
moft  imperious,  and  his  looks  and  demeanor  were 
haughty  and  fevere  ;  yet  among  his  Spanifh  fubjc&s 
he  was  of  eafy  accefs ;  lifiened  patiently  to  their  re¬ 
presentations  and  complaints;  and  where  his  ambition 
and  bigotry  did  not  interfere,  was  generally  willing  to 
redrefs  their  grievances.  When  we  have  faid  thus 
much  in  his  praife,  we  have  faid  all  that  truth  requires 
or  truth  permits.  It  is  indeed  impoflible  to  fuppofe 
that  he  was  infincere  in  his  zeal  for  religion.  But  as 
his  religion  was  of  the  moft  corrupt  kind,  it  ferved  to 
increafe  the  natural  depravity  of  his  difoofition  ;  and 
not  only  allowed,  but  even  prompted,  him  to  commit 
the  moft  odious  and  (hocking  crimes.  Although  a 
prince  in  the  bigotted  age  of  Philip  might  be  perfuaded 
that  the  intereft  of  religion  would  be  advanced  by 
falfehood  and  perfecution  ;  yet  it  might  be  expe&ed, 
that,  in  a  virtuous  prince,  the  fentiments  of  honour 
and  humanity  would  on  fome  oeeafions  triumph  over 
the  dilates  of  fuperftition  :  but  of  this  triumph  there 
occurs  not  a  fingle  inftanee  in  the  reign  of  Philip  ; 
who  without  hefitation  violated  his  moft  facred  obli- 
^  0  gatiocs 
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gations  as  often  as  religion  afforded  him  a  pretence, 
and  under  that  pretence  exercifed  for  many  years  the 
moft  unrelenting  cruelty  without  relu&ance  or  remorfe. 
His  ambition,  which  was  exorbitant  ;  hia  refentment, 
which  was  implacable ;  his  arbitrary  temper,  which 
would  fubmit  to  no  controul — concurred  with  his  bi- 
gotted  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  carried  the 
fanguinary  fpirit,  which  that  religion  was  calculated  to 
infpire,  to  a  greater  height  in  Philip  than  it  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  any  other  prince  of  that  or  of  any  former  or 
fucceeding  age. 

Though  of  a  fmall  fize,  he  had  an  agreeable  perfon. 
His  countenance  was  grave,  his' air  tranquil,  and  one 
could  not  difeover  from  his  looks  either  joy  in  prof- 
perity  or  chagrin  in  adverfity.  The  wars  againft  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  England,  coil  Philip  564  millions  of 
ducats  ;  but  America  furnhhed  him  with  more  than 
the  half  of  that  fum.  His  revenues,  after  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Portugal,  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  25  mil¬ 
lions  of  ducats,  of  which  he  only  laid  out  100, goo  for 
the  fupport  of  his  own  houfehold.  Philip  was  very 
jealous  of  outward  refpedl;  he  was  unwilling  that  any 
Oionld  fpeak  to  him  but  upon  their  knees.  The  duke 
of  Alba  having  one  day  entered  this  prince’s  cabinet 
without  being  introduced,  he  received  the  following 
harfh  falutation,  accompanied  with  a  ftormy  counte¬ 
nance  :  “  An  impudence  like  this  of  your’s  would  de- 
ferve  the  hatchet.”  If  he  thought  only  howto  make 
himfelf  be  feared,  he  fucceeded  in  doing  fo  ;  for  few 
princes  have  been  more  dreaded,  more  abhorred,  or 
have  caufed  more  blood  to  flow,  than  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  He  had  fuccefiively,  if  not  aH  at  once,  war 
to  maintain  againft  Turkey,  France,  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  almoft  all  the  Proteftants  of  the  empire,  with¬ 
out  having  a  fingle  ally,  not  even  the  branch  of  his 
own  ho  life  in  Germany.  Notwith  Handing  fo  many 
millions  employed  again (l  the  enemies  of  Spain,  Philip 
found  in  his  occonomy  and  his  refourccs  wherewith  to 
build  30  citadels,  64  fortified  places,  9  fea- ports,  25 
arfenals,  and  as  many  palaces,  without  including  the 
efcurial.  His  de'  ts  amounted  to  140  millions  of  du¬ 
cats,  of  which,  after  having  paid  feven  millions  of  in- 
terefl,  the  greateft  part  w  s  due  to  the  Geuoefe. 
Moreover,  he  had  fold  or  alienated  a  capital  flock  of 
100  millions  of  ducats  in  Italy.  He  made  a  law,  fix¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  the  kings  of  Spain  at  14  years  of 
age.  He  affe&ed  to  be  more  than  commonly  devout; 
he  eat  often  at  the  refedlory  with  the  monks  ;  he  ne¬ 
ver  entered  their  churches  without  killing  all  the  re¬ 
lics ;  he  caufed  knead  his  bread  with  the  water  of  a 
fountain  which  was  thought  to  po fiefs  a  miraculous 
virtue  ;  he  boafted  of  never  having  danced,  and  of  ne¬ 
ver  wearing  breeches  after  the  Grecian  faihion.  Grave 
and  folemn  in  all  his  adfions,  he  drove  from  hisptefence 
a  woman  who  had  fmiled  while  he  was  blowing  his 
nofe.  One  great  event  of  his  domeftic  life  is  the  death 
of  his  fon  Don  Carlos.  The  manner  of  this  prince’s 
death  is  not  certainly  known.  His  body,  which  lies 
in  the  monument  of  the  efcurial,  is  there  fepaiated 
from  his  head  ;  but  it  is  pretended  that  the  head  is 
feparated  only  becaufe  the  leaden  coffin  which  contains 
the  body  is  too  fmall.  The  particulars  of  his  crime 
are  as  little  known  as  the  manner  m  which  it  was  com¬ 
mitted.  I  here  is  no  evidence,  nor  is  there  any  pro¬ 
bability,  that  Philip  would  have  caufed  him  to  be  con¬ 


demned  by  the  inquifition.  All  that  we  know  of  the  PLIippi. 
matter  is,  that  in  1568  his  father,  having  difeovered 
that  he  had  fome  correfpondence  with  the  Hollanders 
his  enemies,  arretted  him  himfelf  in  his  own  room. 

He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  Pope  Pius  V.  in  order 
to  give  him  an  account  of  his  fon’s  imprifonment ;  and 
in  his  letter  to  this  pontiff,  the  20th  of  January  1568, 
he  fays,  “  that  from  hia  earlieft  years  the  ftrength  of 
a  wicked  nature  has  ftifled  in  Don  Carlo3  every  pater¬ 
nal  inftru&ion.”  It  was  Philip  II.  who  caufed  to  be 
printed  at  Anvers,  between  1569  and  1572,  in  8  vols 
folio,  the  fine  Polyglot  Bible,  which  bears  his  name  ; 
and  it  was  he  who  fu'  je&ed  the  iflands  afterwards  call¬ 
ed  the  Philippines.  He  married  fuccefiively,  iff,  Mary 
daughter  of.  John  III.  king  of  Portugal  ;  2dly,  Mary 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  of  England;  ^dly, 
Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  ;  4thly, 

Anne,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  Don 
Carlos  was  the  fon  of  his  firtt  wife,  and  Philip  III.  of 
the  laft. 

PHILIPPI  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Edones,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace 
(Pliny,  Ptolemy),  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep  emi¬ 
nence;  anciently  called  Datum  and  Drenides  (Appian  ), 
though  Strabo  feems  to  diftinguifh  them.  This  town, 
was  famous  on  feveral  accounts;  not  only  as  taking  its 
name  from  the  celebrated  Philip  of  Maceclon,  father 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  confidered  it  as  a  fit 
place  for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  Thracians  ; 
but  alfo  on  account  of  two  battles  fought  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  between  Auguftus  and  the  republican  party.. 

In  the  firft:  of  thefe  battles,  Brutus  and  Cafiius  had  the 
command  of  the  republican  army  ;  while  O&avianus,, 
afterwards  Auguftus,  and  Mark  Antony,  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  adverfaries.  The  army  of  Brutus  and 
Cafiius  conlitted  of  19  legions  and  20,000  horfe  ;  the 
imperial  forces  of  an  equal  number  of  legions, , but 
more  complete,  and  13,000  horfe  ;  fo  that  the  num¬ 
bers  on  both  fides  were  pretty  equal.  The  troops  of 
Brutus  were  very  richly  dreffed,  moft  of  them  having 
their  armour  adorned  with  gold  and  filver  ;  for  Bru¬ 
tus,  though  very  frugal  in  other  refpe&s,  was  thus  ex¬ 
travagant  with  refpedl  to  his  men,  thinking  that  the, 
riches  that  they  had  about  them  would  make  them  ex¬ 
ert  themfelve8  the  more,  to  prevent  thefe  from  falling 
into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Both  the  republican  gene¬ 
rals  appear  to  have  been  inferior  in  {kill  to  Mark  An-, 
tony  ;  for  as  to  Odtavianus,  he  is  allowed  never  to 
have  conquered  but  by  the  valour  of  others.  A  little-, 
before  the  firft  engagement,  O&avia&ns,  who  had  been 
indifpofed,  was  carried  out  of  the  camp,  at  the  perfua- 
fion  of  Artorius  his  'phyfician,  who  had  dreamed  that 
he  faw  a  vifion  directing  him  to  be  removed.  Brutus’s, 
men,  who  oppofed  the  wing  commanded  by  Oclavia- 
nuf,  charged  without  oiders,.  which  caufed  great  con- 
fufion.  However,  they  were  fuccefsful  ;  for  part  of 
them,  taking  a  compafs  about,  fell  upon  the  enemy’s 
rear  :  after  which  they  took  and  plundered  the  camp 
making  a  great  {laughter  of  fuch  as  were  in  it,  and 
among  the  reft  putting  2000  Lacedemonians  to  the 
fword  who  were  newly  come  to  the  affiftnnee  of  06la- 
vianus.  The  emperor  himfelf  was  fought  for,  but  in. 
vain,  having  been  conveyed  away  for  the  reafon  above-, 
mentioned  5  and  as  the  foldiers  pierced  the  litter  in 
which  he  was  ufually  carried,  it  was  thence  reported. 
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Philippi*  that  he  had  been  killed.  This  threw  that  whole  part 
Philippics.  0f  the  army  into  fuch  condensation,  that  when  Bru- 
'  tus  attacked  them  in  front,  they  were  mod  completely 
routed  ;  three  whole  legions  being  cut  in  pieces,  and 
a  prodigious  /laughter  made  among  the  fugitives.  But 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  general  in  purfning  too  far, 
the  wing  of  the  republican  army  commanded  by  Caf- 
fiua  was  left  naked  and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
army  ;  on  which  they  were  attacked  at  once  in  front 
and  in  flank,  and  thus  they  were  defeated  and  their 
camp  taken,  while  Brutus  imagined  that  he  had  gain¬ 
ed  a  complete  vi&ory.  Caflius  himfelf  retired  to  an 
eminence  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Philippi  ;  whence 
be  fent  one  of  his  greateft  intimates  to  procure  intelli¬ 
gence  concerning  the  fate  of  Brutus.  That  general 
was  on  his  way,  and  already  in  view,  when  the  mef- 
fenger  fet  out.  He  foon  met  his  friends ;  but  they 
furrounding  him  to  inquire  the  news,  Caflius,  who  be¬ 
held  what  pafled,  imagined  that  he  was  taken  prifoner 
by  the  enemy*  retired  to  his  tent,  and  in  defpair  cau- 
fed  one  of  his  freedmen  cut  off  his  head.  Thus  far  at 
leaft  is  certain,  that  he  went  into  the  tent  with  that 
freedman,  and  that  his  head  was  found  feparated  from 
his  body  when  Brutus  entered.  However,  the  freed¬ 
man  was  never  afterwards  feen. 

The  fecond  engagement  was  pretty  frmilar  to  the 
ftrft.  Brutus  again  oppofed  Odtavianus,  and  met  with 
the  fame  fuccefs  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Antony,  to 
whom  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  oppofed  himfelf, 
having  to  do  only  with  the  lieutenants  of  Caflius, 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  What  was 
worft,  the  fugitives,  inftead  of  leaving  the  field  of 
battle  altogether,  fled  for  protection  to  Brutus’s  army; 
where,  crowding  in  among  the  ranks,  they  carried 
defpair  and  confufion  wherever  they  went,  fo  that  a 
total  defeat  enfued,  and  the  republican  army  was  al- 
moft  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  After  the  battle,  Brutus 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  is  related  more  fully  un¬ 
der  the  article  Rome. 

The  city  of  Philippi  is  likewife  remarkable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  epiftle  written  by  St  Paul  to  the  church  in 
that  place.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  (Luke,  Pliny, 
Coin,  Inscription).  It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Adraftus,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher, 
and  difciple  of  Ariftotle. — The  town  is  (till  in  being, 
and  is  an  archbifinop’s  fee;  but  greatly  decayed  and  bad¬ 
ly  peopled.  However,  theie  is  an  old  amphitheatre, 
and  feveral  other  monuments  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
E.  Long.  44.  55.  N.  Lat.  41.0. 

PHILIPPICS,  in  literature,  is  a 

name  which  is  given  to  the  orations  of  Demofthenes 
againft  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  The  Philippics  are 
reckoned  the  mafter-pieces  of  that  great  orator:  Lon¬ 
ginus  quotes  many  inftances  of  the  iublime  from  them  ; 
and  points  out  a  thoufand  latent  beautie;.  Indeed  that 
pathetic  in  which  Demofthenes  excelled,  the  frequent 
interrogations  and  apoftrophes  wherewith  he  attacked 
the  indolence  of  the  Athenians,  where  could  they  be 
better  employed?  Whatever  delicacy  there  be  in  the 
oration  againft  Leptines,  the  Philippics  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  it,  were  it  onlv  on  account  of  the  fubjeeft, 
which  gives  Demofthenes  fo  fair  a  field  to  diiplay  his 
chief  taknt,  we  mean,  with  Longinus,  that  of  moving 
and  aflonifhing. 

Dionyfius  lialicarnaffeus  ranks  the  oration  on  the 
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.Halonefe  among  the  Philippics,  and  places  it  the  eighth  Philippic, 
in  order :  but  though  his  authority  be  great,  yet  that  Philippine 
force  and  majefty  wherein  Cicero  charadtenfes  the  Phi- ,  ifian(l8,  , 
lippics  of  Demofthenes,  feem  to  exclude  the  oration 
on  the  Halonefe  out  of  the  number;  and  authorife  the 
almoft  univerfal  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  rejedt  it 
as  fpurious.  Libanius,  Photius,  and  others,  but  above 
all  the  Lnguidnefs  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  lownefs  of  the 
exprefiions,. which  reign  throughout  the  whole,  father 
it  on  Hegefippus. 

Philippic  is  likewife  applied  to  the  fourteen  ora¬ 
tions  of  Cicero  againft  Mark  Antony.  Cicero  him¬ 
felf  gave  them  this  title  in  his  epiftles  to  Biutus  ;  and 
pofterity  have  found  it  fo  juft,  that  it  has  been  conti--  ' 
nued  to  our  times.  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  calls  the  fecond 
the  divine  Philippic ,  and  witneffes  it  to  be  of  great 
fame,  confpicu a  divina  Philippica  fama.  That  orator’s 
in  titling  his  iaft  and  moll  valued  orations  after  the  Phi¬ 
lippics  of  Demofthenes  (hows  the  high  opinion  he  had 
of  them.  Cicero's  Philippics  coft  him  his  life  ;  Mark 
Antony  having  been  fo  irritated  with  them,  that  when 
he  arrived  at  the  triumvirate,  he  procured  Cicero's 
murder,  cut  off  his  head,  and  ftuck  it  up  in  the  very 
place  whence  the  otator  had  delivered  the  Philippics. 

^  PHILIPPINE  islands,  are  certain  iflands  of 
Afia,  which  lie  between  114  and  126  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  6  and  20  degrees  of  north  la¬ 
titude  ;  about  300  miles  fouth  eaft  of  China.  They  Beatfont 
are  faid  to  be  about  1200  in  number,  of  which  there  Mil.  Mem* 
are  400  very  confiderahle.  'They  form  a  principal  di- 
vifion  of  that  immenfe  Indian  Archipelago,  which 
confifts  of  fo  many  thoufand  iflands,  fome  of  which 
are  the  largeft,  and  many  of  them  the  richeft,  in  the 
world.  The  Philippines  form  the  northern moft  du¬ 
ller  of  thefe  iflands,  and  were  difeovered  in  the  year 
1521  by  the  famous  navigator  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman,  who  had  ferved  his  native 
country  both  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  in  the  Eaft 
Indies ;  particularly  under  Albuquerque,  the  famous 
Portuguefe  general,  who  1  educed  Goa  and  Malacca 
to  the  obedience  of  that  crown.  Magellan  having  had 
a  confiderahle  (hare  in  thefe  aTions,  and  finding  him¬ 
felf  neglected  by  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  even 
denied,  as  it  is  faid,  the  fmall  advance  of  a  diic;  t  a 
month  in  hie  pay,  left  the  court  of  Portugal  in  difguft, 
and  offered  his  fervices  to  Charles  V.  then  emperoi  of 
Germany  and  king  of  Spain,  whom  he  convinced  of 
the  probability  of  difeovering  a  way  to  the  Spice 
Iflands,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  weft  ;  whereupon 
the  command  of  five  fmall  (hips  being  given  hirm  he 
fet  fail  from  Seville,  on  the  icth  of  Auguft  1519, 
and  (landing  over  to  the  coaft  of  South  America,  pro¬ 
ceeded  fouthward  to  520,  where  he  fortunately  hit  up¬ 
on  a  lira  it,  fince  called  the  Strait  of  Maaf.llan,  which 
carried  him  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea ;  and 
then  (leering  northward,  repafled  the  equator  :  after 
which,  he  ilretched  away  to  the  weft,  acrofs  that  v;.ft 
ocean,  till  he  arrived  at  Guam,  one  of  the  La  dr  ones, 
on  the  loth  of  March  1521  ;  and  foon  after  failed  to 
the  weflward,  and  difeovered  the  Philippines,  whicii 
he  did  on  St  Lazarus’s  day  ;  nn\  in  honour  of  that 
faint,  he  called  them  the  Archipelago  of  St  Lnxarus. 

He  teok  poffeiTion  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  but  happened  to  be  killed  in  o  ikinnbh 
he  had  with  the  natives  of  one  o:  them.  His  people, 
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Philippine  however,  arrived  afterwards  at  the  Moluccas,  or  Clove 
t  lllands-  lflands,  where  they  left  a  colony,  and  returned  to 
Wr  v  in"  Spain  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  be¬ 
ing  the  fir  ft  perfons  that  ever  failed  round  the  globe. — 
But  there  was  no  attempt  made  by  the  Spaniards 
to  fubdue  or  plant  the  Philippine  lflands  until  the 
year  *564,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  fon  of  Char¬ 
les  V.  when  Don  Louis  de  Velafco,  viceroy  of  Me¬ 
xico,  fent  Michael  Lopez  Delagafpes  thither  with  a 
fleet,  and  a  force  fufficient  to  make  a  conquefl  of 
thefe  lflands,  which  he  named  the  Philippines ,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Philip  II.  then  upon  the  throne  of  Spain;  and 
they  have  remained  under  the  dominion  of  that  crown 
till  taken  by  Sir  William  Draper.  The  Philippines 
are  fcarce  inferior  to  any  other  iflands  of  Afia  in  all 
the  natural  produ&ions  of  that  happy  climate  ;  and 
they  are  by  far  the  belt  fituated  for  an  extenlive  and 
advantageous  commerce.  By  their  pofitiou,  they  form 
the  centre  of  intercourfe  with  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Spice  lflands ;  and  whilft  they  are  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  they  connect  the  Afiatie  and  American 
commerce,  and  become  a  general  magazine  for  the 
rich  manufactures  of  the  one  and  for  the  treafures  of 
the  other.  Be  Tides,  they  are  well  fituated  for  a  fup- 
ply  of  European  goods,  both  from  the  fide  of  Aca¬ 
pulco  and  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  faft,  they  formerly  enjoyed  a  traffic  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  pioportioned  to  the  peculiai  felicity  of  their  fitu- 
ation  ;  but  the  Spanifh  dominion  is  too  vaft  and  un¬ 
connected  to  be  improved  to  the  b,eft  advantage.— 
The  fpirit  of  commerce  is  not  powerful  in  that  people. 
The  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  thought  to  have  de¬ 
clined  ;  its  great  branch  is  now  reduced  to  two  (hips, 
which  anuually  pafs  between  thefe  iflands  and  Aca¬ 
pulco  in  America,  and  to  a  Tingle  port  of  Manila  in 
the  ifland  of  Luconh. 

Indeed  the  Spaniards  appear  by  no  means  to  be  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  fpirit  of  induftry  ;  for,  fo  far  from  im¬ 
proving  the  fine  fituatiou  of  thefe  iflands  to  the  ut- 
woft,  it  happens,  on  the  contrary*  that  the  trade  is 
hurtful  to  the  mother-country  ;  for  (to  confine  our- 
felves  to  Manila,  with  which  they  have  moll  to  do), 
inftead  of  taking  Spaniffi  manufa&uies,  they  trade 
with  the  Chinefe  for  fpices,  filks,  ftnekings,  Indian 
{tuffs,  callicoes,  chintz,  and  many  other  articles  ;  and 
with  the  Japanefe  for  cabinets,  and  all  fort3  of  lac¬ 
quered  ware  ;  for  all  which  they  pay  in  gold  or  filver. 
All  thefe  commodities,  together  with  what  the  iflands 
produce,  and  great  quantities  of  wrought  plate  by  the 
,  Chinefe  artifans,  are  collected  at  Manila,  and  tranf- 

port«d  annually  in  two  Thips  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico. 
Each  of  thefe  (hips  is  efteemed  worth  L. 600,000  Ster¬ 
ling  ;  and  in  the  war  which  began  in  1739,  and  which 
was  not  diftingtiifhed  by  fuch  a  feries  of  wonderful  fuc- 
cdftsas  that  which  ended  in  1763,  the  taking  of  one 
of  the  galleons  which  carry  on  the  trade  between  Ma¬ 
nila  and  America,  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  moll 
brilliant  advantages  which  we  gained.  This  trade  is  not 
laid  open  to.all  the  inhabitants  of  Manila,  but  is  con¬ 
fined  by  very  particular  regulations,  fomewhat  analo¬ 
gous  to  thofe  by  which  the  trade  of  the  regifter  ffiips 
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from  Cadiz  to  the  Weft  Indies  is  reftrained.  The  Philippine 
fliipe  employed  are  all  king’s  ffiips,  commiffioned  and  ffian(R 
paid  by  him  ;  and  the  tonage  is  divided  into  a  cer-  * 
tain  number  of  bales,  all  of  the  fame  fize.  Thefe  are 
divided  among  the  convents  at  Manila,  but  princi¬ 
pally  the  Jcfuits  (a),  i *  a  donation  to  fupport  their 
millions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  Moll  of  the  religious  are  concerned  in  this 
trade,  and  fell  to  the  merchants  at  a  great  price  what 
room  in  the  fhip  they  are  not  to  occupy.  This  trade 
is  by  a  royal  edidt  limited  to  a  certain  value,  but  it 
always  exceeds  it,  each  Ihip  being  generally  worth 
3,000,000  of  dollars.  The  returns  made  from  Ame¬ 
rica  are  in  filver,  cochineal,  fweetmeats,  together  with 
fome  European  millinery  ware  for  the  women,  and 
fome  ftrong  Spaniffi  wine.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  treafure  remitted  does  not  remain 
at  Manila,  but  is  difperfed  over  India  for  goods. 

Many  ftrong  remonftrances  againft  this  Indian  trade 
to  Mexico  have  been  made  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
wherein  they  urge,  that  the  filk  manufa&ories  of  Va- 
lentia  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  linens  from  Ca¬ 
diz,  and  their  other  manufa&ories,  are  hurt  in  their 
fale  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  by  the  Chinefe  being  able 
to  afford  them  goods  of  the  fame  fort  cheaper  than 
they  are  able  ;  that  were  this  trade  laid  open,  the 
whole  treafure  of  the  New  World  would  centre  in 
Spain,  or  with  European  merchants;  but  now  it  en¬ 
riches  only  the  Jefuits  and  a  few  private  perfons. 

Wife  as  thefe  arguments  are,  the  Jefuits  and  priefb, 
verfant  in  intrigue,  and  the  mod  fdfifh  fet  of  men 
on  earth,  had  intereft  enough  at  court  to  ftop  the  ef- 
fc&. 

At  Cavite  in  this  bay  are  a  fort,  a  town,  and  a  fine 
dock-yard,  where  thefe  large  galleons  are  built  and  re¬ 
paired,  and  where  they  load  and  unload,  together 
with  all  the  other  large  ffiips  that  trade  to  this  bay. 

The  principal  of  the  Philippine  iflands  are  Luco- 
nia  or  Manila,  Tandago  or  Samul,  Maffiate,  Mindora, 

Luban,  Paragoa,  Panay,  Leyte,  Bohel,  Sibu,  Sogbu, 

Negros,  St  John,  Xolo,  and  Mindanao.  In  moll  of 
thefe,  the  Spaniffi  power  prevails,  and  all  are  nnder 
the  governor  of  Luconia  ;  but  there  are  fome'in  which 
that  nation  has  little  authority,  or  even  influence,  fuch 
as  Mindanao. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  confift  of  Chinefe, 
Ethiopians,  Malays,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  Pinta¬ 
dos  or  Painted  People,  and  Meftees,  a  mixture  of  all 
thefe.  Their  perfons  and  habits  refemble  thofe  of  the 
feveral  nations  whence  they  derive  their  original;  on¬ 
ly,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  features  of  the  blacks  of 
thefe  iflands  are  as  agreeable  as  thofe  of  the  white 
people.  There  is  not  a  foil  in  the  world  that  produ¬ 
ces  greater  plenty  of  all  things  for  life  ;  as  appears  by 
the  multitude  of  inhabitants  to  be  found  in  the  woods 
and  mountains,  who  fubfift  almoft  entirely  by  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  venifon  they  take.  Nor 
can  any  country  appear  more  beautiful ;  for  there  is  a 
perpetual  verdure,  and  buds,  bloffoms,  and  fruit,  are 
found  upon  the  trees  all  the  year  round,  as  well  on  the 
mountains  as  in  the  cultivated  gardens.  Vaft  quanti¬ 
ties 


(&)  We  do  not  know  who  has  the  Jefuits  lhare  fince  they  were  expelled  the  Spanilh  dominions. 
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Philippine  ties  of  gold  arc  waffied  down  from  the  hilU  by  the 
lfl^nds.  ^  ancj  found  mixed  with  the  fand  of  their  rivers. 

There  are  alfo  mines  of  other  metals,  and  excellent 
load’ftoneB  found  here;  and  fuch  numbers  of  wild  buf¬ 
faloes,  that  a  good  huntfman  on  horfeback,  armed 
with  a  fpear,  will  kill  10  or  20  in  a  day.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  take  them  for  their  hides,  which  they  fell  to 
the  Chinefe;  and  their  carcafes  ferve  the  mountaineers 
for  food.  Their  woods  alfo  abound  with  deer,  wild 
hogs,  and  goats.  Of  the  laft,  there  is  fuch  plenty  in 
one  of  thefe  illands,  that  the  Spaniards  gave  it  the 
name  of  Cabras.  Horfes  and  cows  have  been  likewife 
imported  into  thefe  illands,  from  New  Spain,  China, 
and  Japan,  which  have  multiplied  confiderably  ;  but 
the  fhcep  that  were  brought  over  came  to  nothing. 
The  trees  produce  a  great  variety  of  gums  ;  one  kind, 
which  is  the  commoneft,  by  the  Spaniards  called  brea , 
is  ufed  inftead  of  pitch  ;  of  the  others  fome  are  medi¬ 
cinal,  others  odoriferous. 

In  thofe  illands  are  monkeys  and  baboons  of  a  mon- 
ftrous  bignefs,  that  will  defend  themfelves  if  attacked 
by  men.  When  they  can  find  no  fruit  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  go  down  to  the  fea  to  catch  crabs  and  oy- 
fd«rs  ;  and  that  the  oyfters  may  not  clofe  and  catch 
their  paws,  they  firft  put  in  a  Hone  to  prevent  their 
fhutting  clofe  :  they  take  ciabs  by  putting  their  tail 
in  the  holes  where  they  lie,  and  when  the  crab  lays 
hold  of  it,  they  draw  him  out.  There  are  alfo  great 
numbers  of  civet-cats  in  fome  of  the  illands.  The  bird 
called  tavan ,  is  a  black  fea -fowl,  fomething  lefs  than  a 
hen,  and  has  a  long  neck  ;  it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  fand 
by  the  fea- fide,  40  or  50  in  a  trench,  and  then  covers 
them,  and  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
They  have  likewife  the  bird  faligan ,  which  builds  her 
neft  on  the  fides  of  rocks,  as  the  fwallows  do  againft  a 
wall ;  and  thefe  are  the  delicious  Butns-Nefts  fo  much 
ellecmed,  being  a  kind  of  jelly  that  dilfolves  in  warm 
water. 

The  Spaniards  have  introduced  feveral  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  fruits,  which  thrive  here  as  well  as  in  America  ; 
the  cocoa  or  chocolate- nut  particularly,  which  increa- 
fes  fo  that  they  have  no  occalion  now  to  import  it  from 
Mexico.  Here  is  alfo  the  FovNTjiiN-Treey  from  which 
the  natives  draw  water;  and  there  is  like  wife  a  kind  of 
cane,  by  the  Spaniards  called  vaxuco ,  which,  if  cut, 
yields  fair  water  enough  for  a  draught,  of  which 
there  are  plenty  in  the  mountains,  where  water  is  molt 
wanted. 

Thefe  illands  being  hot  and  moift,  produce  abun¬ 
dance  of  venomous  creatures,  as  the  foil  does  poifonous 
herbs  3nd  flowers,  which  do  not  kill  thofe  who  touch 
or  tafte  them,  but  fo  infeft  the  air,  that  many  people 
die  in  the  time  of  their  blolfoming. 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  feveral  other  trees,  bear 
twice  a  year.  A  fprig,  when  planted,  becomes  a  tree 
and  bears  fruit  in  a  year’s  time  ;  fo  that  without  any 
hyperbole  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  a  more  luxuriant 
verdant  foil  can  fcarcely  be  conceived.  The  woods  are 
filled  with  old,  large,  and  lofty  trees,  and  fuch  as  yield 
more  fuftenance  to  man  than  is  to  be  found  in  almoft 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  illands,  however, 
befides  their  other  inconveniences,  of  which  they  have 
many,  are  very  fubjeft  to  earthquakes,  which  often 
prove  very  fatal.  Sec  Manila. 


Philippines,  a  religious  fociety  of  young  wo- Philippines 
men  at  Rome,  fo  called  from  their  taking  St  Philip  de  II 
Neri  for  their  proteftor.  The  fociety  confifts  of  t  oo  .  Phlh% 
poor  girls,  who  are  brought  up  till  they  are  of  age  to 
be  married,  or  become  nuns,  under  the  dire&ion  of 
fome  religious  women,  who  teach  them  to  read,  write, 
and  work,  and  inltrud  them  in  the  duties  of  Chriftia- 
nity.  They  wear  a  white  veil,  and  a  black  crofs  on 
their  breaftp.  See  Macedonia. 

PHILIPPISTS,  a  fe£t  or  party  among  the  Lu¬ 
therans  ;  the  followers  of  Philip  Melan&hon.  He 
had  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  Ubiquifts,  who  arofe  in 
his  time  ?  and  the  difpute  growing  {till  hotter  after  his 
death,  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  who  efpoufed 
Mdan&hon’s  opinion,  were  called  by  the  Flacians,  who 
attacked  it,  Phi/ippifts . 

PHILIPS  (Fabian),  was  author  of  feveral  books 
relating  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  privileges  in  England. 

He  was  born  at  Preftbury  in  Gloucelterfhire,  Sep¬ 
tember  2$th  1601.  When  very  young,  he  fpent  fome 
time  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  ;  and  went  from 
thence  to  the  Middle-Temple,  where  he  became  learn¬ 
ed  in  the  law.  In  the  civil  wars,  he  was  a  bold  aller- 
tor  of  the  king’s  prerogative  ;  and  was  fo  paffionate  a 
lover  of  Charles  I.  that,  two  days  before  that  illuftri- 
ous  monarch  was  beheaded,  he  wrote  a  protellation 
againft  the  intended  murder,  and  caufed  it  to  be 
printed,  and  affixed  to  pofts  in  all  public  places.  He 
likewife  publiffied,  in  1649,  4to,  a  pamphlet  intituled, 

“  Veritas  Inconcujfa  ;  or  King  Charles  I.  no  Man  of 
Blood,  but  a  Martyr  for  his  People  which  was  re¬ 
printed  in  1660,  8vo.  In  1663,  when  the  courts  of 
juftice  at  Weftminfter,  efpecially  the  Chancery,  were 
voted  down  by  Olivei’a  parliament,  he  publiffied, 

“  Confiderations  againft  the  diflolving  and  taking  them 
away for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  William 
Lenthal,  Efq;  fpeaker  of  the  late  parliament,  and  of 
the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England.  He  was  for 
fome  time  filazer  for  London,  Middkfex,  Cambridge- 
ffiire,  and  Huntingdonffiire  ;  and  fpent  much  money- 
in  fearching  records,  and  writing  in  favour  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  only  advantage  he  received  for  this 
attachment  to  the  royal  caufe  was,  the  place  of  one 
of  the  commiffioners  for  regulating  the  law,  worth 
L.  200  per  annuniy  which  only  lafted  two  years.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Reftoration  of  Charles  II.  when  the  bill  for 
taking  away  the  tenures  was  depending  in  parliament, 
he  wrote  and  publiffied  a  book  to  ffiow  the  neceffity 
of  preferving  them,  intitled,  u  Tenenda  non  tollenda  s 
or,  the  Neceffity  of  preferving  Tenures  in  caplte ,  and 
by  KnightVfervice,  which,  according  to  their  firft 
inftitution,  were,  and  are  yet,  a  great  part  of  the  //- 
/us  populiy  &c.  1660,”  4to.  In  1663  he  publiffied, 

‘4  The  Antiquity,  Legality,  Reafon,  Duty,  and  Necef¬ 
fity  of  Pre-emption  and  Pourveyance  for  the  King,” 

4to  ;  and  afterwards  many  other  pieces  upon  fubjefta 
of  a  fimilar  kind.  He  affifted  Dr  Bates  in  his  “  E - 
lenchus  Motuum ;  efpecially  in  fearching  the  records 
and  offices  for  that  work.  He  died,  November  17th, 

1690,  in  his  &9thyear ;  and  was  buried  near  his  wife 
in  the  church  of  Twyford  in  Middlefex.  He  was  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  records  and  antiquities ; 
but  his  manner  of  writing  is  neither  clofe  nor  well  di- 
gefted.  He  publiffied  a  political  pamphlet  in  1681, 
i  intitled^ 
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Philips,  intltled,  <f  Urfa  Major  et  Minor ;  fliowing  that  there 
““V—  is  no  fuch  Fear,  as  is  fa£titioufly  pretended,  of  Popery 
and  arbitrary  Power.'1 

Philips  (Ambrofe),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  very  ancient  and  confiderable  family  of 
that  name  in  Leieefterfflire.  Pie  received  his  educa-  ' 
tion  at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge  ;  during  his  flay 
at  which  univerfity,  he  wrote  his  paltorals,  which  ac* 
quired  him  at  the  time  fo  high  a  reputation.  Hia 
next  performance  was,  The  Life  of  Archlifhop  Williams , 
written,  according  to  Mr  Cibber,  to  make  known  his 
political  principles,  which  in  the  cotfrfe  of  it  he  had 
a  free  opportunity  of  doing,  as  the  archbifnop,  who 
is  the  hero  of  his  work,  was  a  ftrong  opponent  to  the 
high-church  meafures. 

When  lie  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  he  became  a  conftant  attendant  at,  and  one  of 
the  wits  of,  Button’s  coffee -houfe,  where  he  obtained 
the  friendfliip  and  intimacy  of  many  of  the  celebrated 
geniufes  of  that  age,  more  particularly  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Tatkr ,  has  in¬ 
ferred  a  little  poem  of  Mr  Philips’s,  which  he  calls  a 
Winter  Piece ,  dated  from  Copenhagen,  and  addreffed 
to  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  on  which  he  beftows  the  higheft 
encomiums;  and.  indeed,  fo  much  juft  ice  is  there  in 
thefe  his  commendations,  that  even  Mr  Pope  himfelf, 
who  had  a  fixed  aveifion  for  the  author,  while  he  af- 
fe&ed  to  defpife  his  other  works,  ufed  always  to  except 
this  from  the  number. 

I  he  firft  diflike  Mr  Pope  conceived  againft  Mr  Phi- 
lips,  proceeded  frem  that  jeaioufy  of  fame  which  was 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  charaSer  of  that  great  poet ; 
for  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  taken  fo  ftrong  a  liking 
to  the  pa  florals  of  the  latter,  as  to  have  formed  a  de- 
%n  for  a  critical  comparifon  of  them  with  thofe  of 
1  ope,  in  the  conclufion  of  wnich  the  preference  was 
to  have  been  given  to  Philips.  This  defign,  however, 
coming  to  Mr  Pope’s  knowledge,  that  gentleman,  who 
could  not  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne,  determined  to 
ward  off  this  ftroke  by  a  ftratagem  of  the  moft  artful 
kind  ;  which  was  no  other  than  taking  the  fame  talk 
011  himfelf;  and,  in  a  paper  in  the  Guardian,  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  like  comparifon,  and  giving  a  like  preference, 
but  on  principles  of  criticifm  apparently  fallacious,  to 
point  out  the  abfiirdity  of  fuch  a  judgment.  How. 
ever,^  notwithflanding  the  ridicule  that  was  drawn  on 
him  in  confequence  of  his  {landing  as  it  were  in  com¬ 
petition  with  fo  powerful  an  antagonift,  it  is  allowed, 
that  there  are,  in  fome  parts  of  Philips’s  paftorals,  cer¬ 
tain  ftrokes  of  nature,  and  a  degree  of  fimplicity,  that 
are  much  better  fuited  to,  the  purpofes  of  paftoral,  than 
the  more  cor re&ly  turned  periods  of  Mr  Pope’s  verifi¬ 
cation.  Mr  Philips  and  Mr  Pope  being  of  different 
political  principles,  was  another  caufe  of  enmity  be¬ 
tween  them;  which  arofe  ac  length  to  fo  great  a  height, 
that  the  former,  finding  his  antagonift  too  hard" for 
urn  at  the  weapon  of  wit,  had  even  determined  on 
making  me  of  a  rougher  kind  of  argument ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  hang  up  a  rod  at 
Button  3  for  the  chaftifement  of  his  adverfary  whenever 
he  mould  come  thither;  which,  however,  Mr  Pope  de¬ 
clining  to  do,  avoided  the  arguments  hacu/inum ,  in 
which  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  himfelf  on  the 
weakeft  fide  of  the  queflion.  Our  author  a!fo  wrote 
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feveral  dramatical  pieces ;  The  Briton,  Difireflfed  Mo¬ 
ther,  and  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucdler  5  ail  of  which v 
met  with  fuccefa,  and  one  of  them  is  at  this  time  a 
flandard  of  entertainment  at  the  theatres,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  repeated  feveral  times  in  every  feafon.  Mr 
Philips’s  circumftances  were  in  general,  through  his 
life,  not  only  eafy,  but  rather  affluent,  in  conlequence 
of  his  being  connected,  by  his  political  principles, 
with  perfons  oc  great  rank  and  confequence.  He  was 
concerned  with  Dr  Hugh  Boulter,  afterwards  arch- 
hifhop  of  Armagh,  the  right  honourable  Richard  Weft, 
Efq;  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  reverend  Mr  Gil¬ 
bert  JBurnet,  and  the  reverend  Mr  Henry  Stevens,  in 
writing  a  feries  of  papers  called  the  Free  Thinker , 
which  were  all  puhlifhed  together  by  Mr  Philips,  in 
three  volumes  in  i2mo. 

In  the  latter  part  ©f  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  he  wa9 
fecretary  to  the  Hanover  club,  who  were  a  fet  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  formed  an  afto- 
ciation  in  honour  of  that  fuccdfion,  and  for  the  flip, 
port  of  its  interefts,  and  who  ufed  particularly  to  di- 
ilinguiffl  in  their  toafts  fuch  of  the  fair  fex  as  were  moft 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Brunfwic. 
Mr  Philips’s  ftation  in  this  club,  together  with  the 
zeai  fhown  in  his  writings,  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  and  favour  of  the  new  government.  He  was, 
foon  after  the  accefiion  of  king  George  I.  put  irUo  the 
Commifiion  of  the  peace,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
commiflioners  of  the  lottery.  And,  on  his  friend  Dr 
Boulter’s  being  made  primate  of  Ireland,  he  accom¬ 
panied  that  prelate  acrofs  St  George’s  Channel,  where 
he  had  confiderable  preferments  bellowed  on  him,  and 
was  eie^led  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  there, 
38  reprefen tative  for  the  county  of  Armagh.  At 
length,  having  purchafed  an  annuity  for  life°of  400  I. 
per  annum ,  he  came  over  to  England  fome  time  in  the 
year  174S;  but  having  a  vety  bad  ftate  of  health,  and 
being  morever  of  an  advanced  age,  lie  died  foon  after, 
at  his  lodgings  near  Vauxhall,  in  Surry. 

“  Of  his  perfonal  character  (fay3  Dr  Johnfon)  all  I 
have  heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery,  and 
(kill  in  the  fword,  and  that  in  convention  be  was  fo- 
lernn  and  pompous.”  He  is  fomewhere  called  Quaker 
Philips.,  but,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
integrity  ;  for  the  late  Paul  Whitehead  relates,  that 
when  Mr  Addifon  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  Philips  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  fome  preferment,  but  was  coolly  an- 
ivvered,  “  that  it  was  thought  that  he  was  already 
provided^  for,  by  being  made  a  jullice  for  We ftmi li¬ 
fter.  lo  this  obfervntion  our  author,  with  fome  in¬ 
dignation,  replied,  i(  Though  poetry  was  a  trade  he 
could  not  I’ve  by,  yet  be  fcorued  to  owe  fubfiftence  to 
another  which  he  ought  not  to  live  by.” 

Phe  following  anecdote  is  told  of  our  author  by 
Dr  Johnfon;  “  At  a  coffee-houfe,  he  (Philips)  was 
difcourfirig  upon  pidlures,  and  pitying  the  painters, 
who,  in  their  liiftorical  pieces,  always  draw  the  fame 
fort  ofy^.  “  They  (hould  travel  (laid  he),  and  then 
they  would  fee  that  there  is  a  different  jky  in  every 
country,  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  fo  forth.” 
u  Your  remark  is  juft  (fail  a  grave  gentleman  who  fat 
by),  I  have  been  a  traveller,  and  can  teftify  what  you 
obferve  is  true  ;  but  the  greateft  variety  of  /kies  that  l 
found  was  in  Poland.”  “  In  Poland,  Sir?  (fays  Phi¬ 
lips).” 


Philip? 
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Philip?.  lips).”  "  Yes,  in  Poland  ;  for  there  is  Sobie/fy,  and 
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SPi?\  V  Y^'i1  n1J°«nd  5  !i0Dth/r>e  is.Sob:e^=  anJ  *r!nen  at  Oxford.  It  is  on  the  model  of  Virgil’s  Philips. 
Sabrun/?j^and  Jablon jhy,  and  Podebra/Iy,  and  many  Georgies,  and  is  a  very  excellent  piece.  We  have  no - v - 

mojrey  les.  niore  0f  Mr  Philips  but  a  Latin  ode  to  Henry  St  John, 

Efq;  which  is  efleemed  a  mafterpiece,  He 


Philips  (Catharine),  a  very  ingenious  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Fowler  merchant,  was  born  at 
London  in  January  1631,  and  educated  at  a  fchooi 
at  Hackney.  She  married  James  Philips  of  the  priory 
of  Cardigan,  Efqj  and  went  with  the  vifeountefs  of 
Dungannon  into  Ireland,  where  flie  tranflated  Cor¬ 
neille’s  tragedy  of  Pompey  into  Englifli,  which  was 
feveral  times  adled  there  with  great  applaufe. 

She  tranflated  alfo  the  four  firfl  a£ts  of  Horace, 
another  tragedy  of  Corneille,  the  fifth  being  done  by 
Sir  John  Denham.  This  excellent  and  amiable  lady, 
for  fuch  it  feems  fhe  was,  died  or  the  fmallpox  in 

London,  the  22d  of  June  1664,  muc'h  and  jullly  re«  £ _  _ _ _ 

grettec*  >  k<  having  not  left  (fays  Langbaine)  any  of  equally  excellent  and  amiable  ;  and  both  were  fo 
her  fex  her  equal  in  poetry.  —  She  not  only  equalled  very  eminent  degree 
(adds  he)  all  that  is  reported  of  the  pcetefles  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  Lefbian  Sappho  and  the  Roman  Sulpitia, 
but  juftly  found  her  admirers  among  the  greateft 
poets  of  our  age.”  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  upon  her 
death.  Dr  Jeremy  Taylor  had  addrefled  to  her  his 
4i  Meafures  and  Offices  of  Friendfliip the  fecond 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1657,  1 2 mo.  She 
aflumed  the  name  of  Orinda .  In  1667,  were  printed, 
in  folio,  “  Poems  by  the  mofl  defervedly  admired  Mrs 
Catharine  Philips,  the  matchlcfs  Orinda.  To  which 
is  added,  Monfieur  Corneille’s  Pompey  and  Horace, 
tragedies.  With  feveral  other  tranflations  from  the 
French  ;”  and  her  pidlure  before  them,  engraven  by 
Faithorne.  There  was  likewife  another  edition  in 
1678,  folio  ;  in  the  preface  of  which  we  are  told, 
that  <A  fhe  wrote  her  familiar  letters  with  great  faci¬ 
lity,  in  a  very  fair  hand,  and  perfedl  orthography  ; 
and  if  they  were  colle&ed  with  thofe  excellent  dif- 
courfes  flie  wrote  on  feveral  fubje&s,  they  would  make 
a  volume  much  larger  than  that  of  her  poems.”  In 
1705,  a  fmall  volume  of  her  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cot- 
tr el  were  printed  under  the  titie  of  “  Letters  from 
Orinda  to  PpliarchiiF.  The  editor  of  thefe  letters  tells 
us,  that  “  they  were  the  effect  of  an  happy  intimacy 
between  herfelf  and  the  late  famous  Poliarchm,  and 
are  an  admirable  pattern  for  the  pleafing  correfpond- 
ence  of  a  virtuous  friendfliip.  They  will  fufficiently 
inftrudl  us,  how  an  intercourse  of  writing  between  are  preferred  with  a  new  appearance,  aod  novelty  is  ai- 
perfons  of  different  fexes  ought  to  be  managed  with 
delight  and  innocence  ;  and  teach  the  world  not  to 
load  fuch  a  commerce  with  cenfure  -and  detra&ion, 
when  it  is  removed  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  even  the 
appearance  of  guilt.” 

Philips  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  was- 
born  in  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Winthefler  and 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Milton, 
whom  he  itudied  with  great  application,  and  traced  in 
all  his  fuccefsful  tranflations  from  the  ancients.  The 
firfl  poem  which  diflinguithed  onr  author,  was  li is 
Splendid  Shilling)  which  is  in  the  Taller  flyled  the 
JineJl  hurlefque  poem  in  the  Englijh  language.  Ilis  next 
was  in  titled  Blenheim ,  which  he  wrote  at  the  requeft 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr  Henry  St  John,  after¬ 
wards  Lcrd  I3oiingbtoke,  on  the  victory  obtained  there 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1704.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1705  ;  and  the  year  after  he  finished  another 
poem  upon  cyder,  the  Erft.  book  of  which  had  been 


was  con¬ 
triving  greater  things;  but  illnefs  coming  on,  he  was 
obliged  to  drop  every  thing  but  the  care  of  his  health. 
1  his  care,  however,  did  net  fave  him  :  for,  after  ling¬ 
ering  a  long  time,  he  died  at  Hereford,  Feb.  15.  1708, 
of  a  confumption  and  aflhma,  before  he  had  reached 
his  33d  year.  Fie  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city  with  an  infcription  over  his  grave;  and  had  a  mo¬ 
nument  eredled  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfler-abbey 
by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chancellor, 
with  an  epitaph  upon  k  written  by  Dr  Atterbury, 
though  commonly  aferibed  to  Dr  Freind.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  few  poets  whole  mufe  and  manners  were 


Dr  Johnfon  obferves,  that  «  Philips  has  been  always 
praifed,  without  ccntradiflion,  as  a  man  modek,  blame- 
lefs,  and  pious;  who  bore  a  narrow  fortune  without  dif- 
content,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without  im 
patience  ;  beloved  by  thofe  that  knew  him,  but  not 
ambitious  to  be  known.  He  was  probably  not  formed 
for  a  wide  circle.  His  convention  is  commended  kn¬ 
its  innocent  gaiety,  which  feems  to  have  flowed  only 
among  his  intimates;  for  I  have  been  told,  that  he  was 
in  company  lilent  and  barren,  and  employed  only  up¬ 
on  the  pleafures  of  his  pipe!  His  addition  to  tobac¬ 
co  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers,  who  re¬ 
marks,  that  in  all  his  writings  except  Blenheim  he  has 
found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fume. 
In  common  life*  he  was  probably  one  of  thofe  who 
pleafe  by  not  offending,  and  whofc  perfon  was  loved, 
becaufe  his  writings  were  admired.  He  died  honour¬ 
ed  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St  John  had  dif- 
graced  him.  His  works  are  few.  The  Splendid  Shil¬ 
ling  has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  oiiginal  defign,. 
unlefs  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the  ancient  Cen¬ 
tos.  To  degrade  the  founding  words  and  {lately  con- 
flruflion  of  Mdton,  by  an  application  to  the  lowed 
and  mofl  trivial  things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a  mo¬ 
mentary  triumph  over  that  grandeur  which  hitherto 
held  its  captives  in  admiration  ;  the  words  and  things 


ways  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain.  But  the  merit 
of  fuch  performances  begins  and  ends  with  the  firfl 
author.  He  that  ihould  again  adapt  Milton’s  phra fe¬ 
te  the  grofs  incidents  of  common  life,  and  even  adapt 
it  with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  mu'! 
yet  expefl  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  piaife  which  Phi¬ 
lips  has  obtained  ;  he  can  only  hope  to  be  coufidercd 
as  the  repeater  of  a  jell. 

“  There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron  St 
John,  in  return  fora  prefent  of  wine  and  tobacco, 
which  cannot  be  pafied  without  notice.  It  is  gay  and 
elegant,  and  exhibits  feveral  artful  accommodations  of 
ckfiie  expreffions  to  new  purpofes.  It  feems  better 
turned  than  the  odes  of  Hannes.  To  the  poem  on 
cyder,  written  in- imitation  of  the  Georgies,  maybe 
given  this  peculiar  pr-tife,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth; 
that  the  precepts  which  it  conta’ns  are  ex  idl  and  juft; . 
and  that  it  is  therefore  at  once  a  book  of  entertain 
meat  and  of  fcience.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller,  the? 

great? 
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Philips  great  gardener  and  botanid,  whofe  expreffion  was,  that 
,  4  there  weie  many  books  written  on  the  fame  fubje£d 

,  lhnes*  in  profe,  which  do  not  contain  ft)  much  truth  as  that 
poem.1  In  the  difpoiition  of  hia  matter,  fo  as  to  in- 
terfperfe  precept,  relating  to  the  culture  of  trees,  with 
fentiments  more  generally  pleading,  and  in  eafy  and 
graceful  tranfitions  from  one  fubjedl  to  another,  he 
dias  very  diligently  imitated  his  mailer;  but  he  unhap¬ 
pily  pleafed  himfelf  with  blank  verfe,  and  fuppofed 
that  the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  imprefs  the  mind 
with  veneration,  combined  as  they  are  with  fubje&s  of 
inconceivable  grandeur,  could  be  fullained  by  images 
which  at  mod  can  rife  only  to  elegance.  Contending 
angels  may  lhake  the  regions  of  heaven  in  blank  verfe; 
but  the  flow  of  equal  meafures,  and  the  embellifhment 
of  rhime,  mud  recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  of 
engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  ther  reddreak  and 
pearmain.  What  dndy  could  confer,  Philips  had  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  natural  deficiency  cannot  be  f up  plied.  He 
feems  not  born  to  greatnefs  and  elevation.  He  is  ne¬ 
ver  lofty,  nor  does  he  oftcji  furprife  with  unexpedled 
excellence  :  but  perhaps  to  his  lad  poem  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  what  Tully  faid  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that 
‘  it  is  written  with  much  arc,  though  with  few  blazes 
of  genius.” 

It  defer ves  to  be  remarked,  that  there  were  two 
poets  of  both  the  names  of  our  author,  and  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  his  time.  One  of  them  was  Milton’s  nephew, 
and  wrote  feveral  things,  particularly  fome  memoirs  of 
his  uncle>  and  part  of  Virgil  Travedied.  The  other 
was  the  author  of  two  political  farces,  which,  were  both 
printed  in  1716  ;  1 .  The  Earl  of  Marr  married,  with 
the  Humours  of  Jocky  the  Highlander.  2.  The  Pre¬ 
tender’s  Flight  ;  or  a  Mock  Coronation,  with  the  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  facetious  Harry  St  John. 

PHILIPSBURG,  is  an  irriperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  very  droug, 
and  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire. 
It  is  feated  in  a  morafs,  and  fortified  with  feven  ba¬ 
ft  ions,  and  feveral  advanced  works.  The  town  belongs 
to  the  bifiiop  of  Spire,  but  all  the  works  and  the  forti¬ 
fications  to  the  empire.  It  has  been  feveral  times  ta¬ 
ken  and  retaken,  particularly  by  the  French  in  1734, 
when  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  killed  at  thefiege;  but 
it  was  rendered  back  the  year  following,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  feven  miles 
fouth  of  Spire,  22  fonth-ead  of  Worm's,  and  40  nortli- 
ead  of  Strafburg.  E.  Long.  8.  33.  N.  Lat.  49.  12. 

PHILISTiE  A  (anc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the 
Philidines  (Bible)  ;  which  lay  along  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  from  Joppa  to  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  inland  places  not  far  from  the  coad.  Palx- 
Jlini ,  the  people;  PaLvJlina ,  the  country  (Jofephus)  : 
Afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  its  inhabitants.  PhilijLri,  the  people  (Septuagint); 
Philijltm  (Vulgate)  ;  the  Caphtorim  and  Philijlim ,  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Egypt,  and  defendants  of  Cham  (Mofes). 
Expelled  and  dedroyed  the  Hivites  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  occupied  their  country  ;  that  is,  the  re¬ 
gion  which  retained  the  name  of  Philijlim ,  in  which 
that  of  Caphtorim  wa3  fwallowed  up. 

PHILISTINES,  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Paledine,  well  known  in  facred  hidory.  Thefe  people 
aie  fometime8  called  in  Scripture  Cherdhites  and  Caph- 


torims .  The  earlier  part  of  their  bidory  is,  like  that  of  Philiftih«, 
mod  other  nations,  very  oHcure  and  uncertain.  The 
authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hidory  tell  us,  that  they  were 
defended  from  the  Cafiuhim  partly,  and  partly  from 
the  Caphtorim,  both  from  the  loins  of  Mizraim  the 
fon  of  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah.  Mofes  tells  us  (Deut. 
xi.  2  3-),  that  they  drove  out  the  A  vim  or  Avites  even 
to  Azzah  or  Gazah,  where  they  fettled  ;  but  when 
this  happened  cannot  be  determined.  On  the  whole, 
however,  our  learned  authors  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  Cafiuhim  and  Caphtorim,  from  whom  the 
Philidines  are  defended,  came  originally  from  Egypt, 
and  called  the  country  which  they  had  conquered  by 
their  own  name  (See  Palestine).  Many  interpre¬ 
ters,  however,  think,  that  Caphtor  was  but  another 
name  for  Cappadocia,  which  they  imagine  to  have 
been  the  original^country  of  the  Philidines.  But  Fa¬ 
ther  Calmet,  in  a  particular  difiertation  prefixed  to  the 
fird  book  of  Samuel,  endeavours  to  fhovv  that  they 
were  originally  of  the  ifie  of  Crete.  The  reafons  which 
led  him  to  think  that  Caphtor  is  the  ifie  of  Crete  are 
as  follow :  The  Philidines  were  drangers  in  Paledine, 
as  appears  in  various  parts  of  Scripture  ;  fuch  as  Gen. 
x.  14.  Dent.  ii.  23.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  and  Amos  ix.  7. 
whence  the  Septuagint  always  tranfiate  this  name 
Strangers.  Their  proper  name  was  Cherethims,  for 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  16.),  fpeaking  againd  the  Philidines, 
has  thefe  words,  “  I  will  dretch  out  mine  hand  upon 
the  Philidines,  and  I  will  cut  off  the  Cherethims,  and 
dedroy  the  remnant  of  the  feacoad.”  Zephaniah  (ii. 

5.),  inveighing  againd  the  fame  people,  fays,  “  Wo 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  fca-coads,  the  nation  of 
the  Cherethites.”  And  Samuel  (Book  I.  xxx.  14.) 
fays,  that  the  Amalekites  made  an  irruption  into  the 
country  of  the  Cherethites,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Phi¬ 
lidines,  as  the  fequel  of  the  dife ourfe  proves.  And  af¬ 
terwards  the  kings  of  Judah  had  foreign  guards  called 
the  Cherethites  and  Pe/ethites ,  who  were  of  the  number 
of  the  Philidines  (2  Sam.  xv.  18.)  The  Septuagint, 
under  the  name  Cherethites ,  underdood  the  Cretans; 
and  by  Cherith  they  underdood  Crete.  Befides  the 
Scripture  fays,  that  the  Philidines  came  from  the  ifie 
of  Caphtor.  Now  we  fee  no  ifiand  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  wherein  the  m  irks  whereby  the  Scripture  de- 
feribes  Caphtor  and  Cherethim  agree  better  than  in 
the  ifie  of  Crete.  The  name  Cretim  or  Cheretkhn  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  Cretenfes .  The  Cretans  are  one 
of  the  mod  ancient  and  celebrated  people  which  inha¬ 
bited  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  have  been  produced  originally  out  of  their  own 
foil.  This  ifiand  was  *  ell  peopled  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer  calls  it  the  ifiand  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  cities.  The  city  of  Gaza  in  Paledine  went  by 
the  name  of  Minoa  ( Steph.  B'vzant.  in  Ga%a),  becaufe 
Minos  king  of  Crete  coming  into  that  country,  called 
this  ancient  city  by  his  own  name. 

Herodotus  acknowledges  that  the  Cretans  were  01  i- 
gin  ally  all  barbarians,  and  did  not  come  from  Greece. 

Homer  fays,  that  a  different  language  was  fpoken  in 
the  ifie  of  Crete  ;  that  there  were  Greeks  there,  true 
or  ancient  Cretans,  Pelafgians,  &c.  The  ancient  Cre¬ 
tans  are  the  fame  as  the  Cherethites,  the  Pelafgians  as 
the  Philidines  or  Pelethites  of  the  Scripture  :  their 
language  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Canaanites  ,Or 
Phoenicians,  that  is,  Hebrew;  they  were  defceridetf,  as 

well 
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pJulifhnes.  ivell  as  Canaan,  from  Ham,  hy  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6, 

" *  *3>  x4* )  The  manners,  arms,  religion,  and  gods  of 
the  Cretans  and  Philiftincs  were  the  fame.  The  arms 
of  the  one  and  the  other  were  bows  and  arrows.  Da- 
gon  the  god  of  the  Philiftines  was  the  fame  as  the 
Didtynna  of  the  Cretans. 

Whether  thefe  arguments  are  convincing,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  determine  ;  but  Wells  dees  not  think  they  are,  as 
he  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  authors  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hffiory,  who  fay,  that  Coplus,  the  name  of  an 
old  city  of  Egypt,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Caph~ 
tor.  It  is  not,  however,  of  great  importance  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  came  from  Crete,  from  Cappa¬ 
docia,  or  from  Egypt  :  they  had  certainly  been  a 
confiderabie  time  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  Abra¬ 
ham  arrived  there  in  the  year  of  the  world  2083.  They 
were  then  a  very  powerful  people,  were  governed  by 
kings,  and  in  poffeffion  of  feveral  confiderabie  cities. 

The  race  of  kings  then  in  power  were  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Abimelech .  This  race,  however,  was  hut 
of  fhort  duration  ;  for  their  monarchy  became  an 
ariftocracy  of  five  lords,  who  were,  as  far  as  we  can 
difeover,  partly  independent  of  each  other,  though  they 
a&ed  in  concert  for  the  common  caufe.  This  form  of 
government  was  again  fuccteded  by  another  race  of 
kings,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Achifh ,  though  they 
alfo  bore  that  of  Ahhnelech .  The  kings  were  always 
under  great  limitations.  The  Philiftines  appear  to  have 
been  a  very  warlike  people,  induftrious,  and  lovers  of 
freedom  ;  the y  did  not  crrcumcife,  an  !  in  the  early  pe¬ 
riods  of  their  hiftory  held  adultery  in  the  greateft:  ab¬ 
horrence.  t4  Their  character  (fay  the  authors  of  the 
^*£*jPart>  Univerfal  Hiftory)  muft  be  confidered  at  different  pe- 
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nods  ;  for  we  may  fay  they  were  not  always  the  fame 
people.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  they 
were  without  ill  doubt  a  righteous  and  ho fpi table  na¬ 
tion  :  but  afterwards  a  revolution  in  government,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  morals,  may  have  enfued.  From  thencefor¬ 
ward  they  became  like  other  idolatrous  nations  :  the 
fame  enormities  crept  in  and  prevailed  among  them. 
They  are  conftantly  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  Gran¬ 
gers;  and,  though  pofiefied  of  a  moft:  confiderabie  part 
of  the  Land  of  Piomife,  yet  God  would  never  fufFer 
them  to  be  driven  out,  they  being  Egyptians  by  de- 
feent,  and  not  original  natives,  whofe  land  only  was 
promifed  to  Abraham  and  his  feed.  Their  arrogance 
and  ambition  were  great  ;  and  fo  irreconcilable  was 
their  enmity  (a)  to  the  Ifraelites,  that  one  would  be 
almoft  tempted  to  think  they  were  created  on  purpofe 
‘to  be  a  thorn  in  their  fides  ;  for  though  the  hand  of 
God  was  evidently  againft  them  feveral  times,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  detained  the  ark,  yet  they  harden¬ 
ed  their  hearts,  and  clofed  their  eyes  againft  convic¬ 
tion.  They  feem  to  have  entertained  a  very  fond  ve¬ 
neration  for  their  deities,  in  which  they  perfifled,  tho' 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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ibey  werf  eye-w.tnelTes  of  the  fhame  and  Ignominy  t'hiliftin 

which  befel  them  in  the  prefence  of  the  captive  ark  • ' - v— 

nay,  they  were  fo  bluffed  in  their  favour,  as  to  imagine 
that  their  gods  might  prevail  againft  Him  who  had  in 
ioglanng  a  manner  put  them  to  fhame  and  difgrace 
I  hey  were  much  addided  to  trade;  which,  confider- 
mg  their  fituation,  they  may  have  exercifed  from  the 
beginning;  hut,  by  the  acceffion  of  the  fugitive  Edo¬ 
mites  in  David's  time,  they  rofe  to  fo  great  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  merchants,  that  the  Greeks,  it  feems,  pre¬ 
ferred  them  to  all  other  nations  in  that  refped,  and 
from  them  called  all  the  country  bordering  on  theirs 
PaleJUne.  Their  language  was  not  fo  different  from 
that  fpoken  by  the  Hebrews  as  to  caufe  any  difficulty 
for  them  to  convtrfe  together,  as  will  be  perceived  by 
their  intercouvfe  with  Abraham  and  Ifaac  ;  fo  that,  in 
all  this  region,  the  feveial  nations  fpoke  one  and  the 
fame  tongue,  perhaps  with  fome  variation  of  dialed. 

They  had  doubtlefs  the  arts  and  fciences  in  common 
with  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  among  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  perhaps  fome  of  them  in  greater  per- 
fedion.  They  had  giants  among  them  ;  but  whether 
they  were  originally  of  the  breed  of  the  Anakims,  who 
retired  hither  when  they  were  expelled  from  Hefron, 
or  were  fprung  from  accidental  birchs,  is  not  eafily  de¬ 
termined.  We  muft:  not  forget,  that  the  invention  of 
the  how  and  arrow  is  aferibed  to  this  people. 

“  Their  religion  was  different  at  different  times  ; 
under  their  firft  race  of  kings,  they  ufed  the  fame  rites 
with  the  Hebrews.  Abimelech,  in  the  fin  he  had  like 
to  have  committed  with  Sarah,  through  Abraham's 
timidity,  was  favoured  with  a  divine  admonition  from 
God  ;  and,  by  hie  fpeech  and  behaviour  at  that  time, 
it  feems  as  if  he  had  been  ufed  to  converfe  with  the 
Deity.  In  after-times,  they  erred  into  endlefs  fuper- 
ftitions,  and  different  kinds  of  idohtry ;  each  of  the 
principal  or  five  cities  feemed  to  have  had  an  idol  of 
its  own.  Marna,  Marnas,  or  Marnafti,  was  worfhip- 
ped  at  Gaza,  and  is  faid  to  have  migrated  into  Crete, 
and  to  have  become  the  Cretan  Jupiter.  Dagon  was 
worfhipped  at  Azotus  ;  he  feems  to  have  been  the 
great  eft,  the  moft  ancient,  and  moft  favourite  god  they 
had ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  he  perhaps  fubfift- 
ed  the  longeft  of  any  that  did  not  ftraggle  out  of  the 
country.  To  him  they  aferibed  the  invention  of  bread- 
corn,  or  of  agriculture,  as  his  name  imports.  We  can¬ 
not  enter  into  the  common  notion  of  his  being  repre- 
fented  as  a  monfter,  half  man  half  fifh  ;  nor  conse¬ 
quently  into  another  almoft  as  common,  that  he  is  the 
fame  with  the  Syrian  goddefs  Derceto,  who,  we  are 
told,  was  reprefented  under  fome  fuch  mixed  form. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  this  idol  was  in  ftiape  wholly  like 
a  man  ;  for  we  read  of  his  head,  his  hands,  and  his 
feet.  He  flood  in  a  temple  at  Azotus,  and  had  priefts 
of  his  own  who  paid  him  a  very  conftant  attendance. 

3  P  Next 


(a)  “  From  a  paftage  in  Chronicles,  it  is  gueffed  to  have  been  of  very  ancient  date  ;  where  it  is  faid,  that 

*  the  men  of  Gath  flew  the  children  of  Ephraim,  who  would  have  taken  their  cattle  from  them.’  This  in¬ 
cident  is  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found  ;  and  there  are  varioua  notions  concerning  the  fenfe  in  which  we  muft  take 
this  paffage.  As  to  the  time  of  the  tranfa&ion,  moft  people  allow  it  to  have  been  while  the  children  of 
Ifrael  were  fojourners  in  Egypt.  It  plainly  appears,  by  the  next  verfe,  that  Ephraim  himfelf  was  living  at 
4hat  period.  The  Targum  fuppofes  his  children  mifeomputed  the  time  they  were  to  ferve  in  Egypt,  and  be¬ 
gan  too  early  an  attempt  upon  their  Promifed  Land.” 
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£>hiUftincs  Next  to  Pagon  was  Baalzebub  the  God  0‘  Ekion.  In 
— 1  tiie  text  of  the  New  Teftament  he  is  called  Beelzebub, 
ami  the  prince  of  devils.  His  name  is  rendered  lord  % 
of  furs  ;  which  by  feme  is  hell  to  be  a  mdek  appella¬ 
tion  bellowed  on  him  by  the  Jews  ;  but  others  think 
him  fo  by  led  by  his  woifnippers,  as  Hercules  Apo^ 
inyioF,  and  otheis,  were,  from  his  driving  thofe  infeds 
^%vay ;  snd  urge,  that  Abaziah,  in  his  iickneft,  would 
Scarcely  have  applied  to  him,  if  his  name  had  carried  in 
it  any  re pie a  h.  But  it  mull  be  remembeied,  it  is  the 
fscred  hiftorian  that  makes  ufe  of  that  contemptuous 
uvm  in  derilion ;  whereas  the  idolatrous  monarch,  who 
was' one  of  his  votaries,  might  call  him  by  his  common 
name,  fuppefed  to  have  been  Baabzebaoth ,  4  the  lord 
of  armies,*  or  Baal-fhamim ,  *  lord  of  heaven,*  or  fome 
other  bordering  on  Baal-zebub.  How,  or  under  what 
form  he  was  reprefented,  is  uncertain  :  fome  place 
jiim  on  a  throne,  and  attire  him  like  a  k:ng  others 
paint  him  as  a  fly.  Not  to  dwell  on  this  obfcnrity, 
it  appears  that  he  became  an  oracle  of  the  higheft  re¬ 
pute  for  omnlfcience  and  veracity  ;  that  he  had  prrefls 
of  his  cwn  ;  and  that  he,  in  the  middle  times  at  lead, 
was  much  fought  after  by  thofe  who  were  anxious  about 
futurity.  Derceto  we  take  certainly  to  have  been  the 
god  clefs  of  Afcalon  ;  but  we  are  fupported  by  pro¬ 
fane  authority,  without  the  lead  countenance  from 
Scripture.  Gath  is  feemingly  the  only  city  of  ail  the 
five  unprovided  with  a  deity  ;  wherefore,  as  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  declares,  that  Afhtaroth,  or  Adarte,  was  wor- 
•  ihipped  by  this  people,  we  are  ready  to  place  her  at 
Gath,  and  the  rather,  as  this  of  all  their  cities  may 
have  had  mod  communication  with  Sidon.  To  fpeak 
in  general  concerning  their  religions  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  which  is  all  we  can  do,  they  feem  to  have 
cre&ed  very  large  and  fpacious  temples,  or  very  wide 
halls,  for  the  celebration  of  their  folemn  feafons  and 
fe  diva  Is  (for  fuch  they  furely  had);  their  religious 
offices  were  attended  with  much  pomp,  and  a  great 
concouife  from  all  parts  ;  and  they  prefen  ted  their 
gods  with  the  chief  part  of  their  fpoil,  and  carried 
them  about  with  them  when  they  Went  to  war.  We 
do  not  find  in  Scripture  that  they  facrlHced  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  yet  the  Curetes(B)  are  faid  to  be  their  de- 
feend  ant's.” 

With refpe&  tothe  hidory  of  this  extraordinary  people, 
we- find  from  the  above  extra 6t,  that  they  were  not  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  number  of  nations  demoted  to  extermi¬ 
nation,  and  Whofe  territory  the  Lord  had  abandoned  to 
the  Hebrews;  nerwere  they  of  the  ctnfedfeedof  Canaan. 
However,  Jofhuidid  not  forbear  to  give  their  lands  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  to  fet  iipon  them  by  commandfrom 
the  Lord,  becaufe  they  pofleffed  h  country  which  was 
proinifed  to  the  people  of  God  (Jofh  xv.  45 — 47.  and 
"xiii.  2.  3.)  But  thefe  conquefts  of  Jofhtia  mud  have 
been  ill  maintained,  firice  tinder  the  Judges,  tinder  Saul, 
•and  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  David,  the  Phi- 
iidines  opprefled  the  Ifiaelites.  True  it  is,,  Shamgar, 
Samfon,  Samuel,  and  Saul,  made  head  againd  them, 
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but  did  not  reduce  their  power;  and  theycontinr.edPhrIifnn.ee, 
independent  down  to  the  reign  of  David,  who  fub-  Phiil>re^ 
jeded  them  to  his  government.  v 

They  continued  in  fubjeflion  to  the  kings  of  Judah 
'down  to  the  reign  of  jehorain,  fon  of  Jehofhaphat  ; 
that  is,  for  about  246  years.  However,  Jchoiam  made 
war  againfl  them,  and  probably -reduced  them  to  his 
obedience  again  ;  becaufe  it  is  obferved  in  Scripture, 
that  they  revolted  again  from  U/ziah  ;  and  that  this 
piir.ee  kept  them  to  their  duty  during  the  time  of  his 
reign  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16.  and  xxvi.  6,  7.)  During  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  Philiftines  made  great 
havoc  in  the  territories  of  Judah;  but  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceflor  Hczekiah  fubdued  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18-  and 
2  Kings  xviii.  8.)  Laftly,  they  regained  their  full  li¬ 
berty  under  tire  latter  kings  of  Judah  ;  and  vve  may 
fee  by  the  menaces  denounced  again  ft  them  by  the  pro¬ 
phets  Ifaiah,  Amos,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eze¬ 
kiel,  that  they  brought  a  thoufand  hardlhips  and  cal;i- 
mities  upon  the  children  of  lfrael :  for  which  cruelties 
God  threatened  to  punifh  them.  Efarhaddon  beficged 
Afficlod  or  AzOth,  and  took  it  (Ifa.xx.  1.)  And  ac- 
‘cording  to  Herodotus,  Pffimmetieus  king  of  Egypt 
took  the  fame  city,  after  a  liege  of  29  years.  There 
is  great  probability,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  lie 
fubdued  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Egyptians,  and 
other  nations,  bordering  upon  the  Jews,  rtdticed  alfo  the 
Philiftines.  After  this,  they  fell  under  the  dominion 
Of  the  Perfians  ;  then  under  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  deftroyed  the  city  of  Ga2a,  the  only  city 
of  Phienicin  that  durft  oppofe  him.  After  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  Antiochiis  Epiphanes,  the  Afinonseans  fub- 
jedted  under  their  obedience  feveral  cities  of  the  Phi- 
liftines  ;  and  Tryphon  gave ‘to  Jonathan  Maccabeus 
the  government  of  the  whole  coaft  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  from  Tyre  as  far  as  Egypt,  which  included  all 
the  country  of  the  Philiftines. 

PHILLYREA,  mock -pri  Vet  ;  a  genua  of  the 
monogvnia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.  Each  flower  contains  two  males  and  one  fe¬ 
male.-  Some  fay  there  are  Even  fpecies,  all  of  them 
fhrubby  plants,  and  natives  of  France  or  Italy.  Others 
reckon  only  three  fpccies,  which  are  a3  follow  : 

I.  Phillyrea  media ;  the  oval  leaved  phillyrea  or  mock-  p*&- 
privet,  or  the  medial  leaved  phillyrea,  a  tall  evergreen 
ftiruh,  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  2.  Phillyrea  la - 
tifolia  ;  the  bioad-leaved  phillyrea  or'rncck-privet,  a  tall 
evergreen  (hrub,  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  3. 
Phillyrea  angufti folic:  ;  the  narrow-kaved  phillyrea  or 
mock-privet,  a  deciduous  fhrub,  native  of  Spain  and 
Italy. 

x.  The  fti  ft  h^s  three  varieties,  viz.  The  firft  is  the 
common  fmooth  leaved  phillyrea.  This  plant  grows  to 
be  T2  or  14  feet  high,  and  the  branches  are  very  nu¬ 
merous.  The  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  bark,  but  the  bark  on  the  young  (hoots  is  of  a 
fine  green  colour.  They  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  and 
grow  oppofite,  by  pairs,  ou  ftrong  fhoit  footftalks. 

The 


(b)  u  The  Cure  tea  facrificed  their  children  to  Saturn;  and  from  the  fimilitucle  this  name  bears  to  Che- 
retimes  or  Philiftines,  it  has  been  advanced  that  they  are  the  fame  people  ;  but  as  we  have  no  warrant  for  fay¬ 
ing  the  Philiftines  pra&ifed  fo  barbarous  and  unnatural  a  cuftOm,  We  may  TCrtture  'to  pronounce*  that  they, 
learned  it  not  from  them,  but  borrowed  it  elfewhere.” 
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Ffogyrea.  The  Sowers  are  produced  in  clutters  from  the  wings 
of  the  young  branches.  They  are  fmail,  and  of  a  kind 
of  greenifti-white  colour ;  they  appear  in  March,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which  are  Hr  ft  green,  then 
red,  and  black  in  the  autumn  when  ripe.  The  fecond 
variety  is  the  privet-leaved  phillyrea,  which  grows  to 
be  loor  12  feet  high,  and  the  branches  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  leaves  a  little  re- 
femble  the  privet-;  they  are  of  a  Hne  green  colour,  and 
grow  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  lan¬ 
ceolate  figure,  and  their  edges  are  entire,  or  nearly  fo; 
for  fome  iigns  of  ferratures  fometimes  appear.  The 
lowers  grow  like  others  in  clutters  in  March.  They 
are  whitifh,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmail  black  berries*. 
The  third  variety,  or  the  olive-leaved  phillyrea,  is  the 
moft  beautiful  of  all  the  forts.  It  will  grow  to  be  about 
jo  or  12  feet  high  ;  and  the  branches,  which  are  not 
numerous,  fpread  abroad  in  a  free  eafy  manner,  which 
may  not  improperly  be  faid  to  give  the  tree  a  Hne  air. 
They  are  long  and  flender,  and  are  covered  with  a 
light  brown  bark;  and  on  thefe  the  leaves  ftand  oppo¬ 
site  by  pairs  at  proper  intervals  on  fliort  footftalks. 
They  refetnble  thofe  of  the  olive-tree,  and  are  of  Co 
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durieg  the  following  fummer  flionld  be  kept  clean  from  Phillyrea, 
weeds.  After  they  are  come  up,  the  fame  care  mujl  Philo, 
be  obfervecl,  and  alfo Vatering  in  dry  weather;  and  i£"~““"^  ^ 

the  beds  are  hooped,  and  the  plants  fhaded  in  the  hot¬ 
ted  feafon,  they  will  be  fo  much  the  better  for  it. 

However,  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  muft  be 
hooped,  and  the  beds  covered  with  mats  in  the  hardeft 
frofts,  other  wife  there  will  be  danger  of  lofing  the  v 

whole  crop  ;  for  thefe  trees,  though  they  are  very 
hardy  when  grown  tolerably  large,  are  rather  tender 
yvhilit  feedltngs.  It  will  be  proper  to  let  them  remain 
in  the  feed-beds  with  this  management  for  two  fum- 
mers  ;  and  then  waiting  for  the  Hrft  autumnal  rains, 
whether  in  September  or  Q&ober  (and  having  prepa¬ 
red  a  fpot  of  ground),  they  fhouid  at  that  juncture  be 
planted  out,  and  this  will  occafion  them  immediately 
to  ftrike  root*  The  diftance  they  fhouid  be  planted 
from  each  other  need  net  be  more  than  a  foot,  if  they 
are  not  defigned  to  remain  long  in  the  nurfery.  If 
there  is  a  probability  of  their  not  being  wanted  for 
feme  years,  they  fhouid  be  allowed  near  double  that  di- 
fiance ;  and  every  winter  the  ground  in  the  rows  fhouid 
be  well  dug,  to  break  their  roots,  and  caufe  jhem  to 


delightful  a  green  as  to  force  efteem.  '1  heir  furface  is  1  put  out  frefh  fibres,  other  wife  they  will  be  inliangcrof 

being  loft  when  brought  into  |hc  ftmibbery  quarters. 
2.  By  layers  they  will  cnfily  grow.  The  autumn  is 
the  beft  time  fqr  this  operation,  and  the  young  fhoots 
are  fit  for  the  purpofe.  The  beft  wry  of  layering  them 
is  by  making  a  flit  at  the  joint ;  though  they  will 
often  grow  well  by  a  twill  being  only  made.  When 
the  gardener  choofes  the  method  of  twilling  a  young 
branch  for  the  layers,  he  muft  be  careful  to  twill  it 
about  a  joint  fo  as  only  to  break  the  bark  ;  fer  if  it  is 
too  much  twitted  t  it  will  die  from  that  time,  and  hie 
expectations  wholly  vaniih.  But  if  it  be  gently  twill¬ 
ed  with  art  and  care,  it  will  at  the  twilled  parts  be 
preparing  to  fluke  root,  and  by  the  autumn  following, 
a?  well  as  thofe  layers  that  had  been  flit,  will  have  good 
roots ;  the  ftrongcfl  of  which  will  be  fit  for  planting 
where  they  are  wanted  to  remain,  whilft  the  weaker 
and  worft-rooted  layers  may  be  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
ground  like  the  feedlings,  and  treated  accordingly. 

PHILO,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  was  of  a  noble 
family  among  the  Jews,  and  fiourifhed  at  Alexandria 
during  the  reign  of  Caligula.  He  was  the  chief  of  an 
embafty  fent  to  Rome  about  the  year  42,  to  plead  the 
caufe  of  the  Jews  againft  Apion,  who  was  fent  by  the 
Alexandrians  to  charge  them  with  neglecting  the  ho¬ 
nours  due  to  Cbefar.  Caligula,  however,  would  not 
allow  him  to  fpeak,  and  behaved  to  him  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  Philo  was  in  conliderable  danger  oflofing  his 
life.  Others  again  tell  113  that  he  was  heard  ;  but  that 
his  demands  were  refufed.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  and  then,  Eufeb.ius 
and  Jerome  inform  us,  he  became  acquainted  with  St 
Peter,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendfhip.  Pho- 
tius  adds,  that  he  became  a  Chriftian,  and  afterwards* 
from  fome  motive  of  refentment,  renounced  it.  Great 
part  of  this,  however,  is  uncertain,  for  few  believe  that 
St  Peter  was  at  Rome  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  if  he  ever  was  there  at  all. 

Philo  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  made  very 
great  progrefs  in  eloquence  and  philofophy.  After 
the  falhion  of  the  time,  he  cultivated,  like  many  of  his 
nation  and  faith;  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  wiiofe  prin- 
*  4  ‘  '  3P2  cipki 


exceeding  fmooth,  their  edges  are  entire,  and  the  fnem- 
brane  of  a  thickiih  confidence.  The  Howers  arc  fmail 
and  white,  and  like  the  other  foils  make  no  fliow. 
They  are  fucceeded  by  Hngle  round; fir  berries. 

2.  The  broad-leaved  phillyrea  will  grow  to  be  about 
12  feet  high.  The  branches  feem  to  be  produced 
flronger  and  more  upright  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fpecies.  The  bark  is  of  a  grey  colour,  fpotted  with 
white,  which- has  a  pretty  effect  ;  and  the  leaves  grow 
oppoiite  by  pairs.  They  arc  of  a  heart- fhaped  oval 'fi¬ 
gure,  of  a  thick  confiftence,  and  a  ftrong  dark-green 
colour.  Their  edges  are  fturply  ferrated,  and  they 
Hand  on  fhort  ftrong  footfialks.  The  ftowers  grow 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  clutters  in  March. 
They  are  of  a  kind  of  greenifh-white  colour,  make  no 
fliow,  and  are  fucceeded  hy  fmail  round  black  berries. 
There  are  alfo  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  viz.  the 
ilex-leaved  phillyrea,  the  prickly  phillyrea,  and  the  olive 
phillyrea  wich  flightly  ferrated  edges. 

3.  The  narrow-leaved  phillyrea  is  of  lower  growth, 
feldom  rifing  higher  than  8  or  10  feet.  The  branches 
are  few  and  flender,  and  they  alfo  are  beautifully  fpot- 
ted  with  grey  fpots.  The  leaves,  like  the  others,  ftand 
oppofite  by  pairs.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  and  undivided,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  of 
a  thick  confiftence.  Their  edges  are  entire,  and  they 
alfo  ftand  on  fliort  footftalks.  The  flowers,  like  the 
others,  make  no  (how.  They  are  whitifh,  and  grow 
in  clutters  from  the  wings  of  the  branches,  in  March ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmail  round  black  berries.  The 
varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  the  rofemary  phillyrea,  la¬ 
vender  phillyrea,  ftrtped  phi’iyrea,  &c. 

This  vegetable  is  to  be  propagated  by  feeds  or 
layers.  1.  By  feeds.  Thefe  ripen  in  the  autumn,  and 
fhouid  be  fown  foon  after.  The  mould  muft  be  made 
fine;  and  if  it  is  not  naturally  fandy,  if  fome  drift  land 
be  added, -it  will  be  fo  much  the  better.  The  feeds  for 
the  moft  part  remain  until  the  fecond  fpring.  before 
they  come  up ;  and  if  they  are  not  fown  foon  after 
they  lire  ripe,  fome  will  come  up  even  the  third  fpring 
gfter.  They  muft  be  fown  about  an  inch  deep)  and 
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doles  he  fo  thoroughly  imbibed,  and  whofe  manner  he  the  enemies  as  were  taken,  that  they  might  be  ren- 
fo^ well  imitated,  that  it  became  a  common  faying,  dered  unfit  for  fervice.  His  Han  was  adopted  bv  aU 


«  Aut  Plato  phibnizat,  aut  Philo  platonizat.,J  Jofe- 
phus  f:.ys,  he  was  a  man  “eminent  on  all  accounts 
and  Eufe1  ins  defcribes  him,  “copious  in  fpeech  rich 
in  fentiments,  and  fublime  in  the  knowledge  of  holy 
vr't  ”  He  was.  however,  fo  much  immerfed  in  phi 
lefophv,  particularly  the  Platonic,  that  he  negle&ed  the 
Hebre  w  language,  and  the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  his  own 
people,  Scalig:  r  fays,  that  Philo  “  knew  no  more  of 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  a  Gaul  or  a  Scythian. 
Grotius  is  of  opinion,  thac  “  be  is  not  fully  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  in  urr.t  relates  to  the  manners  of  the  He 
brews  and  Cudworth  goes  further  ;  for  “  though 
a  Jew  by  nation  fays  he  ,  he  was  yet  very  ignorant  of 
Jt  vi  h  cuftoms.”  Fabricius  thinks^  differently  ;  for 
though  he  allows  fome  inadvertencies  and  errors  of 
Philo  with  regard  to  thefe  matters,  y^t  he  does  not 
fee  a  fufficient  foundation  on  which  to  charge  fo  illu- 
flrious  a  doctor  of  th^  law  with  irnoram  e  He  sal 
lows,  however,  that  Philo's  paffion  for  philofophy  had 
made  him  more  than  half  a  Pagan  ;  ior  it  Pd  him  to 
interpret  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets  upon  Plato- 


ideas  ;  and  to  admit  nothing  as  truly  interpreted  one  ot  his  arrows. 


dered  unfit  for  fervice.  His  plan  was  adopted  by  all 
the  ten  admirals  except  one  ;  but  their  expectations 
were  fruftrated,  and  inftead  of  being  conquerors  they 
were  totally  defeated  at  iEgofpotamos  by  Lyfander, 
and  Philocle3  was  put  to  death  with  the  reft  of  hi3 
colleagues. 

PHILOCTETES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of 
Pasan,  was  the  faithful  companion  of  Hercules  ;  who 
at  his  death  obliged  him  to  fwear  not  to  difeovtr  the 
place  where  his  afhes  were  interred,  and  preiented  him' 
with  his  arrows  dipped  in  the  Hydra’s  blood.  The 
Greeks  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  be  ng  informed  by  ai> 
oracle  that  they  could  never  take  that  city  without 
thofe  fat'd  arrows,  went  to  Philo&etes,  ani  infilled 
upon  his  difeovering  where  he  had  left  his  frierd;  when* 
Philocletes,  to  evade  the  guilt  of  perjury,  let  them 
know  where  Hercules  was  intombed,  by  Ramping  up¬ 
on  the  pla.e  :  but  he  was  panifhed  for  the  violation  of 
his  oath,  by  dropping  an  arrow  upon  that  toot  ; 
which,  after  giving  him  great  agony,  was  at  length- 
cured  by  Macaon.  He  was  afterwards  taken  by  Ulyf- 
fes  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  where  he  killed  Paris  with 
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which  was  not  agreeable  to  tue  principles  of  the  aca¬ 
demy.  Befides,  this  led  him  farther;  he  turned  every 
thing  into  allegory,  and  deduced  thedarkell  meanings 
from  the  plained  words  This  mod  pernicious  prac¬ 
tice  O&iGZs,  it  is  known,  imitated,  and  expofed  himfelf 
by  it  to  the  feoffs  of  Cclfus  and  of  Porphyry.  Philo’s 
writings  abound  with  high  and  mydical,  new  and  fub- 
tile,  far-fetched  and  abftracled,  notions;  and  indeed 
the  doclrines  of  Plato  and  Mofes  are  fo  promifcuoufly 
blended,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  afirgn  to 
each  his  principles.  There  are  certainly,  however,  in 
his  works  many  excellent  things  Though  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  Platon ifing  and  allegorifing  the  Scriptures, 
he  abounds  with  fine  fentiments  and  leflbns  of  morali¬ 
ty;  and  his  morals  are  rather  the  morals  of  a  Chridian 
than  of  a  Jew.  Hiftory,  together  with  his  own  wri- 
tings,  give  us  every  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  prudence,  condancy,  and  virtue. 

His  works  were  fird  publifhed  in  Greek  by  Turne- 
bus  at  Paris  1552.  A  Latin  tranflation  made  by  Gele- 
nius  was.  afterwar  Is  added,  and  printed  feveral  times 
with  it.  The  Paris  edition  of  1640  in  folio  was  the 
bed  for  a  whole  century  ;  which  made  Cotelenus  fay, 
that  “  Philo  was  an  author  that  deferved  to  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  text  and  a  better  rerfion.”  In  1742,  a  handfome 
edition  of  his  work  was  publifhed  at  London  by  Dr 
Mangey  in  two  volumes  folio  ;  which  is  certainly  prefer¬ 
able  if  it  were  only  for  the  paper  and  print,  but  it  is 
not  fo  good  a  one  as  Philo  deferves. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  defirous  of  further  de¬ 
tails  refpecling  this  celebrated  man ;  we  refer  fuch 
therefore  to  Jofephus's  Antiquities ,  EuJ'ebius’s  Ecclefiajlical 
Hiftory ,  St  Jerome’s  work  De  Scriptoribus  Ecclejtqftieis , 
Fabricius  Bill.  Grecc.  Care  FUJI.  Filer,  and  Vol.  II.  of 
Monuments  of  the  Greek  Church . 

PHILOCLES,  an  admiral  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
during  the  Peloponnefian  war.  He  recommended  to 
his  countrymen  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  fuch  of 


PHILOLAUS,  of  Crotona,  was  a  celebrated  phi- 
lofopher  of  antiquity,  of  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras, 
to  whom  that  philofopher’s  Golden  Verfes  have  beeiv 
aferibed.  He  made  the  heavens  his  principal  objeCl  of 
contemplation  ;  and  has  been  idly  (  &  )  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  that  true  fyflem  of  the  world  which  , 

Copernicus  afterwards  revived.  'his  maJe  Bullialdus 
place  the  name  of  Philolaus  at  the  head  of  two  works, 
written  to  illullrate  and  confirm  that  fyftem. 

“  He  was  (fays  Dr  Enfield)  a  difciple  of  Archytas,  yq-p  c p 
and  flour  idled  in  the  time  of  Plato  It  was  from  him  Philofophy* 
that  Plato  purchafed  the  written  records  of  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean  fyftem,  contrary  to  an  exprtfs  oath  taken  by 
the  fociety  of  Pythagoreans,  pledging  themfelves  to 
keep  fecret  the  myfleries  of  their  fe£l.  It  is  probable, 
that  among  thefe  books  were  the  writings  of  Timseus, 
upon  which  Plato  formed  the  dialogue  which  bore  his 
name.  Plutarch  relates,  that  Philolaus  was  one  of  the 
perfons  who  efcaped  from  the  houfe  which  was  burned 
by  Cylon,  during  the  life  of  Pythagoras  ;  but  this  ac¬ 
count  cannot  be  corredl.  Philolaus  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  and  therefore  certainly  not  with  Pythago¬ 
ras.  Interfering  in  affairs  of  ftate,  he  fell  a  (aerifies 
to  political  jealoufy. 

“Philolaus  treated  the  do£lrineof  nature  with  great 
fubtlety,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  great  Obfcurity  ; 
referring  every  thing  that  exilic  to  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  taught,  that  reafon,  improved  by  mathe¬ 
matical  learning,  is  alone  capable  of  judging  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  things  ;  that  the  whole  world  con- 
fifts  of  infinite  and  finite  ;  that  number  fub fills  by  it- 
felf,  and  is  the  chain  which  by  its  power  fuilains  the 
eternal  frame  of  things  ;  that  the  Monad  is  not  the 
foie  principle  of  all  things,  but  that  the  Binary  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  furnifh  materials  from  which  all  fubfequent 
numbers  may  be  produced ;  that  the  world  is  one 
whole,  which  has  a  fiery  centre,  about  which  the  ten 
celeftial  fpheres  revolve,  heaven,  the  iun,  the  planets, 

the 


(a)  We  fay  idly,  becaufe  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  Pythagoras  learned  that  fyftem  in  Egypfc 
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the  earth,  and  the  moon  ;  that  the  fun  has  a  vitreous 
furface,  whence  the  fire  diffufed  through  the  world  is 
refle&ed,  rendering  the  mirror  from  which  it  is  re¬ 
flected  vifible  ;  that  all  things  are  preferved  in  harmo¬ 
ny  by  the  law  of  necefiity;  and  that  the  world  is  liable 
to  definition  both  by  fire  and  by  water.  From  this 
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fummary  of  the  do&rine  of  Philolaus  it  appears  pro-  Philolaui. 
table,  that,  following  Timxus,  whofe  writings  he  pof-  v— 
feffed,  he  fo  far  departed  from  the  Pythagorean  fyllem 
a3  to  conceive  two  independent  principles  in  nature,  God 
and  Matter,  and  that  it  was  from  the  faxe  fource  that 
Plato  derived  his  dodtrine  upon  this  fubjea.” 


PHILOLOGY. 


PHILOLOGY  is  compounded  of  the  two  Greek 
words  r  i  and  and  imports  “  the  defire  of 

inveflig'  ting  the  properties  and  affeftions  of  words.” 
The  f?.je$  of  Greece  were,  in  the  moll  ancient  times* 
denominated  2  ;  <»  that  is,  wife  men.  Pythagoras  re¬ 
nounced  this  pompous  appellation,  and  aflumed  the 
more  humble  title  of  °?>  that  is.  a  lover  of  wife 

men.  The  learned  Greeks  were  afterwards  called  phi - 
hfophcrs  ;  and  in  piocefs  of  time,  in  imitation  of  this 
epithet,  the  word  phdologer  was  adopted,  to  import  “a 
man  deeply  verfed  in  languages,  etymology,  antiqui¬ 
ties,  See.”  Hence  the  term  philology ,  which  denotes 
the  fcience  that  we  propofe  briefly  to  difeufs  in  the 
following  article. 

Though  philology,  in  its  original  import,  denoted 
only  the  fludy  of  words  and  language,  it  gradually  ac¬ 
quired  a  much  more  extenfive,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
much  more  ufeful,  as  well  as  more  exalted,  iignification. 
I  It  comprehended  the  fludy  of  grammar,  criticifm,  ety- 
*mo!ogy,  the  interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  antiqui¬ 
ties  ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  relating  to  ancient 
manners,  laws,  religion,  government,  language,  &c . 
In  this  enlarged  fenfe  of  the  word,  philology  becomes 
a  fcience  of  the  greatefl  utility  ;  opens  a  wide  field  of 
in  telle  61  ual  inveftigntion  ;  and  indeed  calls  for  a  more 
intenfe  exertion  cfinduflry,  and  multifarious  erudition, 
than  mofl  of  thofe  departments  of  literature  which 
cuflom  hath  dignified  with  moie  high-founding  names. 
It  is  indeed  apparent,  that,  without  the  aid  of  philo¬ 
logical  fludies,  it  is  impoffible,  upon  many  occafions, 
to  develope  the  origin  of  nations  ;  to  trace  their  pri¬ 
mary  frame  and  conflitution  ;  to  difeover  their  man¬ 
ners,  cuftoms,  laws,  religion,  government,  language, 
progrefs  in  arts  and  arms ;  or  to  learn  by  what  men 
and  what  ineafures  the  moil:  celebrated  flates  of  an¬ 
tiquity  rofe  into  grandeur  and  confideration.  The 
fludy  of  hiflory,  fo  eminently  ufeful  to  the  legifiator, 
the  divine,  the  military  man,  the  lawyer,  the  philofo- 
pber,  and  the  private  gentleman  who  wifhes  to  employ 
his  learned  leifure  in  a  manner  honourable  and  impro¬ 
ving  to  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  his  country,  will  con¬ 
tribute  very  little  towards  enlightening  the  mind  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  philological  refearches.  For  thele  re'a- 
fons  we  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  various  branch¬ 
es  ©f  that  ufeful  fcience  as  fully  and  as  intelligibly  as 
the  nature  of  the  prefent  undertaking  will  permit. 

Mcfl  of  the  branches  of  philology  have  been  already 
canvaffed  undtr  the  various  heads  of  Criticism,  Ety- 
.  mology,  Grammar,  Language,  &c.  There  dill  re¬ 
mains  one  part,  wnich  has  been  either  /lightly  touched 
upon,  or  totally  omitted,  under  the  foregoing  topics  : 
we  me^n,  the  nature  and  complexion  ot  moil  of  the 
oriental  tongues ;  as  alfo  fome  of  the  radical  diale&s 
‘  of  the  languages  of  the  welt.  As  we  would  willingly 


gratify  our  readers  of  every  defeription  to  the  utmoft 
of  our  power,  we  fhall  endeavour  in  this  n.  com¬ 

municate  to  them  as  much  in’orroation  up  that  lub- 
je6t  as  the  extent  of  our  reading,  and  ti.e  limits  pre* 
feribed  one  fingle  article  will  permit. 

Before  we  enter  upon  thi-  iubjccl,  vc  mufl  orferve, 
that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  fill  our  pages  with  a 
tedious,  uninterefling,  catalogue  o  b  i.  barous  langua¬ 
ges,  fpoken  by  f.vage  and  incr  nJi ftrable  tribes,  of 
which  little,  or  perhaps  nothing,  mors  is  known 
th  n  barely  their  names.  Su /h  an  enumeration  would 
fwcll  the  article  without  communicating  one  fingle  new 
idea  to  the  reader's  antecedent  flock.  We  fhall  there¬ 
fore  confine  our  inquiries  to  foch  languages  as  have 
been  ufed  by  conllderable  flates  and  focieties,  and 
which  of  confequence  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
celebrity  in  the  regions  of  the  end.  4 

What  was  the  antediluvian  language,  or  whether  it  Variety  oF 
was  divided  into  a  variety  of  diale&s  as  at  this  day,dia  be— 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  analogy  ;  e 

thefe  will  lead  us  to  believe,  that  whatever  m-ght  have  * 
been  the  primitive  Lnguage  of  mankind,  it  human 
nature  was  then  conflituted  as  it  is  at  prefent,  a  great 
variety  of  dialedls  mufl  of  necefiity  have  fprung  up 
in  the  fpace  of  near  2oco  years.  If  we  adept  the  Mo- 
faic  account  of  the  antediluvian  events,  we  mufl  admit 
that  the  defeendants  of  Cain  for  fome  ages  lived  fe- 
parated  from  thofe  of  Seth.  Their  manner  of  life, 
their  re  igious  ceremonies,  their  laws,  their  form  of 
government,  were  probably  different,  and  thefe  cir- 
enmfiances  would  of  courfe  produce  a  variety  in  their 
language.  The  poflerity  of  Cain  were  an  inventive 
race.  They  found  out  the  art  of  metallurgy,  mufic, 
and  fome  think  of  weaving ;  and  in  all  probability 
many  other  articles  conducive  to  the  eafe  and  accommo¬ 
dation  of  life  were  the  produce  of  their  ingenuity. 

A  people  of  this  charadler  mufl  have  paid  no  imall  re-  5 
gard  to  their  words  and  modes  of  expreflion.  Where- 
ever  mufic  is  cultivated,  language  will  naturally  be  im-*ttk£en  of 
proved  and  renned.  When  new  inventions  are  intro-  Cain, 
duced,  a  new  race  of  words  and  phrafes  of  necefiity 
fpring  up,  correfponding  to  the  recent  flock  g:  ideas 
to  be  intimated.  Befides,  among  an  inventive  race  of 
people,  new  vocables  would  be  continually  fa  ricated, 
in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  primitive 
language,  which  was  probably  fcanty  in  words,  and 
its  phtafeology  unpolifhed.  The  Cainites,  then,  among 
their  other  improvements,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  negle&ed  the  cultivation  of  language. 

Many  conjedlures  have  been  hazarded  both  by  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  authors  with  refpe6t  to  the  origin  of 
writing;  an  art  neaily  connecled  with  that  of  fpeaking. 

According  to  Pliny*,  “  the  AfTyrian  letters  had  *1- 
ways  exifted  ;  fome  imagined  that  letters  had  been  in*  _ 

^  vented- 
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Hiftory  r>f  vested  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury  ;  others  aferibed  the 
— v— — '  honour  of  the  invention  to  the  Syrians.”  The  truth 
Or!  m  of  ^cen18  to  ^)e>  ^ettcr8  wcrc  an  antediluvian  invention, 

% /thing!  preferved  among  the  Chaldeans  or  Aflyrians,  who 
were  the  immediate  defendants  of  Noah,  and  inhabi¬ 
ted  thofe  very  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  ark  relied,  and  where  thr.t  patriarch  afterwards 
fixed  his  rdidtnce.  This  c Ire um fiance,  we  think,  af¬ 
fords  a  flrong  prefurnption  that  the  ufe  of  letters  was 
known  before  the  deluge,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  Af* 
fyrians  and  Chaldeans  bv  No  >h  their  progenitor,  or 
at  lead  by  their  immediate  auceflors  of  his  family.  If, 
then,  the  art  of  writing  was  an  antediluvian  invention, 
■we  think  that  in  ail  probability  it  originated  among 
the  pofterity  of  Cain. 

The  descendants  of  Seth,  according  to  the  oriental 
tradition,  were  chiefly  add  idled  to  agriculture  and 
tending  of  cattle.  They  devoted  a  great  part  of  their 
time  to  the  exercifes  of  piety  and  devotion.  From  this 
circnmftanec  they  came  to  be  diflinguifhed  by  the  title 
of  the  (a)  fans  of  God,  According  tothisdefeription, 
the  Sethites  were  a  Ample  (b),  unimproved  race  of 
people  till  they  mingled  with  the  race  of  Cain;  after 
•which  period  they  at  once  adopted  the  improvements 
and  the  vices  of  that  wicked  family. 

It  is  not,  however,  probable,  that  all  the  defeen- 
dants  cf  Seth,  without  exception,  mingled  with  the 
Cainites.  That  family  of  which  Noah  was  defeended 
had  not  incorporated  with  the  race  of  Cain  :  it  was, 
according  to  the  facred  hidorian,  lineally  defeended 
from  Seth,  and  had  preferved  the  worfhip  of  the  true 
God,  when,  it  is  probable,  the  greated  part  of  man¬ 
kind  had  apoftatifed  and  become  idolaters  (c).  Along 
with  the  true  religion,  the  progenitors  of  Noah  had 
preferved  that  fimplicity  of  manners  and  equability  of 
charadler  which  had  diftincpiiflied  their  remote  *n- 
cedors.  Agriculture  and  rearing  cattle  had  been  their 
favourice  occupations.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
patriarch  Noah,  immediately  “  after  the  deluge,”  be¬ 
came  a  hufbandman,  and  “  planted  a  vineyard.”  The 
chofen  patriarchs,  who  doubtlefs  imitated  their  pious  an- 
ceftors,  were  fhepherds,  and  employed  in  rearing  r.nd 
tending  cattle.  Indeed  there  are  drong  preemptions 
that  the  Chaldeans,  Aflyrians,  Syrians,  Canaanites, 
and  Arabian'*,  in  the  earlied  ages  followed  the  fame 
profefxlon. 

From  this  dcdu&iun,  we  imagine  it  is  at  lead  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  anceftors  of  Noah  perfided  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  fame  fimplicity  of  manners  which  had 
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been  handed  down  from  Adam  to  Seth,  and  from  him  hangup 
to  Enoch,  Methufehh,  Lamech,  and  from  this  lad  to  v— 
Noah.  According  both  to  feripture  and  tradition, 
innovations  were  the  province  of  the  Cainites,  while 
the  defendants  of  Seth  adhered  to  the  primitive  and 
truly  patriarchal  inftitutions.  ^ 

If  thefe  premifes  are  allowed  the  merit  of  probabi-The  origk 
lity,  we  may  jufiiy  infer  that  the  language  of  Noah,  nal  lan- 
whatever  it  was,  differed  very  little  from  that  of  A-J:ua**Prc" 
dam  (d)  ;  and  that  if  it  rs  poffible  to  arcertain  the  thTfamily 
language  of  the  former,  that  of  the  latter  will  of  from  which 
couvfe  be  difeovered.  We  fhall  then  proceed  to  throw  Noah 
together  a  few  obfervation*  relating  to  the  language*!™1"* 
of  Noah,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themfelves. 

Wc  believe  it  will  be  fuperflucruB  to  fugged,  that  our 
intention  in  the  courfe  of  this  dedu&ion,  is,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  trace  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  to  try  to  difeover  whether  that  language, 
or  any  of  its  fider  dialefts,  may  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  original  language  of  mankind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  dialed  of  Noah  and 
his  family,  that  fame  dialed,  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  mud  have  obtained,  without  any  alteration, 
till  the  era  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. — 

Upon  this  occafion  a  dreadful  convulfion  took  place; 
the  language  of  mankind  wa3  confounded,  and  men 
were  featured  abroad  upon  the  fate  of  all  the  earth .  g 

How  far  this  catadrophe  (e)  extended,  h  not  the  Confufioa 
bufmefs  of  the  prefent  inquiry  to  determine.  Oneatthe 
thing  is  certain  beyond  all  coutroverfy,  namely,  that  I 

the  languages  of  all  the  nations  which  fettled  near  the 
centre  of  population  were  but  (lightly  affecled  by  its 
influence.  A  very  judicious  writer  has  obferved  *,  that  *  strahu 
3O0Oyear3  after,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  ex¬ 
hibited  a  very  drong  refemblance  of  cognation,  “  in 
their  language ,  manner  of  living,  and  the  lineaments  of 
their  bodies.  At  the  fame  time  he  obferves,  that  the 
refemblance  in  all  thofe  particulars  was  mod  remark¬ 
able  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mefopotamia.”  This 
obfervation,  with  refpecl  to  language,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  vouched  by  every  one  of  our  readers  who  has 
acquired  even  a  fuperfieial  knowledge  of  the  languages 
current  in  thofe  quarters,  at  a  very  early  period. 

•  It  appears,  then,  that  the  languages  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  Syrians,  Aflyrians,  Arabians,  and  probably  of 
the  Chanaanim,  did  not  differ  materially  by  the  cor- 
fuflon  of  tongues.  This  obfervation  may,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  be  extended  to  many  of  the  diale&s  (f)  fpoken 
by  the  people  who  fettled  in  thofe  countries  not  far  di- 

dant 


(a)  From  this  paffage  (Gen.  ch.  vi.  ver.  2.)  mifunderdood,  originated  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  connexion 
•between  angels  and  mortal  women.  See  Jofeph .  Antiq .  Jud.  1.  1.  cap.  4.  See  Eufeb .  Chron.  lib.  1.  All  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  aim  oft  without  exception,  adopted  this  fooliffi  notion.  See  alfo  Philo .  Jud.  p.  ^98.  cd. 
Turn,  Paris  1552. 

(b)  The  orientals,  however,  affirm  that  Seth,  whom  they  call  Edris ,  was  the  inventor  of  aftronomy. 

(c)  We  think  it  highly  probable  that  idolatry  was  eftabliffied  before  the  flood  ;  bccaufe  it  prevailed  aimed 
immediately  after  that  cataftrophe.  See  Polytheism. 

(d)  For  the  firft  language  communicated  to  Adam,  fee  the  article  on  Language  ;  alfo  SkenclforeTs  Connect. 
Vol.  I.  1.  ii.  p.  hi.  et feq, 

(E)  Jofephus  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  tell  us,  that  the  number  of  languages  produced  by  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  tongues  was  72;  but  this  ia  a  mere  rabbinical  legend. 

(f)  The  languages  of  the  Medes,  Perflans,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  very  much  refembled  each  ,-other  in 
t&ezr  original  complexion  ;  and  all  had  a  drong  affinity  to  the  Hobjre.w,  jCjh&UJeai},  jSyriac,  &c.  Sec  Walton  fa 

Pro  leg.  5 
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Hiftory  ©f  ftant  from  the  region  where  the  fa  red  hiflorian  has 
fixed  the  original  feat  of  mankind  after  the  deluge. 
The  inference  then  is,  that  if  Noah  and  his  family 
fpoke  the  original  language  of  Adam,  as  they  moll 
probably  did,  the  judgment  which  afFe&ed  the  conui- 
iion  of  tongues  did  not  produce  any  confiderable  al¬ 
teration  in  the  language  of  fuch  of  the  defendants 
of  Noah  as  fettled  near  the  region  where  that  pa¬ 
triarch  had  fixed  his  refidence  after  he  quitted  the 
o  ark. 

But  fuppofing  the  changes  of  language  produced 
by  the  catailrophe  at  the  building  cf  the  tower  as 
confiderable  as  has  ever  been  imagined,  it  does  not, 
after  tall,  appear  certain  that  all  mankind  without  ex¬ 
ception  were  engaged  in  this  impious  projedl.  If  this 
afiertion  fhould  be  well  founded,  the  conftquence  will 
be,  that  there  was  a  chofen  race  who  did  not  engage 
in  that  enterprife.  ff  there  was  fuch  a  family,  fo- 
xiety,  or  body  of  men,  it  will  follow,  that  this  family, 
fociety,  &c.  retained  the  language  of  its  great  anceflor 
without  change  or  variation.  That  fuch  a  family  did 
tt&ually  exift,  is  highly  probable,  for  the  following 
xeafons : 

1.  We  think  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  Ham, 
upon  the  heavy  cur fe  denounced  upon  him  by  his  f a- 

f  Gen.  ther  J,  retired  from  his  brethren,  .and  fixed  his  re- 

&.  is.  fidence  elfewhere.  Accordingly,  wc  find  his  defoen- 

dants  fcattered  far  and  wide,  at  a  very  great  diflance 
from  the  Gordycean  mountains,  where  the  ark  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  have  relied  immediately  after  the 
flood.  Some  of  them  we  find  in  Chaldea,  others  in 
Arabia  Felix,  others  in  Ethiopia  (c),  others  in  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  others  in  Egypt  ;  and,  finally,  multitudes 
’fcattered  over  all -the  coifl  of  Africa.  Between  thofe 
countries  were  planted  many  colonies  of  Shemites,  in 
Fl.\m,  Aflyria,  Syria,  Arabia,  &c.  We  find,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  defendants  of  Shem  and  Jipheth  fet¬ 
tled,  in  a  great  degree,  contiguous  to  each  other.  This 
difperfion  of  the  Ha  mites,  irregular  as  it  is,  can 
fcarce,  we  think,  have  been  accidental ;  it  mull  have 
been  owing  to  fome  uncommon  caufe,  and  none  feems 
more  probable  than  that  afligned  above.  If,  then, 
'the  def  endants  of  Ham  feparated  early,  and  took  dif¬ 
ferent  rout*,  as  from  their  poilerior  fituations  ic  ap¬ 
pears  they  did,  they  could  not  all  be  prefent  at  the 
building  of  the  tower. 

2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  def endants  of  Shem 
were  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  ft  nee  \vc  find  that 
they  were  not  featured  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth .  The  children  of  Shem  were  ||  'Elam,  Afhur, 
Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram.  Elam  fettled  near  the 
mouth  of  the  liver  Tigris,  in  the  country  which,  by 
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Gentile  writers,  was  crJled  Ely  mats.  AboVe  him,  cm  Language* 
the  fame  river,  lay  the  demeine  of  Afhur  on  the  we-  ^ 

ftern  fide.  In  like  manner,  upon  the  fame  river,  above 
him  was  fituated  Aram,  who  poffefTed  the  country  of 
Aramea ;  and  oppofite  to  him  was  Arphaxad,  or  Ar- 
baces  or  Arbaches,  and  his  country  was  denomina¬ 
ted  Arphachitis.  I.nd,  as  fome  think,  fettled  in  Ly¬ 
dia,  among  the  funs  or  Japhet  ;  but  this  opinion  feems 
to  be  without  foundation  (  h  ).  Here,  then,  there  13 
difperfiou,  but  fuch  23  mull  have  originated  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  The  four,  or  rattier  the  five,  bro¬ 
thers,  all  fettled  contiguous,  without  being  fcattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth .  Belides,  there 
was  no  confufion  of  language  among  thefe  tribes  ; 
they  continued  to  ufe  one  and  the  fame  lip  through 
many  lucceeding  generation?.  lt 

From  thefe  circumftances,  it  appears  that  the  po  The  lan- 
flerity  of  Shem  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the£ua£® 
builders  of  the  tower,  and  of  confequence  did  not  un-  ^rved  fn^ 
dergo  their  pimifhment.  If,  then,  the  language  oft]lcfami_ 
the  Shemites  wa3  not  confounded  upon  the  erection  ly^f  Shem* 
of  the  tower,  the  prefumption  is,  that  they  retained 
the  language  of  Noah,  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
that  of  Adam.  Some  d i  dentical  differences  would  in 
procefs  of  time  creep  in,  but  the  radical  fabric  of  the 
language  would  remain  unaltered. 

3.  The  poilerity  of  Shem  appear  in  general  to  have 
cultivated  the  paftoral  life.  They  imitated  the  ftyle- 
of  living  adopted  by  the  antediluvian  poilerity  of 
Seth .  No  fooner  had  Noah  defeended  from  the  ark, 
than  he  became  IJh  ha  Ad  amah  y  a  man  of  the  earth  ; 
that  is,  a  hulbandman,  Lnd  planted  a  vineyard.  We 
find  that  fome  ages  after,  Laban  the  Syrian  had  flocks 
and  herds  ;  and  that  the  chief  wealth  of  the  patri¬ 
arch  Abraham  and  his  children  confifted  in  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Even  his  Gentile  defeendants,  the 
Ifhmaelites  and  Midianites,  feem  to  have  followed  the 
fame  occupation.  But  people  of  this  profeflion  are 
feldom  given  to  changes  :  their  wants  are  few,  and  of 
confequence  they  are  under  few  or  no  temptations  to 
deviate  from  the  beaten  track.  This  circumftance  ren¬ 
ders  it  probable,  that  the  language  of  Noah,  the  fame 
with  that  of  Adam,  was  preferved  with  little  varia- 
lion  among-  the  defeendants  of  Arphaxad  down  to  A- down  t® 
braliam.  Abrahi*» 

We  have  cbferved  above,  that  Ham,  upon  the  cnrfe 
denounced  againfl  him  by  his  father,  very  probably 
left  the  fociety.  of  his  other  brothers,  and  emigrated 
elfewhtre,  as  Cain  had  done  in  the  antediluvian  world. 

There  is  a  tradition  ttill  current  in  the  Eaft,  and  which 
was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Chriftian  fathers  ( 1 ),  that 
Noah,  in  the  930th  year  of  his  life,  by  divine  appoint- 
4,  ment. 


Prvleg.  ;  Gale’s  Court  of  the  Gent.  vcl.  i.  1.  I.  ch.  II.  page  70.  el  feq.  ;  Boch.  Phatec  and  Chunaar.  pajf.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  the  Greek  language,  as  will  appear  more  fuily  below. 

(g)  Jofephus  informs  us,  that  all  the  nations  of  Alla  called  the  Ethiopians  Cvjhitn ,  1.  I.  cap.  7. 

(11)  The  ancient  name  of  Lydia  was  Mxmia.  See  Strabo  Cafmb .  1.  13.  pag«  586.  chap.  7.  Rhod .  577* 
The  Lydians  were  celebrated  for  inventing  games ;  on  which  account  they  were  nicknamed  by  the  iEohao 
Greeks  Lydi  or  Ludiy  from  the  Hebrew  words  lut%,  ludere ,  illudere ,  deridere .  We  find  (Ezek.  chap, 

xxvii.  ver.  10.)  the  men  of  Ekm  and  the  men  of  Lud  joined  in  the  defence  of  Tyre;  -vyhich  feems  to 
intimate,  that  the  Elamites  and  Ludim  were  neighbours.  If  this  was  aftually  the  cafe,  then  Lud  fettled  in 
the  fame  quarter  with  his  brothers. 

(1)  EpipL  voi.  i.  pag,  5.  ibid,  p &g.  709.  where  our  learned  readers  will  obferve  fome  palpable  errors 
Rh\nQCQrura}  &c*  JLufeb.  Giron*  pag,  10,  Syncellus,  pag.  89.  Cedreaus,  Citron,  Rofch, 
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■Hiftory  of  mentj  Jld,  in  the  rood  formal  manner,  divide  tlie 
^"r  whole  terraqueous  glo’e  among  his  three  fons,  obli¬ 
ging  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  (land  by 
the  decifion.  Upon  this  happened  a  migration  at  the 
birth  of  Pel  eg,  tint  is,  about  three  centuries  after  the 
flood.  It  is  affirmed,  that  Nimrod  the  arch-rebel  difre- 
gnrded  this  partition,  and  encroached  upon  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Afhur,  which  occafioncd  the  fir  it  war  after 
the  flood. 


The  Greeks  had  acquired  fome  idea  of  this  parti- 
tion,  v/hich  they  fuppofed  to  have  been  between  Ju- 
4  Calymacb,  piter  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  Plato  fee  ms  to  have 
&ym'  heard  of  it  (k)  :  “For  (fays  he)  the  gods  of  oil  ob- 
iib^xv^  gained  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth,  according  to 
their  different  allotments.  This  was  effedted  without 
any  contention,  for  they  took  pofTeffion  of  their  feve- 
ral  provinces  in  a  fair  and  amicable  way,  by  lot.” 
§  Ant.  Jud.  Jofephns  § ,  in  his  account  of  the  dtfperfien  of  mankind, 
JUb.  i.  c  .5.  plainly  infinuates  a  divine  deftination  ;  and  Philo  Ju- 
dcus  (  l)  was  of  the  fame  opinion  before  him. 

In  corfequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  fons  of 
Shem  poflefied  themfelves  of  the  countries  mentioned 
,  in  the  preceding  pages:  the  poflerity  of  Japhet  had 

fpread  themfelves  towards  the  north  and  well  ;  but  the 
Hamite?,  who  ha  I  feparated  from  their  brethren  in 
confluence  of  the  curfe,  not  choofing  to  retire  to 
their  quarters,  which  were  indeed  very  diflant  from 
the  place  where  the  ark  reded,  feized  upon  the  land 
of  Canaan  (m).  Perhaps,  too,  it  might  be  fuggefled 
by  fome  malicious  fpirits,  that  the  aged  patriarch  was 
dealing  partially,  when  he  *fiigned  Ham  and  his  po¬ 
ller  ity  a  quarter-  of  the  work!  to  inhabit  not  only  re¬ 
mote  from  the  centre  of  population,  but  likewife  fe- 
queftered  from  the  rek  of  mankind  (n). 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  children  of  Ham  removed 
eaftwrrd,  and  at  length  defeendfng  from  the  Cardu- 
chean  or  Gordyasan  mountains,  dire&ed  their  courfe 
wed  ward,  and  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Shinar,  which 
had  been  pofTefft^  by  the  Afhurim  ever  fince  the  era 
of  the  firft  migration  at  the  birth  of  Pc  leg.  The  fa- 
cred  hi  dorian  informs  us,  that  the  whole  earth  “  was 
of  one  language  and  of  one  fpeech  that  in  jour¬ 
neying  from  the  ead,  they  lighted  upon  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  and  dwelt  there.  In  this  paffage  we  find  no 
particular  people  fpecified  ;  but  as  we  find  Nimrod, 
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ne  of  the  defendants  ©f  Ham,  fettled  in  that  conn-  Language, 

try,  we  are  fure  th:t  they  were  the  offspring  of  that  - ' 

patriarch.  It  would  not,  we  think,  be  eafy  to  affign 
a  leafon  how  one  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham  came 
to  plant  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  the  foils  of  Shem  by  any 
other  means  but  by  violence. 

It  is  indeed  generally  fuppofed,  that  Nimrod,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  the  children  of  Ham,  made  war 
upon  Afhur,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  of  Shi-  1 3 
nar;  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  The  tower 
the  beginning  of  which  was  Babel:  that  this  chief, of.Bab&l  < 
fupported  by  all  the  Culhites,  and  a  great  number  of^chH 
spoliates  from  the  family  of  Shem  and  Japhet  who dren  of 
had  joined  him,  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  divine  ordi-Hanu 
nance  by  the  mouth  of  Noah,  with  refped  to  the  par¬ 
tition  of  the  earth;  and  that  he  and  his  adherents 
were  the  people  who  ere&ed  the  celebrated  tower,  in 
confequence  of  a . resolution  which  they  had  formed  to 
keep  together,  without  repairing  to  the  quarters  af- 
figned ‘them  by  the  determination  of  Heaven.  This 
was  the  crime  which  brought  down  the  judgment  of 
the  Almighty  upon  them,  by  which  they' were  feat- 
tered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  The  main 
body  of  the  children  of  Shem  and  Japhet  were  not 
this  impious  undertaking  ;  their  language, 
therefore,  was  not  confounded,  nor  were  they' them* 
felves  fcattered  abroad.  Their  habitations  were  con¬ 
tiguous  ;  thofe  of  the  Shemites  towards  the  centre  of 
Alia  ;  the  dwellings  of  Japhet  were  extended  towards 
the  north  and  north-welt ;  and  the  languages  of  both 
thefe  families  continued  for  many  ages  without  the 
lead  variation,  except  what  time,  climate,  laws,  reli¬ 
gion,  new  inventions,  arts,  fciences,  and  commerce. 

Sec.  will  produce  in  every  tongue  in  a  fucceflion  of 
years. 

The  general  opinion  then  was,  that  none  but  the 
progeny  of  H*m  and  their  affociates  were  prefent  at 
the  built ;n?  of  the  tower,  and  that  they  only  fuffered 
by  the  judgment  (o)  confrquent  upon  that  attempt. 

*  here  are  even  among  the  Pagans  fome  allnfions  to 
the  divifion  of  the  world  among  the  three  fons  of 
Noah.  Many  of  the  learned  have  imagined  that  this 
patriarch  was  Saturn ;  and  that  his  three  fons  were 
Jupiter ,  Neptune ,  and  lxluto>  as  has  been  obferved 
above. 

Bero- 


(k)  Critias,  vol.  3.  pag.  109  Serr.  Apollodorus  mentions  a  time  when  the  gods  refpe£tively  fele&ed  par- 
ticular  cities  and  regions,  which  they  were  to  take  under  their  peculiar  proteaion.  7  P 

vJn  w'lP'  '^5- Turn.  Paris  1552.  We  have  a  plain  allnfion  to  this  diftribution  (Deut.  ch.  xxxii. 
,  7 d  r  .W!len, the  d,v,dtd  to  tbe  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  feparated  the  fons  of  A- 

dam,  he  fets  the  bounds  of  the  people,  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  ;  for  the  Lord’s  por- 
tion  is  h  13  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.”  From  thi3  d affaire  it  mnewc  th*  u  l  P 

arranged  by  the  appointment  of  God,  and  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  exprefsfy  referved  fo^thl  ctildrer! 
of  Ifrael.  St  Paul,  A£s  ch.  xvii.  ver.  2 6.  fpeaks  of  this  divine  arnnwnL  «  r  a  a  c  l,  5 

&£?  of  — *'  "  -  -  £  -  *  -1 

W  wktVkla^C°rdi!ng  t0  the  moll  prob,abIe  £CCOunt8>  rcfted  upon  mount  Ararat  in  Armenia. 

Ham  aTbr1"-!  1Si,b-  no  means  improbable  that  Noah,  well  knowing  the  wickednefs  of  the  family  of 

them 'from  tlmkftofmankini'."3'10"  ^  ^  **  anted;iuviane’  miSh'  intend  to  fepafate 

only3 a  ^  uconM™  nf  language,  which  the  Hebrew  calls  of  Lip,  was 

from  .be  of  ™'  "“T  «  M  ..  -dole. 
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Hiftorycf  Berofns  *,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Babylonians,  in- 
forms  ns,  that  Noah,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Baris  or 
Cbrin.  '  where  the  ark  refted,  gave  his  children  their 

laft  inflrutlions,  and  then  vanifhed  out  of  fight.  It  is 
now  generally  believed  that  the  Xithrufus  of  Berofus 
f  F.vfib.  was  Noah.  Eupolemus  f ,  another  Heathen  writer, 
rrep.  £v.  tcu8  U3j  <<  that  the  city  Babel  was  firfl  founded,  and 
afterwards  the  celebrated  tower;  both  which  were  built 
by  feme  of  thofe  people  who  efcapcd  the  deluge.  They 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  who  in  after  times  were  ex¬ 
hibited  under  the  name  of  giants .  The  tower  was 
at  length  ruined  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and 
thofe  giants  were  fcattered  over  the  whole  earth.” 
This  quotation  plainly  intimates,  that  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  only  the  rafcally  mob  of  the 
Hamites,  and  their  apoftate  affociates,  were  engaged  in 
this  daring  enterprize. 

Indeed  it  can  never  be  fuppofed  that  Shem,  if 
was  alive  at  that  period,  as  he  certainly  was,  would 
co-operate  in  fuch  an  abfurd  and  impious  undertaking. 
That  devout  patriarch,  we  think,  would  rather  em¬ 
ploy  his  influence  and  authority  to  divert  his  defend¬ 
ants  from  an  attempt  which  he  knew  was  undertaken 
in  contradiction  to  an  exprefs  ordinance  of  Heaven  : 
and  it  is  furely  very  little  probable  that  Elam,  Afhur, 
Arphaxad,  and  Aram,  would  join  tint  impious  con¬ 
federacy,  in  oppofition  to  the  remonftrances  of  their 
father. 

The  building  of  the  tower,  according  to  the  mod 
probable  chronology,  was  undertaken  at  a  period  fo 
late,  that  all  mankind  could  not  poflibly  have  concur¬ 
red  in  the  enterprize. 

Many  of  the  fathers  were  of  opinion,  that  Noah 
fettled  in  Armenia,  the  country  where  the  ark  refled ; 
and  that  his  defeendants  did  not  leave  that  region  for 
$  TUpipl.  five  generations  J,  during  the  fpace  of  659  years.  By 
this  period  the  human  race  mud  have  been  fo  amaxing- 
J*  ly  multiplied,  that  the  plains  of  Shinar  could  not  have 
contained  them.  According  to  the  Samaritan  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  and  the  Septuagint  verfion,  Peleg  was  born 
in  the  134th  year  of  his  father  Eber.  Even  admitting 
the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  tower  was  begun  to  be 
built,  and  the  difperfion  confequent  upon  that  event 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  era,  the  human  race  would 
have  been  by  much  too  numerous  to  have  univerfally 
concurred  in  one  defign. 

From  tliefe  circuniftances,  w<  hope  it  appears  that 
the  whole  mafs  of  mankind  was  not  engaged  in  build¬ 
ing  the  tower  ;  that  the  language  of  all  the  human 
race  was  not  confounded  upon  that  occafion ;  and  that 
the  difperfion  reached  only  to  a  combination  of  Ha¬ 
mites,  and  -of  the  mod  profligate  part  of  the  two 
other  families,  who  had  joined  their  wicked  confede¬ 
racy. 
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We  have  purfuetl  this  argument  to  confiderable  Language, 
length,  becaufe  fome  have  inferred,  from  the  differ-  —  ' 
cnee  in  languages  exifting  at  this  day,  that  mankind  Therefore 
cannot  have  fprung  from  two  individuals  ;  becaufe,  the  original 
from  the  connexion  dill  exiding  among  languages,  language 
fome  have  been  bold  enough  to  quedion  the  fa&,  Prtferved 
though  plainly  recorded  in  facred  hifiory  ;  and  laftly,^^^ 
becaufe  we  imagine  that  fome  of  our  readers,  who  do  lies, 
not  pretend  to  perufe  the  writings  of  the  learned,  may 
be  gratified  by  feeing  the  various  opinions  refpe&ing 
the  con  full  on  of  tongues,  and  the  difperfion  of  man¬ 
kind,  colie  died  into  one  mafs,  equally  brief,  we  hope, 
and  intelligible  :  and  this  view  of  tliefe  opinions,  with 
the  foundations  on  which  they  refpe&ively  red,  we 
think  may  fuflice  to  prove,  that  the  language  of  Noah 
was  for  fome  ages  preferved  unmixed  among  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  both  Shem  and  Japhet. 

To  gratify  dill  farther  fuch  of  onr  curious  readers 
Z8  may  not  have  accefs  to  more  ample  information, 
we  fhall  in  this  place  exhibit  a  brief  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumdances  which  attended  this  fatal  attempt.  The 
people  engaged  in  it  have  been  held  up  as  a  profligate 
race.  The  Almighty  himfelf  denominates  them  “  the 
children  of  mm”  which  is  the  very  appellation  by 
which  the  antediluvian  Tinners  were  characterized  ; 
the  Jons  of  God  faw  the  daughters  of  men,  &c.  Their 
deflgn  in  raifing  this  edifice  was  “  to  make  them  a  name* 
and  to  prevent  their  being  fcattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth  *  Gen. 

Whatever  refolntion  the  red  of  mankind  might chaP* 
take,  they  had  determined  to  maintain  themfelves  on 
that  fpot.  The  tower  was  intended  ns  a  centre  of 
union,  and  perhaps  as  a  fortrefs  of  defence.  Such  a 
ftupendous  fabric,  they  imagined,  would  immortalize 
their  memory,  and  tranfmit  the  name  of  their  confe¬ 
deracy  with  eclat  (?)  to  future  ages.  This  deflgn 
plainly  intimates,  that  there  was  only  a  party  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  undertaking,  fince,  had  all  mankind  been 
engaged  in  it,  the  purpofe  would  have  been  foolifli 
and  futile.  Again,  they  intended,  by  making  them¬ 
felves  a  name ,  to  prevent  their  being  fcattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  was  an  £&  of  re¬ 
bellion  in  dire6l  contradiction  to  the  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  which  conftituted  their  crime,  and  brought 
down  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  their  guilty 
heads.  The  confequence  of  the  confufion  of  languages 
was,  that  the  proje&ors  left  off  to  build  (of,  and 
were  adlually  fcattered  -abroad,  contrary  to  their  in¬ 
tention. 

Abydenus,  in  his  Affyrran  annals,  lecords,  that  the  Pag3If  rra*. 
(a)  “  tower  was  carried  up  to  heaven  ;  but  that  thedition  con- 
gods  ruined  it  by  ftorms  and  whirlwinds,  and  over-  cerning  the 
threw  it  upon  the  heads  of  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  the  w'ork,  aud  that  the  ruins  of  it  were  called  Ba -  d 

3  Q_  hi0*' 


(p)  Many  foolifli  and  abfurd  notions  have  been  entertained  concerning  this  ftructurc.  Some  have  imagined 
that  they  meant  to  take  flicker  there  in  cafe  of  a  fecond  deluge  ;  others,  that  it  was  intended  for  idolatrous 
purpofes  ;  others,  that  it  v/as  to  be  employed  as  an  obfervatcry.  Its  dimenfions  have  likewife  been  moll 
extravagantly  magnified.  Indeed  Strabo,  1.  16.  mentions  a  tower  of  inimenfc  frze  remaining  at  Babylon  in 
his  time,  the  dimenfions  of  which  were  a  Radium  every  way.  This,  however,  feems  to  have  been  the  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Bel  or  Belus. 

(oj  For  a  defeription  of  the  tower,  fee  the  article  Babel. 

(r)  See  the  Greek  original  of  tin’s  quotation,  Eufeb.  Chron,  lib,  I.  page  1 
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of  lylon .  Before  this  there  was  but  one  language  fubfift- 
ing  among  men  :  but  now  there  arofe  a  ma¬ 

nifold  fpeech  ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  war  foon  after  broke 
out  between  (s)  Titan  and  Cronus.”  (T)The  Sybilline 
oracles  give  much  the  fame  account  of  this  early  and 
important  tranfa&ion. 

«  Juftin  *  informs  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  who  built 
Tyre  were  driven  from  AfTyria  byan  earthquake.  Thefe 
Phoenicians  were  the  defendants  of  Mizraim  theyoung- 
eft  fon  of  Ham  ;  and  were,  we  think,  confederates  in 
building  the  tower,  and  were  driven  away  by  the  ca- 
taftrophe  that  enfued.  Many  other  allufioiis  to  the 
difperfion  of  this  branch  of  the  family  occur  in  Pa¬ 
gan  authors,  which  the  limits  to  be  obferved  in  an  in¬ 
quiry  of  this  nature  oblige  us  to  omit.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  country  of  Shi- 
nar  lay  defolate  for  fome  time  after  this  revolution  ; 
for  the  dread  of  the  judgment  inflicted  upon  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants  would  deter  men  from  fettling  in  that 
inaufpicious  region.  At  laft,  however,  a  new  co¬ 
lony  arrived,  and  Babel,  or  Babylon,  became  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  flourifhing  kingdom. 

Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  expeCt  that  we  fliould 
fay  fomething  of  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter,  who  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  tranfa&ions  of  this  period.  According  to  moft 
authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  this  patriarch  was 
the  leader  of  the  confederates  who  ereCted  the  tower, 
and  the  chief  inftigator  to  that  enterprize.  But  if  the 
tower  was  built  at  the  birth  of  Pheleg,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  computation,  that  chief  was  f  either  a 
child,  or  rather  not  born  at  that  period  (u).  The 
Seventy  have  pronounced  him  a  giant,  as  well  as  a 
huntfman.  They  have  tranflated  the  Hebrew  word 
gebur,  which  generally  fignifies  frong,  mighty ,  by  the 
word  Tv-ycts  giant ;  an  idea  which  we  imagine  thofe 
tranflators  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  The  antedilu¬ 
vian  giants  are  called  Nephelim  and  Rephaim ,  but  never 
Gelurim .  The  Rabbinical  writers,  who  juftly  hated  the 
Babylonians,  readily  adopted  this  idea  (x);  and  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  church,  and  the  Byzantine  hiftorians, 
have  univerfally  followed  them.  He  has  been  called 
Nimrod ,  Nebrod ,  Nymbroth ,  Neb  rot h,  and  Nebris .  Not 
a  few  have  made  him  the  fir  &  Bacchus,  and  compounded 
his  name  of  Barf  a  fon,  and  Cuff),  that  is,  the  fon  of 
Cujh.  Some  have  imagined  that  he  was  the  Orion  of 
the  Pagans,  whofe  fhade  is  fo  nobly  deferibed  by  Ho- 
i.mer  $.  But  the  etymology  of  this  laft  name  implies 
fomething  (y)  honourable,  and  very  unfuitable  to  the 
idea  of  the  tyrant  Nimrod.  It  mu  ft  be  obferved,  however, 


that  we  find  nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  the  fup-  Language, 
pofition  of  his  having  been  a  tyrant;  fo  far  from  it,  ,v~-# 
that  (z)  fome  have  deemed  him  a  benefactor  to  man- 
kind.  See  Nimrod. 

The  beginning  of  this  prince’s  kingdom  was  Babel. 

Eufebius  gives  us  firft  *  a  catalogue  of  fix  kings  of  the  *  Chron, 
Chaldseans,  and  then  another  of  five  kings  of  Ara-^i. 
bian  extraction,  who  reigned  in  Chaldaea  after  them.pas* 

This  might  naturally  enough  happen,  fince  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Arabia  which 
are  adjacent  to  Chaldea  were  actually  Cufhites,  of  the 
f  fame  family  with  the  Babylonians.  +  CJen.  x. 

The  Cufhite3,  however,  were  at  laft  fubdued,  per-Ezek*xxvii* 
haps  partly  expelled  Chaldea  by  the  Chafidim,  who 
probably  claimed  that  territory  as  the  patrimony  of 
their  progenitors.  That  the  Chafidim  were  neither 
Gufhites,  nor  indeed  Hamites ,  is  obvious  from  the  name. 

The  Hebrews,  and  indeed  all  the  Orientals  de no- 1  Jofeph 

minated  both  the  people  who  inhabited  the  eaftern Ant-  lib* 
coaft  of  Arabia  Cufhim ,  and  alfo  the  Ethiopians  whocap*  6 ' 
fpi’ung  from  the  laft  mentioned  people.  Had  the  later 
inhabitants  of  Chaldea  been  the  defendants  of  Cufh, 
the  Jewiffi  writers  would  have  called  them  Cufhim . 

We  find  they  called  the  Phoenicians  Chanaanim ,  the 
Syrians  Aramim,  the  Egyptians  Mizraim,  the  Greeks 
Jonim>  <Scc.  The  Chafidim,  therefore,  or  modern  in¬ 
habitants  of  Chaldea,  were  pofitively  defended  of  one 
Chef  d  or  Chafed  ;  but  who  this  family-chief  was, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  The  only  perfon  of  that 
name  whom  we  meet  with  in  early  times  is  the  fourth  ^ 
fon  of  Nahor  §,  the  brother  of  Abraham;  and  fome  $  Gen*  .. 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  pro  -  v^rfcaT.^ 
geny  of  this  fame  Chefed.  This  appears  to  us  high¬ 
ly  probable,  becaufe  both  Abram  and  Nahor  were  ||  [|  Gen. 
natives  of  Ur  of  the  Chafidim.  The  former,  we  know,cbaP-  xi* 
in  confequencc  of  the  divine  command,  removed  toverfe 
Haran ,  afterwards  Charra  ;  but  the  latter  remained 
in  Ur,  where  his  family  multiplied,  and,  in  procefs 
of  time,  became  mafters  of  the  country  which  they 
called  the  land  of  the  Chafidim,  from  Chefed  or  Chafed , 
the  name  .of  their  anceftor.  This  account  is  the  more 
probable,  as  we  find  the  other  branches  of  Nahor’s 
family  fettled  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  (a).  £ 

How  the  Greeks  came  to  denominate  thefe  people  Origin  of 
xct\$cuci  Chaldtfi,  is  a  queftion  rather  difficult  to  be  re- the  name 
folved  ;  but  we  know  that  they  always  affeCted  tochalJ** 
diftinguiffi  people  and  places  by  names  derived  from 
their  own  language.  They  knew  a  rugged,  erratic 
nation  (b)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
the  territory  of  Pontus,  bordering  on  Armenia  the 

Lefs 


(s)  This  war  was  probably  carried  on  between  the  leaders  of  the  Hamites  and  A  four  upon  their  invafion. 

(t)  Iheoph.  ad  AntoL  1.  2.  page  107.  ed.  Paris  1636. 

k  r  t  ch,T  \°'  VeArf<\8,  9;  “  man  beSan  to  be  a  S‘Pnt  upon  the  earth  ;  he  was  the  giant  hunter 

before  the  Lord  God.— As  Nymbrod  th z giant  hunter  before  the  Lord.  6 

(x)  See  Mr  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  vol.  3.  page  34.  et  feq. 

•  (Y)  °r!o"  «  compounded  of  the  Hebrew  Or  “  light/’  and  ion  “one  of  the  names  of  the  fun;’’  and  O- 
non  was  probably  one  of  the  names  of  that  luminary. 

( z)  See  Shuckford’s  Conned,  vol.  I  .  1.  3.  page  179,  180.  Alfo  the  authors  of  the  Univer.  Hift.  vol  1. 

A  rim  ^n?h?aVf  L°  °P J0b  !  J,:ilhu’  °ne  of  Job’s  fn’ends>  was  a  Buzite  of  the  kindred  of  Ram  or 

■^■i'Kem^ei  Henrf  ^  ^  °‘  ^  u  ^ram’  pofter!tf  P!anted  SF'a  cava,  was  the  grandfon  of  Nahor  by 

■?' ,  x  o'  r-  n  ■  *  aPPears  probable  that  Job  himfelf  was  a  defeendant  of  Nahor  by  Huz  his  firft  born. 

(s)  «t.  in  Dion.  Pemg.  ver.  768.  Strabo,  l.  12.  page  543.  CaCaub.  As  the  Chalybes  were  famous  for 

manufacturing- 
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<Hftlory  of  Lcfs.  Thefe,  in  ancient  times,  were  called  Alyles ,  or 
u- — y-— *  Cha/ybcs,  becaufe  they  were  much  employed  in  forging 
and  polifhing  iron.  Their  neighbours,  at  length,  gave 
them  the  name  of  Chald  or  Caled ,  which  imports,  in 
the  Armenian  dialed!,  fierce ,  hardy ,  robufi.  This  title 
the  Greeks  adopted,  and  out  of  it  formed  the  word 
xmSxiot  “  Chaldeans.” 

The  Mofaic  hiftory  informs  us  (c),  that  Afhur  went 
out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  and  built- Nineveh  and  fe- 
veral  other  confiderable  cities.  One  of  the  fucceflbrs 
of  Afhur  was  the  celebrated  Ninus,  who  firfl  broke 
•  JuPn'  the  peace  of  the  world  *,  made  war  upon  his  neigh- 
1. 1.  cap.  labours,  and  obliged  them  by  force  of  arms  to  become 
his  fubje&s,  and  pay  tribute.  Some  authors  make  him 
the  immediate  fucceffor  of  Afhur,  and  the  builder  of 
Nineveh.  This  we  think  is  not  probable ;  Eufebius, 
as  we  have  obferved  above,  gives  a  lift  of  fix  A- 
rabian  princes  who  reigned  in  Babylon.  Thefe  we 
take  to 'have  been  the  immediate  fucceflors  of  Nim¬ 
rod,  called  Arabians  ;  becaufe  thefe  people  were  Cu- 
fhites.  Ninus  might  be  leputed  the  firft  king  of  the 
AfTyrians,  becaufe  he  figured  beyond  his  predeceffors; 
and  he  might  pafs  for  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  becaufe 
he  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  that  city.  We 
therefore  imagine,  that  Ninus  was  the  fifth  or  fixth 
in  fucceffion  after  Afhur. 

f  Lib.  a.  Ninus,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  f ,  made  an 
alliance  with  Ariasus  king  of  the  Arabians,  and  con¬ 
quered  the  Babylonians.  This  event,  in  our  opinion, 
put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Hamitesor  Cufhim  in 
Shinar  or  Babylonia.  The  author  obferves,  that  the 
Babylon  which  figured  afterwards  did  not  then  exift. 
i  Ch.  xxiii. This  fa£!  is  confirmed  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah  J:  “  Be- 
verf.  13.  hold  tj1€  jancj  Qf  the  Chafidim  ;  this  people  was  not  ’ 
till  Afhur  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilder- 
nefs.  They  fet  up  the  towers  thereof,  &c.”  After 
Babylonia  was  fubdued  by  the  AfTyrians  under  Ninus, 
the  capital  was  either  deftroyed  by  that  conqueror  or 
deferted  by  the  inhabitants.  At  length  it  was  re- 
edified  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  AfTyrian  monarchs, 
who  collected  the  roving  Chafidim,  and  obliged  them 
to  fettle  in  the  new  city.  Thefe  were  fubjedl  to  the 
AfTyrian  empire  till  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  when 
both  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  rebelled  againft  that 
effeminate  prince. 


4<?r 


^  he  Chafidim  were  celebrated  by  all  antiquity  for  Language. 

their  proficiency  in  aftronomy,  aftrology,  magic,  and - v — “ 

curious  fciences.  Ur  or  Orchoe  (d)  was  a  kind 
of  univerfity  for  thofe  branches  of  learning.  Such 
was  their  reputation  in  thofe  ftudies,  that  over  a  great 
part  of  Afia  and  Europe  a  Chaldean  and  an  aftrolo- 
ger  were  fynonyinous  terms.  Thefe  fciences,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  Orientals,  had  been  invent* 
ed  by  Seth,  whom  they  call  Edr  is ;  and  had  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  his  defeendants  downward  to  Noah,  by 
whom  they  were  tranfmitted  to  Shem,  who  conveyed 
them  to  Arphaxad  and  his  pofterity. 

To  us  it  appears  probable,  that  the  religious  fenti  - 
ments  tranfmitted  from  Noah  through  the  line  of  Shem, 
were  kept  alive  in  the  family  of  Arphaxad,  and  fj 
handed  down  to  the  families  of  Serug,  Nahor,  Te- 
rah,  Abram,  Nahor  II.  and  Haran,  Sc c.  The  Jewifh 
rabbis,  and  all  the  Perfian  and  Mahomedan  writers, 
make  Abraham  contemporary  with  Nimrod  ;  who,  fay 
they,  persecuted  him  moft  cruelly  for  adhering  to  the 
true  religion.  That  thefe  two  patriarchs  were  con¬ 
temporary,  is  very  impiobable,  fince  Nimrod  was  the 
third  generation  after  Noah,  and  Abram  the  tenth. 

Abram  has  been  invefted  by  the  rabbinical  writers 
with  every  department  of  learning.  According  to 
them,  he  tranfported  from  Charrse  into  Chanaan  and 
Egypt,  aftronomy,  aftrology,  mathematics,  geography, 
magic,  alphabetical  writing,  &c.  &c.  J7 

After  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  Legendary 
difperfed  over  all  the  eaft,  and  began  to  make  profe/ytesule$.corim 
of  the  gale  among  the  Pagans,  wonderful  things  were^^ani. 
reported  of  Abram  with  refpe6!  to  his  acquirements 
in  human  erudition,  as  well  as  his  fupereminence  in 
virtue  and  piety.  Thefe  legendary  tales  were  believed 
by  the.profelytes,  and  by  them  retailed  to  their  con¬ 
nections  and  acquaintances.  But  certainly  the  holy 
man  either  was  not  deeply  verfed  in  human  fciences, 
or  did  not  deem  them  of  importance  enough  to  be 
communicated  to  his  pofterity ;  fince  the  Jews  arc,  on 
all  hands,  acknowledged  to  have  made  little  progrefs 
in  thefe  improvements.  To  think  of  railing  the  fame 
of  Abraham,  by  clafiing  him  with  the  philofophers, 
betrays  an  extreme  defe£!  in  judgment.  He  is  intitled 
to  praife  of  a  higher  kind  ;  for  he  excelled  in  piety, 
was  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  root  of  the  Mef- 
3  Qj2  hah, 


manufa&uring  iron,  fo  were  they  celebrated  for  making  the  choice!!  pieces  of  armour.  They  excelled  in  ma¬ 
king  KfciCavot,  or  coats  of  mail,  or  brigantines  ufed  by  the  braved  of  the  Perfian  horfemen.  Bochart  Phaleg, 
1.  S^cap.  12  and  13,  has  proved  that  the  word  Che  lib  a  fignifies  “  feales  of  brafs  or  fteel.”  From  the  word  Che- 
Aba ,  the  Greeks  formed  their  x«xxvCiff,  Chalybes .  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  3.  page  43.  Steph.  reprefents  the  Chaldeans, 
who  inhabited  a  mountainous  country  bordering  upon  Armenia,  as  a  very  fierce  warlike  people,  lb.  page  107. 
we  have  an  example  of  their  rapacious  cbara&er.  Id<  ib.  1.  4.  page  J92*  Hen.  Steph.  we  have  an  account  of 
their  bravery'  and  of  their  arms.  Another  inftance  of  their  rapacity  occurs  in  their  plundering  the  cattle  of 

(c)  A  difpute  has  arifen  about  the  fenfe  of  verfe  10.  chap.  10.  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Afhur,  and 
builded  Nineveh.  Some  approve  our  tranfiatiou,  which  we  think  is  juft  ;  others,  confidering  that  the  in- 
fpired  writer  had  been  juft  fpeaking  of  Nimrod  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
Ihould  be  tranflated,  And  out  of  this  land  He  (that  is  Nimrod)  went  into  Afhur  and  builded  Nineveh.  This 
they  make  a  military  expedition,  and  a  violent  irruption  into  the  territory  of  Afhur. 

(d)  Ur  or  Orchoe  was  fituated  between  Nifibis  and  Corduena.  See  Ammianus  Marcel.  Expeditio  Ju¬ 
liana,  1.  15.  It  lay  not  far  from  the  river  Tigris.  Strabo,  1.  16.  page  739,  tells  us  that  the  Chaldean 
philofophers  were  divided  into  different  fefts,  the  Orcheni,  the  Borfippeni,  and  feveral  others.  Diod.  Sicul. 
like  wife,  lib.  ii.  page  82.  Steph.  gives  an  exa<5!  detail  of  the  functions,  profefiion,  and  eftabhfhment  of  the 
Chaldeans,  to  which  we  muft  refer  our  curious  readers. 
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Hiilory  cf  f12h,  2nd  the  friend  of  God.  Before  thefe,  all  other 
w— y  titles  vanifh  away.  Such  of  our  readers,  however,  as 

have  leifure  enough,  and  at  the  fame  time  Earning 
enough  to  enable  them  to  confult  the  rabbinical  le¬ 
gends,  will  befurnilhed  with  a  full  and  ample  detail  of 
his  imaginary  exploits  and  adventures.  Others,  who  are 
either  not  willing  or  not  qualified  to  perufe  the  writings 
*  Chap.  ii.  of  the  rabbins,  may  confult  Dr  Hyde  *  de  llelig.  vet. 
f  Vol.  I.  Perf.  and  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  f, 
where  they  will  find  materials  fufficient  to  gratify  their 
curiofity.  We  (hall  only  obferve,  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  already  faid,  that  the  Perfians,  Chaldeans, 
and  Arabians,  pretended  that  their  religion  was  that  of 
Abraham  ;  that  honourable  mention  is  made  of  him  in 
the  Koran  ;  and  that  the  name  of  Abraham  or  Ibrahim 
was  celebrated  over  all  the  eaft.  See  Abraham, 


In  the  prdgrefs  of  this  difquifition,  we  have  feen 
that  the  language  of  Noah  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
fame  or  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Adam.  Addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements  might  be  introduced,  but  fiiii 
the  radical  ftamina  of  the  language  remained  unchan¬ 
ged.  It  has  likewife,  we  hope,  appeared,  that  the 
confufion  of  language  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  was  only  partial,  and  affe&ed  none  but  the  re¬ 
bellious  crew  of  the  race  of  Ham  and  the  apoftate 
part  of  the  families  of  Shem  and  Japhet.  We  have 
concluded,  that  the  main  body  of  the  lace  of  Shem, 
at  leaft,  were  neither  difperfed  nor  their  language  con¬ 
founded;  and  that  confequently  the  defendants  of  that 
patriarch  continued  to  fpeak  their  paternal  dialed!  or  the 
uncorrnpted  language  of  Noah.  To  thefe  arguments  we 
may  take  the  liberty  to  add  another,  which  is,  that  in  all 
probability  the  worffiip  of  the  true  God  was  preferved  in 
the  line  of  Arphaxad,  after  the  generality  of  the  other 
fedls  had  lapfed  into  idolatry.  Out  of  this  family  Abra¬ 
ham  was  taken,  in  vvhofe  line  the  true  religion  was 
to  be  preferved.  Whether  Abraham  was  an  idolator 
when  he  dwelt  in  Chaldea,  the  feripture  does  not  in¬ 
form  us,  though  it  ieems  to  be  evident  that  his  father 
was.  One  thing,  however,  13  certain,  namely,  that 
Jehovah  (e)  appeared  to  him,  and  pronounced  a  blef- 
ling  upon  him  before  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
This  circumftance  no  doubt  indicates,  that  this  pa¬ 
triarch  had  made  uncommon  advances  in  piety  and 
virtue,  even  prior  to  his  emigration.  The  progeni¬ 
tors  of  his  family  had  been  diftinguifhed  by  adhe¬ 
ring  to  the  true  religion.  About  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  they  began  to  degenerate,  and  to  adopt  the 
•zabiifm  of  their  apoftate  neighbours.  It  was  then 
that  Abraham  was  commanded  by  Heaven  to  “  leave 
liis  kindred  and  his  father’s  houfe,  and  to  travel  into 
a  land  which  was  to  be  fnown  him.”  The  Almighty 
intended  that  the  true  religion  fhould  be  preferved  in 
his  line,  and  therefore  removed  him  from  a  country 
and  kindred,  by  the  influence  of  whofe  bad  example 
his  religious  principles  might  be  endangered.  His 
family  had  only  of  late  apoftatized  ;  till  that  period 
they  had  preferved  both  the  language  and  religion  of 
their  venerable  anceftors. 

But  however  much  Abraham  might  differ  from  the 
ether  branches  of  his  family  in  his  religious  fentiments, 
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his  language  was  certainly  in  unifon  with  theirs.  The  Language, 
confequence  of  this  unqueftionable  pofition  is,  that  the  '  ^  J 

language  which  he  carried  with  him  into  Channan  was  p^e 
exactly  the  fame  with  that  of  his  family  which  he  redrew  ami 
linquiffied  when  he  began  his  peregrinations.  But  if  Chaldean 
this  be  true,  it  will  follow,  that  the  language  after- 
wards  denominated  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  Chafidimand  tdhe  * 
or  Chaldeans  were  originally  one  and  the  fame.  1  hisfirft  tan- 
pofition,  we  think,  will  not  be  controverted.  There  i$y;ua  e  fyo. 
then  an  end  of  thedifpute  concerning  the  original 
guage  of  mankind.  We  have  advanced  fome  prefump-earc 
tive  proofs  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  language 
of  Adam  was  transmitted  to  Noah,  and  that  the  dia¬ 
led  of  the  latter  was  preferved  in  the  line  of  Arphaxad 
downwards  to  the  family  of  Abraham  :  and  it  now 
appears  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  were  originally 
fpoken  by  the  fame  family,  and  of  courfe  were  the 
fame  between  themfelves,  and  were  a&ually  the  firft. 
language  upon  earth,  according  to  the  Mofaic  hiflory. 
Numberlefs  additions,  alterations,  improvements,  we 
acknowledge,  were  introduced  in  the  couife  of  200Q 
years  ;  but  ftill  the  original  ftamina  of  the  language 
were  unchanged.  Our  readers  will  pleafe  to  obferve^ 
that  the  Orientals  are  not  a  people  given  to  change  ; 
and  that  this  charader,  in  the  earlieft  ages,  was  ftill 
more  prevalent  than  at  prefent.  This  aflertion,  we 
prefume,  needs  no  proof. 

In  confirmation  of  thefe  prefumptive  arguments,  we 
may  add  the  popular  one  which  is  commonly  urged 
upon  this  occafion,  viz.  that  the  names  of  antediluvian 
perfons  and  places  mentioned  by  the  facred  hiftorian, 
are  generally  of  Hebrew  original,  and  fignificant  ia 
that  language.  Some  of  them,  we  acknowledge,  are 
not  fo  ;  but  in  this  cafe  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  a  very  fmall  part  of  that  language  now  exifts,  and 
that  probably  the  radicals  from  which  thefe  words  are 
defeended  are  among  the  number  of  thofe  which  have* 
long  been  loft. 

Sect.  I.  The  Hebrew  Language . 

Having  thus  proved  the  priority  of  the  Hebrew chai^er- 
to  every  other  language  that  has  been  fpoken  by  men,  iftirs  of  the 
we  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  its  nature  and  genius;  Hebrew 
from  which  it  will  appear  ftill  more  evidently  to  be  anlansu^e* 
original  language,  neither  improved  nor  debafed  by 
foreign  idioms.  The  words  ®f  which  it  is  compofei 
are  ftiort,  and  admit  of  very  little  flexion.  The  names 
of  places  are  deferiptive  of  their  nature,  fituation,  ac¬ 
cidental  circnmftances,  & c.  Its  compounds  are  few, 
and  inartificially  joined  together.  In  it  we  find  few 
of  thofe  artificial  affixes  which  diftinguifh  the  other 
cognate  diale&s  ;  fuch  as  the  Chaldean,  Syrian,  Ara¬ 
bian,  Phoenician,  See.  We  find  in  it  no  traces  of  im¬ 
provement  from  the  age  of  Mofe3  to  the  era  of  the 
Babylonifh  captivity.  The  age  of  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon  was  the  golden  period  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  °y 
and  yet,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  puzzle  a  critic  of 
the  niccft  acumen  to  difeover  much  improvement  even 
during  that  happy  era.  In  fad!,  the  Jews  were  by  no 
means  an  inventive  people.  We  hear  nothing  of  their 
progrefs  in  literary  purfuits ;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have 

been 


(E)  Compare  Gen.  chap.  12.  ver.  2.  with  Ad!s  chap.  7.  verfe  4. 
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Hebrew  been  induftrious  in  borrowing  from  their  neighbours. 
Language,  The  laws' and  ftatutes  communicated  by  Mofes  were 
the  principal  obje&s  of  their  ftudies.  Thefe  they  were 
commanded  to  contemplate  day  and  night;  and  in  them 
they  were  to  place  their  chief  delight.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  command  was,  that  little  or  no  regard 
could  be  paid  to  tafte,  or  any  other  fubjeft  of  phi  - 
lofophical  investigation.  Every  unimproved  language 
abounds  in  figurative  exprtffions  borrowed  from  fen- 
flble  objefts.  This  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  cha- 
racleriftic  of  the  language  in  queftion  ;  of  which  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  produce  inftances,  as  the  fadfc 
mud  be  obvious  even  to  the  attentive  reader  of  the 
Englifh  Bible. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  we  think  it  ought 
to  be  ob Served,  and  we  deem  it  an  ohfervation  of  the 
greateft  importance,  that  if  we  compare  the  other 
languages  which  have  claimed  the  prize  of  originality 
from  the  Hebrew  with  that  dialed,  we  (hall  quickly 
be  convinced  that  the  latter  has  a  juft  title  to  the  pre¬ 
ference.  The  writers  who  have  treated  this  fubjed, 
generally  bring  into  competition  the  Hebrew,  Chal¬ 
dean,  Syrian,  and  Arabian,  Some  one  or  other  of 
thefe  has  commonly  been  thought  the  original  language 
of  mankind.  The  arguments  for  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  are  altogether  futile.  The  numerous  im¬ 
provements  fuperinduced  upon  thefe  languages,  evi¬ 
dently  prove  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  original 
language.  In  all  cognate  dialeds,  etymologifts  hold 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  lead  improved  is  likely  to  be 
the  mod  ancient. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  language  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  that  of  the  Chefedim  or  Chaldeans  were 
originally  the  fame  ;  and  we  are  perfuaded,  that  if  an 
able  critic  fhould  take  the  pains  to  examine  ftiidly 
thefe  two  languages,  and  to  take  from  each  what  may 
jeafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  improvements  or 
additions  ftnce  the  age  of  Abraham,  he  will  find  in- 
trinfic  evidence  fufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  truth 
of  this  pofition.  There  appear  ftill  in  the  Chaldean 
tongue  great  numbers  of  (f)  words  the  fame  with  the 
Hebrew,  perhaps  as  many  as  mankind  had  occalion 
for  in  the  molt  early  ages ;  and  much  greater  numbers 
would  probably  be  found  if  both  languages  had  come 
How  it  \vas^own  to  us  entire.  The  conftnnftion  of  the  two  lan- 
changcd  guages  is  indeed  fomewhat  different;  but  this  difference 
into  what  arifes  chiefly  from  the  fnperior  improvement  of  the 
theChai  Chaldean.  While  the  Hebiew  language  was  in  a 
dean.  manner  ftationaty,  the  Chaldean  underwent  progreflive 
improvements ;  was  mellowed  by  aptithefes,  rendered 
fonorous  by  the  difpofition  of  vocal  founds,  acquired 
a  copioufnefs  by  compounds*  and  a  mnjetly  by  affixes 
and  prefixes,  &c.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the 
difference  became  fo  great,  that  the  Ifraelites  did  not 
underftand  the  Chaldean  language  at  the  era  of  the 
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Babylonifh  captivity.  This  much  the  prophet*  in-  Hebrew 
timates,  when  he  promifes  the  pious  Jews  protection  -Language. 
“  from  a  fierce  people  ;  a  people  of  a  deeper  fpeech 
than  they  could  perceive;  of  a  ftammering  tongue, ch  xxxiii 
that  they  could  not  underftand.”  verf 

The  priority  of  the  Chaldean  tongue  is  indeed  con¬ 
tended  for  by  very  learned  writers.  Cambdenf  calls  f  Brit. 
it  the  mother  of  all  languages;  and  moft  of  the  fathers  • 

were  of  the  fame  opinion.  Amira  J  has  made  a  col-  f  Praf  ad 
lection  of  arguments,  not  inconfiderable,  in  favour  of Gram.  Syr. 
it ;  and  Myriceus  §,  after  him,  did  the  fame.  Erpe-§  Praf.  ad 
nius  ||  ,  in  his  Oration  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  thought  Gram. 
the  argument  for  it  and  the  Chaldean  fo  equal,  that  . 
he  did  not  clioofe  -to  take  upon  him  to  determine  \e  J*** 
the  queftion.  Hdr.xii. 

Many  circumftances,  however,  concur  to  make  us 
afiign  the  priority  to  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  make 
us  believe  that  it  has  fullered  feweft  of  thofe  changes 
to  which  every  living  tongue  is  more  or  lefs  liable.  If 
we  ftrip  this  language  of  every  thing  obvionfiy  adven¬ 
titious,  wc  fhall  find  it  extremely  fimple  and  primitive. 

1.  Every  thing  maforetical,  fuppofing  the  vowels  and  Reafons  fof 
points  (g)  effential,  was  certainly  unknown  in  its  ori-  maintain- 
ginal  chara&er.  2.  All  the  prefixed  and  affixed  letters the  ^ 
were  added  time  after  time,  to  give  more  compafs  and  th^He^ 
preciiion  to  the  language.  3.  The  various  voices,  brew,  ** 
moods,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons  of  verbs,  were 
poflerior  improvements  ;  for  in  that  tongue,  nothing 
at  firft  appeared  but  the 'indeclinable  radix.  4.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  few  adje&ives  that  occur  in  the 
language,  and  the  numbers  and  regimen  of  nouns, 
were  not  from  the  beginning.  5.  Moft  of  the  Hebrew 
nouns  are  derived  from  verbs  ;  indeed  many  of  them 
are  written  with  the  very  fame  letters.  This  rule*. 
however,  is  not  general ;  for  often  verbs  are  derived 
from  nouns,  and  even  fome  from  prepofitions.  6.  All 
the  verbs  of  that  language,  at  leaft  all  that  originally 
belonged  to  it,  uniformly  confift  of  three  letters,  and 
feem  to  have  been  at  firft  pronounced  as  monofyllables. 

If  we  anatomize  the  Hebiew  language  in  this  manner*  \ 

we  ffiall  reduce  it  to  very  great  fimplicity  ;  we  (hall  con¬ 
fine  it  to  a  few  names  of  things,  perfons,  and  actions ; 
we  fhall  make  ail  its  words  monofyllables,  and  give  it 
the  true  characters  of  an  original  language.  If  at  the 
fame  time  we  reflect  on  the  fmall  number  of  (h)  radi¬ 
cal  words  in  that  dialect,  we  fhall  be  more  and  more' 
convinced  of  its  originality. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  fhould  enter  into  a 
minute  difeuffion  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of 
this  ancient  language.  For  thefe  we  rauft  refer  our 
readers  to  the  numerous  and  elaborate  grammars  of 
that  tongue,  which  are  everywhere  eafily  to  be  found. 

We  fhall  only  make  a  few  ftri&ures,  which  naturally 
prefent  themfelves,  before  we  difmifs  the  fuhject. 

The  generality  of  writers  who  have  maintained  the 

fuperior 


(f)  Moft  of  the  Chaldean  names  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  pure  Hebrew  words  compounded  ;  fuch  as 
A Tehucb<ulne%%ari  Nebuzaradan ,  Raljiaheb ,  Raima j,  Beljhazzary  Rabfaris ,  Nahar ,  Malahtha ,  Phrai  or  Pharad, 
Barofusy  Carchemfi ,  Ur,  Gvtha,  Heb,  Cujh,  &c.  All  thefe  words,  and  a  multitude  of  others  which  we  could 
mention,  approach  fo  near  the  Hebrew  dialed!,  that  their  original  is  difccrnible  at  firft  fight.  Moft  of 
thefe  are  compounds,  which  the  limits  preferibed  us  will  not  allow  us  to  decompound  and  explain.. 

(o)  The  futility  of  thefe  points  will  be  proved  in  the  following  part  of  this  fedtion. 

(h)  The  ladicul  words  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  it  now  ftands,  are  about  500. 
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fuperior  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  have  at  the 
fame  time  contended  that  all  other  languages  of  Afia, 
and  mod  of  thofe  of  Europe, have  been  derived  from  that 
tongue  as  their  fouree  and  matrix.  We,  for  our  part, 
are°of  opinion,  that  perhaps  all  the  languages  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  globe  are  coeval  with  it,  and  were 
originally  one  and  the  fame  ;  and  that  the  differences 
which  afterwards  diftinguifhed  them  fprung  from  cli¬ 
mate,  caprice,  inventions,  religions,  commerce,  con- 
quefls,  and  other  accidental  caufes,  which  will  occur 
to  our  intelligent  readers.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  all  mankind  were 
not  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  fatal  tower,  nor 
affe&ed  by  the  puuiffiment  confequent  upon  that  at¬ 
tempt  :  and  we  now  add,  that  even  that  puniffiment 
was  only  temporaiy  ;  fince  we  find,  that  thofe  very 
Hamites  or  Cuffiim,  who  are  allowed  to  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  it,  did  certainly  afterwards  recover  the  former 
organization  of  their  lip,  and  differed  not  more  from 
the  original  ftandard  than  the  defeendants  of  Japhet 
and  Shem. 

The  Jewifh  rabbis  have  pretended  to  afeertain  the 
number  of  languages  generated  by  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  at  the  building  of  Babel.  They  tell  us  that 
mankind  was  divided  into  70  nations  and  70  languages, 
and  that  each  of  thefe  nations  had  its  tutelar  or  guardian 
angel.  This  fabulous  legend  is  founded  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  progeny  of  Jacob  at  the  time  when  that 
patriarch  and  his  family  went  down  into  Egypt.  Others 
attribute  its  origin  to  the  number  of  the  fons  and  grand- 
fons  of  Noah,  who  are  enumerated  Gen.  chap.  x. 


The  fathers  *  of  the  church  make  the  languages  at 


the  confufion  to  amount  to  72  ;  which  number  they 
complete  by  adding  Cainan  and  Elifhah,  according  to 
the  Septuagint,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  This  opinion,  they  think,  is  fupported  by  the 
words  of  Mofes,  when  he  faith,  that  f  “  when  the  Mod 
High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when 
he  feparated  the  fons  of  Adam,  he  fet  the  bounds  of 
the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 
Ifrael.”  That  is,  fay  they,  he  divided  them  into  72 


nations,  which  was  the  number  of  the  children  of 
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Ifrael  when  they  came  into  Egypt. 

JBen-Uzziel  plainly  favours  this  interpretation  ;  but 
the  Jerufalem  Tafrgum  intimates  that  the  number  of 
nations  weie  only  i2,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tubes  of  Ifrael.  This  paffage,  however,  feems  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  tribes  of  the  Chanaanim  ;  and  imports,  that 
the  Almighty  afiigned  to  the  different  fepts  of  that 
family  fuch  a  tra&  of  land  as  he  knew  would  make 
a  fufficient  inheritance  for  the  children  of  Ifrael  J. 
Others  have  increafed  the  different  languages  of  the 
difperfion  to  120;  but  the  general  opinion  has  fixed 
them  to  70  or  72.  Our  readers  need  fcarce  be  put 
in  mind  that  thefe  opinions  are  futile  and  abfuid  ;  nei¬ 
ther  founded  in  Scripture,  profane  hiftory,  or  com¬ 
mon  fenfe.  At  the  fame  time,  it  muff  not  be  omitted, 
that,  according  to  Horapolio  $,  the  Egyptians  held, 
that  the  world  was  divided  into  72  habitable  regions; 
and  that,  in  confequence  of  this  tradition,  they  made 
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the  cynocephalus  the  emblem  of  the  world,  becaufe  Hebrew 
that  in  the  fpace  of  72  days  that  animal  pines  away  ^anguagc. 
and  dies.  * 

It  has  been  made  a  queftion,  whether  the  Hebrew  Origin  of 
language  was  denominated  from  Heber  the  progenitor  the  name 
of  Abraham,  or  from  a  word  which  in  that  tongue  im-^rfW* 
ports  over ,  beyond .  Mod  of  the  Chriftian  fathers,  prior  to 
St  Origen,  believed  that  both  the  Gentile  name  He¬ 
brew,  and  the  name  of  the  language,  were  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  patriarch  $  but  that  learned  man 
imagined,  that  Abraham  was  called  the  Hebrew ,  not 
becaufe  he  was  a  defeendant  of  Heber,  but  becaufe  he 
was  a  transfiuvianus,  or  from  beyond  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates.  The  learned  Bochart  *  has  {trained  hard  *  Vhaleg, 
to  prove  tbe  former  pofition  ;  but  to  us  his  arguments  kb.  i«  c- 
do  not  appear  decifive.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  that  Abraham  was  called  Ghibri ,  (Hebrew), 
from  the  fituation  of  the  country  from  which  he  emi¬ 
grated  when  he  came  to  the  country  of  Chanaan  ;  and 
that  in  procefs  of  time  that  word  became  a  Gentile 
appellation,  and  was  afterwards  applied  to  his  pofte- 
rity  (1)  often  by  way  of  reproach,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  fay  a  Northlander ,  a  Norman ,  a  Tramon¬ 
tane,  &c. 

Here  we  may  be  indulged  an  obfervation,  namely, 
that  Abraham,  a  Hebrew,  lived  among  the  Chalde- 
ansj  travelled  among  the  Chanaanites,  fojourned  among 
the  Philiftines,  lived  fome  time  in  Egypt  ;  and  in  all 
appearance  converfed  with  all  thofe  nations  without 
any  apparent  difficulty.  This  circumftance  plainly 
proves,  that  all  thefe  nations  at  that  time  fpoke  nearly 
the  fame  language.  The  nations  had  not  yet  begun 
to  improve  their  refpedlive  diale&s,  nor  to  deviate  in 
any  great  meafure  from  the  monofyllabic  tongue  of 
the  Hebrews.  With  refpeft  to  the  language  of  Cha¬ 
naan,  afterwards  the  Phoenician,  its  fimikirity  to  the 
Hebrew  is  obvious  from  the  names  of  gods,  men,  ci- 
ties/  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  which  are  the  very  fame 
in  both  tongues,  as  might  be  fhown  in  numberlefs 
cafes,  were  this  a  proper  place  for  etymological  re- 
fearehes. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fubje&,  we  would 
wifh  to  gratify  our  unlearned  readers  with  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  Maforctical 
points  which  have  been  in  a  manner  ingrafted  on  thefe 
letters.  In  the  courfe  of  this  deduction,  we  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  follow  fuch  authors  as  are  allowed  to  have 
handled  that  matter  with  the  greateft  acutenefs,  learn- 
ing,  and  perfpicuity.  If,  upon  any  occafion,  we 
ffiould  be  tempted  to  hazard  a  conjecture  of  our  own, 
it  is  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  the  candour  of  the  pu¬ 
blic. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  numberlefs  hypothefes 
propofed,  with  a  view  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  al¬ 
phabetical  writing.  Po  give  even  an  abridged  account 
of  all  thefe,  would  fill  many  volumes.  1  he  mod 
plaufible,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  which  fuppofes 
that  the  primary  chara&ers  employed  by  men  were 
the  figures  of  material  objefts  analogous  to  thofe  of 
the  Mexicans,  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  authors  who 

have 


(0  The  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  The  Philiftines  (Samuel  I.  pajf )  always  call  the  Ifraelites  Hebrews  by  way  of  reproach. 
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have  written  the  hiftory  of  that  people  at  the  era  of 
1  the  Spanifti  invafion  of  their  country.  As  this  plan 
was  too  much  circumferibed  to  be  generally  ufeful, 
hieroglvphical  figures  were  in  procefs  of  time  invented 
as  fubfidiaries  to  this  contracted  orthography.  In 
this  fcheme,  we  imagine,  the  procefs  was  fomevvhat 
more  extenfive.  A  lion  might  be  fketched,  to  import 
fiercenefs  or  valour;  an  ox,  to  denote  ftrength  ;  a  flag, 
to  fignify  fwiftnefs  ;  a  hare ,  to  intimate  timorouf- 
nefs,  &c. 

The  next  ftep  in  this  procefs  would  naturally  ex* 
tend  to  the  inventing  and  appropriating  of  a  few  ar¬ 
bitrary  characters,  for  reprefenting  abftraCl  ideas,  and 
other  relations,  which  could  not  be  well  ascertained  by 
the  methods  above-mentioned.  Thefe  arbitrary  figns 
might  readily  acquire  a  currency  by  compact,  a  &  mo¬ 
ney  and  medals  do  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. — • 
Upon  this  plan  we  imagine  the  ancient  Chinefe  form¬ 
ed  their  language. 

But  neither  the  picture  nor  the  hieroglyphic,  nor 
the  method  of  denoting  ideas  by  arbitrary  chara&ers 
appropriated  by  compaCt,  could  ever  have  arrived  at 
fuch  perfection  as  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofe3  of  ideal 
communication.  The  grand  defideratum  then  would 
be  to  fabricate  characters  to  reprefent  fimple  founds, 
and  to  reduce  thefe  characters  to  fo  fmall  a  number 
as  to  be  eafily  learned  and  preferved  in  the  memory. 
In  this  attempt  the  Chinefe  have  notorioufly  failed  ; 
their  letters,  or  rather  their  characters,  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  few,  if  any,  of  their  molt  learned  and  in 
duftrious  authors,  have  been  able  to  learn  and  retain 
the  whole  catalogue.  Indeed  thofe  people  are  not 
able  to  conceive  how  any  combinations  of  20  or  30 
characters  fhould  be  competent  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  written  language. 

Many  different  nations  have  claimed  the  honour  of 
this  invention.  The  Greeks  aferibed  it  to  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  ;  and  confequently  ufed  the  word 
to  aft  the  Phoenician ,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  avctyivarK nv, 
to  read ;  and  confequently  the  poetf  aferibes  the  inven¬ 
tion  to  the  fame  ingenious  people.  The  Greeks  bor¬ 
rowed  their  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  of  courfe 
looked  up  to  them  as  the  inventors. 

Others  have  attributed  the  invention  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  That  people  aferibed  every  ufeful  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  invention  to  their  Thyoth,  or  Mercury  Trifme- 
giflus.  Plato  feems  to  have  believed  this  tradition  (k), 
and  pretends  to  record  a  difpute  between  the  king  of 
Egypt  that  then  reigned  and  this  perfonage,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  influence  that  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing 
might  poflibly  have  upon  the  improvements  of  man¬ 
kind  in  fcience  and  liberal  arts.  Diodorus  the  Sici¬ 
lian  gives  a  fimilar  hiftory  of  the  fame  invention, 
but  carries  it  back  to  the  reign  of  Oflris. 

Pliny  informs  us  |{,  that  Gellius  attributed  letters  to 
the  fame  Egyptian  Mercwry,  and  others  to  the  Sy¬ 
rians  j  but  that  for  4‘  his  part,  he  thought  that  the  Af- 
fyrian  letters  were  eternal. ,f  That  learned  Roman 
then  imagined,  that  the  Aflyrian  letters  had  exifled  at 


a  period  prior  to  alt  the  records  of  hiftory;  which  was  Hebrew 
in  fad  the  cafe.  By  the  Aflyrian  letters,  he  mull  language* 
mean  the  Chaldaic,  and  by  the  Syrian  probably  the 
Hebrew.  The  earlieft  Greek  hiflorians  generally 
confound  the  Jews  with  the  Syrians.  Herodotus, 
enumerating  the  people  who  had*  learned  circumci-  *  Lib.  a. 
fion  from  the  Egyptians,  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Pa-  c.  I04- 
leftine  ;  and  el  ft  where  he  tells  us,  that  Necho  f  beat  f  ibid, 
the  Syrians,  and  took  Cadytis,  a  large  and  populous  c.  159* 
city  belonging  to  that  people.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  Syrian  alphabet,  or  the  Syrian  letters,  were 
the  fame  with  the  Hebrew.  That  the  Aflyrian  or 
Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  languages  were  the  fame,  has, 
we  hope,  been  fully  proved  already  :  that  their  letters 
were  the  fame  in  their  original  Itrudure,  can  fcarce 
be  controverted.  Thefe  letters,  we  think,  were  an-  Antedilu^ 
tediluvian  .  whether,  to  ufe  the  exprefiion  of  Plato,  vian. 
they  were  dictated  by  fome  god,  or  fabricated  by 
fome  man  divinely  infpired.  As  this  opinion  may  ad¬ 
mit  fome  difpute,  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin 
our  reafons. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  era  of  this  invention  is  buried 
in  impenetrable  obfeurity.  Had  an  invention  of  fuch 
capital  importance  to  mankind  been  made  in  the 
poftdiluvian  age?,  we  imagine  the  author  would  have 
been  commemorated  in  the  hiftorical  annals  of  the 
country  where  he  lived  (l). 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  alphabetical  charaders, 
according  to  the  facred  records,  was  pradifed  at  fo 
early  a  period,  that  there  was  not  a  long  enough  in¬ 
terval  between  that  and  the  deluge  to  give  birth  to* 
that  noble  invention.  If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the 
world  during  fome  ages  after  that  difaftrous  event, 
we  fhall  quickly  be  convinced  that  little  refpite  could 
be  found  from  the  labour  and  induftry  indifpenfably 
requiflte  to  provide  the  neceflaries,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  ccnveniencies,  of  life.  Such  a  ftate  of  things  was 
certainly  moil  unfavourable  to  the  invention  of  thofe 
arts  and  improvements  which  contribute  nothing  to¬ 
wards  procuring  the  accommodations  of  life.  The 
confequence  is  obvious. 

Mofes  has  recorded  the  hiilory  of  the  creation,  of 
a  few  of  the  capital  tranl'adions  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  the  birth,  the  age,  the  death,  of  the  lineal  de-  • 
feendants  of  Seth.  He  has  preferved  the  dimenftonS' 
of  the  ark,  the  duration  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  its 
efteds  upon  man  and  all  terreftrial  animals,  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  world  by  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  the 
age,  See.  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  line  of  Shem,  froim 
which  his  own  anceftors  had  fprung.  To  this  he  has- 
fubjoined  the  petty  occurrences  which  diverfifled  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  defen¬ 
dants..  Whence  did  the  hifiorian  derive  his  infor¬ 
mation  l  We  believe  few  of  our  readers  will  be  fo 
enthufiaftic  as  to  imagine  that  the  author  received  it 
from  divine  infpiration.  Tradition  is  a  fallible  guide.;- 
and  in  many  cafes  the  accounts  are  fo  minutely  pre- 
cife,  as  to  defy  the  power  of  that  fpecies  of  convey¬ 
ance.  The  infpired  author  muft  certainly  have  ex- 
6  traded 


(k)  See  Phadrus,  page  1240.  See  alfo  page  374.  Phil. 

(l)  It  is  true,  the  Egyptians  attribute  the  invention  to  their  Thoth,  and  the  Phoenicians  to  their  Hercules 
or  Melicerta  or  Baal ;  but  thefe  were  only  imaginary  perfonagee. 
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Hebrew  traded  Iris  abridgment  from  written  memoirs,  or  hi- 
l.inguage.  ft()r;eg  of  ,]ie  tranfaaions  of  his  aneeftors  regularly 
w*v— -  tranfmitted  from  the  moll  early  periods.  Thefe  anr.als 
he  probably  abridged,  as  Ezra  did  afterwards  the  hi- 
flery  of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  as 
it  molt  certainly  was,  the  art  of  writing  in  alphabeti- 
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cal  letters  mud  have  been  known  and  pra&ifed  many  Hebrew 
ages  before  Mofes.  'It  has  indeed  been  pretended ,  LaRgltag^ 
that  the  Jewifh  decalogue,  infcrihed  upon  two  tables 
of  done,  was  the  very  fird  fpecimen  of  alphabetical 
writing.  Tke  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  tlm 
fadl  are  lame  and  inconclufive  (m).  Had  that  been 

the 


(m)  The  mod  ingenious  and  phmfible  of  thofc  arguments  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  is  given 
by  Mr  Johnfon  vicar  of  Cranbrook,  a  writer  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who  flouri filed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ^refent  century,  and  whofe  works  deferve  to  be  more  generally  known  than  we  have  reafon  to  think 
they -are  at  prefent.  After  endeavouring  to  prove  that  alphabetical  writing  was  not  pra&ifed  before  the  era 
of  Mofes,  and  expatiating  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  invention,  this  excellent  fcholar  attempts  to  fhow,  that 
the  original  Hebrew  alphabet  was  a&ually  communicated  to  the  Jewifh  legiflator  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
two  tables  of  the  law.  “  I  know  not  (fays  he)  any  jud  caufe  why  the  law  fhould  be  written  by  God,  or  by 
on  angel  at  his  command,  except  it  were  for  want  of  a  man  that  could  well  perform  this  part..  This  could 
*g{ve  no  addition  of  authority  to  the  law,  efpecially  after  it  had  been  publifhed  in. that  adomfhing  and  mira¬ 
culous  manner  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  true  writing  of  the  original  was  indeed  perfe&ly  adjufted,  and  precifely 
afcertained  to  all  future  ages,  by  God’s  giving  a  copy  of  it  under  his  own  hand  :  but  this,  I  conceive,  had 
been  done  altogether  as  effectually  by  God’s  di&ating  every  word  to  Mofes,  had  he  been  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  office  of  an  aimnuenfis.”  The  learned  writer  goes  on  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was  for  the  purpofe  of 
teaching  Mofes  the  alphabet,  that  God  detained  him  forty  days  in  the  mount;  and  thence  he  concludes,  that 
the  Decalogue  was  the  firft  writing  in  alphabetical  chara&ers,  and  that  thofe  chara&ers  were  a  divine,  and  not 
a  human  invention. 

It  is  always  rafh,  if  not  fomething  worfe,  to  conceive  reafons  not  affigned  by  God  himfelf,  for  any  parti¬ 
cular  tranfadion  of  his  with  thofe  men  whom  he  from  time  to  time  infpired  with  heavenly  wifdom.  That 
it  was  not  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  Mofes  the  alphabet  that  God  detained  him  forty  days  in  the  mount, 
when  he  gave  him  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  feems  evident  from  his  detaining  him  juft  as  many  days  when 
he  gave  him  the  fecond  tables  after  the  firft  were  broken.  If  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews  had  not  been  Effi¬ 
ciently  inftru&ed  in  the  art  of  reading  during  his  firft  ftay  in  the  mount,  he  Would  have  been  detained  longer; 
and  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  though  in  a  fit  of  pious  paffion  he  was  fo  far  thrown  ofFhis  guard  as  to 
break  the  two  tables,  his  mind  w  as  fo  totally  unhinged  by  the  idolatry  of  his  countrymen,  as  to  forget  com¬ 
pletely  an  art  which,  by  the  fuppofition,  the  Supreme  Being  had  fpent  forty  days  in  teaching  him  !  “  But  if 
Mofes  could,  at  his  firft  afeent  into  the  mount,  perform  the  office  of  an  amanuenfis,  why  are  the  original 
tables  faid  to  have  been  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  not  by  him  who  wrote  the  fecond  V*  We  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  fay  why  they  were  written  by  God  rather  than  man  ;  but  we  think  there  is  Efficient  evidence, 
that  by  whomfoever  they  were  written,  the  chara&ers  employed  were  of  human  invention.  The  Hebrew 
alphabet,  without  the  Maforetic  points,  is  confefledly  defe&ive  ;  and  every  man  who  is  in  any  degree  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  language,  and  is  not  under  the  influence  of  inveterate  prejudice,  will  readily  admit  that  thofe 
points  are  no  improvement.  But  we  cifnnot,  without  impiety,  fuppofe  an  art  invented  by  infinite  wifdom,  to 
fall  fhort  of  the  utmoft  perfe&ion  of  which  it.  is  capable  :  an  alphabet  communicated  to  man  by  God,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  free  both  from  defe&s  and  from  redundancies  ;  it  would  have  had  a  diftiudl  chara&er 
for  every  fimple  found,  and  been  at  leaft  as  perfe&  as  the  Greek  or  the  Roman. 

But  we  need  not  fill  our  pages  with  reafonings  of  this  kind  againft  the  hypothefis  maintained  by  Mr 
Johnfon.  We  know  that  “  Mofes  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,”  i.  e.  the  Ebftance  of  all  that  had  been 
delivered  in  Exod.  xx,  xxi,  xxii,  xxiii.  before  he  was  called  up  into  the  mount  to  receive  the  tables  of 
fione  ;  nay,  that  he  had  long  before  been  commanded  by  God  himfelf  to  “  write  in  a  book”  an  account  of 
the  vi&ory  obtained  over  Amalek  {Exod.  xvii.  14).  All  this,  indeed,  the  learned  writer  was  aware  of;  and 
to  reconcile  it  with  his  hypothefis,  he  frames  another,  more  improbable  than  even  that  which  it  is  meant 
to  Epport.  “  It  is  not  unreafonablc  (fays  he)  to  believe  that  God  had  written  thefe  tables  of  done,  and  put 

them  in  mount  Horeb,  from  the  time  that  by  his  angel  be  had  there  firft  appeared  to  Mofes;  and  that, 

therefore,  all  the  time  after,  while  he  kept  Jethro’s  fheep  thereabouts,  he  had  free  accefs  to  thofe  tables, 
and  perufed  them  at  difcretion.”  But  if  belief  fhould  reft  upon  evidence,  we  beg  leave  to  reply,  that  to 

Telieve  all  this  would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  unteafonable  ;  for  there  is  not  a  fingle  hint  in  Scripture  of 

the  tables  having  been  written  at  fo  early  a  period,  or  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  as  God’s  firft  appearance  to 

Mofes  in  the  burning  bufh.  We  know  how  relu&ant  Mofes  was  to  go  upon  the  embafiy  to  which  he  was 

then  appointed;  and  it  is  ftrange,  we  think  paffing  ftrange,  that  when  he  records  fo  faithfully  his  own 
backwardnefs,  and  the  means  made  ufe  of  by  God  to  reconcile  him  to  the  arduous  undertaking,  he  fhould. 
make  no  mention  of  thefe  important  tables,  if  at  that  period  he  had  known  any  thing  of  their  exiften^c. 
Befides  all  this,  is  it  not  wonderful,  if  Mofes  had  been  pra&ifing  the  art  of  writing,  as  our  author  Ep- 

pofes,  from  the  time  of  the  burning  bufh  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  he  fhould  then  have  flood  in  need  of 

forty  days  teaching  from  God,  to  enable  him  to  read  with  eafe  the  firft  tables  ;  and  of  other  forty,  to  enable 
him  to  write  the  fecond  ?  This  gives  fuch  a  mean  view  of  the  natural  capacity  of  the  Hebrew  legiflator,  as 
renders  the  hypothefis  which  implies  it  wholly  incredible.  See  a  Collection  of  Difcourfes ,  & c.  in  two  volumes,  by 
she  reverend  John  Johnfon ,  A.  M.  vicar  of  Cranbrook  in  Kent . 
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the  cafe,  fome  notice  mull  have  been  taken  of  fo  pal- 
pable  a  circumftance.  Mofes  wrote  out  his  hiftory, 
his  laws,  find  his  memoirs ;  and  it  appears  plainly 
from  the  text,  that  all  the  learned  among  his  country¬ 
men  could  read  them  Writing  wa3  then  no  novel  in¬ 
vention  in  the  are  of  the  Jewifh  legiflator,  but  current 
and  generally  known  at  that  era. 

The  patriarch  Job  lived  at  an  earlier  period  (n).  In 
that  book  we  find  many  allufions  to  the  art  of  wri¬ 
ting,  and  feme  pafiages  which  plainly  prove  its  exig¬ 
ence.  This  fhows  that  alphabetical  chara&ers  were 
not  confined  to  the  chofen  feed,  fince  Job  was  in  all 
probability  a  defendant  of  Huz,  the  eldefl  fon  of 
■  Nahor*  the  brother  of  Abraham.  From  this  circum- 
-  fiance,  we  think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  this  art 
was  known  and  pra&ifed  in  the  family  of  Terah  the 
father  of  Abrahatq. 

3.  There  was  certainly  a  tradition  among  the  Jews 
in  the  age  of  Jofephus,  that  writing  was  an  antedilu¬ 
vian  invention  %.  'lFat  hiftorian  pretends,  that  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Seth  ere&ed  two  pillars,  the  one  of  ftone 

and  the  other  of  brick,  and  inferibed  upon  them  their 
agronomical  observations  and  other  improvements. — • 
This  legend  fhows  that  there  did  exift  fuch  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing. 

4,  There  muft  have  been  a  tradition  to  the  fame 
purpofe  among  the  Chaldeans,  fince  the  writers  who 
have  copied  from  Berofus,  the  celebrated  Chaldean  hi- 
florian(o),  fpeak  of  alphabetical  writing  as  an  art  well 
known  among  the  antediluvians.  According  to  them, 
Cannes  the  Chaldean  legiflator  gave  his  difciples  “  an 
infight  into  letters  and  fcience.  This  perfon  alfo  •wrote 
concerning  the  generation  of  mankind,  of  their  diffe¬ 
rent  purfuits,  of  civil  polity,  &c.  Immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  deluge  (fay  they)  the  god  Cronus  appeared  to 
Sifuthrus  or  Xifutbrus,  and  commanded  him  to  com¬ 
mit  to  •writing  the  beginning,  improvement,  and  con- 
clufion  of  all  things  down  to  the  prefent  term,  and 
to  bury  thefe  accounts  fecnrely  in  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Seppara.”  All  thefe  traditions  may  be  deem¬ 
ed  fabulous  in  the  main;  but  flill  they  evince  that  fuch 
an  opinion  was  current,  and  that  though  the  nfe  of 
letters  was  not  indeed  eternal  (p),  it  was,  however, 
prior  to  all  the  records  of  hiftory  $  and  of  courfe,  we 
think,  an  antediluvian  difeovery. 

This  original  alphabet,  whatever  it  was,  and  how¬ 
ever  conftr ufted,  was,  we  think,  preferved  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Noah,  and  from  it  conveyed  down  to  fnc^ 
ceeding  generations.  If  we  can  then  difeover  the 
original  Hebrew  alphabet,  we  fhall  be  able  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  primary  fpecies  of  letters  expreffive  of  thofe 
articulate  founds  by  which  man  is  in  a  great  meafure 
diftinferuifhrd  from  the  brute  creation.  Whatever 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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might  be  the  nature  of  that  alphabet,  we  may  he  con-  Hebrew 
vinced  that  the  ancient  Jews  deemed  it  fncred,  and  language. 

therefore  preferved  it  pure  and  unmixed  till  the  Ba- - 

lylonifh  captivity.  If,  then,  any  monuments  are  flill 
extant  inferibed  with  letters  prior  to  tl  at  event,  we 
m  y  reft  allured  that  thefe  arc  the  remains  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  alphabet. 

There  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  dug  up  *,t  Je- 
rnfalem,  and  other  parts  of  Judea,  coins  and  medals, 
and  med  llions,  infenbed  with  letters  of  a  form  very 
different  from  thofe  fquare  letters  in  which  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures  are  now  written. 

When  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  difeovered  rhe^me 
(Oj  H  evidently  appeared  that  the  inferiptions  on  with  the 
thofe  medals  and  coins  were  drawn  in  g- n  ine  Satna-S-maritan| 
ritan  clura&ers.  The  learned  Abbe  Barthelemi,\  in 
h.s*  differtation  “  on  the  two  medals  of  An tigonus  *  Mem  * 
king  of  Judea,  one  of  the  later  Afmonean  princes,**'*^**4 
proves  that  all  the  inferiptions  on  the  corns  an  .1  medals  *  r 
or  Jonathan  and  Simon  Macabeus,  and  alfo  on  his,  were  * 
invariably  in  the  Samaritan  chara&er,  down  to  the 
40th  year  before  the  Chriftian  era.” 

It  were  eafy  to  prove,  from  the  Miflina  and  Jeru- 
falem  tulmud,  that  the  Scriptures  publicly  read  in 
the  fynngogues  to  the  end  of  the  fecond  century  were 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  we  mean  in  the 
fame  chara&er  with  the  Pentateuch  in  queftion.  As 
the  ancient  Hebiew,  however,  ceafed  to  be  the  vulgar 
language  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Ba¬ 
bylon  ifh  captivity,  the  copies  of  the  Bible,  efpecially  whkh  af* 
in  private  hands,  weie  accompanied  with  a  Ch^Idaic  towards 
paraphrafe  ;  and  at  length  the  original  Hebrew  cha-£avc  place 
ra&er  fell  into  difufe,  and  the  Chaldaic  was  univerfally  V’  .the 
adopted,  daic* 

it  now  .  appears  that  the  letters  inferibed  on  the 
ancient  coins  and  medals  of  the  Jews  were  written  in 
the  Samaritan  form,  and  that  the  Scriptures  were 
written  in  the  very  fame  chara&trs  :  we  fhall  there¬ 
fore  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  (confi- 
dering  the  imphcable  hatred  which  fubfifted  between 
thefe  two  nations)  it  be  l  kely  that  the  one  c  pied 
from  the  other ;  or  at  Ieaft  that  the  Jews  preferred  to 
the  beautiful  letters  ufed  by  their  aneeftors,  ihe  rude 
and  inelegant  chara&ers  of  their  moft  detefted  rivals. 

If,  then,  the  inferiptions  on  the  coins  :md  medals  were 
actually  in  the  chara&ers  of  the  Samaritan  enuteuch 
(and  it  is  abfur  !  to  fuppofe  th.  t  the  Jews  borrowed 
them  from  the  Samaritans),  the  confequence  plainly 
is,  that  the  letters  of  the  inferiptions  were  thofe  of 
the  original  Hebrew  alphabet,  coeval  with  that  lan¬ 
guage,  which  we  dare  to  maintain  was  the  firft  upon 
earth. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  fuperfluous  to 
3  &  men- 


(n)  We  have  feen  a  manufeript,  which  may  one  day  fee  the  light,  in  which  it  is  fhown,  with  great  proba¬ 
bility,  that  Job  was  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

(o)  Apollddorus*  Alexander  Polyhi&or,  ALydenus.  See  Syncellus ,  C3p.  39 .  el  feq,  Eufeb .  Chron>  1.  r» 

Page  3*  ^ 

(p)  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  1  7.  page  417,.“ - Ex  quo  apparet  aternus  literarum  ujus . 

(qJ  i  he  celebrated  Archhifhop  Ufher  was  the  firft  who  brought  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  Europe. 
In  a  letter  to  Ludovicus  Capelins  “  he  acknowledges,  that  the  frequent  mention  he  had  feen  made  of  it  by 
fon  e  authors,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  at  reft  till  he  had  procured  five  or  fix  copies  of  it  from  Paleftine 
and  Syria,” 
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Hebrew  mention,  that  the  Samaritan  colonies,  whom  the  kings 
Language.  Gf  AfTyria  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  (r),  were 
'  natives  of  countries  where  Chaldaic  letters  were  cur¬ 
rent,  and  who  were  probably  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  chara&ers.  When  thofe  colonifts  em¬ 
braced  the  Jewifh  religion,  they  procured  a  copy  of 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  written  in  its  native  charac¬ 
ter,  which,  from  fuperftitisn,  they  preferved  inviolate 
as  they  received  it ;  and  from  it  were  copied  fucceffively 
the  others  which  were  current  in  Syria  and  Paleftine 
when  Archbifhop  Ufher  procured  his. 

From  the  reafons  above  exhibited,  we  hope  it  will 
appear,  that  if  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  was  not  the  primitive  one, 
it  was  at  lead  that  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
firft  committed  to  writing. 

.  Cyon  in  Scaliger  has  inferred,  from  a  paffage  in  Eufebiusf, 
enno  4740.  and  another  in  St  Jerom  J,  that  Ezra,  when  he  refor- 
J  Praf.  i  med  the  Jewifh  church,  tranferibed  the  Scriptures 
from  the  ancient  characters  of  the  Hebrews  into  the 
Wh’ch  was  &piare  letters  Chaldeans.  This,  he  thinks,  was 

introduced  done  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  Jews  who,  being  born  du- 
by  Jfcara.  ring  the  captivity,  knew  no  other  alphabet  than  that 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  educated. — 
This  account  of  the  matter,  though  probable  in  itfeif, 
and  fupported  by  paffages  from  both  Talmuds,  has 
been  attacked  by  Buxtorf  with  great  learning  and  no 
lefs  acrimony.  Scaliger,  however,  has  been  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  learned  men  (s),  whofe  opinion  is  now 
pretty  generally  efpoufed  by  the  facred  critics. 

Having  faid  fo  much  concerning  the  Hebrew  al¬ 
phabet  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  find  ourfelves  laid 
under  a  kind  of  neceflity  of  hazarding  a  few  ftric- 
tures  on  the  vowels  and  Maforetic  points  ;  the  firft 
effential,  and  the  lajl  an  appendage,  of  that  ancient 
language.  The  number  of  the  one,  and  the  nature, 
antiquity,  and  neceflity  of  the  other,  in  order  to  read 
the  language  with  propriety  and  with  diferimination, 
have  been  the  fubjedi  of  much  and  often  illiberal  con- 
troverfy  among  philological  writers.  To  enter  into 
a  minute  detail  of  the  arguments  on  either  fide,  would 
require  a  complete  volume  :  we  fhall,  therefore,  briefly 
exhibit  the  ftate  of  the  controverfy,  and  then  adduce 
a  few  obfervations,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
31  determine  the  queftion. 

The  He-  The  controverfy  then  is,  Whether  the  Hebrews 
vowels  any  vowe^s  >  or  whether  the  points,  which  are 

now  called  by  that  name,  were  fubftituted  inftead  of 
them  ?  or  if  they  were,  whether  they  be  as  old  as  Mo- 
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fes,  or  were  invented  by  Ezra,  or  by  theMafforites(T)?  Hebrew 
This  controverfy  has  exercifed  the  wits  of  the  moil:  Langu^ 
learned  critics  of  the  t^vo  lad  centuries,  and  is  ftiliw 
far  enough  from  being  determined  in  the  prefent. 

The  Jews  maintain,  that  thefe  vowel  points  (u)  were 
delivered  to  Mofes  along  with  the  tables  of  the  law ; 
and  confequently  hold  them  as  facred  as  they  do  the 
letters  themfelves.  Many  Chrillian  authors  who  have 
handled  this  fubjeit,  though  they  do  not  affirm  their 
divine  original,  nor  their  extravagant  antiquity,  pre¬ 
tend,  however,  that  they  are  the  only  proper  vowels 
in  the  language,  and  regulate  and  afeertain  its  true 
pronunciation.  Though  they  differ  from  the  Jew3 
with  refpe£t  to  the  origin  of  thefe  points,  they  yet  al¬ 
low  them  a  pretty  high  antiquity,  aferibing  them 
to  Ezra  and  the  members  of  the  great  fynagogue.  ^ 

At  length,  however,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  The  Mafo~  1 
century,  Elias  Levita,  a  learned  German  Jew  who  retie  points 
then  flourifhed  at  Rome,  difeovered  the  delufion,  andamcK;ern 
made  it  appear  that  thefe  appendages  had  never  been  * 

in  ufe  till  after  the  writing  of  the  talmuds,  about 
500  years  after  Chrift.  This  innovation  raifed  Elias 
a  multitude  of  adverfaries,  both  of  his  own  country¬ 
men  and  Chriftians.  Among  the  latter  appeared  the 
two  Buxtorfs,  the  father  and  the  fon,  who  produced 
fome  cabbaliftical  books  of  great  antiquity  (x),  at  leaffc 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  in  which  there  was  ex- 
prefs  mention  of  the  points.  The  Buxtorfs  were  an- 
fwered  by  Capelltis  and  other  critics  *,  till  Father  *  Walton* 
Morinus  §,  having  examined  all  that  had  been  urged  on 
both  tides, produced  his  learned  differtation  on  that  fub-^ 
je£l  ;  again  ft:  which  there  has  been  nothing  replied  of  siblf 
any  confequence,  whilft  his  work  has  been  univerfally 
admired,  and  his  opinion  confirmed  by  thofe  that  have 
beaten  the  fame  field  after  him. 

According  to  this  learned  father,  it  plainly  appears 
that  neither  Origen,  nor  St  Jerome,  nor  even  the 
compilers  of  the  talmuds,  knew  any  thing  of  what 
has  been  called  the  vowel  points;  an  I  yet  thefe  books, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  were  not  finifhed  till 
the  feventh  century.  Even  the  Jewifh  rabbis  who 
wrote  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  accord* 
ing  to  him,  were  not  in  the  lead  acquainted  with 
thefe  points.  He  adds,  that  the  firft  veftiges  he  could 
trace  of  them  were  in  the  writings  of  rabbi  Ben  Aber 
chief  of  the  weftern,  and  of  rabbi  Ben  Naphtali  chief  of 
the  eaftern,  fchool,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  ;  fo  that  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be 
older  than  the  beginning  of  that  period. 

Some 
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(r)  II.  Kings,  chap.  xvii.  ver.  24.  “  And  the  king  of  AfTyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cu- 

thah,  and  from  Avah,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.” 
Babylon,  and  Cuthah,  and  Avah,  were  neighbouring  cities,  and  undoubtedly  both  fpoke  and  wrote  in  the 
Chaldaic  ftyle.  The  natives  of  Hamath  fpoke  the  Syriac,  which  at  that  time  differed  very  little  from  the 
Chaldaic. 

(s)  Cafaubon,  Grotius,  Voflius,  Bochart,  Morin,  Brerewood,  Walton,  Prideaux,  Huet,  and  Lewis  Capel, 
always  a  fworn  enemy  to  Buxtorf.  All,  then,  have  maintained  the  fame  ground  with  Scaliger  :  how  truly, 
appears  above. 

(t)  The  term major  ah  or  majforeth  fignifies  (i  tradition  and  imports  the  unwritten  canon  by  which  the 
reading  and  writing  of  the  facred  books  was  fixed. 

(u)  Thefe  points  are  14  in  number,  whofe  figures,  names,  aad  effedls,  may  be  feen  in  moft  Hebrew 
grammars. 

(x)  Thefe  books  are  the  Bah\ry  Zahar ,  and  the  Ktzrt .  As  for  the  Kizri,  the  Jews  make  it  about  1900  years, 
old 5  and  the  other  about  a  century  later.  But  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  in  fuch  matters  cannot  be  relied  upon* 
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Hebrew  Some  learned  men  ( y )  have  afcribed  the  invention 
Language,  pf  the  vowel  points  in  quedion  to  the  rabbis  of  the 
fichool  of  Tiberias;  which,  according  to  them,  flourifh- 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century.  This 
opinion  is  by  no  means  probable,  becaufe  it  appears 
plain  from  hiftory,  that  before  that  period  all  the 
Jewifh  feminaries  in  that  province  were  dedroyed,  and 
their  heads  forced  into  exile.  Some  of  thefe  retired 
into  Babylonia,  and  fettled  at  Sora,  Naherda,  and 
Pombeditha,  where  they  eftablifhed  famous  univerfi- 
ties.  After  this  era  there  remained  no  more  any  rab¬ 
binical  fchools  in  Judaea,  headed  by  profeffors  capable 
of  undertaking  this  difficult  operation,  nor  indeed  of 
fufficient  authority  to  recommend  it  to  general  prac¬ 
tice,  had  they  been  ever  fo  thoroughly  qualified  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  it. 

Capellus  and  father  Morin,  who  contend  for  the 
late  introdu&ion  of  the  vowel-points,  acknowledge 
that  there  can  certainly  be  no  language  without  vocal 
founds,  which  are  indeed  the  foul  and  eflence  of 
fpeech  ;  but  they  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  ac¬ 
tually  contains  vowel  chara&ers,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  and  the  alphabets  of  modern  Europe. 
The  matres  Thefe  are  aleph,  he ,  vau ,  jod.  Thefe  they  call  th tma- 
itflionis.  tres  ledionts ,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  parents  of  reading. 

*  To  thefe  fome,  we  think  very  properly,  add  am  or  otn, 

ajin.  Thefe,  they  conclude,  perform  exa&ly  the  fame 
office  in  Hebrew  that  their  defendants  do  in  Greek. 
It  is  indeed  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  which  is 
known  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Samaritan  or  Hebrew. 
This  pofition  we  fhall  prove  more  fully  when  we  come 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Hitherto 
the  analogy  is  not  only  plaufible,  but  the  refemblance 
precife.  The  Hebrews  and  Samaritans  employed  thefe 
vowels  exa&ly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Greeks ; 

34  and  fo  all  was  eafy  and  natural. 

Objections  But  the  aflerters  of  the  Maforetic  fyftem  maintain, 
fcafwered.  the  Jetters  mentioned  above  are  not  vowels  but 

confonants  or  afpirations,  or  any  thing  you  pleafe 
but  vocal  letters.  This  they  endeavour  to  prove  from 
their  ufc  among  the  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  other 
oriental  nations  :  But  to  us  it  appears  abundantly 
ftrange  to  fuppofe  that  the  Greeks  pronounced  beta, 
gamma,  delta ,  &c.  exa&ly  as  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Phoenicians  did,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  did  not 
adopt  their  mode  of  pronunciation  with  refpe&  to 
the  five  letters  under  confideration.  To  this  argu¬ 
ment  we  think  every  obje&ion  mud  undoubtedly  yield. 
The  Greeks  borrowed  their  letters  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  ;  thefe  letters  were  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan. 
The  Greeks  wrote  and  (z)  pronounced  all  the  other 
letters  of  their  alphabet,  except  the  five  in  quedion, 
in  the  fame  manner  with  their  originals  of  the  eafi  : 
if  they  did  fo,  it  obvioufly  follows  that  the  Greek  and 
oriental  office  of  thefe  letters  was  the  fame. 

Another  obje&ion  to  reading  the  Hebrew  without 
the  aid  of  the  Maforetic  vowel  points,  arifes  from 
the  confideration,  that  without  thefe  there  will  be  a 


great  number  of  radical  Hebrew  words,  both  nouns  Hebrew 
and  verbs,  without  any  vowel  intervening  amongft  Language. 
the  confonants,  which  is  certainly  abfurd.  Nothwith- 
ftanding  thi3  fuppofed  abfurdity,  it  is  a  well  known 
fa£,  that  all  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  feriptures, 
ufed  in  the  Jewifh  fynagogues  throughout  the  world, 
are  written  or  printed  without  points.  Thefe  copies 
are  deemed  facred,  and  kept  in  a  coffer  with  the 
greateft  care,  in  allufion  to  the  ark  of  the  teftimony 
in  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  The  prefect,  however, 
reads  the  portions  of  the  law  and  hagiographa  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.  The  fame  is  done  by  the  remains 
of  the  Samaritans  at  this  day.  Every  oriental  fcholar 
knows  that  the  people  of  thefe  countries  look  upon 
confonants  as  the  (lamina  of  words.  Accordingly,  in 
writing  letters,  in  difpatches  upon  bufinefs,  and  all 
affairs  of  fmall  moment,  the  vowels  are  generally 
omitted.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  every  original  lan¬ 
guage  the  found  of  the  vowels  is  variable  and  of  little 
importance.  Such  was  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue  :  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  natives  of  the 
country  would  find  it  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
learn  to  read  without  the  help  of  the  vowels.  They 
knew  the  words  beforehand,  and  fo  might  readily 
enough  learn  by  pra&ice  what  vowels  were  to  be  in¬ 
fer  ted. 

When  the  Hebrew  became  a  dead  language,  as  ic 
certainly  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  vulgar  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity  ;  fuch  fub- 
fidiaries  might,  we  think,  have  been  ufeful,  and  of 
courfe  might  poffibly  have  been  adopted  for  the  ufe 
of  the  vulgar  :  but  the  feribe,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
learned  rabbi,  probably  difdained  fuch  beggarly  ele¬ 
ments.  We  fhall  in  this  place  hazard  a  conje&ure, 
which,  to  us  at  lead,  is  altogether  new.  We  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  an  inventive, 
ingenious  people,  had,  prior  to  the  age  of  Cad¬ 
mus,  who  firil  brought  their  letters  into  Greece, 
adopted  the  more  commodious  method  of  inferting 
the  vowels  in  their  proper  places  ;  whereas  the  Jews, 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  cudoms  of  their  ance- 
dors,  continued  to  write  and  read  without  them.  In 
this  manner  the  Gephurasi  f,  who  were  the  followers  * 
of  Cadmus,  communicated  them  to  the  Jones  their c1’l^# 
neighbours.  We  are  convinced  that  the  materials  of 
the  Greek  tongue  are  to  be  gleaned  up  in  the  ead ; 
and  upon  that  ground  have  often  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  origin  of  Greek  words  in  the  Hebrew,  Phoe¬ 
nician,  Chaldean,  and  Arabian  languages.  .  Reading 
without  the  vowel  points  we  have  feldom  failed  in  our  ^ 
fearch  ;  but  when  we  followed  the  method  of  reading  proof  that 
by  the  Maforetic  points,  we  feldom  fucceeded  ;  and  the  Mafo- 
this,  we  believe,  every  man  of  tolerable  erudition  renc^mt3 
who  will  make  a  trial  will  find  by  experience  to  be*r^™°" 
true.  This  argument  appears  to  us  fuperior  to  every 
obje&ion.  Upon  this  bafis,  the  mod  learned  Bochart 
ha3  ere&ed  his  etymological  fabric,  which  will  be  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  as  long  as  philolo¬ 
gy  fhall  be  cultivated  by  men. 

S  3  R  2  It 
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read.” 


See  Buxtorf  the  father,  in  Tiber,  cap.  5,  6,  7 
This  is  fo  true,  that,  according  to  Hefychius 
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Hebrew  It  has  been  urged  by  the  zealots  for  the  Maforetic 
Language.  that  the  Arabians  and  Perfians  employ  the 

'  11  ^  ""  vowel  points.  That  they  do  fo  at  prefent  is  readily 

granted  ;  but  whether  they  did  fo  from  the  beginning 
feems  t©  be  the  queltion.  That  Arabia  was  overfpread 
with  Jewifh  exiles  at  a  very  early  period,  is  abundant¬ 
ly  certain.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  retire  to  a 
land  where  they  would  not  hear  of  war  nor  the  found 
of  the  trumpet.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  prior  to 
the  age  of  the  Arabian  impoftor,  Arabia  fwarmed 
with  Jewifh  fettlements.  From  thefe  Jews,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  probable  that  their  neighbours  learned  the  ufe  of 
the  points  in  queftion  ;  which  in  the  ceurfe  of  their 
conquefts  the  Saracens  communicated  to  the  Perfians. 

It  has  been  alleged  with  great  fhow  of  reafon,  that 
without  the  vowel  points,  it  is  often  impoffible  to  de- 
velope  the  genuine  fignifkation  of  many  words  which 
occur  frequently  in  the  language  ;  many  words  of 
different  and  fometimes  oppolite  fignifications  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  exactly  the  fame  confonants.  Without  the 
points  then,  how  are  we  to  know  the  diftinCtion  ?  In 
anfwer  to  this  objection,  we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that, 
during  the  firft  period  of  a  language,  it  is  impoffible 
that  there  fhould  not  occur  a  number  of  fnnilar  founds 
of  diffeient  fignifications.  This  is  furely  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  poverty  of  the  language.  When  a  few 
terms  have  been  once  fabricated,  men  will  rather  an¬ 
nex  new  fignifications  to  old  terms,  than  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  time  or  thought  to  invent  new  ones.  This 
muft  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrew  in  particu* 
lar  ;  and  indeed  no  language  on  earth  is  without  in- 
fiances  of  this  inconveniency,  which,  however,  in  a 
living  tongue,  is  eafily  overcome  by  a  difference  of  ac¬ 
cent,  tone,  gefture,  pronunciation  ;  all  which,  we  think, 
might  obviate  the  difficulty. 

From’ the  preceding  arguments,  we  think  ourfelves 
authorized  to  infer  that  the  Mafora  is  a  novel  fyftem, 
utterly  unknown  to  the  mod  ancient  Jews,  and  never 
admitted  into  thofe  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which 
were  deemed  mod  facred  and  mod  authentic  by  that 
people. 

According  to  Origen. 

Brefith  bara  Eloeim  eth  afamaim  oueth  aares. 

Ouaares  aietha  Thoau  ouboou  ouofekh  al  phne  The- 
6m  ouroue  eloeim  maraepheth  al  phne  amaim. 

Ouiomer  eloeim  iei  or  ouiei  or. 

Ouiar  eloeim  eth  aor  khi  tob  ouiabdel  eloeim  ben 
aor  ouben  aofekh. 

#  Upon  the  whole,  we  prefume  to  give  it  as  our  opi¬ 
nion,  that  in  the  mod  early  periods,  the  vowels  aleph, 
he>jod  or  yod ,  vaw  or  nvanv ,  and  perhaps  oin  or  ajin, 
37  were  regularly  written  wherever  they  were  founded. 
And  the  Phis  to  us  appears  plain  from  the  pra&ice  of  the  an* 

Thetndent  ^rec^8*  18  agree^  °n  all  hands  that  the  Sa- 

Oreeks.C  mantan  and  Phoenician  alphabets  were  the  fame  ;  and 
that  the  former  was  that  of  the  Jews  originally.  The 
Phoenicians  certainly  wrote  the  vowels  exactly,  for 
fo  did  the  Greeks  who  copied  their  alphabet :  If  the 
Phoenic  ians  wrote  their  vowels,  fo  then  did  the  Jews  of 
the  age  of  Cadmus ;  but  Cadmus  was  contemporary 
with  fome  of  the  earlieft  judges  of  Ifrael;  the  confc- 
quence  is  evident,  namely,  that  the  Jews  wrote  their 
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With  refpedf  to  the  original  intro Ju&ion  of  the  Hebrew- 
points,  we  agree  wkh  the  learned  and  judicious  #  Dr  -Language, 
Prideaux,  who  imagines  that  they  were  gradually  in-  *  Con 
troduced  after  the  Hebrew  became  a  dead  language,  part  i. 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  learning  to  read  that  lan*  Book  i. 
guage,  more  efpecially  among  the  vulgar.  By  whom 
they  were  introduced,  we  think,  cannot  eafdy  be  de¬ 
termined  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  were  all  intro¬ 
duced  at  once,  or  by  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  They 
have  been  aferibed  to  Ezra  by  many,  for  no  other 
reafon  that  we  can  difeover  but  to  enhance  their  au¬ 
thenticity,  and  becaufe  the  fentiment  is  analogous  to 
the  other  articles  of  reformation  eftablifhed  by  that  holy 
prieft.  If  our  curious  reader  fhouli  not  be  fatisfied 
with  the  preceding  detail,  we  muft  remit  him  to  Ca- 
pellus  and  Morinus  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  two  Bux- 
torfs,  Schultens,  and  Dr  James  Robertfon  profelTor 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  other.  This  learned  orientalitl,  in  his  differ- 
tation  prefixed  to  his  Clavis  Pentateuchi ,  has  collected 
and  arranged,  with  a  true  fpirit  of  critisifm,  every 
thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Ma- 
foretical  fyftem. — Si  Pergama  dextra  defendi pojfent ,  etiam 
bac  defenfa  fuijfent. 

St  Origen,  who  flourilhed  about  the  beginning  of  From  OrL 
the  3d  century,  was  a  profound  Hebrew  fcholar.  Hegen’sHcx- 
publilhed  a  moft  laborious  and  learned  work,  which  isa^a* 
generally  called  the  Hexapla ,  becaufe  it  confifted  of 
fix  columns  ;  the  firft  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew 
text ;  the  fecond,  the  fame  text,  but  written  in  Greek 
characters  ;  the  third  column  exhibited  the  verfion  of 
Aquila  ;  the  fourth,  that  of  Symmachus  ;  the  fifth, 
the  Septuagint ;  and  the  fixth,  the  verfion  of  Theo- 
dotan.  In  fome  fragments  of  that  vaft  work  which 
are  ftill  extant,  we  have  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Hebrew  was  pronounced  in  the  third 
century,  by  which  it  appears  that  it  was  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  which  refults  from  obferving  the  Mafo* 
retical  points.  The  following  is  an  inflance  copied 
from  the  beginning  of  Genefis. 

According  to  the  Masorites. 

Berefhith  baraElohim  ethafhamajim  veeth  aaretz. 

Veaaretz  ajetha  thoou  vaboou,  vekhofhek  gnal  pene 
theom  verouakh  elohim  merakhepheth  gnal  pene  ham- 
maim. 

VaVomer  elohim  jehi  or,  vajehi  or. 

Vajare  elohim  eth  aor  ki  tob  vajabedel  elohim  bein 
aor  oubein  hakhofhek. 

vowels  as  late  as  the  arrival  of  that  Coloney-chief  in 
Greece.  We  ought  naturally  to  judge  of  the  Hebrew 
by  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabian,  its  fifter  dia- 
ledls.  All  thefe  languages  in  ancient  times  had  their 
vowels  regularly  inferted  ;  and  why  not  the  Hebrew 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  reft? 

As  thefe  firft;  vowels,  which  were  coeval  with  the 
other  letters,  often  varied  in  their  found  and  applica¬ 
tion,  the  points,  in  all  appearance,  were  firft  invented 
and  employed  to  afeertain  their  different  founds  in 
different  connections.  Other  marks  might  be  invent¬ 
ed  to  point  out  the  various  tones  of  voice,  like  the 
rov3tt  or  accents,  with  which  the  vowels  were  to  be 
enounced,  as  was  done  among  the  later  Greeks.  In 

procefs 
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Hebrew  procefs  of  time,  in  order  to  promote  celerity  of  wri- 
X-arguago.  t;n  ^  the  vowels  were  omitted,  and  the  points  fubiti- 
v_ ,  — „  tuted  in  tlieir  place. 

Before  we  conclude  our  obfervations  on  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  omitting  to  interlard  our  details  with  quota¬ 
tions  fiom  the  two  Talmuds,  the  Miihna,  the  Gema- 
ra,  the  Cabbalas,  and  a  multitude  of  rabbinical  wri¬ 
ters  who  are  commonly  cited  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 
We  believe  we  could  have  quoted  aim  oft  numberlefs 
paffage.s  from  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Father  Morin,  Capel- 
'  ius,  and  other  Hebrew  critics,  with  no  great  trouble 
to  nurfelves,  and  little  emolument  to  the  far  greater 
part  of  our  readers.  But  our  opinion  is,  that  fuch  a 
pedantic  difplay  of  philologic  1  erudition  would  pro  - 
bably  have  excited  the  mirth  of  our  learned,  and 
roufed  the  indignation  of  our  unlearned,  readers.  Our 
wiih  is  to  gratity  readers  of  both  deferiptions,  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  edificatiou  of  one  clafs  without  dif- 
guiling  the  other. 

We  cannot,  we  imagine,  handfemely  take  leave  of 
the  facred  language  without  giving  a  brief  detail  of 
thofe  excellencies  which,  in  our  opinion,  give  it  a 
juft  claim  to  the  fuperioriiy  ever  thofe  other  tongues 
which  have  fometimes  contended  with  it  for  the  prize 
of  antiquity  :  and  of  thefe  the  following  in  our  appre- 
^3  henfion  deferve  particular  notice. 

Excellm-  If  this  language  may  claim  any  advantage  over  it3 
ties  of  the  antagonifts,  with  refped  to  its  being  rather  a  mother 
Hpbrevv  than  a  (]aUghter  to  any  of  them,  it  is  undoubtedly 

®  ®  in  confeqnence  of  its  fimplicity,  its  purity,  its  energy, 

its  fecundity  of  expreflions  and  ftgnilications.  In  all 
thefe,  notwithftanding  its  paucity  of  words,  it  excels 
the  vaft  variety  of  other  languages  which  are  its  cog¬ 
nate  dialeds.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  fignificancy 
of  the  names,  both  of  men  and  brutes  ;  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  latter  of  which  are  more  clearly 
and  more  fully  exhibited  by  their  names  in  this  than 
in  any  other  tongue  hitherto  known.  Bcfides,  its 
well  authenticated  antiquity  and  the  venerable  tone  of 
its  writings  furpafs  any  thing  left  upon  record  in  any 
other  dialed  cow  extant  in  the  world.  Thefe  extra¬ 
ordinary  qualities  excite  our  admiration  at  prefen t  un* 
der  every  difadvantage ;  and  from  this  circumftance 
we  may  infer  its  incomparable  beauty  in  theage  of  the 
Jewifh  legiflator,  and  what  effeds  it  would  naturally 
produce,  could  we  know  it  now  as  it  was  fpoken  and 
written  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

As  far,  however,  as  we  underftand  it  in  its  prefent 
mutilated  condition,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  its  cha¬ 
racter  from  thofe  few  books  that  have  come  down  to 
our  time,  we  plainly  perceive  that  its  genius  is  fimple, 
primitive,  natural,  and  exactly  conform  ble  to  the  cha- 
rader  of  thofe  uncultivated  patriarchs  who  ufed  it 
tbemfeives,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  their  descendants  in 
its  native  purity  and  fimplicity.  Its  words  are  com¬ 
paratively  few,  yet  concife  and  expreflive ;  derived 
from  a  very  fmall  number  of  radicals,  without  the  ar¬ 
tificial  compofition  of  modern  languages.  No  tongue, 
ancient  or  modern,  can  rival  it  ifi  the  happy  and.  rich 
fecundity  of  its  verbs,  refulting  from  the  variety  and 
fignificancy  of  its  conjugations;  which  are  fo  admirably 
arranged  and  diverfified,  that  by  changing  a  letter  or 
two  of  the  primitive,- they  exprefs  the  various  modes 
of  ading,  fufferingj  motion,  reft,  &c,  in  fuch  a  pre- 
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cife  and  fignificant  manner,  that  frequently  in  one  Hebrew 
word  they  convey  an  idea  which,  in  any  other  lan-  language, 
guage,  would  require  a  tedious  parrfphrafe.  Thefe  ^ 

polition3  might  eafily  be  illuftrated  by  numerous 
examples  ;  but  to  the  Hebrew  feholar  thefe  would  be 
fiiperfluous,  and  to  the  illiterate  clafs  neither  intereft- 
ing  nor  entertaining. 

'Fo  thtfe  we  may  add  the  monofy liable  tone  of  the 
language,  which,  by  a  few  prefixes  and  affixes  without 
affediug  the  radix,  varies  the  fignification  aim  oft  at 
pleafure,  while  the  method  of  affixing  the  perfon  to 
the  verb  exhibits  the  gender  of  the  objed  introduced. 

I  n  the  nouns  of  this  language  there  is  no  flexion  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  neceffary  to  point  out  the  difference  of  gen¬ 
der  and  number.  Its  cafes  are  diftinguifhed  by  articles, 
which  are  only  fingie  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
word:  the  pronouns  are  only  Angle  letters  affixed ;  and 
the  prepofitions  are  of  the  fame  charader  prefixed  to 
words.  Its  words  follow  one  anotherinaneafy  and  natural 
arrangement,  without  intricacy  or  tranfpofition,  with¬ 
out  fufpending  the  attention  or  involving  the  fenfe  by 
intricate  and  artificial  periods.  All  thefe  ftriking  and 
peculiar  excellencies  combined,  plainly  demonftrate  the 
beamy,  the  liability,  and  antiquity  of  the  language 
under  confiJeration. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  infinuate 
that  this  tongue  continued  altogether  without  changes 
and  imperfedion8.  We  admit  that  many  radical 
words  of  it  were  loft  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  and  that 
foreign  ones  were  fubftituted  in  their  place.  The 
long  fojonrning  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt,  aad  their 
clofe  connedion  with  that  people,  even  quoad  facray 
mull  have  introduced  a  multitude  of  Egyptian  vo¬ 
cables  and  phrafes  into  the  vulgar  dialed  at  leaftj, 
which  mult  have  gradually  incorporated  with  the  writ¬ 
ten  language,  and  in  procefs  of  time  have  become  parts 
of  its  effence.  In  Egypt,  the  lfradites  imbibed  thofe 
principles  of  idolatry  which  nothing  lefs  than  the  final 
extirpation  of  their  polity  could  eradicate.  If  that 
people  were  fo  obftinately  attached  to  the  Egyptian 
idolatry,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  would  be 
averfe  from  the  Egyptian  language.  Befides,  the 
Scripture  informs  us,  that  there  came  up  out  of  Egypt 
a  mixed  multitude;  a  circumlfance  which  muft  have  in- 
feded  the  Hebrew  tongue  with  the  dialed  of  Egypt. 

As  none,  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  radicals  exceed  three 
letters,  whatever  words  exceed  that  number  in  their 
radical  ftate  may  be  juftly  deemed  of  foreign  extrac¬ 
tion. 

Some  Hebrew  critics  have  thought  that  verbs  con- 
ftitute  the  radicals  of  the  whole  language  ;  but  this 
opinion  appears  to  us  ill  founded  :  for  though  many 
Hebrew  nouns  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  verbs, 
we  find  at  the  fame  time  numbers  of  the  latter  dedu¬ 
ced  from  the  former.  .  39 

Before  we  conclude  our  detail  of  the  Hebrew  Hutching 
tongue,  a  few  of  our  readers  may  poffibly  imagine  nianifin. 
that  we  ought  to  give  forne  account  of  the  Hutchin- 
fonian  fyflem  ;  a  fyftem  fo  highly  in  vogue  not  many 
years  ago.  But  as  this  allegorical  fcheme  of  interpre¬ 
tation  is  now  in  a  manner  exploded,  we  {hall  beg  leave 
to  remit  our  curious  Hebraift  to  Mr  Holloway’s 
Originals  a  fmall  book  in  2  vols  8vo,  but  replete  with 
multifarious  erudition,  efpecially  in  the  Hutchinfonian 
ftyle  and  charader.-— Fidss  Jit  penes  autorem . 
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We  now  pro  *eed  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Arabian 
language,  which  is  evidently  one  of  the  lifter  dialeds 
of  the  Hebrew.  Both,  we  imagine,  were  originally 
the  fame  ;  the  former  highly  improved  and  enlarged ; 
the  latter,  in  appearance,  retaining  its  original  fim- 
plicity  and  rude  afped,  fpoken  by  a  people  of  a  genius 
by  no  means  inventive.  In  this  inquiry,  too,  as  in 
the  former,  we  fhall  fpare  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  de- 
fcending  to  the  grammatical  minutiae  of  the  tongue  ; 
a  method  which,  we  are  perfuaded,  would  neither  gra¬ 
tify  our  learned  nor  edify  our  unlearned  readers.  To 
thofe  who  are.  inclined  to  acquire  the  firft  elements 
of  that  various,  copious,  and  highly  improved  tongue, 
we  beg  to  recommend  Erpenii  Rudimenta  Ling .  Arab. 
Golii  Gram.  Arab,  the  Differtations  of  Hariri,  tranfla- 
ted  by  the  elder  Schultens  ;  Mr  Richardfon’s  Perfic 
and  Arabic  Gram.  See. 

We  have  pronounced  the  Hebrew  and  Arabian 
After  dialeds ;  a  relation  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  been  feldom  controverted  :  but  we  think  there  is 
authentic  hiftorical  evidence  that  they  were  pofitively 
one  and  the  fame,  at  a  period  when  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  appeared  in  its  infant  unadorned  fimplicity. 
The  following  detail  will,  we  hope,  fully  authenticate 
the  truth  of  our  pofition. 

u  Unto  Eber  (fays  the  Scripture  *)  were  born  two 
fons.  The  name  of  one  was  Peleg,  becaufe  in  his 
days  the  earth  was  divided  5  and  his  brother’s  name 
was  Joktan,”  or  rather  Yoktan.  This  laft,  fays  the 
facred  hiftorian,  “  had  thirteen  fons;  and  their  dwel¬ 
ling  reached  from  Mefha  (Mocha)  to  Sephar  (a),”  a 
mount  of  the  eaft.  According  to  this  account,  the 
defeendants  of  Yoktan  poffeffed  all  the  maritime  coafl 
of  Arabia  from  Mefha  (Mocha)  to  mount  Sephar  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft  of  that  peninfula.  Mofes,  deferibing 
the  rivers  of  paradife,  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  branches 
of  that  river  f  u  encompaffed  the  whole  land  of  Ha- 
vilab,  where  there  was  great  ftore  of  gold.”  Hnvilah 
was  the  twelfth  fon  of  Yoktan,  whom  the  Arabians 
call  Kobtan  ;  and  confequently  his  territory  was  fitua- 
ted  towards  the  eaftern  limit  of  the  poffefiions  of  the 
pofterity  of  the  youngeft  fon  of  Eber.  Yoktan  or 
Kobtan  was  too  young  to  be  concerned  in  the  building 
of  the  tower  ;  and  confequently  retained  the  language 
of  his  family,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  Hebrew. 
His  defeendants  muft  have  carried  the  fame  language 
into  their  refpe&ive  fettlemcnts,  where  it  muft  have 
been  transmitted  to  fucceeding  generations.  The 
original  language  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Arabians  who 
inhabit  a  vaft  trad  of  country  along  the  fouthern  fhore, 
according  to  this  deduction,  was  that  of  their  father 
Kobtan,  that  is,  the  Hebrew.  Indeed,  the  moft 
learned  Arabians  of  modern  times  unanimoufty  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  patriarch  as  the  founder  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  of  their  nation. 

The  other  diftrids  of  Arabia  were  peopled  by  the 
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of  that  patriarch  by  Hagar,  penetrated  into  the  very  Arabic 
centre  of  the  peninfula  ;  incorporated,  and  in  procefs 
of  time  became  one  people  with  the  Kobtanites.  Ano-  1  v  lJ 
ther  region  was  poflefTed  by  the  children  of  the  fame 
holy  man  by  Cheturah  his  fecond  wife.  The  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Edomites,  Amalekites,  See.  who  fettled 
in  the  various  regions  of  Arabia  Petraea,  were  all 
branches  of  Abraham’s  family,  and  ufed  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage  with  their  great  progenitor.  The  Scripture 
indeed  fpeaks  of  people  who  inhabited  the  country  laft 
mentioned  prior  to  the  branches  of  Abraham’s  family; 
but  thefe,  according  to  the  fame  hiftory,  were  extir¬ 
pated  by  the  former.  The  conclufion  then  is,  if  we 
credit  the  Mofaic  account,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  three  divifions  of  Arabia  did,  in  the  earlieft  periods, 
univerfally  ufe  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

There  was,  we  are  fenfible,  a  region  of  Arabia  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Cufhim,  or  defeendants  of  Cufh.  This 
diftrid  was  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Babylonia.  Our 
tranflators  have  confounded  this  country  with  the 
modern  Ethiopia ;  and  have  confequently  aferibed  the 
exploits  of  the  Arabian  Cufhim  to  the  Ethiopians. 

The  Arabian  kings  of  Babylon  were  of  thofe  Cufhim. 

Thefe  were  conquered  and  expelled  Babylonia  by  the 
Chafidim.  Thefe  fpoke  the  Chaldean  dialed,  as  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  that  of  the  Abyfii- 
nians.  Here  the  candid  reader  is  defired  to  refled 
that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  are  cognate  dialeds. 

The  foregoing  proofs,  deduced  from  the  Mofaic 
hiftory,  will  be  corroborated  by  a  mafs  of  internal  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  fucceeding  parts  of  our  inquiry. 

The  Arabic  tongue*  originally  pure  Hebrew,  was  Gra*uTau- 
in  procefs  of  time  greatly  transformed  and  altered  from  deviated  7 
its  Ample  unfophifticatcd  flate.  The  Arabians  were  from  that 
divided  into  many  different  tribes;  a  circumftance GmpiicityJ 
which  naturally  produced  many  different  dialeds. 

Thefe,  however,  were  not  of  foreign  growth.  No  fo¬ 
reign  enemy  ever  conquered  thofe  independent  hords. 

The  Perflans,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  fometimes  at¬ 
tempted  to  invade  their  territories ;  but  the  roughnefs 
of  the  ground,  the  fcarcity  of  forage,  the  penury  of 
water,  and  their  natural  bravery,  always  proteded 
them.  They  were  indeed  once  invaded  by  the  Abyf- 
flnians  or  Ethiopians  with  fome  fhow  of  fuccefs ;  but 
thefe  invaders  were  in  a  ftiort  time  expelled  the  coun¬ 
try.  Their  language,  of  confequence,  was  never 
adulterated  with  foreign  words  or  exotic  phrafes  and 
idioms.  Whatever  augmentations  or  improvements  it 
received  were  derived  from  the  genius  and  induftry  of 
the  natives,  and  not  from  adventitious  or  imported 
acquilitions.  From  this  circumftance  we  may  juftly 
infer,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  was  a  long  time  fta- 
tionary,  and  of  courfe  differed  in  no  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  from  its  Hebrew  archetype.  The  learned  Schul¬ 
tens,  in  his  Commentary  on  Job,  hath  fhown,  to  the 
convidion  of  every  candid  inquirer,  that  it  is  impof- 
lible  to  underftand  that  fublime  compofition  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  Arabic  idioms.  That  patri¬ 
arch  was  a  Chuzite.  Plis  country  might  be  reckoned 
a  part  of  Arabia.  His  three  friends  were  adually 
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Arabians,  being  the  defendants  of  Iflimael  and  Efau. 
His  country  bordered  upon  that  of  the  predatory 
Chaldeans,  who  were  an  Arabian  banditti.  When 
we  confider  all  thefe  eircumflances  in  cumulo ,  we  are 
ilrongiy  inclined  to  believe  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
actually  written  in  Arabic,  as  the  language  flood  at 
that  period  ;  which,  according  to  the  mofl  probable 
opinion,  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  age  of 
Mofes.  The  learned  are  generally  agreed  that  this 
whole  book,  the  three  firlt  chapters  exceptxd,  is  a 
poetical  compofition,  replete  with  the  moll  brilliant 
and  mod  magnificent  imagery,  the  bolded,  the  judeft, 
and  mod  gorgeous  tropes  and  allufions,  and  a  grandeur 
of  fentiment  wholely  divine.  Whoever  has  read  the 
poetical  compofitiona  of  the  modern  Arabians,  on  di¬ 
vine  fubje&s,  with  any  degree  of  tade,  will,  we  flatter 
ourfelves,  difeover  a  ftrikiiig  fimilarity  both  of  diclion 
and  fentiment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  there  ia 
no  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  Arabic  dialed  deviated 
much  from  the  Hebrew  ftandard  prior  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  era. 

Of  tbofe  different  diale&s  which  prevailed  among 
the  various  tribes  among  which  the  peninfula  of  Ara¬ 
bia  was  divided,  the  principal  were  the  Hemyaret  and 
the  Koreifh.  Though  fome  of  thefe  were  tributary 
to  the  Tobbas,  or  Hemyaret  fevereign  of  Arabia 
Felix,  yet  they  took  no  great  pains  to  cultivate  the 
language  of  that  province,  and  of  courfe  thefe  people 
did  not  thoroughly  underfland  it.  As  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  tribes,  they  had  no  temptation  to  cultivate 
any  other  language  than  their  own. 

The  Koreifh  tribe  was  the  noblefl  and  the  mod 
learned  of  all  the  vvedern  Arabs  ;  and  the  kaaba,  or 
fquare  temple  of  Mecca,  was  before  the  era  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  folely  under  their  protection.  This  temple 
drew  annually  a  great  concourfe  of  pilgrims  from  every 
Arabian  tribe,  and  indeed  from  every  other  country 
where  the  Sabian  religion  prevailed.  The  language 
of  the  Koreilh  was  ftudied  with  emulation  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Numbers  of  the  pilgrims  were 
people  of  the  firft  rank,  and  poflefled  all  the  fcience 
peculiar  to  their  country  or  their  age.  Great  fairs  were 
held  during  their  refidence  at  Mecca,  and  a  variety  of 
gay  amufements  filled  up  the  intervals  of  their  religious 
duties.  In  thefe  entertainments  literary  c0mpofition3 
bore  the  highed  and  mod  didinguilhed  rank  ;  every 
man  of  genius  confidering  not  his  own  reputation 
alone,  but  even  that  of  his  nation  or  his  tribe,  as  in- 
tereded  in  his  fuccefs.  Poetry  and  rhetoric  were 
chiefly  edeemed  and  admired  ;  the  fird  being  looked 
upon  as  highly  ornamental,  and  the  other  as  a  neceffary 
accomplifhment  in  the  education  of  every  leading  man. 
An  aflembly  at  a  place  called  Ocadh ,  had  been  in  confe- 
quence  eftabiifhed  about  the  end  of  the  fixth  century, 
where  all  were  admitted  to  a  rivalfhip  of.  genius. 
The  dial e& The  merits  of  their  refpe&ive  produ&ions  were  im- 
©F  the  Ko-  partially  determined  by  the  aflembly  at  large  ;  and  the 
mod  approved  of  their  poems,  written  on  filk,  in 
chara&ers  of  gold,  were  with  much  folemnity  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  temple  as  the  highed  mark  of  honour  which 
could  be  conferred  on  literary  merit.  Thefe  poems 
were  called  the  Meallabat ,  “  fufpended,”  or  Modbabebat , 
“  golden.”  Seven  of  thefe  are  dill  preferved  in  many 
European  libraries. 

From  this  uncommon  attention  to  promote  emula- 
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tion,  and  refine  their  language,  the  diale£l  of  the  Arabic 
Koreifh  became  the  pureft,  the  riched,  and  the  mod 
polite,  of  ail  the  Arabian  idioms.  It  was  dudied  with  v 
a  kind  of  predile&ion ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh  century  it  was  the  general  language  of  Arabia, 
the  other  dialecls  being  either  incorporated  with  it, 
or  Aiding  gradually  into  difnfe.  By  this  Angular 
idiomatic  union  the  Arabic  has  acquired  a  prodigious 
fecundity  ;  whild  the  luxuriance  of  fynonymes,  and 
the  equivocal  or  oppofite  fenfes  of  the  fame  or  fimilar 
words,  hath  furnifhed  their  writers  with  a  wonderful 
power  of  indulging,  in  the  fulled  range,  their  favourite 
pafiion  for  antithefis  and  quaint  alluflon.  One  indancc 
of  this  we  have  in  the  word  welt ;  which  fignifies  a 
prince ,  a  friend ,  and  alfo  a  Jlavc.  This  fame  word* 
with  the  change  of  one  letter  only,  becomes  vali ; 
which,  without  equivocation,  imports  a  fovereign .  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  occur  111  almoil  every  page  of  every 
Arabic  di&ionary.  ^ 

But  all  thofe  advantages  of  this  incomparable  lan- This  fupe-* 
guage  are  merely  modern,  and  do  not  reach  higher nor*ty  mo~ 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Axth  century.  Prior  to  ^erG* 
that  era,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  a  variety  of  dia¬ 
lects  obtained  ;  and  as  the  Arabs  were  by  their  fitua- 
tion  in  a  manner  fequedered  from  all  the  red  of  man¬ 
kind,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  fuperfluous  to  inquire 
briefly  into  the  caufe  and  origin  of  this  inflantaneou& 
and  univerfal  change. 

For  a  courfe  of  more  than  20  centuries  the  Ara¬ 
bians  had  been  {hut  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  own  peninfula,  and  in  a  great  meafure  fecluded 
from  the  red  of  the  world.  Their  commerce  with 
India  was  purely  mercantile,  and  little  calculated  to 
excite  or  promote  intelleCluai  improvements.  They 
traded  with  the  Egyptians  from  time  immemorial  ;  but 
Ance  the  invaAon  and  ufurpation  of  the  pador  kings,, 
every  fhepherd,  that  is,  every  Arabian,  was  an  abomi¬ 
nation  to  the  Egyptians.  From  that  quarter,  there¬ 
fore,  they  could  not  derive  much  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment.  BeAdes,  when  an  extenAve  territory  is  par¬ 
celled  out  among  a  number  of  petty  fepts  or  clans, 
the  feuds  and  contefts  which  originate  from  interfering 
interefts  and  territorial  difputes,  leave  but  little  time, 
and  lefs  inclination,  for  the  culture  of  the  mind.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  the  military  art  alone  will  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  the  profeflion  of  arms  alone  will  be  deem¬ 
ed  honourable.  Of  confequencb,  we  And  that,  in  the 
general  opinion,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  the  profeflion 
of  arms,  were  the  only  fciences  cultivated  by  the 
people  in  queflion.  As  for  the  fcience  of  arms,  we 
are  convinced  that  it  was  both  dudied  and  pra&ifed  at 
a  very  early  period  ;  but  as  to  the  two  former,  we 
imagine  they  were  very  late  acquifitions,  and  fprung 
from  fome  circumdance  external  and  adventitious. 

The  tribe  of  the  Koreifh  were  much  engaged  m 
commerce.  They  exported  frankincenfc,  myrrh,  caf- 
Aa,  galbanum,  and  other  drugs  and  fpices,  to  Damaf^ 
cus,  Tripoli,  Palmyra,  and  other  commercial  cities  of 
Syria  and  its  neighbourhood.  Upon  thefe  occaAons 
the  Arabian  traders  mud  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  and  perhaps  with  the  more  amu- 
Ang  and  affe&ing  parts  of  the  Grecian  literature.  They 
might  hear  of  the  high  renown  of  Homer  and  De- 
mofthenes  ;  and  it  is  not  impofiible  that  fome  of  then* 
might  be  able  to  read  their  compoiitions.  Every 
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body  knows  with  what  unremitting  ardour  the  learned 
Arabs,  under  the  firft  khaliffs,  perufed  and  tranfhted 
the  philofophical  works  of  the  Grecian  fages.  The 
very  fame  fpirit  might  animate  their  predecefTors, 
though  they  wanted  learning,  and  perhaps  public  en¬ 
couragement,  to  aroufe  their  exertions.  From  this 
quarter,  we  think,  the  Arabs  may  have  learned  to  ad¬ 
mire,  and  then  to  imitate,  the  Grecian  worthies. 

The  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  were  the  profefled  patrons 
of  commerce  as  well  as  of  learning.  Under  thefe 
princes  all  nations  were  invited  to  trade  with  that 
happy  country.  The  Arabs,  now  no  longer  fettered 
by  Egyotian  jeaioufy,  carried  their  precious  commo¬ 
dities  to  Alexandria;  where  the  Grecian  literature, 
though  no  longer  in  its  meridian  fplendor,  {hone  how- 
ever  with  a  clear  .unfaded  luftre.  The  court  of  the 
firll  Ptolemies  was  the  retreat  of  all  the  moil  celebra¬ 
ted  geniufes  of  Greece  and  of  the  age  ;  in  a  word, 
Alexandria  was  the  native  land  of  learning  and  inge¬ 
nuity.  Here  the  ingenious  Arab  mult  have  heard 
the  praifes  of  learning  inceflantly  proclaimed  ;  muft 
have  been  often  prefent  at  the  public  exhibitions  of 
the  poets  and  orators  ;  and  even  though  he  did  not 
underftand  them  exadlly.  might  be  charmed  w‘th  the 
melody  of  the  didlion,  and  (truck  with  furprife  at  their 
effedts  oti  the  audience.  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  re¬ 
flet,  that  the  Arabian  traders  were  the  firfl  men  of 
the  nation,  both  with  ref;  edt  to  birth,  learning,  2nd 
fortune.  Thefe  wife  men,  to  ufe  the  language  of 
Scripture,  infpired  with  the  natural  curiofity  of  their 
race,  might  hear  of  the  celebrated  Olympic  games, 
the  public,  recitations  before  that  aflemblv,  and  the 
glorious  prize  bellowed  upon  the  conquerors  Such 
information  might  -miniate  them  to  inflitute  fome- 
thing  parallel  at  Mecca,  with  a  view  to  improve 
their  language,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  derive  honour 
and  emolument  to  themfelves.  The  Koreifhim  might 
proimfe  themfelves  the  like  advantages  from  the  ella- 
blHhment  of  the  fair  and  aiTembly  at  O.ndh,  as  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Elis  drew  from  the  inftirution  of  the  Olympic 
games.  For  thefe  reafons,  we  conjecture,  the  literary 
competitions  at  the  place  juft  mentioned  were  Inftitu- 
tuted  at  fo  late  a  period,  though  the  nation  had  exift- 
cd  more  than  2000  years  before  the  eftabl  (hment  of 
th:s  anniverfary.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  Arabs,  notwithstanding  all  the  fine 
things  recorded  of  them  by  their  own  poetical  hiilo 
rians,  and  believed  perhaps  too  eafilv  ’  y  thofe  of  other 
countries,  were  in  the  d ays  of  ignorance  l’ke  the  ear- 
lieft  Romans,  latrones  et  femllarbari.  For  our  part, 
we  think  it  by  no  means  probable,  that  a  people  of 
that  charadler  (hould,  after  fo  long  a  courft  of  years, 
have  ftumbled  upon  fo  laudable  and  fo  beneficial  an  in- 
ftitution,  without  taking  the  hint  from  fome  foreign 
one  of  a  fimilar  complexion.  This  we  acknowledge  is 
only  a  conje&ure,  and  as  fuch  it  is  fubmitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

There  were,  as  has  been  obferved  above,  two  prin¬ 
cipal  dialects  of  the  original  Arabic:  l  he  Hamyarite 
fpoken  by  the  genuine  Arabs,  and  the  Korcifhite  or 
pure  Arabic,  which  at  laft  became  the  general  language 
of  that  people  The  former  of  thefe  inclined  towards 
the  Syriac  or  Chaldean;  the  1  tter  being,  according  to 
them,  the  language  of  Mhmad,  was  deeply  tindured 
with  the  Hebrew  idiom.  The  oriental  writers  tell  us 
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that  Terah,  the  grandfather  of  Hamyar,  was  the  firft  Arabic 
whofe  language  deviated  from  the  Syriac  to  the  Ara  Lan^uagg 
bic  Hence,  fay  they,  the  Hamy^ritic  dialect  muft  lJ 

have  approached  nearer  to  the  purity  of  the  Syriac, 
and  of  confequence  muft  have  been  more  remote  from 
the  true  genius  of  the  Arabic  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  tribes.  The  fa&  feems  to  ftnnd  thus:  The  Ham- 
yarites  were  neighbours  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Sy¬ 
rians,  and  confequently  were  conne&ed  with  thofe 
people  1  y  commerce,  wars,  alliances,  & c.  Thiscircum- 
ftance  introduce.!  into  their  language  many  phrafes  and 
idioms  from  both  thefe  nations.  I  hat  Terah  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  adulterating  the  dialedi  of  the  H  imyarites,  is  a 
mere  oriental  legend,  fabricated  by  the  Arabs  after  they 
began  to  perufe  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Koreifh 
being  fi tu  .ted  in  the  centre  of  Arabia,  were  lefs  ex- 
pOfed  to  intereourfe  with  foreigners,  rnd  therefore  pre¬ 
served  their  language  more  pure  and  untainted.  , 

The  learned  well  know,  that  the  Karan  was  written  Koran 
in  the  dialed  of  the  Koreifh  ;  a  ciroumftance  which  w  uten  in  j 
communicated  additional  fplenlor  to  that  branch  of 'he  K.oreii1d 
the  Arabian  tongue.  It  has  been  proved,  that  the^ia^4 
langu  ge  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Arabia  was 
genuine  Hebrew;  but  upon  this  fuppofition  a  queftion 
will  arife,  namely,  whether  the  Arabians  a. dually  pre- 
ferved  their  original  tongue  pure  and  unfophifticated 
during  a  fpace  of  3000  years  which  elapfed  between 
the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Mohammed  ?  or,  whether, 
during  that  period,  aceordingto  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
human  affairs,  it  underwent  many  changes  and  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  original  ftandard  ? 

The  admirers  of  that  language  flrenuoufly  maintain 
the  former  pofition  ;  others,  who  are  more  moderate 
in  their  attachment,  are  difpofed  to  admit  the  litter. 

Chardin  obferves  of  the  oriental  languages  in  general, 
that  they  do  not  vary  and  fludinte  with  time  like  the 
European  tongues*.  44  Ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  admirable,* 
dit  il,  et  de  plus  remarquable,  dans  ce«  1  nguts,  c’eft,v  1.  3.  1 

qu'ellt  s  ne  change;  t  point,  et  n’ont  point  chang£  duP-43« 
tout,  foit-a  regard  de  termes,  foit  a  Pegrrd  du  tour  : 
nen  n’y  eft,  ni  nouveau  ni  vuux,  nulle  bonne  fa- 
£on  de  pari  r,  n  a  ceffe  Jyrtre  en  credit.  L’ Alcoran,  par 
exemple  eft  aujour’hui,  comme  il  \  a  miile  a:  nees,  le 
mo  lele  de  plus  pure,  plus  eourte,  et  plus  e  oqncnte  dic¬ 
tion  ”  It  is  not  to  our  purpofc*  to  tr.nf  ribe  the  re- 
maini'  g  part  of  the  author’s  reflection  upon  this  fub- 
je£l  :  From  the  a  ove  it  plainly  a  pears  th  1  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  Ar.ibi  u  tongue  has  itifitred  no  \  itange 
fince  the  publication  of  t  e  Koran  ;  an  !  at  the  f  me 
ti  r?e  infinurites,  that  t  hat!  continued  inv  riable  in  its 
original  purity  through  all  ages,  from  the  d»ys  of 
Kobtan  to  the  sppearan  e  ot  tnat  book.  Whether 
both  or  either  of  thefe  L  ntunents  h  properly  authen¬ 
ticated  will  appear  in  the  feqt.el. 

The  learned  Dr  R  b-rvf  ,n,  profeffjr  of  oriental  lan-  vTeam  a- 
guages  in  the  univerfny  o?  Edinburgh,  informs  us,  that  re1  by 
the  Arabians,  in  order  to  prdeive  the  purity  of  their  the  Aralss 
language,  ftridlly  prohibited  their  merchants,  who  were  i 
obliged  to  go  abroad  for  the  f  ke  of  commerce,  ail  i\.!arian- 
commerce  with  ftrunge  w  men  We  know  not  where  :U,igC. 
this  injunction  is  rcoided,  but  certiinly  it  w.is  a  mol 
terrible  interdidl  to  an  amorous  fnn  of  the  defart.  If 
fuch  a  prohibition  actually  exifted,  we  fufpeCi  it  ori¬ 
ginated  from  fome  other  fource  than  the  fe  r  of  cor- 
rupting  their  language.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Doc- 
8  tor. 
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ran^a^e  a«  well  as  the  great  Schultens,  is  clearly  of  opi- 
^anguage.  n|on>  tjiat  tbc  language  in  queftion,  though  divided  in¬ 
to  a  great  number  of  ftreama  and  canals,  Hill  flowed 
pure  and  limpid  in  its  courfe. 

Our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of 
the  orientals  are  already  apprized  of  the  fleady  at* 
tachment  of  thofe  people  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  infti- 
tutions.  We  readily  allow,  that  in  the  article  of  Lan¬ 
guage  this  fame  predileXion  is  abundantly  obvious  ; 
but  every  oriental  fcholar  muft  confefs,  that  the  ftyle 
of  the  Koran  is  at  this  dr.y  in  a  manner  obfolete,  and 
become  almoft  a  dead  language.  This  faX,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  not  he  queftioned.  If  the  Arabian  has  de¬ 
viated  fo  very  confiderably  from  the  ftnndard  of  the 
Koran  in  little  more  than  1000  years,  and  that  too 
after  an  archetype  is  ascertained;  by  a  parity  of  reafon 
we  may  infer,  that  much  greater  deviations  mufl  have 
affeXed  the  language  in  the  fpace  of  3000  years. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed  by  fuch  as  maintain  the  un- 
fullied  purity  of  the  Arabian  tongue,  that  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew,  or  with  the  ancient 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  Let  any  one  now  compare  the 
words,  idioms,  and  phraftology  of  the  Koran  with  the 
remains  ot  thofe  three  languages,  and  we*  think  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  difference  will  be  palpable. 
This  circumftauce,  one  would  think,  indicates  in  the 
flrongeft  terms  a  remarkable  alteration. 

1  he  Araus  themfelves  are  agreed,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  amazing  fecundity  of  their  language,  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  its  radical  terms  have  been  irrecoverably  loft. 
But  this  lofs  could  not  be  fupplied  without  either  fa¬ 
bricating  new  words  or  borrowing  them  from  foreign 
languages.  To  the  li  tter  method  we  have  feen  their 
averfion ;  and  muft  therefore  conclude  that  they  adopt¬ 
ed  the  former. 

The  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  and  Phoenicians,  had  made 
innovations  on  their  language  at  a  "ery  early  period, 
even  before  conquefts  wtre  undertaken  :  We  fee  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Arabs  did  not  innovate  as 
well  as  their  neareft  neighbours  :  the  Hamyarites  did 
aXually  innovate. 

There  are,  we  think,  very  ftrong  renfons  to  believe, 
that  Job  was  an  Arabian,  and  flourifhed  prior  to  Mo- 
fee,  perhaps  as  early  as  Jacob.  The  flyle,  the  genius, 
the  figurative  tone  of  the  compofition  ;  the  amazing 
fublimity  of  the  fentiir.ents,  the  allulions,  the  pathos, 
the  boldnefs,  the  variety,  and  irregularity  ;  the  poeti¬ 
cal  enthufiafm  which  pervade  the  whole  poem,  ftrong- 
ly  breath  the  Arabian  fpirit :  indeed  the  very  diXion 
is  peculiar  to  that  fingle  book,  and  differs  widely  from 
that  of  the  Pfalms  and  every  poetical  part  of  the  facred 
canon.  If  we  compere  this  book  with  Mohammed’s 
Koran,  we  ftndl  fcarce  find  any  refemblance  of  words 
phrafeolo-'5  or  phrafeology  ;  but  a  wonderful  fimilarity  of  figures, 
gy.  enthufiafm,  and  elevation  of  fentiments. 

Wc  are  then  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Arabic  did 
aXually  lofe  and  gain  a  multitude  of  vocables  between 
the  era  of  its  firft  eftablifhmcnt  among  the  defeen- 
dants  of  Jokcan  and  Hhmael  and  the  birth  of  the  im- 
poftor.  ^ 

The  art  of  writing  was  introduced  among  the  Arabs 
at  a  very  late  period  :  Without  the  affi fiance  of  this 
art,  one  would  think  it  altogether  impoffible  to  pre- 
ferve  any  language  in  its  primaeval  purity  and  fimpli- 
city.  Our  curious  readers  may  here  expeX  fome  ac- 
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count  of  the  Arabic  charaXers :  the  following  detail  Arabic 
is  the  moft  probable  one  we  have  been  able  to  colleX  LanSu*ge. 
on  that  fubjeX.  t-,;  - v~- 4 

It  is  generally  agreed*,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  *PoCocke's 
known  among  the  Hamyarites  or  Homerites  at  a  very  Specim. 
early  period.  Thefe  people  were  fovereigns  of  Arabia  Hift-Ar.d, 
during  a  courfe  of  many  ages.  Their  character  was  Art.  5 ? 
fomewhat  perpLxed  and  eonfufed.  It  was  called  tf/ting  among 
Mofnad ,  from  the  mutual  connexion  of  the  letters. the  Ham-'* 
The  alphabet  of  thefe  people  refembled  that  of  the  I'ar*tcs 
Hebrews  both  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  letters, 
and  is  called  abgad  heviz\>  from  the  firft  ten  letters  off  7^. 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  artificially  thrown  together. 

“  And  this  word  (Lys  the  learned  Chardin  J)  a,  b,  g,l  Vol.  iii. 
r/,  is  formed  of  the  four  letters  which  were  heretofore P* *53* 
the  firft  in  the  Arabian  language,  as  they  are  ftill  in 
that  of  the  Hebrews.”  The  fame  traveller  is  pofitive 
that  thefe  were  the  ancient  charaXers  or  the  Arabs  ; 
that  they  differed  from  Cuphite  letters,  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  introduced  ;  and  that  they  were  furnifhed 
with  vowel  points.  Thefe,  we  imagine,  were  the  firft 
rude  {ketches  of  the  Chaldean  charaXer,  which  pro¬ 
bably  the  Hamyarites  retained  in  their  priftme  unpo- 
liftied  form,  after  they  had  been  polifhed  and  reduced 
to  a  more  elegant  fize  by  the  original  inventors. 

Monuments  bearing  inferiptions  in  thefe  characters 
are,  they  tell  us,  ftill  to  be  feen  in  fome  places  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  Some  were  engraved  011  rocks  ;  and  to  thefe  we 
think  it  probable  that  the  patriarch  Job  alludes  in 
thofe  paffages  where  he  feeins  to  intimate  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  have  his  fufferings  recorded  in  a  book,  and 
graven  in  the  rock  for  ever.  All  the  Arabians  agree* 
that  the  dialeX  of  the  Hamyarites  inclined  towards  the 
Syriac  or  Chaldean.  This  we  have  imputed  to  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  that  people  with  the  Chaldeans,  who  lived  in 
their  neighbourhood.  If  the  Hamyaritic  dialeX  was  in- 
frXed  with  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  derived  their  letters  from  the  fame  quarter. 

We  conclude  then,  that  the  Hamyarites  knew  the  [n  Chaldaic 
art  of  writing  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  and  that  the  charaders. 
letters  they  employed  were  the  rude  Chaldaic  in  their 
unimproved  ftate  ||.  Some  of  the  Arabians  do  indeed  jj  roeocte 
hold,  that  Iftimael  was  the  firft  author  of  leittrs ;  but  brat,  de 
that  his  charaXers  were  rude  and  indiftinX,  without  Ling.  Aral* 
any  interval  between  letters  or  words,  and  that  thefe 
were  adopted  by  Kedar  and  his  other  children  :  but 
this  tradition  hath  met  with  little  credit. 

With  refpeX  to  the  highly  polifhed  Koreifhites,  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  letters  till  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Mohammed.  Two  difficulties  here  prefent  themfelves. 

The  firft  is,  how  the  Koreifhite  dialedl,  without  the  5? 
art  of  writing,  happened  to  excel  all  the  other  dialeXsArt  of  wri* 
of  the  Arabic  tongue,  affifted  by  that  art,  apparently 
fo  neceffary  for  preferving  a  language  in  its  original ftp,tes, 
purity.  The  fecond  is  ftill,  we  think,  rather  great¬ 
er,  namely,  how  the  Koreifh  learned  that  moft  ufeful 
art  at  fo  late  a  period  as  the  fixth  century.  It  is  a 
well  known  faX,  that  ever  after  the  Babylcnifh  cap¬ 
tivity  Arabia  fwarmed  with  Jewifh  villages,  in  which 
the  art  of  writing  was  generally  known  ;  and  aimoft 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  era,  multitudes  of 
Chriftians  retired  to  the  fame  country,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  perfections  which  they  fuffeitd  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  In  thefe  circumftances,  we  think  it  ra- 
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tier  ftranre,  that  the  Koreifhlus,  highly  policed  and 
acute  as  they  were,  never  thought  of  laying  bold  » 
the  opportunity  of  learning  an  art  fo  very  ufeful.  The), 
two  problems  we  leave  to  be  folved  by  our  more  learn. 

But  however  they  he  folved,  it  is  umverfally  ac- 
knowledge,  that  the  Koreifh  were  ignorant  of  letters 
till  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  their  prophet. 
Ebn  Chalican'(B),  one  of  their  mod  celebrated  lnflo- 
rians,  informs  us,  that  Moramer  the  fon  of  Morra, 
an  Anbarian,  a  native  of  Anbaris,  a  city  of  Irak  (c), 
firft  invented  alphabetical  charadera,  and  taught 
his  countrymen  to  ufe  them,  from  whom  this  noble 
invention  was  derived  to  the  Koreifhites.  I  nele 
letters,  though  neither  beautiful  nor  convenient,  were 
long  ufed  by  the  Arabs.  They  were  denominated 
Cuphile,  from  Cupha  a  city  of  Irak.  In  this  charadter 
the  original  copy  of  the  Koran  was  written.  1  hete 
we  think  were  the  original  clumfy  characters  which 
were  retained  by  the  vulgar  after  the  beautiful 
Chaldaic  letters  were  invented  ;  and  probably  ufed  by 
priefts,  philofophera,  and  the  learned  in  general.  1  hete 
letters  are  often  at  this  day  ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  the 
titles  of  books  and  public  infcriptions. 

Abauli  the  fon  of  Mocla*,  about  300  years  after 
the  death  of  Mohammed,  found  out  a  more  elegant  and 
more  expeditious  charader.  This  invention  of  Abau¬ 
li  was  afterwards  carried  to  perfection  by  Ebn  Bowla, 
who  died  in  the  year  of  the  liegira  413,  when  Kader 
was  caliph  of  Bagdad.  This  character,  with  little  va¬ 
riation,  obtains  at  this  day.  -As  we  think  this  article 
of  fome  importance,  we  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  our  un¬ 
learned  readers,  tranfcribe  an  excellent  account  of  this 
whole  matter  from  the  very  learned  Schultens. 

“  The  Cuphic  chara&ers,  f  ys  he,  which  had  been 
brought  from  theregion  of  theChaldeans  to  the  province 
of  Hejaz,  and  to  Mecca  its  capital,  in  the  age  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  was  employed  by  the  Koieilhites,  and  in  it 
the  koran  was  firft  written.  But  as  this  charader  was 
rude  and  clumfy,  in  confequence  of  its  fize,  and  ill 
calculated  for  expedition,  Abauli  Ebn  Mocla  devifed 
a  more  elegant  and  expeditious  one.  This  perfon  was 
vifir  to  Arradius  the  41ft  caliph,  who  began  to  reign 
in  the  year  of  the  hegira  322.  Accordingly,  in  the 
10th  century,  under  this  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  the 
form  of  the  Arabian  alphabet  underwent  a  change  ;  and 
the  former  clumfy  embai  raffed  charader  was.  made  to 
give  way  to  the  polifhed,  eafy,  and  expeditious  type. 
Regarding  this  expedition  alone,  the  author  of  the 
invention  left  very  few  vowel  chara&ers ;  and  as  the 
Hebrew  manner  of  writing  admits  five  long  ones  and 
five  fhort  in  different  fhapes,  he  taught  how  to  ex- 
prefs  all  the  vowels,  both  long  and  fhort,  fuitably  to 
the  genius  of  the  language,  by  three,  or  rather  by 
two,  fmall  points,  without  any  danger  of  a  miftake : 
an  abbreviation  truly  deferving  applaufe  and  admira¬ 
tion  ;  for  by  placing  a  very  fmall  line  above  he  ex- 
piefied  a  and  e  ;  and  by  placing  the  fame  below 
he  meant  to  intimate  i  only.  To  the  other  fhort 
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ones,  0  and  «,  he  afligned  a  fmall  waw  above.  In  or-  Arabic 
derto  reprefent  the  long  ones,  he  called  in  the  mat  res  ^gpage> 
kaionis,  the  “  quiefcent  letters  k>V;”  fo  that phata  with  ^ 
elif  intimated  a  and  0  long,  i.  e.  kametz  and  cholem  ;  jod 
placed  after  kefram  became  tzeri  and  chlrek  long.  Waw 
annexed  to  damtna  mad z  Jchurek,” 

In  this  paflage,  this  great  orientalift  acknowledge* 
that  the  vifir  above-mentioned,  who  carried  the  Ara¬ 
bian  alphabet  to  the  pinnacle  of  perfedion,  invented 
and  annexed  the  vowel  points  for  the  fake  of  eafe  and 
expedition  in  writing  ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
prior  to  the  tenth  century  the  Arabians  had  no  vowel 
points  ;  and  confequendy  either  read  without  vowels, 
or  contented  themfelves  with  the  matres  ledionis  above- 

mentioned.  #  .  . 

The  defign  of  the  author  of  the  invention  in  fabri¬ 
cating  thefe  points,  was  confefledly  eafe  and  expedi¬ 
tion  in  writing  ;  a  circumftance  which  furnifhes  a  vio¬ 
lent  prefumption  that  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  were 
devifed  and  annexed  at  fome  late  period  for  the  very 
fame  purpofes. 

Some,  indeed,  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
Arabians  were  the  original  fabricators  of  the  vowel-  ^ 
points.  The  Arabians^  (fays  the  learned  Dr  Gre-  ]hg  g\gin 
gory  Sharp)  were  the  original  authors  of  the  vowel  andConft.cf 
points.  They  invented  three,  called  fatha ,  and  damma>  Lang.  tfc. 
and  kefra  :  but  thefe  were  not  in  ufe  till  feveral  years 
after  Mohammed  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  firft  copies 
of  the  koran  were  without  them.  The  rabbis  ft  ole 
them  from  the  Arabs  ”  This,  however,  is  carrying 
the  matter  too  far,  fince  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews 
were  acquainted  with  the  points  in  queftion  long  be¬ 
fore  the  period  above-mentioned. 

Though  it  is  none  of  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  mi¬ 
nute  detail  of  the  pecularities  of  this  noble  language,  we 
cannot  omit  obferving  one  thing,  which  indeed  belongs 
to  grammar,  but  is  not  generally  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Arabic  grammarians.  The  roots  of  verbs  in  this  dialed 
are  univerfally  trilateral;  fo  that  the  compofition  of  the 
28  Arabian  letters  would  give  near  22,000  elements 
of  the  language.  This" circumftance  demonftrates  the  54 
fuprifing  extent  of  it :  for  although  great  numbers  ofSuqrifiag 
its  roots  are  irrecoverably  loft,  and  fome  perhaps  were^ent^of^ 
never  in  ufe  ;  yet  if  we  fuppofe  10,000  of  them,  with-  language< 
out  reckoning  quadriliterals  to  exift,  and  each  of  them 
to  admit  only  five  variations,  one  with  another,  in  form¬ 
ing  derivative  nouns,  the  whole  language  would  then 
confift  of  50,000  words,  each  of  which  may  receive  a 
multitude  of  changes  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Again,  the  Arabic  feems  to  abhor  the  compofition 
of  words,  and  invariably  exprefles  very  complex  ideas 
by  circumlocution  ;  fo  that  if  a  compound  word  be 
found  in  any  dialed  of  that  language,  we  may  at  once 
pronounce  it  of  iforeign  extradion.  This  is  indeed  a 
diftinguifhing  feature  in  the  flrudture  of  this  tongue, 
as  well  as  of  fome  of  its  filter  dialeds.  This  circumftance 
has,  in  our  opinion,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
amazing  fecundity  of  that  language  :  for  as  every  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  compofition  of  a  complex  idea  requires 


(b)  See  this  whole  detail  in  Dr  Pocock’s  Spectm .  Hift .  Arab ,  p.  250.  et  feq, 

(c)  Irak ,  “  Babylonia,’’  from  Erech ,  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Nimrod.  The  Arabians  have  generally  refto* 
ied  the  ancient  names  of  places.  Thus  with  them  Tyre  is  Tzur%  Sidon  Seyd7  Egypt  Mezri>  &c. 
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Arabic  a  word  to  exprefs  it,  as  many  words  became  neceflary 
language,  to  complete  the  language  as  there  were  fimple  ideas  to 
be  intimated  by  difcourfe.  Were  all  the  compounds  of 
the  Greek  language  to  be  diffolved,  as  probably  once 
they  were,  the  vocables  of  that  tongue  would  infinitely 
exceed  their  prefcnt  number. 

The  Arabic  authors  boaft  moft  unconfcionably  of 
the  richnefs  and  variety  of  their  language.  No  human 
underftanding,  fay  they,  is  capacious  enough  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  its  treafures.  Infpiration  alone  can  qua- 
*  Pouch's  lify  one  for  exhaufting  its  fources  *.  Ebn  Chalawalb, 
Specimen.  a  renowned  grammarian  of  theirs,  has  fpent  a 

whole  volume  upon  the  various  names  of  the  lion,  which 
amount  to  500  ;  another  on  the  names  of  the  ferpent, 
which  make  up  200.  Mohammed  al  Firancabodius 
affirms  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  ufefulnefs  and 
different  denominations  of  honey,  in  which  he  enume¬ 
rates  80  of  them  ;  and  after  all,  he  allures  us  that  he 
was  ftill  far  from  having  exhaufled  his  fubjeCt.  To 
excel  in  a  language  fo  amazingly  copious,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  proof  of  uncommon  capacity,  and  confidered 
as  no  mean  talent  even  among  the  Koreifhites.  Hence 
Mohammed,  when  fome  people  were  expreffing  their 
admiration  of  the  eloquence  of  the  koran,  told  them 
that  he  had  been  taught  by  the  angel  Gabriel  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Iflimad,  which  had  fallen  into  defuetude. 

•*5  In  a  language  fo  richly  replenifhed  with  the  choicefl 

and  poetry  anc*  encrRet^c  ferms,  both  oratory  and  poetry 

of  the  were  cultivated  with  eafe.  All  the  difficulty  confifted 
Arabs.  in  making  a  choice  among  words  and  phrafes  equally 
elegant.  We  may  compare  one  of  thofe  poets  or  orators 
to  a  young  gentleman,  of  a  tafte  highly  refined,  walk¬ 
ing  into  a  repofitory  where  a  profufion  of  the  richeft 
and  moft  elegant  dreffes  are  piled  up  in  wild  confufion. 
Our  beau  is  here  diftreffed  with  variety  ;  but  to  be 
able  to  choofe  the  moil  handfome  and  moft  becoming, 
he  muff  have  received  from  nature  a  fuperior  good 
tafte ;  which  he  muff  likewife  have  cultivated  by  afli- 
duous  induflry,  and  by  affociating  with  the  moft  gen¬ 
teel  company. 

The  orations  of  the  Arabs  were  of  two  kinds,  me¬ 
trical  and  profaic.  The  former  they  compared  to 
pearls  fet  in  gold,  and  the  latter  to  loofe  ones.  They 
were  ambitious  of  excelling  in  both  ;  and  whoever  did 
fo,  was  highly  diflinguifhed.  His  fuccefs  in  either  of 
thofe  departments  was  thought  to  confer  honour,  not 
only  on  his  family,  but  even  on  his  tribe.  In  their 
poems  were  preferved  the  genealogies  of  their  families, 
the  privileges  of  their  tribes,  the  memory  of  their  he¬ 
roes,  the  exploits  of  their  anceftors,  the  propriety  of 
their  language,  the  magnificence  of  banquets,  the 
generofity  of  their  wealthy  chiefs  and  great  men,  &c. 
After  all,  we  cannot  avoid  being  of  the  unpopular 
opinion,  that  this  mighty  parade  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  did  not  reach  backward  above  two  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  as  it  certainly  vanifhed 
at  the  era  of  the  propagation  of  his  religious  inftitu- 
tions.  The  two  fuceeeding  centuries  were  the  reigns 
of  fuperftition  and  bloodfhed.  The  voice  of  the  mufes 
is  feldom  beard  amidft  the  din  of  arms. 

The  ancient  Arabs,  at  whatever  time  poetry  began 
to  be  in  requeft  among  them,  did  not  at  firft  write 
poems  of  coufi  er  ble  length.  They  only  exprefied 
themfelves  in  metre  occafionally,  in  acute  rather  than 
harmonious  ftrains.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and 
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the  book  of  Ecclefiaftea  feem  to  be  compofed  in  this  Arabic 
fpecies  of  verification.  The  profody  of  the  Arabs  language, 
was  never  digefted  into  rules  till  fome  time  after  the  v  ^ 
death  of  Mohammed  ;  and  this  is  faid  to  have  been 
done  by  Al  Khalti  al  Farabidi,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  caliph  Karan  of  Rafchfd. 

After  fo  many  encomiums  on  the  copioufnefs  of  the 
Arabic  tongue,  one  clafs  of  our  readers  may  pofiibly 
expeft  that  we  fhould  fubjoin  a  brief  detail  of  its  ge-  Genius  and 
nius  and  chara&er;  and  this  we  (hall  do  with  all  pof-chara&er 
fible  brevity.  of  the  lan- 

All  the  primary  or  radical  words  of  the  language  5ua£e* 
are  compofed  of  different  combinations  of  confonants 
by  triads  ;  fo  that  the  various  combinations  and  con¬ 
junctions  of  radicals  make  more  than  10,000,  even  with¬ 
out  including  thofe  which  may  arife  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  guttural  letters.  From  this  quality  of  the 
language  has  flowed  that  liability  of  the  dialed  which 
has  preferved  it  pure  and  entire  for  fo  many  thou- 
fund  years,  and  fecured  it  from  thofe  changes  and 
that  fluctuation  to  which  moft  other  tongues  are  fuh- 
jeCt. 

Perhaps,  notwithftanding  its  copioufnefs  and  varie¬ 
ty,  no  other  language  can  vie  with  the  one  in  que- 
ftion  in  point  of  perfpicuity  and  preeifion.  It  is  pof- 
feffed  of  a  brevity  and  rotundity  which,  amidft  the 
greateft  variety,  enables  it  to  exprefs  with  clearnefa 
and  energy  what  could  not  be  expreffed  in  any  other 
tongue  without  tedious  circumlocutions.  To  this 
purpofe  we  (hall  beg  leave  to  tranferibe  a  paffage  from 
Bifhop  Pocock’s  oration  on  the  Arabic  language. 

As  we  imagine  few  of  our  readers  who  will  have  the 
curiofity  to  perufe  this  article  can  be  unacquainted 
with  the  Latin  tongue,  we  fliall  give  it  as  it  ftands  in 
the  original,  without  a  tranflation  : 

“  Neque  in  nulla  certe  laudis  parte,  mira  ilia  qua, 
non  folum  verborum  in  fignificando,  perfpicuitate,  fed 
in  prolatione,  elegantiae  et  dulcedini  caverunt,  fedu- 
litas :  quoque,  non  folum  accurata,  inter  literas  ex  fig- 
nificata  proportione,  fenfus  vel  intenfioni,  vel  remif- 
fioni,  prout  res  poftulavcrit,  literarum  appofitione, 
fubdu&ione,  vel  juxta  organorum,  rationem  profpe- 
xerunt  ;  fed  et  ne  quid  deiicatuh'3  auribus  ingratum,  ne 
quid  horridum,  aut  «^¥?«vov,  reperiatur,  effecerunt. 

Hoc  in  genere  eft,  quod  nufpiam  in  verbo  aliquo,  ge¬ 
nuine  apud  Arabes  originis,  concurrunt,  non  mterce- 
dente  vocalis  alicujus  motione  confonantes,  cum  v*i 
tres,  vel  plures,  aliis  in  linguis  frequenter  collidantur. 

Immo  neque,  fi  adfint,  quss  afperitati  remedio  fint.  vo- 
cales,  quasiibet  temere  tamen  committnnt  confonantes; 
fed  ita  rei  natura  poftulat,  ut  concurrere  debeant  ilia, 
quaj  fe  invicem,  fine  afperitatis  induCtione  confequi,  et 
inter  fe  connedi  non  poflint ;  illi  vel  fitus,  vel  literu- 
rum  mntatione,  eas  abjiciendo,  inferendo,  emoliiendo, 
aliifve  quibus  poffent  modis,  remedia  quae  runt;  adeo 
ab  omni,  quod  vel  abfonuni,  vel  diffonum  eft,  abhorrent. 

Quod  fi  nobis  fecus  videntur,  et  afperius  fonare  ab  A- 
rabibus  prolata,  illud  auribus  noftris,  et  ufui,  non  lin¬ 
gua  imputandum,  nec  mollius  illis  fonare  noftra,  quarn 
torum  nobis  cenfendum.  Quin  et  gutturalium,  -quae 
nobis  maxima  afperitatis  cauia  videntur,  abfentiam,  ut 
magnum  in  lingua  Grseca  defeCtum,  arguuiit  Arabes.” 

The  learned  Dr  Hunt,  late  proteffor  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  languages  at  Oxford,  is  of  the  fame,  opi* 
nion  with  the  very  learned  prelate,  p^rt  of  whole  01a- 
3  S  2  tio» 
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Arabic  tion  we  have  transcribed  above,  with  refpe£t  to  the 
■Language.^  ^Kcacy  ant]  elegance  of  the  Arabian  language 

*  “  Nufquam,  mihi  credite,  (inquit  ille)  auribus  magia 
parcitnr  quam  in  Arabia;  nulla  lingua  a  x*M?ovtuf  alie- 
nior  quam  Arabica.  Quamquatn  enim  nonnullae  ejua 
literse  minus  fortafie  fuaviter,  immo  durius  etiam  fo- 
nuerint,  ita  tamen  Arabes  eas  temperarunt  cum  lenibus, 
duras  cum  moHibus,  graves  cum  acutis  mifcendo,  voces 
inde  non  minus  auribus  jucundse,  quam  pronunciatu  fa- 
ciles  confecerint,  totique  fermoni  miram  fonorum  tarn 
dulcedinem  quam  varietatem  addiderint.  Quod  qui- 
dem  orationis  modulandae  ftudium  in  Corano  adeo  ma- 
nifeftum  eft,  ut  primi  Iflamifmi  oppugnatores  eum  li- 
brum  mv.gica  ideo  arte  fcriptum  dixerint.  Non  auri¬ 
bus  tantum  gratus  eft  Arabifmus,  fed  et  anirni  con- 
ceptibus  exprimendis  aptus,  fonos  fuos  fententiis  temper 
accommodans,  et  felici  verborum  jundtura  eorum  natu- 
ram  depingen8.,> 

To  thefe  we  might  add  quotations  from  Erpenius’s 
oration  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  from  Golius,  Schultens, 
Hottinger,  Bochart,  and  oir  William  Jones  ;  befides 
a  whole  cloud  of  oriental  witnefles,  whofe  extrava¬ 
gant  encomiums  would  rather  aitonifh  than  edify  the 
far  greater  part  of  our  readers.  Thefe  panegyrics  may 
perhaps  be  in  fome  meafure  hyperbolical ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  we  believe  them  pretty  well  founded.  At  the 
fame  time  we  are  convinced  that  the  Arabic,  how¬ 
ever  melodious  in  the  ears  of  a  native,  founds  harfh  and 
unharmonious  in  that  of  a  European. 

57  When  we  confider  the  riehnefs  and  variety  of  the 
Difficulty  Arabic  tongue,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  to  ae- 
ariS™"1}? ftV!'re  a  tolerable  degree  of  (kill  in  its  idioms,  is  a  more 
knowledge  difficult  talk  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  at  leaft  fome 
©fit,  people  who  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  L\tin,  and  like  wife  of  the  more  falhion- 
able  modern  languages,  with  facility  enough,  have 
found  it  fo.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  two  claftes 
of  men  who,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  handfomely  dif- 
penfe  with  the  knowledge  of  that  alinoft  univerfal 
tongue  :  the  gentleman,  who  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
political  tranfadtions  of  the  moil  refpedtahle  mercan¬ 
tile  company  upon  earth,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  divine,  who  applies  himfelf  to  invefti- 
gate  the  true  purport  of  the  facred  oracles  :  without 
this,  the  former  will  often  find  himfelf  embarrafied  in 
both  his  civil  and  mercantile  negociations  ;  and  the 
latter  will  often  grope  in  the  dark,  when  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  that  tongue  would  make  all  fun* 
fhine  around  him. 

Bochart,  Hottinger,  Schultens,  Pocock,  Hunt, 
and  Robertfon,  &c.  have  taken  wonderful  pains,  and 
lavifhed  a  prcfufion  of  learning,  in  proving  the  affinity 
and  dialectical  cognation  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  Much  of  this  labour,  we  think,  might  have 
been  fpared.  We  prefume  to  affirm,  that  no  perfon 
tolerably  verfed  in  both  languages  can  read  a  iingle 
paragraph  of  the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  New  Ttfta- 
inent,  or  indeed  of  the  Koran  iifelf,  without  being 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  pofition  :  it  is  but  ftrip- 
ping  the  latter  of  its  adventitious  frippery,  and  the 
kindred  features  will  immediately  appear. 

Ihe  learned  profeffors  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
were  the  firft  who  entered  upon  the  career  of  Arabian 
learning.  To  them  the  European,  ftudents  are  prin- 
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cipally  indebted  for  what  knowledge  of  that  language  ChaHctn 
they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  attain.  Though  fe- 
veral  Italians  have  contributed  their  endeavours,  yet  r_  j 
the  fruit  of  their  labours  has  been  rendered  almoft  ufe- 
lcfs  by  more  commodious  and  more  accurate  works 
printed  in  Holland. 

The  p  ilm  of  glory,  in  this  branch  of  literature,  19 
due  to  Golius,  whofe  works  are  equally  profound  and 
elegant;  fo  perfpicuous  in  method,  that  they  may  al¬ 
ways  be  confulted  without  fatigue,  and  read  without 
languor.  Erpenius’s  excellent  grammar,  and  his  me* 
morable  didtinnary,  will  enable  the  ftudent  to  explain 
the  hiftory  of  Taimur  by  Ibni  irabjhah .  If  he  has  once 
mattered  that  fubiime  work,  he  will  under ftand  the 
learned  Arabic  better  than  moft  of  the  Khatabs  of 
Conttantinople  or  of  Mecca, 

The  Arabian  language,  however,  notwithftanding 
all  its  boafted  perfedtions,  has  undoubtedly  fhared  the 
fate  of  other  living  languages  ;  it  has  gradually  under¬ 
gone  fuch  confiderable  alterations,  that  the  Arabic 
fpoke  and  written  in  the  age  of  Mohammed  may  be 
now  regarded  a3  a  dea  l  language  :  it  is  indeed  fo 
widely  different  from  the  modern  language  of  Arabia, 
that  it  is  taught  and  ftulied  in  the  college  of  Mecca 
jutt  as  the  Latin  is  at  Rome. 

The  dialed  of  the  Highlands  of  Yemen  is  faid  to 
have  the  neareft  analogy  to  the  language  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran.  becaufe  thefe  Highlanders  have  little  intercourfe 
with  ttrangers.  The  old  Arabic  is  through  all  the 
Eaft,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe,  a  learned  tongue, 
taught  in  colleges,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  per- 
ufal  of  the  belt  authors. 

“  Ut  folia  in  fylvts  pronos  mutantur  in  annosf  &c.” 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Chaldean ,  Phoenician ,  Ethio¬ 
pian  or  Abyffinian ,  and  Egyptian  Languages . 

As  there  is  a  very  ftridt  connexion  and  dialedti-  Connedtioa 
cal  analogy  among  thefe  languages,  we  have  arranged  of  the 
them  all  under  one  fedtion  ;  efpecially  fince  what  is  Chaldean, 
obferved  relating  to  one  of  them  may,  without  the  £h®mciatV 
kail  {training,  be  extended  to  them  all.  We  (hall  begin  an^Egyp. 
with  the  Chaldaic.  tian  lan- 

The  Chaldeans,  or  Chattdim,  as  they  are  alw?.ysgaa&es 
called  in  Scripture,  were  the  defcendant9  of  Chefed 
the  fon  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham.  The  de- 
feendants  of  this  patriarch  drove  the  Cufhim  or  Ara¬ 
bians  out  of  Babylonia,  and  poffefled  themfelves  of 
that  country  at  a  very  early  period.  As  thefe  Cha^ 
fidim  or  Chaldeans  were  the  pofterity  of  Nahor,  the 
defee ndant  of  Hebcr,  they  undoubtedly  fpoke  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Hebrew  tongue  as  well  as  the  other  branches 
of  that  family.  But  being  an  ingenious  inventive 
people,  theyfeem  to  have  poliftied  their  language  with 
much  caie  and  delicacy  of  tafte* 

The  only  genuine  remains  of  the  ancient  Chaldaic 
language  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;, 
and  thofe  are  contained  in  268  verfes,  of  which  we 
have  200  in  Daniel,  reaching  from  verfe  4th  chapter 
2d  to  chapter  8th  exclufive  ;  in  Ezra  67,  in  chapter 
4th,  17  verfes;  chapter  5th,  the  fame  number;, 
chapter  6th,  18  verfes;  and  in  chapter  7th,  15; 
in  Jeremiah,  chapter  10th,  there  is  extant  only  one 
verfe.  From  thefe  fragments,  compared  with  the  He¬ 
brew 
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Chaldean  brew,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  difference  between 
Lan^nage,  jaBgUage  and  the  Chaldaic  is  fcarce  equal  to  that 
,  c‘  i  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialed  of  the  Greek. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  form  of  the  mod 
'ancient  Chal  laic  letters,  it  is  generally  knovvn  that 
the  beautiful  fqu  \re  chara&ers,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  began  to  be  written  after  the  age  of  Ezri, 
were  current  among  them  at  an  era  prior  to  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity.  Thofs  elegant  chara&crs  were 
probably  the  invention  of  the  Chaldean  academies, 
which  were  eftshhfiied  in  various  ptirts  of  that  exten- 
59  five  and  fertile  country. 

Chaldean  The  Chaldean  declenfions  and  conjugations  differ 
to  little  from  the  Hebrew  modifications,  that  it  would 
Hebrew!  ke  almo^  fuperfluous  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  fec- 
tion.  The  mod  effectual  way  to  acquire  an  idea  of 
the  ancient  Chaldaic,  is  to  decompound  the  names 
confeffedly  of  that  dialed,  which  occur  in  many  places 
of  Scripture.  By  this  method  of  proceeding,  its 
beautiful  ftru&ure  and  expreffive  energy  will  be  rea¬ 
dily  comprehended  even  by  the  molt  illiterate  claffes 
of  our  readers.  At  the  fame  time,  we  muff  obferve, 
that  the  Chaldaic  and  ancient  Syriac  bore  fo  near  a 
refemblance  to  each  other,  that  they  have  generally 
been  claffed  under  one  head. 

The  fir  ft  Chaldaic  word  that  occurs  in  the  Old 
Teftament  is  bara  “  creavit ”.  This  word  has  all  along 
been  afiigned  to  the  language  under  confideration ;  for 
what  reafon,  we  confefs  we  are  not  able  to  difeover. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  now  loft. 
The  words  bar,  “a  fon,”and  bara  "creavit”  (rather flk 
evit),  may  probably  be  of  that  number.  Another  Scrip¬ 
ture  word  which  is  often  quoted,  and  always  aferibed 
either  to  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic,  is  igar  or  jegar  fa- 
kadutha ,  which  fignifies  “  a  monument  of  witneffes.” 
Every  body  knows,  that  when  Jacob  and  Laban  made 
their  compaft,  the  latter  denominated  the  heap  of 
ftones  reared  upon  that  occaiion  in  this  manner;  while 
the  former  called  it  Galecd ,  as  we  now  write  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it.  This  pronunciation,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  us  altogether  genuine.  The  word  is  pro¬ 
bably  compounded  of  gal,  cumulus,  “  a  heap,”  and 
chad,  aetern  it  as ,  fee  ul um ,  “  eternity,  an  age:”  fo  that 
Tyba  gal  chad,  or  galaad  as  it  came  to  be  written  after¬ 
wards,  fignined  an  4<  everlafting  heap.”  Laban  then 
had  refpedt  to  the  end  for  which  the  monument  was 
erected  ;  but  Jacob  alluded  to  its  duration.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  upon  this  and  every  other  occafion, 
when  Chaldaic  words  are  mentioned,  that  a,  a ,  was  a 
favourite  letter  both  with  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans. 
We  may  likewife  obferve,  that  the  fame  people  always 
changed  the  Hebrew  Jhin  into  n  thau ,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  ferpentine  found  of  that  confonant. 

The  Chaldaic  names  of  gods,  men,  places,  &c.  which 
occur  in  Scripture,  appear  to  be  no  other  than  He¬ 
brew  polifhed  and  improved.  Bt 7,  Belus  in  Latin,  is 
evidently  bya  Baal,  or  we  think  rather  by-n  BecheL  The 
Phoenicians,  and  fometimes  the  Hebrews,  ufed  it  to 
fignify  the  moji  high.  The  Chaldeans  ufed  their  word 
Bel  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  becaufe  this  word  ori¬ 
ginally  imported  the  High  One ,  they  dignified  their  firft 
monarch  with  that  name.  They  denominated  their 
capital  city  Ba-Bel,  which  impoits  the  temple  of  Bel, 
and  afterwards  Babylon ,  which  intimates  the  abode  or 
dwelling  of  our  lord  the  fun ,  Ncbo.  was  a  name  of  the 
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moon  among  the  Babylonians,  derived  from  the  He-  Chaldean 
brew  una,  nabah ,  vatkinarl,  “  to  prophecy.”  Azer  wa8^n^3Se> 
the  planet  Mars,  from  UWi  Azer  or  Ezur,  accinxit,  "  to  &c‘  r 
gird,”  alluding  to  the  girding  on  of  arms.  Ahad  was 
an  A  (Tyrian  name  of  the  fun*,  a  word  deduced  from*  Merob. 
the  Hebrew  ahud ,  unus,  one.”  JUetzar  was  ths'j^' 

name  of  an  Arabian  idolj,  which  often  occurs  in  the 
compofition  of  Babylonian  names.  In  Arabic  '*  fig-  Hi  ft,  Arab. 
nifies  an  eagle  :  we  think,  however,  that  the  word  is 
the  Hebrew  W  natzar ,  cujlodivit ,  fervavit ,  “  to  keep, 
to  preferve.”  To  thefe  names  of  deities  many  more 
might  be  added,  which  the  nature  of  our  defign  will 
not  allow  us  to  mention. 

Almoft  all  the  Chaldean  proper  names  which  occur 
either  in  facred  or  prophane  hiftory  are  evidently  of 
Hebrew  original,  or  cognate  with  that  language.  We 
fhall  fubjoin  a  few  examples :  Nalonaffar  is  evidently 
compounded  of  blabo  and  nazur ,  both  Hebrew  words. 
Nabopollazar  is  made  up  of  Nabo-Pul,  the  fame  with 
Bel,  and  Azer  or  Azor ,  above  explained.  Belefis  is  made 
up  of  Bel  and  EJJoa ,  44  lire.”  Nebuchadnezzar, 

Belfhazzar,  Beltiihazzar,  Nerigliffar,  Nebuzaradan, 

Rabmag,  Rabfaris,  Nergal  Sharezer,  Rabfhakeh,  E- 
zarhaddon,  Merodach,  Evil  Merodach,  and  number- 
lefs  others,  are  fo  manifediy  reducible  to  Hebrew  vo¬ 
cables,  when  decompounded,  that  the  oriental  fcholar 
will  readily  diftinguifii  them. 

Names  of  places  in  the  Chaldaic  are  likewife  fo  near¬ 
ly  Hebrew,  that  nothing  but  the  diale&ical  tone  fepa- 
rates  them.  Thus  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  is  adlually 
light,  that  city  being  facred  to  the  fun  ;  Sippora  is 
plainly  the  Hebrew  word  Zipporah ;  Carchemtjh ,  a  city 
on  the  Euphrates,  is  evidently  compounded  of  Kir  or 
Kar  “  a  city,”  and  Chemojh ,  a  name  of  the  fun.  In 
fhort,  every  Chaldean  or  old  Syrian  word  now  extant,, 
without  any  difficulty,  bewray  their  Hebrew  original. 

As  for  their  diale&ical  differences,  thefe  we  remit  to 
the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  grammars  and  lexicons.  & 

We  now  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  Phce- Phoenician* 
nician  language,  which  is  known  to  have  been  that  ofhnguagc 
the  ancient  Canaanites.  That  this  was  one  of  thederivea 
original  dialers,  and  confequently  a  cognate  of  the 
Hebrew,  is  liniverfally  acknowledged.  Inflead  there¬ 
fore  of  endeavouring  to  prove  this  pofition,  we  may 
refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of  the  learned  Mr  Bo- 
chart,  where  that  author  has  in  a  manner  demonftrated 
this  point,  by  deriving  almoft  all  the  names  of  the 
Phoenician  colonies  from  the  Hebrew,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  dialed  of  thofe  people  was  clofeiy 
connedted  with  that  tongue,  St  Auguftine,  de  Civi - 
tate  Dei,  has  obferved,  that  even  in  his-  time  many  of 
the  vulgar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  Hip¬ 
po  fpoke  a  dialed  of  the  old  Punic  which  nearly  re- 
fembled  the  Hebrew.  Procopius,  de  bello  Goth .  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  there  exifted  even  in  his  days  in  Africa 
a  pillar  with  this  inferiptiom  in  Hebrew,  “  We  flee 
from  the  face  of  Jofhua  the  robber,  the  fon  of  Nun.” 

The  names  of  all  the  ancient  cities  built  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  are  eafily  reducible 
to  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Carthaginian  names  of 
perfons  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftory, 
fuch  as  Himilco,  Hamilcar,  Afdrubal.  Hannibal,  Han- 
no.  Dido,  Anna  or  Hannah,  Sophonifba,  Gifgo,  Ma* 
harbal,  Adherbal,  &c.  all  breathe  a  Hebrew,  extrac¬ 
tion. 

The 
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Arabic  tion  we  have  tranfcribed  above,  with  refpe&  to  the 
■Language.^  delicacy  anij  elegance  of  the  Arabian  language 
U“‘’~v  '  “  Nufquam,  raihi  credite,  (inquit  ille)  auribus  magis 

parcitur  quam  in  Arabia;  nulla  lingua  a  alie- 

nior  quam  Arabica.  Quamquatn  enim  nonnullae  ejus 
literse  minus  fortaik  fuaviter,  immo  durius  etiam  fo- 
nuerint,  ita  tamen  Arabes  eas  temperarunt  cum  lenibus, 
duras  cum  moHibus,  graves  cum  acutis  mifcendo,  voces 
inde  non  minus  auribus  jucundae,  quam  pronunciatu  fa- 
ciles  confecerint,  totique  fermoni  miram  fonorum  tarn 
dulcedinem  quam  varietatem  addiderint.  Quod  qui- 
dem  orationis  modulandas  ftudium  in  Corano  adeo  ma- 
nifeftum  eft,  ut  primi  Ifkmifmi  oppugnatores  eum  li- 
brum  m?.gica  ideo  arte  fcriptum  dixerint.  Non  auri¬ 
bus  tantum  gratus  eft  Arabifmus,  fed  et  anirni  con- 
ceptibus  exprimendis  aptus,  fonoa  fuoa  fententiis  Temper 
accommodans,  et  felici  verborum  jun&ura  eorum  natu- 
ram  depu^as.” 

To  thefe  we  might  add  quotations  from  Erpenius’s 
oration  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  from  Golius,  Schultens, 
Hottinger,  Bochart,  and  oir  William  Jones ;  befides 
a  whole  cloud  of  oriental  witneffes,  whofe  extrava¬ 
gant  encomiums  would  rather  ailonifh  than  edify  the 
far  greater  part  of  our  readers.  Thefe  panegyrics  may 
perhaps  be  in  fome  meafure  hyperbolical ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  we  believe  them  pretty  well  founded.  At  the 
fame  time  we  are  convinced  that  the  Arabic,  how¬ 
ever  melodious  in  the  ears  of  a  native,  founds  harfh  and 
unharmonious  in  that  of  a  European. 

57  When  we  confider  the  rielmefs  and  variety  of  the 
Difficulty  Arabic  tongue,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  to  ac- 
^thorou^lf  a  tolerable  degree  of  fkill  in  its  idioms,  is  a  more 
knowledge  difficult  talk  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  at  lead  fome 
©lit  people  who  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  likewife  of  the  more  faffiion- 
able  modern  languages,  with  facility  enough,  have 
found  it  fo.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  two  claffes 
of  men  who,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  handfomely  dif- 
penfe  with  the  knowledge  of  that  alinoft  univerfal 
tongue  :  the  gentleman,  who  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
political  tranfa&ions  of  the  moft  refpedtable  mercan¬ 
tile  company  upon  earth,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  divine,  who  applies  himfelf  to  invefti- 
gate  the  true  purport  of  the  facred  oracles  :  without 
this,  the  former  will  often  find  himftlf  embarraffed  in 
both  his  civil  and  mercantile  negociations ;  and  the 
latter  will  often  grope  in  the  dark,  when  a  moderate 
acquaintance  wich  that  tongue  would  make  all  fun- 
ftiine  around  him. 

Bochart,  Hottinger,  Schultens,  Pocock,  Hunt, 
and  Robertfon,  &c.  have  taken  wonderful  pains,  and 
lavifhed  a  profufion  of  learning,  in  proving  the  affinity 
and  dialectical  cognation  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  Much  of  this  labour,  we  think,  might  have 
been  fpared.  We  prefume  to  affirm,  that  no  perfon 
tolerably  verfed  in  both  languages  can  read  a  iingle 
paragraph  of  the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  New  Ttfta- 
inent,  or  indeed  of  the  Koran  itfelf,  without  being 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  pofition  :  it  is  but  ftrip- 
ping  the  latter  of  its  adventitious  frippery,  and  the 
kindred  features  will  immediately  appear. 

Ihe  learned  profeffors  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
were  the  firft  who  entered  upon  the  career  of  Arabian 
learning.  To  them  the  European,  ftudents  are  prin- 
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cipally  indebted  for  what  knowledge  of  that  language  ChaUetn 
they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  attain.  Though  fe- 
veral  Italians  have  contributed  their  endeavours,  yet  *  / 

the  fruit  of  their  labours  has  been  rendered  almoft  ufe- 
lcfs  by  more  commodious  and  more  accurate  works 
printed  in  Holland. 

The  palm  of  glory,  in  this  branch  of  literature,  is 
due  to  Golius,  whofe  works  are  equally  profound  and 
elegant;  fo  perfpicuous  in  method,  that  they  may  al¬ 
ways  be  confulted  without  fatigue,  and  read  without 
languor.  Erpenius’s  excellent  grammar,  and  his  me¬ 
morable  di&ionary,  will  enable  the  ftudent  to  explain 
the  hiftory  of  Taimur  by  Ibni  irabjhah.  If  he  has  once 
maftered  that  fublime  work,  he  will  underftand  the 
learned  Arabic  better  than  moft  of  the  Khatabs  of 
Conftantinople  or  of  Mecca. 

The  Arabian  language,  however,  notwithftanding 
all  its  boafted  perfections,  has  undoubtedly  fhared  the 
fate  of  other  living  languages  ;  it  has  gradually  under¬ 
gone  fuch  confiderable  alterations,  that  the  Arabic 
fpoke  and  v/ritten  in  the  age  of  Mohammed  may  be 
now  regarded  as  a  dea  1  language :  it  is  indeed  fo 
widely  different  from  the  modern  language  of  Arabia, 
that  it  is  taught  and  ftu  lied  in  the  college  of  Mecca 
juft  as  the  Latin  is  at  Rome. 

Tne  dialeCt  of  the  Highlands  of  Yemen  i3  faid  to 
have  the  neareft  analogy  to  the  language  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  becaufe  thefe  Highlanders  have  little  intercourfe 
with  ft  rangers.  The  old  Arabic  is  through  all  the 
Eaft,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe,  a  learned  tongue, 
taught  in  colleges,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  per- 
ufal  of  the  belt  authors. 

“  Ut  folia  in  fylvis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos ,  &c.” 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Chaldean ,  Phoenician ,  Ethio¬ 
pian  or  Ahyffmian ,  and  Egyptian  Languages. 

As  there  is  a  very  ftri&  connexion  and  diale6tl-  Conne^ftiow 
cal  analogy  among  thefe  languages,  we  have  arranged  of  the 
them  all  under  one  feClion  ;  efpecially  fince  what  is  Chaldean, 
obferved  relating  to  one  of  them  may,  without  the 
kail  ftraining,  be  extended  to  them  all.  We  fhall  begin  aad^gyp- 
with  the  Chaldaic.  tian  Ian. 

The  Chaldeans,  or  Chafidim,  as  they  are  always gua&e* 
called  in  Scripture,  were  the  defendants  of  Chefed 
the  fon  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham.  The  de¬ 
fendants  of  this  patriarch  drove  the  Cuffiim  or  Ara¬ 
bians  out  of  Babylonia,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of 
that  country  at  a  very  early  period.  As  thefe  Cha~ 
fidim  or  Chaldeans  were  the  pofterity  of  Nahor,  the' 
defendant  of  Heber,  they  undoubtedly  fpoke  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Hebrew  tongue  as  well  as  the  other  branches 
of  that  family.  But  being  an  ingenious  inventive 
people,  they  feem  to  have  polifhed  their  language,  with 
much  caie  and  delicacy  of  tafte. 

The  only  genuine  remains  of  the  ancient  Chaldaic 
language  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ; 
and  thofe  are  contained  in  268  verfes,  of  which  we 
have  200  in  Daniel,  reaching  from  verfe  4th  chapter 
2d  to  chapter  8th  exclufive  ;  in  Ezra  67,  in  chapter 
4th,  17  verfes ;  chapter  5th,  the  fame  number 
chapter  6th,  18  verfes;.  and  in  chapter  7th,  15; 
in  Jeremiah,  chapter  10th,  there  is  extant  only  one 
verfe.  Erom  thefe  fragments,  compared  with  the  He¬ 
brew 
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Chaldean  brew,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  difference  between 
Lan^ca^e*  that  language  and  the  Chaldaic  is  fcarce  equal  to  that 
u  *  j  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialedb  of  the  Greek. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  form  of  the  moft 
'ancient  Chal  laic  letters,  it  13  generally  kno^vn  that 
the  beautiful  fquare  chara&ets,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  began  to  he  written  after  the  age  of  Ezra, 
were  current  among  them  at  an  era  prior  to  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity.  Thofs  elegant  charadlcrs  were 
probably  the  invention  of  the  Chaldean  academies, 
which  were  eftahhfiied  in  various  parts  of  that  exten- 
59  five  and  fertile  country. 

Chaldean  The  Chaldean  declenfions  and  conjugations  differ 
trfm\ihc*C **°  ^tl*c  ^r0rn  l*'e  -^e^rew  modifications,  that  it  would 
Hebrew.  be  fupcrfiuous  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  fec- 

tion.  The  moft  effectual  way  to  acquire  an  idea  of 
the  ancient  Chaldaic,  is  to  decompound  the  names 
confcffedly  of  that  dialed!,  which  occur  in  many  places 
of  Scripture.  By  this  method  of  proceeding,  its 
beautiful  ftrlifture  and  expreffivc  energy  will  be  rea- 
dily  comprehended  even  by  the  moll  illiterate  claffes 
of  our  readers.  At  the  fame  time,  we  mull  obferve, 
that  the  Chaldaic  and  ancient  Syriac  bore  fo  near  a 
refemblance  to  each  other,  that  they  have  generally 
been  claffed  under  one  head. 

The  firft  Chaldaic  word  that  occurs  in  the  Old 
Teftament  is  bara  “  creavit ”.  This  word  has  all  along 
been  afiigned  to  the  language  under  confidcration ;  for 
what  reafon,  we  confefs  we  are  not  able  to  difeover. 
The  gieateft  part  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  now  loft. 
The  words  bar ,  “a  fon,”and  bara  “ creavit ,”  (rather Jilt - 
avit),  may  probably  be  of  that  number.  Another  Scrip¬ 
ture  word  which  is  often  quoted,  and  always  aferihed 
either  to  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic,  is  igar  or  jegar  fa - 
hadutha ,  which  fignifies  “  a  monument  of  witneffes.” 
Every  body  knows,  that  when  Jacob  and  Laban  made 
their  compad!,  the  latter  denominated  the  heap  of 
if  ones  reared  upon  that  occaiion  in  this  manner;  while 
the  former  called  it  Galecd ,  as  we  now  write  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it.  This  pronunciation,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  us  altogether  genuine.  The  word  is  pro¬ 
bably  compounded  of  bs  gal,  cumulus ,  “  a  heap,”  and 
chad,  aiernitas , fseulum,  “  eternity,  an  age:”  fo  that 
gal  chad,  or  galaad  as  it  came  to  be  written  after¬ 
wards,  fignified  an  “  everlafting  heap.”  Laban  then 
had  refped!  to  the  end  for  which  the  monument  was 
eredfed  ;  but  Jacob  alluded  to  its  duration.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  upon  this  and  every  other  occafion, 
when  Chaldaic  words  are  mentioned,  that  k,  a,  was  a 
favourite  letter  both  with  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans. 
We  may  likewife  obferve,  that  the  fame  people  always 
changed  the  Hebrew  ^  Jhin  into  n  thau ,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Terpentine  found  of  that  confonant. 
h  60  The  Chaldaic  names  of  gods,  men,  places,  &c.  which 
siamcspure  0CCUr  *n  Scripture,  appear  to  be  no  other  ihan  He- 
Hebrew.  brew  polifhed  and  improved.  Bel,  Belus  in  Latin,  is 
evidently  byn  Baal ,  or  we  think  rather  Vy-n  Bechel,  The 
Phoenicians,  and  fometimes  the  Hebrews,  ufed  it  to 
fignify  the  mojl  high .  The  Chaldeans  ufed  their  word 
Bel  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  bccaufe  this  word  ori¬ 
ginally  imported  the  High  One ,  they  dignified  their  firft 
monarch  with  that  name.  They  denominated  their 
capital  city  Ba-Bel,  which  impoits  the  temple  of  Bel, 
and  afterwards  Babylon ,  which  intimates  the  abode  or 
dwelling  of  our  lord  the  fun ♦  Nebn.  was  a  name  of  the 
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moon  among  the  Babylonians,  derived  from  the  He-  Chaldean 
brew  nabah,  vatictnari,  “  to  prophecy. *KAzer  wag 
the  planet  Mars,  from  “V**,  Azer  or  Ezur,  accinxit,  to  ^c‘  ^ 

gird,”  alluding  to  the  girding  on  of  arms.  Ahad  was 
an  A  (Tyrian  name  of  the  fun*,  a  word  deduced  from*  Merob. 
the  Hebrew  W  ahad,  unus,  “  one.”  Netzar  was  the  !jb'  r-c- 23- 
name  of  an  Arabian  idol ^ ,  which  often  occurs  in  the 
compofition  of  Babylonian  names.  In  Arabic  *r  kg- Hip” Arab. 
nifies  an  eagle ;  we  think,  however,  that  the  word  is 
the  Hebrew  W  natzar}  cujlodivit ,  fervavit,  “  to  keep, 
to  prefer ve.”  To  thefe  names  of  deities  many  more 
might  be  added,  which  the  nature  of  our  defign  will 
not  allow  us  to  mention. 

t  Almoft  all  the  Chaldean  proper  names  which  occur 
either  in  facred  or  prophane  hiftory  are  evidently  of 
Hebrew  original,  or  connate  with  that  language.  We 
(hall  fubjoin  a  few  examples :  Nalonajfar  is  evidently 
compounded  of  Nabo  and  nazur,  both  Hebrew  words- 
Nabopo/lazar  is  made  up  of  Nabo- Pul,  the  fame  with 
Bel,  and  Azer  or  Azor ,  above  explained.  Belefis  is  made 
up  of  Bel  and  EJha,  “  fire.”  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Belfhazzar,  Beltilhazzar,  Nerighffar,  Nebuzaradan, 

Rabmag,  Rabfaris,  Nergal  -Sharez-er,  Rabfhakeh,  E- 
zarhaddon,  Merodach,  Evil  Merodach,  and  number- 
lefs  others,  are  fo  manifeftly  reducible  to  Hebrew  vo¬ 
cables,  when  decompounded,  that  the  oriental  fcholar 
will  readily  diftinguifti  them. 

Names  of  places  in  the  Chaldaic  are  likewife  fo  near¬ 
ly  Hebrew,  that  nothing  but  the  dialeftical  tone  fepa- 
rates  them.  Thus  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  is  a&ually 
light,  that  city  being  facred  to  the  fun  ;  Sippora  is 
plainly  the  Hebrew  word  Zipporah  ;  Carchcmijh,  a  city 
on  the  Euphrates,  is  evidently  compounded  of  Kir  or 
Kar  “  a  city,”  and  Chemojh ,  a  name  of  the  fun.  In 
(hort,  every  Chaldean  or  old  Syrian  word  now  extant,, 
without  any  difficulty,  bewray  their  Hebrew  original. 

As  for  their  dialedlical  differences,  thefe  we  remit  to 
the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  grammars  and  lexicons. 

>  We  now  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  Phce-  Phoenician* 
nician  language,  which  is  known  to  have  been  that  ofhnguage 
the  ancient  Canaanites.  That  this  was  one  of  thc^erived 
original  dialers,  and  confequently  a  cognate  of  the(f°m  the 
Hebrew,  is  univerfally  acknowledged.  Inftead  there-1  ebrevv* 
fore  of  endeavouring  to  prove  this  pofition,  we  may 
refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of  the  learned  Mr  Bo- 
chart,  where  that  author  has  in  a  manner  demonftrated 
this  point,  by  deriving  almoft  all  the  names  of  the 
Phoenician  colonies  from  the  Hebrew,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  dialed!  of  thofe  people  was  clofely 
con ne died  with  that  tongue.  St  Auguftine,  de  Cm- 
tate  Dei,  has  obferved,  that  even  in  his  time  many  of 
the  vulgar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  Hip¬ 
po  fpoke  a  dialed!  of  the  old  Punic  which  nearly  re* 
fembled  the  Hebrew.  Procopius,  de  hello  Goth,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  there  exifted  even  in  his  days  in  Africa 
a  pillar  with  this  infeription  in  Hebrew,  “  We  flee 
from  the  face  of  Jolhua  the  robber,  the  fon  of  Nun.” 

The  names  of  ail  the  ancient  cities  built  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  are  eafily  reducible 
to  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Carthaginian  names  of 
perfons  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftory, 
fuch  as  Himilco,  Hamilcar,  Afdrubal,  Hannibal,  Han- 
no.  Dido,  Anna  or  Hannah,  Sophonjfba,  Gifgo,  Ma- 
harbal,  Adherbal,  &c.  all  breathe  a  Hebrew,  extrac¬ 
tion. 

The 
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Chaldean  The  Greeks  borrowed  a  great  part  of  their  retigious 
Language,  worfhip  from  the  people  of  whofe  language  we  are 
,  treating  ;  of  confequence,  the  names  of  mod  of  their 

gods  are  Phoenician.  Almoft  every  one  of  thefe  is 
actually  Hebrew,  as  might  eafily  be  fhown.  The 
names  of  perfons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Sanchoniathon,  preferved  by  Eufebius,  are 
all  of  Hebrew  complexion.  The  names  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  feriptures  of  places  which  belonged  to  the 
Canaanites  prior  to  the  invafion  of  the  Israelites  under 
Jofhua,  are  as  much  Hebrew  as  thofe  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  fubftituted  in  their  ftead.  The  Punic  feene 
in  Plautus  has  been  anaiyfed  by  Bochart  and  feveral 
other  learned  men,  by  whom  the  language  has  been 
clearly  proved  to  be  deduced  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
fome  diaiedical  variations. 

Theifland  of  Malta  (Melita  now)  was  inhabited  by 
a  colony  of  Phoenicians  many  ages  before  the  Moors 
took  pofieffion  of  it.  Among  the  vulg  tr  of  that  ifland 
many  Punic  vocables  are  current  to  this  day,  all  which 
may  be  readily  traced  up  to  the  Hebrew  fountain.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  many  inferiptions  on  Hones,  coins, 
medals,  &c.  which  are  certainly  Phoenician,  an  las  cer¬ 
tainly  of  Hebrew  extradion,  We  have  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  thefe  few  hints  without  purfuing  them  to  any 
great  length,  as  we  deemed  it  unneceffary  to  dwell  long 
on  a  point  fo  hackneyed  and  fo  generally  acknovv- 
6 1  ledged. 

^Origin  of  Before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the  ancient  language 
the  £thio-  0f  the  Ethiopians,  we  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  hazard 
a  few  ftridnres  on  the  origin  of  that  ancient  nation. 
If  we  can  once  fettle  that  fingle  point,  the  difeovery 
will  open  an  avenue  to  their  primitive  dialed,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  about  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  difcufiion. 

In  our  Section  concerning  the  Hebrew  language,  we 
were  led  often  to  mention  the  patriarch  Cufh  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Ham.  The  pofterity  of  this  family-chief,  un¬ 
der  his  fon  Nimrod,  pofiefied  themfelves  of  Shinar,  af¬ 
terwards  denominated  Chaldea .  Thefe  were  probably 
the  Arabians  whofe  kings  (according  to  Eufebius, 
Africanus,  and  other  ancient  chronologers)  reigned  in 
Babylon  during  feveral  fuccefiive  generations.  Thofe 
were  the  Cufhim  or  Cufhites*  whom  the  learned  Mr 
Bryant  has  conducted  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
and  to  whofe  induftry  and  ingenuity  he  has  aferibed 
almoil  all  the  inventions,  arts,  fciences,  laws,  policy, 
religions,  & c.  which  diftingnifhed  mankind  in  the  ear- 
lieft  ages. 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  pofterity  of  Chafid  or  Che- 
fed,  called  Chafdim  or  Chajtdim  in  the  eaft,  and  Chal¬ 
deans  in  the  weft,  drove  out  the  Cufhim,  and  feized 
upon  their  country.  The  Cufhim  retired  weftward, 
and  fpread  themfelves  over  that  part  of  Arabia  fitua- 
ted  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  Thty  probably  exten  led 
themfelves  over  all  the  eaftern  part  of  that  peninfula 
from  the  fea  to  the  wildernefs  between  Arabia  and  1 
Syria.  Thofe  were  the  Ethiopians  mentioned  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  a  very  unpardonable  inadvertency  of  ourjtranf- 
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Iatora.  Thefe,  then,  we  think,  were  the  primitive  Chaldean 
Cufhim.  #  Language, 

Jofephua  informs  us#,  that  all  the  Afiatics  called  r 

the  Ethiopians  of  Africa  by  the  name  of  Cujhim.  This  *  Antiq. 
denomination  was  not  given  them  without  good  rea  JudAib.u 
fon  :  it  imports  at  leaft,  that  they  deemed  them  thec,7* 
defendants  of  Cufh  ;  it  being  the  conftanc  pradice  of 
the  orientals  in  the  early  ages  to  denominate  nations 
and  tribes  from  the  name  of  their  great  patriarch  or 
founder.  The  name  Cujhim  mnft  then  have  been  given 
to  the  Ethiopians,  from  a  perfuafion  that  they  were 
the  progeny  of  the  fon  of  Ham  who  bore  that  name. 

By  what  route  foever  the  Cufhim  penetrated  into  that 
region  of  Africa  which  was  called  by  their  name,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  Cufh  above  mentioned. 

It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  the  pofterity  of 
Cufh  pofleffd  the  country  of  Shinar  or  Chaldea  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Chafidim 
or  Chaldeans.  Upon  this  cataftrophe,  or  perhaps 
fomewhat  later,  a  colony  from  the  fugitive  Cufhim 
tranfported  themfelves  from  the  fouth  and  fou th  eaft 
coaft  of  Arabia  over  the  fea,  which  lies  between  that 
country  and  Ethiopia.  However  impeded  the  art  of 
navigation  might  be  in  that  age,  the  diftance  was  fo 
fmall  that  they  might  eafily  enough  make  a  voyage 
crofs  that  narrow  fea  in  open  boats,  or  perhaps  in  ca¬ 
noes.  However  that  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  tribes  on  both  fides  of  that  branch 
of  the  fea  were  kindred  nations. 

If,  then,  both  the  northern  and  fouthern  Cufhim 
fprung  from  the  fame  ftock,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  fpoke  the  fame  language.  The  language  of  *3 
the  Babylonian  Cufhim  was  Chaldaic,  and  of  confe- ^ua^e  ori- 
quence  that  of  the  Ethiopian  Cufhim  was  the  fame.ginaily 
We  may  therefore  reft  aflured,  that  whatever  changes  Chaldean, 
the  Ethiopian  dialed  may  have  undergone  in  the 
courfe  of  3000  years,  it  was  originally  either  Chaldaic, 
or  at  leaft  a  branch  of  that  language.  Scaliger  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Ethiopians  call  themfelves  Chal¬ 
deans  ;  and  that,  fays  he,  not  without  reafon,  becaufe 
of  thofe  many  facred  and  profane  books  which  arc 
extant  among  them,  the  moft  elegant  and  molt  beau¬ 
tiful  are  written  in  a  ftyle  near  that  of  the  Chaldean  or 
Affyrian.  Marianus  Vidorius,  who  was  the  tirlt  that 
reduced  the  Ethiopic  tongue  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
tells  us  in  his  Proeemium ,  ((  that  the  Ethiopians  call 
their  tongue  Chaldaic  ;  that  it  fprings  from  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  ;  and  is  very  like  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic:  At  the  fame  time  (he  concludes),  that  this 
language  may  be  eafily  learned  by  thofe  who  are 
mailers  of  the  Hebrew.”  The  learned  Bochart,  and 
Bilhop  Walton  in  his  Proleg.  are  clearly  of  the  fame 
opinion. 

The  vulgar  letters  of  the  Ethiopians,  according  to 
Dio  lorus  Siculua,  were  the  fame  with  the  facred  $  $  ^  3 9 
charaders  of  the  Egyptians  (d).  From  this  account,  Stepb* 
if  the  Si  ilian  may  be  tru  led,  the  facred  letters  of 
thefe  people,  concerning  which  fo  many  wife  conjec- 
2  tures 


(d)  We  find  the  fame  obfervation  confirmed  by  Heliodorus  ( Ethiop .  lib.  x.  p.  476.)  “  The  royal  letters  of 

the  Ethiopians  (fays  he)  were  the  facred  characters  of  the  Egyptians. Cafiiodorus  like  wife  affaires  us, 
c<  That  the  letters  fnferibed  upon  the  Egyptian  obelifks  were  Chaldeans.”  See  Sed.  Shanfcrit . 
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Chaldean  ture9  have  been  formed,  were  a&ually  Chaldaic.  To 
Language,  carry  Qn  this  invcftigation  a  little  farther,  we  may  ob- 
&c>  ferve,  that  Sir  William  Jones  Teems  to  have  proved, 
by  very  plaufible  arguments,  that  the  Shanfcrit  cha- 
ra&ers  were  deduced  from  the  Chkldaic.  This  cir- 
cumftance  affords  a  preemption  that  the  Ethiopian 
Cufhim  were  likewife  concerned  with  the  Egyptians ; 
who,  as  is  remarked  in  the  Se&ion  concerning  the 
Shanfcrit ,  prohably  introduced  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmans  into  Hindoftan.  This  is  advanced  as  a  con- 
jedure  only  ;  and  yet  when  we  confider  the  affinity 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Gentoo  religions, v  we  are 
ftrongly  inclined  to  hope  that  this  furmife  may  one 
day  be  verified  by  undeniable  fads. 

The  original  Ethiopians  were  a  people  highly  civi¬ 
lized  ;  their  laws,  their  inflitutions,  and  efpecially  their 
religion,  were  celebrated  far  and  wide.  Homer  talks 
in  raptures  of  the  piety  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  fends 
his  gods  every  now  and  then  to  revel  12  days  with  that 
devout  people.  The  Sicilian  adduces  a  number  of  ve¬ 
ry  fpecious  arguments  to  prove  that  thefe  two  nations 
^  had  fprung  from  the  fame  flock.  He  mentions  a  fi~ 
Anticntin-  milaricy  of  features,  of  manners,  of  cufloms,  of  laws, 
tercourfe  of  letters,  of  the  fabrication  of  flatues,  of  religion,  as 
evidences  of  the  relation  between  thofe  two  neighbour- 
pans  and  ing  nations.  There  was,  every  body  knows,  a  com- 
Lgyptians.  munion,  as  to  facred  rites,  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Egyptians  ftnt  annually  a  deputation  of  their 

Ipriefts,  furnifhed  with  the  portable  flatues  of  their 
gods,  to  vifit  the  fanes  of  the  devout  Ethiopians. 
Upon  this  occafion,  a  folemn  religious  banquet  was 
prepared,  which  lafled  12  days,  and  of  which  the 
prieffs  of  both  nations  were  partakers.  It  was,  we 
imagine,  a  kind  of  facramental  inftitution,  by  which 
both  parties  publicly  avouched  their  agreement  in  the 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  refpedively.  Thefe  ob¬ 
servations  plainly  fhow,  that  the  moft  ancient  Ethio¬ 
pians  were  a  people  highly  civilized ;  indeed  fo  much, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  at  one  time  contented  to  be 
their  fcholars.  The  tone  of  their  language  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Chaldeans  or  Arabian 
Cufhim,  from  whom  they  were  defeended.  We  know 
not  whether  there  are  any  books  in  the  ancient  Elhi- 
opic  now  extant ;  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  produce 
inflances  of  its  coincidence  with  the  Chaldaic.  Dio* 

|  *  Lib.  9.  genes  Laertius*  informs  us,  that  Thrafyilus,  in  his  ca- 
£461.  talogue  of  the  Looks  compofed  by  Democritus,  men.- 
*  J  u  *  tions  one,  *^1  r& >v  tv  M  if  on  tepw  ypx^pcctTuv,  concerning  the 
facred  letters  in  the  if  and  of  Meroe  (e);  and  another  con¬ 
cerning  the  facred  letters  in  Babylon.  Had  thefe  books 
furvived  the  ravages  of  time,  they  would  in  this  age 
of  refearch  and  curiolity  have  determined  not  only  the 
point  under  our  confideration,  but  the  affinity  of  fa¬ 
cred  rites  among  the  Chaldeans,  Ethiopians,  and  E- 
gyptians. 

We  have  now  ffiown  that  the  Ethiopians  were  a 
colony  of  Cuffiites ;  that  the  Cufhites  were  originally 
fovereigns  of  Shinnr  or  Chaldea,  and  confcquently 
'fpoke  cither  Chaldaic  or  a  dialed  of  that  tongue  ; 
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that  their  colonifts  muft  have  ufed  the  fame  language  ;  Chaldean 
that  the  ancient  Ethiopians  were  a  people  highly  po-  -kan£uage, 
lifhed,  and  celebrated  in  the  mofl  early  ages  on  account  _  ^c<  f 
of  their  virtue  and  piety.  It  has  likewife  appeared, 
that  the  common  letters  of  that  people  were  *the  fa¬ 
cred  chara&ers  of  the  Egyptians.  Thefe  letters,  we 
imagine,  were  the  Cuphite ;  for  which  fee  the  Se&„ 
on  the  Arabic,  When  they  were  difearded,  and  the 
modern  fubftituted  in  their  room,  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  ;  nor  is  it,  we  apprehend,  a  matter  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  We  fhall  therefore  drop  that  part  of  the 
fubjed,  and  refer  our  curious  and  lnqiiifitive  readers 
to  the  very  learned  Job  Ludolf’s(r)  excellent  gram-  6 
mar  and  Didsonary  of  the  Abyffinian  or  Geez  tongue.  Modern  R.- 
where  they  will  find  every  thing  worth  knowing  on  fh!opic 
that  fubjed.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  gratify  our  read- ton*3ues* 
ers  with  a  very  brief  account  of  the  modern  Ethiopia 
or  Abyffinian  tongue  ;  for  which  both  they  and  we 
will  be  obliged  to  James  Bruce,  Efq;  that  learned,  in¬ 
defatigable,  and  adventurous  traveller  ;  who,  by  his 
obfervations  on  that  country,  which  he  made  in  perfon, 
often  at  the  hazard  of  Lis  life,  has  dif covered,  as  it 
were,  a  new  world  both  to  Europe  and  Afia. 

The  moil  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia,  which  we 
fhall  now  call  AbyJJinia  (its  modern  name),  according 
to  that  gentleman,  was  the  Geez,  which  was  fpokea 
by  the  ancient  Cufhite  fhepherds.  This,  we  fhould 
think,  approaches  neareft  to  the  old  Chaldaic.  Upon 
a  revolution  in  that  country,  the  court  refided  many 
yeais  in  the  province  of  Amhara,  where  the  people 
fpoke  a  different  language,  or  at  leafl  a  very  different 
dialed  of  the  fame  language.  During  this  interval, 
the  Geez,  or  language  of  the  fhepherds,  was  dropt, 
and  retained  only  in  writing,  and  as  a  dead  language  : 
the  facred  Scriptures  being  in  that  tongue  only  faved 
it  from  going  into  difufe.  This  tongue  is  exceeding- 
ly  harfh  and  unharmonious.  It  is  full  of  thefe  two 
letters  D  and  T,  in  which  an  accent  is  put  that  nearly 
refembles  flammering.  Confidering  the  fmall  extent 
of  fea  that  divides  this  country  from  Arabia,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  it  has  great  affinity  with  the  Arabic. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  thofe  who  under¬ 
hand  any  other  of  the  oriental  languages ;  and  as  the 
roots  of  many  Hebrew  words  are  only  to  be  found 
here,  it  leans  to  be  abfolutely  nectffary  to  all  thofe 
who  wifh  to  obtain  a  critical  fkill  in  that  language. 

The  Ethiopic  alphabet  confilts  of  26  letters,  each 
of  which,  by  a  virgula  or  point  annexed,  varies  its  Ethi<Sic 
found  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  thofe  26  form  as  it  alphabet, 
were  62  diftind  letters.  At  firft  they  had  but  25  of 
thefe  original  letters,  the  Latin  P  being  wanting  ;  fo 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fubflitute  another  letter  in 
its  place.  Paulus,  for  example,  they  call  Taulus ,  Au - 
lus,  or  Canlus  :  Petros,  they  pronounced  Ketros,  At 
laft  they  fubftituted  T,  and  added  this  to  the  end  of 
their  alphabet ;  giving  it  the  force  of  P,  though  it 
was  really  a  repetition  of  a  charader  rather  than  the 
invention  of  a  new  one.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  20 
others  of  the  nature  of  diphthongs;  but  fome  of  them 

are 


(e)  Where  the  capital  of  Ethiopia  was  fituated. 

(f)  A  very  learned  German;  who  publifhed  a  grammar  and  dldionary  of  the  Geez  in  folio. 
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arc  probably  not  of  the  fame  antiquity  with  the  letter® 
of  the  alphabet,  but  have  been  invented  in  later  times 
,  by  the  feribes  for  convenience. 

The  Amharic,  during  the  long  baniffiment  of  the 
royal  family  in  Shoa,  became  the  language  of  the 
court,  and  feven  new  characters  were  of  neceffity  added 
to  anfwer  the  pronunciation  of  this  new  language  ; 
but  no  book  was  ever  yet  written  in  any  other  lan¬ 
guage  than  Geez.  There  is  an  old  law  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  whoever  fhall  at¬ 
tempt  to  tranflate  the  Holy  Scripture  into  Amharic  or 
any  other  language,  his  throat  (hall  be  cut  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  kill  fheep,  hrs  family  fold  to 
Ha  very,  and  their  houfea  razed  to  the  ground. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubje&,  we  may  obferve,  that 
all  the  ancients,  both  poets  and  hiflorians,  talk  of  a 
double  race  of  Ethiopians  ;  one  in  India,  and  another 
in  Africa.  What  may  have  given  rife  to  this  opinion 
it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover.  Perhaps  the  fwarthy  com¬ 
plexion  of  both  people  may  have  led  them  to  this  fen- 
timent.  Eufchius  indeed  informs  us *,  that  “  a  nu¬ 
merous  colony  of  people  emigrated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  and  croifingthe  ocean,  fixed  their  refidence 
in  the  country  now  called  Ethiopia.,,  For  our  part, 
vc  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  original  E- 
thiopians  tranfported  themfdves  into  India,  and  there 
perhaps  co-operated  with  the  Egyptians  in  digging 
the  excavations  and  framing  the  ftatues,  fome  of 
which  are  dill  to  be  feen  in  that  country,  and  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  another  Section.  The  Greeks 
called  thofe  people  A JEthiopes  we  believe,  from 
their  fun- burnt  countenance  ;  but  indeed  they  were 
-very  little  acquainted  cither  with  the  country  or  its 
inhabitants. 

The  mod  ancient  name  of  Egypt  was  Mizraim,  of 
confequence  the  Arabians  ftill  call  it  Mefri.  It  was 
likewife  diftinguifhed  by  other  names,  fuch  as  Oceana , 
Aeria ,  &c.  It  appears  from  the  facred  hiflotian,  that 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  defendants  of  Mizraim  the 
fecond  fon  of  Ham.  Mizraim  had  feveral  fona,  who, 
according  to  the  Scripture  account,  fettled  refpedtively 
in  that  country.  If  we  trull  to  the  facred  records, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  afeertnining  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Mizraim.  It  will  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  filler  dinle&s  of  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Arabic, 
Chaldaic,  &c. ;  and  this,  to  us,  appears  to  be  the  fad. 
But  the  origin  of  that  people,  their  language,  religion, 
laws,  and  inftitutions,  have  been  fo  warped  and  con¬ 
founded,  both  by  their  own  hiftorians  and  thofe  of 
other  countries,  that  one  is  fcarce  able  to  determine 
what  to  believe  or  what  to  rejed.  Herodotus,  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  moll  other  an¬ 
cient  geographers  and  hiftorians,  are  univerfally  agreed, 
that  Egypt,  at  leall  that  part  of  it  called  Delta,  was 
overflown  by  the  fea,  and  confcquently  uninhabitable 
for  many  centuries  after  the  difperfion  of  mankind. 
When  we  conlider  the  low  fituation  of  the  Delta,  and 
the  violent  current  of  the  tide  from  the  coall  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia  and  Paleftine  towards  that  fhore,  we  would  be 
almoft;  tempted  to  adopt  this  hypothefis  ;  but  the  fa- 
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cred  records  avouch  the  contrary-  According  to  them,  Chaldean 
we  find  Egypt  a  populous,  rich,  and  flourifhing  king-A*an£^e» 
dom,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Abraham.  Had  the  Low- ,  ^  j 

er  Egypt  been  a  pool  of  llagnating  water  at  any 
time  after  the  general  deluge,  we  think  it  could 
not  have  been  drained,  cleared,  cultivated,  and  flock¬ 
ed  with  inhabitants,  fo  early  as  the  days  of  Abra* 
ham. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  is  pofitive  that  the 
Egyptians  $  were  a  colony  of  Ethiopians;  and  this§^‘r3» 
he  endeavours  to  prove  by  the  fimilarity  of  features/^*** 
cuftoms,  laws,  religious  ceremonies,  &c.  between  the 
two  nations.  That  there  was  a  conftant  intercourfe 
of  good  offices  between  thefe  two  branches  of  the 
Hamites,  cannot  be  queftioned;  ;md  that  they  nearly 
refembled  each  other  in  many  refpe&s,  is  too  evident 
to  admit  of  contradiction.  The  excavations,  original¬ 
ly  dug  out  of  the  foiid  rocks  of  porphyry  and  marble, 
in  which  the  natives  refided  before  the  plains  were 
drained,  have  been  obferved  by  a  moll  judicious  tra¬ 
veller  (g)  very  few  years  ago.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
mofl  accurate  and  judicious  travellers  (h  )  who  have 
vifited  that  region  in  modern  times,  are  gener  lly  of 
opinion  that  the  land  has  gained  nothing  on  the  fea 
fince  the  period  when  Herodotus  wrote  his  description 
of  that  country*;  from  which  circumftance  we  may  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  idea  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Delta  is  not  founded  in  fa£l. 

But  even  admitting  that  the  Egyptian  Delta  ha® 
acquired  nothing  from  the  fea  fince  the  age  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  to  the  prefent,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that 
the  region  in  queftion  was  never  overflown  by  that 
element ;  fince  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
large  tra&s  of  land,  certainly  once  covered  with  fea, 
which  have  continued  to  this  day  in  the  very  fame 
fituation  in  which  they  were  2000  years  ago.  We 
leave  the  decifion  of  this  point  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers. 

We  have  already  hinted  our  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  the  Egyptian  language  ;  but  becufe  Egypt  is  ge¬ 
nerally  thought  to  have  been  the  native  land  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  and  becaufe  many  are  of  opinion  that  hiero¬ 
glyph  ical  chara&ers  were  prior  to  alphabetical,  we 
fhall  hazard  a  few  conjedlures  with  refpe&  to  that  fpe- 
cies  of  writing. 

The  end  of  fpeecli,  in  general,  is  to  enable  men  to  Egyptian 
communicate  their  thoughts  and  conceptions  one  tobier^gly- 
anothtr  when  prefent ;  the  ufe  of  writing  is  to  perform 
the  fame  office  when  people  are  at  fo  great  a  diilance 
thut  vocal  founds  cannot  mutually  reach  them.  Hiero¬ 
glyphics  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  to  fupply  this 
c!efe&.  The  moft  ancient  languages  were  every wheie 
full  of  tropes  and  figures  borrowed  from  fenfi  le  ob~ 
je£ls.  As  in  that  ftage  of  foeiety  men  have  not 
learned  to  a  b  ft  rail  and  generalize,  all  their  ideas  are 
borrowed  from  fuch  objects  as  moil  forcibly  flrike 
their  fenfes.  This  circumftance  would  naturally  fug- 
geft  to  favages  the  idea  of  conveying  their  Sentiments 
to  each  other,  when  abfent,  by  delineations  of  corpo¬ 
real  objects.  Thus,  if  a  favage  afked  a  loan  of  his 

I  friend's 


(g)  See  Mr  Bruce’s  Travels,  Vol.  I. 

(h)  Mr  Bruce,  Dr  Shaw,  Bifhop  Pocock,  Savary,  Volney,  Sc c. 
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Chaldean  frienci  s  horfe,  lie  might  find  means  to  have  conveyed 
to  h,m  the  %ure  of  that  animal  J  and  fo  of  others. 

—  T  hs  was  the  very  lowed  fpecies  of  ideal  communica¬ 
tion,  'and  has  been  ftyled  pidure-writing. 

Neeefiity  would  foon  impel  our  favage  correfpond- 
ents  to  fabricate  a  method  more  extenfively  ufeful, 
which  would  likewife  be  fuggefted  by  the  conftant 
nfe  of  the  metaphorical  mode  of  fpcech.  Some  favage 
leader,  more  fagacions  than  the  vulgar  herd,  would 
ohferve  that  certain  fenfible  obje&s  were  fitted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  analogy,  to  reprefent  certain  human 
pafilons,  and  even  fome  abftradt  ideas  ;  and  this  would 
be  readily  enough  adopted  by  the  herd  as  a  new  im¬ 
provement.  In  this  cafe  a  horn  might  be  the  emblem 
of  power,  a  /word  of  bravery ,  a  lion  of  fury,  a  fox  of 
cunning,,  a  fer pent  of  malice.  Sc c.  By  and  by  artificial 
figns  might  be  contrived  to  exprefs  fuch  ideas  as  could 
not  readily  be  denoted  by  bodily  obje&s.  This  might 
be  called  fymbolical  writing.  Such  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Chmefe  charadfera  ;  and  hence  that  prodigious 
number  of  letters  of  which  the  written  language  of 
that  people  is  compofed.  Farther  they  could  notpro- 
ceed,  notwithflanding  their  boafted  inventive  powers  ; 
and  farther,  we  believe,  no  nation  ever  did  proceed, 
who  had  once  upon  a  time  no  other  charaders  but 
hieroglyphical.  The  Mexicans  had  arrived  at  the 
very  lowefl  ftage  of  hieroglyphical  writing,  but  had 
not  taken  one  flep  towards  alphabetical.  The  Hurons 
employ  hieroglyphical  fymbols,  but  never  entertained 
a  fingie  idea  of  alphabetical.  Hieroglyphical  charac¬ 
ters  are  the  images  of  objeds  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  the  organs  of  vihon  ;  alphabetic  are  arbitrary  arti¬ 
ficial  marks  of  found,  accommodated  by  compadi  to 
convey  to  the  mind  the  ideas  of  objeds  by  the  organs 
69  of  hearing.  In  a  word,  we  think  that  there  is  not 
^ete  never  the  leaf!  analogy  between  thefe  two  fpecies  to  condud 
vulgar  from  the  one  the  other:  we  are  therefore  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  hieroglyphical  charaders  were  never  the 
vulgar  channels  of  ideal  conveyance  among  civilized 
people. 

We  know  that  in  this  point  we  differ  from  many 
learned,  judicious,  and  ingenious  writers ;  fome  of 
whom  have  taken  much  pains  to  inveftigate  the  inter¬ 
mediate  flages  through  which  the  fabricators  of  cha¬ 
raders  mull  have  puffed  in  their  progrefs  from  hiero¬ 
glyphical  to  alphabetical  writing.  Thefe  writers  have 
adopted  a  plan  analogous  to  Bifliop  Wilkins’s  projed 
of  an  artificial  language.  In  this  theory,  we  own,  we 
are  led  to  fufped  that  they  fuppofed  all  mankind  were 
once  upon  a  time  J'avages ,  and  were  left  to  hammer 
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and  proverbs.  Hence,  fays  the  Scripture,  to  under-  Chaldean 
ftand  a  proverb,  the  words  of  the  wife,  and  their  dark  La'  Kuage, 
fayings.  I  he  eaftern  fage3  involved  their  maxims  in  ,  &G‘ 

this  enigmatical  drefs  for  feveral  reafons  :  to  fix  the 
attention  of  their  difciples  ;  to  afiift  their  memory  ; 
to  gratify  their  allegorical  tafte;  to  fharpen  their  wit 
and  exercife  their  judgment ;  and  fometimes  perhaps 
to  difpl^y  their  own  acutenefs,  ingenuity,  and  in¬ 
vention. 

It  was  among  the  ancients  an  univerfal  opinion, 
that  the  mofi:  facred  arcana  of  religion,  morality,  and 
the  fublime  fciences,  were  not  to  he  communicated  to 
the  uninitiated  rabble .  For  this  reafon  every  thing  facred 
was  involved  in  allegorical  darknefs. 

Here,  then,  we  ought  to  look  for  the  origin  of 
hieroglyphical  or  pidure-writing  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  eaft.  They  did  not  employ  that  fpe-  But  era- 
cies  of  writing  becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of  alphabe-  pl°yed  to 
tical  charaders,  but  becaufe  they  thought  fit  to  con- "or)c°al. 
ceal  the  mofi  important  heads  of  their  dodriries  under  trines  from 
hieroglyphical  figures.  The  Egyptian  priefls  were  the  unini- 
mofi  celebrated  for  their  jfkill  in  deviling  thofe  emble-  dated  > 
matical  reprefentations ;  but  other  nations  likewife 
employed  them.  We  learn  from  the  fragments  of 
Berofus  the  Chaldean  hiftorian,  preferved  by  Synccllus 
and  Alexander  Polyhiflor,  that  the  walls  of  the  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon  were  covered  all  over  with  thofe 
emblematical  paintings.  Thefe  charaders  were  called 
becaufe  they  were  chiefly  employed  to  reprefent 
facred  objeds  ;  and  yy becaufe  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  carved  or  engraved.  Their  name  points  to  their 
original  ufe.  Inflead  of  purfuing  thefe  obfervations, 
which  the  nature  of  our  defign  will  not  permit,  we 
tnuft.  refer  our  readers  to  Herodotus,  I.  ii.  Diodorus 
Sic.  1.  i.  Stiabo,  1.  xvii.  Plut.  Ifis  and  Ofiris;  and 
among  the  Chriflian  fathers,  to  Clem.  Alex.  Eufeb. 

Praep.  Evang. ;  but  chiefly  to  Horapollo’s  Hierogly- 

Fi*om  this  dedudion  we  would  conclude,  that  this 
fpecies  of  writing  was  an  adventitious  mode  in  Egypt, 
peculiar  to  the  priefls,  and  employed  chiefly  to  exhi¬ 
bit  things  facred ;  and  that  among  all  civilized  people 
it  did  not  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  charaders, 
nor  did  the  ufe  of  the  latter  originate  from  the  former. 

When  alphabetical  letters  were  invented,  if  indeed  And7pofle« 
they  were  a  human  invention,  they  were  antecedent  rior  in 
to  the  other  in  ufe  and  extent.  The  Egyptian  priefls time  ro 
alone  knew  the  true  import  of  thofe  facred  fymbols  ;  ^pba^etica! 
and  communicated  that  knowledge  firft  to  their  own  charaite** 
children  from  generation  to  generation,  then  to  the 


cut  words,  as  well  as  charters  by  neceffity,  ingenni-  initiated,  ‘and  &  of  all  to  he^eeT o  Tnadon' 
ty  expenence,  pradt.ee,  &c.  For  onr  part,  we  have  all  of  whom  were  indeed  initiate  1.  The  hieroglyphic^ 
endeavoured  to  prove,  in  our  feftion  on  the  Hebrew  of  Egypt  were  not  then  the  fymbols  of  any  facred  oc- 
languagc,  that  Jphaoetical  writing  was  an  antediluvian  cult  language  ;  but  figns  invented  by  theViefts  and 
invention  ;  and  we  now  lay  it  down  as  our  opinion,  prophets  or  wife  men,  in  order  to7  reprefent  their 
la  among  a  t  o  e  nations  which  fettled  near  the  deities,  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  their  deities 
centre  of  civilization,  hieroglyphics  were,  comparative-  and  the  myfterious  arcana  of  their  religion,  and  many 
ly,  a  modern  fabrication.  other  circumftance.  relating  to  objeas  of  importance^ 

voted  r  if"  3  8  extravagant,y  de-  which  were  deemed  either  too  facred  or  too  important 

voted  to  allegory  and  haion.  Plain  unadorned  truth  L -  -* - -  ^  ^ 

with  them  has  no  charms.  Hence  that  extravagant 
medley  of  fables  and  romance  with  which  all  antiquity 
is  replete,  and  by  which  all  ancient  hiftory  is  difguifed 
and  corrupted.  Every  do&rine  of  religion,  every  pre¬ 
cept  of  morality,  was  tendered  to  mankind  in  parables 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II.  t 


to  be  imparted  to  the  vulgar. 

The  Egyptians  aferibed  the  invention  of  letters 
to  a  perfon  whom  they  called  Thoth *,  Theuth,  or*  £u/a 
Thycth  ;  the  Greeks  h.pwj  and  the  Romans  Menu- P rip.  E*. 
rius.  Plato f  calls  him  a  god,  or  a  godlike  man;  +  Phadrus 
Diodorus  t  makes  him  privy  counfellor  to  Ofiris;  San- !  r ..  * 

3  T  cl.oniatbontL,Kl* 
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*  Chaldean  choniathon  ap.  Eufeb.  f  conne&s  him  with  the  Ph<£- 
JLanguage,  nician  Cronus  or  Saturn.  To  this  Mercury  the  Egyp- 
&c  .  tians  afcribe  the  invention  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences. 
He  was  probably  fome  very  eminent  inventive  genius, 
who  flourifhed  during  the  ftrfl  ages  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  and  who  perhaps  taught  the  rude  favages 
the  art  of  writing. 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  had 
two  kinds  of  letters  |j ;  the  one  facred,  the  other  com¬ 
mon  :  the  former  the  priefts  taught  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  the  latter  all  learned  promifeuoufiy.  In  the  fa¬ 
cred  characters  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  were  couched  ;  the  other  was  accommodated  to 
the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life.  Clem.  Alexand.  men¬ 
tions  three  different  flyles  of  writing  employed  by  the 
Egyptians*.  “  The  pupils,  who  were  initrudted  by 
the  Egyptians,  firft  learned  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  the  Egyptian  letters,  which  is  called  eptjlolography , 
that  is,  the  manner  of  writing  letters  ;  next,  the  facred 
character,  which  the  facred  {bribes  employed  ;  laflly, 
the  hieroglyphic  chara&er,  one  part  of  which  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  firft  dements,  and  1*3  called  Cyrio/ogic , 
that  is,  capital ,  and  the  other  fymbolic.  Of  the  fymbolic 
kind,  one  part  explains  properly  by  imitation;  and  the 
ether  is  written  tropically,  that  is,  in  tropes  and  fi¬ 
gures  ;  and  a  third  by  certain  enigmatical  expreflions. 
Accordingly,  when  we  intend  to  write  the  word  fun , 
we  deferibe  a  circle;  and  when  the  moon,  the  figure 
of  that  planet  appearing  horned,  conformable  to  the 
appearance  of  that  luminary  after  the  change.”  In 
this  pafTage  we  have  an  excellent  defeription  of  the 
three  different  modes  of  writing  ufed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  the  common,  the  facred,  and  the  hieroglyphic. 
The  laft  he  deferibes  according  to  its  three  divisions, 
^  in  exad  conformity  to  our  preceding  obfervations. 

The  facred  By  the  defeription  above  tranflated,  it  plainly  ap- 
Jetters  and  pears,  that  the  facred  chara&er  of  the  Egyptians  was 
lafEUapt  entIrely  different  from  the  hieroglyphic  ;  and  by  this 
Chakiak.  confideration  we  are  in  a  good  meafure  juftified,  in 
fuppofing,  as  we  have  done  all  along,  that  the  facred 
letters  of  the  Egyptians  were  actually  the  Chaldaic. 
The  inferiptions  on  the  ohelifks  mentioned  by  Caffio- 
ctorus,  fo  often  quoted,  were  certainly  engraved  in  the 
facred  charadter;  and  the  chara&er  in  which  they  were 
drawn  was  that  above  mentioned.  If  the  facred  let¬ 
ters  were  Chaldaic,  the  facred  language  was  probably 
the  fame. 

The  Egyptians  pretended,  that  the  Babylonians 
derived  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  fciences  from 
them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonians 
maintained,  that  the  former  had  been  tutored  by  them. 
The  fadt  is,  they  both  fpoke  the  fame  language ; 
ufed  the  fame  religious  rites  ;  had  applied  with  equal 
fuccefs  to  aftrology,  aftronomy,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
and  the  other  fciences;  of  courfe  a  rivalihip  had  arifen 
between  the  two  nations,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
thofe  oppofite  pretenfions. 

The  moll  faithful  fpecimen  of  the  vulgar  language 
of  the  Egyptians,  is,  we  believe,  {till  preferved  in  the 
Coptic,  which,  however,  is  fo  replete  with  Grecifms, 
that  it  mull  be  difficult  to  trace  it  out. 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Greek  was  the  language 
of  the  court,  and  confequently  mull  have  diffufed  it- 
felf  over  all  the  country.  Hence,  we  believe,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Coptic  are  Greek  words,  diverfified  by 


their  terminations,  declenfions,  and  conjugations  only,  Chaldean 
To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  our  learned  and 
curious  readers  need  only  confult  Chriftian  Scholtz’s  f..-.  * 
Egyptian  and  Coptic  grammar  and  di£lionary.  cor¬ 
related  and  publifhed  by  Godfred  Woide,  Oxford, 
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couGn-germans,  and  confequently  muff  have  fpoken  tian  and 
the  fame  language  ;  that  is,  one  of  the  filler  dialedts  Phoenician 
of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Arabian,  Cufhite,  &c.— 

This  is  not  a  mere  conjedture  ;  it  may  be  realized  by 
almofl  numberlefs  example?.  It  is  true,  that  when 
Jofeph’s  brethren  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  that  ruler 
deigned  to  converfe  with  them,  they  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  Egyptian  idiom  which  he  fpoke  ;  nor 
would  he,  had  he  been  adtually  an  Egyptian,  have 
underftood  them  without  an  interpreter.  The  only 
conclufion  from  this  circumftance  is,  that  by  this  time 
the  Egyptian  had  deviated  confi  lerably  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language  of  mankind.  The  irifh  and  Welch, 
every  body  knows,  are  only  different  dialedts  of  the 
Celtic  tongue ;  and  yet  experience  proves,  that  a 
native  of  Ireland  and  another  of  Wales  cannot  well 
comprehend  each  other’s  language,  nor  converfe  intel¬ 
ligibly  without  an  interpreter.  The  Erfe,  fpoken  ia 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  Irifh,  are  known 
to  be  both  branches  of  the  old  Celtic;  yet  a  Scotch 
Highlander  and  an  Irifhman  can  hardly  unlerftand 
each  other’s  foeech.  By  a  parity  of  reafon,  a  He¬ 
brew  and  an  Egyptian  might,  in  the  age  of  Jofeph, 
fpeak  only  different  dialects  of  the  fame  original 
tongue,  and  yet  find  it  difficult  to  underfland  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  fad  feems  to  be,  the  Hebrew  dialed  had 
been  in  a  manner  flationary,  from  the  migration  of 
Abraham  to  that  per  o  1  ;  whereas  the  Egyptian,  be¬ 
ing  fpoken  by  a  powerful,  civilized,  and  highly  culti¬ 
vated  people,  muft  have  received  many  improvements, 
perhaps  additions,  in  the  courfe  of  near  two  centu¬ 
ries.  .  .  7s 

The  defeendasts  of  Canaan  and  of  Mizraim  wereyhe  Vul^ar 
ftridly  connebted  in  their  religious  ceremonies  :  they  letters  of 
worihipped  the  fame  objedts,  namely,  the  Hojl  of  Hea -  %ypc 
ven  ;  they  mourned  Ojtris  and  Adonis  in  concert  ;  they 
carried  on  a  joint  commerce,  and,  we  think,  fpoke  thetjie 
fame  language  ;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  brew  or 
their  vulgar  letters  were  nearly  the  fame,  both  in  Phoenician, 
form,  difpofition,  and  number.  Their  original  num¬ 
ber  was  probably  16,  viz.  five  vowels,  fix  mutes, 
fimple  and  middle,  four  liquids,  and  the  folitary  <r.~ 

With  tbefe,  it  is  likely,  was  joined  a  mark  of  afpira- 
tion,  or  an  h ,  fuch  as  we  have  in  the  Roman  alphabet, 
and  find  on  fome  Greek  monument?.  Cadmus  vva3 
originally  an  Egyptian  ;  that  leader  brought  a  new  fet 
of  letters  into  Greece.  Thefe  are  generally  deemed 
to  be  Phoenician.  They  were  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  ancient  Pelafgic,  as  will  be  fhown  in  the  fedtiou 
of  the  Greek  language .  The  latter,  we  think,  were 
from  Egypt,  and  confequently  the  former  muff  have 
been  from  the  fame  quarter.  Danaus,  Perfeus,  De- 
lex,  & c.  were  of  Egyptian  extra&ion  :  they  too  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Cadmean  characters,  without  fubilituting  any 
of  their  own. 

The  Jonira,  or  Ionians,  emigrated  from  Gaza,  a 
colony  of  Egyptians;  and  their  letters  are  known  to 
have  differed  very  little  from  thofe  of  Cadmus  and  the 
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Chaldean  PelafgT.  The  conclufion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  vul- 
a^“age’  Egyptian  letters  wore  the  fame  with  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian. 

We  are  abundantly  fenfible  that  there  are  found 
upon  Egyptian  monuments  characters  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  we  have  been  defcribmg.  At  what 
time,  by  what  people,  and  to  what  language,  thefe 
letters  belonged,  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 
The  Ethiopians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Perfians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  have,  at  different 
times,  been  fovereigns  of  that  unhappy  country.  Per¬ 
haps^  other  nations,  whofe  memory  is  now  buried  in 
oblivion,  may  have  ere&el  monuments,  and  covered 
them  with  inferiptions  compofed  of  words  taken  from 
different  languages,  perhaps,  upon  fome  occafions, 
whimflcally  devifed,  with  a  view  to  perplex  the  curi¬ 
ous  antiquaries  of  future  ages.  Some  of  thefe  are 
compofed  of  hieroglyphics  intermingled  with  alpha¬ 
betical  chara£ter3,  artificially  deranged,  in  order  to 
render  them  unintelligible.  Thefe  v/e  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  develope  ;  becaufe  the  moll  inquifitive  and  fu¬ 
gacious  antiquaries  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  their  pur¬ 
port  and  Signification. 

We  (hall  now  go  on  to  fhow,  that  moft  part  of  the 
names  of  perfons  and  places,  & c.  which  have  been 
conveyed  down  to  us,  may,  in  general,  be  reduced  to 
a  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Syrian,  or  Chaldean  original. 
As  the  firft  of  thefe  languages  is  raofl  generally 
known,  we  (hall  employ  it  as  our  mrch-type  or  ftand- 
ard,  beginning  with  thofe  terms  which  occur  in  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

1  he  word  Pharaoh,  the  title  of  the  mclech  or  king 
of  Egypt,  is,  we  thiiik,  compounded  of  two  terms, 
which  plainly  difeover  a  Hebrew  original.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  oriental  tradition,  the  firft  who  affumed  this 
title  was  the  fovereign  of  the  royal Jhepherds  ;  a  race 
of  people  from  Arabia  and  Phoenicia.  They  con¬ 
quered  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  and  kept  pofleffion 
of  it  for  feveral  centuries.  They  gloried  in  the  title 
v*ros,  or  vx.i<roi,  which,  according  to  Jofephus  con.  A - 
pkn,  fignifies  “  royal  ffiepherds.”  The  word  Pharaoh 
feems  to  be  compounded  of  mPhar,  “a  bullock,”  and 
Rachah  “  to  feed  hence  rar©  Pharachah,  as  we 
think  it  ought  to  be  written.  The  name  given  to  Jo- 
feph  is  evidently  of  kin  with  the  Hebrew  ;  for  zaph- 
nath  differs  very  little  from  the  Hebrew  verb  tzaphan , 
which  fignifies  “  to  hide,  to  keep  fecret;”  Paneah  or 
Phaneah,  fignifies  much  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew 
Phatiah ,  afpexit :  fo  that  the  name  adtually  intimates 
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brew  word  hon  or  chon  fignifies  u  power,  wealth,  fuf-  Chaldean 
fickncy  a  very  proper  epithet  for  the  funy  who  was  language, 
thought  to  bellow  thofe  hleffinga.  The  name  of  Jo-  ,  f 

feph^s  wife  was  Afenath  or  Afnath ,  compounded  of  If* 
hah  “  a  woman,”  and  Naith  or  Neit,  an  Egyptian 
name  of  “  Minerva,  a  vocary  of  Minerva.” 

Almoft  all  the  names  of  cities  belonging  to  Egypt 
which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  evidently  He¬ 
brew.  To  be  fatisfied  as  to  this  pofition,  our  curious 
readers  may  confult  Jamiefoo’s  Spicilegia ,  an  excellent  77 
book  very  little  known.  The  names  of  moft  of  the  And  fignig- 
Egyptian  deities  are  fignificant  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  -cmt  in  th 
and  in  that  dialed  the  names  appear  to  have  been  fm- iai  SuaS^* 
pofed  with  great  judgment  and  propriety,  plainly 
indicating  fome  office  affigned  them,  or  pointing  to- 
fome  peculiar  attribute.  We  fhall  produce  a  few  in- 
fiances. 

Ofirisw as  the  great  divinity  of  Egypt ;  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fun.  The  Egyptians  gave  their  deities  a 
variety  of  names  in  allufion  to  their  various  offices  and 
attributes.  Jablonfki  has  iu  a  manner  wearied  himfelf 
with  tracing  the  fignification  of  this  name.  In  He¬ 
brew  we  have  OJhir  “  to  grow  rich,  to  be  enriched.” 

The  fun  may  be  called  the  great  enricher  of  nature 
and  therefore  might  properly  be  called  by  a  name  al¬ 
luding  to  that  quality.  Jfis  was  both  the  moon  and 
the  earth.  IJhah  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  woman,  and 
Horapollo  affigns  this  very  derivation.  Anuhis  was  one 
of  the  names  of  Mercury  among  the  Egyptians  :  He 
was  always  figured  with  the  head  of  a  dog.  He  ac¬ 
companied  IJis  in  her  peregrinations  in  queft  of  Ofiris, 
and  frighted  away  the  wild  beafts  from  attacking  the 
princefs.  In  Hebrew,  Nubah  fignifies  u  to  bark.” 

Here  the  analogy,  we  think,  is  evident.  Many  E- 
gyptian  names  begin  with  Can ,  fuch  as  Canobus ,  Cano¬ 
pus,  See.  The  Hebrew  word  Cahen  or  Cohen ,  Syr, 

Con  or  Chon,  intimates  both  a  prince  and  a  prieft! 

Ob  or  Aub,  in  Hebrew,  imports  «  a  bottle,  a  flag- 
gon,”  any  thing  round  and  prominent  like  the  hu¬ 
man  belly.  In  the  language  of  Egypt  it  was  often 
applied  to  the  fun,  in  allufion  to  his  rotundity.  lie 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  or  Amon,  in  the  defert 
°f  Eybia,  there  was  a  ftatue  of  the  god  reprefenting 
the  navel  of  the  human  body,  which  was  probably 
framed  in  allufion  to  this  fancy.  Hence  the  Pytho¬ 
ns*  or  people  who,  according  to  the  Scripture,  had 
familiar  fpirits,  were  laid  to  prophecy  by  the  infpi- 
ration  of  Ob,  as  the  Delphic  prieftefs  did  by  that  of 
Apollo.  Again,  many  Egyptian  names  end  with 


,  ....  ..  . v. - many  Egyptian  names  end  with 

vZ7n°Jeth  hll^den  •t.'T  j  W  Uch  wasucerfa]nIy  the  Jru,  as  Calafiris,  Termofiris.  This  termination  is  no 


very  idea  the  prince  intended  to  convey  by  miner  him 
that  name.  b 

Potiphar,  or  Potipherah,  the  name  of  Tofeph’s  fa- 
ther-indaw,  has  likewife  a  diale&ical  affinity  with  the 
Hebrew  idiom.  In  that  language  Patab  fignifies  “  to 
open,  to  explain,”  which  was  one  part  of  the  facer- 
dotal  office  ;  and  Phar  imports  “  a  bullock.”  Poti- 
pbar  was  then  prieft  of  the  bullock,  that  is,  the  ox, 
apis,  facred  to  the  fun  (1 ) .  This  perfon  was  prieft  or 
prince  oj  On,  which,  according  to  Cyrillus  on  Hofea, 
•was  an  Egyptian  name  of  that  luminary.  The  He- 
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doubt  a  cognate  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  far  or 
zar,  fignifyW  “  a  prince,  or  grandee,  & c.”  The 
river  Nile,  in  the  Ethiopic  dialed  is  called  Siris ;  that 
is,  \Ve  believe,  the  king  of  rivers.  The  fame  flood  feems 
to  derive  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally  known, 
from  the  Hebrew  nebel,  “  a  valley,  or  torrent  running 
down  a  valley.”  The  fame  river  was  often  called  Ocea. 
nut,  a  word  compofed  of  og,  or  or, -or  och,  which  fignifies 
“  a  king,  a  leader,”  and  the  Hebrew  oin  “  a  foun¬ 
tain  fo  that  the  word  import*  the  king  of  fountains. 
The  Hebrews  always  denominated  the  land  of  Ee-vDt 
3  T  2  Ac 


(1)  The  Septuagrnt  (Gen.  xli.  v.  45  and  50.)  tranilat£  On  by  kmo.tom?. 
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Perfian  the  land  of  Mizraim  ;  the  Egyptians  themfelves,  in 
Language.  ]2ter  timet?,  feem  to  have  called  it  a ryvrTGc  JEgyptus, 
v  “  Egypt which  fome  think  is  compounded  of  A’u 
Hebrew,  “  an  ifland,  a  country,  a  province,”  and  Copt 
or  Cupt ,  “  a  famous  city  in  that  country.” 

From  this  fpecimen,  we  hope  it  will  appear  that  the 
Egyptian  language  in  the  more  early  ages  was  one  of 
thofe  dialers  into  which  that  of  the  defeeudants  of 
the  poftdiluvian  patriarchs  was  divided,  and  perhaps 
fubdivided,  a  few  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Among 
all  thofe,  we  believe,  fuch  an  affinity  will  be  found, 
as  plainly  demon  ft  rates  that  they  originally  fprting 
from  one  common  flock.  Here  we  might  eafdy  fol¬ 
low  the  Egyptian  language  into  Greece  ;  and  there 
we  are  perfuaded  we  might  trace  a  vail  number  of 
Egyptian  terms  into  that  tongue,  which,  however, 
the  nature  of  this  inquiry  will  not  permit.  If  our 
learned  readers  fhoula  incline  to  know  more  of  the  af¬ 
finity  of  the  Egyptian  tongue  with  the  others  fo  of¬ 
ten  mentioned,  they  may  confult  Bochart’s  Chatman, 
Walton's  Proleg.  Gcbelin’s  Monde  Prim .  Jamefoivs 
Spicilegia ,  8c  c. 
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Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Perfian  Lnnguage. 

The  Perfian  language  is  divided  into  the  ancient 
and  modem  ;  the  former  of  which  is, at  this  day  very 
imperfeffly  known,  the  latter  is  at  prefent  one  of  the 
moff  expreffive,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  moll 
highly  polifhed,  in  the  world.  We  fhall,  in  treating 
of  this  language,  in  compliance  with  the  plan  we 
have  all  along  followed,  begin  with  the  ancient. 

When  Mohammed  was  Lorn,  and  Anu’shi'rava'n, 
whom  he  calls  tl itjufl  ling,  fat  on  the  throne  of  Per- 
fia,  two  languages  were  generally  prevalent  in  that 
empire  (k).  The  one  was  called  Deri,  and  W3S  the 
dialed  of  the  court,  being  only  a  refined  and  elegant 
branch  of  the  Parf,  fo  called  from  the  province  of 
which  Shiraz  is  now  the  capital;  and  that  of  the  learn¬ 
ed,  in  which  moll  books  were  compofed,  and  which 
had  the  name  of  Pahlavi ,  either  from  the  heroes  who 
fpake  it  in  former  times,  or  from  pahlu,  a  trad  of  End 
which  included  fome  confiderable  cities  of  Iran  : 
The  ruder  dialeds  of  both  were  fpoken  by  the  ni¬ 
fties  of  feveral  provinces;  and  many  of  thefe  dillind 
idioms  were  vernacular,  as  happens  in  every  kingdom 
of  confiderable  extent.  Befides  the  Parf  ahd  Pahlavi, 
a  very  ancient  and  abftrufe  tongue  was  known  to  the 
priefls  and  philofophers,  called  the  language  of  the 
zend,  becaufe  a  book  on  religious  and  moral  duties 
which  they  held  facred,  and  which  bore  that  name, 
had  been  written  in  it ;  while  the  Pazend  or  com¬ 
ment  on  that  work  was  compofed  in  Pahlavi,  as  a 
more  popular  dialed.  The  letters  of  this  book  were 
called  zend,  and  the  language  avefa . 

The  Zend  and  the  old  Pahlavi  are  now  almolt  ex- 
tind  in  Iran,  and  very  few  even  of  the  Guebres  can 
read  it;  while  the  Parf  remaining  almolt  pure  in  Shab - 
nameh,  has,  by  the  intermixture  of  Arabic  words,  and 
many  imperceptible  changes,  now  become  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  exquifitely  polifhed  by  a  feries  of  fine  writers 


both  in  profe  and  verfe,  analogous  to  the  different  Perfian 
idioms  gradually  formed  in  Europe  after  the  fubverfion  ^anouage« 
of  the  Roman  empire.  -  fQ  J 

The  very  learned  and  laborious  Sir  William  Jones  parfi  lan- 
is  confident  that  the  Parf  abounds  with  words  from  language 
the  Shanfcrit,  with  no  other  change  than  fuch  as  mayaiK* 
be  obferved  in  the  numerous  dialeds  of  India  ;  that 
very  many  Perfian  imperatives  are  the  roots  of  Shan¬ 
fcrit  verbs ;  and  that  even  the  moods  and  tenfes  of  the 
Perfian  verb  fubftantive,  which  is  the  model  of  all  the 
reft,  are  dtducible  from  the  Shanfcrit  by  an  eafy  and 
clear  analogy.  From  this  he  infers  that  the  Parf ,  like 
the  various  idiom  dialeds,  is  derived  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Bramins.  This  couclufion,  we  imagine,  is 
not  altogether  juft,  fince  by  the  fame  tram  of  reafon- 
ing  we  may  infer  that  the  Shanfcrit  is  derived  from 
the  Parf . 

The  fame  learned  gentleman  adds,  that  the  multitude 
of  compounds  in  the  Perfian  language  proves  that  it  is 
not  of  Arabic  but  Indian  o  iginal.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true;  but  though  the  Parf  is  not  of  Arabic  original,  it 
does  not  necelfirily  follow  that  it  is  of  Shanfcrit.  We 
might  with  the  fame  propriety,  and  with  an  equal  (how 
of  reafon,  conclude,  that  the  Greek  language  is  de- 
feended  of  the  Shanfcrit,  becaufe  it  too  abounds  with 
compounds.  We  may  then  reft  allured,  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  argument  adduced  by  the  ingenious 
prefident  proves  that  the  Parf  tongue  is  a  defeendant 
of  the  Shanfcrit. 

The  gentleman  fo  often  mentioned,  allures  us,  that 
the  Zend  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  Shanfcrit  ; 
which,  however,  it  might  do  without  being  actually 
derived  from  it,  fince  we  believe  every  oriental  fcholar 
will  find  that  all  the  languages  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  utmoft  coaft  of  Hindoftan  exhibit  very  ftrong  fig- 
natures  of  a  common  original.^  The  Parfi,  however,  not 
being  the  original  dialedl  of  Iran  or  Perlia,  we  fhall 
purfue  it  no  farther  at  prefent,  but  return  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  Pahlavi,  which  was  probably  the  pri- 
mitive  language  of  the  country.  We  have  obferved  The  Pahfo* 
above,  that  the  Pazend  or  comment  on  the  Zend  wasv* 
compofed  in  the  Pahlavi  for  the  ufe  of  the  vulgar. 

This,  according  to  Sir  William,  was  a  dialedi  of  the 
Chaidaic  ;  and  of  this  afiertion  he  exhibits  the  follow¬ 
ing  proof. 

By  the  nature  of  the  Chaldean  tongue,  moft  words 
ended  in  the  firft  long  vowel,  like  Jhemaia  “  heaven 
and  that  very  word,  unaltered  in  a  fingle  letter,  we 
find  in  the  Pazend,  together  with  lailia  “  night,” 
meya *  “  water,”  nira  <4  fire,”  matra  “  rain,”  and  a> 
multitude  of  others,  all  Arabic  or  Hebrew,  with  a 
Chaldean  termination  ;  zamar ,  by  a  beautiful  me¬ 
taphor  from  pruning  trees,  means  in  Hebrew  to  com - 
pofe  verfes,  and  thence,,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  to  fng 
them  ;  now  in  Pahlavi  we  fee  the  verb  zamar  uniten 
16  to  ling,”  with  its  forms  zamaraunemi  “  I  fing,”  and 
zamzunid  “  he  fang  ;”  the  verbal  terminations  of  the 
Perfian  being  added  to  the  Chaidaic  root.  All  thefe 
words  are  integral  parts  of  the  language  ;  not  adven¬ 
titious  like  the  Arabic  nouns  and  verbals  engrafted  on 
modern  Perfian. 


From 


(k)^  The  moderns  call  the  empire  of  Perfia  Irani  a,  name  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
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Perftan  From  this  reafoning  it  plainly  appears,  ift,  that 
language,  pahiavi  was  the  ancient  language  of  Perfia  ;  and,  2d, 
L"'~~v  that  the  ancient  Perfian  was  a  cognate  dialed  of  the 
Chaldean,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Phoenician,  Sc c.  M.  An* 
quetil -has  annexed  to  his  tranflation  of  the  Zetidavejia 
two  vocabularies  in  Zend  and  Pahlavi,  which  he  found 
in  an  approved  collection  of  Rawayat  or  ! Traditional 
Pieces  in  modern  Perfian.  Plis  vocabulary  of  the  Pah¬ 
lavi  ftrcngly  confirms  this  opinion  concerning  the  Chah 
daic  origin  of  that  language.  But  with  refpeCi  to  the 
Zend,  it  abounded  with  vaft  numbers  of  pure  Shan¬ 
fcrit  words,  to  fnch  a  degree,  that  fix  or  feven  words 


$2 
Derived 


in  ten  belonged  to  that  language. 


From  this  deduction  it  would  appear,  that  the  olJ- 
from  Chal-  eft  languages  of  Perfia  were  Chaldaic  and  Shan  ferit  : 
daic  and  -  - 

Shanfcrit, 

&c. 


S3 

The  Zend 
from  the 
fame 
fource. 


and  that  when  they  had  ceafed  to  be  vernacular,  the 
Pahhivi  and  Zend  were  deduced  from  them  refpective- 
ly,  and  the  Parii  either  from  the  Zend,  or  immediate¬ 
ly  from  thedialedt  of  the  Brahmans  :  bat  all  had  per¬ 
haps  a  mixture  of  Tartarian  ;  for  the  belt  lexicogra¬ 
phers  afTert,  that  numbeilefs  words  in  ancient  Perfi  n 
are  taken  from  the  Cimmerians,  With  refpedi  to  the 
la  ft  of  thefe,  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that 
colonies  of  people  b  om  the  neighbourhood  of  Perfia 
did  tranfport  themfeives  into  Grim  Tartary,  ami  per¬ 
haps  into  Europe.  Thefe  colonifls  brought  along 
with  them  thofe  vocabks  which  fbill  occur  in  their 
dialebb.  Emigrants  from  thofe  quarters  nuift  have 
found  their  way  into  Scandinavia,  fince  numberlefs 
Perfian  words  are  ftill  current  in  thofe  regions.  Per¬ 
haps  Odin  and  his  followers  emigrated  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Media  and  Perfia,  and  brought  with  them 
the  dialedt  of  the  nations  from  whofe  country  they 
had  taken  their  departure. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Zend,  it  might  well  be  a  dia¬ 
led!.  .of  the  Shanfcrir,  and  was  piobably  a  fa  ere  d  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  if  fo,  concealed  from  the  vulgar,  and  re¬ 
served  for  the  c  fhces  of  religion.  If  Zoroaftres,  or 
Zaratuflit  as  the  orientals  call  him,  travelled  into  E~ 
gypt,  and  was  initiated  in  the  mjfteries  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  religion,  as  fome  pretend  he  was,  lie  might  be  in- 
ftrnfted  in  the  facred  dialed!  of  that  people  by  the 
priefls  under  whom  he  fltidied.  When  that  phi- 
lofopher  returned  into  Perfia,  and  became  the  apoftle 
of  a  new  religion,  he  might  compofe  the  volume  of 
his  laws  an  1  religious  inftitutions  in  the  facred  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  Egyptian  tutors.  This  language  then  be¬ 
came  that  of  the  Magi,  who  concealed  it  carefully  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated,  as  the  priefts  did  in 
Egypt  and  the  Brahmans  in  Hindoftan. 

In  our  Section  on  the  Shanfcrit  language,  we  fh  ill 
give  a  detail  of  a  number  of  particular,  which  to  us 
feem  to  ftirnifia  a  preemption  that  the  language  in 
qutftion  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  Hindoftan. 
We  confefs  there  are  not  fufficient ‘data  to  improve 
thefe  prefumptions  into  abfolute  certainty;  fyi t  we 
hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  worthy’members  of 
the  Afiatic  Society  will  difeover  abundant  mateiials  to- 
afeertain  the  truth  of  this  pofition.  We  are  the  ra* 
ther  inclined  to  adopt  this  hypothecs,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  character  of  Zoroaftres  in  connexion  with 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Cohens  and  of  the  Indian  BraD 
mans. 

If  this  opinion  fhould  one  day  appear  to  be  well- 
founded,  we  believe  the  coincidence  between  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  Zend  and  the  Shanfcrit  will  be  eafily  ac-  Perfian 
counted  for,  w  ithout  making  the  Hindoos  rnaftu‘3  of  Language, 
Iran  or  Peril. 1,  and  then  driving  them  back  to  the  ~ 
fhores  of  the  Ganges.  That  the  nations  of  Turan  or 
Scythia  did  actually  over-run  that  country,  and  make 
themfeives  makers  of  a  coniiderable  part  of  it  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  is  vouched  by.  the  records  and  traditions 
of  the  Perfians  themfeives.  Upon  thofe  occalions  a 
number  of  Tartarian  words  might  be  introduced  into 
the  councry,  and  acquire  a  currency  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  As  the  annals  of  ancient  Perfia  have  been 
long  fince  deft  roved  and  configned  to  eternal  oblivion, 
it  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  either' the  extent  or  dura¬ 
tion  of  thefe  irruptions.  Indeed  the  nature  of  our 
defign  does  not  call  fer  that  inveiligation. 

In  order  to  corroborate  the  cognation  between  the 
Chaldean  and  Pahlavi  languages,  we  (hall  fubjoin  a 
few  arguments  derived  from  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  and  84 
the  other  writings  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Thefe  we  Proofs 
believe  will  be  admitted  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  0£- 

pofition  above  advanced  by  fuch  as  admit  the  authen-  ih^orlgfn0  *  , 
ticity  of  thofe  records.  •  of  the  Pah- 

Elam  is  always  allowed  to  have  heen  the  progenitor  km. 
of  the  Perfians.  This  patriarch  was  the  cldc  ft  fon  of 
Shem  the  fon  of  Noih  ;  and  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  his  polkrity  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  defendants  of  Afhur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram, 
the  other  fons  of  Slrern.  The  country  where  they 
fettled  was  denominated  Eiymais  *  as  late  as  the  be-  *  Strait* 
ginning  of  the  Chriftian  era.  This  name  was  retained  IX* 
till  the  Saracens  conquered  and  took  pofTcifion  of  that 
country.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  as  it  certainly  was,  the 
Elamites  or  Perfians  fpoke  a  diakft  of  the  primary 
language,  which,  in  the  firft  Sedtion,  we  have  pioved 
to  have  been  the  Hebrew. 

When  the  four  eaftern  monarchs  in v  *  led  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain  im  Canaan  f ,  Chedorhomsr  king  f  Gen. 
of  Elam  was  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  Amra- c^aP*  X1VV 
phel  king  of  Shinar,  that  is  Babylon  or  Chaldea,  was 
one  of  the  allies;  Aiioch  king  of  Elafar  was  another; 
and  Tidal,  king  of  fome  fcattere4  nations  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  was  the  fourth.  That  Chedoilaomer 
was  principal  in  this  expedition,  is  obvious  from  the 
hiftorian’s  detail  of  the  fecond,  where  that  prince  is 
placed  fir  ft,  and  the  reft;  are  named  the  kin^s  that  were 
with  him.  This  paftage  likewife  demonftrates,  that 
Elam,  Shinar,  and  Elazar,  lay  contiguous,  and  were 
engiged  in  the  fame  caufe.  Wherever  the  country  in 
quefiion  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  prior  to  the  era  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra,  it  is  always  under  the  name  of  E - 
lam.  To  go  about  to  prove  this  would  be  fuper- 
fluous. 

According  to  Xenophon  j:,  the  Perfians  knew  no- f  Cycrcpi 
thing  of  horfemanfiiip  before  the  age  of  Cyrus  :  hut^Ei. 
that  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  after  that  monarch  had 
introduced  the  pra<51ice  of  fighting  on  horfeback,  they 
became  fo  fond  of  it,  that  no  man  of  rank  would  deign 
to  fight  on  foot.  IT  re  it  ought’  to  be  confiiered, 
that  the  hiftorian  above  mentioned  was  now  writing  a 
moral,  military,  and  political  romance  ;  and  therefore 
introduces  this  anecdot-%  in  order  to  exalt  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  hero  :  fo  that  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that 
the  people  under  confederation  were  unacquainted  with' 
the  art  of  horfemanfhip  till  that  period. 

The  very  name  Phars  or  Plates  is  certainly  of  K£- 
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PerfLan  brew  origin,  and  alludes  to  the  fk’ll  that  people  pro- 
Language  faffed  in  horfemanfhip.  The  origin  *1  fecms  to  be  Phar - 
faby  ungula  i(  a  hoof ;”  and  in  the  Arabic  Pharas  inti- 
m  ites  a  horfe ,  and  Pharis  a  horfeman .  Confequently 
the  people  were  denominated  Parfai ,  and  the  country 
Pars ,  beeaufe  they  were  trained  from  their  infancy  to 
ride  the  great  horfe ,  which  indeed  they  deemed  their 
greateft  honour.  This  name  was  perhaps  fiift  impo- 
fed  upon  them  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  in 
procefs  of  time  became  their  gentile  appellation. 
Mithras  is  generally  known  to  have  been  the  chief  di¬ 
vinity  of  the  Perfians  ;  a  name  which  is  plainly  derived 
from  Mither  “  great.”  We  find  in  Strabo  the  Perfian 
god  Amanusy  which  is  plainly  a  cognate  of  Hamah 
the  u  fun  or  fire/”  Hence  we  believe  comes  Hama - 
rimy  the  (i  hearths  or  chapels”  where  the  fire  facred  to 
the  fan  was  kept  burning;  which,  we  believe,  the 
Greeks  called  or  “  fire-temples.”  Herodotus* 

mentions  a  ciiftom  among  the  Perfians,  according  to 
which,  when  they  came  to  engage  an  enemy,  they  caft 
a  rope  with  a  kind  of  gin  at  the  end  of  it  on  their 
enemy,  and  by  thofe  means  endeavoured  to  entangle 
and  draw  him  into  their  power.  The  people  of  Per¬ 
sia  who  employed  thi3  net  or  gin  were  called  Sagartes , 
from  faragsyjharagy  or  ferig .  a  word  which  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Chaldaic,  fignifies  to  “  hamper  or  en- 
tangle  hence  perhaps  the  Greek  word  .'S*p?a»n9  a 
“  hafket  or  net.”  Sar  or  zar  in  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
Syriac,  &c.  fignifie*  “  a  lord,  a  prince and  hence 
we  have  the  initial  fyllable  of  the  far-famed  xar-tujbt , 
■Zoroaftres .  In  a  word,  mod  of  the  Perfian  names  that 
occur  in  the  Grecian  hiftories,  notwithflanding  the 
fcandalous  manner  in  which  they  have  been  difguifed 
and  metamorphofed  by  the  Greeks,  may  flill  with  a 
little  /kill  and  induftry  be  traced  back  to  a  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  or  Phoenician  origin.  In  the  books 
ol  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Efther,  we  find  a 
number  of  Perfian  names  which  are  all  of  a  Plebrew  or 
Chaldaic  complexion  :  to  invefligate  thefe  at  much 
greater  length  would  be  foreign  to  the  defign  of  the 
prefent  article.  If  our  curious  reader  fliouid  incline 
to  be  more  fully  fatisfied  as  to  this  point,  he  may  con- 
fult  Bochart’s  Chanaaiiy  D’Herbelot’s  Bib .  Orient . 
Walton’s  Proleg .  See . 

It  now  appears,  we  hope,  to  the  entire  fatisfaftion 
ot  our  readers,  that  the  Pahlavi  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Otd  Perfian,  and  that  the  latter  13  a  cognate  branch  of 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  &c.  W^e  have  like- 
wife  adduced  feme  preemptive  proofs  that  the  Zend’ 
was  copied  from  the  facred  language  of  the  Egyp- 
tians:  we  fhall  now  eudeavonr  to  explain  by  what 
changes  and  revolutions  the  language  firft  mentioned 
arrived  at  its  prefent  fummit  of  beauty  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  .  r 

7,--°  ---  wepave  obferved  above,  that  the  Scythians,  whom 

fewum*”  H  °‘d„151£n3  called  Saca>  and  who»  the  mo- 
®  g  •  dern  call  Turariy  often  invaded  and  over-ran  Perfia  at 

a  very  early  period.  The  confequence  was,  an  infu- 
lion  of  Scythian  or  Tartarian  terms,  with  which  that 
language  was  early  impregnated.  This  in  all  proba- 
b.hty  occafioned  the  firft  deviation  from  the  original 
ftandard.  The  conquefts  of  Alexander,  and  the  do¬ 
minion  o  is  fucceffors,  mull,  one  would  imagine,  in¬ 
troduce  an  inundation  of  Greek  words.  That  event, 
fwwever,  feems  to  have  affefted  the  language  in  no 
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confiderable  degree,  at  lead;  very  few  Grecian  terms  oc-  Perfian 
cur  in  the  modern  Perfian.  language, 

The  empire  of  the  Arfacida  or  Parthians,  we  ap- 
prehend,  produced  a  very  important  alteration  upon 
the  ancient  Perfian.  They  were  a  derni- Scythian 
tribe  ;  and  as  they  conquered  the  Perfians  retained 
the  dominion  of  thofe  parts  for  feveral  centuries,  and 
a&ually  incorporated  with  the  natives,  their  language 
ir/aft  neceffarily  have  given  a  deep  tindure  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  dialed  of  the  Perfians.  Sir  William  Jones  has 
obferved,  that  the  letters  of  the  inferiptions  at  IJlakhr 
or  Perfepolis  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  old  Runic 
letters  of  the  Scandinavians.  Thofe  inferiptions  we 
take  to  have  been  Parthian  ;  and  we  hope,  as  the  Par¬ 
thians  were  a  Tartarian  clan,  this  conjedure  may  be 
admitted  till  another  more  piaufible  is  difeovered.  The 
JPerfians,  it  is  true,  did  once  more  recover  the  empire  ; 
and  under  them  begau  the  reign  of  the  Deri  and  Parfi 
tongues  :  the  former  confining  of  the  old  Perfian  and 
Parthian  highly  poiiihed  ;  the  latter  of  the  fame  lan¬ 
guages  in  their  uncultivated  vernacular  drefs.  In  this 
fituation  the  Perfian  language  remained  till  the  inva- 
fion  of  the  Saracens  in  636;  when  thefe  barbarians  over¬ 
ran  and  fettled  in  that  fine  country ;  demolifhed  every 
monument  of  antiquity,  records,  temples,  palaces; 
every  remain  of  ancient  fuperftition  ;  mafTacred  or  ex¬ 
pelled  the  minifters  of  the  Magian  idolatry ;  and  in¬ 
troduced  a  language,  though  not  entirely  new,  yet 
widely  differing  from  the  old  exemplar. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  give  fome  brief  account 
of  the  modern  Perfian,  we  muff  take  the  liberty  to  ha¬ 
zard  one  conjedure,  which  perhaps  our  adepts  in  mo¬ 
dern  Perfian  may  not  find  themfelves  difpofed  to  admit. 

In  modern  Perfian  we  find  the  ancient  Perfian  names 
wondei  fully  diftoned  and  defk&ed  from  that  form  under 
which  they  appear  in  the  Scripture,  in  Ctefias,  Megafthe- 
nes,  and  the  other  Greek  authors.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  even  the  facred 
hiftorians  of  the  Jews,  have  changed  and  metamorphofed 
them  molt  unmercifully,  in  order  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  ftandard  of  their  own  language.  As  to  the 
Greeks,  we  know  it  was  their  conftant  pra&ice,  but  we 
cannot  believe  fo  much  of  the  Hebrews.  We  make 
no  doubt  of  their  writing  and  pronouncing  the  names 
of  the  Perfian  monarchs  and  governors  of  that  nation 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  native  Perfians.  It 
is  manifeft,  beyond  all  poffibility  of  contradi&ion,  that 
they  neither  altered  the  Tyrian  and  Phoenician  names 
ot  perfons  and  places  when  they  had  occafion  to  men¬ 
tion  them,  nor  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  when  they  oc¬ 
curred  in  their  writings.  The  Babylonian  and  Chal- 
daic  names  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  vary  nothing  from  the  Chaldean  original.  No 
reafon  can  be  afligned  why  they  fhould  have  transform¬ 
ed  the  Perfian  names  more  than  the  others.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Either,  we  find  the 
Perfian  names  faithfully  preferved  throughout.  9A 

The  faft,  we  imagine,  is  this:  Our  modern  ad- Nothin? 
mirers  of  the  Pcrfic  have  borrowed  their  names  of  the  now  exifi- 
ancient  kings  and  heroes  of  that  country  from  ro-  *nS  *n  Pcr- 
mances  and  fabulous  legends  of  more  modern  date  a'ndSf,^?i 
compofmo".  The  archives  of  Perfia  were  deftroyed  oWrr  .hl’ 

•  H  ‘^arat€ns  •  nothing  of  importance  was  written  the  Saracin 
in  that  country  till  two  centuries  after  the  era  of  Mo-  C0I:‘1U£^* 
hammed;  What  fucceeded  was  all  fiftion  and  romance. 
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perfian  The  authors  of  thofe  entertaining  compositions  cither 
Language.  forged  names  of  heroes  to  anfwer  their  purpofe,  or 
Ul  »  Jaid  hold  on  fach  as  were  celebrated  in  the  ballads  of 
their  country,  orpieferved  by  vulgar  tradition.  The 
names  were  no  doubt  very  different  from  thofe  of  the 
ancient  kings  and  heroes  of  Perfia;  and  probably  many 
of  them  had  undergone  confiderable  changes  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Parthian  emp're.  Upon  this 
foundation  has  the  learned  Mr  Richardfon  ere&ed  a 
very  irregular  fabric,  new,  and,  to  ufe  his  own  expref- 
fion,  we  think  built  upon  pillars  of  ice .  He  has  taken 
much  pains  to  invalidate  the  credit  of  the  Grecian  ht- 
flories  of  the  Perfian  empire,  by  drawing  up  in  battle 
array  againft  their  records  legions  of  romantic  writers, 
who  were  not  born  till  near  a  thoufand  years  after  the 
events  had  taken  place  ;  and  to  complete  the  proba¬ 
bility,  who  lived  200  years  after  all  the  chronicles  of 
the  Medes  and  Peifians  had  been  finally  deftroyed  by 
the  fury  of  the  Saracens. 

After  the  decifive  vidtory  obtained  over  the  Perfians 
at  Ka  defla,  their  ancient  government  was  overturned, 
their  religion  proferibed,  their  laws  trampled  under 
foot,  and  their  civil  tranfadlions  difiurbe  1  by  the  for¬ 
cible  introduction  of  the  lunar  for  the  fol  m  kalendar  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  their  language  became  almoft 
overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  Arabic  words;  which 
from  that  period,  religion,  authority,  and  fafhion,  in¬ 
corporated  with  their  idiom. 

From  the  feventh  till  the  tenth  century  the  Perfian 
tongue,  now  impregnated  with  Arabic  words,  appears 
to  have  laboured  under  much  difeouragement  and  ne~ 
gledt.  Bagdad,  built  by  Almanfor,  became  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  year  762  the  chief  refidence  of  the  khalifs,  and 
the  general  refort  of  the  learned  and  the  ambitious 
from  every  quarter  of  the^  empire.  At  length  the  ac- 
cefli^n  of  the  Buyali  princes  to  the  Perfian  throne 
marked  in  the  tenth  century  the  great  epoch  of  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Perfian  learning.  About  the  year  977  the 
throne  of  Perfia  was  filled  by  the  great  Azaduddawla ; 
who  firlt  affume  i  the  title  of  Sultan ,  afterwards  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  by  eaftern  princes.  Pie  was  born  in  If- 
pahan,  and  had  a  ftrong  attachment  to  his  native 
kingdom.  His  court,  whether  at  Bagdad  or  in  the 
capital  of  Perfia,  was  the  ffandard  of  tafte  and  the  fa¬ 
vourite  refidence  of  genius.  The  native  dialedi  of  the 
prince  was  particularly  diftinginfhed,  and  became  foon 
9  the  general  language  of  compolition  in  almoft  every 
The  moft  branch  of  polite  learning.  From  the  end  of  the  tenth 
ourifhmg  till  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  confideied  as  the  moft 
period  of  flourifhing  period  of  Perfian  literature.  The  epic  poet 
Firdaufi,  in  his  romantic  hiftory  of  the  Perfian  kings 
and  heroes,  difplays  an  imagination  and  fmoothnefs  of 
numbers  hardly  inferior  to  Homer.  The  whole  fan¬ 
ciful  range  of  Perfian  enchantment  he  has  interwoven 
in  his  poems,  which  abound  with  the  nobleft  efforts  of 
genius.  This  bard  has  damped  a  dignity  on  the  mon¬ 
gers  and  fictions  of  the  eaft,  equal  to  that  whi  h  the 
prince  of  epic  poetry  has  given  to  the  mythology  of 
ancient  Greece.  His  language  may  at  the  fame  time 
be  confidered  as  the  moft  refined  dialed  of  the  ancient 
Perfian,  the  Arabic  being  introduced  with  a  very  fpa- 
fing  hand  :  whilft  Sadi,  Jami,  Hafez,  and  other  fuc- 
ceeding  writers,  iu  profe  as  well  asverfe,  have  blended 
in  their  works  the  Arabic  without  referve  ;  gaining 
perhaps  in  the  nervous  luxuriance  of  the  one  language 
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what  may  feem  to  have  been  loft  in  the  fofter  delicacy  Perfian 
of  the  other.  Hence  Ebn  Fekreddin  Anju,  in  the  ^afiguage> 
preface  to  the  di  61  ionary  called  Far  hang  Jehanguirty  ^  * 

lays,  that  the  Deri  and  the  Arabic  idioms  were  the 
languages  of  heaven  ;  God  communicating  to  the  an¬ 
gels  his  milder  mandates  in  the  delicate  accents  of  the 
firft,  whilft  his  ftern  commands  were  delivered  in  the 
rapid  accents  of  the  laft. 

For^  near  300  years  the  literary  fire  of  the  Perfnns 
feems  indeed  to  have  been  almoft  extinguifhed  ;  fince, 
during  that  time,  hardly  any  thing  of  that  people 
which  deferves  attention  has  appeared  in  Europe  ; 
enough,  however,  ha9  already  been  produced,  to  in- 
fpire  us  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  geniu3  of  the 
eaft.  In  tafte,  the  orientals  are  undoubtedly  inferior 
to  the  beft  writers  of  modern  Europe  ;  but  in  inven¬ 
tion  and  fublimity,  they  are  excelled,  perhaps  equalled, 
by  none.  The  Perfians  affedl  a  rhetorical  luxuriance* 
which  to  a  European  wears  the  air  of  unneedfary  re¬ 
dundance.  If  to  thtfe  leading  diftindlions  we  add  a. 
peculiar  tone  of  imagery,  of  metaphor,  of  allufion, 
derived  from  the  difference  of  government,  of  manners, 
of  temperament,  and  of  fuch  natural  objedU  as  cha- 
ra&erife  Afia  from  Europe;  we  fhall  fee,  atone  view, 
the  great  points  of  variation  between  the  writers  of 
the  eaft  and  weft.  Amongft  the  oriental  hiftorians, 
philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  poets,  many  will  be 
found  who  would  do  honour  to  any  age  or  people  ; 
whilft  their  romances,  their  tales,  and  their  fables, 
ftand  upon  a  ground  which  Europeans  have  not  yet 
found  powers  to  reach.  We  might  here  quote  the  A- 
rabian  Nights  Entertainments,  Perfian  Tales,  Pilpay’s 
Fables,  See. 

We  fhall  now  annex  a  few  ftri&ures  on  t be%  genius 
of  that  noble  language  ;  though  it  is  aur  opinion  that  of  the  mL 
the  province  of  the  philologift  is  to  mveftigate  the  dernPei&c*. 
origin,  progrefs,  and  final  improvement  of  a  language, 
without  dtfeending  to  its  grammatical  minutiae  or 
peculiar  idiomatic  diftindlions.  We  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  tongue  under  confederation  is  partly 
Arabic  and  partly  Perfian,  though  the  latter  generally 
has  the  afeendant.  The  former  is  nervous,  impetuous, 
and  mafeuline  ;  the  latter  is  flowing,  foft,  and  luxu¬ 
riant.  Wherever  the  Arabic  letters  do  not  readily  in¬ 
corporate  with  the  Perfian,  they  are  either  changed  in¬ 
to  others  or  thrown  away.  Their  letters  are  the  A- 
rabic  with  little  variation  ;  thefe  being  found  more 
commodious  and  expeditious  than,  the  old  letters  of 
the  Deri  and  Parfi.  Their  alphabet  confifts  of  32  let¬ 
ters,  which,  like  the  Arabic,  are  read  from  right  to- 
left  ;  their  form  and  order  will  be  learned  from  any 
grammar  of  that  language.  The  letters  are  divided 
into  vowels  and  confonents  as  ufual.  The  Arabic 
cfcara&ers,  like  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  arc  written  in 
a  variety  of  different  hands  ;  but  the  Perfians  write 
their  poetical  works  in  the  Taliek,  which  anfwers  to 


the  moil  el°gant  of  our  Italic  hands. 


There  is  a  great  refemblance  between  the  Perfian  Refem- 
and  Englifh  languages  in  the  facility  and  fimplicity  of  blatice  be- 
their  form  and  conftruition:  the  former,  as  well  as  the  fianTnct^1^ 
latter,  has  no  difference  of  terminations  to  mark  the 
gender  cither  in  fubftaritives  or  sdje&ives ;  all  inani¬ 
mate  things  are  neuter;  and  animals  of  different  fexea 
have  either  different  names,  -or  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  words  tier  male,  and  made  female.  Sometimes  in¬ 
deed 
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deed  a  word  is  made  feminine,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Arabians,  by  having  y  added  to  it. 

The  Perfian  fubftantives  have  but  one  variation  of 
cafe,  which  is  formed  by  adding  a  fylhlle  to  the  no¬ 
minative  in  both  numbers  ;  and  anfwers  often  to  the 
dative,  but  generally  to  the  accufative,  cafe  in  other  lan¬ 
guages.  The  other  cafes  are  expreffed  for  the  moft 
part  by  particles  placed  before  the  nominative.  The 
Perfians  have  two  numbers,  fmgular  and  plural;  the 
latter  is  formed  by  adding  a  fy liable  to  the  former. 

The  Perfian  adje&ives  admit  of  no  variation  but  in 
the  degrees  of  comparifon.  The  comparative  is  form¬ 
ed  by  adding  ter ,  and  the  fuperkitive  by  adding  term  to 
the  pofitive. 

The  Perfians  have  a&ive  and  neuter  verbs  like  other 
nations  ;  but  many  of  their  verbs  have  both  an  a&ive 
and  neuter  fenfe,  which  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  conftru&ion.  Thofe  verbs  have  properly  but  one 
conjugation,  and  but  three  changes  of  tenfe  :  the  im- 
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perative,  the  aorift;  and  the  preterite  ;  all  the  other 
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ted  to  pofterity  in  poems  and  legendary  tales  like  the  Perfian 
Runic  fragments  of  the  north,  the  romances  of  Spain,  language, 
or  the  Pleroic  ballads  of  our  own  country.  Such  ma< 
terials  as  thefe,  we  imagine,  may  have  fuggefted  to 
Firdaufi,  the  celebrated  heroic  poet  of  Perfia,  many  of 
the  adventures  of  his  Sbahname  ;  which,  like  Homer 
when  ftript  of  the  machinery  of  fupernatural  beings,  i3 
fuppofed  to  contain  much  true  hiftory,  and  a  mod  un¬ 
doubted  pi&ure  of  the  fuperftition  and  manners  of  the 
times.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  two  languages  has 
laid  open  to  Europe  all  the  treafures  of  oriental  learn¬ 
ing,' and  has  enriched  the  minds  of  Britons  with  In¬ 
dian  fcience  as  much  as  the  produce  of  thefe  regions 
has  inert ufed  their  wealth  and  enervated  their  confti- 
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tenfes  being  formed  by  the  help  of  particles  or  of 
auxiliary  verbs.  The  pafiive  voice  is  formed  by  add- 
ng  the  tenfes  of  the  fubftantive  verb  to  the  participle 
of  the  aftive. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  Perfia  there  were  very 
few  or  no  irregularities;  the  imperative,  which  is  often 
irregular  in  the  modern  Perfian,  was  anciently  formed 
from  the  infinitive,  by  reje&ing  the  termination  eeden: 
for  originally  all  infinitives  ended  in  den,  till  the  Arabs 
introduced  their  harfh  confonants  before  that  fy  liable, 
which  obliged  the  Perfians,  who  always  affe&ed  a 
fweetnefs  of  pronunciation,  to  change  the  old  termi¬ 
nation  of  fomt  verbs  into  ten ,  and  by  dcgiees  the  ori¬ 
ginal  infinitive  grew  quite  obfolete  ;  yet  they  ftill  re¬ 
tain  the  ancient  imperative,  and  the  aorifts  which  are 
formed  from  it.  This  little  irregularity  is  the  only 
anomalous  part  of  the  Perfian  language;  which  nqver- 
thelefs  far  furpaffesin  fimplieity  all  other  languagesan- 
cienc  or  modern. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  more  minute  and  intricate  parts 
of  this  language,  as  well  as  its  derivations,  compofi- 
tions,  conftru&ions,  See.  we  muft  remit  our  readers  to 
Mininfkic’s  I nfl’Uut tones  Linguae  Turcica  cum  rudimentis 
paradelis  linguarum  Arab,  et  Per f.  Sir  William  Jones’s 
Perhan  Grammar;  Mr  Richardfon’s  Arabian  and  Per¬ 
fian  Di&ionary,;  D.  Herbeiot’s  Bill.  Orient.  Dr  Hyde 
de  Re/ig.  vet.  Perf.  Sec.  Our  readers,  who  would  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  innermofl  recedes  of  the  Perfian  hiftory, 
colonies,  antiquities,  conne&ions,  diale&s,  may  eon- 
fult  the  laft  mentioned  author,  especially  chap.  xxxv. 
De  Perfia  et  Perfarum  nominibus ,  et  de  moderna  atque 
veteri./ingua  Perfica ,  ejufque  dialettis.  In  the  preceding 
inquiry  we  have  followed  other  authors,  whole  accounts 
appeared  to  us  more  natural,  and  much  lefs  embarraf- 
fing. 

To  conclude  this  fe&ion,  which  might  eafily  have 
been  extended  into  a  large  volume,  we  {hull  only  take 
the  liberty  to  put  our  readers  in  mind  of  the  vaft  uti¬ 
lity  of  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  languages.  Number- 
lefs  events  are  preferved  in  the  writings  of  the  orien¬ 
tals  which  were  never  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  muft 
have  for  ever  lain  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of 
its  inhabitants,  had  not  thefe  two  tongues  been  ilu- 
died  and  underftood  by  the  natives  of  this  quarter  of 
£he  globe.  Many  of  thofe  events  have  been  tranfmit- 


tution. 

Before  we  conclude  this  fe&ion,  we  fhall  fubjoin  a  Perfia* 
few  ftriftures  on  the  nature  of  Perfian  poetry,  in  order  poetry, 
to  render  our  inquiry  the  more  complete.  The  mo¬ 
dern  Perfians  borrowed  their  poetical  meafures  from 
the  Arabs :  they  are  exceedingly  various  and  complin 
cated ;  they  confift  of  19  different  kinds;  but  the 
moft  common  of  them  are  the  Iambic  or  Trochaic  mea- 
fure,  and  a  metre  that  chiefly  confills  of  thofe  com¬ 
pounded  feet  which  the  ancients  called  E^rpiTwc,  which 
are  compofed  of  iambic  and  fpondees  alternately.  In 
lyric  poetry  their  verfes  generally  confift  of  12  or  16 
fyllables :  they  fometimes,  but  feldom,  confift  of  14. 

Some  of  their  lyric  verfes  contain  13  fylhbles :  but 
the  moft  common  Pcrfian  verfe  is  made  up  of  1 1 ;  and 
in  this  meafure  arc  written  all  their  great  poems, 
whether  upon  heroic  or  moral  fubje&s,  as  the  works 
of  Firdaufi  ind  Jami,  the  Boftar  of  Sadi,  and  the  Mef- 
navi  of  Gelaleddin.  This  fort  of  verfe  anfwers  to  our 
common  heroic  rhyme,  which  was  brought  to  fo  high 
a  degree  of  perfection  by  Pope.  The  ftudy  of  the 
Perfian  poetry  is  fo  much  the  more  neceffary,  as  there 
are  few  books  or  even  letters  written  in  that  language, 
which  are  not  interfperfed  with  fragments  of  poetry. 

As  to  their  profody,  nothing  can  be  more  eafy  and 
fimple.  When  the  ftudent  can  read  profe  eafily,  he 
will  with  a  little  attention  read  poetry  with  equal  fa¬ 
cility. 


Sect  V.  Shanfcrit  and  Bengalefe  Languages. 


The  Shanfcrit,  though  one  of  the  moft  ancient  lan-Th/shan* 
guages  in  the  world,  was  little  known  even  in  Afia  till  ferit  one 
about  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century.  Since  that0^  the  rfioft 
period,  by  the  indefatigable  induftry  of  the  very  learned  ^ua  5 
and  ingenious  Sir  William  Jones  and  the  other  worthy  inThe^ 
members  of  that  fociety  of  which  he  lias  the  honour  to  world, 
be  prefident,  that  noble  and  ancient  language  has  at 
length  been  brought  to  light  ;  and  from  it  vaft  treafures 
of  oriental  knowledge  will  be  communicated  both  to 
Europe  and  Afia  ;  knowledge  which,  without  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  that  happy  eftablifhment,  muft  have  lain 
concealed  from  the  researches  of  mankind  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  In  this  fedlion  we  propofe  to  give  to  our 
readers  fueh  an  account  of  that  language  as  the  limits 
of  the  prefent  article,  and  the  helps  we  have  been  able 
to  procure,  fhall  permit. 

The  Shanfcrit  language  has  for  many  centuries  lain 
concealed  in  the  hands  of  the  bramins  of  Hindoftan. 

It  is  by  them  deemed  facred,  and  is  of  confeqnence 
confined  ‘folely  to  the  offices  of  religion.  Its  name 
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Shanfcrit  imports  the  perfect  language,  or,  according  to  the  eaft- 
nd  iienga-  crn  the  language  of  perfeflioti  ;  and  we  believe  no 

language  ever  fpoken  by  man  is  more  juftly  intitled  to 
that  high  epithet. 

The  grand  fouroe  of  Indian  literature,  and  the  pa«» 
rent  of  almoft  every  dialed  from  the  Perfian  gulph  to 
the  China  Teas,  is  the  Shanfcrit  ;  a  language  of  the 
moft  venerable  and  moft  remote  antiquity,  which,  tho’ 
at  prefent  fhut  up  in  the  libraries  of  the  bramins,  and 
appropriated  folely  to  the  records  of  their  religion,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  current  over  moft  of  the  oriental 
world.  Accordingly  traces  of  its  original  extent  may 
Shanfcrit  in  be  difeovered  in  almoft  every  diftrift  of  Afia.  Thofe 
every  di-  who  are  acquainted  with  that  language  have  often 
found  the  fimilitude  of  Shanfcrit  words  to  thofe  of 
Perfian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
and  that  not  in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which 
refined  arts  and  improved  manners  might  have  occa- 
fionally  introduced,  but  in  the  main  ground-work  &£ 
language,  in  monofyllables,  the  names  of  numbers,  and 
appellations  of  fuch  things  as  would  be  firft  diferirai- 
nated  on  the  immediate  dawn  cf  civilization. 

The  ancient  coins  of  many  different  and  diflan t  king¬ 
doms  of  Afia  are  ftajnped  with  Shanfcrit  chara6ters, 
and  moftlv  contain  alluftons  to  the  old  Shanfcrit  my¬ 
thology.  Befidee,  in  the  names  of  perfons  and  places, 
of  titles  and  dignities,  which  are  open  to  general  no¬ 
tice,  even  to  the  fartheft  limits  of  Afia,  may  be  found 
roanifeft  traces  of  the  Shanfcrit.  The  fcanty  remains 
of  Coptic  antiquities  afford  little  fcope  for  comparifon 
between  that  idiom  and  this  primitive  tongue;  but 
there  ftill  exifts  fufficient  ground  to  conje&ure,  that, 
at  a  very  early  period,  a  correfpondence  did  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  nations.  The  Hindoos  pretend,  that 
the  Egyptians  freqi  *Mted  their  country  as  difeipies, 
not  as  initru£tors  ;  that  they  came  to  feek  that  liberal 
education  and  thofe  fciences  in  Hindoftan,  which  none 
of  their  own  countrymen  had  fufficient  knowledge  to 
impart.  Perhaps  we  may  examine  the  validity  of  this 
claim  hereafter. 

But  though  nuraberlefs  changes  and  revolutions  have 
from  time  to  time  convulfed  Hindoftan,  that  part  of 
it  which  lies  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  ftill 
preferves  that  language  whole  and  inviolate.  Here 
they  ftill  offer  a  thoufand  books  to  the  perufal  of  the 
curious  ;  many  of  which  have  been  religioufly  handed 
down  from  the  earlieft  periods  of  human  exiftence. 

The  fundamental  part  of  the  Shanfcrit  language  is 
divided  into  three  claffes  :  Dhaat ,  or  roots  of  verbs, 
which  fome  call  primitive  elements;  Shubd ,  or  original 
nouns  ;  and  Evya ,  or  particles.  The  latter  are  ever 
indeclinable,  as  in  other  languages  ;  but  the  words 
comprehended  in  the  two  former  claffes  mu  ft  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  certain  additions  and  inflexions  to  fit  them 
for  a  place  in  compofition.  And  here  it  is  that  the 
riftics  of  it.  art  of  the  grammarian  has  found  room  to  expand  it- 
felf,  and  to  employ  all  the  powers  of  refinement.  Not 
a  fyllable,  not  a  letter,  can  be  added  or  altered  but  by 
regimen  ;  not  the  moft  trifling  variation  of  the  fenfe, 
in  the  minuteft  fubdivifion  of  declenfion  or  conjuga¬ 
tion,  can  be  effc&ed  without  the  application  of  fevc- 
ral  rules  :  all  the  different  forms  for  every  change  of 
gender,  number,  cafe,  perfon,  tenfe,  mood,  or  degree^ 
are  methodically  arranged  for  the  affiftance  of  the  me- 
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mory,  according  to  an  unerring  feale.  The  number  Shanfcrit 
of  the  radical  or  elementary  parts  is  about  700  ;  and 
to  thefe,  as  to  the  verbs  of  other  languages,  a  very 
plentiful  flock  of  verbal  nouns  owes  its  origin  ;  but 
thefe  are  not  thought  to  exceed  thofe  of  the  Greek 
either  in  quantity  or  variety. 

To  the  triple  fource  of  words  mentioned  above, 
every  term  of  truly  Indian  original  may  be  traced  by 
a  laborious  and  critical  analyfis.  All  fuch  terms  as 
are  thoroughly  proved  to  bear  no  relation  to  any  one  of 
the  Shanfcrit  roots,  are  confidered  as  the  produ&ion 
of  fome  remote  and  foreign  idiom,  fubfequently  in¬ 
grafted  upon  the  main  flock  ;  and  it  is  conjettured, 
that  a  judicious  inveftigation  of  this  principle  would 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  firft  invention  of  many 
arts  and  fciences,  and  open  afrefh  mine  of  philological 
difcoverie8.  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  as  exadl  an 
account  of  the  conllituent  parts  of  this  language  as  the 
nature  of  our  defign  will  permit.  ^6 

The  Shanfcrit  language  is  very  copious  and  nervous.  Tt  is  copU 
The  firft  of  thefe  qualities  arifes  iu  a  great  meafure OMS  an<* 
from  the  vaft  number  of  compound  words  with  which  nervou6* 
it  is  almoft  overftocked.  “The  Shanfcrit  (fays  Sir 
William  Jones),  like  the  Greek,  Perfian,  and  German, 
delights  in  compounds;  but  to  a  much  higher  degree, 
and  indeed  to  fuch  excefs,  that  I  could  produce  words 
of  more  than  20  fyllables;  not  formed  ludicroufly  like 
that  by  which  the  buffoon  in  Ariftophanes  deferibes  a 
feaft,  but  with  perfe&  ferioufnefs,  on  the  moft  folemn 
occafions,  and  in  the  moft  elegant  works. ”  But  the 
flyle  of  its  beft  authors  is  wonderfully  concife.  In  the 
regularity  of  its  etymology  it  far  exceeds  the  Greek 
and  Arabic ;  and,  like  them,  has  a  prodigious  number 
of  derivatives  from  each  primary  root.  The  gramma¬ 
tical  rules  alfo  are  numerous  and  difficult,  though  there 
are  not  many  anomalies.  As  one  inftance  of  the  truth 
of  this  affertion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  are 
feven  declenfions  of  nouns,  all  ufed  in  the  fingular,  the 
dual,  and  the  plural  numbers,  and  all  of  them  diffe¬ 
rently  formed,  according  as  they  terminate  with  a  con- 
fonant,  with  a  long  or  a  fhort  vowel ;  and  again,  dif¬ 
fer  ent  alfo  as  they  are  of  different  genders  :  not  a  no¬ 
minative  cafe  can  be  formed  to  any  one  of  thefe  nouns 
without  the  application  of  at  leall  four  rules,  which 
vary  likewife  with  each  particular  difference  of  the 
nouns,  as  above  ftated  :  add  to  this,  that  every  word 
in  the  language  may  be  ufed  through  all  the  feven  de¬ 
clenfions,  which  is  a  full  pi  oof  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
idiom. 

The  Shanfcrit  grammars  are  called  Beeakerun,  of 
which  there  are  many  compofed  by  different  authors  ; 
fome  too  abftrufe  even  for  the  comprehenfion  of  moft 
bramins,  and  others  too  prolix  to  be  ever  ufed  but  as 
references.  One  of  the  ffiorteft,  named  the  Sarafootee9 
contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  pages,  and 
was  compiled  by  Ano5bbo6tee  Scroopenam  Acharige, 
with  a  concifcnefs  that  can  fcarcely  be  paralleled  i;i  any 
other  language.  py 

The  Shanfcrit  alphabet  contains  50  letters  5  and  it  Shanfcrit 
is  one  boail  of  the  bramins,  that  it  exceeds  all  other  alphabet, 
phabets  in  this  refpedl ;  but  it  muft  be  obferyed,  that  as 
of  their  34  confonants,  near  half  carry  combined  founds, 
and  that  fix  of  their  vowels  are  merely  the  correfpond- 
ent  long  ones  to  as  many  which  are  fhort,  the  advrm- 
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Shanfcrit  tage  feems  to  be  little  more  than  fanciful.  Befides 
and  Benga-  t^efe>  ^ y  have  a  number  of  charaders  which  Mr 
euages1*  Halhed  calls  conneded  vowels,  but  which  have  not 
»t  —  -~j  been  explained  by  the  learned  prefident  of  the  Afiatic 

Society. 

*  Plate  The  Shanfcrit  charader  ufed  in  Upper  Hindoftan  * 
CCCXC.  13  faid  to  be  the  fame  original  letter  that  was  firft  de¬ 
livered  to  the  people  by  Brahma,  and  is  now  called 
Dlewnagur,  or  the  language  of  angels,  which  fhows 
the  high  opinion  that  the  bramins  have  entertained  of 
that  charader.  Their  confonants  and  vowels  are  won¬ 
derfully,  perhaps  whimfically,  modified  and  diverfified; 
to  enumerate  which,  in  this  place,  would  contribute 
very  little  either  to  the  entertainment  or  inftrudion  of 
our  readers.  All  thefc  diftindions  are  marked  in  the 
Reids  (u),  and  muft  be  modulated  accordingly;  fo  that 
they  produce  all  the  effed  of  a  laboured  recitative  : 
but  by  an  attention  to  the  mufic  of  the  chant,  the 
fenfe  of  the  paffage  recited  equally  efcapes  the  reader 
and  the  audience.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jews  in 
their  fynagogues  chant  the  Pentateuch  in  the  fame 
kind  of  melody  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  ufage  has 
defcended  to  them  from  the  remoteft  ages. 

Poetry.  The  Shanfcrit  poetry  comprehends  a  very  great  va¬ 
riety  of  different  metres,  of  which  the  moil  common 
are  thefe : 

The  munnee  hurreneh  chhund,  or  line  of  I  2  or  19  fyl- 
lables,  which  is  fcanned  by  three  fyllables  in  a  foot, 
and  the  moll  approved  foot  is  the  anapseft. 

The  cabee  chhund ,  or  line  of  1 1  fyllables. 

The  anujht  of e  chhund,  or  line  of  eight  fyllables. 

The  poems  are  generally  compofed  in  ftanzas  of 
four  lines,  called  ajhlogues ,  which  are  regular  or  irregu¬ 
lar. 

The  moll  common  afhlogue  is  that  of  the  anuftofe 
chhund ,  or  regular  flanza  of  eight  fyllables  in  each  line. 
In  this  meafure  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mahabaret  is 
compofed.  The  rhyme  in  this  kind  of  llanza  fhould 
be  alternate  ;  but  the  poets  do  not  feem  to  be  very 
nice  in  the  obfervance  of  a  llridl  correfpondence  in  the 
founds  of  the  terminating  fyllables,  provided  the  feet 
of  the  verfe  are  accurately  kept. 

This  fhort  anufbtofc  ajhlogue  is  generally  written  by 
two  verfes  in  one  line,  with  a  paufe  between  ;  fo  the 
whole  then  alfumes  the  form  of  a  long  diftich. 

The  irregular  flanza  is  conftantly  called  anyachhund , 
of  whatever  kind  of  irregularity  it  may  happen  to  con- 
fifl.  It  is  mofl  commonly  compounded  of  the  long 
line  cabee  chhund  and  the  fhort  anufhtofe  chhund  alter¬ 
nately  ;  in  which  form  it  bears  fome  refemblance  to 
the  mofl  common  lyric  meafure  of  the  Englifh. 

To  purfue  this  fubjed  to  greater  length  is  fcarce 
poffible  for  us,  as  matters  fland  at  prefent.  Our  read¬ 
ers  muft  fufpend  their  curiofity  till  more  volumes  of 
the  Afatic  Refearches  are  publifhed,  where  we  make 
bo  doubt  the  whole  myftery  of  this  extraordinary  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  plainly  unfolded. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  feel  a  curiofity  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  origin  of  this  oriental  tongue.  If  we 
believe  the  bramins  themfelves,  it  was  coeval  with  the 
race  of  man,  as  was  obferved  towards  the  beginning  of 
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this  fedion.  The  bramins,  however,  are  not  the  only  Shanfcrit 
people  who  afcribe  a  kind  of  eternity  to  their  own  a[1l  Ben&a~ 
particular  dialed.  #  We  find  that  the  Shanfcrit  in  its  gLgT 
primitive  deflination  was  appropriated  to  the  offices  u — vr- . — t 
of  religion.  It  is  indeed  pretended,  that  all  the  other  99 
dialeds  fpoken  in  Hindoftan  were  emanations  from  ^igin  of 
that  fountain,  to  which  they  might  be  traced  back  by  thlston£uc* 
a  fkilful  etymologift.  This,  we  think,  is  an  argument 
of  no  great  confequence,  fince  we  believe  that  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  by  the  fame  procefs,  may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  any  one  of  thofe  current  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe.  By  a  parity  of  reafon,  all  the  different  dia¬ 
leds  of  Hindoftan  may  be  referred  to  the  language  in 
queftion.  Indeed,  if  we  admit  the  authoiity  of  the 
Mofaic  hiflory,  all  languages  whatfoever  are  derived 
from  that  of  the  firft  man.  It  is  allowed  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  under  confideration  is  impregnated  with  Per- 
fian,  Chaldaic,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  even  Latin 
idioms.  This,  we  think,  affords  a  prefumption  that 
the  Shanfcrit  was  one  of  thofe  original  dialers  which 
were  gradually  produced  among  the  defendants  of 
Noah,  in  proportion  as  they  gradually  receded  from 
the  centre  of  population.  What  branch  or  branches  of 
that  family  emigrated  to  Hindoftan,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine.  That  they  were  a  party  of  the  defendants 
of  Shem  is  mofl  probable,  becaufe  the  other  fepts  of 
his  pofterity  fettled  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  fum 
then  is,  that  the  Hindoos  were  a  colony  confiding  of 
the  defendants  of  the  patriarch  Shem. 

It  appears,  however,  by  almoft  numberlefs  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity  flill  exifling,  that  at  a  very  early 
period  a  different  race  of  men  had  obtained  fe ttlements 
in  that  country.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
colonies  of  Egyptians  had  peopled  a  confiderable  part 
of  Hindoftan.  Numberlefs  traces  of  their  religion  oc¬ 
cur  everywhere  in  thofe  regions.  The  very  learned 
prefident  himfelf  is  pofitive,  that  veftiges  of  thofe  fa- 
cerdotal  wanderers  are  found  in  India,  China,  Japan, 

Tibet,  and  many  parts  of  Tartary.  Thofe  colonifts,. 
it  is  well  known,  were  zealous  in  propagating  their  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  wherever  they  relided,  and  when¬ 
ever  they  travelled.  There  is  at  the  fame  time  even 
at  this  day  a  ftriking  refemblance  between  the  facred 
rites  of  the  vulgar  Hindoos  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  prodigious  ftatues  of  Salfette  and 
Elephanta  fabricated  in  the  Egyptian  ilyle  ;  the  vafl 
excavations  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  the  former ;  the 
wooly  hair  of  the  ftatues,  their  diftorted  attitudes, 
their  grotefque  appearances,  their  triple  heads,  and 
various  other  configurations — plainly  indicate  a  foreign 
original.  Thefe  phenomena  fuit  no  other  people  on 
earth  fo  exadly  as  the  fons  of  Mizraim.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  priefts  ufed  a  facred  charader,  which  none  knew 
but  themfelves ;  none  were  allowed  to  learn  except 
their  children  and  the  choice  of  the  initiated.  AH 
thefe  features  mark  an  exad  parallel  with  the  bramins 
of  the  Hindoos.  Add  to  this,  that  the  drefs,  diet, 
luftrations,  and  other  rites  of  both  feds,  bore  an  exad: 
refemblance  to  each  other.  Sir  William  Jones  hath  juftly 
obferved.,  that  the  letters  of  the  Shanfcrit,  ftript  of  all 
adventitious  appendages,  are  really  the  fquare  Chaldaic 
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chara&ers.  We  learn  from  Cafiiodorus  *  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  :  u  The  height  of  the  obelifks  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  circus  ;  now  the  higher  is  dedicated  to 
the  fun,  and  the  lower  to  the  moon,  where  the  facred 
rites  of  the  ancients  are  intimated  by  Chaldaic  figna- 
tures  by  way  of  letters.”  Here  then  it  is  plain  that 
the  facred  letters  of  the  Egyptians  were  Chaldaic,  and 
it  is  allowed  that  thofe  of  the  bramins  were  of  the 
fame  complexion  ;  which  affords  a  new  prefumption  of 
the  identity  of  the  Shanfcrit  with  thofe  juft  men¬ 
tioned. 

That  the  Egyptians  had  at  a  very  early  period  pe¬ 
netrated  into  Hindoftan,  is  univerfally  admitted.  Ofi- 
ris,  their  celebrated  monarch  and  deity,  according  to 
their  mythology,  conducted  an  army  into  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  taught  the  natives  agriculture,  laws,  religion, 
and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  & c.  He  is  faid  at  the 
fame  time  to  have  left  colonies  of  priefts,  as  a  kind  of 
mifTionaries,  to  inftruft  the  people  in  the  ceremonies 
of  religion.  Sefoftris,  another  Egyptian  potentate, 
likewife  overran  Hindoftan  with  an  army,  and  taught 
the  natives  many  ufeful  arts  and  fciences.  When  the 
paftor-kings  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  numbers  of  the  priefb,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  mercilefs  invaders  who  demolifhed  the 
temples  and  perfecuted  the  minifters  of  religion,  left 
their  native  country,  and  tranfported  themfelves  into 
India.  Thefe,  we  fhould  think,  were  the  authors  both 
of  the  language  and  religion  of  the  bramins.  This 
dialed,  as  imported  by  the  Egyptians,  was  probably 
of  the  fame  contexture  with  the  facred  language  of 
that  people,  as  it  appeared  many  ages  after.  The  In¬ 
dians,  who  have  always  been  an  inventive  and  indu- 
ftrious  race  of  men,  in  procefs  of  time  cultivated,  im¬ 
proved,  diverfified,  and  conftru&ed  that  language  wijii 
fuch  care  and  affiduity,  that  it  gradually  arrived  at 
that  high  degree  of  perfe&ion  in  which  at  prefent  it 
appears. 

Had  the  learned  prefident  of  the  Asiatic  Society  (m), 
when  he  inftituted  a  comparifon  between  the  deities  of 
Hindoftan  on  the  one  iide  and  of  Greece  and  Italy 
on  the  other,  examined  the  analogy  between  the  gods 
of  Hindoftan  and  thofe  of  Egypt,  we  think  he  would 
have  performed  a  piece  of  fervice  ftill  more  eminent. 
Having  firft  demonftrated  the  fimilarity  between  the 
divinities  of  India  and  Egypt,  he  might  then  have 
proceeded  to  inveftigate  the  refemblance  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Phoenician  with  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
By  this  procefs  a  chain  would  have  been  formed  which 
would  have  conduced  his  readerto  comprehend  at  one 
view  the  identity  of  the  Zabian  worship  almoft  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

We  fortfee  that  it  will  be  obje&ed  to  this  hypothe¬ 
cs,  that  all  the  dialers  of  Hindoftan  being  clearly  re¬ 
ducible  to  the  Shanfcrit,  it  is  altogether  impofiible  that 
it  could  have  been  a  foreign  language.  To  this  we 
anfwer,  that  at  the  early  peiiod  when  this  event  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  taken  place,  the  language  of  the  pofte* 
rity  of  the  ions  of  Noah  had  not  deviated  coniiderably 
from  the  primitive  ftandard,  and  consequently  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hindoos  was  nearly 
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the  fame.  The  Shanfcrit  was  gradually  improved :  Shanfcrit 
the  language  of  the  vulgar,  as  is  always  the  cafe,  ^e‘aj1efeBLana* 
came  more  and  more  different  from  the  original  ar-  guages. 
chetypc  ;  but  ftill  retained  fuch  a  near  refemblance  to  y— -J 

the  mother-tongue  as  proved  the  verity  of  its  extrac¬ 
tion-  .  .  100 

To  the  preceding  account  of  the  Shanfcrit  language  B&ngalefe 
we  fhall  annex  a  few  ftri&ures  on  the  language  of  Ben- language 
gal,  which  we  believe  is  derived  from  the  other, 
is  in  moft  common  ufe  ifl*  the  fouthern  parts  of  Hin-^aiJfcrit4 
doftan. 

Though  moft  of  the  ancient  oriental  tongues  are 
read  from  right  to  left,  like  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 

Arabic,  &c.  yet  fuch  as  properly  belong  to  the  whole 
continent  of  India  proceed  from  left  to  right  like  thofe 
of  Europe.  The  Arabic,  Perfian,  &c.  are  the  grand 
fources  whence  the  former  method  has  been  derived  ; 
but  with  thefe,  the  numerous  original  dialers  of 
Hindoftan  have  not  the  fmallefl  connection  or  refem¬ 
blance. 

The  great  number  of  letters,  the  complex  mode  of 
combination,  and  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  are 
confiderable  impediments  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Bengal 
language ;  and  the  careleffnefs  and  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  their  characters,  aggra¬ 
vate  thefe  inconveniences.  Many  of  their  charaders 
are  fpurious  ;  and  thefe,  by  long  ufe  and  the  hurry  of 
bufinef3,  are  now  almoft  naturalized  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  .  .  i0X 

The  Bengal  alphabet,  like  that  of  the  Shanfcrit,  Bengal 
from  which  it  is  derived,  confifts  of  50  letters,  whefe  alphabet, 
form,  order,  and  found,  may  be  learned  from  Mr  Hal- 
hed’s  grammar  of  the  Bengal  language.  The  vowels 
are  divided  into  long  and  fhort,  the  latter  of  which  are 
often  omitted  in  writing.  Moft:  of  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages  are  ronftruded  upon  the  fame  principle,  with 
refped  to  the  omiffion  of  the  (hort  vowel.  The  He¬ 
brews  had  no  fign  to  exprefs  it  before  the  invention 
of  the  Maforetic  points  ;  in  Arabic  it  is  rarely  in- 
ferted  unlefs  upon  very  folemn  occalions,  as  in  the  Ko¬ 
ran  ;  in  the  modem  Perfian  it  is  univerfally  omitted  ; 
fo  to  all  the  confonauts  in  the  Shanfcrit,  the  fho.rt 
vowel  is  an  invariable  appendage,  and  is  never  figni- 
fied  by  any  diacritical  mark;  but  where  the  conftruc- 
tion  requires  that  the  vowel  fhould  be  dropped,  a  par¬ 
ticular  ftroke  is  fet  under  the  letter.  It  is  in  vain  to 
pretend,  in  a  fketch  like  this,  to  detail  the  found  and 
pronunciation  of  thefe  letters:  this  muft  be  acquired 
by  the  car  and  by  pra&icc.  roj 

In  the  Bengal  language  there  are  three  genders,  as  Genders, 
in  Greek,  Arabic,  &c.  The  authors  of  this  threefold  of  this  I 
divifion  of  genders,  with  refpedt  to  their  piec  tdence,Ian£ua&e- 
appear  to  have  confidered  the  neuter  as  a  kind  of  re- 
fidiium  refulting  from  the  two  others,  and  as  lefs  wor¬ 
thy  or  lefs  comprthenfive  than  either  (fee.Se&ion  of 
the  Greek).  The  terminations  ufually  applied  upon  * 
this  occafion  are  aa  for  the  mafculme,  and  ee  for  the 
feminine.  In  Shanfcrit,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
names  of  all  things  inanimate  have  different  genders, 
founded  on  vague  and  incomprehenfible  diftimftions : 
the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  Bengal. 

3U2  A 
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Shar.fcrit  A  Shanfcrit  noun,  on  its  firft  formation  from  the  ge- 
”P‘ncral  root’  exifts  equall7  ^dependent  of  cafe  as  of  gen¬ 
der.  It  is  neither  nominative,  nor  genitive,  nor  accu- 
'  fative  ;  nor  is  impreffed  with  any  of  thofe  modifica- 
ioj  tions  which  mark  the  relation  and  connexion  between 
Peculiar!-  t|ie  fev€raJ  members  of  a -fentence.  In  this  ftate  it  is 

Shanfcrit  called  an  ’imPerfia  or  crude  ^0UIJ*  To  a  nom^ 

and  Benga- native  of  a  word,  the  termination  mull  be  changed 
left  nouns,  and  a  new  form  fupplied.  Thus  we  fee,  that  in  the 
Shanfcrit,  at  leaft,  the  nominative  has  an  equal  right 
with  any  other  inflex;on  to  be  called  a  cafe.  Every 
Shanfcrit  noun  has  feven  cafes,  exclufive  of  the  voca¬ 
tive  ;  and  therefore  comprehends  two  more  than  even 
thofe  of  the  Latin.  Mr  Halhed  above  mentioned  de¬ 
tails  all  the  varieties  of  thefe  with  great  accuracy,  to 
whofe  Grammar  we  muft  refer  our  readers.  The  Ben¬ 
gal  has  only  four  cafes  be  fide  the  vocative  ;  in  which 
refped  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  other. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  variety  of 
words  which  have  been  allotted  to  the  clafs  of  pro¬ 
nouns  by  European  grammarians.  The  firft  and  fe- 
cond  perfon  are  chiefly  worthy  of  obfervation  :  thefe 
two  fhould  feem  to  be  confined  to  rational  and  con- 
verfable  beings  only  :  the  third  fupplies  the  place  of 
every  object  in  nature  ;  wherefore  it  muft  neceftarily 
be  endued  with  a  capacity  of  drifting  its  gender  rc- 
fpe&ively  as  it  drifts  the  fubject  ;  and  hence  it  is  in 
Sh  mferit  frequently  denominated  an  adje&ive.  One 
of  the  demonftratives  hie  or  tile  ufually  ferves  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  generally  the  latter,  which  in  Arabic 
has  no  other  name  than  dhemeer  el  ghaayby  “  the  pro¬ 
noun  of  the  abfentee,”  for  whofe  name  it  is  a  fubfti- 
tute. 

In  moll  languages  where  the  verb  has  a  fepirate  in¬ 
flection  for  each  perfon,  that  inflexion  is  fufficient  to 
afeertain  the  perfonality  ;  but  in  Bengal  fcompolitions, 
though  the  firft  and  fecond  perfons  o -cur  very  fre¬ 
quently,  nothing  is  more  rare  than  the  ufage  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  ;  and  names  of  perfons  are  infert- 
ed  with  a  conftant  and  difgufting  repetition,  to  avoid, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  the  application  of  the  words  he  and 
she.  The  fecond  perfon  is  always  ranked  before  the 
‘firft,  and  the  third  before  the  fecond.  The  perfonal 
pronouns  have  feven  cafes,  which  are  varied  in  a  very 
irregular  manner.  Leaving  thefe  to  the  Bengalian 
grammar,  we  ftiall  proceed  to  the  verb. 

The  Shanfcrit,  the  Arabic,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
yerbs,  are  furnilhed  with  a  fet  of  inflections  and  ter¬ 
minations  fo  comprehenfive  and  fo  complete,  that  by 
their  form  alone  they  can  exprefs  all  the  different  di- 
ftin£tions  both  of  perfons  and  time.  Three  feparate 
qualities  in  them  are  perfectly  blended  and  united. 
Thus  by  their  root  they  denote  a  particular  a£t,  and 
by  their  inflexion  both  point  out  the  time  when  it 
takes  place  and  the  number  of  the  agents.  I11  Per- 
fian,  as  in  Englifh,  the  verb  admits  but  of  two  forms, 
one  for  the  prefent  tenfe  and  one  for  the  aorift ;  and 
it  is  obfetvable,  that  while  the  paft  tenfe  is  provided 
for  by  a  peculiar  inflexion,  the  future  is  generally  fup¬ 
plied  by  an  additional  word  conveying  only  the  idea 
of  time,  without  any  other  influence  on  the  ?xl  im¬ 
plied  by  the  principal  verb.  It  is  alfo  frequently  ne- 
cefiary  that  the  different  ftate  of  the  a&ion,  as  per¬ 
fect  or  imperfect,  be  further  afceitained  in  each  of  the 
tenfes, paft, prefent;  and  future.  This  alfo,  in  the  learned 
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languages,  is  performed  by  other  variations  of  inflec-  Shanfcrit 

tions,  for  which  other  verbs  and  other  particles  are  ap- 

plied  in  the  modern  tongues  of  Europe  and  Perfia.  guages." 

Every  Shanfcrit  verb  has  a  form  equivalent  to  the  - 

middle  voice  of  the  Greek,  ufed  through  ail  the  tenfes  105 
with  a  reflexive  fenfe,  and  the  former  is  even  the  moft^ddlc^ 
extenfive  of  the  two  in  its  ufe  and  office:  for  in  shanfcrit 
Greek  the  refledive  can  only  be  adopted  intranfitive- verbs, 
ly  when  the  adion  of  the  verb  defeends  to  no  extra¬ 
neous  fnbjed  ;  but  in  Shanfcrit,  the  verb  is  both  reci¬ 
procal  and  tranfitive  at  the  fame  time. 

Neither  the  Shanfcrit,  nor  the  Bengalefe,  nor  the 
Hindoftanic,  have  any  word  precifely  anfwering  to 
the  fenfe  of  the  verb  I  have ,  and  confequently  the 
idea  is  always  exprefLd  by  ejl  tniht ;  and  of  courfe 
there  is  no  auxiliary  form  in  the  Bengal  verb  corre- 
fpondent  to  I  have  written ,  but  the  fenfe  is  conveyed 
by  another  mode.  The  verb  fubftantive,  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  is  defedive  and  irregular,  and  therefore  the 
Shanfcrit  calls  it  a  femt-verb .  It  is  curious  to  ohferve 
that  the  prefent  tenfe  of  this  verb,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  alfo  in  the  Perfian,  appears  plainly  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Shanfcrit.  In  the  Bengalefe,  this  verb 
has  but  two  diflindions  of  time,  the  prefent  and  the 
paft  ;  the  terminations  of  the  feveral  perfons  of  which 
ferve  as  a  model  for  thofe  of  the  fame  tenfe  in  all 
other  verbs  r(  fpedively. 

Verbs  of  the  Bengal  language  may  be  divided  into  charade- 
three  claffes,  which  are  diitinguiftied  by  their  penulti-riftics  of  the 
mate  letter.  The  Ample  and  mod  common  form  has  Bemralefe 
an  open  confonant  immediately  preceding  the  final  let-v"r  3* 
ter  of  the  infinitive.  The  fecond  is  compofed  of  thofe 
words  whofe  final  letter  is  preceded  by  another  vowel 
or  open  confonant  going  before  it.  The  third  conlifU 
entirely  of  caufals  derived  from  verbs  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  conjugations.  The  reader  will  eafily  guefs  at  the 
impofllbility  of  profecuting  this  fnbjed  to  any  greater 
length  :  we  fhall  therefore  conclude  with  a  few  re¬ 
marks  colleded  from  the  grammar  fo  often  mention¬ 
ed,  which  we  apprehend  may  be  more  amufing,  if  not 
more  inftruding. 

The  Greek  verbs  in  m  are  formed  exadlv  upoa 
the  fame  principle  with  the  Shanfcrit  conjugations, 
even  in  the  minutefl  particulars.  Inftance3  of  this  are 
produced  in  many  verbs,  which  from  a  root  form  a 
new  verb  by  adding  the  fy liable  mi ,  and  doubling 
the  firft  confonant.  This  mode  furnifhes  another  pre- 
fumption  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Shanfcrit* 

Many  Greeks  travelled  into  Egypt  ;  many  Egyptian 
colonies  fettled  in  Greece.  By  one  or  other  of  thofe 
channels  the  foregoing  innovation  might  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Greek  language. 

To  form  the  paft  tenfe,  the  Shanfcrit  applies  a  fyl- 
labic  augment,  as  is  done  in  the  Greek  :  the  future 
has  for  its  chara&eriftic  a  letter  analogous  to  that  of 
the  fame  tenfe  in  the  Greek,  and  it  omits  the  redu¬ 
plication  of  the  firft  confonant.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  reduplication  of  the  firft  confonant  is  not 
conftantly  applied  to  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  Shan¬ 
fcrit  more  than  to  thofe  of  the  Greek. 

The  natural  fimplieity  and  elegance  of  many  of  the 
Afiatic  languages  are  greatly  debafed  and  corrupted 
by  the  continual  ^abufe  of  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  this 
inconvenience  has  evidently  affected  the  Perfian,  the 
Hindoftan,  and  the  Bengal  idioms. 
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Shanfcrit  The  infinitives  of  verbs  in  the  Shanfcnt  and  Benga- 
and  Bcnga- ]efe  are  always  ufed  as  fubftantive  nouns.  Every 
lcfeLan-  ^ody  knows  that  the  fame  mode  of  arrangement  very 
often  occurs  in  the  Greek. 

In  the  Shanfcrit  language,  as  in  the  Greek,  there 
are  forms  of  infinitives  and  of  participles  comprehen- 
five  of  time  ;  there  are  alfo  other  branches  of  the  verb 
that  feem  to  refemble  the  gerunds  and  lupines  of  the 
Latin. 

All  the  terms  which  ferve  to  qualify,  to  diftinguifh, 
or  to  augment,  either  fuhjiance  or  aftion ,  are  claffed  by 
the  Shanfcrit  grammarians  under  one  head  ;  and  the 
word  ufed  to  exprefs  it  literally  fignifies  increafe  or 
addition .  According  to  their  arrangement,  a  Ample 
fentence  confilh  of  three  members  ;  the  agent ,  the  ac¬ 
tion,  the  fubjed  :  which,  in  a  grammatical  fenfe,  are 
reduced  to  two  ;  the  noun  and  the  verb .  They  have 
a  particular  word  to  fpecify  fuch  word3  as  amplify 
the  noun  which  imports  quality,  and  anfwers  to  our 
adjefiives  or  epithets  :  Such  as  are  applied  to  denote 
relation  or  connection,  are  intimated  by  another  term 
which  we  may  tranflate  prepofition. 

Shanfcrit  The  adjeXives  in  Bengalcfe  have  no  diftinXIon  of 
and  Benga-  gender  or  number  ;  but  in  Shanfcrit  thefe  word3  pre- 
lefead-  ferve  the  diftinXion  of  gender,  as  in  the  Greek  and 
ietfim.  Latlru 

Prepofitions  are  fubflitutcs  for  cafes,  which  could 
not  have  been  extended  to  the  number  neceffary  for 
txpre  fling  all  the  feveral  relations  and  predicaments 
in  which  a  noun  may  be  found,  without  caufing  too 
much  embarrafimertt  in  the  form  of  a  declenfion.  Thofe 
are  too  few  in  the  Greek  language,  which  occafions 
much  inconvenience.  See  feX.  Greek . 

The  Latin  is  lefs  polilhed  than  the  Greek,  and  of 
confeqnence  bears  a  much  nearer  refemblance  to  the 
Shanfcrit,  both  in  words,  inflexions,  and  termina¬ 
tions. 

The  learned  are  now  convinced  that  the  ufe  of  nu¬ 
merical  figures  was  firfl  derived  from  India.  Indeed 
the  antiquity  of  their  application  in  that  country  far 
txceeds  the  powers  of  inveftigation.  All  the  nume¬ 
rals  in  Shanfcrit  have  different  forms  for  the  different 
genders,  as  in  Arabic.  There  appears  a  ftrong  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  European  method  of  computation 
was  derived  from  India,  ns  it  is  much  the  fame  with 
the  Shanfcrit,  though  we  think  the  Europeans  learn¬ 
ed  it  from  the  Arabians.  The  Bengalefe  merchants 
compute  the  large  ft  Turns  by  fours  ;  a  cuitom  evidently 
derived  from  the  original  mode  of  computing  by  the 
fin  ire rs. 

The  Shanfcrit  language,  among  ether  advantages, 
has  a  great  variety  in  the  mode  of  arrangement ;  and 
the  words  are  fo  knit  and  compacted  together,, that 
every  fentence  appears  like  one  complete  word.  When 
two  or  more  words  come  together  in  reglmine ,  the  laft 
of  th^m  only  has  the  termination  of  a  cafe;  the  others 
are  known  by  their  pofition  ;  and  the  whole  fentence 
fo  connected,  forms  but  one  compound  word,  which  is 
called  a  foot. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Chinefe  Language* 

i0g  . 

Antiquity  The  Chinefe,  according  to  the  mod  authentic  ac 
of  the  Chi-  counts,  are  a  people  of  great  antiquity.  Their  fitua- 
tion  was  fuch,  a3,  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world, 
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in  a  great  meafure  fecured  them  from  hoftile  iuva-  Chinefe 
fion.  Their  little  commerce  with  the  red  of  man- 
kind  precluded  them  the  knowledge  of  thofe  improve¬ 
ments  which  a  mutual  emulation  had  often  generated 
among  other  nations,  who  were  fituated  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  with  relation  to  each  other,  as  ferved  to  promote 
a  mutual  intercourfe  and  correfpondence.  As  China 
is  a  large  and  fertile  country,  producing  all  the  necef- 
farie8,  conveniences,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life, 
its  inhabitants  were  not  under  the  neceflity  of  looking 
abroad  for  the  two  former,  nor  expofed  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  engaging  in  foreign  commerce,  in  order  to 
procure  the  latter.  PerfeXly  fatisfied  with  the  ar¬ 
ticles  which  their  own  country  produced,  they  ap¬ 
plied  themfeives  entirely  to  the  praXice  of  agriculture 
and  other  arts  conneXed  with  that  profefiion  ;  and 
tkeir  frugality,  which  they  retain  even  to  this  day, 
taught  them  the  leflon  of  being  contented  with  little; 
of  confequence,  though  their  population  was  almoft 
incredible,  the  produce  of  their  foil  wa3  abundantly 
fufficient  to  yield  them  a  fubfiftence.  Their  inven¬ 
tions  were  their  own  ;  and  as  they  borrowed  nothing 
from  other  people,  they  gradually  began  to  defpife 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
branded  them  with  the  epithet  of  barbarians . 

Thofe  people  had  at  an  early  period  made  ama¬ 
zing  proficiency  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  liberal  faiences,  according  to  the  lateft 
and  indeed  the  moft  probable  accounts,  was  by  no 
means  proportioned.  In  mathematics,  geometry,  and 
aftronomy,  their  knowledge  was  contemptible  ;  and 
in  ethics,  or  moral  philofophy,  the  complexion  of 
their  laws  and  cuitoms  proves  their  fit  ill  to  have  been 
truly  fuperficial.  They  value  themfeives  very  highly 
at  prefent  upon  their  oratorial  talents  ;  and  yet  of  all 
languages  fpoken  by  any  civilized  people,  theirs  is 
confeffedly  the  leaft  improved.  To  what  this  untoward- 
ly  defeX  is  owing,  the  learned  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  determine.  109 

The  language  of  the  Chinefe  is  totally  different  Their  la n] 
from  thofe  of  ail  other  nations,  and  bears  very  ftrong 
fignatures  of  an  original  tongue.  All  its  words  are  ^gue, 
monofyllabic,  and  compofitionsand  derivations  are  al¬ 
together  unknown.  Their  nouns  and  verbs  admit 
of  no  flexions  ;  in Thort,  every  thing  relating  to  their 
idioms  is  peculiar,  and  incapable  of  being  compared 
with  any  other  diaieX  fpoken  by  any  civilized  people. 

Moft  barbarous  languages  exhibit  fomething  that  re- 
fembles  an  attempt  towards  thofe  diacritical  modifica¬ 
tions  of  fpeech  ;  whereas  the  Chinefe,  after  a  fpacc- 
of  4000  years,  have  not  advanced  one  ftep  beyond  the 
very  firlt  elements  of  ideal  communication.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  we  think,  is  a  plain  demonftration  that  ' 
they  did  not  emigrate  from  that  region  where  the 
primitive  race  of  mankind  is  -thought  to  have  fixed 
‘  its  refidence.  Some  have  imagined,  we  believe  with 
good  reafon,  that  they  are  a  Tartarian  race,  which, 
breaking  off  from  the  main  body  that  numerous 
and  widely  extended  people,  direXed  their  march  to¬ 
wards  the  foutb-eaft.  There,  failing  in  with  delight¬ 
ful  and  fertile  plains  which  their  pofterity  now  inha¬ 
bit,  they  found  themfeives  accommodated  fo  much  to 
their  liking,  that  they  dropped  all  defire  of  changing 
their  habitations'.  The  country  of  China  is,  indeed, 
fo  environed  with  mountain?,  dtferts,  and  leas,  tWt 
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Chinefe  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  men  in  their  primitive 
Language.  ftate  to  havc  emigratcd  into  any  of  the  neighbouring 
v  "  *  regions.  Thus  fecluded  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
the  Chinefe,  in  all  probability,  were  left  to  the  ftrength 
of  their  own  inventive  powers  to  fabricate  a  language, 
as  well  as  the  other  arts  and  improvements  neceftary 
for  the  fupport  and  convenience  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  that  their  ftock  of  vocables, 
when  they  emigrated  from  Tartary,  was  neither  ample 
nor  properly  accommodated  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  the  mutual  conveyance  of  ideas.  With  this  flen* 
der  ftock,  however,  they  feem  to  have  been  fatisfied  ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  additions  were  after¬ 
wards  made  to  that  which  was  originally  imported, 
lnftead  of  framing  a  new  race  of  terms  by  compound¬ 
ing  their  primitive  ones ;  inftead  of  diverfifying  them 
.  by  inflexions,  or  multiplying  them  by  derivatives,  >s 
is  done  in  every  other  language  ;  they  rather  chofe  to 
retain  their  primitive  words,  and  by  a  variety  of  mo¬ 
difications,  introduced  upon  their  orthography  or  pro¬ 
nunciation,  to  accommodate  them  to  a  variety  of  iig- 
nifications.  *  Were  it  poffible  to  feminize  all  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  dialers,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  primitive  mo* 
nofyllabic  charaXer,  perhaps  the  original  language  of 
the  Chinefe  might  be  inveftigated  and  afeertained.  We 
know  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  compare  it  with 
fome  of  the  other  Afiatic  languages,  efpecially  the 
Hebrew  :  This  labour  has,  however,  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  no  primeval  identity  has  been  difeovered. 
Before  thi3  comparifon  could  be  inftituted  with  the 
moft  diftant  profpeX  of  fuccefs,  the  language  laft 
mentioned  muft  be  ftripped  of  all  its  adventitious  qua¬ 
lities  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  it  muft  be  reduced  to  the 
monofyllabic  tone,  and  then  contrafted  with  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  monofyllables  ;  an  undertaking  which  we  are  per- 
fuaded  would  not  be  readily  executed.  After  all,  we 
are  convinced  that  no  refemblance  of  any  importance 
no  would  be  difeovered. 

Proofs  of  The  Chinefe  language  muft  then,  in  our  opinion, 
tio^  nCa"  ^ave  keen  a  Tartarian  dialeX,  as  the  people  tbem- 
felves  were  colonifts  from  Tartary.  We  have  obferved 
above,  that  thofe  people  have  not  hitherto  found  outathe 
art  of  compofition  of  words.  This  is  the  more  furpri- 
fing,  when  we  confider  that,  in  the  charaXers  which 
form  their  written  language,  they  employ  many  com. 
pofitions.  For  example,  the  charaXer  by  which  they 
reprefent  misfortune ,  is  compofed  of  one  hieroglyphic 
which  represents  a  houfe,  and  another  which  denotes 
fre;  becaitfe  the  greateft  misfortune  that  can  befal  a 
man  is  to  have  his  houfe  on  fire.  With  refpeX  to  the 
language  which  they  ufe  in  fpeech,  though  they  very 
often  employ  many  words  to  exprefs  one  thing,  yet 
they  never  run  them  together  into  one  word,  making 
certain  changes  upon  them  that  they  may  incorporate 
the  more  conveniently,  but  always  preferve  them  entire 
in  and  unaltered. 

Paucity  of  The  whole  number  of  words  in  the  Chinefe  kn¬ 
its  words  guage  does  not  exceed  i  200  :  the  nouns  are  but  326. 

It  muft  certainly  appear  furprifing,  that  a  people  whofe 


manners  are  fo  highly  polifhed  and  refined,  fhould  be  Chinefe 
able  to  exprefs  fo  many  things  as  muft  of  necefiity  Languag«- 
attend  fuch  a  courfe  of  life  by  fo  fmall  a  number  of 
words,  and  thofe  too  monofyllables.  The  difficulties 
which  attend  this  fingular  mode  muft  be  felt  almoft 
every  inftant ;  circumftances  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  fhould  have  induced  them 
to  attempt  both  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
their  words  and  an  extenfion  of  thofe  which  they 
had  by  compofition  and  derivation.  We  learn  from 
DuHaldef  that  the  Chinefe  have  two  different  dialeXs:  *  Hi/?,  of 
the  one  vulgar,  which  is  fpoken  by  the  vulgar,  and  Cbinat 
varies  according  to  the  different  provinces;  the  other  is 
called  the  Mandarin  language ,  and  is  current  only  among 
the  learned.^  The  latter  13  properly  that  which  was  for¬ 
merly  fpoken  at  court  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan, and 
gradually  fpread  among  the  polite  people  in  the  other 
provinces.  Accordingly,  this  language  is  fpoken  with 
more  elegance  in  the  provinces  adjoining  to  Kiang - 
nan  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  By  flow  v 
degrees  it  was  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  confequently  became  the  univerfal  language. 

It  then  appears  that  the  modern  language  of  Chi¬ 
na  was  originally  the  court  dialeX,  and  utterly  un¬ 
known  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  From  this  circum- 
ftance  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  this 
dialeX  was  deemed  the  royal  tongue,  and  had  been 
fabricated  on  purpofe  to  diilinguifh  it  from  the  vul¬ 
gar  dialeXs.  We  learn  from  Heliodorus,  that  the  §  E-  5  Ethio*, 
thiopians  had  a  royai  language  which  was  the  fame  V1 
with  the  facred  idiom  of  the  Egyptians.  This  Man¬ 
darin  tongue  was  originally  an  artificial  dialeX  fabri¬ 
cated  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  majefty  of  the  court, 
and  to  raife  its  very  ftyle  and  diXion  above  that  of  the 
^eft  of  mankind.  The  Chinefe,  a  wonderfully  inventive 
people,  might  aXually  contrive  a  language  of  that 
complexion,  with  an  intention  to  render  it  obfeure 
and  enigmatical  (n).  Such  a  plan  would  excite  their 
admiration,  and  would  at  the  fame  time  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  their  comprehenfion.  In  procef3  of  time,  when 
the  Chinefe  empire  was  extended,  the  Mandarines 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  court,  and  underftood 
nothing  of  the  provincial  dialeXs,  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  have  the  moil  eminent  perfons  in  every  pro¬ 
vince  taught  the  language  employed  by  themfelves, 
in  order  to  qualify  them  for  transiting* the  affairs  of 
government  with  them  in  a  language  which  both, 
underftood.  By  this  means  the  royal  dialeX  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  vulgar,  and  in  procefs  of  time  became  uni¬ 
verfal.  The  I  artar  dialeX  formerly  in  ufe  vanifhed  ; 
only  a  few  veitiges  of  it  remained  ;  which  gradually 
incorporating  with  the  royal  language,  occafioned  the 
variation  of  provincial  tongues  above-mentioned. 

We  are  therefore  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  language  of  the  Chinefe  was  deduced  from  the 
original  Mandarine,  or  court  dialeX,  and  that  this  laft 
was  an  artificial  fpeech  fabricated  by  the  fkill  and  inge¬ 
nuity  or  that  wonderful  people.  The  learned  have  long 
held  it  up  as  the  primary  dialeX,  becaufe,  fay  they,  it 

bears 


(n)  An  attempt  of  this  nature,  among  a  people  like  the  Chinefe,  is  by  no  means  improbable  ;  nor  is  its 
incceis  lefs  probable.  For  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  have  recourfe  to  Bilhop  Wilkins’s  Artificial  Lan- 
.guagej  and  rfalmaaazar’s  DiXionary  of  the  language  of  Formofa. 
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Chinefe  bears  all  the  fignatures  of  an  original  unimproved  lan- 
[Language.  gn?ge.  In  our  opinion,  nothing  appears  more  inge- 
nioufly  artificial.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  that,  in 
its  ftru&ure,  arrangement,  idioms,  and  phrafeology, 
it  refemblea  na  other  language,  is  not  every  learned 
man  now  convinced  that  all  the  Afiatic  languages 
yet  known,  difcover  unequivocal  fymptoms  of  their 
cognation  and  family  refemblance  ?  The  Ethiopians, 
Chaldeans,  Arabians,  Perfians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
Phoenicians,  the  Brahmans,  Bengalefe,  the  Hindoos 
bordering  upon  China,  all  fpeak  only  different  dia¬ 
lers  of  one  language,  varying  from  the  original  in  dia¬ 
led  only,  fome  in  a  greater  fome  in  a  leffer  degree  : 
why  fhould  the  Chinefe  alone  ftand  altogether  inf¬ 
lated  and  unallied  ? 

The  languages  of  the  North  all  wear  congenial 
features.  The  Tartar,  or  Tatar  dialefts  of  every 
clan,  of  every  canton,  of  every  denomination,  exhi¬ 
bit  the  moft  palpable  proofs  of  a  near  affinity  :  the 
Gothic  and  Sclavonian  dialedts,  which  pervade  a  g^eac 
part  of  Europe  and  fome  parts  of  Afia,  are  obviouf- 
ly  brethren,  and  may  eafily  be  traced  up  to  an  Afia¬ 
tic  original.  Even  fome  of  the  American  jargon  dia¬ 
lects  contain  vocables  which  indicate  an  Afiatic  or 
European  original.  Our  readers,  we  flatter  ourfelves, 
will  agree  with  us,  that  had  the  language  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  been  the  original  language,  a  refemblance  muff 
have  flill  exifted  between  it  and  its  descendants.  If 
it  had  originated  from  any  other  language,  it  would 
have  retained  fome  ehara6teriftie  features  of  its  pa¬ 
rent  archetype.  As  neither  of  thefe  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fabric  of  the  language  under  confideration, 
the  conchifion  mnft  be,  that  it  is  a  language  entirely 
different  from  all  other  tongues ;  that  it  is  conftruft- 
ed  upon  different  principles,  defcended  from  different 
parents,  and  framed  by  different  artifts. 

The  Chinefe  themfelves  have  a  common  and  imme¬ 
morial  tradition,  that  their  language  was  framed  by 
2~ao  their  firft  emperor,  to  whom  they  attribute  the 
invention  of  every  thing  curious,  ufeful,  and  orna¬ 
mental.  Traditional  hiftory,  when  it  is  ancient,  uni¬ 
form,  and  univerfal,  is  generally  well  founded  :  upon 
this  oeeafion  we  think  the  tradition  above-mentioned 
112  maybe  fairly  admitted  as  a  collateral  evidence. 

A  proof  of  The  paucity  of  vocables  contained  in  this  fingular 
jts  artificial  language,  we  think  another  prefumption  of  its  arti- 
ru&ure.  ficial  contexture.  The  Chinefe  Onomatheta  would 
find  it  an  arduous  tafk  to  devife  a  great  number  of 
new  terms,  and  would  therefore  reft  fatiefied  with 
the  fmalleft  number  poffible.  In  other  languages  we 
find  the  like  economy  was  obferved.  Rather  than 

[fabricate  new  words,  men  chofe  fometimes  to  adapt 
old  wdrds  to  new,  and,  upon  fome  oecafions,  even 
to  contrary  fignifications.  To  fpare  themfelves  the 
trouble  of  coining  new  terms,  they  contrived  to  join 
feveral  old  ones  into  one ;  whence  arofe  a  numerous 

Iraee  of  compounds.  Derivatives  too  were  fabricated 
to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  By  this  procefs,  inftead 
©f  creating  new  vocables,  old  ones  were  compounded, 
diverfified,  defie&ed,  lamifkd,  metamorphofed,  and 
tortured  into  a  thoufand  d:fferent  fhapes. 

The  Greek  is  defervedly  efteemed  a  rich  and  copious 
language  ;  its  radical  words  have  been  curioufly  traced 
by  feveral  learned  men,  who,  after  the  mod  laborious 
and  exad  ferutiny,  have  found  that  they  do  not  amount 
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to  more  than  300.  The  Shanfcrlt  language  is  highly  Chinefe 
compounded  ;  its  radical  terms,  however,  are  very  few  hanguage, 
in  number.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  we  may  con- 
elude,  that  the  more  any  language  abounds  in  com¬ 
pounds  and  derivatives,  the  fmaller  will  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  radical  terms.  The  Arabic  admits  of  no 
compofition,  and  of  confequence  its  words  have  been 
multiplied  almofl  in  infinitum  ;  the  Shanfcrit,  the  Per- 
fian,  and  the  Greek,  abound  with  compounds,  and  we 
find  their  radicals  are  few  in  proportion. 

There  are,  we  think,  three  different  methods  which  Three  dif- 
may  be  employed  in  order  to  enrich  and  extend  theferentme- 
range  of  a  language,  iff,  By  fabricating  a  multitude thodsofen- 
of  words  ;  the  plan  which  has  been  purfued  by  the [^uage, 
Arabs.  2d,  By  framing  a  multitude  of  compounds  6 
and  derivatives  ;  the  artifice  employed  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  authors  of  the  Shanfcrit.  3d,  By  varying 
the  fignification  of  words  without  enlarging  their  num¬ 
ber  ;  the  method  pra&ifed  by  the  Chinefe  and  their 
colonifls.  The  Arabians,  we  think,  have  fhown  the 
moft  fertile  and  inventive  genius,  fince  they  have  enrich¬ 
ed  their  language  by  a&ually  creating  a  new  and  a  moft 
numerous  lace  of  words.  The  fabricators  of  the 
Shanfcrit  and  the  collectors  of  the  Greek  have  exhi¬ 
bited  art,  but  comparatively  little  fertility  of  genius. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  Arabians,  as  in  juftice  we 
ought,  mafters  df  the  field  in  the  conteft  relating  to 
the  formation  of  language,  we  may  range  the  Greek 
and  Shanfcrit  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Chinefe  on 
the  other ;  and  having  made  this  arrangement,  we 
may  attempt  to  difcover  on  which  fide  the  largeft 
proportion  of  genius  and  invention  feems  to  reft. 

The  Greek  and  Shanfcrit  (for  we  have  feleCted 
them  as  moft  highly  compounded)  exhibit  a  great 
deal  of  art  in  modifying,  arranging,  and  diverfifying 
their  compounds  and  derivatives,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  qualify  them  for  intimating  complex  ideas;  but  *14 
the  Chinefe  have  performed  the  fame  office  by  the  helpTJiat  a“ 
of  a  race  of  monofyllabic  notes,  fimple,  inflexible,  inva-  Chi^ 
riable,  and  at  the  fame  time  few  in  number.  Thenefe# 
queftion  then  eomes  to  be,  whether  more  art  is  dis¬ 
played  in  new-modelling  old  words  by  means  of  de- 
clenfions,  conjugations,  compounds,  and  derivatives  ; 
or  by  devifing  a  plan  according  to  which  monofylla¬ 
bic  radical  terms,  absolutely  invariable,  fhould,  by  a 
particular  modification  of  found,  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  performed  by  the  other.  The  latter  appears  to 
us  much  more  ingenioufty  artificial.  The  former  re- 
fembles  a  complicated  machine  eompofed  of  a  vafl 
number  of  parts,  congenial  indeed,  but  loofely  con¬ 
nected  ;  the  latter  may  be  compared  to  a  fimple,  uni¬ 
form  engine,  eafily  managed,  and  all  its  parts  proper¬ 
ly  adjufted.  Let  us  now  fee  in  what  manner  the 
people  in  queftion  managed  their  monofyllabic  notes, 
fo  as  to  qualify  them  for  anfwering  all  the  purpofes  of 
fpeech. 

Though  the  number  of  words  in  the  Chinefe  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  amount  to  above  1200  ;  yet  that  fmaU 
number  of  vocables,  by  their  artificial  management, 
is  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  exprefs  themfelves  with 
eafe  and  perfpicuity  upon  every  fubje6t.  Without 
multiplying  words,  the  fenfe  is  varied  almofl  in  infinitum 
by  the  variety  of  the  accents,  inflections,  tones,  afpi- 
rations,  and  other  changes  of  the  voice  and  enuncia¬ 
tion  ;  circumftances  which-  make  thofe  who  do  not 
6  thoroughly 
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Chinefe  thoroughly  under/land  the  language  frequently  mif- 
Language.  take  one  wor<]  for  another.  This  will  appear  obvious 
by  an  example. 

The  word  teov  pronounced  flowly,  drawing  out  the 
v  and  railing  the  voice,  fignifies  a  lord  or  mailer,  If 
it  is  pronounced  with  an  even  tone,  lengthening  the  v> 
it  fignifies  a  hog.  When  it  is  pronounced  quick  and 
lightly,  it  imports  a  kitchen .  If  it  be  pronounced  in  a 
itrong  and  mafeuline  tone,  growing  weaker  towards 
the  end,  it  fignifies  a  column. 

By  the  fame  economy,  the  fyilable  po>  according  to 
the  various  accents,  and  the  different  modes  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  has  eleven  different  fignifications.  It  fig- 
nihes  glafs,  to  boil ,  to  winnoto  rice ,  wife  or  liberal ,  to 
prepare,  an  old  woman,  to  break  or  cleave ,  inclined ,  a 
\'ery  little,  to  watery  a  Jlave  or  captive .  From  thefe 
examples,  and  from  almoft  numberlefs  others  which 
might  be  adduced,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  this 
language,  which  at  firft  fight  appears  fa  poor  and 
confined,  in  confequence  of  the  fmall  number  of  the 
monofyllables  of  which  it  is  compofed,  is  notwithftand- 
ing  very  copious,  rich,  and  expreffive. 

Again,  the  fame  word  joined  to  various  others,  im¬ 
ports  a  great  many  different  things  ;  for  example  mou9 
when  alone,  fignifies  a  tree>  wood ;  but  when  joined 
with  another  word,  it  has  many  other  fignifications. 
Mou  leoo ,  imports  “  wood  prepared  for  building 
mou  lan ,  is  44  bars,  or  wooden  grates  mou  bia>  44  a 
box  mou  fang ,  44  a  chefl  of  drawers  mou  tfiang , 
a  carpenter mou  eul ,  44  a  mufhroom;”  mou  nu ,  44  a 
fort  of  fmall  orange  mou  fingy  44  the  planet  Jupi¬ 
ter  mou  mien ,  44  cotton,’’  Sc c.  This  word  may  be 
joined  to  feveral  others,  and  has  as  many  different 
fignifications  as  it  has  different  combinations. 

Thus  the  Chinefe,  by  a  different  arrangement  of 
their  monofyllables,  can  compofe  a  regular  and  ele¬ 
gant  difeourfe,  and  communicate  their  ideas  with  ener¬ 
gy  and  precifion  ;  nay  even  with  gracefulnefs  and  pro¬ 
priety.  In  thefe  qualities  they  are  not  excelled  either 
by  the  Europeans  or  Afiatics,  who  ufe  alphabetical 
letters.  In  fine,  the  Chinefe  fo  naturally  diftingnifh 
the  tones  of  the  fame  monofyllable,  that  they  com¬ 
prehend  the  fenfe  of  it,  without  making  the  leaf!  re¬ 
flection  on  the  various  accents  by  which  it  is  deter¬ 
mined. 

We  muft  not,  however,  imagine,  as  fome  authors 
have  related,  that  thofe  people  cant  in  fpeaking,  and 
method  on  make  a  fort  of  mufic  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  the 
pronuncia-  ear .  thefe  different  tones  are  pronounced  focurioufly, 
that  even  ftrangers  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  their  dif¬ 
ference  even  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  where  the 
accent  is  more  perfect  than  in  any  other.  The  nature 
of  it  may  be  conceived  by  the  guttural  pronunciation 
in  the  Spanifh  language,  and  by  the  different  tones  that 
are  ufed  in  the  French  and  Italian  i  thefe  tones  are 
almoft  imperceptible  j  they  have,  however,  different 
meanings,  a  eircumftance  which  gave  rife  to  the  pro¬ 
verb,  that  the  tone  is  all. 

If  the  finenefs  and  delicacy  of  their  tones  are  fuch 
as  to  be  fcarce  perceptible  to  a  ftranger,  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  that  they  do  not  rife  high,  but  only  by  fmall  in¬ 
tervals  ;  fo  that  the  mufic  of  their  language  muft 
fome  what  referable  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  which  is 
within  a  all  compafs,  but  neverthelefs  of  great  va¬ 
riety  of  notes.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  ftrangers 
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will  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  Icnrn  Chinefe 
tliis  language  ;  more  efpecially  if  they  have  not  a  de- 
licate  ear  and  a  flexible  Voice,  and  alfo  much  pra&ice. 

The  great  difference  then  between  the  Chinefe  and 
Greek  accents  confifts  in  this,  that  the  GreeTcs  had 
but  two  accents,  the  grave  and  acute,  diftinguifhed  by 
a  large  interval,  and  that  not  very  exa&ly  marked  : 
for  the  acute,  though  it  never  rifes  above  a  fifth  high¬ 
er  than  the  grave,  did  not  always  rife  fo  high,  but 
was  fometimes  pitched  lower  according  to  the  voice 
of  the  fpeaker.  The  Chinefe  muft  have  many  more  ac¬ 
cents,  and  the  intervals  between  them  muft  be  much 
fmaller,  and  much  more  carefully  marked;  for  other  wife 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  diftinguifh  them.  At  the  fame 
time,  their  language  muft  be  much  more  muficai  than 
the  Greek,  and  perhaps  more  fo  than  any  language 
ought  to  be  ;  but  this  becomes  neceffary  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  above-mentioned.  Du  Halde  is  pofitive,  that 
notwithftanding  the  perpetual  variation  of  accents  in 
the  Chinefe  tongue,  and  the  almoft  imperceptible  in¬ 
tervals  between  thefe  tones,  their  enunciation  does  not 
refemble  finging :  many  people,  however,  who  have 
refided  in  China,  are  equally  pofitive  that  the  tone 
with  which  they  utter  their  words  does  actually  re¬ 
femble  canting ;  and  this,  when  we  confider  the  almoft 
imperceptible  intervals  by  which  they  are  perpetually 
raifing  and  lowering  the  tone  of  their  voice,  appears  to 
us  highly  probable. 

As  the  people  of  whofe  language  we  are  treating  at 
prefent  communicate  a  variety  of  different  fignifica¬ 
tions  to  their  monofyllabic  words  by  their  different 
accentuation,  fo  they  employ  quantity  for  the  very 
fame  purpofe.  By  lengthening  or  fhortening  the 
vowels  of  their  words,  they  employ  them  to  fignify 
very  different  things.  The  fame  they  perform  by  gi¬ 
ving  their  words  different  afpirations,  as  like  wife  by 
founding  them  with  different  degrees  of  roughnefs  and 
fmoothnefs  ;  and  even  fometimes  by  the  different  mo¬ 
tion,  pofture,  or  attitude,  with  which  their  enuncia¬ 
tion  is  accompanied.  By  thefe  methods  of  diverfify- 
ing  their  monofyllables  (fays  Du  Halde),  they  make 
330  of  them  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  language,  and 
thefe  too  not  much  varied  in  their  termination  ;  fince 
all  the  words  in  that  language  either  terminate  with  a 
vowel  or  with  the  confonant  fometimes  with  the 
confonant  g  annexed. 

From  this  account,  wC  think  it  is  evident  that  the 
Chinefe,  by  a  wonderful  exertion  of  ingenuity,  do, 
by  different  tones  and  profodicai  modifications,  by 
means  of  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of  words,  all  in¬ 
variable  radicals,  actually  perform  all  that  the  moll 
polifhed  nations  have  been  able  to  atchieve  by  their 
compounds,  derivatives,  Sc c.  diverfified  by  de^enfions, 
conjugations,  and  flexions  of  every  kind  ;  circum- 
ftance8  which,  in  our  opinion,  refledt  the  greateft  ho¬ 
nour  on  their  inventive  powers.  n6 

With  refpeft  to  the  grammar  of  this  language,  asGrammaf 
it  admits  of  no  flexions,  all  their  words  being  indecli-«f  the  Chi 
nable,  their  cafes  and  tenfes  are  all  formed  by  parti-1^6* 
des.  They  have  no  idea  of  genders  5  and  even  the 
diftin&ion  of  numbers,  which  in  almoft  all  other  lan¬ 
guages,  even  the  molt  unimproved,  is  marked  by  a 
particular  word,  is  in  the  Chinefe  only  indicated  by  a 
particle.  They  have  only  the  three  fimpie  tenfeo, 
namely,  the  paft,  prefent,  and  future;  and  for  want  of 

different 
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Chinefe  different  terminations,  the  fame  word  Hands  either  for 
l*ftngit*ge.  t|ie  verj3  0r  thc  verbal  fubftantive,  the  adjedive  or  the 
”  fubftantive  derived  from  it,  according  to  its  pofition  in 

the  fentence. 

The  Chinefe  language  being  eompofed  of  monofyl¬ 
lables-  and  thefe  indeclinable,  can  fcarce  be  reduced  to 
grammatical  rules  :  we  fhnll,  however,  attempt  to  lay 
Lefore  our  leaders  as  much  of  the  texture  of  that  An¬ 
gular  dialed  as  may  enable  them  to  form  fome  vague 
idea  of  its  genius  and-  confutation.  We  dial!  begin 
with  the  letters,  and  proceed  regularly  to  the  remain- 
it7  ing  parts  as  they  naturally  fucceed  each  other. 

Clnneie  The  art  of  joining  the  Chinefe  monofyllables  toge- 
cb^raders  ^er  *s  extremety  difficult,  and  requires  a  very  long  and 
laborious  courfe  of  fludy.  As  they  have  only  figures 
by  which  they  can  exprefs  their  thoughts,  and  have  no 
accents  in  writing  to  vary  the  pronunciation,  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  as  many  different  figures  or  charac¬ 
ters  as  there  are  different  tones,  which  give  fo  many 
different  fignifications  to  the  fame  word.  Befides,  fome 
fingle  charaders  fignify  two  or  three  words,  and  fome- 
times  even  a  whole  period.  For  example,  to  write 
thefe  words,  good  morrow,  Sir,  inftead  of  joining  the 
charaders  which  fignify  good  and  morrow  with  that 
of  Sir,  a  different  charader  mufl  be  ufed,  and  this  cha¬ 
racter  alone  expreffes  thefe  three  words.  This  cir- 
cumfiance  greatly  contributes  to  multiply  the  Chinefe 
characters. 

This  method  of  joining  the  monofyllables  is  indeed 
fufficient  for  writing  fo  as  to  be  underftood  ;  but  it  is 
deemed  trifling,  and  is  ufed  only  by  the  vulgar.  The 
ftyle  that  is  employed,  in  order  to  fiiine  in  compofi- 
tion,  is  quite  different  from  that  which  is  ufed  in  con¬ 
vention,  though  the  words  are  in  reality  the  fame. 
In  writings  of  that  fpeefes,  a  man  of  letters  muff  ufe 
more  elegant  phrafes,  more  lofty  expitffions,  and  the 
whole  mufl  be  dignified  with  tropes  and  figures  which 
are  not  in  general  ufe,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCl  in  queflion.  The  cha- 
raClers  of  Cochin  -china,  of  Tong-king,  of  Japan,  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Chinefe,  and  fignify  the 
fame  things  ;  though,  in  fpeaking,  thefe  nations  do  not 
exprefs  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner :  of  eonfe- 
quence  the  language  of  converfation  is  very  different, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  underfland  each  other;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  underfland  each  other’s  written 
language,  and  ufe  all  their  books  in  common. 

The  learned  mufl  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the 
charaClers  that  are  employed  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  but  mufl  alfo  underfland  their  various  combina¬ 
tions,  and  the  numerous  and  multiform  difpofitions  and 
arrangements  which  of  feveral  Ample  flrokes  make  the 
118  compound  charaClers.  The  number  of  their  charac- 
fotceeding-.ters  amounts  to  80,000  ;  and  the  man  who  knows  the 
?9usUn  g^atefl  number  of  them  is  of  courfe  the  mofl  learned. 

From  this  circumflance  we  may  conclude,  that  many 
years  mufl  be  employed  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  charaClers,  to  dillinguifh 
them  when  they  are  compounded,  and  to  remember 
their  fhape  and  import.  After  all,  a  perfon  who  un- 
derftands  10,000  charaClers  may  exprefs  himfelf  with 
tolerable  propriety  in  this  language,  and  may  be  able 
to  read  and  underfland  a  great  number  of  books.  The 
generality  of  their  learned  men  do  not  underfland  above 
55,000  or  20,000,  and  few  of  their  doCtors  have  at- 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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tamed  to  the  knowledge  of  above  40,000.  This  pro*  Shinefe 
digions  number  of  charaClers  is  colleded  in  their  great  language, 
vocabulary  called  Hai-pien.  They  have  radical  letters,  v  " 
which  fhow  the  origin  of  words,  and  enable  them  to  find 
out  thofe  which  are  derived  from  them:  for  inflance,  the 
charaClers  of  mountains,  of  trees,  man,  the  earth,  of  a 
horfe,  under  which  mufl  be  fought  all  that  belongs  to 
mountains,  trees,  man,  &c.  In  this  fearch  one  mull 
learn  to  diflinguifh  in  every  word  thofe  flrokes  or  fi¬ 
gures  which  are  above,  beneath,  on  the  flies,  or  in  the 
body  of  the  radical  figure. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (fee  Sedion  Chaldean ,  &«.) 
informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  employed  three  forts 
of  charaClers:  The  firfl  was  called  the  epijlolary ,  which 
was  ufed  in  writing  letters  ;  the  fecond  was  denomi¬ 
nated  /acred,  and  peculiar  to  the  facerdotal  order  ;  the 
lafl  hieroglyphical,  which  was  appropriated  to  monu¬ 
mental  inferiptions  and  other  public  memorials.  This 
mode  of  reprefentation  was  twofold:  one,  and  the 
mod  fimple,  was  performed  by  defciibing  the  pidure 
of  the  objed  which  they  intended  to  reprefent,  or  at 
leafl  one  that  refembled  it  pretty  nearly;  as  when  they 
exhibited  the  fun  by  a  circle  and  the  moon  by  a  cre- 
feent  :  the  other  was  properly  fymbolic ;  as  when 
they  marked  eternity  by  a  ferpent  with  his  tail  in  his 
mouth,  the  air  by  a  man  clothed  in  an  azure  robe 
fludded  with  flars,  See. 

The  Chinefe,  in  all  probability,  had  the  fame  variety 
of  charaders.  In  the  beginning  of  their  monarchy* 
they  communicated  their  ideas  by  drawing  on  paper 
the  images  of  the  objed*  they  intended  to  exprefs ; 
that  is,  they  drew  the  figure  of  a  bird,  a  mountain,  a 
tree,  waving  lines,  to  indicate  birds,  mountains,  fo* 
refls,  rivers,  &c. 

There  were,  however,  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  to 
be  communicated,  whofe  objeds  do  not  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  ftnfes;  fuch  as  the  foul,  the  thoughts, 
the  paffions,  beauty,  deformity,  virtues,  vices,  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  men  and  other  animals,  Sc c.  This  inconve¬ 
nience  obliged  them  to  alter  their  original  mode  of 
writing,  which  was  too  confined  to  anfwer  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  to  introduce  charaders  of  a  more  fimple  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  invent  others  to  exprefs  thofe  things  which 
are  the  objeds  of  our  fenfes.  y 

Thefe  modern  charaders  are,  however,  truly  hiero- And  truf^ 
glyphical,  fince  they  are  eompofed  of  fimple  letters  hierogly* 
which  retain  the  fignification  of  the  primitive  charac-P^ca^ 
ters.  The  original  charadcr  for  the  fun  was  a  circle, 
thus  ©  ;  this  they  called  ga  :  They  now  reprefent 
that  luminary  by  the  figure  |^|,  to  which  they  Hill 
give  the  original  name.  But  human  inHitutions  ha¬ 
ving  annexed  to  thefe  laH  framed  charaders  the  very 
fame  ideas  indicated  by  the  original  ones,  the  confe- 
quence  is,  that  every  Chinefe  letter  is  adually  fignifi. 
cant,  and  that  it  Hill  retains  its  fignificancy,  though 
conneded  with  others.  Accordingly  the  word  tfai , 
which  imports  “  misfortune,  calamity,”  is  eompofed 
of  the  letter  mien  “  a  houfe,”  and  the  letter  ho  u  fire;” 
fo  that  the  fymbolical  charader  for  misfortune  is  the 
figure  of  a  houfe  on  fire.  The  Chinefe  charaders, 
then,  are  not  fimple  letters  without  any  fignification, 
like  thofe  of  the  Europeans  and  other  Afiatics ;  but 
when  they  are  joined  together,  they  are  fo  many  hie* 
roglyphics,  which  form  images  and  exprefs  thoughts. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  original  charaders  of  the  Chi* 
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nefe  were  real  pictures  (fee  SeCtion  of  the  Egyptian 
language)  ;  the  next  improvement  was  the  fymbolical 
character;  the  third  and  lad  ftage  is  the  prefent  mode, 
in  which  artificial  figns  have  been  fabricated,  in  order 
to  reprefent  fuch  thoughts  or  ideas  as  could  not  be  re- 
prefented  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  above  de¬ 
ferred.  Du  Halde,  Vol.  II.  p.  400,  et  feq .  has  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  rules  for  pronouncing  the  Chinefe  vo;vel3 
and  confonants ;  a  piece  of  information  which,  we 
apprehend,  would  be  of  little  confequence  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  which  we  fhall  therefore  pafs  over,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  their  grammar.  As 
the  whole  language  is  compofed  of  monofyllables,  and 
thefe  indeclinable,  ita  grammatical  ftru&ure  muft  be 
fimple  and  obvious :  we  fhall  only  mention  what  to  us 
appears  lingular  and  important. 

In  the  Chinefe  language  there  is  no  diverfity  of  gen¬ 
ders  or  cafes,  and  of  confequence  no  declenfions.  Very 
often  the  noun  is  not  dlftinguifhed  from  the  verb; 
and  the  fame  word  which  in  one  fituation  is  a  fubftan- 
tive,  in  another  may  become  an  adje&ive,  and  even  a 
verb. 

The  adjeCtive  always  goes  before  the  fubftantive  ; 
but  if  it  follows  .it,  it  becomes  a  fubftantive. 

The  cafes  and  numbers  are  known  only  by  the  com- 
pofition.  The  plural  number  is  diflinguifhed  by  the 
particle  men ,  which  is  common  to  all.  nouns;  but 
when  the  noun  is  preceded  by  fome  word  that  ligni- 
lies  number,  the,  particle  men  is  not  annexed. 

The  Chinefe  genitive,  both  fingular  and  plural,  when 
it  comes  after  nouns,  is  often  made  by  ti  ;  and  there  is 
no  other  cafe  in  that  language.  The  fame  particle  is 
fometimes  placed  after  pronouns,  as  if  they  were  deri¬ 
vatives. 

The  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  adding  the 
particle  keng,  which  is  always  fet  before  the  noun,  and 
fignifies  much .  The  particle  to  is  fometimes  ufed,  which 
likewife  imports  much. 

The  Chinefe  have  only  three  perfonal  pronouns, 
nqo  “  I,”  ni  “  thou,*’  and  ta  “  he:’7  thefe  become  plu¬ 
ral  by  adding  the  ly liable  men .  They  are  made  pof- 
feffive  by  adding  the  fyllable  //,  as  nqo  ti  u  mine,”  ni  ti 

thine,”  ta  ti  4<  his.”  The  patronymics  are  form¬ 
ed  by  putting  the  name  cf  the  city,  country,  &c.  after 
the  pronoun  :  chon  is  the  pronoun-relative  <wko9  what9 
which . 

Chinefe  verbs  have  only  three  tenfes,  the  preter- 
perfeCl,  the  prefent,  and  the  future.  When  there  is 
no  particle  added  to  the  verb,  it  is  the  prefent :  the 
preterperfeCI  is  made  by  adding  the  particle  leao  : 
to  diftingulfti  the  future  tenfe  they  ufe  the  particle 
tfiang  or  hoei ;  and  thefe  are  all  the  varieties  incident 
to  their  verbs. 

The  Chinefe  language  has  no  words  that  are  pro¬ 
perly  adverbs  ;  they  only  become  fo  by  cuftom,  or  by 
the  place  they  poftcfs  in  difeourfe.  They  are  often 
obliged  to  employ  feveral  words  to  exprefs  the  adverbs 
of  other  languages:  they  have  none  that  are  demon- 
ftrative,  or  proper  for  calling  or  exhorting ;  but  in  their 
Head  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  nouns  and  verba. 

'  Perhaps  our  readers  may  wifh  to  know’  the  Chinefe 
numerals  5  and  may  imagine  that  they  bear  a  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  the  European  or  other  Afiatic  dia- 
k&3.  In  this,  however,  they  will  be  difappointed. 
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Che 

Ten 

Che  y 

Eleven 

Eut  che 
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San  che 

Thirteen 

Pe 

One  hundred 

Eut  pe 

Two  hundred 

Y  tfien 

One  thoufand 

Y  ouan 

Ten  thoufand 

Che  ouan 

Twenty  thoufand 

Eut  ouan 

One  hundred  thoufand 

Che  ouan 

Two  hundred  thoufand 

2'  pe  ouan 

One  million. 
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There  are  a  great  many  particles  proper  to  numbers 
in  the  Chinefe  language  :  they  are  frequently  ufed, 
and  in  a  way  peculiar  to  it ;  for  every  numeral  has  a 
particle  importing  the  objeCt  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Thus  co  is  ufed  for  man,  andy  co  for  a  woman,  &c. 
hoei  is  ufed  for  illuftrious  men  ;  tche  or  tchi  is  ufed  for 
(hips,  dogs,  hens ;  mey  is  ufed  for  pearls  and  preciou3 
things  ;  pen  ia  ufed  for  books  ;  teng  is  appropriated  to 
oxen  and  cows ;  too  is  ufed  for  letters  and  little  bun¬ 
dles  of  paper ;  00  is  employed  for  corn  and  pulfe. 

Thofe  diftin&ions  indicate  a  language  manufactured  on 
purpofe  to  be  employed  by  people  who  were  too  high 
and  too  haughty  to  eonverfe  with  the  vulgar.  J22 

The  ftyle  of  the  Chinefe,  in  their  elaborate  compo- style  of  ths 
fitions,  is  myfterious,  concife,  and  allegorical,  after  Chinefe 
the  eaftern  manner.  It  is  often  obfeure  to  thofe  whowr*ters* 
do  not  underftand  the  language  thoroughly  ;  and  it 
requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  fkill  to  avoid  miftakea 
in  reading  an  author  of  elegance  and  fublimity.  Their 
writers  exprefs  a  great  deal  in  few  words  ;  and  their 
expreflions  are  lively,  full  of  fpirit,  intermingled  with 
bold  comparifons  and  lofty  metaphors.-  They  affeCt  to 
infert  in  their  compofiticns  many  fentences  borrowed 
from  their  five  canonical  books  ;  and  as  they  compare 
their  books  to  pictures,  fo  they  liken  thefe  quotations 
to  the  five  principal  colours  employed  in  painting;  and 
in  this  their  eloquence  chiefly  confifts. 

They  prefer  a  beautiful  character  to  the  mod  finifh- 
ed  picture  ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
a  fingle  page  covered  with  old  characters,  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  fair  and  elegant,  fold  at  a  very  high  price. 

They  honour  their  characters  in  the  moft  common 
books  ;  and  when  they  happen  to  light  by  chance  up¬ 
on  a  printed  leaf,  they  gather  it  up' with  the  greateft 
care  and  refpeCt. 

In  China  there  are  three  varieties  of  language ;  that 
of  the  common  people,  that  of  the  people  of  fafhion, 
and  that  employed  in  writing  books.  Though  the 
firfl  is  not  fo  elegant  as  either  of  the  other  two,  it  is 
not  however  inferior  to  our  European  languages  ; 
though  thofe  who  are  but  fuperficially  acquainted  with 
8  the 
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chinefe  the  Chinefe  may,  In  fa&,  imagine  it  uncouth  and  bar-  merce  with  them  than  to  recede  their  homage.  They  Chinee 
^anguaire.  kgrou^  This  [ow  and  rU(je  language  is  pronounced  were  indeed^  'at  a  very  early  period,  highly  revered  Lan£ua£c* 
and  written  many  different  ways,  as  is  generally  the  by  the  Indians,  Peifians,  and  Tartars.  In  confe- ' — 
cafe  in  other  countries.  qnence  of  this  veneration,  they  looked  upon  them-obftacles 

But  a  more  polifhed,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  much  felves  as  the  favourites  of  heaven.  They  imag  ined  to  their  im- 
more  energetic,  language,  is  employed  in  an  almoft  in-  they  were  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  in)>rovemen& 
finite  number  of  novels  ;  fome  perhaps  true,  but  many  a  kind  of  paradife,  in  order  to  give  laws  to  the  reft  ofin  ?£nce 
more  the  vehicles  of  fi&ion.  Thefe  arc  replete  with  mankind.  Other  men  they  looked  upon  with  con- ture/^™* 
lively  descriptions,  characters  highly  finifhed,  morality,  tempt  and  difdain,  and  deemed  them  deformed  in  body 
variety,  wit,  and  vivacity,  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  equal  and  defective  in  mind,  call  out  into  the  remote  cor- 
in  purity  and  politenefs  themofl  celebrated  authors  of  ners  of  the  world  as  the  drof3  and  refufe  of  nature. 

Europe.  This  was  the  language  of^  the  .Mandarines  ;  They  boafted  that  themfelves  only  had  received  from 
and  though  exquifitely  beautiful  in  its  kind,  wa6  (till  God  rational  fouls  and  beautiful  bodies,  in  order  to 
inferior  to  the  language  of  books.  This  laft  might  be  qualify  them  for  being  fovereigns  of  the  fpecies. 
ftyled  the  hyperfublime ;  and  of  this  there  are  feveral  Such  are  the  fentiments  of  the  Chinefe ;  and  with 
degrees  and  intervals  before  an  author  can  arrive  at  fuch  fentiments  it  is  by  no  means  furprifing  that  their 
what  they  call  the  language  of  the  kings .  This  mode  improvements  in  language ,  in  writing ,  and  other  appen- 
of  writing  cannot  be  well  underftood  without  looking  dages  of  the  belles  lettres,  have  not  been  proportioned 
Upon  the  letters;  but  when  underftood,  it  appears  eafy  to  their  progrefs  in  mechanics.  When  people  are  once 
and  flowing.  Each  thought  is  generally  expreffed  in  fully  perfuaded  that  they  have  already  arrived  at  the 
four  or  fix  characters  :  nothing  occurs  that  can  offend  fummit  of  perfection,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  fit  down 
the  niceft  ear;  and  the  variety  of  the  accents  with  contented,  and  folace  themfelves  with  the  idea  of  their 
which  it  is  pronounced  produces  a  foft  and  harmonious  own  fuperior  attainments.  The  Chinefe  had  early  en- 
found.  tertained  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  fuperiority 

The  difference  between  the  king  a  fid  their  other  to  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  imagined  that 
books  confifts  in  the  difference  of  the  fubjeCts  upon  they  had  already  carried  their  inventions  to  the  ne plus 
which  they  are  written.  Thofe  of  the  former  are  ultra  of  perfection  ;  the  confequence  was,  that  they 
always  grand  and  fubiime,  and  of  courfe  the  ftyie  could  make  no  exertions  to  carry  them  higher, 
is  noble  and  elevated :  thofe  of  the  Utter  approach  The  Chinefe,  for  the  fpace  of  3000  years,  had  al- 
fcearer  to  the  common  affairs  and  events  of  life,  and  mod  no  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  This 
are  of  confequence  detailed  in  the  Mandarin  tongue,  was  the  confequence  of  their  infulated  fituation.— * 

In  writing  on  fubiime  fubjeCts  no  punctuations  are  They,  of  courfe,  compared  themfelves  with  themfelves  ; 
ufed.  As  thefe  compofitions  are  intended  for  the  and  finding  that  they  excelled  ail  their  barbarian  neigh- 
learned  only,  the  author  leaves  to  the  reader  to  de-  bours,  they  readily  entertained  an  opinion  that  they 
termine  where  the  fenfe  is  complete  ;  and  thofe  who  excelled  all  the  rdt  of  mankind  in  an  equal  propor- 
are  well  flcilled  in  the  language  readily  find  it  out.  -tion.  This  conceit  at  once  ftifled  the  emotions  of 
Th«  copioufnefs  of  the  Chinefe  language  is  in  a  ambition,  and  deprived  them  of  all  opportunities  ©f 
great  meafure  owing  to  the  multitude  of  its  characters.  learning  what  was  going  forward  in  other  parts  of  the 
It  is  likewife  occasioned,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  diffe-  world. 

rence  of  their  fignificatidn,  as  alfo  by  the  artificial  They  defpifed  every  other  nation.  People  are  little 
method  of  their  conjunction,  which  is  performed  moft  difpofed  to  imitate  thofe  whom  they  defpife;  and 
commonly  by  uniting  them  two  and  two,  frequently  this  perhaps  may  be  one  reafon  why  they  are  at 
523  three  and  three,  and  fometimes  four  and  four.  this  day  fo  averfe  from  adopting  the  European  inven- 

Their  Their  books  are  very  numerous  and  bulky,  and  of  tions. 

merou  ”and  cour^e  excecc^ngty  cumbrous.  A  dictionary  of  their  A  fuperftitious  attachment  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
bulky.  language  was  compiled  in  this  century.  It  confided  of  ancients,  is  the  general  character  of  the  Afiatic  nations. 

95  large  volumes.  An  appendix  was  annexed  of  25  vo-  This  is  evidently  a  kind  of  diacritical  feature  among 
lumes.  Their  other  books  are  voluminous  in  propor-  the  Chinefe.  The  inftitutions  of  Fohi  are  looked  up 
tfon.  The  Chinefe,  one  may  fay,  are  a  nation  of  to  among  them  with  equal  veneration  as  thofe  of 
learned  men.  Few  people  of  rank  negleCt  the  belles  Thoth  were  among  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  lat- 
lettres ;  for  ignorance  in  a  man  of  any  degree  of  ter,  there  was  a  ltw  which  made  it  capital  to  intro- 
eminence  is  deemed  an  indelible  ftain  on  his  charac-  duce  any  innovation  into  the  mufic,  painting,  or  Ha¬ 
ter.  tuary  art,  inftituted  by  that  legiflator.  We  hear  of 

For  their  manner  of  writing,  the  implements  with  no  fuch  law  among  the  former  ;  but  cuftom  eftablifii- 
which  they  write,  and  the  materials  upon  which  they  ed,  and  that  invariably,  for  a  fpace  of  3000  years, 
draw  their  characters,  we  muft  remit  our  readers  to  might  operate  as  forcibly  among  them  as  a  pofitive 
the  article  Writing.  It  would,  we  believe,  afford  our  law  did  among  the  people  lirft  mentioned.  An  at- 
readers  fome  pleafure,  could  we  difeover  and  explain  tachment  to  ancient  cuftoms  is  often  more  powerful 
the  reafons  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Chi*  and  more  coercive  than  any  law  that  can  be  promul- 
nefe  from  adopting  the  letters  employed  from  time  im-  gated  and  enforced  by  mere  human  authority.  Thefe 
memorial  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia.  reafons,  we  think,  may  beafligned  as  the  impediments 
The  Chinefe  have  ever  looked  upon  themfelves  as  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Chinefe  in  the  belles  lettres, 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  In  ancient  and  perhaps  in  the  cultivation  of  the  other  feience3. 
times  they  entertained  fuch  contemptible  notions  of  Though  the  language  of  the  Chinefe  is  con feffedly 
foreigners*  that  they  {corned  to  have  any  further  corn*  different  from  all  the  other  known  languages  in  its 
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chara&er  and  conftrudion,  it  contains,  however,  a 
great  number  of  words  evklently  of  the  fame  origin 
with  thole  which  occur  in  other  diale£s,  ufed  by  peo¬ 
ple  who,  according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
could  never  have  been  conneded  with  that  remote 
country.  A  few  of  thofe  we  fhall  produce  before  we 
conclude  this  fedion.  We  fhall  begin  with  the  im 
port  of  the  name  China . 

China ,  or,  as  the  orientals  write  it,  Sin ,  is  perhaps 
the  Latin  finus,  44  the  bofom,  the  heart,  the  middle.” 
The  Chinefe  adually  imagine  that  their  country  is 
fituated  in  the  very  middle  of  the  earth,  and  of  con- 
ftquence  call  it  Cham ,  44  the  middle,  the  heart ;”  a  de¬ 
nomination  which  exadly  fuits  their  opinion. 

Lu,  in  Chiuefe,  intimates  every  thing  that  falls 
tinder  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes,  every  thing  that 
jftrlk’es  the  fight ;  in  Latin,  tueor. 

Ta ,  a  table,  a  plank,  a  figure  that  renders  every 
thing  fenfible  :  2.  To  fee,  to  look  upon,  to  appear  ; 
Greek  rayw,  whence  ™v< »,  tendo. 

Tue,  to  examine  attentively,  to  infped  carefully. 

Tui,  the  mod  apparent,  chief,  principal,  firft ;  z. 
Lightning,  thunder. 

T°u,  a  fign  by  which  to  know  one,  letter  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  All  thefe  ideas  are  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  in,  thu,fgnum,  which  we  believe  has  produced 
the  Egyptian  theuth ,  the  god  or  godlike  man  who  in¬ 
vented  letters,  geometry,  mufic,  altronomy,  &c. 

Tai,  a  dye,  a  theatre;  Greek  of  old  then 

Oioco^at9  to  fee,  to  look.” 

* Tam,  Latin  tantum,  44  fo  much.” 

Lan,  land,  country,  region,  a  Ty liable  annexed  to 
the  end  of  a  great  number  of  words.  Aqui  tan ,  Aqui - 
tania ,  44  a  land  of  water;”  Mauri  tan ,  Mauritania ,  44  the 
land  of  the  Moors.”  The  orientals  prefix  s,  whence 
Farji fan,  Farjijlan ,  44  the  land  or  country  of  the  Per- 
fians  Chuf  fan,  Chuff  an ,  44  the  country  of  Chuz;” 
furque  fan,  Lurquefan,  “  the  land  of  the  Turks.” 

Ti,  a  chief,  ail  emperor,  a  title  of  dignity;  whence 
the  Greek  “  to  honour ;”  hence,  too,  the  word  di9 
44  bright,  glorious;”  whence  “Jupiter,  44  “  di¬ 

vine  the  Latin  Dins,  now  D  us,  44  God”,  and  DU 
\ vus ,  with  the  digamma  JEoticum  inferted  ;  the  Cel¬ 
tic  Dina,  Sc c.  It  fignified  originally  44  bright,  glo¬ 
rious,”  and  was  an  epithet  of  the  Sun. 

Turn,  Latin  tumeo ,  44  to  fwell.” 

Liven ,  44  to  love  ;”  Hebrew  jhf  hi ,  44  the  heart 
Latin,  Tibet,  This  word  pervades  ail  the  dideds  of 
the  Gothic  tongue,  ftill  retaining  either  the  fame  or  a 
nearly  analogous  fignification. 

Li,  44  letters Latin,  lino,  44  to  daub,”  as  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  adually  do  in  forming  their  letters. 

Loy  to  contain,  that  which  contains Celtic, 
log;  French,  loge ,  logis,  loger. 

Limy  44  a  rule;”  hence  Latin,  line  a  y  tl  a  line.” 

Su,  44  with  ;”  Greek,  <™v,  “  with;”  Celtic,  cyn,  cym; 
whence  Latin,  cumy  con,  Sc c. 

.  Xim,  44  very  high,  elevated,  facred,  perfed ;”  La¬ 
tin,  eximius , 

Sin,  44  the  heart ;”  Perfian,  Sin,  “  the  heart.” 

Sien,  44  chief,  firft ;”  Celtic,  can,  cean,  fan,  44  the 
head  ;”  metaphorically,  the  chief,  the  firft,  the  prin¬ 
cipal;  Thibet,  '‘fin,  or  hen,  44  great,  elevated  A- 
rabic ,/ame,  44  to  be  elevated  or  raifed.” 


Sim ,  or  Sing,  44  a  conftellation,  a  ftar,  an  element;”  Greek 
Hebrew,  Jhem  ;  Greek,  ;  Latin,  fgnum.  Language^ 

Sie,  44  a  man  of  learning;”  Goth.  Sax.  Engl.  44  fee;  ¥  ^ 

to  fee,  feer.” 

Cem,  44  a  prieft  Plebr.  cohen  ;  Syr.  con  ;  Egypt. 
can ,  cun . 

Quin,  44  a  king  ;  Celtic,  ken,  lend,  44  head,  chief 
Gothic,  koanig;  Germ.  Fiem.  Eng.  king,  alfo  queen .  - 

Hu,  44  a  door;”  Goth.  Germ.  Engl,  hus,  haufen , 
houfe, 

Min ,  44  a  river;”  Welch,  men ,  44  the  water  of  a  ri¬ 
ver  Latin,  mano ,  44  to  How,”  and  perhaps  amoenus , 

44  pleafant.” 

Hen ,  44  hatred;”  Greek,  44  cruel,  horrible,  odi. 
ous.” 

Kiven ,  44  a  dog  ;”  Greek  k^v,  id, 

Ven,  44  beauty;”  Latin,  Venus ,  venujlas ;  Iceland. 

Svved.  wen,  44  pleafant Scotch,  winfome. 

Han ,  44  the  foul,  breath  ;”  Greek,  •  Latin,  . 

anima ,  animus. 

To  thefe  inftances  of  the  analogy  between  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  language  and  thofe  of  the  other  people  of  Afia 
and  Europe  many  more  might  be  added  ;  but  the 
preceding,  it  is  hoped,  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen,  which 
is  all  that  can  be  expedei  from  an  inquiry  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  prefent. 
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Before  we  enter  upon  the  confideration  of  the  ef-  Origin  of 
fential  and  conftituent  parts  of  this  noble  language,  the^Greeks^. 
we  mult  beg  leave  to  fettle  a  few  preliminaries,  which, 
we  tiuft,  will  ferve  to  throw  fome  light  upon  many 
points  which  may  come  under  confideration  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following  difquifition. 

The  Greeks,  according  to  the  mod  authentic  ac¬ 
counts,  were  defeended  of  Javan  or  Jon,  the  fourth 
fon  of  Japhet,  the  eideft  fon  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 

The  Scriptures  of  old,  and  all  the  orientals  to  this 
day,  call  the  Greeks  jfonim,  or  jfaunam,  or  yavenoth • 

We  have  already  obferved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  concerning  the  Hebrew  language,  that  only  a 
few  of  the  defeendants  of  Ham,  and  the  moft  profli¬ 
gate  of  the  pofterity  of  Shern  and  Japhet,  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel.  We  fhall  not 
now  refume  the  arguments  then  collected  in  fnpport  of 
that  pofition  ;  but  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  branch  of  the  pofterity  of  Javan  which  in¬ 
habited  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  regions. 

At  what  period  the  coionifts  arrived  in  thefe  parts 
cannot  be  certainly  determined  ;  nor  is  it  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  queftion  before  us.  That  they  car¬ 
ried  along  with  them  into  their  new  fettlements  the 
language  of  Noah  and  his  family,  is,  we  think,  a  point 
that  cannot  be  controverted.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew,  or  at  leaft  one  or  other  of 
its  fifter-dialeds,  was  the  primaeval  language  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  Hebrew,  then,  or  one  of  its  cognate 
branches,  was  the  original  dialed  of  the  Jonim  or 
Greeks. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  before  thefe  people  make  their 
appearance  in  profane  hiftory,  their  language  deviates 
very  widely  from  this  original  archetype.  By  what 
means,  at  what  period,  and  in  what  length  of  time 
7  this 
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Greek  this  change  was  introduced,  is,  we  believe,  a  matter 
Language.  not  ea{y  to  elucidated.  That  it  was  progreffive,  is 
U-~V  abundantly  certain  both  from  the  rules  of  analogy  and 
reafon. 

The  colonies,  which  traverfed  a  large  traft  of  coun¬ 
try  before  they  arrived  at  their  deilined  fetderoents, 
rr.Uil  have  ftruggled  with  nurnberlefs  difficulties  in  the 
courfe  of  their  peregrinations.  The  earth,  during  the 
periods  which  immediately  Succeeded  the  univerfal  de¬ 
luge,  mult  have  been  covered  with  forefts,  interfefted 
with  fwamps,  lakes,  rivers,  and  numberlefs  other  im¬ 
pediments.  As  the  neceffaries,  and  a  tew  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life,  will  always  engrofs  the  firft  cares  of 
mankind,  the  procuring  of  thefe  comforts  will,  of 
neceffity,  exclude  all  concern  about  arts  and  fciences 
which  are  unconnefted  with  thefe  purfuits.  Hence 
we  think  it  probable,  that  mold  of  thofe  colonies 
which  migrated  to  a  very  great  diftance  from  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
original  feat  of  mankind,  in  a  great  ineafure  neglefted 
the  practice  of  the  polite  but  unneceffary  modes  of  ci¬ 
vilization  which  their  anceftors  were  acquainted  with, 
and  praftiftd  before  the  era  of  their  migration.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  thofe  nations  which  continued  to  refide 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  centre  of  civilization, 
always  appear  in  a  cultivated  ftate ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,thecolonifls  who  removed  to  a  confidei  able  diftance 
appear  to  have  funk  into  baibarifm,  at  a  period  more 
early  than  the  annals  of  profane  hiftory  can  reach  — 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  fituation  of  the  primary 
inhabitants  of  Greece.  Their  own  hiftorians,  the 
mod  partial  to  their  own  countrymen  that  can  well 
be  imagined,  exhibit  a  very  unpromifing  picture  of  their 
earlieft  progenitors.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  delineating 
the  character  of  the  original  men,  we  believe  fleet  di¬ 
es  his  draught  from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece  j. 
He  reprefents  them  as  abfolute  favages,  going  out 
in  fntall  parties  to  make  war  upon  the  wild  beads  of  the 
field,  which  (according  to  him)  kept  them  in  conti¬ 
nual  alarm.  “  Neceffity  obliged  them  to  band  toge¬ 
ther  for  their  mutual  fecurity  ;  they  had  not  fagacity 
enough  to  didinguifh  between  the  whokfome  and  poi- 
fonous  vegetables  ;  nor  had  they  fkill  enough  to  lay 
up  and  preferve  the  fruits  of  autumn  for  their  fubfift- 
ence  during  the  winter.”  The  fcholiad  on  Pindar 
deferibes  the  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pclopon* 
nefus  in  the  following  manner  ||.  “  Now  fome  have 

affirmed  that  the  nymphs,  who  officiated  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  facred  rites,  were  called  Melijja.  Of  thefe 
Mnafeas  of  Patara  gives  the  follow  ing  account.  They 
prevailed  upon  men  to  relinquifli  the  abominable  prac¬ 
tice  of  eating  raw  flefh  torn. from  living  animals,  and 
perfuaded  them  to  ufe  the  fruits  of  trees  for  food. — 
Meliflfa,  one  of  them,  having  difeovered  bee-hives,  ate 
Progress  of  0f  honey-combs,  mingled  the  honey  with  water 
Marion!1"  f°r  drink,  and  taught  the  other  nymphs  to  ufe  the 
fame  beverage.  She  called  bees  Mtxte-o-cci  Mehjfay  from 
her  own  name,  and  bellowed  much  care  on  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  them. 

“  Thefe  things  (fays  he)  happened  in  Peloponne- 
fus;  nor  is  the  temple  of  Ceres  honoured  without 
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living  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  p*fl  an  end  to  Language. 
the  barbarous  praftice  of  feeding  on  human  flefh.  The 
fame  ladies,  too,  from  a  fenfe  of  decency,  invented  gar¬ 
ments  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.” 

Hccataeus  the  Milefian,  treating  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefians,  affirms  “that  before  the  arrival  of  the  * 
Hellenes,  a  race  of  barbarians  inhabited  that  region  7* 
and  that  nlmoft  all  Greece  was,  in  ancient  times,  in¬ 
habited  by  barbarians  f.-  In  the  earlieft  times  (fays  I*  ^  kb*  u 
Paufanias)  (o)  barbarians  inhabited  moft  part  of  the 
country  Celled  Hellas ”  The  original  Greeks,  if  we 
may  believe  an  author  of  deep  refearch  and  fuperior 
ingenuity  were  ilrangers  to  all  the  moll  ufeful  inven-f  Pirn.  Nat * 
tions  of  life.  Even  the  ufe  of  tire  was  unknown  till  it  was 
found  out  and  communicated  by  Prometheus,  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  civilizers  of  man¬ 
kind  Hence  iEfchylus  ||,  introduces  Prometheus  jj  Promtth* 
commemorating  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  vcrk  44 
upon  mankind  by  his  inventions,  in  a  ftrain  that  in¬ 
dicates  the  uncultivated  Hate  of  the  world  prior  to  toe 
age  in  which  he  flourifhed.  For  the  entertaiment  of 
our  readers,  we  (hall  tranfkte  as  much  of  that  pafiage 
as  fuits  our  prefent  purpofe. 

- u  Of  the  human  race 

Now  hear  the  tale,  how  foolifh  erft  they  were  : 

I  taught  them  thought  and  exercife  of  reafon  ; 

If  aught  they  faw  before,  they  faw  in  vain. 

Hearing,  they  heard  not ;  all  was  fhapelefs  dreams. 

For  a  long  fpace  of  time,  at  random  mixt 
In  wild  confufion  :  for  they  neither  knew 
Tile-cover’d  houfes  (landing  in  the  fun, 

Nor  timber  work  ;  but,  like  the  earth-bred  ant. 

They  lodg’d  in  funlefs  caves  dug  under  ground  : 

No  certain  fign  had  they  of  winter  cold, 

Nor  of  the  flow’ry  fpring,  or  fumraer  (lore, 

But  blindly  manag’d  all ;  till  I  them  taught 
What  time  the  liars  appear,  what  time  they  fet, 

Hard  to  be  fcan’d  :  then  arithmetic  rare, 

That  queen  of  arts,  by  dint  of  patient  thought 
Defcry’d,  I  taught  them  ;  and  how  vocal  founds 
From  letters  join’d  arofe.” 

This  ch  a  rafter,  though  applied  to  mankind  in  gene* 
ral,  was  in  reality  that  of  the  moft  ancient  Greeks. 

Thefe  forbidding  features  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
poet  by  tradition  as  thofe  of  his  anceftors  :  he  was  a 
Greek,  and  of  confequence  imputes  them  to  all  man¬ 
kind  without  diftinftion. 

Phoroneus,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Inachus  §,  i 8§ 
laid  to  have  civilized  the  Argives,  and  to  have  taught 
them  the  ufe  of  fome  new  inventions.  This  circum- 
ftance  raifed  his  character  fo  high  among  the  favage 
aborigines  of  the  country,  that  fucceeding  ages  f  Paufin*. 
deemed  him  the  firft  of  men.  Pelafgus  obtained  the  lib.  S.  c. 
like  charafter,  becaufe  he  taught  the  Arcadians  to 
live  upon  the  fruit  of  the  fagus ,  to  build  Iheds  to  (bel¬ 
ter  them  from  the  cold,  and  to  make  garments  of  the 
(kins  of  fwine. 

But  what  clearly  demonftrates  the  unpolilhed  cha¬ 
rafter  of  the  moft  ancient  Greeks  is,  the  extrava¬ 
gant. 


(o)  The  Greeks  borrowed  this  contemptuous  epithet  from  the  Egyptians.  Set  Herod,  1,  ii.  cap.  158. 
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Greek  grmt  honours  lavifhed  by  them  upon  the  inventors  lead  to  our  fatisfadion,  that  Herodotus  13  miftaken  G  eek 

language.  ^  ufeful  and  ingenious  aits.  Mod  of  thefe  were  when  he  fuppofes  that  the  deities  of  Greece  were  de-  language, 

advanced  to  divine  honours,  and  became  the  objeds  of  rived  from  Egypt.  He  demonfirates,  that  the  names  w 

religious  worfhip  to  fucceeding  generations.  The  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  deities  are  of  Phoenician 
family  of  the  Titans  afford  a  mofl  ftriking  inftance  of  extradion  ;  and  this  opinion  he  eflablifhes  by  a  very 
this  fpecies  of  adulation.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  A-  plaufible  etymological  deduction.  He  afferts,  that  had 
polio,  Venus,  Diana,  & c.  were  fprung  of  this  family,  the  Pelafgi  been  natives  of  either  of  the  countries 
By  the  ufeful  inventions  which  thefe  perfonages  com-  above-mentioned,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  them 
municated  to  the  uncultivated  nations  of  Greece,  ignorant  cf  the  names  and  religioti3  rites  of  their  re- 
they  obtained  fuch  lading  and  fuch  extravagant  ho-  fpedive  nations.  He  finds,  that  the  Egyptian  and 
nours,  that  they  juftled  out  the  fidereal  divinities  of  Phoenician  colonies,  which  afterwards  fettled  in  Greece, 
the  country,  and  poffeffed  their  high  rank  as  long  a3  were  enemies  to  the  Pelafgi,  and  either  fubdued  or 
Paganifm  prevailed  in  thofe  regions.  To  thefe  tefli-  expelled  them  the  country,  which,  he  imagines,  could 
monies  of  the  favagifm  of  the  original  Greeks,  others  fcarce  have  been  the  cafe  had  both  parties  fprung 
almoft  without  number  might  be  added  ;  but  thofe  from  the  fame  anceflors.  After  fettling  thefe  points, 

adduced  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  inquiry  will,  we  he  concludes,  that  the  people  in  queftion  were  the 

hope,  fatisfy  every  candid  reader  as  to  the  truth  of  the  progeny  of  the  Arabian  fhepherds,  who,  at  a  very 

pofition  advanced.  early  period,  invaded  and  fubdued  both  the  Lower 

-  fx  new co-  While  matters  were  in  this  fituation  with  refped  to  and  Upper  Egypt.  After  poffeffing  that  country 
lony  ar-  the  primitive  Jonim  or  Greeks,  a  new  colony  arrived  about  a  century  and  a  half,  they  were  conquered  by  A- 
Gree^  .1  Parts>  which  in  a  few  yean  confiierably  menophis  king  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  who  drove  them 

lecUVtf/W  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  people  who  com-  out  of  the  country  Upon  this  the  fugitives  retired 
'  pofed  this  colony  were  called  Pelafgi;  concerning  to  Pakftine,  where  Manecho  the  Egyptian  hiftorian 
whofe  origin,  country,  charader,  and  adventures,  much  lofes  fight  of  them,  and  either  through  malice  or  ig- 
has  been  written,  and  many  different  opinions  exhi-  norauce  confounds  them  with"  the  Jfraelitea.  ThSs 
bited  by  the. learned:  It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  writer  fuppofes  that  thofe  fugitives  gradually  direc-  * 
into  a  detail  of  their  arguments  and  fyftems  ;  we  (hall  ted  their  courfe  for  the  weft  and  north-weft  coafi.3  of 
only  inform  our  readers,  that  the  general  opinion  is,  Afia  Minor,  whence  they  conveyed  themfelves  over 
that  they  were  natives  either  of  Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  to  Greece. 

We  have  feen  a  differtation  in  manufeript  upon  this  Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  author  of 
lubjed,  from  which  we  are  allowed  to  extrad  the  fol-  the  differtation  above-mentioned  fupports  his  hypothe- 
lowing  particulars.  fis.  It  is,  for  aught  we  know,  altogether  new,  and  to 

The  author,  we  think,  has  proved  by  very  plaufible  us  it  appears  by  no  me-.ns  improbable.  If  our  curi- 
arguments,  that  thefe  people  could  not  be  defendants  ou3  readers  fhould  wifh  to  know  more  of  this  fubjefl, 
of  the  Egyptians  nor  Phoenicians.  He  maintains,  they  may  confult  Gebelin’s  preliminary  Difcourfe  to 
that  the  Pelafgi  were  a  great  and  numerous  tribe;  that  his  Greek  Dictionary,  Lord  Monboddo’s  inquiry  into 
they  overfpread  all  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor  from  the  Origin  and  Progrcfs  of  Languige,  vol.  i.  towards 
Mount  Mycale  to  Troas  ;  chat  they  were  mailers  at  the  end,  and  Mr  Bryant’s  Analyfis  of  Ancient  My- 
one  time  of  all  the  Afiatic  and  Grecian  ifiands  ;  that  tbology,  pajf. 

they  over  ran  Greece  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
countries;  and  all  this  in  lefa  than  half  a  century. —  that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft  people  who  in  fome  de- 
Thefe  fads  he  feems  to  have  proved  from  Homer,  He-  gree  civilized  the  favages  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is 
rodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Paufanlas,  and  other  Greek  not  our  bufinef*  at  prefent  to  enumerate  the  many 
authors  of  approved  authenticity.  He  (hows,  that  ufeful  inventions  which  they  communicated  to  the 
they  were  a  civilized  generation  ;  that  they  were  well  Greeks,  at  that  time  worfe  than  barbarians.  We  deem 
acquainted  with  military  affairs,  legifiation,  agricul-  it,  however,  abfolutely  neceffary  as  an  introdudion  to  T30 
ture,  navigation,  architecture,  letters,  &c.  He  infills,  our  fubjed,  to  hazard  a  few  conjedures  on  the  lan- ]V'ho,intr^ 
that  Phoenicia  could  not  at  any  given  period  have  fur-  guage  and  letters  of  thofe  adventurers;  a  point  ftridly 
nifhed  fuch  a  numerous  body  of  emigrants,  even  fup-  conneded  with  the  fubjed  foon  to  fall  under  conii-  that  cou»- 
-pofing  the  whole  nation  had  emigrated,  and  left  their  deration.  try. 

native  country  a  defert.  He  believes  that  this  event  Whether  we  fuppofe  the  Pelafgi  to  have  been  the 
took  place  before  the  invafion  of  Canaan  by  the  Ifra-  offspring  of  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  or  Arabian 
elites ;  that  confequently  the  Pelafgic  migration  was  fhepherds,  it  will  make  little  difference  as  to  their  lnn- 
not  occafioned  by  that  cataftrophe.  He  has  fhown,  guage  ;  every  man  of  learning  and  refearch  is  convin¬ 
ce  think  by  very  probable  arguments,  that  the  E-  ced  that  thofe  three  nations,  efpeciaily  at  that  early 
gyptians  in  the  earlieft  ages  were  averfe  to  foreign  period,  fpoke  a  dialed  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Pelafgi, 
expeditions,  efpeciaily  by  fea  ;  bccaufe  that  people  then,  muft  have  fpoken  a  dialed  of  that  language  when 
hated  this  element,  and  befides  could  be  under  no  they  arrived  in  Greece.  Perhaps  it  might  have  un- 
temptation  to  emigrate:  add  to  this,  they  were  accu-  dergone  feveral  changes,  and  acquired  fome  new  no- 
Homed  to. live  on  fmall  matters,  and  their  country  was  difications,  during  fo  many  years  as  had  paffed  fince 
exceedingly  fertile  and  eafily  cultivated.  It  appears  they  began  to  be  a  feparatc  nation,  and  in  the  courfe 
(  ays  pe)  from  Herodotus.;  that  the  Pelafgi  were  not  of  fo  many  peregrinations.  Some  monuments  of  theirs 
acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  Zabinns.  which  ftill  extant  prove  this  fad  beyond  all  contradidion. 
could  not  have  been  the  cafe  had  they  emigrated  from  As  thefe  people  incorporated  with  the  aborogines  of 
•cither  oi  thefe  countries*  He  makes  it  appear,  at  Greece,  the  remains  of  the  original  language  of  man¬ 
kind* 
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Greek  kind,  or  at  lead  fo  much  of  it  as 
LanguagC‘,  by  them,  gradually  coalefced  with  that  of  the  new 
fettlers.  From  this,  we  think,  it  is  obvious,  that 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  new  coionids  from  the  Eaft, 
the  language  now  current  among  the  two  united 
tribes  mud  have  been  a  dialed  of  the  Phoenician,  A* 
rabian,  Hebrew,  &c.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Herodo¬ 
tus  ||  affirms  that  the  Pelafgi  in  his  time  fpoke  a  bar¬ 
barous  language,  quite  unintelligible  to  the  modem 
Greeks. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  between  the  language 
of  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Kerodotu3 
an  3  that  of  the  remains  of  the  Pelafgi  at  that  period, 
feems  to  be  this  :  Prior  to  the  time  of  that  hidorian, 
the  Greek  language  had,  from  time  to  time,  under- 
gone  many  changes,  and  received  vad  improvements ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Pelafgi,  who  were  now  reduced  to  a  very  low  date, 
had  remained  ftationary,  and  was  then  juft  in  the  fame 
predicament  in  which  it  had  been  perhaps  a  century 
after  their  arrival  in  the  country. 

As  the  Pelafgi,  as  was  obferved  above,  were  a 
people  highly  civilized  and  well  inftru&ed  in  the  va¬ 
rious  arts  at  that  time  known  in  the  eadern  world, 
they  were  (killed  in  agriculture,  archite&ure,  mnfic, 
&c.(p):  The  preemption  then  is  that  they  could  not 
be  unacquainted  with  alphabetical  writing.  This  mod 
ufefui  art  was  well  known  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  emigrated  ;  and  of  courfe  it  is  impoffible  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  they  did  not  export  this  art  as  well  as  the 
others  above-mentioned.  Diodorus  Siculus  imagines 
that  §  the  Pelafgi  knew  not  the  ufe  of  alphabetical 
letters,  but  that  they  received  them  from  Cadmus 
and  his  Phoenician  followers  ;  that  thofe  letters  were 
afterwards  called  Pelafgic,  becaufe  the  Pelafgi  were 
the  firth  people  of  Greece  who  adopted  them.  This 
account  mud  go  to  the  fcore  of  national  vanity,  fince 
very  foon  after  he  acknowledges  *  that  Linus  wrote 
the  exploits  of  the  fir  ft  Bacchus  and  feveral  other 
romantic  fables  in  Pelafgic  characters  ;  and  that  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  Pronapides  the  mader  of  Homer,  employ¬ 
ed  the  fame  kind  of  letters.  Zenobius  likewife  in- 
t  Apud  Dr  forms  us  f  that  Cadmus  flew  Linus  for  teaching  cha- 
ThTPs  ra&ers  differing  from  his.  Thefe  letters  could  be  none 
Stria.  Greet  other  tha?  the  Pelafgic  t . 

Language.  Paufanias,  in  his  Attics,  relates  )],  that  he  himfeif 
Lke  Piate  faw  an  infeription  upon  the  tomb  of  Corcebus,  who 
lived  at  the  time  when  Crotopus,  who  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Deucalion,  was  king  of  the  Argives. 
This  infeription  then  was  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Cad¬ 
mus  ;  and  confequently  letters  were  known  in  Greece 
before  they  were  introduced  by  this  chief.  It  like¬ 
wife  appears  from  Herodotus  himfeif,  that  the  Io- 
mans  were  in  poffeffion  of  alphabetical  characters  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians.  “  For  (fays 
he)  *  the  lonians  having  received  letters  from  the 
Phoenicians,  changing  the  figure  and  found  of  fome 
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had  been  retained  of  them,  ranged  them  with  their  own 
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and  in  this  Greek 
manner  continued  to  ufe  them  afterwards.”  If,  then,  language. 
the  lonians  (qJ  ranged  the^ Phoenician  characters  with  f 

their  own,  it  is  obvious  that  they  had  alphabetical 
characters  of  their  own. 

Befides  thefe  hidorical  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of 
Pelafgic  characters,  monuments  bearing  inferiptions 
in  the  fame  letters  have  been  difeovered  in  feveral 
parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  place  this  point  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  controverfy.  What  characters 
thefe  were  may  be  eafily  determined.  As  the  Pelafgi 
emigrated  from  Arabia,  the  prefumption  is  that  their 
letters  were  Phoenician.  They  are.  faid  by  Dr  Swin- 
ton  to  have  been  13  in  number,  whereas  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  alphabet  confifts  of  16.  The  three  additional 
letters  were  probably  invented  by  the  latter  people  af¬ 
ter  the  Pelafgi  had  left  the  eadern  quarters.  The 
Phoenician  letters  imported  by  the  Pelafgi  were,  no 
doubt,  of  a  coarfe  and  clumfy  contexture,  unfavour¬ 
able  to  expedition  in  writing,  and  unpleafant  to  the 
fight.  Befides,  the  Phoenician  characters  had  not  as 
yet  received  their'names  ;  and  accordingly  the  Romans, 
who  derived  their  letters  from  the  Arcadian  Pelafgi.f  Lhih 
had  no  names  for  theirs.  The  probabihility  is,  thatUb.  1.  c.  7* 
prior  to  this  era  the  Pelafgic  letters  had  not  been  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  names.  They  were  of  courfe  no  o-piatcI^ 
ther  than  the  original  letters  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
their  firft  uncouth  and  irregular  form  :  and  for  this 
reafon  they  eafily  gave  wa/  to  the  Cadmean,  which 
were  more  beautiful,  more  regular,  and  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  expedition. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  the  Pelafgi  and  the  Ionim 
incorporated,  living  under  the  fame  laws,  fpeaking 
the  fame  language,  and  ufing  the  fame  letters.  But 
another  nation,  and  one  too  of  vad  extent  and  po- 
puloufnefs,  had  at  an  early  period  taken  poffeffion  of 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  country  afterwards  diftin- 
guifned  by  the  name  of  Hellas  or  Greece.  The  Thra- 
cians  were  a  great  and  mighty  nation;  inferior  to  none 
except  the  Indians*,  fays  the  father  of  Grecian  hi-*  Here?, 
dory.  Thefe  people,  at  a  very  early  period,  had  ex- lib.  5. 
tended  their  quarters  over  all  the  northern  parts  ofcaP*  3- 
that  country.  They  were,  in  ancient  times,  a  learn- TheThra* 
ed  and  polifhed  nation.  From  them,  in  fucceedingdans  a 
ages,  the  Greeks  learned  many  ufefui  and  ornamental  powerful 
fciences.  Orpheus  (r)  the  mufician,  the  legiflator,nall0n  at. 
the  poet,  the  philofopher,  and  the  divine,  is  known peTiod.^1  ^ 
to  have  been  of  Thracian  extraction.  Thamyris  andP 
Linus  were  his  difciples,  and  highly  refpeCted  among 
the  Greeks  for  their  learning  and  ingenuity.  That 
thefe  people  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greeks, 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  connection  between 
them  and  thefe  Thracian  bards.  The  Thracian  lan¬ 
guage,  then,  whatever  it  was,  contributed  in  a  great 
proportion  towards  forming  that  of  the  Greeks.  From 
the  remains  of  the  Thracian  dialeCt  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  ftrong  refeir.blance  between  it  and 

the 


(p)  The  Arcadians,  who  were  a  Pelafgic  tribe*  were  higly  celebrated  for  their  fkili  in  mufic.  They  intro-> 
duced  this  art  into  Italy.  See  Dion .  Haltcar .  L.  t. 

( oj  The  Athenians  were  originally  called  lonians . 

(r)  Orpheus  feems  to  be  compounded  of  two  oriental  word$;  or  J(  light,”  and  phi  “  the  mouth,”  Though  h 
fome  deduce  it  from  the  Arabian  arif  “  a  learned  man.” 
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tlie  ChaWern-  Tin’s  petition  we  could  readily  fup- 
port  by  the  noil  plaufible  etymological  ^dedu&ion, 
did  the  limits  pre  (bribed  us  in  this  article  admit  fuch  an 
inquiry.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  %  Thracians, 
Gets,  and  Daci  or  D  vi,  fpoke  nearly  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Goths,  fo  fnuch  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  lower  empire,  were  the  defendants  of  the 
Gets  and  Daci,  and  confeqnently  retained  the  dialed 
of  their  anceftors.  The  reader,  therefore,  muft  not 
he  furprifed,  if  in  tracing  the  materials  of  which  the 
Greek  language  is  compofed,  we  fhould  fometimes 
have  recourfe  to  the  remains  of  the  Gothic. 

We  have  now  found  out  three  branches  of  the 
Greek  language  ;  that  of  the  lenim  or  Aborigines,  that 
of  the  Pelafgic  tribe,  and  that  of  the  Thracians. 

‘  Thefe  three,  we  imagine,  were  only  different  diaiedls 
of  the  very  fame  original  tongue.  T  lus  affertion  we 
could  readily  prove  by  the  comparifon  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  words  taken  from  the  two  laft,  were  this  a  pro¬ 
per  place  for  fuch  a  difcuflion. 

Some  centuries  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi,  Cad- 
an  Egyptian  (s)  by  birth,  and  a  fojourner  in 
Phoenicia,  arrived  in  Boeotia  with  a  multitude  of  fol¬ 
lowers.  This  colony-chief  and  his  countrymen  in¬ 
troduced  letters  and  feveral  other  ufefnl  improvements 
into  the  country  in  queftion.  As  thefe  people  were 
natives  of  Phoenicia  and  its  environs,  their  alphabet 
was  that  of  their  native  country,  confiding  of  16 
letters.  That  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew,  has  been  fo 
often  and  fo  clearly  demonftrated  by  the  learned 
of  this  and  the  former  century,  that  it  would  be  al¬ 
together  fuperfluous  to  infill  upon  it  in  this  Ihort  in¬ 
quiry.  The  Phoenicians,  as  is  generally  known,  wrote 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  old  Grecian  chara&ers  in¬ 
verted,  exa&ly  refemble  the  other. 

The  names  of  the  Cadmean  characters  are  Syrian  f, 
which  (hows  the  near  refemblance  between  that  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  Phoenician.  They  {landthus|:  alpha ,  be- 
tha ,  gamla,  delta  See.  The  Syrians  ufed  to  add  a 


The  letters  to  the  Hebrew  vocables  ;  hence  alph  becomes  alpha, 


introduced 
by  him. 


beth,  betha  or  beta,  &c.  In  the  Cadmean  alphabet 
we  find  the  vowel  letters,  which  is  an  infallible  proof 
that  this  was  the  practice  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
age  of  Cadmus  ;  and  this  very  circumftance  furnifh- 
es  a  prefumption  that  the  Jews  did  the  fame  at  the 
fame  period. 

After  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  oldeft  Greek  letters, 
which  are  written  from  right  to  left,  differ  very  little 
from  thofe  of  the  Pelafgi.  The  four  double  letters 
e,  £,  Xf  are  feid  to  have  been  added  by  Palamedes 
about  20  years  before  the  war  of  Troy.  Simonides 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  added  the  letters  h,  'f, 
though  it  appears  by  fome  ancient  inferiptions  that 
fome  of  thefe  letters  were  ufed  before  the  days  of  Pa¬ 
lamedes  and  Simonides. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1456  feven  brazen  tables 
were  difeovered  at  Engubium,  a  city  of  Umbria  in 
the  Apennines,  of  which  five  were  written  in  Pe¬ 
lafgic  or  Etrufcan  chara&ers  and  two  in  Latin.  The 
•full  of  thefe  tables  is  thought  to  have  been  compofed 
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about  168  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  or  1206  Greek 
years  before  Chrift.  By  comparing  the  infeription  on  Language, 
thefe  tables  with  the  old  Ionic  chara&ers,  the  curious 
have  been  enabled  to  difeover  the  refemblance. 

The  old  Ionic  character  wrote  from  right  to  left  The  oM 
continued  hi  general  ufe  for  feveral  centuries  :  It  was  Ionic  cha- 
compofed  of  the  Cadmean  and  Pelafgic  characters,  ra^er* 
with  fome  variations  of  form,  pofition,  and  found. 

The  Athenians  continued  to  ufe  this  character  till 
the  year  of  Rome  350.  The  old  Ionic  was  gradually 
improved  into  the  new,  and  this  quickly  became  the 
reigning  mode.  After  the  old  Ionic  was  laid  afide 
the*  (BQvtTTgo'pcchv)  Buftrophodon  came  into  cuftom, * 
which  goes  backwards  and  forwards  as  the  ox  does  ^  :j 
with  the  plough.  They  carried  the  line  forward  from  the 
left,  and  then  back  to  the  right.  The  words  were  all 
placed  clofe  together,  and  few  fmall  letters  were  ufed 
before  the  fourth  century.  If  our  Curious  readers 
would  wifh  to  know  more  of  letters  and  alphabets, 
we  muft  remit  them  to  Chifhul,  Morton,  Poftellus,  the 
great  Montfaucon,  Gebelin,  Aftle,  Sc c.  For  our  part 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  prefent  with  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  and  Cadmesn  fyftems;  and  on  thefe  perhaps  we 
may  have  dwelt  too  long.  Having  now,  we  hope, 
fufficiently  proved  that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  de- The  Greek 
rived  from  the  Phoenician,  in  order  to  convince  our  alphabet 
curious  but  illiterate  readers  of  the  certainty  of  our  drived 
pofition,  as  it  were  by  ocular  demonftration,  we  (hall  phoenidaft, 
annex  a  feheme  of  both  alphabets,  to  which  we  {hall 
fubjoin  fome  ftriclures  upon  fuch  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  as  admit  any  ambiguity  in  their  nature  and 
application. 

a,  alpha ,  had  two  founds,  the  one  broad  like  a  in 
the  Englifh  word  all ;  the  other  (lender,  as  e  in  endt 
/pend ,  defend.  The  Hebrews  certainly  ufed  it  fo,  be- 
caufe  they  had  no  other  letter  to  exprefs  that  found  5 
the  Arabs  adtually  call  the  firft  letter  of  their  alpha¬ 
bet  ellf ;  and  they  as  well  as  the  Phoenicians  employ 
that  letter  to  exprefs  both  the  found  of  A  and  E  pro- 
mifcuoufly.  The  Greeks  call  their  letter  E 
that  is,  E  (lender,  which  feems  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  fupply  the  place  of  A  (lender. 

h,  eta ,  was  originally  the  mark  of  the  fpiritus  af- 
per ,  and  no  doubt  anfwered  to  the  Hebrew  n.  It  is 
ftill  retained  in  that  capacity  in  the  word  H^arov,  and 
in  words  with  the  fpiritus  afper  beginning  books,  chap¬ 
ters,  fe&ions,  &c.  E  originally  marked  both  the  found 
of  E4<xov  and  Hra  •  that  is,  it  was  fometimes  found¬ 
ed  fhort  as  at  prefent,  and  fometimes  long,  where  it 
is  now  fupplied  by  H.  As  it  was  found  convenient 
to  diftinguifh  thefe  two  different  quantities  of  found 
by  different  letters,  they  adopted  H,  the  former  fpi¬ 
ritus  afper ,  to  denote  the  long  found  of  E,  and  fub- 
diluted  the  prefent  fpiritus  afper  [1J  in  its  place. 

19  iota ,  is  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  jod  or  yod. 

We  imagine  it  originally  ferved  the  purpofe  of  both 
iota  and  ypfilon.  It  had  two  different  founds;  the  one 
broad  and  full,  the  other  weak  and  (lender.  The  lat¬ 
ter  had  the  found  of  the  modern  v^ikov,  That  this  was 
adlually  the  cafe,  appears  in  feveral  monumental  inferip¬ 
tions  :  And  uptin  this  depends  the  variation  of  fome 

cafes 


($)  Jofeph  Scaliger*3  account  the  origin  of  the  Ionic  letters.  Eufeb .  Cbrcn . 
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Greek  cafes  of  the  demonftrative  pronoun  and  of  the  fecond  to  ho  for  the  mafeuline,  feem  to  have  arranged  Its  va- 
Lar-fniace s 
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omicron  or  fmall  o,  in  the  original  Greek  had 
three  different  founds.  It  founded  o  fhort,  as  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  likewife  o  long,  now  denoted  by  n  or  large 
0*  It  likewife  marked  the  found  of  the  improper 
diphthong  %  founded  like  the-Englifh  diphthong  oo. 
The  n  was  taken  from  the  Phoenician  wau  or  V . 

T, ypfil™>  we  have  obfeived  before,  was  adopted  to 
fupply  a  mark  for  the  found  of  I  (lender. 

z,  vzeta,  is  compounded  of  Dion.  Halic.  how¬ 
ever,  informs  us  that  this  letter  fbould  be  pronounced 
,  according  to  the  Doric  plan. 

theta,  was  not  known  in  the  old  Greek.  .It  is 
compounded  of  t  and  the  Jpiritus  afper,  both  which 
were  of  old  written  feparately  thus  TH. 

h,  xi,  is  compounded  of  yc,  *<»  Thefc  letters, 
too,  were  originally  written  feparately. 

phi.  This  letter  is  compounded  of  x,  and 
the  Jpiritus  afper  ;  thus  BH,  PH. 

x,  chi ,  like  the  foregoing,  is  compounded  of  ** 
and  the  Jpiritus  afper  as  av  ove. 

'v,  pji ,  like  fome  of  the  reft,  is  made  up  of 
which,  too,  were  originally  written  in  fepaiate  charac¬ 
ters. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  thiovvn  together  purely  for 
the  ufe  of  ftudents  who  may  not  choofc  to  penetrate 
into  the  minutiae.  We  are  forry  that  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  reft  arches 
to  greater  length.  The  reader  will  find  an  ancient  in- 
feription  on  Phte  CCCXC,  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
letters  are  exemplified  as  they  were  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
the  Greek  language.  Every  language,  we  believe,  wal 
originally  compofed  of  inflexible  words;  the  variations 
which  now  diftinguifh  nouns  and  verbs  were  the  ef- 
ftdb  of  progreflive  improvements.  What  might  have 
been  the  ftate  of  the  Greek  language  with  refpedb  to 
thefe  variations  in  its  original  form,  it  is  not  now  pofbble 
to  difeover.  rl  hat  it  ws:s  rude  and  irregular,  will  not, 
we  imagine,  be  controverted.  One  of  the  firft  at- 
tempts  towards  forming  the  variations,  now  denomi¬ 
nated  dedenjiotis  and  conjugations ,  would  prof  ably  be 
made  upon  the  demonjlr ativt  article  and  the  fulftantive 
verb.  This  obfervation  will  be  found  to  hold  good 
in  moft  poh'fhed  languages.  In  the  Greek  tongue, 
this  was  evidently  the  method. 

The  original  Greek  article  was  imported  from  the 
eaft.  It  was  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  n  ha.  This  par- 
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the  article,  tide  femetimes  fignifies  one,  and  fometimes  it  anfvvers  to 
our  demonftrative  the;  both  in  its  adverbial  and  de¬ 
monftrative  capacity  it  imports  demonftration.  In 
the  earlieft:  ftages  ot  the  two  oriental  languages,  it 
was  probably  written  apart,  as  ha-meJech  tX  the  king.”  In 
proccfs  of  time  it  came  to  be  joined  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  word,  as  Hammelech.  From  this  we  think  the 
Greek  article  was  deduced.  It  is  ftill  retained  in  the 
Doric  dialed  In  its  priftine  chara&er.  The  difference 
between  ho  and  ha  in  the  taftern  language  is  nothing. 
Here  then  we  have  the  articles  «  matcufine  and  «  fe¬ 
minine.  Upon  thefe  feveral  changes  were  fuperin- 
duced,  in  order  to  render  them  more  ufeful  for  the 
purpofes  of  language.  For  thofe  changes  we  know 
of  no  archetype. 

The  Greeks  then  ^aving  adopted  the  Hebrew,  or 
•Phcenician,  or  Chaldesn  article  ha,  and  changed  it  in- 
Vol.  XIV.  Pa, til. 


Norn,  o 
Gen.  o 
Dat.  o 
Acc.  oi 


Ph. 


CV{ 


In  the  earlieft  ftages  of  the  Greek  language,  ,  and 
w  were  founded  in  the  fame  manner,  or  nearly  fo,  as 
was  obferved  above.  The  accufative  was  at  firft  like 
the  nominative;  for  diftin&ion’s  fake  it  was  made  to 
terminate  in  v,  which  letter  was  likewife  adopted  to 
characterize  the  genitive  plural  i  c  was  annexed  to  the 
dative  plural,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  dative  lingular. 
The  radical  word  was  ftill  without  inflexion. 

When  the  article  was  infledled  in  this  manner,  the 
proeds  flood  as  follows  :  we  take  ^yo;  for  an  ex¬ 
ample. 


G7 

Its  ufe  in 
the  flexion 
of  nouns  of 
the  firft 
and  fecond 
decleniions. 


Sing. 

N;  m.  o  >  y  fpenh 
Gen.  cv  koy.  of  ipeecb 
Dar.  ot  \oy  to  j'peech 
Acc.  ov  key J peach 


Ph. 

ct  \oy  fpesches 
av  koy  of  perches 
*•<  Koy  to  fpeechfs 
ovf  \ oy  fpeeches 


In  this  arrangement  our  readers  will  obferve,  that 
in  the  time  under  confideration,  «  was  not  yet  in¬ 
troduced  ;  and  therefore  «*«c**v  or  little  *  was  the  fame 
letter  in  the  genitive  plural  as  in  the  accufative  Angu¬ 
lar  but  in  the  latter  cafe  it  was  founded  long  byway 
of  diftiji&ion. 

#  'Phe  article  ha,  wbi<  h  is  ftill  retained  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  was  varied  as  follows: 


Sing. 
Nom.  d 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


«C 


Ph. 


Thefe  variations  differ  a  l*ttle  from  thofe  of  the 
mafeuline  ;  and  they  were  no  doubt  made  for  the  Eke 
of  dill i:  dft ion,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes.  We  fhal!  now 
give  an  example  of  the  feminine  as  it  muff  have  flood 
before  variations  were  introduced.  We  (hall  employ 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


Shg. 

ct  rift  honour 
uf  rtf*,  of  honour 
di  Tift  to  honour 
dv  Ttft  honour 


Ph. 

at  rift  honours 
av  Tift  of  honours 
tc  ;  Tiu  to  honours 
d$  Ttft  -honours 


Afterwards,  when  the  Chaldean  article  da.  was  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  neuter  gender,  the  letter  f  or  d  was  changed 
into  and  prefixed  to  it  ;  and  then  the  Greeks,  who, 
in  their  declenlion  of  adjedlives,  always  followed  the 
neuter  gender,  began  to  prefix  it  to  the  oblique 
cafes. 

In  this  manner  we  think  the  Greek  nouns  flood  ori¬ 
ginally  ;  the  only  change  being  made  upon  the  ar¬ 
ticle.  At  length,  inftead  of  prefixing  that  word,  and 
ex  pre  fling  it  by  itfelf,  they  found  it  convenient  to  af¬ 
fix  a  fragment  of  it  to  the  noun,  ancf  fo  to  pronounce 
both  with  more  expedition.  Thus  e. g  became 

*»y-oV,  ov  Koy  became  *oy-ovf  and  of  courfe  >oyvs  anc[ 
Koyov,  &c.  The  Jpiritus  afper ,  or  rough  breathing,  was 
thrown  away,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  coalition. 
Nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  as  was  neccftary,  were 
diflingnifhed  by  ufing  v  inftead  of  *.  In  Oriental, 
words  the  Greeks  often  change  c  into  and  vice  verfa. 

In  this  cafe  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  copied  from 
6  Y  an 
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Greek  an  eaftern  archetype.  In  Hebrew  we  find  an  arrange- 
Language.  ment  exactly  fimilar.  To  fupply  the  place  of  the 

* - -  pronouns  poffeffive,  they  affix  fragments  of  the  per- 

In  fonals  :  Thus,  they  write  ben;  “  my  fon,  inftead 

“of  of  ben-ani,  and  debit  ;m  “  our> words,”  inftead  oJM.r- 
flexion  the  MUf  s£c.  The  perfons  of  their  verbs  are  formed  in  the 
u'  fame  manner.  In  this  way,  In  our  opinion,  the  varta- 
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were  gainers  by  this  new  procefs,  we  will  not  pretend 
pofitively  to  determine.  We  are,  however,  inclined  * 
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tv  v*vwv »  ******  ^  ~  '  '  w  7  - - 

to  imagine  that  they  loft  as  much  in  perfpicuity  as 
they  gained  by  variety. 


.anguage. 


Greeks  co<  ^  |uvi<  _ _ 

theforien-  tions  of  the' 'fir ft  and  fecond  declenfions  were  produ- 
tals.  ced. 

•  39  After  that  a  confiderable  number  of  their  nouns 

formation  re  arran„e(f  under  tliefe  two  claffes,  there  remained 
itcta’Con  sn  almoft  infinite  number  of  others  which  could  not 
and  of  its’  conveniently  be  brought  into  thefe  arrangements  ;  be 


cafes. 
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It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Greeks  have  no  Greek  ab- 
ablative  5  to  this  opinion,  however,  we  cannot  affent.  lative. 

It  is  true,  that  the  dative,  and  what  we  would  call  the 
ablative ,  are  always  the  fame  :  yet  we  think  there 
is  no  more  reafon  to  believe  that  the  latter  is  wanting 
in  Greek,  than  that  the  ablative  plural  is  wanting  in 
Latin,  becaufe  in  that  language  both  thefe  cafes  are 
always  alike. 

In  the  eaftern  languages  there  are  only  two  gen- 
ders,  analogous  to  the  eftablifhed  order  of  nature, 
where  all  animals  are  cither  male  or  female.  But  as 
the  people  of  the  Eaft  are,  to  this  day,  flrongly  ad. 
didted  to  perfonification,  they  ranged  all  objedts  of 
which  they  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  claffes. 

Hence  arofe  what  is  now  called  the  mafeuline  and  femi¬ 
nine  genders.  The  orientals  knew  nothing  of  a  neuter 
gender,  becaufe,  indeed,  all  objedls  were  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  the  foregoing  claffes.  The  Phoenician  feminine 
was  formed  from  the  mafeuline,  by  adding  hk,  ah.  In 
this  the  Greeks  in  many  cafes  imitated  them.  The  141 
Greeks  and  Latins  left  a  vaft  number  of  fubftantives,  Genders* 
like  a  kind  of  outcafts,  without  reducing  them  to  any 
gender ;  this  procefs  gave  rife  to  the  neuter  gender, 
which  imports,  that  fuch  fubftantives  were  of  neither 
gender.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  defedl,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  blemifh,  in  both.  Sometimes,  too,  they  make 
words  neuter,  which,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
grammar,  ought  to  be  either  mafeuline  or  feminine. 

And  again,  they  lange  words  under  the  mafeuline  or 
feminine,  which  by  the  fame  rule  ought  to  have  been 
neuter.  In  fhort,  the  do&rine  of  generical  diftribution 
feems  to  have  been  very  little  regarded  by  the  fa¬ 
bricators  of  both  tongues.  The  beauty  which  arifes 
from  variety  feems  to  have  been  their  only  objea.  .  14a 

Theufeofthe  article  in  the  Greek  language  is,  Farther  ob* 
we  think,  rather  indeterminate  ;  it  is  often  prefixed 
propel  names,  where  there  is  no  need  of  demonftra- tic^ 
tion  nor  generieal  diftinaion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
often  omitted  in  cafes  where  both  the  one  and  the 
other  feem  to  require  its  affiftance.  In  fhort,  in  fome 
cafes  it  feems  to  be  a  mere  expletive.  Though  both 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr  Harris  have  treated  of  this 
part  of  fpeech.  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  af- 
certained  its  proper  ufe.  (S^e  Grig,  and  Progr.  of 
Language ,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.  Hermes ,  page  214.  et  feq ). — 

We  know  not  any  objeaion  to  the  early  ufe  of  ar¬ 
ticles  among  the  Greek*  fo  plaufible  as  the  total  ne- 
glea  of  them  among  the  Romans.  But  it  ought  to 
be  confidered,  that  after  the  flexions  were  introduced, 
the  ufe  of  the  article  was  in  a  great  meafure  neglect¬ 
ed.  Accordingly,  Lord  Monboddo  obferves  that 
it  is  very  feldom  ufed  a3  fuch  by  Homer,  but^  com¬ 
monly  in  place  of  the  relative  pronoun.  — 

Thus  it  would  appear,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Ro¬ 
man  language  was  reduced  to  the  Grecian  ftandard, 
the  article  was  not  commonly  ufed  by  the  Greeks  ; 

-  t  1  rrM _ 


caufe  their  terminations  did  not  readily  coalefee  with 
the  articles  above-mentioned.  Thefe,  like  nouns  of  the 
neuter  render,  were  in  a  manner  fecluded  from  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  two  other  claffifications.  It  is  probable  that 
thefe  for  a  long  time  continued  indeclinable.  At  laft, 
however,  an  effort  was  made  to  reduce  them  into  a 
clafs  as  well  as  the  others.  All  thefe  excluded  nouns 
originally  terminated  with  which  appears  from  their 
genitives  as  they  Hand  at  prefent.  By  obferving  this 
cafe,  we  are  readily  conduced  to  the  termination  of 
the  priftine  vocable.  The  genitive  always  ends  in 
which  ending  is  formed  by  inferting  °  between  the  ra¬ 
dical  word  and  ?.  By  throwing  out  0  we  have  the  an¬ 
cient  nominative  :  Thus,  Tir«v,  genitive  taking 

out  15  we  have  Tiravf,  the  original  inflexible  termina 
tion.  a»t<w,  genitive  a»toc?»  throw  out  0  and  you  have 
Awro?.  naxx«??  genitive  naxxa^of  •  take  away  0  and 
there  remains  Taxxa^.  Opvif,  genitive  by  throw¬ 

ing  out  0  we  have  Opvi9c-  Av«£,  genitive  Av*xr Av«xr<r. 
Kpar'Cy  genitive  Kparso?,  Kparre ;  originally  K p«T*r,  be¬ 
caufe  originally  *  had  the  found  of  *,  as  was  obferved 
above.  genit’ve  Mexiro?,  Mex<t?.  EiM,  genitive 

jEuFfoc,  EiJif,  the  old  noun.  In  fhort,  the  genitive  is  al¬ 
ways  formed  by  inferting  0  immediately  before  ?,  which 
is  always  the  termination  of  the  nominative  ;  and  by 
this  rule  we  eafily  difeover  the  noun  fuch  as  it  was 
in  its  original  form. 

The  dative  of  this  declenfion  was  clofed  with 
*  aferiptum  $  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fecond,  namely, 

,  fubferiptum .  The  aceufative  commonly  terminates 
with  «  ;  but  was  originally  ended  with  v.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  imitated  the  -^Eohan  dialedf,  and  they  com¬ 
monly  ended  it  with  etn  or  im.  The  Greeks,  per¬ 
haps,  in  this  imitated  their  progenitors,  for  a  was 
their  favourite  vowel.  The  nominative  plural  end¬ 
ed  in  which  nearly  refembles  the  Englifh  plu¬ 
ral,  and  was  poffibly  borrowed  from  the  1  hracians. 
The  genitive  plural  in  all  the  declenfions  ends  in 
the  dative  ends  in  **,  the  *r  being  inferted  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  dative  lingular.  When. a  flrong  confo- 
nant,  which  would  not  eafily  coalefee  with  comes  im¬ 
mediately  before  it,  that  confonant  is  thrown  out. to 
avoid  a  harfh  or  difficult  found.  TLhe  fum  then  is  ; 
the  cafes  of  nouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond  declenfions 
confift  of  the  radical  word  with  fragments  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  annexed,  and  thefe  were  the  firft  claffifications 
of  nouns.  The  other  nouns  were  left  out  for  fome 
time,  and  might  be  denominated  neuters  ;  at  length 
they  too  were  claffified,  and  their  variations  formed 
as  above.  In  this  procefs  the  Greeks  deviated  from 
the  oriental  plan  ;  for  thefe  people  always  declined 
their  nouns  by  particles  prefixed,  Whether  the  Greeks 


and  of  courfe  the  Latin*  never  employed  it.  There 


can  be  no  doubt  but  the  pronoun  who,  in  the  norths 
tm  language*,  13  the  fame  wit^the  Greek  °,  and  the 
Hebrew  hua.  This  among  the  northern  people  is  ah 
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Greek  ways  a  relative,  which  affords^  prefumption  that  the 
language.  Greeks  originally  ufed  the  article  in  the  fame  manner 
- - * - '  a8  we  do  at  prefent.  The  fa&  is,  that  the  articles  ha¬ 
ving  once  got  into  vogue,  were  often  pofitively  ufed 
as  mere  expletives  to  fill  up  a  gap  ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  there  was  nt>  occafion  for  pointing 
out  an  obje&,  it  being  fully  determined  by  the  tenor 
of  the  difeourfe,  it  was  often  omitted. 

J43  jn  forming  adjectives,  they  followed  the  fame  plan 
Adjettive*.  ^  they  had  done  with  fubftantives.  Their  great 

effort  was  to  make  their  adje&ives  agree  with  ^  their 
fubftantives  in  gender,  number,  and  cafe.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  improved  the  harmony  of  fpeech  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  make  the  word 
exprefiing  the  quality  correfpond  with  the  fubjeCt  to 
which  it  belonged. 

As  adjeCtives  denote  qualities,  and  thus  are  fufeep- 
tible  of  degrees,  nature  taught  them  to  invent  marks 
for  exprefiing  the  difference  of  thefe  degrees.  The 
qualities  may  exceed  or  fall  below  each  other  by  al- 
moft  numberlefs  proportions  ;  it  was,  however,  found 
convenient  to  reftriCt  thefe  increafes  and  decreafes  to 
two  denominations.  The  pofitive  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  no  degree  of  comparifon  at  all ;  therefore  we  need 
•only  point  out  the  formation  of  the  comparative  and 
fuperiative. 

The  former  is  generally  thought  to  be  fabricated, 
by  firft  adding  the  Hebrew  word  w,  excellent,  f o  the 
pofitive,  and  then  affixing  the  Greek  termination  0<r  ; 
and  the  latter,  by  affixing  the  Syrian  word  tath  and 
the  fyllable  °ct  in  the  fame  manner. 

Every  nation,  even  the  moft  uncivilized,  have  early 
acquired  the  notion  of  number.  Numerical  characters 
and  names  are  the  fame  in  many  different  languages. 
Thefe  terms  were  difeovered,  and  in  ufe,  long  before 
grammar  came  to  any  perfection  ;  and  therefore  re¬ 
main  either  inflexible  or  irregular.  The  firft  way  of 
computing  among  the  Greeks  was  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  ;  fo  that  A  fignified  one  and  ^  twenty  - 
four :  in  this  manner  the  rhapfodies  of  Homer  are 
numbered ;  and  fo  are  the  divifions  of  fome  of  the 
Pfalms,  as  is  generally  known.  But  a  more  artificial 
plan  of  computation  was  obvioufiy  neceflary.  They 
divided  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  into  decades  or  tens, 
from  A  to  1  =  io.  To  exprefs  the  number  6,  they  in- 
ferted  C,  baw  =6  ;  fo  that  by  this  means  the  firft  de¬ 
cade  amounted  to  io.  In  the  next  decade  every  letter 
increafed  by  tens,  and  fo  P  denoted  ioo.  In  this  de¬ 
cade  they  inferted  4  koxttk  —  90.  In  the  third,  every 
letter  rofe  by  100  ;  fo  that  *)  =900.  By  in- 

ferting  thefe  three  Phoenician  charadei's  they  made 
their  alphabet  amount  to  900.  To  exprefs  chiliads 
or  thoufands,  they  began  with  the  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  as  before  ;  and  to  make  the  dillinCtion,  they 
placed  a  dot  under  each  character,  as  the  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  were  diftinguifhed  by  an  acute  accent  over 

them.  .  .  ,  .  .... 

But  in  monumental  infcnptions,  and  in  public  m- 
flruments,  a  larger  and  more  lafting  numerical  charac¬ 
ter  was  fabricated.  They  began  with  I,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  that  letter  till  they  arrived  at  IT  =  5.  This  is  the 
firft  letter  of  ^vrf  5.  Then  they  proceeded,  by  re¬ 
peating  I  till  they  came  to  10  A,  the  firft  letter  of 
IO,  Then  they  repeated  A  over  and  over,  fo 
that  four  A- 40.  To  exprefs  50,  they  ufed  this  me- 
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thod;  they  inclofed  A  in  the  belly  of  Iai  -=  50,  \U\  —  Greek 
500  l~!  =  50,000,  &c.  Often,  however,  X  figni-  Lan^uag  I 
fies  1000,  and  then  we  have  2000, 

3000  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  .  145 

The  word  pronoun  fignifies  a  word  placed  inftead  of  Pronouns, 
a  noun  or  name  ;  and  indeed  the  perfonal  pronouns  are 
really  fuch  :  this  needs  no  explication.  The  pronoun 
of  the  firft  perfon  is  one  of  thofe  words  which  have 
continued  invariable  in  all  languages ;  and  the  other 
perfonals  are  of  the  fame  charaCfer.  The  relatives, 
pofieffives,  demonftratives,  and  gentiles,  are  generally 
derived  from  thefe,  as  may  be  difeerned  by  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  adept  in  the  language.  Our  readers  will  there¬ 
fore,  we  hope,  eafily  difpenfe  with  our  dwelling  upon 
this  part  of  fpeech.  146 

Verb.  In  moft  ancient  languages,  verbs,  according  Greek 
to  the  order  of  nature,  have  only  three  tenfes  or  times, 
namely,  the  pajl,  prefent,  and  future.  The  intermedi-  rme  * 
ate  tenfes  were  the  invention  of  more  refined  ages. — 

The  Greek,  in  the  moft  early  periods,  had  no  other 
tenfes  but  thofe  above-mentioned.  The  manner  of 
forming  thefe  we  (hall  endeavour  to  point  out,  with¬ 
out  touching  upon  the  nature  of  the  reft,  fince  an  idea 
of  them  may  be  acquired  from  any  common  gram- 
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We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  flexion  of  nouns 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  declenfions  are  formed  by  an¬ 
nexing  fragments  of  the  articles  to  the  radical  words  ; 
and  that  the  variation  of  the  tenfes  were  produced  by 
joining  the  fubftantive-verb,  according  to  the  fame  an¬ 
alogy.  Every  Gieek  verb  was  originally  an  inflexible 
biliteral,  triliteral,  quadriliteral  or  diflyllabic  radix. 

The  variations  were  formed  a  long  while  after  in  the 
manner  above  intimated. 

The  Greeks  had  their  fubftantive  or  auxiliary  verb, 
from  the  Phoenician  or  Chaldean  verb  fult.  This 
veib,  taking  away  the  gentle  afpirate  from  both  be¬ 
ginning  and  end,  a&ually  becomes  This  vocable 
the  Greeks  brought  along  with  them  from  the  Eaft, 
and  manufactured  after  their  own  manner,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  thus  : 

Pref.  fE>  to/xtv,  ffrf,  coerx, 

Cont.  (t>  ov,uivt  fm>  overt, 

Fut.  etroptv,  &c. 

We  place  o<n  in  the  third  perfon  plural,  becaufe  for 
many  centuries  fupphed  the  found  of  the  diph¬ 

thong  ov.  By  thefe  variations  it  will  appear  that  the 
radical  verb  was  rendered  capable  of  inflexion.  We 
have  obferved  that  Greek  verbs  were  a  collection  of 
biliteral,  triliteral,  or  quadriliteral,  radical  words. — 

The  following  may  ferve  for  examples  :  r'>  » 

tvtt  pav,  r«v,  qocty  A»\>  A;<*. 

Thefe  radicals  are  taken  at  random  ;  and  we  believe 
our  Grecian  ftudent,  by  adding  the  terminations,  will 
readily  find  them  all  fignificant  verbs.  With  thefe 
radicals,  then,  and  the  fuhilantive-verb,  we  fuppofe  the 
prefent  and  future  tenfes  were  formed.  147 

But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  modern  Original 
prefent  was  not  the  original  one  of  the  verb.  1  he^-j6^1.^ 
fecond,  or  Attic  future,  appears  plainly  to  have  beennow'thefe„ 
the  rnoft  ancient  prefent.  When  the  language  was  t0nd  fu- 
improved,  or  rather  in  the  courfe  of  being  improved, turc. 
a  new  prefent  was  invented,  derived  indeed  from  the 
former,  but  differing  widely  from  it  in  its  appearance 
and  complexion.  Upon  tt-us  occafion,  the  old  prefent 
1  Y  2  wa# 
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Greek  was  degraded,  and  instead  of  intimating  what  was  do- 
Language,  at  prefeni^  wa8  made  to  import  what  was  irame- 
"”*v_  diately  to  be  done  hereafter.  By  this  means,  y%* 

contraded  into  y?xpv>  I  am  writing)  came  to  intimate 
I  am  juft  going  to  write .  This  change  was  probably 
made  for  the  fake  of  enriching  the  language,  for  va¬ 
riety,  for  energy.  Thus,  tv-hu  contracted  be- 

,  came  nxZ,  ti*7u9  Sc c.  According  to  this  the¬ 

ory,  we  find,  that  fuch  verbs  as  now  have  no  fecond 
future  retain  their  original  form,  only  the  circumflex 
has  been  removed  in  ordei  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  general  ftandard.  Grammarians  have  now  chofen 
the  three  charaderiftic  letters  of.adive  verbs  from  the 
prefent,  firft  future,  and  perfect.  The  true  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  original  verb  wa.i  that  of  the  prefent 
fecond  future.  Many  verbs  are  now  deflitute  of  that 
tenfe,  becaufe,  fince  chc  invention  of  the  new  prefent, 
148  thofe  have  fallen  into  difufe. 

Formation  Let  us  now  take  the  verb  ^yo9  dico ,  in  order  to 
cf  the  mo-  make  a  trial ;  and  let  us  write  the  radix  and  the 
dern  pre-  auxiliary,  firft  feparately,  and  then  in  conjunction  ; 
fcnt’  Thus, 

\ty-tu>,  Ci  Ity-tt)  \ty-eoutv,  \iy-teri,  \ty-t otrtri.  Then 
we  will  have  contracted  xs/iiV,  a? yX,  xs^oD^v, 

XtytiTty  \t yuan.  Here,  we  believe,  every  thing  is  felf- 
evident.  , 

The  Englifh  would  run  thus:  Saying  I am9  fay¬ 
ing  thou  art)  faying  be  isf  See.  At  firll  the  radix  and 
the  auxiliary  were  pronounced  feparately,  as  we  do 
our  helping  verbs  in  Englifh,  and  would  have  been 
written  in  che  fame  maimer  had  words  been  then  di- 
flinguifhed  in  writing. 

Firft  future,  The  prefent  firft  future  occupied  the  fame  place  that 
it  now  does,  and  concurred  in  its  tfcrn  to  complete 
the  future  in  conjunction  with  the  radix.  That  the 
fubftantive  verb  was  indexed  in  the  manner  above  laid 
down,  is  obvious  from  its  future  middle  « reuxi*  ancJ 
from  the  future  of  the  Latin  verb  fum,  which  was  of 
old  effj,  eJiSj  &c.  Verbs  in  vu>  often  take 

in  the  firft  future.  See  Feed.  Cret .  ap.  Marm.  Oxon. 
1.  67.  Verbs  in  >-«  and  p*  affume  r  by  analogy,  as 
* exx*,  xjxcra,  Eurip.  Hecub.  v.  1057.  XEA£ra<  Horn.  Od  x. 
V.  51  I.  TfXXo,  r.X<T  Ji)  unde  Ttkcro.',  74  x#  JOJ.  OfU' 
egorofiuvy  Find.  Nem.  Od.  9.  Duodcc.  2.  Ti^CTtly 

'Theoc.  Idyll.  22.  v.  63.  In  fine,  the  iEolic  dialed  af¬ 
ter  the  liquids  often  inferts 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  pronun  htion,  always  throw  out  the  £  and 
#>  except  in  verbs  ending  in  00  ;  where  they  gene¬ 

rally  change  them  into  „  and  Whin  the  laft  letter 
of  the  radix  can  coalefce  with  <-  after  t  is  thrown  out, 
they  transform  it,  fc>  as  to  anfwer  that  purpofe  ;  if 
uot,  they  fometiraes  throw  it  out.  We  fhall  once  more 
take  Myu  for  an  example  : 

Kty-i(ruy  kty-sc-ufy  Xf>-fcrfi,  Sac. 

i  hrowing  out  it  would  ftand  xry-a«,  xty-a-nf^ 
by  changing  yr  into  5  it  becomes  a  8  and  «•  can- 
not  coalefce  with  <r,  therefore  they  throw  them  oyt  : 
thus,  ASa,  future  firft  «-<?<*  •  *k*)‘)ca>  future  firft  jtxww  * 

fivVTCJy  AvucTfc,  &C 

Thefe  are  the  general  rules  with  refped  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  prefent  and  future  of  adive  verbs  in 
the  tarlieft  ftages  of  the  Greek  language.  The  limits 
prefaced  will  not  allow  us  to  purfue  thefe  conjec- 
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tures ;  but  the  reader  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  carry  Greek 
them  a  great  way.  7  Language. 

The  praeterite  tenfe  falls  next  under  confideration.  - 

If  we  may  truft  analogy,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  Pra^ritc 
two,  muft  have  owed  its  conformation  to  the  radix  tuifc*, 
of  the  verb,  and  fome  other  word  fitted  to  eke  out  its 
terminations.  It  has  been  thought  by  fome  critics, 
that  this  addition  was  taken  from  the  Hebrew  word 
n‘n  ;  and  we  fhould  be  of  the  fame  opinion  did  not 
another  auxiliary  prefent  itfelf  nearer  home,  which 
appears  to  us  much  more  congruous  to  fuch  a  pur-  1?y 
pofe.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  people  from  whom  we  fup- origin  of. 
pofe  it  borrowed,  derived  it  from  the  eaftern  quar-  fhe  auxili- 
ters.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Thracians  ar^  verb# 
were  makers  of  a  great  part  of  Greece  in  the  very 
earlietl  ages.  At  thrt  time  they  were  a  polite  and 
learned  people.  From  them  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  Greek  language  was  derived.  If,  therefore,  we 
fhould  find  a  word  in  their  language  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  accommodated  to  coalefce  with  the 
radical  verb,  we  fed  ourfdves  very  much  inclined  to 
prefer  fuch  a  word. 

The  word  ha  pervades  many  different  languages  as 
an  auxiliary  verb.  Fiom  it  we  have  the  Italian  hot 
the  Spanifh  he)  the  French  ai  j  .and  in  one  fhape  or 
other  it  appears  in  all  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
dialeds.  It  is  che  Gothic  auxiliary  ;  and,  we  believe, 
it  forms  the  termination  of  the  p^rfed  adive  of  the  firft 
conjugation  in  the  Latin  tongue:  For  there  am  is  the 
radix  of  amo  ;  in  the  praeterite  am-avi,  amavi ;  and  the 
prasterperfedt  am-hav  tram)  i.  e  amaveramj  compounded 
of  am,  huv,  and  eram ,  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative  of 
the  fubftantive  verb.  This  procefs,  in  the  formation  of 
the  praeterite  of  Latin  verbs,  will  fcarce  be  queftioned, 

Slid  forms  certainly  a  preemptive  proof  that  the  Greeks 
pur  faed  the  fame  hne.  From  this  verb  is  like  wile 
derived  the  Latin  habeO)  by  changing  v  into  b ,  which 
are  indeed  the  fame  letter.  Our  readers,  after  this 
detail,  will  not  be  furprifed  if  we  fhould  now  hazard 
a  conjedure,  and  declare  it  as  our  opinion,  that  this 
fame  Gothic  auxiliary  ha  is  a&ualiy  the  additional 
part  of  the  preterite  of  Greek  verbs,  and  that  pare 
upon  which  the  conjugation  depends. 

In  form  ng  this  combination  between  the  radix  and 
the  auxiliary,  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  fabricate 
feveral  devices.  As  often  as  the  laft  letter  of  the  ra¬ 
dix  could  not  unite  with  the  afpirate  in  ha,  they  rac- 
tamorphofed  it  into  one  of  the  double  letters,  which 
are  capable  of  coalefcing  with  it.  In  the  verb  ^y», 
y  was  changed  into  x.  y  thus,  *ty  ha  became  ^(xccy  tuttm 
piasterite  ha)  was  combined  into  Iq  verbs- 

which  had  a  radix  that  would  not  admit  this  conjunc¬ 
tion,  they  hardened  the  h  into  *,  as  in  r«of  preterite 
T,"K“>  Axou-*«.  Many  other  ways  were  contrived  to- 
facilitate  this  reunion.  Thefe  are  detailed  in  every 
Greek  grammar,  and  fo  need  not  be  mentioned.— 

What  has  been  faid  with  refped  to  this  configuration* 
we  offer  as  a  pure  conjedure,  without  the  molt  remote 
intention  of  obtruding  it  upon  our  readers. 

If  it  is  admitted,  that  the  auxiliary  ha  formed  the 
conjugating  termination  of  the  adive  verb  among  the* 

Greeks,  it  will  likewife  be  admitted,  that  the  radical 
verb  and  the  other  made  originally  two  diftind  words: 
that,  according  to  this  fcheme,  the  praeterite  would 
1  pro* 
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proceed  thus,  *<y  ha,  fiid  I  have ;  has,  faid  thou 
haft;  Xfy  he,  faid  he  hath,  Sc c.  This  procefs  to  us 
appears  rational,  elegant,  and  advantageous.  The 
pluperfect  was  not  then  invente !,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  come  under  our  confideratfon.  The  other  tenfes 
were  all  deduced  from  thofe  deferibed  j  and  in  form¬ 
ing  tbefe  intermediate  di'tin&ive  tenfes,  we  believe 
that  1-oth  critics  and  grammarians,  and  perhaps  phi- 
lofophers  too,  were  employed.  See  Grammar. 

The  eaftern  nations  have  diverfified  their  verbs,  by 
affixing  fragments  of  die  perfonal  pronouns  to  the  ra¬ 
dix,  by  which  they  gained  only  the  advantage  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  genders  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  being, 
a&ing,  and  fufFering  ;  but  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
thefe  was  unavoidable.  The  Greeks,  by  their  artifi¬ 
cial  combination  of  the  radix  with  the  two  auxiliaries, 
avoided  the  neceffity  of  repeating  their  perfonal  pro¬ 
nouns,  as  we  and  the  other  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe 
are  obliged  to  do  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  diverfi ty¬ 
ing  the  terminations  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  won¬ 
derfully  improved  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  their 
language.  The  arrangement  above  infilled  on  is  fo 
very  different  from  that  of  the  orientals,  and  fo  entire¬ 
ly  Gothic,  that  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Greeks  borrowed  this  manoeuvre  from  the  Thra- 
Every  perfon  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
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Greek  language  will,  upon  examination,  difeover  a 
wonderful'comcidence  between  the  ffrudlure,  idioms, 
and  phvafeology,  of  the  Englilh  and  Greek  languages: 
fo  many  congenial  features  mull  engender  a  ftrong 
fufpicion  that  there  once  fubiilted  a  pretty  intimate 
relation  between  them. 

In  the  preceding  dedudlion,  we  find  ourfelves  obli¬ 
ged  once  more  to  differ  from  the  very  learned  author 
of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language .  As  we  took 
the  liberty  to  quellion  his  originality  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefumed  to  attack 
the  goodly  flru&ure  railed  by  philofophers,  critics, 
and  grammarians  ;  fo  we  now  totally  differ  from  that 
learned  writer  as  to  his  theory  oi  the  creation  of 
verbs  out  of  the  inhabile  matter  of  a<a>  tu ,  &c.  This 
whole  fabric,  in  our  opinion,  leans  on  a  feeble  Foun¬ 
dation. 

The  apparatus  of  intermediate  tenfes,  of  augments, 
derivation  of  tenfes,  with  their  formation,  participles, 
and  idiomatical  conllrudions,  and  other  effeutials  or 
appendages,  we  omit,  as  not  coming  within  the  verge 
of  the  difquifition. 

The  derivation  and  formation  of  the  middle  and 
paffive  voices,  would  certainly  afford  matter  of  curious 
{peculation  ;  but  the  labour  neceflary  to  invelligate 
this  connection  would  greatly  overbalance  the  benefit 
expe&ed. 

However,  to  complete  our  plan,  we  {hall  fubjoin  a 
few  ftrictufes  with  refpefl  to  the  formation  of  the 
middle-voice,  which  was,  in  our  opinion,  immediately 
formed  from  the  active. 

We  have  feen  already,  that  the  a6live  voice  in  its 
original  Hate  was  formed  by  annexing  fragments  of 
the  fubilantive  or  auxiliary  verb  to  the  radix.  The 
fame  economy  was  obferved  in  fabricating  the  flexible 
parts  of  the  verb  of  the  middle  voice.  To  demon- 
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flrate  this,  we  {hall  firfl  conjugate  the  prefent  tenfe  of  Greek 
the  auxiliary  paffive  upon  the  principles  above  laid  language, 
down. 

Prefent,  rijxi,  ttrai,  sofJuBx  ttrSt,  iovtxi.  Such 

was  the  paffive-prefent  of  the  auxiliary.  We  {hall 
now  take  our  example  from  the  verb  ;  fecond  fu¬ 
ture  Jhuck  I  am,  ™*-ti<Tx*yftruCh  thou  art ,  rvr- 

*  ftrurk  he  is,  See.  contra&ed  TVTfuVftxi,  Tvrr,  ruvt'<TiXi. 

The  conjunction  and  formation  here  is  obvious.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  the  fecond  perfon,  c  was  inferted,  which, 
however,  is  thiovvn  out  in  the  procefs  of  the  perfons. 

The  future  middle  is  clearly  formed,  by  affixing  the 
future  paffive  of  the  verb  «*,  only  as  «  was  introduced 
into  the  language  for  *  long,  it  was  generally  (t)  fubfti- 
tuted  inftead  ot  that  vowel  in  verbs  ending  in  a  j  and 
and  &  for  o  in  verbs  ending  in  >  the  two  vowels  *  and 
o  being  originally  long  as  well  as  fhort,  till  »  was 
adopted  to  denote  the  long  found  of  the  former,  and 
y  that  of  the  latter.  In  many  verbs,  before  the  con¬ 
junction  of  the  radix  and  auxiliary,  «  was  thrown 
OUt:  thus,  TVtf-E aofiiat  became  My-stro/uxi, 

Sc  c. 

The  preterite  was  deduced  from  that  of  the  adlivc 
by  a  very  flight  variation,  fo  trifling,  indeed,  that  it 
need  not  be  mentioned  ;  only  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  afpirate  h  is  never  retained  iu  this  tenfe,  which 
originally  feems  to  have  been  the  only  diffinguiihing 
charadler  by  which  that  tenfe  of  the  middle-voice  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  fame  tenfe  of  the  active. 

From  the  ftridt  analogy  between  the  mode  of  form¬ 
ing  the  three  primary  tenfes  of  the  adtive  and  middle 
voice,  we  are  led  to  fufpecl  that  what  is  now  the 
middle  was  originally  the  paffive  voice. 

The  immediate  formation  of  the  former,  by  an¬ 
nexing  the  paffive  auxiliary,  is  obvious.  The  middle 
voice  Hill  partakes  of  the  paffive  fignification,  fince 
it  has  force times  a  paffive,  though  more  frequently  an 
adlive.  There  are  ieveral  pares  of  the  prefent  paffive 
quite  analogous  to  the  fame  tenfes  in  the  middle  :  and, 
ialtly,  it  is  the  common  progiefs,  in  the  courfe  of 
improvement,  to  proceed  fie?  by  ftep,  and  by  appro¬ 
ximation.  What  is  mod  Ample  and  eafy  is  the  firlt 
objed,  then  fucceeds  what  is  only  a  little  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  fo  on  till  we  arrive  at  the  lail  ftage,  when 
human  ingenuity  can  go  no  farther.  Now,  it  will 
readily  be  admitted,"  that  the  paffive  voice  is  much 
more  embarrafled  and  intricate  in  its  texture  than  the 
middle ;  and,  therefore,  the  former  {hould  have  been 
pollerior  in  point  of  time  to  the  latter. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  very  learned  Kufter,. 
and  moll  other  moderns,  deeply  {killed  in  the  origin,, 
progrefs,  and  flru&ure,  of  the  Greek  language,  have 
thought  otherwise.  The  general  opinion  has  been, 
that  the  Greek  middle  voice  anfwcred  exactly  to 
the  Hebrew  conjugation  hithpachal,  and  in  its  prif- 
tine  fignification  imported  a  reciprocaiity,  or  when* 
the  agent  qRs  upon  itfelf.  For  our  part,  we  only  in¬ 
tended  a  few  hints  upon  the  lubjecl,  which  our  learn*- 
ed  readers  may  purfue,  approve,  or  reject,  at  plea, 
fure. 

If  we  might  pretend  to  invelligate  the  formation, 
of  the  paffive  voice,  we  fhould  imagine  that  the  mo¬ 
dem. 


(t)  We  fay  generally*  becaufe  in  verbs  ending  in  the  s  is  fometimes  retained^* 
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Greek  dern  prefent  was  formed  from  the  ancient  one,  by  in- 
Language.  fertlnjr  fuch  letters  as  were  found  neceffary  for  beau- 

1 - * - t  Varitty,  energy,  &c.  ;  the  firft;  future  from  the 

And  of  the  fecond  future  middle  of  the  verb  -8^,  once  •«». 
paffive.  This  future  Is  and,  joined  to  the  radix,  always 

OCCllpieS  that  place,  T<-0w<ro/4«i,  Ti\(B*(ro/*cu,  ^£^9^/, 
Tvth*or*i,  and  fo  of  the  reft :  whether 

which  occur  fo  frequently  as  the  terminations  of  the 
middle  and  paflive  voices,  are  fragments  of  fome  ob- 
folete  verb,  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

From  verbs  in  <*«,  are  formed  verbs  in  /*<> 

which  in  the  prefent,  imperfefc,  and  fecond  aoriit,  as 
it  is  called,  only  have  a  different  form,  by  affuming  <** 
with  a  long  vowel  preceding  it,  in  the  prefent  ad  we; 
which  vowel  is  preferved  in  each  perfon  fmgular.  This 
colle&ion  of  irregular  verbs  feems  to  be  formed  from 
>  the  verb  which  in  fome  diale&s  might  be  *f“.  In¬ 
deed  the  imperfed  *,  feems  to  imply  as  much;  in 
this,  however,  we  dare  not  be  pofitive. 

In  the  whole  of  this  analyfis  of  the  formation  of 
verbs,  we  have  laid  down  what  to  us  appears  moft 
plaufible.  That  metaphyfical  critics  may  difeover  in- 
accuracies  in  the  preceding  detail  we  make  no  doubt  ; 
but  our  candid  readers  will  doubtlefs  reflect,  that  no 
language  was  ever  fabricated  by  philolophers,  and  that 
the  elements  of  language  were  hammered  out  by  pea¬ 
sants,  perhaps  by  favages.  Critics  have  created  a  philo- 
fopliy  of  language  we  admit,  and  have  a  thoufand  times 
difeovered  wonderful  acutenefs  and  ingenuity  in  the  me- 
chanifm  of  words  and  fentences,  where  the  original  o- 
nomathet?e  never  apprehended  any,  and  which  pofiibly 
never  exifted  but  in  their  own  heated  imagination.  If 
«ur  more  enlightened  readers  fhould  find  any  thing  in 
the  preceding  detail  worthy  their  attention,  fo  much 
the  better;  if  the  contrary  fhould  happen,  we  prefume 
they  will  take  up  with  the  hackneyed  fyftem.  We 
have  all  along  negle&ed  the  dual  number,  becaufe  it 
regularly  follows  the  type  of  the  other  numbers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  before  we  drop  this  fubjeft  we 
muft  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin  an  obfervation  or  two 
with  refped  to  the  confequences  of  the  pradtice  of 
new-modelling  the  prefent,  and  of  courfe  the  imperfeft, 
ienfes  of  verbs,  ift,  After  this  arrangement  they  com¬ 
monly  retained  all  the  other  tenfes  exa&Iy  as  they  had 
flood  connected  with  the  primitive  verb:  this  needs  no 
example.  2d,  They  often  collected  the  tenfes  of  verbs, 
whofe  prefent  and  imperfed  were  now  obfolete,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupply  this  defed.  Thus  we  have 
,V Eyx«,  3d,  They  often  formed  prefent  and  im¬ 

perfed  tenfes  without  any  other  tenfes  annexed  :  The 
poets  in  particular  feem  to  have  fabricated  thefe  two 
tenfes  at  pleafure. 

If  this  procedure  was  convenient  for  the  poets,  it 
was  certainly  moft  incommodious  with  refped  to  the 
vulgar,  as  well  ns  to  foreigners  who  had  an  inclination 
to  learn  the  language.  The  vulgar,  fome  ages  after 
Homer  and  Hefiod,  muft  have  found  it  as  difficult  to 
linderftand  their  poems  as  our  people  do  to  compre¬ 
hend  thofe  of  Chaucer  and  Speufer.  By  this  difpofi- 
tion,  too,  the  etymology  of  verbs  was  almoft  entirely 
confounded.  ’  The  prefent  fecond  future  being,  as  has 
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been  obferved,  the  ancient  prefent,  the  attention  of  the  Greek 

curiousetymologiftwasnaturallydiverted  to  the  modern  ^arguage. 
prefent,  where  it  was  utterly  impoffible  to  difeover  the 
radical  word.  A  few  examples  wilt  elucidate  this  point:  * 
reivw,  (o  Jlretchy  to  extend ,  old  prefent  reevu ;  ray  ;8  the  ra¬ 
dix,  which  at  once  appears  to  be  a  Perfian  word  figni- 
fying  a  large  trad:  of  country .  Hence  Mauritania  “the 
land  of  the  Mauri,”  Aquitania,  Bretania  ;  and  with  / 
prefixed  Hindo-ftan,  Chufi-ftan,  Turque-ftan.  The 
obfelete  verb  whence  o Kronen,  is  evidently  derived 
from  op,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  moon  :  fecond 

future  to  flow ,  from  the  Egyptian  word  phan  or 
pan ,  a  name  of  the  fun  :  future  fecond  rv*a  »  rv* 

is  obvioufly  the  offspring  of  sn  thaph,  “  a  drum  or  tim¬ 
brel, from  beating  or  linking,  &c.  In  fuch  etymo¬ 
logical  refearches,  the  ftudent  muft  be  careful  to  turn 
the  Ionic  „  into  the  Doric  *  ;  becaufe  the  Dores  were 
lateft  from  the  coaft  of  Paleftine,  and  confequently  re¬ 
tained  the  largeft  fharc  of  the  Phoenician  dialedi:  thus 
Miuy  to  rejoice ,  turning  n  into  «  becomes  This 

word,  throwing  away  the  termination,  becomes  gath, 
plainly  fignifying  a  wine  prefs  (u).  It  is  likewife  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  /Eolians  often  change  a  into  vf  as 
inllead  of  Sc c. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  peculiar  conftruCtions  of  the  Greek  language. 

There  is,  however,  one,  which  we  cannot  well  pafs 
over  in  filencc.  As  that  tongue  is  deftitute  of  thofe  Gre*^n. 
words  which  the  Latins  call  gerunds ,  to  fupply  this  finitives 
defe£t  they  employ  the  infinitive  with  the  article  pre-ufed  as 
fixed  ;  thus,  to  avat  uvt mc  in  order  to  their  being  nouns. 

friends  ;  UtcBcci  ccvrovs  E from  their  having 

eleded  a  king  ;  Ex  t»  0.7(0  tpivyuv  avruf  TtoKiocy  from 

their  flying  eut  of  the  city .  In  thefe  phrafes  the  infini¬ 
tive  is  faid  to  affume  the  nature  of  a  fubftantive  noun  ; 
agreeing  with  the  article  before  it,  exactly  as  if  it  were 
a  noun  of  the  neuter  gender.  Idioms  of  this  kind  oc¬ 
cur  in  our  own  tongue  ;  only  with  us  the  verb,  in- 
ftead  of  being  expreffed  in  the  infinitive,  is  turned  in¬ 
to  the  participle.  According  to  this  arrangement, 
the  firft  of  the  preceding  phrafes,  which,  according  to 
the  Greek,  would  Hand  toward  to  be  friends,  in  Englifh 
is,  in  order  to  their  being  friends .  This  anomaly,  then, 
if  indeed  it  be  fuch,  is  of  no  manner  of  confequence. 

The  French,  if  we  are  not  miftaken,  would  expref3  it 
in  the  very  fame  manner  with  the  Greek,  that  is,  pour 
etre  amis . 

From  treating  of  verbs,  we  fhould  naturally  proceed 
to  the  confideration  of  adverbs,  which  are  fo  denomi¬ 
nated,  becaufe  they  are  generally  the  concomitants  of 
verbs.  Every  thing  relating  to  that  part  of  fpeech, 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  may  be  feen  in  the  Port  Royal 
or  any  other  Greek  grammar.  Inftead  therefore  of 
dwelling  upon  this  beaten  topic,  we  fhall  hazard  a  con¬ 
jecture  upon  a  point  to  which  the  critics  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  not  hitherto  adverted. 

The  moft  elegant  and  moft  admired  writers  ofGree^par- 
Greece,  and  efpecially  Homer,  and  after  him  Hefiod,  tides  of 
abound  with  fmall  particles,  which  appear  to  us  pureor‘enta! 
expletives,  created  as  it  were  to  promote  harmony,  or  exlra&lon* 
fill  up  a  blank  without  fenfe  or  fignification.  How 

thofe 


(?)  Hence  it  came  to  figiiify  rejoicing,  from  the  mirth  and  revelry  attending  the  treading  of  the  vine-pre&* 
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Greek  thofe  expletive  particles  fhould  abound  in  that  lan- 
Language  guage  beyond  any  other,  we  think,  is  a  matter  not 
eafy  to  account  for.  It  has  been  fatd  by  the  Zoili, 
that  if  you  extraft  thefe  nonentities  from  the  poems 
of  that  bai  d,  qui  folus  meruit  did  poeta ,  a  magnum  mane , 
a  mighty  blank  would  be  left  behind.  We  would 
willingly  do  jultice  to  that  pigmy  race  of  words,  and 
at  the  fame  time  vindicate  the  prince  of  poets  from 
that  groundlefs  imputation.  Plato  likewife,  the  prince 
of  philofophers,  has  been  often  accufed  of  too  fre¬ 
quently  employing  thefe  fuperfluou3  auxiliaries. 

Thofe  particles  were  no  doubt  imported  from  the 
eaft.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  any  de- 
fcription  of  men,  however  enthnfiaftically  fond  they 
might  be  of  harmouious  numbers,  would  lit  down  on 
purpofe  to  fabricate  that  race  of  monofyllables  purely 
to  eke  out  their  verfes;  mere  founds  without  fignifican- 
cy.  In  the  firft  place,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there 
is  a  very  drift  conneftion  among  the  particles  of  all 
cognate  languages.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  not 
underltanding  the  nature,  relations,  fignification,  and 
original  import  of  thofe  feemingly  unimportant  terms, 
has  occafioned  not  only  great  uncertainty,  but  num- 
berlefs  errors  in  tranflating  the  ancient  languages  into 
the  modern.  The  Gieek  language  in  particular  lofes 
aconfiderable  part  of  its  beauty,  elegance,  variety,  and 
energy,  when  thefe  adverbial  particles  with  which  it  is 
replete  are  not  thoroughly  comprehended.  An  exaft 
tranllation  of  thefe  fmall  words,  in  appearance  mfig- 
nificant,  would  throw  new  light  not  only  on  Homer 
and  Heliod,  but  even  upon  poeus  of  a  much  pofterior 
date.-  Particles,  which  are  generally  treated  as  mere 
expletives,  would  otten  be  found  energetically  fignifi- 
cant.  It  is,  however,  altogether  impoffible  to  fucceed 
in  tnis  attempt  without  a  competent  (kill  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  Chaldaic,  Arabian,  Perfian,  and  old  Gothic  lan¬ 
guages.  We  fhall  here  take  the  liberty  to  mention  a 
few  of  thefe  particles  which  are  moil  familiar,  one  or 
other  of  which  occur  in  almoft  every  line  of  Homer, 
and  which  we  believe  are  either  not  underftood  or  mif- 
underftoed.  Such  are  Sn,  ft™,  wt ot,  ^«v,  yi,  tpi,  apu,  pa, 

yuv.  Ax  is  nothing  clfe  but  the  Chaldaic  particle 
the  parent  of  the  Englifh  the .  Ic  hkewife  fignifies  by 
turns,  in  your  turn  :  is  the  fame  word  in  the  Ionic 

dialeft;  ^  is  a  particle  of  the  Hebrew  affirmative  P* 
amen,fdes,  veritas .  m*,,  a  kind  of  oath  by  the  moon 

called  maria,  almoft  over  all  the  eaft  ;  hence  Dor.  ***** 
ye,  an  oath  by  y(a>  that  is,  the  earth  ;  *p*,  another  oath 
by  the  fame  element,  probably  from  the  oriental  word 
of  the  fagie  import ;  p*  is  a  fragment  of  *p*  mention¬ 
ed  before  ;  7 «*,  of  the  earth ,  and  o*  or  ^v,  an  E- 

gyptinn  name  of  the  fun  ;  as,  a  particle  which 
pervades  all  the  dialefts  of  the  Gothic  language.  In 
this  manner  we  believe  all  thefe  fmall  words  that  occur 
fo  frequently  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  which  have 
hitherto  been  held  inexplicable,  may  be  eafiiy  render¬ 
ed  in  fignificant  terms:  and  were  this  done,  we  believe 
they  would  add  both  beauty  and  energy  to  the  claufes 
in  which  they  ftand.  But  this  difeuffion  muft  be  left 
155  to  more  accomplifhed  adepts. 

Frepofi-  We  fhall  not  explain  the  nature  of  prepofition9,  be- 
tions,  caufe  we  are  convinced  that  few  people  will  take  the 
trouble  to  perufe  this  difquifition  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  their  import  in  language.  The  Greek 
prepofitions  arc  eighteen  in  number,  which  need  not 


be  enumerated  here.  Moft  of  thefe  might  be  eafiiy  Greek 
ffiown  to  be  particles,  or  fragments  deduced  from  I'anguagS; 
oriental  or  Gothic  words.  The  ufe  of  thefe  words  is 
to  conneft  together  terms  in  difeourfe,  and  to  ffiow 
the  relation  between  them.  In  languages  where,  as 
in  Engliffi,  all  thefe  relations  are  expreffed  without 
any  change  on  the  termination  of  the  nouns  to  which 
they  are  prefixed,  the  procefa  is  natural  and  eafy.  The 
whole  is  performed  by  juxtapofition.  But  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  this  effeft  is  produced, 
partly  by  prefixing  prepofitions  and  partly  varying 
the  terminations  of  nouns.  Had  the  Greeks  been 
able  to  intimate  all  thofe  relations  by  varying  the  ter¬ 
minations,  or  had  they  multiplied  their  prepofitions  to 
fuch  a  number  as  would  huve  enabled  them  to  exprefs 
thefe  relations  without  the  cafual  variations,  as  the 
northern  languages  have  done  ;  in  either  cafe  their 
language  would  have  been  lefs  embarraffing  than  it  is 
in  its  prefent  ftate.  According  to  the  prefent  arrange¬ 
ment  both  prepofitions  and  the  cafuab  variations  are 
ufed  promifcuoufly  to  anfwer  that  purpofe ;  a  method 
which  appears  to  us  not  altogether  uniform.  Though, 
this  plan  might  occafion  little  embarraffment  to  na¬ 
tives,  it  muft,  in  our  opinion,  have  proved  fomewhat 
perplexing  to  foreigners.  The  difficulty  would  be,  as 
to  the  latter,  when  to  adopt  the  one  and  when L  the 
other  expedient. 

Another  inconveniency  arifes  from  the  exceeding 
fmall  number  of  prepofitions  in  that  language,  which 
bear  too  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  great  variety  of  re¬ 
lations  which  they  are  appropriated  to  intimate.  This 
deficiency  obliged  them  often  to  employ  the  fame 
prepofition  to  denote  different  relations  :  For  inftance, 

£**  intimates,  ift,  upon;  as  ***  */0*,  upon  the /lone ; 

and  then  it  takes  the  genitive.  2d,  It  denotes  near 
upon ;  as  9  *^9,  and  then  it  governs  the  dative. 

3d,  The  fame  prepofition  figmfies  motion  towards;  as 
Et£<7ev  liri  rov  x<6cv,  be  fell  upon  the  ftotie .  In  thefe  in- 
ftances  the  fame  prepofition  intimates  three  different 
relations ;  and,  which  is  ftill  more  embarraffing,  each 
of  thefe  requires  a  different  cafe.  The  difficulty  in  this 
inftsnce  is  fo  confiderable,  that  even- the  moft  accurate 
of  the  Greek  writers  themfelves  often  either  forget  or 
neglcft  the  true  application.  Many  examples  of  this 
might  be  adduced,  did  the  limits  affigned  us  admit 
fuch  illuftrations.  Every  man  who  has  carefully  per- 
ufed  the  Grecian  authors  will  readily  furnifh  himfelf 
with  examples.  .  .  *5 7 

Again,  fome  prepofitions,  which  indicate  different  I rregularfy 
relations,  are  prefixed  to  the  fame  cafe.  Thus,  E£ue  » 
fignifies  from;  as,  Ex  from  Jupiter  we 

begin;  **  t*cv  ^l0Xj,  from  my  life ,  or  my  courfe  of  life ; 

TTgi  T 6>v  Qvgov,  before  the  doors  ;  1  yw*iov9  an  en¬ 
comium  before  the  viftory  ;  ’Av«  ayxfav  airohtovcu  fo 

render  evi/  for  good  ;  amo-ov,  againji  you .  In  thefe  ex¬ 
amples,  and  indeed  every  where,  thofe  prepofitions 
intimate -different  relations,  and  yet  are  prefixed  to  the 
fame  cafes.  Sometimes  the  fame  prepofition  feems  to 
affume  two  oppofite  fignifications  :  this  appears  from 
the  prepofition  *VTt  juft  mentioned,  which  intimates 
both  for,  injlead  of,  and  againji  or  oppofite  to . 

What  has  been  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  prepo¬ 
fitions  above  mentioned,  the  reader  will  readily  enough 
apply  to  Kara,  Mira,  Tript.  Thefe  incongruities 
certainly  imply  fomething  irregular  \  and  feem  to  inti¬ 
mate. 
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mate  that  thofe  anomalies  were  fo  deeply  incorporated 
with  the  conftitution  of  the  language,  that  the  fubfe- 
quent  improvers  found  it  impoffible  to  corrcCt  them. 
Indeed  to  prefix  a  prepofition  to  a  cafe  already  di- 
Hinguifhed  by  the  affixed  termination,  appears  to  us  a 
fuperfluity  at  leaft,  if  not  an  abfurdity  ;  for  certainly 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  faid 
*?X0pd*9  than  Aie*  Some  very  learned 

men,  who  have  inquired  into  the  origin  of  language ,  have 
been  of  opinion  that  prepofitions  were  the  laft  invented 
fpecies  of  words.  If  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  we 
may  fuppofe  (and  we  think  that  this  fuppofition  is  not 
altogether  improbable)  th*t  the  cafual  terminations  of 
the  Greek  language  were  firft  affixed  to  the  radix,  in 
the  manner  above  exhibited  ;  and  that  prepofitions 
were  afterwards  fabricated  and  prefixed  to  the  cafes 
already  in  ufe. 

1  he  fyncax  or  conftruCtion  of  the  Greek  hnguage 
does  not,  according  to  our  plan,  come  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  our  prefent  inquiiy.  This  the  curious  Greek 
flu  dent  will  eafrly  acquire,  by  applying  to  the  gram¬ 
mars  compofed  for  that  pnrpofe.  We  have  already 
hazarded  a  few  conjectures  with  refpeCt  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  moll  important  and  moft  diftiHguiffied 
claffe8  of  words  into  which  it  has  been  divided  by  the 
moft  able  grammarians, without, however,  defeending  to 
the  minutiae  of  the  language.  As  prepofitions  are  the 
chief  materials  with  which  its  other  words,  efpecially 
verbs,  are  compounded,  we  ffinll  briefly  confider 
the  order  in  which  they  probably  advanced  in  this 
procefs. 

Complex  Ideas  are  compounded  of  a  certain  number 
or  collection  of  fimple  ones.  Of  thofe  complex  no¬ 
tions,  fome  contain  a  greater  and  fome  a  fmalltr  num¬ 
ber  of  fimple  conceptions.  In  language,  then,  there 
are  two  ways  of  cxpreffing  thofe  complex  ideas,  either 
by  coining  a  word  to  exprefs  every  fimple  idea  fepa- 
rately,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  (land  in 
the  mind  ;  or  by  trying  to  combine  two  or  more 
fimple  terms  into  one,  and  by  that  method  to  intimate 
one  complex  idea  by  one  fingle  word.  The  Arabians, 
notwithilanding  all  the  boafted  excellencies  of  their 
language,  have  never  arrived  at  the  art  of  compound¬ 
ing  their  words,  in  order  to  anfwer  this  noble  purpofe; 
and  the  filler  diale&s  are  but  flenderly  provided  with 
this  fpecies  of  vocables.  The  Greeks,  of  all  other 
nvtions  (except  perhaps  thofe  who  fpake  the  Shanferit 
language),  are  unrivalled  in  the  number,  variety,  pro¬ 
priety,  elegance,  energy,  and  expreffion  of  their  com¬ 
pound  terms.  The  Greeks,  like  the  Arabians,  in  the 
earl  ie  ft  ftages  of  their  language,  had  only  a  collection 
of  radical  disjointed  words,  confiding  of  the  jargons 
of  the  aboriginal  Greeks,  of  the  Pelafgi,  Thracians, 
&c.  How  thefe  words  were  arranged  and  conftruCtcd, 
we  have  no  data  remaining  upon  wdiich  we  can  found 
a  critical  inveftigation.  We  mull  therefore  remain 
iatisfied  with  fuch  probable  conjtCtures  as  the  nature 
of  the  cafe,  and  the  analogy  of  the  language,  feem  to 
fuggt  ft. 

I  he  prepofitions  were  originally  placed  before  the 
nouns,  whofe  relations  they  pointed  out.  For  example, 
let  us  take  the  t,m>xT.tOv»<r>.iTo  he  died  along 

jutth  the  reft)  or  he  died  out  of  hand  along  with  the  others. 
Thefe  words  were  arranged  thus  ctrtQwxiU  <rv* 
*****  *  and  cw  raj;  caxo/f.  In  this,  manner 
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the  parts  of  every  compound  word  were  placed  fepa-  Greek  j 
rately,  at  leaft  as  much  as  other  words  which  had  no  LanguagCj 
connexion. 

The  firft  compound  word3  of  the  Greek  language  The  firft 
were  the  radical  nouns  with  the  article,  and  the  radi-  compound 
cal  part  of  the  fubftantive  or  auxiliary  verb.  The.^^in 
fuccefs  of  this  experiment  encouraged  them  to  attempt  IC 
the  -fame  in  other  words.  By  this  noble  invention 
they  found  themfelves  able  to  exprefs,  in  one  word, 
with  eafe  and  fignificancy,  what  in  other  languages, 
and  formerly  in  their  own,  required  a  tedious  ambages 
or  circumlocution.  In  procefs  of  time,  as  their  lan¬ 
guage  was  gradually  mellowed,  they  inereafed  the 
number  of  their  compounds,  till  their  language,  in  that  ! 

refpeCt,  infinitely  excelled  all  its  parent  dialers.  In 
this  procefs  they  were  careful  to  unite  fuch  letters  as 
not  only  prevented  afperity  and  difficulty  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  but  even  promoted  harmony  and  elegance.  But 
this  was  the  labour  of  pofterior  ages. 

The  Greeks  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  derivation 
or  etymology  of  their  language  :  for  this  we  need  only 
confult  Plato’s  Cratylus,  Ariftotle’s  Rhetoric,  Deme¬ 
trius  Phalereus,  Longinus,  &c.  In  deducing  patro¬ 
nymics,  abilraCts,  poffcffives,  gentiles,  diminutives, 
verbals,  <$cc.  from  radicals  of  every  kind,  they  have 
fhown  the  greatefl  art  and  dexterity.  Examples  of 
this  occur  almoft  in  every  page  of  every  Greek  author. 

But  this  extended  no  farther  than  their  own  language; 
every  foreign  language  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Greeks.  But  more  of  this  in  the  fequel.  ifo 

The  original  materials  of  the  Greek  tongue  were  Original 
undoubtedly  rough  and  difeordant,  as  we  have  deferi- nja^ia*§ 
bed  them  above.  They  had  been  collected  from  dif-  Greejc 
ferent  quarters,  were  the  produce  of  different  coun-gUage;  1 
tries,  and  had  been  imported  at  very  diftant  periods. 

It  would  therefore  be  an  entertaining,  if  not  an  in- 
ftruCting,  {peculation,  if  it  were  poffible  to  difeover 
by  what  men  and  by  what  means  this  wonderful  fabric 
was  founded,  ereCted,  and  carried  to  perfection.  The 
writers  of  Greece  afford  us  no  light.  Foreigners  were 
unacquainted  with  that  originally  irfignificant  canton. 

Every  thing  beyond  Homer  is  buried  in  eternal  obli¬ 
vion.  Orpheus  is  indeed  reported  to  have  compofed 
poems ;  but  thefe  were  foon  obliterated  by  the  hand 
of  time.  The  verfes  now  aferibed  to  that  philofophical 
hero  ere  none  of  his  *.  Linus  wrote,  in  the  Pelafgic  *  Paufatu 
dialed!,  the  achievements  of  the  firft:  Bacchus;  Ta- hb.  i. 
myris  the  Thracian  wrote  ;  and  Pronapides  the  m after  calb 
of  Homer  was  a  celebrated  poet.  The  works  of  all 
thefe  bards  did  not  long  furvive;  and  it  is  a  certain 
faCt  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  highly  polifhed  even 
more  early  than  the  age  in  which  thefe  worthies  flou- 
rifhed.  Homer,  no  doubt,  imitated  their  productions, 
and  fome  are  of  opinion  that  he  borrowed  liberally 
from  them.  The  Greeks  knew  no  more  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  character  of  their  language  than  of  the  original 
character  and  complexion  of  their  progenitors.  They 
allowed,  indeed,  that  their  language  was  originally 
barbarous  and  uncouth  ;  but.  by  what  means  or  by  what 
perfons  it  was  polifhed,  enriched,  and  finally  arranged, 
was  to  them  an  impenetrable  fecret. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  that  the  Ionim  or 
aborigines  of  Greece  were  a  race  of  barbarians  ;  that 
confequently  their  language,  or  rather  their  jargon, 
was  of  the  fame  contexture.  The  Pelafgi  found  both 
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Greek  the  people  and  their  fpeech  in  this  uncultivated  date. 
Language.  Thefe  people  arrived  In  Greece  about  the  year  before 
1<5r  Chtid  1760.  It  was  then  that  the  language  of  Greece 
Which  was  began  to  be  cultivated.  Before  the  age  of  Homer 
carried  to  the  work  feems  to  have  been  completed.  Nothing  of 
perfe&ion  confecluence  wa8  afterwards  added  to  the  original  flock ; 
at  a  very  on  ^ie  contrary,  not  a  few  moieties  were  dedu&ed 
from  the  Homeric  trcafure.  The  Pelafgi,  as  was  faid 
before,  atrived  in  Greece  an.  ant .  Chr.  1760.  Ho- 
mer  is  thought  to  have  been  bo^n  an .  ant.  Chr .  1041  ; 
confequently  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  tongue  was 
completed  in  a  period  of  about  700  years.  But  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  Orpheus,  Linus,  Tamyris,  &c. 
wrote  long  before  Homer,  as  they  certainly  did,  that 
language  was  arrived  nigh  the  Itandard  of  perfection 
two  centuries  before  $  by  which  computation  the 
period  of  its  progrefs  towards  its  ftationary  point  is 
reduced  to  500  years.  But  as  the  Pelafgi  were  a  co¬ 
lony  of  foreigners,  we  ought  to  allow  them  one  cen¬ 
tury  at  leafl  to  fettle  and  incorporate  with  the  natives, 
and  to  communicate  their  language,  laws,  manners, 
and  habits,  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  By  this 
dedu&ion  we  fhall  reduce  the  term  of  cultivation  to 
-lefs  than  four  centuries. 

During  this  period  Greece  was  furioufly  agitated 
by  tumults  and  infurredlions.  That  country  wa3 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  dates,  which 
were  perpetually  engaged  in  quarrels  and  competitions. 
The  profeffion  of  arms  was  abfolutely  neeeffary  for 
the  prote&ion  and  prefervation  of  the  date  ;  and  the 
man  of  conduct  and  prowefs  was  honoured  as  a  demi¬ 
god,  and  his  exploits  tranfmitted  with  eclat  to  poflerity. 
The  Greek  tongue  was  then  rough  and  unpolifhed  ; 
becaufe,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  the  braved  men 
were  more  difpofed  to  a<d  than  to  fpeak.  Every  Ian- 
guage  will  take  its  colour  from  the  temper  and  cha- 
ra&er  of  thofe  who  employ  it  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
owing  to  one  clafs  of  men,  the  Greek  tongue  would 
have  continued  equally  rough  to  the  era  of  Homer  as 
it  had  been  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi. 

There  has  appeared  among  barbarous  or  half- 
civilized  people  a  defeription  of  men  whofe  profeflion 
it  has  been  to  frequent  the  houfes  or  palaces  of  the 
great,  in  order  to  celebrate  their  atchievements,  or 
thofe  of  their  anceflors,  in  the  fublimeft  drains  of  he¬ 
roic  poetry.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Germans 
had  their  bards ,  the  Gauls  their  fads ,  the  Scandinavians 
their  fealds  or  fealdres ,  the  lrifh  their  jileasy  all  retain¬ 
ed  for  that  very  purpofe.  They  lived  with  their  chief¬ 
tains  or  patrons  ;  attended  them  to  battle  ;  were  wit- 
nefies  of  their  heroic  deeds;  animated  them  with  mar 
tial  drains ;  and  celebrated  their  prowefs  if  they  pro¬ 
ved  vi&orious ;  or,  if  they  fell,  raifed  the  fong  of 
woe,  and  chanted  the  mournful  dirge  over  their  fepul. 
chres.  Thefe  bards  were  always  both  poets  and  mu- 
ficians.  Their  perfons  were  held  facred  and  inviolable. 
They  attended  public  entertainments,  and  appeared  in 
all  national  conventions.  The  chief  of  them  were 
employed  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  lefs 
illuftrious,  like  our  minftrels  of  old,  drolled  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  exercifed  their  functions  when¬ 
ever  they  found  employment. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  there  was  a  numerous 
tribe  of  men  of  the  very  fame  defeription,  who  were 
once  poets  and  muficians,  and  .whofe  office  it  was 
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to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  the  great,  and  to  tranfmit  Greek 
their  exploits  to  pofterity  in  the  mod  exaggerated  en-  f'anl>lla^e‘ 
comiums.  Thefe  poetical  v:\grant3  were  ftyled  a otSot  "  * ~~ 

or  fongfters.  Some  of  thefe  lived  in  the  houfes  of  grezt 
men  ;  while  others,  lefs  Ikilful  or  lefs  fortunate,  drolled 
about  the  country  in  the  manner  above  deferfbed.  The 
more  illudrious  of  thofe  Aoifot  who  were  retained  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  were  certainly  the  fird  im¬ 
provers  of  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  we  find  the  fird  poetical  compofitions  were 
hymns  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  and  among  the  pagans 
the  fame  pra&ice  was  edablifhed.  In  Greece,  when 
all  was  confufion  and  devaftation,  the  temples  of  the 
gods  were  held  facred  and  inviolable.  There  the 
Aoifot  improved  their  talents,  and  formed  religious  an¬ 
thems  on  thofe  very  models  which  their  progenitors 
had  chanted  in*  the  ead.. 

The  language  of  the  Greeks  \\a3  yet  rugged  and 
unmellowed  :  their  fird  care  was  to  render  it  more  foft 
and  more  flexible.  They  enriched  it  with  vocables 
fuited  to  the  offices  of  religion;  and  thefe  we  imagine 
were  chiefly  imported  from  the  ead.  Homer  every 
where  mentions  a  diftin£tion  between  the  language  of 
gods  and  men.  The  language  of  gods  imports  the  Diftindlioii 
oriental  terms  retained  in  the  temples,  and  ufed  in^c'|eei1 
treating  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  the  language 
of  men  intimates  the  ordinary  civil  diale£l  which  Gods  and 
fprung  from  the  mixed  diale&s  of  the  country.  The  of  men. 
prieds,  no  doubt,  concurred  in  promoting  this  noble 
and  important  purpofe.  From  this  fource  the  drolling 
AotSct  drew  the  rudiments  of  their  art ;  and  from  thefe 
lad  the  vulgar  deduced  the  elements  of  a  polifhed  dyle. 

To  thefe  of  the  fuperior  order  we  would 

aferibe  thofe  changes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  inquiry,  by  which  the  Greek  tongue  acquired 
that  variety  and  flexibility,  from  which  two  qualities 
it  has  derived  a  great  fhare  of  that  eafe,  beauty,  and 
verfatility,  by  which  it  now  furpafies  mod  other  lan¬ 
guages.  The  diverfity  of  its  terminations  furnifhes  a 
'  mod  charming  variety,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
fenfe  is  communicated  to  the  reader  or  hearer  by  the 
relation  between  them.  By  this  economy  the  poet 
and  the  orator  are  left  at  liberty  to  arrange  their  vo¬ 
cables  in  that  order  which  may  be  mod  foothing  to 
the  ear,  and  bed  adapted  to  make  a  lading  impreffion 
on  the  mind. 

Few  colonies  have  emigrated  from  any  civilized 
country  without  a  detachment  of  prieds  in  their  train. 

The  fupreme  powers,  whoever  they  were,  have  always 
been  worfhipped  with  mufic  and  dancing.  The  He¬ 
brews,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  delighted  in  thefe 
mufical  and  jocund  fedivals.  The  prieds  who  attended 
the  lones,  Dores,  iEolians,  Thebans,  Athenians,  &c. 
from  the  ead,  introduced  into  Greece  that  exquifite 
tade,  thofe  delicate  mufical  feelings,  which  diftinguifh- 
ed  the  Greeks  from  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Hence  that  numerous  race  of  onomatapoeas,  by  which 
the  Greek  language  is  inveded  with  the  power  of  ex- 
preffing  almod  every  paffion  of  the  human  foul,  in 
fuch  terms  as  oblige  it  to  feel  and  actually  to  affimu- 
late  to  the  paffion  it  would  excite.  Numberlefs  in- 
ftances  of  this  occur  in  every  page  of  Homer,  Hefiod, 

Pindar,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  even  of  Arifto- 
phanes:  to  quote  indances  would  be  to  infult  the 
Greek  ftudent. 
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Every  body  knows  that  the  practice  of  writing  in 
■veife  was  antecedent  to  the  date  of  profaic  compofi- 
tion.  Here,  then,  the  -A  ^ct  and  the  minifters  of  re¬ 
ligion  chiefly  difplnyed  their  fkill  and  difetrnment. 
By  a  judicious  mixture  of  fliort  and  long  fyllablcs  ;  by 
a  junction  of  confonants  which  naturally  Hide  into 
each  other  ;  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  rythm,  or 
harmony  refulting  from  the  combination  of  the  fyl- 
labks  of  the  whole  line— they  completed  the  metrical 
tom*  ©f  the  verfe,  guided  by  that  delicacy  of  muficnl 
feeling  of  which  they  were  poffeffed  before  rules  of 
profody  were  known  among  men. 

Much  liberty  was  certainly  ufed  in  tranfpoflng  let¬ 
ters,  in  varying  terminations,  in  annexing  prefixes 
and  affixes,  both  to  nouns  and  other  kinds  of  words 
where  fuch  adjun&s  were  poffible  :  and  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  we  think  it  probable,  that  thofe  particles  of 
which  we  have  fpoken  above  were  inferted  like  fil¬ 
ling  Hones  thruft  in  to  flop  the  gaps  or  chinks  of  a 
building.  Verfes  were  then  clumfy  and  irregular,  as 
the  quantity  of  vowels  was  not  duly  ascertained,  and 
the  collifion  of  heterogeneous  confonancs  not  always 
avoided.  Probably  thefe  primitive  verfes  differed  23 
widely  from  the  finifhed  {trains  of  Homer  and  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  as  thofe  of  Chancer  and  Spencer  do  from  the 
fmooth  polifhed  lines  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 

The  poetical  compofitions  of  the  earliefl  Greeks 
were  not,  we  think,  in  the  hexameter  ftyle.  As  they 
were  chiefly  calculated  for  religious  fervices,  wc  ima¬ 
gine  they  referabled  the  Hebrew  iambics  preserved 
in  the  fong  of  Aaron  and  Miriam,  Deborah  and  Ba¬ 
rak,  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  &c.  which  were  indeed  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  fame  purpefe.  Archilochus  perhaps 
imitated  thefe,  though  the  model  upon  which  he 
formed  his  iambics  was  not  generally  known.  The 
later  drarr.atic  poets  feem  to  have  copied  from  the 
fame  archetypes.  Hexameters,  it  is  probable,  were 
invented  by  Orpheus,  Linus,  Tamyris,  Mufieus,  See. 
The  firfl  of  thefe  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  might 
learn  the  hexameter  meafure  from  that  people,  who 
ufed  to  bewail  Maneros  and  OJtrh  iri  elegiac  {trains. 
This  fpecies  of  metre  was  firfl  confecrated  to  theolo¬ 
gy,  and  the  moll  profoundTciences  of  moral  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  ;  at  length  it  was  brought  down  to 
celebrate  the  exploits  of  kings  and  heroes. 

jRes  grJIaS'  regumquC)  ducumque  et  fort  in  be  l la , 

Quo  feribi  pojfent  numero  monjlravit  Homerus. 

We  have  hazarded  a  conjedure  above,  importin'* 
that  the  earliefl  poetical  compofitions  of  the  Greek's 
were  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  gods.  We 
fhail  now  produce  a  few  fads,  which  will  furnifh  at 
leafl  a  presumptive  evidence  of  the  probability  of  that 
conjedure. 

Orpheus  begins  Ids  poem  with  ancient  ch  os,  its 
transromutions  and  changes,  and  purfues  it  through 
its  various  revolutions.  He  then  goes  on  to  defenbe 
the  offspring  of  Saturn,  that  is  time,  the  aether,  love 
and  ught. ^  In  fhort,  his  vvholepoem  is  faid  to  have  been 
au  on  nt a  allegory,  calculated  to  infpire  mankind  with 

lk x }  dr  0l  tIle  £0(K  and  to  deter  them  from  murder 
rapine,  unnatural  Lifts,  &c. 

Mufau*  w.,3  the  favourite  fcbolar  of  Orp!*n«.  or 
perhaps  mb  ton.  He  compofed  prophecies  and  hymns, 
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and  wrote  facred  inftrudions,  which  'he  addreHed  to  G«*eck 
his  fon.  He  preferibed  atonements  and  luftrations^  bai;guaj 
but  his  great  work  was  a  Theogony,  or  Htfloiy  of 
the  Creation,  &c.  ~ 

Mela m pus  brought  the  myfltries  of  Proferpine  from  Melampi 
Egypt  into  Greece.  He  wrote  the  whole  hiflory  of 
of  the  difaff  ers  of  the  gods.  This  feer  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  himfelf. 

Olen  came  from  Lycia,  and  compofed  the  firfl 
hymn  that  was  fung  in  Delos  at  their  folemnities  ; 
he  probably  emigrated  from  Patrra  a  city  of  Lycia, 
where  Apollo  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  oracle. 

The  Hyperborean  damfels  ufed  to  vifit  Delos,  where 
•they  chanted  facred  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Delian  god. 

To  thefe  we  add  the  great  Homer  himlelf,  if  in-  Homer  3: 
deed  the  hymns  commonly  annexed  to  the  Odyfiey  Hdioi, 
are  his  compofition.  Hefiod’s  Theogony  is  too  weil 
known  to  need  to  be  mentioned. 

From  thefe  inllances  we  hope  it  appears,  that  the 
origin  of  the  poetry  of  Greece  is  to  be  found  in  the 
temples;  and  that  there,  its  meafure,  numbers,  rythm, 
and  other  appendages  were  originally  fabricated. 

The  Grecian  poets,  however,  enjoyed  another  ad¬ 
vantage  which  that  clafs  of  writers  have  feldom  pof- 
feffed,  which  arefe  from  the  different  (hsieds  into 
which  their  language  was  divided.  All  thofe  dr.le&s 
w-ere  adopted  indifferently  by  the  prince  of  poets  ;  a  diale&s,*’ 
circumllance  which  enabled  him  to  take  a  f vantage  ofwlth  then 
any  word  from  any  dialed,  provided  it  fuited  his  pur-ori£in# 
pofe.  This,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ren  lered  veri¬ 
fication  eafy,  diffufed  an  agreeable  variety  over  his 
compofition.  He  even  accommodated  words  from 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  lilyricum,  to  the  purpofes  of 
his  verlification  :  Betides,  the  laws  of  "quantity  were  not 
then  clearly  afeertained  ;  a  circumflance  which  afford¬ 
ed  him  another  conveniency.  Succeeding  poets  did 
not  onjoy  thefe  advantages,  and  confcquently  have 
been  more  circumfcribcd  both  in  their  diction  and 
numbers. 

.  The  Greek  language,  as  is  generally  known,  was 
divided  into  many  different  diaieds.  Every  fept,  or 
petty  canton,  had  fome  peculiar  forms  of  fpeech  which 
diilinguifhed  it  from  the  others.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  four  different  dialectical  variations  which  car¬ 
ried  it  over  all  the  others.  Thefe  were  the  Attic,  to- 
nic,  Adolic,  and  Doric.  Thefe  four,  dialectical  di- 
ftin&ions  originated  from  the  different  countries  in 
the  eafl  from  which  the  tribes  refpedively  emigrated. 

I  he  Attics  confifled,  ill,  of  the  barbarous  aborigines; 

2d,  of  an  adventitious  colony  of  Egyptian  Saitcs;  3d, 
a  branch  of  Ionians  From  the  coafl  of  Paleftine. 

Thefe  lafl  formed  the  old  Ionian  dialed,  from  which 
fprung  the  Attic  and  modern  Ionic.  The  JEolian* 
emigrated  from  a  different  quarter  of  the  fame  coafl ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Canaanites,  and  consequently  different  in  dialed 
from  the  two  firfl  mentioned  colonies.  The  Dores 
fprang  from  an  unpolifhed  race  of  purple  fifhers  on 
the  fame  coafl,  and  conlequently  fpoke  a  dialed  more 
coarfe  andruftic  than  any  of  the  reft.  Thefe  four 
nations  emigrated  from  different  regions  ;  a  circum« 
fiance  which,  in  our  opinion,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  different  dialeds  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
diftinguifhed. 
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Greek  It  Is  Impoffible  In  this  iliort  (ketch  to  exhibit  an 
language  exaft  view  of  the  diftingoiflnng  features  of  each  dia- 
s— * -  left.  Such  an  analyfis  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  li¬ 

mits  of  die  article  in  question.  For  entire  fatisfaftion  on 
this  head,  we  muft  refer  the  Grecian  (Indent  to  Mat- 
taire’s  Great.  Lingut  Dialed,  where  he  will  hnd  every 
thing  neceffary  to  qualify  him  for  undemanding  that 
fubjeft.  We  (hall  content  onrfelves  with  the  few  cb- 
fervatiens  following. 

The  Athenians  being  an  aftlve,  brifk,  volatile  race, 
tleligchted  in  contvaftions.  Their  ftyle  was  moft  ex- 
wuifitely  policed.  The  mod:  celebrated  authors  who 
in  that  dialed  were  the  following:  Plato,  Thu* 
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fallen  Into  our  hands.  Moll  of  the  hymns  fung  In  Greek 
temples  of  the  gods  were  compofcd  in  Doric  ;  a  cir-  ^nguage.^ 
cumitance  which  evinces  the  antiquity  of  that  dialeft, 
and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  proves  its  affinity  to  the 
oriental  ftandard. 


icuicu  itduuatu. 

After  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  thoroughly  po- The  parti- 
lifiied  by  the  fteps  which  we  hive  endeavomed  to""*  •* 
trace  in  the  preceding  pages,  confcious  of  the  fu' th£jr  owlI 
perior  excellency  of  their  own  language,  the  Greens,  ong„e, an 
in  the  pride  of  their  heart,  ftigmatized  every  nation!™ evil -on 
which  did  not  employ  their  language  with  the.con-h’qucnces. 
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wrote  in  that  dialeft  were  the  following:  Plato  Thu 
cidydes,  Xenophon,  Demofthenes,  and  the  other  ora 
tors  ;  .difehylus,  Euripides.  Sophocles,  Ariftophanes, 
Menander,  Diphilus,  with  the  other  comic  and  tragic 
poets.  That  dialed  was  either  ancient  or  modern. 
The  ancient  Attic  was  the  fame  with  the  Ionic. 

The  Ionic,  as  was  fai  l,  was  the  ancient  Attic;  but 
when  that  nation  emigrated  from  Attica  and  fettled  on 
the  coa  (  of  Afi  i  Minor,  they  mingled  with  the  Carians 
and  Pelafgi  and  of  courfe  adopted  a  number  ol  their 
vocables.  They  were  an  indolent,  luxurious,  and  du- 
folnte  people  ;  of  couvfe  their  ftyle  was  indeed  ealy 
and  flowing,  but  verbofe,  redundant,  and  without 
nerves.  Tins,  however,  is  the  leading  ftyle  in  Homer  ; 
and  after  him  a  prodigious  number  of  writers  on  every 
-fubieft  have  ufeJ  the  lame  dialeft,  fuch  as  Herodotus 
of  Halicarnaffus  the  celebrated  hiftorian  5  Ctefias  of 
Cnidus  the  biftorian  of  Perfia  and  India;  Hecatseusot 
Miletus  j  Megafthenes  the  hiftorian,  who  lived  um.er 
Seleucus  Nicator;  Hippocrates  the  cc’ebiated  phyli- 
cian  of  Coos ;  Hellanicus  the  hiftorian  often  mentioned 
with  honour  by  Polybius;  Anacreon  of  ~eia;  Al¬ 
caeus,- Sappho  of  l.efbos,  excellent  poets;  Pherecydes 
Syrus  the  philolopher,  and  a  multitude  of  °*'>eT  Per‘ 
{on a  of  the  fame  profeffion,  whom  it  would  be  iuper* 
fluous  to  mention  upon  the  prefent  oceafion. 

1'he  /Eolic  and  Doric  were  originally  cognate  eta- 
lefts.  When  the  Dorians  invaded  Pcloponneius  and 
fettled  in  that  peninfida,  they  incorporated  with  the 
JEolians,  and  their  two  dialeft?  blended  into  one 
produced  the  new  Doric.  The  original  Cores  inha- 
bited  a  rugged  mountainous  region  afeout  Ulid  ana 
Pmd us  and  fpoke  a  rough  unpobfhed  language 
ftmilar  to  the  foil  which  they  inhabited.  Andreas 
Schottus,  in  his  obfervations  on  poetry,  1.  2.  cap  50. 
proves  from  an  old  manufeript  of  “  Theocritus,  that 
there  were  two  dialefts  of  the  Done  tongue,  the 
one  undent  and  the  other  modern ;  that  this  poet 
employed  Ionic  and  the  modern  Doric  ;  that  the  old 
Doric  dialeft  was  rough  and  cumbrous  ;  but  tuat 
Theocritus  has  adopted  the  new  as  being  more  iott 
and  me, low.”  A  prodigious  number  o.  poets  and 
philofophers  wrote  in  this  dialeft,  fuch.  as  Epichar- 
mus  the' poet ;  lbycus  the  poet  of  Rheg.um  ;  Conn- 
na  the  poctefs  of  Thefpis,  or  Thebes,  or  Cormtb, 
who  bore  away  the  prize  of  poetry  from  Pindar ;  h.- 
rvnna  a  poetels  of  Lefbos  ;  Mofchus  the  poet  ol  by- 
rLufe;  Sappho  the  poctefs  of  M.tylene  ;  Pindarus 
of  Thebes  tfee  prince  of  lyric  poets;  Archimedes 
of  Syrscufe  the  renowned  mathematician  ;  and  aimolt 
all  the  Pythagorean  ptulofophers.  Few  hiftorians  wrote 
that  dialed  ;-  or  it  they  did,  their  works  have  not 


temptuous  title  of  bei’  barlaus.  Such  wa3  the  delicacy 
of  their  pampered  ears,  tint  they  could  hot  indure 
the  untutored  voice  of  the  people  whom  they  called 
BitfSafa This  extreme  delicacy  produced  three 
vctj  pernicious  effefts ;  for,  ift,  it  indu-ed  thus  to 
metamorphofe  and  lamctimes  even  to  mangle,  foreign 
names,  in  order  to  reduce  their  found  to  the  Grecian 
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ftanlarJ  ;  and,  2d,  it  prevented  their  learning  the 
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languages  of  the  eaft,  the  knowledge  of  which  woulu 
have  opened  to  them  an  avenue  to  the  records,  an¬ 
nals,  antiquities,  hws,  cuftorrs,  &c.  of  the  people  of 
thofe  countries,  in  rompanfon  of  whom  the  Greeks 
themfelves  were  of  yefterday,  and  knew  nothing.  By 
this  unlucky  b>as,  not  only  they,  but  even  we  who 
derive  all  the  little  knowledge  of  antiquity  we  pol- 
fefs  through  the  channel  of  their  writings,  have  of¬ 
fered  an  irreparable  injury.  By  their  transformation  of 
oriental  names  they  have  in  a  manner  flopped  thechan- 
rel  of  communication  between  the  hittories  o,  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Afia.  This  appears  evident  1  rom  the  fragments 
of  Ctefias's  Perfia n  hitfory,  from  Herodotus,  Xeno¬ 
phon,  and  all  the  other  Grecian  writers  who  have  occa- 
iion  to  mention  the  intercom  fe  between  the  Greens  and 
Per l'nns.  3d,  It  deprived  them  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  of  their  own  language,  without  which  it  Was 
impoffible  for  them  to  under  Hand  its  words  phrafeology, 
and  idioms,  to  the  bottom.  We  mentioned  1  la  to  e  Cra- 
tylus  above,  in  that  dialogue,  the  divine  ph.lofopher 
endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  etymology  of  omy  a  few 
Greek  words  His  deductions  are  aololutely  chddiffi, 
and  little  fuperior  to  the  random  conjectures  of  a 
fchool-hoy.  Varro,  the  molt  learned  of  all  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  has  not  been  more  fnccelfiful.  Both  l.umb led 
on  the  very  threfho  d  of  that  ufetul  fcience  ;  and  a 
fcholar  of  very  mode-ate  proficiency  in  cut  uays 
knows  more  of  the  origin  of  thefe  two  no!  le  Ian- 
pudges,  than  the  greateft  adepts  among,  the  native* 
did  in  theirs.  By  "prefixes,  affixes,  tranlpofitions  of 
letters,  new  conjunctions  of  vowels  and  confonants 
for  the  fake  of  the  m  ;fic  and  rythm,  they  have  fo  dif- 
sniFed  their  words,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  de 
velope  their  original.  As  a  proof  of  t,ns,  we  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  feen  a  manufeript  in  t  ie  hands  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  perfon  where  the  firit  twelve  ve-fes  of  the  load 
are  carefully  analyfed ;  and  it  appears  to  our  fatisfaftion 
that  almoft  eveiy  word  may  be,  and  aftnallyis,  traced 
lack  to  aHeb/ew,  PUcenLan.  Chaldean,  or  -Egyp¬ 
tian  original :  And  we  are  convinced  tost  the  fame 
procefa  will  hold  good  in  the  lute  number  ot  verfes 
uken  from  any  of  the  mold  celebrated  poets  of 
Greece.  This  inveftigation  we  iound  was  chiefly  con¬ 
ducted  by  reducing  the  words  to  their  original  inva¬ 
riable  Bate,  which  was  done  by  dripping  them^of 
^  7j  2  * 
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prefixes,  affixes,  Sc c.  Thefe  ftri&ures  are,  we  think, 
well  founded ;  and  consequently  need  no  apology  to 
protect  them. 

Thefe  imperfe&ions,  however,  are  counterbalanced 
by  numberlefs  excellencies:  and  we  are  certainly  much 
more  indebted  to  that  incomparable  people  for  the  in¬ 
formation  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  their  writings,  than  injured  by  them  in 
not  conveying  to  us  and  to  themfelves  more  authen¬ 
tic  and  more  ample  communications  of  ancient  events 
and  occurrences.  Without  fatiguing  our  readers  with 
fuperfluous  encomiums  on  a  language  which  has  long 
ago  been  extolled  perhaps  to  an  extravagant  degree 
by  the  labours  of  men  of  the  moft  enlarged  capacity 
and  the  moft  refined  tafte,  we  (hall  ncufr  proceed  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  fpirits  and  accents ;  which 
being  rather  appendages  than  effentials  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  we  have  on  purpofe  referved  for  the  laft 
place. 

Every  word  in  the  Greek  language  beginning  with 
a  vowel  is  marked  with  a  fpirit  or  breathing  :  This 
afpiration  is  double,  namely  lenis  et  afper>  “the  gentle, 
and  rough  or  afpirated.”  The  gentle  accent,  though 
always  marked,  is  not  now  pronounced,  though  in 
the  earlieft  periods  of  the  language  it  was  undoubt¬ 
ed  enounced,  though  very  Softly.  Both  thefe  afpi- 
rations  were  imported  from  the  enft.  They  were  ac¬ 
tually  the  Hebrew  n  he  and  n  heth.  The  former  de¬ 
noted  the fpiritus  lenis ,  and  the  latter  the  fpiritus  ajper. 
The  Hebrew  prefixed  ha  or  he  to  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  and  of  courfe  the  Greeks  followed 
their  example.  Thefe  people  feem  to  have  delighted  in 
afpirates;  and  of  confequence  the  letter  «r  is,  Tome 
think,  rather  too  often  affixed  to  the  terminations  of 
their  words.  Every  word  beginning  with  p  had  the 
afpirate  joined  to  p,  probably  with  a  defign  to  render 
the  afpiration  ftill  more  rough. 

The  Greek  accents  are  three  in  number  ;  the  acute, 
the  grave,  and  the  circumflex.  The  acute  raife3  and 
fharpens  the  voice  ;  the  grave  depreffes  and  flattens 
it ;  the  circumflex  firft  raifes  and  fharpens  the  voice, 
and  then  depreffes  and  flattens  it.  It  is  obvioufly 
compofed  of  the  other  two.  The  learned  author  of 
the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language  has  t’ken  much 
pams  to  prove  that  thefe  accents  were  actually  muii- 
cal  notes,  invented  and  accommodated  to  raife,  de- 
prefs,  and  fufpend  the  voice,  according  to  a  fcale  of 
mulical  proportions.  It  is  fcarce  poflible,  we  think, 
for  a  modern  Greek  fcholar  to  comprehend  diftin&ly 
the  ancient  theory  of  accents.  Thefe  the  native 
Greeks  learned  from  their  infancy,  and  that  with  fuch 
accuracy,  that,  even  the  vulgar  among  the  Athenians 
would  have  luffed  an  a&or  or  actrefs  off  the  ftage 
or.  an  orator  off  the  pulpitum  $,  on  account  of  a  few 
miihkes  in  the  enunciation  of  thofe  notes. 

Thefe  elevations,,  depreflions,  and  fufpenfions  of 
the  voice  upon  certain  fyllables,  mult  have  made  their 
language  found  in  the  ears  of  foreigners  fomewhat 
Xi  e  recitative,  or  fomething  nearly  refembling  cant . 
But  the  little  variety  of  thofe  fyllabic  tones,  and  the 
voice  not  refting  upon  them,  but  running  them  on 
without  interruption,  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  them 
fmm  mufir.  or  cant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  think  it 
jnghly  probaJe,  that  the  wonderful  effeds  produced 
by  the  harangues  of  the  orators  of  Greece  on  the  en- 
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raptured  minds  of  their  hearers,  were  owing  in  a  good  Greek 
meafure  to  thofe  artificial  mufical  tones  by  which  their  Bangua, 
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meafure  to  thofe  artificial  mufical  tones  by  which  their 
fyllables  were  fo  happily  diverfified. 

To  this  purpofe  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  tran- 
feribe  a  paffage/rom  Dion.  Halic.  De StrufluraOrationis, 
which  we  find  tranflated  by  the  author  of  the  Origin 
and  Progrefs  of  Language ,  vol.  ii.  book  3d,  partii.  chap.  7. 
page  381-  “  Rhetorical  compofition  is  a  kind  of  mu- 
fie  differing  only  from  fong  or  inftrumental  mulic,  in 
the  degree,  nor  in  the  kind  ;  for  in  this  compofition 
the  words  have  melody,  rythm,  variety,  or  change, 
and  what  is  proper  or  becoming  :  So  that  the  ear  in 
it,  as  well  as  in  mufic,  is  delighted  with  the  melody, 
moved  by  the  rythm,  is  fond  of  variety,  and  delires 
with  all  thefe  what  is  proper  and  fuitable.  The  dif¬ 
ference,  therefore,  1*3  only  of  greater  and  Iefs.,, 

With  refpedl  to  accents,  it  may  be  obferved  that 
only  one  fyllable  of  a  word  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  acute  accent,  however  many  there  be  in  the  word. 
It  was  thought  that  the  raifing  the  tone  upon  more  than 
one  fyllable  of  the  word,  would  have  made  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  too  various  and  complicated,  and  too  like 
chanting. 


The  grave  accent  always  takes  place  when  the  acute  is 
wanting.  It  accords  with  the  level  of  the  difeourfe* 
whereas  the  acute  raifes  the  voice  above  it. 

The  circumflex  accent  being  compofed  of  the  other 
two,  is  always  placed  over  a  long  fyllable,  becaufe 
it  is  impoflible  firft  to  elevate  the  voice  and  then  to 
deprefs  it  on  a  fhort  one.  Indeed  among  the  Greeks 
a  long  fyllable  was  pronounced  like  two  fhort  one3  ; 
and  we^  apprehend  it  was  fometimes  written  fo,  efpe- 
cially  in  later  times.  It  i3  altogether  obvious  from 
two  learned  Greek  authors,  Dion.  Halic.  and  Arifto- 
xenus,  that  the  Greek  acceuts  were  adlually  mulical 
notes,  and  that  thefe  tones  did  not  coniill  of  loud 
and  low,  or  Amply  elevating  and  d^prefling  the  voice;, 
but  that  they  were  uttered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  melodious  rythm  in  difeourfe. 

In  a  word,  the  acute  accent  might  be  placed  upon 
any  fyllable  before  the  antepenult,  and  rofe  to  a  fifth 
in  the  diatonical  fcale  of  inufic;  the  grave  fell  to 
the  third  below  it.  The  circumflex  was  regulated 
according  to  the  meafure  of  both,  the  acute  always 
preceding.  The  grave  accent  is  never  marked  except 
over  the  laft  fyllable.  When  no  accent  is  marked, 
there  the  grave  always  takes  place.  Some  words  are 
called  enclitics .  ,  Thefe  have  no  accent  expreffed,  but 
throw  it  back  upon  the  preceding  word.  »The  cir¬ 
cumflex,  when  the  laft  fyllable  is  fhort,  is  often  found 
over  the  penult,  but  never  oyer  any  other  fyllable 
but  the  laft  or  the  laft  but  one. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  no  accentual  marks.  They  The  and- 
learned  thofe  modifications  of  voice-  by  pradtice  from  ent  Greeks 
their  infancy  ;  and  we  are  affured  by  good  authority,  no  ac* 
that  in  pronunciation  they  obferve  them  to  this  day.  cent£al 
The  accentual  marks  are  faid  to  have  been  invented maI 
by  a  famous  grammarian,  Ariftophanes  of  Byzantium, 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater,  and  Epiphanes,  who  was  the  firft  likewife 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  invented  pun&uation.  Ac¬ 
centual  marks,  however,  were  not  in  common  ufe  till 
about  the  feventh  century ;  at  which  time  they  are  found 
in  manuferipts.  If  our  curious  readers  would  wilh 
to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  theory  of  accents,  we 

muff 
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Greek  m ufl  remit  them  to  Origin  of  Language,  vol  ii.  1.  2. 
Language.  paffim  .  ancj  t0  Mr  Fofter’s  EfTay  on  the  different  Na- 
v  ture  of  Accent  and  Quantity. 

Such,  in  genrra:,  are  the  obfervations  which  we 
thought  the  nature  of  our  defign  obliged  us  to  make 
on  the  origin  and  progrefs  or  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  our  more  learned  readers  may  perhaps  blame 
us  for  not  jnterfperfing  the  whole  difquifition  with 
quotations  from  the  raoft  celebrated  writers  in  the 
language  w  hich  has  been  the  object  of  our  refearches. 
We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  the  general  practice  in 
fuch  cafes.  The  books  were  before  us,  and  we  might 
have  transcribed  from  them  more  quotations  than 
the  nature  of  an  article  of  this  kind  would  permit. 
In  the  hi  ft  part  there  weie  no  books  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  to  quote  from,  becaufe  the  Greeks  knew  no- 
t  thing  of  their  own  origin,  nor  of  that  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  confequently  have  recorded  nothing  but 
dreams  and  fid  ions  relating  to  that  fujajed.  Even 
when  we  Lad  made  conftderable  progrefs  in  our  in¬ 
quiry,  the  nature  of  the  plan  we  have  adopted  ex¬ 
cluded  in  a  great  meafure  the  ufe  of  quotations.  When 
we  drew  near  the  concluiion,  we  imagined  that  our 
learned  readers  would  naturally  have  recourfe  to  the 
paffages  alluded  to  without  our  information,  and  that 
the  unlearned  would  not  trouble  themfelves  about  the 
matter.  The  Greek  ftudent  who  intends  to  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  this  excellent  language,  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  books 
^  after  mentioned. 

Books  to  be  Ariflotle’s  Rhetoric  and  Poetics,  his  book  De  Inter - 

ftudied  by  pretat\oney  efpeciaily  with  Ammonius’s  Commentary. 

every  one  Ammonius  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  by  far  the 

T  u  W  «  !smoft  acute  of  all  the  ancient  grammarians, 
to  be  a  ma.  tj  ,•  -n.  £ 

fler  of  this  Dion.  Halic.  De  btruftura  Urationis,  where,  amidft  a- 

lar.guage.  bundance  of  curious  and  interefting  obfervations,  will 
te  found  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Gieek  letters. 

Demetrius  PhalereusZ)*  Elocutione;  a  fhort  efTay  in¬ 
deed,  but  replete  with  inftruftion  concerning  the  pro 
per  arrangement  of  words  and  members  in  fentences. 

Longinus,  the  prince  of  critics,  whofe  remains  are 
{See  Gaza,  above  commendation.  Theodoras  Gaza£  and  the  other 
refugees  from  Conftantinople,  who  found  an  hofpitable 
reception  from  the  munificent  family  of  the  Medici, 
and  whofe  learned  labours  in  their  native  language 
once  more  revived  learning  and  good  tafte  in  Europe. 
Thefe,  with  fome  other  critics  of  lefs  celebrity,  but 
equal  utility,  will  unlock  all  the  treafures  of  Greci¬ 
an  erudition,  without  however  difclofmg  the  fource 
from  which  they  flowed.  To  thefe  one  might  add  a 
few  celebrated  moderns,  fuch  as  Monf.  Fourmont 
the  Elder,  Monf.  Gebelin,  Abbe  Pezron,  Salmaftus, 
and  efpeciaily  the  learned  and  induftrious  Lord  Mon- 
boddo. 

We  fhall  now  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  vaft 
extent  of  the  Greek  language  even  before  the  Mace¬ 
donian  empire  was  ere&ed  ;  at  which  period,  indeed, 
it  became  in  a  manner  univerfal,  much  more  than  ever 
the  Latin  language  could  accomplifh.  notvvithftanding 
the  vaft  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Vaft  extent  Greece,,  originally  Hellas,  was  a  region  of  fmall  ex- 
Oreek  Ian  tent,  andyet  fent  out  many  numerous  colonies  into  diffe- 
guage.  '  r€nt  Parts  of  the  world.  Thefe  colonies  carried  their  na¬ 
tive  language  along  with  them,  and  induftriuufly  uiffu- 
£ed  it  wherever  they  formed  a  fettlement.  The  Zones, 
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iEoles,  and  Dores,  pofTeffed  themfelves  of  all  the  weft  Greek 
and  north-weft  coaft  of  the  LefTer  Afia  and  the  ad-  Language; 
jacent  iflands  ;  and  there  even  the  barbarians  learned  v  ' 
that  polifhed  language.  The  Greek  colonies  extend¬ 
ed  themfelves  along  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea 
as  far  as  Sinope,  now  Trebizund,  and  all  the  way 
from  the  weft  coaft  of  Afia  Minor  :  though  many  ci¬ 
ties  of  barbarians  lay  between,  the  Greek  tongue  was 
underltood  and  generally  fpoken  by  people  of  rank  and 
fafhion. 

There  were  Greek  cities  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
Euxine  fea  to  the  very  eaftern  point,  and  perhaps  be¬ 
yond  even  thofe  limits  ;  likewife  in  the  Taurica  Cher- 
fonefus,  or  Crim  Tartary  ;  and  even  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  the  ftraits  of  CafL,  &c.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  all  thefe  colonies,  the  Greek  language 
was  carefully  propagated  among  the  barbarians,  who 
tarried  on  commerce  with  the  Greeks. 

A  great  part  of  the  fouth  of  Italy  was  planted  with 
Greek  cities  on  both  coafts fo  that  the  country  was 
denominated  Magna  Gracia ,  Here  the  Greek  tongue 
univerfdly  prevailed.  In  Sicily  it  was  in  a  manner 
vernacular.  The  Ionians  had  fent  a  colony  into  Egypt 
in  the  reign  of  Pfammitichus ;  and  a  Greek  fettlement 
had  been  formed  in  Cyrenia  many  ages  before.  The 
Phocians  had  built  Maftilia  or  Marfeilles  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  where  fome  remains  of 
the  Greek  language  are  ftill  to  be  difeovered*  Caefar 
tells  us,  that  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  regi tiers 
were  found  in  Greek  letters.  Perhaps  no  language 
ever  had  fo  extenfive  a  fpread,  where  it  was  not  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  law  of  conqueft.  178 

The  Greek  tongue,  at  this  day,  is  confined  within  Greek  fpo~ 
very  narrow  limits.  It  is  fpoken  in  Greece  itfeif,  ex"^.at 
cept  in  Epirus,  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Macedonia. 

It  is  likewife  fpoken  in  the  Grecian  and  Afiatic 
ifiands  in  Candia  or  Crete,  in  fome  part3  of  the  coaft 
of  Afia  Minor,  and  in  Cyprus :  but  in  all  thefe  re¬ 
gions,  it  is  much  corrupted  and  degenerated. 

As  a  fpecimen,  we  fhall  infert  a  modern  Greek 
fong,  and  the  advertifement  of  a  quack  medicine;, 
which,  with  other  plunder,  was  brought  by  the  Ruf-: 
fians  from  Chocfim  or  Chotzim  in  1772. 

Song  in-  modern  Greek . 

MI  7rohZ(xu>  fiacrxvet  uq  to  MuS 

Eiftcti,  xcu  ntvTiViuoj}  icon  vx  xoviilu 

2t 0  mXayog  t&v  y.g  ivuKivSvvov  k</a£ov  m 

M’ccVZIAXS  oXol6^iS$  (?pod(>ti$  KXt  SVCtV TlHq, 

Mg  KVf.UX.TX  'ZroXXdjH  KXl  fXU)V  TUtyuvi  XVX^fVXCTjA.^;, 

QxXoccrcrcc  (pxoxaygvr,,  ttoXXx  xy^ioyJvt 5, 

<pY,rx.  yt-<rxyxvxxict  7fi^ia-(rcL 
ZuvSpu  <jk on crytvct  xxX  Kxiu.7vyyj.try.i\ioti 
K xi  vet,  peevv  {Xiot  (ra>Tn^lxy  vet  ra  yocTtot 

TXiX*  Vt *  Ka*  & v 

N1  U^U^U  KOU  7lU7T0£M  ytOLTt  XtfXiVX  &V 

M*  cxTiXirio-izv  0Tat  ^UiV£/'  r/r* 

riy  y.1  xvrx  xxv  vx  Trvvyu  r\  a&ety'i-nvx  s vyu>, 

Kxl  78TX  XV  fix^X^HV,  l[J.K6£tiV  VX  [It  <pVXx%8y» 

Tranjlationt 

With  dire  misfortunes,  pains,  and  woes, 

Overwhelm'd,  in^ulph'd,  1  ftruggling  fight  f 
O’er  my  frail  bark  proud  billows  clofe 
To  plunge  her  deep  in  lafting. night. 


?  H  I  L  O 

Rough  Teas  of  fils  inceffant  roar, 

Fierce  winds  adverfe,  with  howling  blaft, 

Heave  furge  on  furge.  Ah  l  far  from  fhorc 
My  found’ring  fkiff  fhali  fink  at  lall. 

Involv’d  in  lowering  darkfome  clouds, 

JMid  fuitry  fogs,  I  pant  for  breath  $ 

Huge  foaming  billows  rend  my  fhrou^a. 

While  yawning  gulphs  extend  beneath. 

From  burfling  clouds  loud  thunders  roll, 

And  deaf’ning  peals  terrific  fpread  ; 

Red  lightnings  dart  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  burft  o’er  my  devoted  head. 

When  fnall  the  friendly  dawning  rays 
Guide  me  to  pleafures  once  podeft.; 

And  breezy  gales,  o’er  peaceful  feas, 

Waft  to  fome  port  of  endlefs  red  ? 

In  dark  defpair,  with  tempefls  toll, 

I  veer  my  fail  from  fide  to  fide. 

Con du &  me,  Heav’n  !  to  yond’  fair  coad, 

^t)r  plunge  me  in,  the  ’whelming  tide. 

7 be  Quack  Bill. 

BAAXAMON  THE  ’1EPOY2AAHM,  ATi® 

TAI2,  KAI  NOYPIAIS,  KAI 
I1AAEAI2  PETZETAir. 

TOYTO  to  fA.'roc.h&ociuov  cig  to  k\'Vt rerev  royuyn, 

rv)»  yyvtvtnv  $vvxfA.iO'/Pt  Ti)V  xctehuv,  <rvr.vvsi  oAorf 
rug  rvi;  KOihietg  upi^H  &g  t r,y  f zv-vcriv  7T&- 

w\a/0  .  ’>\cCX£iX)H  rug  i7HTZfn%ug  •JiX’qyug  Ttf  t«  7TVSV- 

^*ovog  yyevv  rot  xotrufxb^iot  ruv  yweaxuv,  ’£»{ 

rug  i%&)Ti£txug  itMyltg  ir^Tr&t  vu  ffzQrcci  (A  ro.  roir:» 

£tg  TruAeetxg*  O~ov  tc,  mviug^  xuQwg  dvxi  y  craQ.oii:  9  x.u i 

fA.u^set^at;  t  k}  «AAa  xot ]/<^urot  lurqivet  xu&tKoyvig  OtroXst, 

oXotg  rug  pgs(/. lootg  irXvryug  ova  ttyBuir uv  hg  ro  xojd^Ao* 
$ ccvf.ianvg9  wfyi A«  et;  ret  atvuct  oxa  T^t^ovv  tjAirvov  vu  5*2- 
£srea  $uo  >j  r^ug  xofXTWg  rr/yvv  grot^ay^stTtug  usffxfjt'ttuitt 
&ig  uvr'o,  fiaverui  dtg  rug  *rhyy6)(A,iV0tg  $ ;vroxo<Ai- 
ctig  Ky  §8\ov»  }<xr(>tv$’4»  *Cj  ux^ti  hvvxixuvH  ru  ooevT^u  o? ry 
xiiqvv  rcu  oi  SiXojy  vet  7rz<7ovv..  fie %§a  k.  utto  ryv  7rxvn< Xuv. 

H  $t<rig  ztm rzpiKvg  ug  eivui  •  $izot  rj  tC  ocv^iKu  xoarrug  eig 
ehiyev  z^xa)9  y  zh  vigoi,  to  v-«$e  ru-^y  Xj  u  ro  ui- 

'rz?j*fi\Z>iTU\i  zu$  tlvu  Sxvjxucriov  {Arr,v  hxifxrjv  ‘fiificcwptvov. 

’AAijSej  QuXcrxfjiov  Ty  B#criA«y, 

Indcad  of  giving  a  literal  and  bald  tranflation  of 
this  advertifement,  which  runs  exactly  in  the  flyle  of 
other  quack  bills,  it  may  be  fufTicient  to  obferve,  that 
the  medicine  recommended  is  faid,  when  taken  in¬ 
wardly,  to  raife  the  fpirits,  remove  coflivenefs  and  in¬ 
veterate  coughs ;  to  cure  pains  of  the  bread  and  belly¬ 
aches;  to  afliil  refpiration,  and  remove  certain  fem  le 
obftru^tions.  When  applied  externally,  it  cures  wounds 
and  fore3,  whether  old  Or  frefh,  removes  ringing  of 
the  ears,  fallens  the  teeth  when  loofe,  and  ftren^thens 
the  gums.  d 

All  this,  and  much  more,  it  is  faid  to  do  in  a  won- 
derful  manner  ;  and  is  declared  to  be  the  true  royal 
balfam  of  Jerufalem,  and  an  univerfal  fpecific. 

It  is  indeed  next  to  a  miracle  that  fo  many  monu¬ 
ments  of  Grecian  literature  are  ftill  to  be  found  among 
men.  Motwithftanding  the  burning  of  the  famous 
i  rary  o  Alexandria,  and  the  almofl  numberlefs  wars, 
mafTacres,  and  devaflations,  which  have  from  time  to 
*me  m  a  manner  defolated  thofe  countries  where  the 
language  x>*cc  ^ourifhed  ;  we  are  told  that 
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there  ffill  remain  about  3000  books  written  In  that  Greek 
language.  .  #  Larguage. 

We  fhail  now  conclude  thi3  fe61ion  with  a  brief  de-  x .  ” 
tail  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  llapvs  and  variations Diftin- 
tbrough  which  this  noble  tongue  made  its  progrefs gifted 
from  the  age  of  Homer  to  the  taking  of  CondarU.i-^3^ 
nople,  an .  ant .  Cbr .  1453  »  a  Penoc^  °*  more  than  2000]^^^ 
years. 

Homer  gaverthe  Greek  poetry  its  colour  and  con- 
fiftency,  and  enriched,  as  well  as  harmonized,  the 
language.  It  feems,  from  the  coincidence  of  epithets 
cadence  in  Homer  and  Hefiod,  that  the  Greek  he¬ 
roic  verfe  was  formed  fpontaneoufly,  by  the  old  a oi<To<t 
a  fort  of  improvifatori ;  and  that  Homer  and  his  firft 
followers  adopted  their  verification.  The  Iliad  and 
OdyfTey  have  much  of  the  air  of  extempore  compofi- 
tions ;  an  epithet  is  never  wanting  to  fill  up  a  verfe  ; 
and  a  fet  of  expreffions  are  mechanically  annexed  to 
fuch  ideas  as  were  of  frequent  recurrence  Hence 
that  copionfnefs  and  wade  of  words  in  the  old  Greek 
bard,  which  forms  fuch  a  contrail  to  the  condenfeJ 
and  laboured  compofition  of  Virgil. 

The  Greek  profe  was  of  a  more  difficult  flrudlure  5 
and  it  may  be  diilributed  into  different  ffyles  or  de¬ 
grees  of  purity.  Of  the  profe-authors  now  extant, 
the  fird  and  bed  dyle  is  that  of  Herodotus,  and  of 
Plato  in  the  florid  or  mixed  kind,  of  Xenophon  in  the 
pure  and  fimple,  of  Thucydides  and  Demodhenes  in 
the  audere.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  fo  conducive  to 
form  a  good  tade  in  compofition  as  the  dudy  of  thefe 
writers. 

The  dyle  of  Polybius  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the  hi- 
dory  of  the  Greek  language  :  it  was  the  idiotic  or  po¬ 
pular  manner  of  expreffion,  efpecially  among  military 
rren,  in  his  time,  about  the  150th  Olympiad.  It  be¬ 
came  the  model  of  fucceeding  writers,  by  introducing 
a  fimple  tmlludied  exyreffion,  and  by  emancipating 
them  from  the  anxions  labour  of  the  old  Greeks  re- 
fpe&ing  the  cadence  and  choice  of  words.  The  dyle 
of  the  New  Ted  ament,  being  plain  and  popular,  fre¬ 
quently  ref  m’  les  that  of  Polybius,  as  i  as  been  fhovvn 
by  Raphelius,  «nd  by  Kirchmaitr,  de  paral/tfi/hio.  N. 

T.  et  Polybii ,  1725. 

Before  this  hiilorian,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had 
formed  a  ntw  or  Hclleniftic  dyle,  refilling  from  the 
expreffion  of  oriental  ideas  and  idioms  in  Greek  words, 
after  that  language  had  lod  of  its  purity,  a9  it  gained 
in  general  ufe,  by  the  conquefls  of  Alexander.  The 
Hclleniftic  is  the  language  of  the  Scptuagint,  the  A* 
pocrypha,  the  New  Teftament,  and  partly  of  Philo 
and  Jofephus.  This  mixture  in  the  dyle  of  the  evan- 
gelids  and  apoflles,  is  one  credential  of  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  bed  of  all  books,  a  book  which  could  not 
have  been  written  but  by  J  wifh  authors  in  the  firfl 
century.  See  the  fine  remarks  of  Bidiop  Warbiirton, 

Dodlrine  of  Grace,  book  i.  ch.  8-  10  Critic?  Jofc 
their  labour  in  attempting  to  adjud  the  Scripture- 
Greek  to  the  dandard  of  Atticifm. 

The  di6Hon  cf  the  Greek  hidorians,  and  geogra¬ 
phers  of  the  Augudan  age,  is  formed  on  that  of  Po¬ 
lybius  ;  but  improved  and  modernized,  like  the  Eng- 
lidi  of  the  prefent  age,  if  compared  With  that  of  Cla¬ 
rendon  or  Bacon.  More  perfpicuous  t  san  refried,  it 
was  well  fuited  to  fuch  compilations  as  were  then 
written  by  men  of  letters,  fuck  as  Dionyfius,  Diodo¬ 
rus, 


£5® 

Greek 

•Xanguags, 
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areek  nu^  and  Strabo,  -wk%out  much  experience  or  rank  ia 
Xan^iiHge.  public  life. 

4—^* -  rfhe  ecclefiaftical  flyle  was  cultivated  in  the  Chri- 

{Han  fchools .of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Conilaati- 
nople  ;  rank  and  luxuriant*  full  of  oriental  idiom*,  and 
formed  in  a  triRi  meafure  on  the  Septua  dnt  ve  fion. 
Such  is,  for  indance,  the  flyle  of  Eufefeius.  After 
him,  the  hell  Chr Lilian  writers  poliihed  thkr  compo- 
fitions  in  the  fchools  of  rhetoric  under  the; later  So- 
phids  Hence  the  popular  and  flowing  purity  of  St 
Chryfoilome,  who  has  more  good  fenfe  than  Plato, 
and  perhaps  as  many  good  word*. 

On  the  Greek  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  there  is  a 
good  dhlertation  by  Ducangc,  de  cau/is  corrupt a  Gne - 
xitatisy  prefixed  to  his  Gloffary,  together  with  Portius’s 
Grammar  cf  the  modern  Greek  I'.hia  laftftage  of 
the  Greek  language  is  a  miftrahle  pi £1  lire  of  Turkiih 
barharifm  And,  which  is  rr.oft  furprifing,  there  is 
.no  city  of  Greece  where  the  language  is  more  diffe¬ 
rent  rrom  the  ancient  than  at  Athens..  The  reafon 
of  that  is,  becftufe  it  has  been  long  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  multitude  of  different  n  ■lions. 

To  conclude,  the  Greeks  have  left  tne  mod  duraole 
monuments  of  human  w/fdom,  fortitude,  magnificence, 
and  ingenuity,  in  their  improvement  of  every  art 
and  fcience,  and  in  the  findt  writings  upon  every  fob- 
led  neceffary,  profitable,  elegant,  or  entertaining. 

*  The  Greeks  have  furnished  the  brightefl  examples 
of  every  virtue  and  accomplifhent,  natural  or  acqui¬ 
red,  political,  moral,  or  military  :  they  excelled  in 
mathematics  and  phdofophy  ;  in  fell  tnc  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment,  in  architecture,  navigation,  commerce,  war: 
as  orators,  poets,  and  hiftovians,  they  Hand  as  yet  un¬ 
rivalled,  and  are  like  to  Hand  fo  for  ever  ;.  nor  are 
they  lefs  to  be  admired  for  the  exercifes  and  amufe- 
ments  they  invented,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in 
the  inflitution  of  their  public  games,  their  theatres, 
*So  and  fports.  ^ 

No  perfed  Let  us  further  ohferve,  that  in  vain  our  re  uners  will 
tranOation  j00k  for  thefe  admired  ex  ellencies  in  any  o  the  beft 


®fan7  tranflations  from  the  Greek:  they  may  indeed  com- 

tYor!  rnunicate  forne  knowledge  of  what  the  originals  con¬ 

tain  ;  they  may  prefent  you  with  propofitions,  chnrac- 
ters,  and  events  :  but  allowing  them  to  be  more  faith¬ 
ful  and  more  accurate  than  they  really  are,  or  can  well 
be,  ft  ill  they  are  no  better  than  copies,  in  which  the 
fpirit  and  lull  re  of  the  originals  are  lmoft  totally  loft. 
The  mind  may  be  inftrutted,  but  will  not  be  enchant¬ 
ed  :  The  picture  may  bear  fome  faint  refemblance,  and 
if  painted  by  a  mafterly  hand  give  plea  fare  ;  but  who 
would  be  f.  tisfi.d  with  the  canvas,  when  he  may  pof- 
fefo  the  real  object  ?  who  would  prefer  a  piece  of  co- 
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Sect,  VIII.'  Of  the  lathi  Longing!. 

This  language,  like  .every  other  fpoken  by  barba¬ 
rians,  was  in  its  beginning  rough  and  uncultivated. — 

What  people  the  Romans  were,  is  a  point  in  which  rSr 
antiquarians  are  not  yet  agreed.  In  their  own  opinion  ^rigm  of 
they  were  fprung  from  the  Trojans  * ;  Dion.  Halicar.  m^ns  °an^ 
derives  them  from  the  Greeks  f ;  and  Plutarch  informs  0f  theJr 
usj  that  fome  people  imagined  that  they  were  fprung  language, 
fiom  the  Pelafgi.  i  he  fad  is,  they  were  2  mixture  *  Li^ 
of  people  colleded  out  of  Latinm  and  the  adjacent  cap.ju 
parts,  which  a  variety  of  accidents  had  drawn  toge- c  Antiq. 
ther,  to  eftablifn  themfelves  on  that  mountainous  re-  Rom.  lib.  i; 
gion,  in  order  to  fecure  their  own  property,  and  plun- 1  Re* 
der  that  *of  their  neighbours.  They  were  in  all  pro-®*  * 
bability  compofed  of  .Arcadians,  Sv?.bines,  Latins,  He- 
trufeans,  Umbrians,  Ofcans,  Pelafgi,  Sc c. and  if  fo* 
their  language  mu  ft  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ciiakcts  peculiar  to  all  thefe  difeordant 
tribes. 

The  Latin  language  ought  then  to  he  a  mingled 
mafs  of  the  Arcadian,  that  is,  the  JEolfon  |j  Greek,  |j  Stra^c9 
the  Pelafgic*  Hetrufcan,  and  Celtic  dialeds.  i  hefe  fib*  v. 
jarring  dements,  like  the  people  to  whom  they  be*  AnS 
longed  refpedvvely,  gradually  incorporated,  and  pro-  ^ 
duce.1  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  Arcadians  were  a  Pehfgic  §.  tribe,  and  coafe-  §  Strvbottz 
quently  fpoke  a  dialed:  of  that  ancient  Greek  pro-  Uerodutiu^ 
dueed  by  the  coalition  of  this  tribe  with  the  favage 
aborigines  of  Greece.  1  his  diaieCt  vv?.s  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  Latin.  Every  fcholar  allows,  that  the 
jEolian  Greek,  which  was  ftrongly  tin  du  red  with  the 
Pelafgic,  was  the  model  upon  which  the  Latin  language 
was  formed.  From  this  dedu&ion  it  appears,  that  the 
Latin  tongue  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  modern 
Greek ;  and  of  courfe  we  may  add,  that  the  Greek,  as 
it  flood  before  it  was  thoroughly  polifhed,  bore  a  very 
near  refemblance  to  that  language.  Hence  we  think 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  is  neceflaiy  in  order  to  understand  the 
Greek.  Let  us  uot  then  expert  to  find  the  real  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  academic  groves 
of  Athens,  or  in  Smyrna,  or  in  Rhodope,  or  in  Hoe- 
mos ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Tibex'  and  on  the  fields 
of  Laurentum. 

A  very  confiderablc  part  of  the  Latm  tongue  was 
derived  from  the  Hetrufcan.  That  people  were  the 
mailers  of  the  Romans  m  every  thing  hcred.  Fiona 
them  they  learned  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  arranging  games  and  public  reftivds,  the  art 
of  divination,  the  interpretation  of  omens,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  lultrations,  expiations^  &e*  It  would,  we  be- 


loured  glafj  to  a  diamond  i  It  «  not  poffible  topic-  tVeafy to prove,  that  the  Pelafgi  *  and  Hetiuf-  *  niaySSi. 

ferve  the  beauties  of  the  original  in  a  tr  nflati  •  ^  were  die  fame  race  of  people  ;  and  lft.i’S  was  lib.  is. 

The  powers  of  the  Greek  are  vaftly  beyond  fhoft  or  \  ■)  ,  »  1  %rr  —  5- -in. 

any  other  tongue.  Whatever  the  Greeks  deferibe  u 
always  felt,  and  almoft  feen  ;  motion  and  mufie  are  in 
every  tone,  and  enthufiafm  and  inchantreent  poffefc 
the  mind  : 

Gratis  ingeniuMy  Gratis  dealt  ere  rotunda ^ 

Mufa  loqui .  Hor. 


Ci  (  X  I  were  uie  umc  ^ _ -A-  j  .  5  ,  «  “ 

the  cafe,  tiieir  languages  mult  have  differed  in  dialect 

only.  ,  .  .  , 

The  Umbrian  or  Celtic  enters  deeply  into  the  com- 

portion  of  the  Latin  tongue.  For  proof  of  this,  we 
need  only  appeal  to  Pdluittkr,  Bullet’s  Memotres  de  la 
Longue  Critique,  part.e  premiere,  Abbe  Perron’s  Origin 

°f 


(z)  The  Hetrtifci  were  varioufly  denominated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


The  former  called  them 
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l.atia  qf  Annent  Nations,  &c.  Whether  the  old  Celtic" dif- 
^anguagg  fered  effentially  from  the  Pclafgic  and  Hetrufcan, 

~v  would  be  a  matter  of  curious  inveftigation,  were  this 
'a  proper  fubje£t  for  the  prefen t  article. 

The  Latin  abounds  with  oriental  words,  efpecially 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Perfian.  Thefe  are  certainly 
remains  of  the  Pclafgic  and  Hetrufcan  tongues,  fpo- 
ken  originally  by  people  who  emigrated  from  regions 
where  thofe  were  parts  of  the  vernacular  language. — 
The  Greeks,  in  polifhing  their  language,  gradually 
diitorted  and  disfigured  vafl  numbers  of  the  rough  ea¬ 
stern  vocables,  which  made  a  very  great  part  of  it. 
(See  the  preceding  fe&ion).  * 

The  Romans,  of  lefs  delicate  organs,  left  them  in 
their  natural  Hate,  and  their  natural  air  readily  bewrays 
their  original.  We  had  colleded  a  large  lift,  of  La¬ 
tin  words  ftill  current  in  the  eaft  ;  but  find  that  Tho- 
1  ciaflin  f  and  Ogeiius  (y),  and  efpecially  Monf.-Gebe- 

lin,  in  his  moft  excellent  Latin  Di&ionary,  have  ren¬ 
dered  that  labour  fuperfluous. 

In  this  language,  too,  there  are  not  a  few  Gothic 
f terms.  How  thefe  found  their  way  into  the  Latin, 
it  is  not  cafy  to  difeover,  unlefs,  as  Pelloutier  fuppofe^ 
the  Celtic  and  Gothic  languages  were  originally  the 
lame  :  or  perhaps  we  may  conje&ure,  that  fuch  words 
were  parts  of  a  primitive  language,  which  was  at  one 
time  univerfal. 

Tha-e  are,  befides,  -in  the  Latin  a  great  number  of 
obiolete  Greek  words,  which  were  in  procefs  of  time 
obliterated,  andothers  fubftituted  in  their  room  ;  fothat, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  the  moft  effec¬ 
tual  method  to  diftinguifh  the  difference  between  the 
early  and  modern  Greek,  would  be  to  compare  the 
ancient  Latin  with  the  latter;  there  being,  we  ima- 


1$^ 

How  far 
the  Latin 
refembles 
the  Greek, 


*  Tacitus, 
jitial. 

lib.  ii.  . 

't  iV*/.  HM. tant  m  his  own  times 
lib.  vii. 

^ap.j3. 


*  i  . . we  ima- 

gine  very  little  difference  between  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  m  the  earlieft  periods. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman 

letters  were  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Greek. _ 

■trml llterls  Latinu  qua  veterrimis  Gracorum,  fays  Ta- 

tr  ,fh  F  r-nd  l  In.y  '!‘  fays  the  fame  th|ng,  and  for  the 
truth  of  his  aflertion  he  appeals  to  a  monument  ex- 
‘  nt  m  his  own  times. 

'Thefe  old  Greek  letters  were  no  other  than  the  Pe- 
lafgic,  wmch  we  have  fhown  from  Diodorus  Siculus 
(fee  preceding  Sedion)  to  have  been  prior  to  the  Cad- 
*?e,an'  Jl0r  tbe  figure  of  thefe  letters,  fee  A  file  Po- 
ftellus,  Montfaucon,  Palaegraphia  Graeca,  Monf.  Ge- 
belin,  and  our  Plates  IX  and  X.  6 

That  the  Latins  borrowed  the  plan  of  their  declen- 
Jions  from  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  the  exad  re- 

i  °f  l,he  t,ernl'nation8  of  the  cafes  throughout 
the  three  fimilar  declenfions.  In  nouns  of  the  firfl 
declenfion,  the  refemblance  is  too  palpable  to  ftand 
10  need  °f  filtration.  In  the  fecond,  the  Greek  gb 
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r.itive  is  »».  In  Latin  thee  is  thrown  out,  and  the  Iatin 
termination  becomes  i.  In  the  Greek  fedion,  we  Language, 

have  obferved,  that  the  founds  of  <  and  v  differed  very  - v—- 

little  ;  therefore  the  Latins  ufed  ,  inflead  of  «.  The 
Latin  dative  ends  in  a,  which  is  the  Greek  dative 
throwing  away  ,  fubferiptum,  whicheswas  but  faintly 
founded  in  that  language.  No  genuine  Greek  word 
ended  in  y  or  m. 

The  Hellens  Teemed  to  have  abhorred  that  bellow- 
ing  liquid  ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  they  imported 
it  fiom  the  call,  as  well  as  the  other  letters,  and  that 
they  employed  it  in  every  other  capacity,  except  in 
-that  of  doling  words.  In  the  termination  of  flexions 
they  changed  it  into  ,.  * 

The  Latins  retained  m,  which  had  been  imported 
to  them  as  a  terminating  letter  at  an  era  before  the 
■Greek  language  had  undergone  its  laft  refinement  — - 
Hence  the  Latin  accufative  in  urn,  inftead  of  the 
Gieek  The  vocative  cafe,  we  imagine,  was  in 
this  declenfion  originally  like  the  nominative,  The 
Latins  have  no  dual  number,  becaufe,  in  our  opinion, 
the  -cEolian  dialed,  from  which  they  copied,  had 
none.  It  would  be,  we  think,  a  violent  itretch  of 
etymological  exertion,  to  derive  either  the  Latin  ge¬ 
nitive  plural  of  the  fecond  declenfion  from  the  fame 
cafe  of  the  Greek,  or  that  of  the  latter  from  the  for¬ 
mer ;  we  therefore  leave  this  anomaly,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  account  for  its  original  formation.  The 
third  declenfions  in  both  languages  are  fo  exadly  pa- 
rallel,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  compare  them. 

1  he  dative  plural  here  is  another  anomaly,  and  we 
think  a  very  difagreeable  one,  which  we  leave  to  the 
conjectures  of  more  profound  etymologifts. 

For  the  other  peculiarities  of  Latin  nouns,  as  they 
are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Greek,  we  mud  beg 
leave  to  remit  our  readers  to  that  fedion  for  informa- 
tion. 

,  T'atins  have  no  articles,  which  is  certainly  an  c  83 
defed  in  their  language.  The  Peiafgic,  from  whfch  ofarS 
they  copied,  had  not  adopted  that  word  in  the  de- 
mondrative  fenfe.  Homer  indeed  feldom  ufes  it ;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  the  more  early  Greek  ufed  it 
lefs  frequently,  at  lead  in  the  fenfe  above-mentioned, 
i, ,  ln /•“‘tin,  when  I  fay,  video  hominem,  it  is  impof- 

/  .  t0  .fi  out  by  tbe  bare  words  whether  the  word 

bomtnem  intimates  «  a  man,”  or  «  the  man  whereas 
in  Greek  it  would  be  bx,tu^,sPo«v,  J  ree  a  man  BKlira 

*»•  Hence  the  fird  expreffion 
is  indefinite,  and  the  fecond  definite. 

The  fubdantive  verb  fum  in  Latin  feems  to  be  *.** 
partly  formed  from  the  Greek  and  partly  not.  Some. a"?"? n 

iLcl  rfrft  tenfe  h-  *  -ar  rJZ rf” 

blance  to  the  Greek  verb  -  or  «V.,  while  others 

widely  from  that  archetype.  The  impeded  preterite 

and 


*I,nor’  ^7  confe<luently  Herodotus  everywhere  call!  from  ^arfliilh,  _  or  the  wedern  coaft  of  Alia 

in  t  at  dialed  they  were  called  rv(aw,  from  y  c.  -pt"1  The  iEohans  changed  a  into  v9  hence 

Seek  Ta  ?““>  -facrifi^  alludin g  to  the  fltm  which  i  <  T  ^  them  TuSci>  Probably  from 

ey  ?a  ,ed  ‘heir  country  Hetruria,  we  think  from  th  pk  *i j  PeoPle  profelfed  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 

Jr°m  tht,r  m  in  divination.  h  Chalda,c  vvord  her“um,  “  a  magician  or  fcJrcercr;”  a 

wffl,  i»  .  gS' "ptel If  “  b00ts  ,re  ”•  Dr  Liul«o»',  Dia. 


I  Sea.V 
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Latin  and  prasterperfed  have  nothing  common  with  the 
Language,,  Q.rcek  verb,  and  cannot,  we  think,  be  forced  into  an 
alliance  with  it.  The  future  tro  was  of  old  ejb ,  and 
is  indeed  genuine  Greek.  Upon  the  whole,  in  oar 
apprehenlion  the  Latin  fubftantive  verb  more  nearly 
refembles  the  Perfian  verb  hejlen  than  that  of  any  other 
language  we  are  acquainted  with. 

And  of  o-  From  what  exemplar  the  Latin  verbs  were  derived, 
dier  verbs.  {8  not)  we  think,  eafily  afeertained.  We  know  that  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  deduce  them  all  from  the 
jEolic  Greek,  and  that  the  Romans  themfelves  were 
extremely  fond  of  this  chimera  ;  but  the  almoft  num- 
berlefs  irregularities,  both  in  the  formation  and  con¬ 
jugation  of  their  verbs,  induce  us  to  believe  that  only 
a  part  of  them  were  formed  upon  that  model.  We 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  terminations  in  bam,  has , 
*  bat ,  bamus ,  See.  are  produced  by  their  union  with  a 

fragment  of  fome  obfolete  verb,  which  is  now  wholly 
loft.  In  the  verb  amo,  e.g.  we  are  fure  that  the  radix  am 
is  the  Hebrew  word  mother ;  but  how  a mabam,  am- 
aboy  am-arem  were  fabricated,  and  conneded  with  the 
radical  am ,  is  not  fo  eafily  determined.  That  Latin 
verbs  are  compofed  of  an  inflexible  radix  and  another 
flexible  verb,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  what  this  flexible  auxiliary  was,  we  think,  cannot 
now  be  clearly  afeertained.  It  is  not  altogether  im¬ 
probable  that  fuch  parts  of  the  verbs  as  deviate  from 
the  Greek  archetype  were  fupplied  by  fragments  of 
the  verb  ha.  which  pervades  all  the  branches  of  the 
Gothic  language,  and  has,  we  think,  produced  the 
Latin  verb  habeo.  "When  the  Greeks  began  to  ety¬ 
mologize,  they  feldom  overpaffed  the  verge  of  their 
own  language  :  the  Latins  purfued  nearly  the  fame 
courfe.  If  their  own  language  prefented  a  plaufible 
etymology,  they  embraced  it;  if  not,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  had  recourfe  to  the' Greek  ;  and  this  was  the  ne 
p/m  ultra  of  their  etymological  refearches.  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Feftus,  See.  and  even  Varro,  che  moil  learn' 
ed  of  all  the  Romans,  ftop  here  ;  all  beyond  is  ei¬ 
ther  doubt  or  impenetrable  darknefs.  The  opinion 
above-mentioned  we  offer  only  as  a  conjedure  ;  the 
decifion  we  leave  to  more  able  critics. 

The  want  of  aorifts  or  indefinite  tenfes  feems  to  us 


186 

Deficien¬ 


cies  in  La-  a  palpable  defed  inthe ‘Latin  language.  The  ufe  of 
tin  verbs.  thefe  among  the  Greeks  enabled  the  writer  to  exprefs 
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fecond  conjugation  have  their  preterite  and  fupine  &3  Latin 
if  they  belonged  to  the  third  ;  thus,  juleo,  jrjfi,  ju/fum,  ^anguage.^ 
jubere  ;  augeo,  auxiy  outturn,  augere.  Some  verbs,  which  v  _ 
are.adually  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  have  their  pre¬ 
terite  arid  fupine  as  if  they  were  of  the  third  ;  thus 
fentio,  fenji,  fenfum ,  /entire;  haurio ,  hauft ,  haujlum,  hau - 
rirey  See.  If  thefe  are  not  manifefl  irregularities,  we 
cannot  fay  what  deferves  the  name.  The  fad  feems 
to  ftand  thus:  The  Romans  were  originally  a  banditti 
of  robbers,  bankrupts,  runaway  Haves,  fhepherds,  huf- 
bandmen,  and  peafants  of  the  moft  unpoliflied  charac¬ 
ter.  They  were  engaged  in  perpetual  broils  and  quar¬ 
rels  at  home,  and  feldom  enjoyed  repofe  abroad.  Their 
profeffion  was  robbery  and  plunder.  Like  old  Iffi- 
mael,  their  hands  were  againft  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  hand  againft  them.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety 
no  time  was  left  for  cultivating  the  feiences.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  arts  of  war  and  government  were  their 
foie  profeffion.  This  is  fo  true,  that  their  own  poet 
charaderizes  them  in  the  following  manner : 

Excudunt  alii  fpirantia  mol  Hus  <era ,  .See. 

i  S3 

Another  blemiffi  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  occafioned  The  Latin 
by  its  wanting  a  participle  of  the  preeterite  tenfe  in  the  deficient  in 
adive  voice.  This  defed  is  perpetually  felt,  and  is'the 
caufe  of  an  aiikward  circumlocution  wherever  it  happens 
to  present  itfelf.  Thus,  “  The  general  having  croffed 
the  river,  drew  up  his  army;”  Imperator ,  cum  iran/iiffet  ^ 
JIumen,  aciem  inftruxit .  Here  cum  trar/iiffet Jlumen  is  a  ma- 
nifeft  circumlocution,  which  is  at  once  avoided  in  the 
Greeks  tyifuav  **p*ca:  t«v  *ora/4cv,  See.  This  muff  always 
prove  an  incumbrance  in  the  cafe  of  adive  intranntive 
verbs.  When  adive  deponent  verbs  occur,  it  is  eafily 
avoided.  Thus,  “  Csefar  having  encouraged  the  fol- 
diers,  gave  the  fignahfor  joining  battle;”  Cafar  cohort 
talus  m'ditesy  pree/ii  committendi  fignum  dedit . 

Another  palpable  defed  in  this  language  arifes  from 
the  want  of  a  participle  of  the  prefent  paffive.  This 
again  muft  produce  an  inconveniency  upon  many  oc- 
cafions,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every  Latin  ftudent  ai- 
moft  every  moment.  189 

The  two  fupmes  are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  fub- Supines aftd 
ftantive-nouns  of  the  fourth  declenfion.  How  thefe  geru,flds. 
affumed  the  nature  of  verbs  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 


,  . 
Irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the 
conjuga¬ 
tions. 


When  they  are  placed  after  verbs  or  noun3,  the  mat- 
the  fpecific  variations  of  time  with  more  accuracy  and  -  ter  is  attended  with  no  difficulty ;  but  how  they  ftiouid 
precifion  than  the  Latins,  who  never  attempted  to  acquire  an  adive  fignification,  and  take  the  cafe  of  the 

verb  with  which  they  are  conceded,  implies,  vre  fliould 
think,  a  ft  retch  of  prerogative. 

The  Latin  genmds  form  another  unnatural  anoma¬ 
ly.  Every  Latin  fcholar- knows  that  thofe  words  are 
nothing  but  the  neuters  of  the  participles  of  the  future 
ptfffive.  The  fabricators  of  the  Latin  tongue,  how¬ 
ever,  elevated  them  from  their  primary  condition,  gi¬ 
ving  them  upon  many  occafions  an  adive  fignification. 
In  this  cafe  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 


fpecify  them  by  any  ether  tenfes  but  the  Lmperfed  and 
pluperfed.  Indeed  we  fhould  imagine,  that  both  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  were  much  inferior  to  the  Engliffi 
in  this  refped.  ^The  Latin  word  lego ,  for  example, 
may  be  tranftated  into  Engliffi  three  different  ways  i 
I  ft,  I  read;  2 d,  I  do  read ;  3d,  /  erm  reading . 

The  Latins,  in  reducing  veibs  to  their  four  conju¬ 
gations,  formed  their  inflexions  in  a  very  irregular 


-  Si  volei  ufus , 


manner.  *  Many  verbs  of  the  ftrft  clafs  infled  their 
praeterite  and  fupine  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  :  thus 
domo ,  inftead  of  giving  avi  and  atum ,  has  ui  and  itum , 
like  monui  and  monkum .  Again,  not  a  few  verbs  of 

the  third  conjugation  have  ivi  and  itum,  as* if  they  be-  _  _ 

longed  to  the  fourth  ;  e.  g.  peto,  petivi ,  petitum .  Then,  than  any  of  the  preceding,  arifes  from  the  want  of  the 
fome  verbs  have  to  in  the  prefent,  ivi  in  the  preterite,  ufe  of  the  prefent  participle,  of  the  verb.  fum.  Every 
and  itum  in  the  fupine,  while,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  body  knows  what  a  conveniency  is  derived  from  the 
analogy,  they  in  reality  belong  to  the  third  :  fuch  are  frequent  ufe  of  the  participle  in  Greek  ;  and  in- 
cupioy  cupjvi ,  cupitumy  cupere ,  &c.  Some  verbs  of  the  deed  it  appears  to  us  fomewhat  furprifing  that  the 
Vol.  XIV.  Fart  II.  4  A 


Quem  penes  arbitrium  eft  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi . 
Another  inconveniency,  .perhaps  more  feverely  felt 


Latins 


/ 
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Different 
genius  of 
the  Latin 
and  Greek 
languages. 


lot 

Caufes  of 
this  dif¬ 
ference. 


Latins  negle&ed  to  introduce  the  participle  ens  into 
*  their  language.  In  this  we  believe  they  are  lingular. 
Here  again  a  circumlocution  becomes  neceffary  in  fuch 
a  cafe  as  the  following :  “  The  fenate  being  at  Rome, 
palTed  a  decree,”  Inftead  of  faying  fenatus  ens  Rom<ey 
legem  tulit>  we  are  obliged  to  fay  cum  fenatus  Rom 4  ejfet , 
See .  If  the  words  ens  or  exiflens  had  been  adopted,  as 
in  the  Greek*,  this  odious  circumlocution  would  have 
been  avoided. 

Many  other  defedls  of  the  like  kind  will  occur  to 
every  perfon  who  fhall  choofe  to  Larch  for  them,  and 
thofe  in  the  moll  approved  clallical  authors.  Perhaps 
our  mentioning  fo  many  may  be  deemed  invidious  by 
the  admirers  of  that  language  ;  but  we  write  from 
convi&ion,  and  that  mull  be  our  apology. 

If  one  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  flru&ure  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  will,  we  think, 
quickly  be  convinced  that  their  chara&eriftic  features 
are  extremely  different.  The  genius  of  the  former 
feema  eafy  and  natural ;  whereas  that  of  the  latter, 
notwithftanding  the  united  efforts  of  poets,  orators, 
and  philofophers,  Hill  bears  the  marks  of  violence  and 
reftraint.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Latin  tongue 
was  preffed  into  the  fervlce,  and  compelled  almoft 
agaipfl  its  will  to  bend  to  the  laws  of  the  Grecian  mo¬ 
del.  Take  a  fentence  of  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Ara¬ 
bian,  &c.  and  try  to  tranflate  it  into  Greek  without 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  you  will 
find  it  no  difficult  attempt ;  but  make  the  fame  trial 
with  refpefl  to  the  Latin,  and  you  will  probably  find  the 
labour  attended  with conliderable  difficulty.  To  tranflate 
Greek  into  Englilh  is  no  laborious  talk  ;  the  texture  of 
the  two  languages  is  fo  congenial,  that  the  words  and 
phrafes,  and  even  the  idiomatic  expreffions,  naturally 
flidc  into  each  other.  With  the  Latin  the  cafe  is  quite 
otherwife  ;  and  before  elegant  Englilh  can  be  produ¬ 
ced,  one  mull  deviate  conflderably  from  the  original. 
Should  we  attempt  to  tranflate  a  piece  of  Englilh  in¬ 
to  Greek,  and  at  the  fame  time  into  Latin,  the  trank 
lation  of  the  former  would  be  attended  with  much 
lefs  difficulty  than  that  of  the  latter,  fuppoflng  the 
tranflator  equally  Ikilled  in  both  languages. 

.  Th*s  incongruity  feems  to  fpring  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  caufe.  Before  any  man  of  confiderable  abilities, 
ejtuer  in  the  capacity  of  a  poet,  grammarian,  or  rheto¬ 
rician,  appeared  at  Rome,  the  language  had  acquired 
a  Itrong  and  inflexible  tone,  too  llubborn  to  be  exactly 
moulded  according  to  the  Grecian  llandard.  After  a 
language  has  continued  feveral  centuries  without  re¬ 
ceiving  anew  polifh,  it  becomes  like  a  full  grown  tree, 
incapable  of  being  bent  to  the  purpofes  of  the  mecha¬ 
nic.  for  this  reafon,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
tongue  in  queftion  could  not  be  forced  into  a  com- 

aP|et,K  r  ^'iatTwith-the  Greek-  Notwithftanding 
all  thefe  obftrua.ons,  in  proeefs  of  time  it  arrived  at 
fuch  an  exalted  pitch  of  perfe&ion,  as  to  rival,  perhaps 
to  excel,  all  the  other  European  languages,  theGreek 

?ndy(rCTr  •  Had  men  of  the  '^judgment  ani 
mduflry  of  Enmus,  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicefo,  and  the 
worthies  of  the  Auguftan  age,  appeared  in  the  early 
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flage8  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  we  may  believe  Latin 
that  their  language  would  have  been  thoroughly  re-  Language, 

duced  to  the  Grecian  archetype,  and  that  the  two  ' - ^ - 

dialers  might  have  improved  each  other  by  a  rival- 
fhip  between  the  nations  who  employed  them. 

Without  pretending  to  entertain  our  readers  with  a 
pompous  and  elaborate  account  of  the  beauties  of  that 
imperial  language  which  have  been  detailed  by  wri¬ 
ters  almoft  without  number,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  lay 
before  them  as  briefly  as  poffible  its  prifline  chara&er, 
the  fleps  and  ftages  by  which  it  gradually  rofe  to  per¬ 
fection,  the  period  when  it  arrived  at  the  fummit  of 
its  excellence,  and  by  what  means  it  degenerated  with 
a  rapid  career  till  it  was  loll  among  thofe  very  people 
to  whom  it  owed  its  birth. 

We  have  obferved  already,  that  the  Latin  tongue  The  Lttm 
was  a  colluvia  of  all  the  languages  fpoken  by  the  va-  longue 
grant  people  who  compofed  the  firft  elements  of  that  comPofed 
republic.  The  prevailing  dialers  were  the  Pelafgic  or  °f 
Hetrufcan,  which  we  think  were  the  fame;  and  the  and  Celtic 
Celtic,  which  was  the  aboriginal  tongue  of  Italy,  words. 
Hence  the  primary  dialed!  of  the  Romans  was  com- 
pofed  of  difeordant  materials,  which  in  our  opinion  ne- 
ver  acquired  a  natural  and  congenial  union.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  this  motley  mixture  was  certainly  the  ori¬ 
ginal  dialed  of  the  Romans.  The  Pelafgic  or  Hetruf¬ 
can  part  of  it  retained  a  ftrong  tindure  of  the  oriental 
fly  le.  The  Geltic  part  feems  to  have  been  prevalent, 
fince  we  find  that  moft  of  the  names  of  places  (z), 
efpecially  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Italy, 
are  adually  of  Celtic  original.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  ftyle  of  the  firft  Romans  was  compofed  of  the 
languages  above-mentioned.  Who  thofe  firfl  Romans 
were,  we  believe  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  with  any 
degiee  of  certainty.  The  Roman  hiflorians  afford  us 
as  little  information  upon  that  fubjed,  as  their  etymolo- 
gifls  do  upon  the  origin  of  their  language.  Their  moft 
celebrated  writers  upon  this  point  were  JElim  Gallus, 

Quintus  Cornificiu3,  Nonius  Marcellus,  Feflus,  and 
fome  others  of  lefs  note.  At  the  head  of  thefe  we 
ought  to  place  Terentius  Varro,  whom  Cicero  ftyles 
the  moft  learned  0?  all  the  Romans.  From  thefe  wri¬ 
ters  we  are  to  exped  no  light.  Their  etymologies 
are  generally  childifh  and  futile.  Of  the  language  of 
the  moft  ancient  Romans  we  can  only  reafon  by  ana- 
logy  ;  and  by  that  rule  we  can  difeover  nothing  more 
than  what  we  have  advanced  above. 

In  the  firft  place  we  may  reft  affured  that  the  dual 
number,  the  articles,  the  participle  above-mentioned* 
the  aorifts,  and  the  whole  middle  voice,  never  appeared 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  accordingly  were  not  current 
in  thofe  languages  from  which  'it  was  copied,  at  leaft 
at  the  time  when  it  was  firft  fabricated. 

.  Befides  all  this,  many  circum fiances  concur  to  make 
it  highly  probable  that,  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  the 
language,  very  few  inflexions  were  introduced,  iff 
When  the  Pelafgi  left  Greece,  the  Greek  language  it- 
felf  was  not  fully  polifhed.  2d,  The  Arcadians  were 
never  thoroughly  cultivated.  They  were  a  ruftic  pa- 
noral  people,  and  little  minded  the  refinements  of  a  ci- 

vilized 


Lat.  and  many  others.  rca^e**a  may  confult  Able  Pezron,  Pelloutier,  Bullet’s  Mm,  Gebelin  Pref.  Dig* 
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Latin  v ili zed  (late  ;  confequently  the  language  they  brought 
Language.  -nto  jt£}y  at  that  era  muft  have  been  of  a  coarfe  and 
irregular  contexture,  3d,  When  the  Theffaiian*  Pe- 
*tfalicar.  lafgi  arrived  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  Deucalion,  the 

lib.  1.  Greek  itfelf  was  rude  and  barbarous;  and,  which  is 

ft  ill  of  more  confequence,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus 
quoted  in  the  former  Se&ion,  that  people  had  never 
adopted  the  Hellenic  tongue.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  part  of  the  Latin  language  derived  from  the  Pe- 
lafgic  or  HetTufcan  (for  thofe  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  fame)  muft  have  taken  a  deep  tin£lure  from  the 
oriental  tongues  (See  preceding  Se&ion).  If  we 
may  judge  of  the  Celtic  of  that  age  by  that  of  the 
prefent,  the  fame  chara&er  muft  like  wife  have  diftin- 
guifhed  its  fhu&ure. 

Hence  little  From  thefe  circumftances,  we  think  it  appears  that 
infleftedin  thc  earlieft  language  of  the  Romans  was  very  little  di¬ 
ns  original  verfified  w|th  inflexions.  It  nearly  refembled  the  ori¬ 
ental  exemplar,  and  confequcntly  differed  widely  from 
the  modern  Latin.  The  effe&  of  this  was,  that  the 
modern  Romans  could  not  underftand  the  language 
*  Lib.  3.  of  their  early  progenitors.  Polybius*,  (peaking  of  the 
initio.  earlieft:  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
makes  the  following  obfervation  :  “  Believe  me  (fays 
he),  the  Roman  language  has  undergone  fo  many 
changes  ftnce  that  time  (a)  to  the  prefent,  that  even 
thofe  who  are  moft  deeply  {killed  in  the  fcience  of  an¬ 
tiquities  cannot  underftand  the  words  of  that  treaty 
but  with  the  greateft  difficulty.” 

From  this  fource  we  make^no  doubt  lias  flowed  that 
vaft  number  of  oriental  words  with  which  the  Latin 
language  is  impregnated.  Thefe  were  originally  in¬ 
flexible,  like  their  brethren  of  the  eaft.  They  were 
not  difguifed  as  they  now  are  with  prefixes,  affixes,  mc- 
tathefes,  fyncopas,  antithefes.  See.  but  plain  and  una- 
i^4  domed  in  their  natural  drefs.  .  > 

Bent  after-  After  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  JEo- 
wards  into  j;an  Qrecks>  who  gradually  feized  upon  both  coafts 
^eGrc"  ,  of  Italy  towards  the  fouth,  which  they  called  Magna 
n  mo  ei.  Qracja,  tj,Cy  began  to  affe&  a  Grecian  air,  and  to  tor¬ 
ture  their  language  mto  that  foreign  contexture.  It 
appears,  however,  that  at  firft  the  Grecian  garb  fat  ra¬ 
ther  aukwardly,  and  feveral  marks  of  violence  were-ea- 
fily  difeerned.  The  moft  ancient  fpeciinen  of  this  kind 
that  we  can  recolle&  conlifts  of  the  remains  of  the 
twelve  tables.  Here  every  thing  is  rude  and  of  a  clum- 
fy  caft  ;  for  though  by  this  time  confiderable  progrefs 
Bad  been  made  in  refinement,  and  the  language  of  P^ome 
had  begun  to  appear  in  a  Grecian  uniform,  flill  thofe 
changes  were  not  altogether  natural.  Soon  after  ap¬ 
peared  Marcus  Fabius  Pi&or  and  Sifenna  ;  hiftorians 
often  quoted  by  Livy,  but  whofe  works  are  long  fince 
irrecoverably  loft.  The  Fafli  Capitolini  are  often 
mentioned  ;  but  they  too  perifhed  in  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  during  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sylla.  Had  thofe  monuments  efcaped  the  ravages  of 
time,  we  (hould  have  been  able  to  mark  the  progrefs 
of  the  Latin  tongue  from  flage  to  ftage,  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  with  the  greateft  accuracy  its  gradual  configura¬ 
tion  in  the  conrfe  of  its  progrefs  towards  the  Grecian 
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ftandard.  We  muft  therefore  leave  the  Latin  tongue  Latin 
during  thofe  periods  rude  and  barbarous,  and  defeend 
lo  others  better  known  and  more  chara&eriftically 
marked.  Thofe  commenced  after  that 

Gracia  capta  ferum  vlftorem  ceplt  et  artes 

Jntulit  avrejli  Latlo. 

In  this  period  we  find  Ennius,  who  wrote  a  Roman  The  prin* 
hiflory  in  hexameter  verfe  in  18  books,  which  he  call- cipal  au- 
ed  Annals  ;  moft  part  of  which  is  now  loft.  He  like-  it 
wife  tran Hated  Euhemerus  de  Origine  Deorum;  a  work  was  gra>i 
often  mentioned  by  the  Chriftian  fathers  in  their  dif-  dually  po> 
putes  with  the  Pagans.  It  is  fometimes  quoted  byhlhed*  , 
Cicero.  Then  followed  Cains  Lucilius  the  famous  fa- 
tyrift,  and  a  number  of  other  writers,  fuch  as  Accius, 

Valerius,  JEdituus,  Alpinus,  See.  whofe  fragments  were 
publifhed  by  the  Stephens,  Paris,  1564.  All  thefe  imi¬ 
tated  the  waiters  of  Greece  or  tranflated  from  them. 

By  their  perfeverance  and  a&ive  exertions. the  fpirit 
of  thefe  authors  was  transfufed  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  its  ftru&ure  accommodated  to  the  Grecian  plan. 

Plautus  and  Terence,  by  translating  the  comedies  of 
Menander  and  Diphilii3  into  their  own  language, 
taught  the  Latin  mufes  to  fpeak  Attic  Greek.  To 
fpeak  that  language  was  then  the  ton  of  the  times,  as 
it  is  now  with  us  to  chatter  French.  Greek  tutors 
were  retained  in  every  reputable  family  ;  and  many 
Romans  of  the  firft  rank  were  equ  lly  qualified  to 
fpeak  or  write  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  1  he  origi¬ 
nal  jargon  of  Latium  was  now  become  obfolete  and 
unintelligible;  and  Cato  the  Ancient  condefccnded  to 
learn  the  Greek  language  at  80.  .  196 

To  pretend  to  enumerate  the  various,  and  we  may  The  gold- 
add  inimitable,  examples  of  the  Auguftan  or  golden  en  age  of 
age  of  the  Roman  tongue,  would  be  an  infult  to  the  om 
underftanding  of  our  readers  :  we  (hall  only  take  the 
liberty  to  tranflatc  a  few  lines  from  a  moft  excellent 
hiftorian*,  who,  had  his  honefty  been  equal  to  his  *  Velleius 
judgment,  might  have  rivaled  the  moft  celebrated  wri-  Paterculus, 
ters  of  his  country.  Having  ohferved,  that  the  Greek  ^  I# 
authors,  who  excelled  in  every  province  of  literature, 
bad  all  made  their  appearance  nearly  about  the  fame 
(pace  of  time,  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  he 
adds,  “  Nor  was  this  circumftance  more  confpicuous 
among  the  Greeks  than  among  the  Romans  ;  for  un- 
lefs  we  go  back  to  the  rough  and  unpolifhed  times, 
which  deferve  commendation  only  on  account  of  their 
invention,  the  Roman  tragedy  is  confined  to  Accitia 
and  the  period  when  he  flourished.  The  charming  wit 
of  Latin  elegance  was  brought  to  light  by  Cecilius, 
Terentius,  and  Afranius,  nearly  in  tbe  fame  age.  As 
for  our  hiftorians  (to  add  Livy  alfo  to  the  age  of  the 
former),  if  we  except  Cato  and  fome  old  obfeure  ones, 
they  were  all  confined  to  a  period  of  80  years ;  fo 
neither  has  our  flock  of  poets  extended  to  a  fpace 
much  backward  or  forward.  But  the  energy  of  the 
bar  and  the  finifhed  beauty  of  profe  eloquence,  fetting 
nfide  the' fame  Cato  (by  leave  of  P.  Craffus,  Scipio, 

Lselius,  the  Gracchi,  Fannius,  and  Ser.  Galba,  be  it 
fpoken),  broke  out  all  at  once  under  Tully  the  prince  of 

r  4  A  2  his 


(a)  This  treaty,  according  to  the  fame  hiftorian, 
ruid  Marcus  Valerius,  28  years  before  Xerxes  made 


was  concluded  in  the  confnlfhip 
his  d&cent  upon  Greece. 


of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus 
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h'S  prpfeffion;  fo  that  one  can  be  delighted  with  none  phy,  cannot  be  reafonably  contradided.  The  latter  '  L*f 

■'  b‘" t,,her  ,h'  ^ 

"...  ! •  r-  ■  °rzt°r-  .  .  _  Grecian  philofophy :  this  difplayed  his  reading  rather - *— » 

than  his  learning.  The  former  had  addided  himfelfn  I98- 
to  the  ftoic  Mt,  ^  thoojh  he  doe,  „M  „ith  S?£'£ 

the  fame  flaw  of  eloquence  as  Tully,  he  thinks  more  a'-,re greater 
deeply  and  reafons  more  clofely.  Pliny’s  Natural maflers  of 
Hiftory  is  a  wortderful  collection,  and  contains  mor 
ufeful  knowledge  than  all  the  writings  of  the  Auguftan  csffori^6" 
age  condenfed  into  one  mafs.  We  think  the  hiftorical 
annals  of  Tacitus,  if  inferior  to  Livy  in  ftyle  and  ma- 

IPli  v  nf  ^1  Ai  nn  ti  K  A,*.  -  * • 


auiiin  v  liUiiL  CAL 

feen  or  were  ft  en  by  that  orator. 

From  this  quotation  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  themfelve3  were  convinced  of  the  fhort  duration 
of  the  golden  age  of  their  language.  According  to 
the  molt  judicious  critics,  it  commenced  with  the  era 
°f  Cicero  s  oratorical  productions,  and  terminated 
with  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  ©r  perhaps  it  did  not 
reach  beyond  the  middle  of  that  prince’s  reign.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  eloquence,  and  with  it  every 

thin Cr  lihpraL  fdpvnfr-d  -»n A  „  1 - 1 A.  _  j  ti 


Uiing  liberal!  elevated,  and  mad^'w'asbBniftedRoinl  ^  »  **  *»«  - 

by  .be  derpotira,  of  the  Csf,,,  We  in,™ , bat  the'  tST 


fj  - *  w.v  hiiu  man 

by  the  defpotifm  of  the  Ctefars.  ’  We  imagine  that  the 
tranfition  was  too  rnftantaneous  to  have  been  entirely 
produced  by  that  unhappy  caufe.  Defpotifm  was 
hrmly  eftablifhed  among  the  Romans  about  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Auguftus ;  and  yet  that  period  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  a  group  of  learned  men  as  never  adorned 
any  other  nation  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time.  Defpo¬ 


tifm,  we  acknowledge, might  have  affeded  theeloquence  ever  arn’emiaP’  a"d  pr?pnety  of  hm. barangue8>.  where¬ 
of  the  bar;  the  noble  and  important  objeds  which  bad  Pliny  the^ounT^T’lL?*!  'Sf !.*-!•  fl  A(^‘nt,'h'aD« 


,  - - - 5  ctJUCWLCU  uic  eloquence 

of  the  bar;  the  noble  and  important  obje&s  which  had 
animated  the  republican  orators  being  now  no  more  : 
but  this  circumftance  could  not  affed  poetry,  hiftory,’ 
philofophy,  &c.  The  flyle  employed  upon  thefe  fub- 
jefls  did  not  feel  the  fetters  of  defpotifm.  The  ace 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  golden  period  of  the  french 
tongue  ;  and  we  think  that  age  produced  a  race  of 
learned  men,  in  every  department  fuperior  in  number 
and  equal  in  genius  to  the  literati  who  flourifhed  under 
the  noble  and  envied  conflitution  of  Britain  during  the 
lame  age,  though  the  latter  is  univerfally  allowed  to 
have  been  the  golden  period  of  this  country.  The 
Bntifh  ides,  we  hope,v  enjoy  ftill  as  much  liberty  as 
ever;  yet  we  believe  few  people  will  aver,  that  the 
writers  of  the  prefent  age  are  equal  either  in  ftyle  or  in 
genius  to  that  noble  group  who  flourifhed  from  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  to  the  middle  of  the 
cern-d*  and  here  defpotifm  is  quite  uncon- 

In  the  eaft  the  fame  obfervation  is  confirmed.  The 
vohe.nS  h.ave  >ong  groaned  under  the  Mohammedan 

yoke  and  yet  every  oriental  fcholar  will  allow,  that 
in  that  country,  and  under  the  moll  galling  tyranny, 
tne  moft  amazing  productions  of  taftef genius/and  in 

IhiSed  ITT  drYuhU™n  natUr6’  ha-  been 

o  M  htnU;der  the  A?hmU  Caliph3’  the  ft>cceftors 


vigour  of  compolition.  In  ftiort,  we  difeover  in  thefe 
produftion3  a  deep  infight  into  human  nature,  an  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  fcience  of  government,  a  pe¬ 
netration  which  no  diffimulation  could  efcape,  together 
with  a  fincere  attachment  to  truth  Loth  with  refped 
to  events  and  characters ;  nor  is  he  inferior  in  the 
mojefty,  energy,  and  propriety  of  his  harangues,  where- 
ever  an  eaual  nnmrti.nltv  :.r„ir  °/v.’  ... 


i  lueir.  vumtilian, 

Rimy  the  younger,  Suetonius,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and 
Juvenal,  de.erve  high  efteem  ;  nor  are  they  inferior  to 
their  immediate  predeceffors.  We  think  there  is  o-00l 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  lofs  of  liberty  among  the 
Romans  did  not  produce  the  extinction  of  eloquence 
lcience,  elevation  of  fentiment,  or  refinement  of  tafte! 
dhere  were,  we  believe,  other  circumftances  which 
chielly  contributed  to  produce  that  revolution. 

I  he  fame  Velleius  Paterculus  whom  we  have  quoted 
a  ifgns  fome  plaufible  and  very  judicious  reafons  for 
this  cataftrophe.  “  Emulation  (fays  he)  is  the  nurfe 
o  genius  ;  and  one  while  envy,  and  another  admiration, 
fires  imitation.  According  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  which  is  purfued  with  the  greateft  ardour  mounts 
,V  ,  top  :  but  to  be  ftationary  in  perfection  is  a 
1  CU  1  raatter  5  and  by  the  fame  analogy,  that  which 
cannot  go  forward  goes  backward.  As  at  the  outfet 
we  are  animated  to  overtake  thofe  whom  we  deem  be- 
toie  us,  fo  when  we  defpair  of  being  able  to  overtake 

o  pa  s  y  them,  our  ardour  languiflies  together  with 

our  ope,  and  what  it  cannot  overtake  it  ceafes  to 
purlue  ;  and.  leaving  the  fubjed  as  already  engrafted 
1  t,.l,"oksl ou  1  %  a  new  one  upon  which  to 
i  elf.  Phat  by  which  we  find  we  are  not  able 
to  acquire  eminence  we  rdinquifh,  and  try  to  find  out 
elSeru,her‘  upon  which  to  employ  our  in- 
^lleftual  powers.  The  conference  is,  that  frequent 


^  wi iters  or  a  molt  iubhme  ~  1  - - uui  m- 

genius,  though  never  was  defpotifm  more  cruelly  ex  and „ 1 Kl‘  •  rhefco^quence  is,  that  frequent 

ere, fed  than  under  thofe  fanatics.  The  revival  of  let"  l  !  '  t'?"flt,'0n3  from  fobjedt  to  fubjeft  proves 

ters  at  the  rr,  .n.  ..c - -•  .  .  -  very  great  obflacle  to  perfedion  in  any  profeftion.’• 

1  hls  perhaps  wa,*  the  with  n _  m 


«nd  ahth-^erf  Kf  the  ref-^ion  was  chiefly  promo^ 

and  chen&ed  by  petty  defpotical  princes.  7  ? 

nrCan-r0t  therefore  be  perfuaded  to  agree  that 

leanSfeom  R  C?far8  ban!{hed  eloft^nce  and 
ted  thif  R°me'  Longinus  indeed  has  attribu. 

‘^r/ornetothatcaufe* andtdia 
“  it  is  ii:<: :z:t r  -tETeErM)  &c. 


rpi  •  ^  .  'L'"1  Av.vt.iuii  in  any  proieiii 

1  nis  perhaps  was  the  cafe  with  the  Romans.  The 
roes  o  t  e  Auguftan  age  had  borne  away  the  prize 

“.if'TdT’-  °  b  “fr?-  °f  »•=•  Th«i,pf„c; 

furoafs  lfpair-ed  °f  b/‘?K  abIe  t0  equal>  much  bfs  to 
forTb^hem’iin  a7  °f  Chefe  waIks-  They  were  there- 
oath  h  ^  ^ie  neceflifcy  of  ilriking  out  a  new 

S l  tz  ;i  «*»«  c-a. 


Tf  :  l-L  »  J  ^  wtrBMffwavt  EAET0EPIA,  &c.  natK  i . 7  uriKll 

of1*  “  1  ,berty  tbat  i3  formed  to  nurfe  the  fentiments  ouent they  might  arrive  at  eminence.  L>onle- 
coifteft  fenirufc3’  t°  pufli  forward  the  propenfity  of  call  it^  thxt^  lntr°ducedthe^  coupZ,  as  tiie  French 
ambit  in  r[|'lre  ,thcm  w.'th  hopes,  and  the  generous  ahoimH’  ^  3  fto.rf»  fparkling,  figurative  didion, 

wrote  this  ,Cln^be  hrft  in  rank.”  When  Longinus  embelliffip^  W\h  ,,am'tbefes>  quaintneffes,  witticifms, 
wrote  this,  lie  cid  not  refleft  that  he  himfelf  w,.  ,  e®bellifited  with  flowers  and  meretricious  ornaments  • 

-rikmg  mflance  of  the  unfoundnefs  of  his  ebferva-  *„lf ’folid  ftylff°A  AuSllftan  age  was  natural’ 
As  tn  f  •  ,  r  „2  ’  rJ\Unarffeaed’  and  properly  adapted  to  the 

TW  f"bj>a  "d  ,h'  r“™““  «f  *!>= 

phtlpfo-  Ibe  hiHorian  Silljft  l^d  the  fotutlation  of  t!,e  un. 

natural 


ea.  viiT. 
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Larin  natural  ftyle  above  mentioned.  Notwithftanding  all 
angnage.  t^e  excellencies  of  that  celebrated  author,  he  every 
where  exhibits  an  affectation  of  antiquity,  an  antithe¬ 
tical  cart,  an  air  of  aufterity,  an  accuracy,  exadtnefs, 
and  regularity,  contrary  to  that  air  degage  which  na¬ 
ture  difplays  in  her  mort  elaborate  efforts.  H's  words, 
his  claufes,  feem  to  be  adjurted  exactly  according  to 
number,  weight,  and  meafure,  without  excefs  or  de¬ 
feat.  Velleiu3  Paterculus  imitated  this  writer  ;  and, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  imitators,  fucceeded  bell 
ia  thofe  points  where  his  archetype  had  failed  mort 
egregioufly.  Tacitus,  however  excellent  in  other  re- 
fpedls,  deviated  from  the  Auguftan  exemplars,  and  is 
thought  to  have  imitated  Salluft;  but  aftedling  brevity 
to  excefs,  he  often  falls  into  obfeurity.  The  other 
contemporary  writers  employ  a  cognate  ftyle  ;  and 
Lecaufe  they  have  deviated  from  the  Auguftan  ftand- 
ard,  their  works  are  held  in  lefs  eftimation,  and  are 
thought  to  bear  about  them  marks  of  degeneracy. 

That  degeneracy,  however,  did  not  fpring  from  the 
defpctic  government  under  which  thefe  authors  lived, 
but  from  that  affe&ation  of  Angularity  into  which 
they  were  led  by  an  eager  but  fruidefs  defire  of  ftgna- 
Lzing  themfelves  in  their  mode,  as  their  predeceflors 
had  done  in  theirs.  But  the  mifehiefs  of  this  rage 
for  innovation  did  not  reach  their  fentiments  as  it  had 
done  their  ftyle  ;  for  in  that  point  we  think  they  were 
fo  far  from  falling  below  the  meafure  of  the  writers  of 
the  former  age,  that  in  many  inftances  they  feem  to 
have  fur  pa  fted  them. 

With  refpedt  to  fentiment  and  mental  exertions, 
the  authors  in  queftion  preferved  their  vigour,  till 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  in  confequence  of  power  and 
opulence,  enervated  both  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the 
Romans.  The  contagion  foon  became  univerfal ;  and 
a  liftlcffnefs,  or  intelkdlual  torpor,  the  ufuai  concomi¬ 
tant  of  luxury,  fpread  indolence  over  the  mental  fa¬ 
culties,  which  rendered  them  not  only  averfe  to,  but 
e.en  incapable  of,  induftry  and  perfeve ranee.  This 
lethargic  difpofition  of  mind  feeins  to  have  commen¬ 
ced  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  filver  age  ;  that  is, 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Adrian.  It  was  then 
that  the  Roman  eagles  began  to  ftoop,  and  the  genius 
of  Rome,  as  well  in  arts  as  in  arms,  began  to  decline. 
Once  more,  the  declenfion  of  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  writers  of  that  nation  did  not  arife  from  the 
form  of  the  government,  but  from  the  caufes  above 
fpecified. 

As  the  Roman  genius,  about  that  period,  began  to 
decline,  fo  the  ftyle  of  the  filver  age  was  gradually 
vitiated  with  barbarifms  and  exotic  forms  of  fpeech. 
The  multitudes  of  barbarians  who  flocked  to  Rome 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire;  the  ambafladors  of  foreign 
princes,  and  often  the  princes  themfelves,  with  their  at¬ 
tendants  ;  the  prodigious  numbers  of  fbves  who  were 
entertained  in  all  the  confiderable  families  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  over  all  Italy;  the  frequent  commerce  which  the 
Roman  armies  upon  the  frontiers  carried  on  with  the 
barbarians ;  all  concurred  to  vitiate  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  £o  interlard  it  with  foreign  words  and  idioms.  Li 
fuch  circumflances,  it  was  impoflible  for  that  or  any 
other  language  to  have  continued  pure  and  untainted. 

This  vitiated  chara&er  both  of  ftyle  and  fentiment 
became  more  and  more  prevalent,  in  proportion  as  it 
defeended  from  the  reign  of  Adrian  towards  the  era 


of  the  removal  of  the  imperial  feat  from  Rome  to  Con-  Latin^ 
ftantinople.  Then  fucceeded  the  iron  age,  when  the 
Roman  language  became  absolutely  rude  and  barba¬ 
rous.  <  199 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  filver,  and  during  the  Writers  of 
whole  cotsrfe  of  the  brazen  age,  there  appeared,  how- &l‘eat jta- 
ever,  many  writers  of  no  contemptible  talents.  The  thG" 
molt  remarkable  was  Seneca  the  ftoic,  the  mafter  offUverand 
Nero,  whefe  character  both  as  a  man  and  a  writer  is  brazen 
difeufied  with  great  accuracy  by  the  noble  author  ofages* 
the  CharaElerlJlics ,  to  whom  we  refer  our  readers. 

About  the  fame  time  lived  Perfms  the  fatyrift,  the 
friend  and  difciple  of  the  ftoic  Cornutus  ;  to  whofe  pre  ¬ 
cepts,  as  he  did  honour  by  his  virtuous  life,  fo  his  works; 
though  fmall,  fhow  an  early  proficiency  in  the  fcience 
of  morals. 

Under  the  mild  government  of  Adrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines  lived  Auhi3  Gellius,  or  ( as  fome  call  him)  Agellius  5 
an  entertaining  writer  in  the  mifcellaneous  way,  well 
{killed  in  criticifm  and  antiquity.  His  works  contain 
feveral  valuable  fragments  of  philefophy,  which  are  in¬ 
deed  the  moil  curious  part  of  them. 

With  Aulus  Gellius  we  may  range  Macrobius ;  not 
becaufe  a  contemporary  (for  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
lived  under  Honorius  and  Theodofius),  but  from  his 
near  refemblance  in  the  chara&er  of  a  writer.  His  works, 
like  thofe  of  the  other,  are  mifcellaneous ;  filled  with 
mythology  and  ancient  literature,  with  fome  philofo- 
phy  intermixed. 

In  the  fame  age  with  Aulus  Gellius  flourifhed  Apu- 
leius  of  Madaura  in  Africa  ;  a  Platonic  writer,  whofe 
matter  in  general  far  exceeds  his  perplexed  and  affedted 
ftyle,  too  conformable  to  the  falfe  rhetoric  of  the  age 
when  he  lived. 

Boethius  was  descended  from  one  of  the  nobleft  of 
the  Roman  families,  and  was  conful  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixth  century.  He  wrote  many  pliilofophical 
works ;  but  his  ethic  piece  on  the  Confolation  of 
'Philofophy  defeives  great  encomiums,  both  for  the 
matter  and  the  ftyle;  in  which  latter  he  approaches  the 
purity  of  a  far  better  age  than  his  own.  By  command  » 
of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  this  great  and  good 
man  fufferetl  death  ;  with  whom  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  the  laft  remains  of  the  Roman  dignity,  may  be 
faid  to  have  funk  in  the  weftern  world. 

There  were  befides  a  goodly  number  both  of  poets 
and  hiftorians  who  flouriftied  during  this  period  ;  fuch 
as  Silius  Italicus,  Claudian,  Aufonius,  &c.  poets  and 
hiftorians  to  a  very  great  number,  for  whom  ourreadeis 
may  confult  7 oL  Alberti  Falricii  Blbk  Lat.  #  200 

There  flourifhed,  too,  a  number  of  eccleftafticalEkgan^ec. 
writers,  fome  of  whom  deferve  great  commendation.  ^terg  -m 
The  chief  of  thefe  is  La£antius,  who  has  been  de- Latilu 
fervedly  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Chripan 

The  Roman  authors  amount  to  a  very  fmall  number 
in  comparifon  of  the  Greek.  At  the  fame  time,  when 
we  confider  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire,  we  are  juftly  furprifed  to  find  fo  few  writers 
of  character  and  reputation  in  fo  vail  a  held.  We 
think  we  have  good  reafon  to  agree  with  the  prince  of 
Roman  poecs  in  the  fentiment  quoted  p.  563. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Latin  tongue  deferves  our 
attention  beyond  any  other  ancient  one  now  extant. 

The  grandeur  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  fpoken  ; 
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^iC  Jaitre  Jts  writers;  the  empire  which  it  flill 
»  "n^Lagf;  maintains  among  curfelves ;  the  necefiity  we  are  under 
401  of  learning  it  in  order  to  obtain  accefs  to  almoft  all 
Excellency  the  fcienccs,  nay  even  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
l\cts  ofthe*  °f  our  judicial  proceedings,  of  our  charters  ;  all 
JLutin  thefe  circumflsnces*  and  manv  nthpi*R  ton  nnmpmnc 
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thefe  circumdances,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
tongue.  t0  he  detailed,  render  the  acquifition  of  that  imperial 
language  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  once  improving  and 
highly  inierefting.  Spoken  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
ancient  nations,  it  partakes  of  all  their  revolutions,  and 
bears  continually  their  imprefiion.  Strong  and  ner¬ 
vous  while  they  were  employed  in  nothing  but  battles 
and  carnage,  it  thundered  in  the  camps,  and  made 
the  proudeft  people  to  tremble,  and  the  moll  defpotic 
monaichs  to  bend  their  ftubboin  necks  to  the  yoke.  Co¬ 
pious  and  majeftic,  when,  weary  of  battles,  the  Romans 
inclined  to  vie  with  the  Greeks  in  fcienceand  the  graces, 
it  became  the  learned  language  of  Europe,  and  by  its 
iuftre  made  the  jargon  of  favages  difappear  who'difpu- 
ted  with  it  the  pofiefiion  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
After  having  controlled  by  its  eloquence,  and  huma¬ 
nized  by  its  laws,  all  thofe  people,  it  became  the 
language  °f  rehgmn.  In  fhort,  the  Latin  language 
wnl  be  flu  died  and  efieemed  as  long  as  good  fenfe 
find  line  caite  remain  in  the  world. 

Sect.  IX.  Celtic ,  Gothic ,  and  Sclavonian  Lan¬ 
guages. 

P  1  •  Of  the  Celtic  Language . 

trvtT‘InTg,of  the  °r‘g‘n  of  the  Latin  tongue  (fee 
■Section  \  III.),  we  obfeived  that  a  great  part  of  it 
“  de.r,ved  trom  the  Celtic.  We  fhall  now  endeavour 
o  give  fome  account  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  that 

and  rf'A?ngU -ge  '  ftl  T'ng  the  minuti*  tp  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  as  we  have  done  with  refpect  to  the 

Sr  nl,a!  "S*  f«“™  o„pI„„S°di,! 

non.  Oar  candid  readers,  it  is  hoped,  will  remember, 

in  tZC  T  3<ainS  •"  the  t-hara^cr  of  philologers,  not 
in  that  of  grammarians  and  lexicographers.  & 

ern  partsIffAfin' **  °J  having  P»pled  the  wefl- 

ern  parts  of  Afia,  at  length  entered  Europe.  Some 

broke  into  that  quarter  of  the  globe  by  ?be  north 

others  found  means  tocrofs  the  Danube  near  its  mouth! 

nf  ,,:7  mty  FadoaI1y  afeended  towards  the  fource 
o  that  river ;  afterwards  they  advanced  to  the  banks 
,  thfe  Rhine,  which  they  paffed,  and  thence  fpread 
themfelves  as  far  as  the  Alps" and  the  Pyrenean  hdls 

different  fam£  ,n  f  probability,  were  compofed  of 
Afferent  iamilics  5  all,  however,  fpoke  the  fame  |a„ 

fiance!  SeTs"'"  .CUft°m3  b°re  3  near  r;f™- 

'ngrtSy  were  TC  ^ 

by  the  general  name  of 

Sed  intfT'^  ,eXCeedingly  llumero'us,  theywere  dk 
d  ftevent  nfr  "fons,  which  were  diftinguilhed  by 

ttZLlZ*  that  If  31  appdkti0nS  Thefe 
103  ocean,  the  Mediterran/^6  1OU  hounded  by  the 

Pattvf  the  Pyrenees  the  Rhme,  the  Alps,  and 

viiomweie  .  .  ’  cre  denominated  Gauls  or  Cpftr  TH  r 

deuomina-  P^ple  multiplied  f„  prodiiriouflv  in  tL  ?  r^r^6 

w  - 
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eroded  the  Pyrenees,  and  formed  fettlements  in  the  Celtic 
northern  parts  of  Spain.  Even  the  formidable  bar-  Languaj 

riers  of  the  Alps  could  not  impede  the  progrefs  of - ' 

the  Gauls :  they  made  their  way  into  Italy,  and  colo- 
nixed  thofe  parts  which  lie  at  the-foot  of  the  moun- 
tains  ;  whence  they  extended  themfelves  towards  the 
centre  of  that  rich  country. 

By  this  time  the  Greeks  had  landed  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Italy,  and  founded  numerous  colonies  in  thofe 
parts.  .  The  two  nations  vying  as  it  were  with  each 
other  in  populoufnefs,  and  always  planting  colonies 
in  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs,  at  length  rencountered 
about  the  middle  of  the  country.  This  central  region 
was  at.  that  time  called  Latium.  Here  the  two  nations 
formed  one  fociety,  which  was  called  the  Latin  people. 

1  he  languages  of  the  two  nations  were  blended  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  hence,  according  to  fome,  the  Latin  is  a 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Gaelic. 

As  the  Gauls  were,  a  brave  and  numerous  people, 

*  m/rertS  n*y  ma'ntained  themfelves  in  their  priftine 
poneluons,  uninvaded,  unconquered,  till  their  civil 
ammofities  and  domeftic  quarrels  expofed  them  as  a 
prey  to  thofe  very  Romans  whom  they  had  fo  often 
oeteated,  and  fometimes  driven  to  the  brink  of  deftruc- 
tion.  They  were  not  a  people  addifted  to  commerce  ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  confidering  their  fituation  both 
in  their  primary  feats  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  they  had 
little  temptation  or  opportunity  to  mingle  with  fo¬ 
reigners.  Their  language,  therefore,  mull  have  re¬ 
mained  unmixed  with  foreign  idioms.  Such  as  it  was 
when  they  fettled  in  Gaul,  fuch  it  muft  have  continued 
till  the  Roman  conquefts.  If  therefore  there  is  one 
primitive  language  now  exifting,  it  muft  be  found  in 
the  remains  ot  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic.  It  is  not,  then, 
furprifing,  that  fome  very  learned  men,  upon'difeo! 
venng  the  coincidence  of  very  great  numbers  of  words 
in  fome  of  the  Greek  diale&s  with  other  words  in  the 
Celnc,  have  been  inclined  to  eftablifh  a  Arid  affinity  ic, 
between  thofe  languages.  The  ancient  Pelafgic  and 
the  Celtic  at  leaft  muff  have  nearly  refembled  each  b,ancc  be' 
other,  admitting  a  dialectical  difference  only,  and  thatw!U!f 
difcnmiuat.on  which  climate  and  a  long  period  of  timeamfth* 
mutt  always  produce.  of  the 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Gauls  loft  the  life  ofla^L 
their  native  language  foon  after  their  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  ;  but  Monjieur  Bullet,  in  his 
Memoires  de  la  Langue  Celtique ,  has  proved  almoft  to 
a  demonftration,  that  the  vulgar  among  thofe  people 
continued  to  fpeak  it  feveral  centuries  after  that  period. 

When  a  great  and  populous  nation  has  for  many  ages 
employed  a  vernacular  tongue,  nothing  can  ever  make 
them  entirely  relinquilh  the  ufe  of  it,  and  adopt  on- 
mixed  that  of  their  conquerors. 

Many  learned  men,  among  whom  is  the  lexicographer 
above-mentioned,  have  ffiown  that  all  the  local  names 
in  the  north  of  Italy  are  adually  of  Celtic  extraAion. 

1  liele  names  generally  point  out  or  deferibe  fome  cir- 
oumftances  relating  to  the  nature  of  their  fituation  ; 
luch  as  expofure,  eminence,  lownefs,  moiftnefs,  drynefs, 
coLnefs,  heat,  &c.  This  is  a  very  chara&eriftic  fea¬ 
ture  of  an  original  language  ;  and  in  the  Celtic  it  ia  fo 
prominent,  that  the  Erfe  names  of  places  all  over 
Scotland  are,  even  to  this  day,  peculiarly  diftinguilhed 
by  this  qua hty  We  have  heard  a  gentleman,  who 
was  well  (killed  in  the  dialed  of  the  Celtic  flill  lpoken 

in 
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Celtic  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  propofe  to  lay  a  bet,  at 
Language  very  gre;.*t  odds,  that  if  one  fhould  pronounce  the  name 
of  any  village,  mountain,  river,  gentleman’s  feat,  See. 
in  the  old  Scottifh  dialed,  he  fhould  be  able,  by  its 
very  name,  to  give  a  pretty  exad  defeription  of  its  lo¬ 
cal  fituation. 

To  difeover  the  fources  from  which  the  Celtic 
tongue  is  derived,  we  mu  ft  have  recourfe  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  expedients. 

1.  We  mull  confult  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
who  have  preferved  fome  Gaelic  or  Celtic  terms  in  their 
writings. 

2.  We  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  Welfh  and  Bajfe 
Bretagne  diale&s ;  in  which,  indeed,  there  are  many 
new  words,  but  thefe  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
the  primitive  flock. 

3.  If  one  would  trace  another  fource  of  the  Celtic, 
he  muft  converfe  with  the  country  people  and  peafants, 
who  live  atfa  diftance  from  cities,  in  thofe  countries 
where  it  wa3  once  the  vernacular  tongue.  We  have 
been  credibly  informed,  that  a  Highland  gentleman, 
crofting  the  Alps  for  Italy,  accidentally  fell  in  with  an 
old  woman,  a  native  of  thofe  parts,  who  fpoke  a  lan¬ 
guage  fo  near  akin  to  his  native  Erfe,  that  he  could 
underftand  her  with  little  difficulty  ;  and  that  fhe,  on 
the  other  hand,  underftood  moft  of  his  words.  That 
an  event  of  this  nature  fhould  actually  take  place  is  by 
no  means  furprifing,  when  we  confider  that  the  Erie 
fpoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  the 
moft  genuine  remnant  of  the  Celtic  now  exifting,  and 
at  the  fame  time  refteft  that  there  may  be  fome  remote 
cantons  among  thofe  wild  and  inacceffible  mountains, 
the  Alps,  where  fome  remains  of  that  tongue  may  be 
flill  preferved. 

The  moft  4*  We  ^aVe  t^iat  ^  m0^  genui*ne  remai*ns 
genuine  re- the  Gaelic  tongue  are  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  of 
main*  of  Scotland;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious.  The  Scottifh 
the  Celtic  Highlanders  are  the  unmixed  unconquered  pofterity  of 
Highlands  the  ancIent  Britons,  into  whofe  barren  domains  the 
:| of  Scot-  *  Romans  never  penetrated  ;  not,  we  imagine,  becaufe 
land.  thev  were  n«t  able,  fince  they  fubdued  both  North 
and  South  Wales,  equally  inacceffible,  but  becaufe 
they  found  no  fcencs  there  either  ro  fire  their  ambition 
or  allure  their  avarice.  Amidft  all  the  revolutions  that 
from  time  to  time  fhook  and  convnlfed  Albion,  thofe 
mountainous  regions  were  left  to  their  primitive  lords, 
wh®,  like  their  fouthern  progenitors,  hofpitable  in  the 
extreme,  did  not,  however,  fiiffer  ftrangers  to  refide 
long  among  them.  Their  language,  accordingly,  re¬ 
mained  unmixedfand  continues  fo  even  to  this  day,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  moft  remote  part6  and  unfrequented  i (lands. 

The  Norwegians  fubdued  the  weftern  iflands  of 
Scotland  at  a  time  when  the  Scottifh  monarchy  was 
ftill  in  its  minority.  They  ereded  a  kind  of  princi¬ 
pality  over  them,  of  which  the  ifle  of  Man  was  the 
capital.  Though  they  maintained  the  fovereignty  of 
thofe  iflands  for  fome  centuries,  built  many  forts,  and 
ftrengthened  them  with  garri  forts,  and  in  fine  were 
the  lawgivers  and  adminiftrators  of  juftice  among  the 
natives  ;  yet  we  have  been  informed  by  the  moft  re- 
fpedable  authority,  that  there  is  not  at  this  day  a 
fingle  vocable  of  the  Norfe  or  Danifh  tongue  to  be 
found  among  thofe  iflanders.  This  fad  affords  a  de- 
monftration  of  that  fuperftitious  attachment  with  which 
they  were  devoted  to  their  vernacular  dialtde. 
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The  Welfh  dialed  cannot  we  think  be  pure  and  Celtic 
unfophifticated.  The  Silures  were  conquered  by  the  language. 
Romans,  to  whom  they  were  adnally  fubjed  for  the 
fpace  of  three  centuries.  During  this  period,  a  mul-  The  Welfh. 
titude  of  Italian  exotics  muft  have  been  tranfplanted  dialed  not 
into  their  language;  and  indeed  many  of  them  are  dif-  £ 
cernible  at  this  day.  Their  long  commerce  .with 
their  Engliffi  neighbours  and  conquerors  hath  adul¬ 
terated  their  language,  fo  that  a  great  part  of  it  1*3 
now  of  an  Englifh  complexion.  The  Irifh  is  now 
fpoken  by  a  race  of  people  whofe  morality  and  in¬ 
genuity  are  nearly  upon  a  level.  Their  lateft  hifto- 
rians  have  brought  them  from  the  confines  of  Afia, 
through  a  variety  of  adventures,  to  people  an  ifland 
extra  atmi  folifque  vias .  However  this  genealogical 
tale  may  pleafe  the  people  for  whom  it  was  fabrica¬ 
ted,  we  muft  ftill  fufped  that  the  Irifh  are  of  Celtic 
extradion,  and  that  their  forefathers  emigrated  from 
the  weftern  toaft  of  Britain  at  a  period  prior  to  all 
hiftorical  or  even  traditional  annals.  Ireland  was  once 
the  native  land  of  faints.  The  chief  adors  on  this  Ti¬ 
ered  ftage  were  Romanifts,  and  deeply  tindlured  with 
the  fuperftition  of  the  times.  They  pretended  to  im¬ 
prove  the  language  of  the  natives;  and  whatever  their 
fuccefs  was,  they  improved  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  deviate  very  confiderably  from  the  original- 
Celtic;  fo  that  it  is  not  in  Ireland  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  genuine  charaders  of  the  dialed  under 
coniideration. 

Though  the  Hibernian  tongue,  in  our  opinion,  dif¬ 
fers  confiderably  from  the  original  Celtic,  fome  very 
ingenious  efiays  have  been  lately  publifhed  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  laborious  members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  toy* 
Dublin  i  in  which  the  coincidence  of  that  tongue,  with 
fome  of  the  oriental  dialeds,  has  been  fupported  bytweenth* 
very  plaufible  arguments.  In  a  differtation  publifhed  Celtic  and? 
in  the  year  1772,  they  have  exhibited  a  colledion  of  Phoenician* 
Punico-Maltefe  words  compared  with  words  of  the 
fame  import  in  Irifh,  where  it  muft  be  allowed  the  re- 
femblance  is  palpable.  In  the  fame  diflertation  they 
have  compared  the  celebrated  Punic  feene  in  Plautus 
with  its  tranflation  into  the  Irifh ;  in  which  the  words  in 
the  two  languages  are  furprilingly  limilar.  If  thofe 
criticifms  are  well  founded,  they  will  prove  that  the 
Celtic  is  coeval  and  congenial  with  the  moft  ancient 
languages  of  the  eaft;  which  we  think  highly  pro¬ 
bable.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians 
formed  fettiements  in  Ireland;  and  the  Englifh  have 
long  been  fovereigns  of  that  ifland.  Thefe  circum- 
fiances  muft  have  affeded  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the 
natives  ;  not  to  mention  the  neceflity  of  adopting; 
the  language  of  the  conquerors  in  law,  in  fciences,  in 
the  offices  of  religion. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  and  iflands  of 
Scotland  are  the  defeendants  of  thofe  Britons  who? 
fled  from  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  fheltered 
themfelves  among  the  fens,  rocks,  and  faftnefles  of 
thofe  rugged  mountains  and  fequeftered  glyns.  They 
preferred  thefe  waftes  and  wilds,  with  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence,  to  the  pieafant  and  fertile  valleys  of  the 
fouth,  with  plenty  embittered  by  flavery.  They  no 
doubt  carried  their  language  along  with  them  ;  that* 
language  was  a  branch  of  the  Celtic.  With  them,  no¬ 
doubt,  fled  a  number  of  the  druidical  priefts,  who  un- 
qucftionably  knew  their  native  dialed  in  all  its  beauties 
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and  varieties.  Thefe  fugitives  in  procefs  of  time 
formed  a  regular  government,  ele&ed  a  king,  and  be¬ 
came  a  confiderable  ftate.  They  were  fequeftered  by 
their  fituation  from  the  reft  of  the  world.  Without 
commerce,  without  agriculture,  without  the  mecha¬ 
nical  arts,  and  without  ohje£b  of  ambition  or  emula¬ 
tion,  they  addi&ed  themfelves  wholely  to  the  paftoral 
life  as  their  bufinefs,  and  to  hunting  and  fifhing  as 
-  their  diverfion.  Thofe  people  were  not  diftinguifhed 
by  an  innovating  geniti3  ;  and  confeqnently  their  lan¬ 
guage  muft  have  remained  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which 
they  received  it  from  their  anceftors.  They  received 
it  genuine  Celtic ,  and  fueh  they  preferved  it. 

When  the  Scots  became  matters  of  the  low  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  kings  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobility 
embraced  the  Saxon  manners,  and  adopted  the  Saxon 
language,  the  genuine  Caledonians  tenaciously  retain¬ 
ed  their  native  tongue,  drefs,  manners,  clanfhips,  and 
feudal  cuftoms,  and  could  never  cordially  aflimiiate 
with  their  fouthern  neighbours.  Their  language, 
therefore,  could  not  be  polluted  with  words  or  idioms 
borrowed  from  a  people  whom  they  hated  and  de- 
fpifed.  Indeed  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scottifh  hiftory,  that  neither  Caledonian  chieftains, 
nor  their  vafla Is*  were  ever  fteadily  attached  to  the  royal 
family  after  they  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  low 
country,  and  became  Saxons,  as  the  Highlanders  called 
them  by  way  of  reproach.  Indeed  the  commerce  be¬ 
tween  them  and  thofe  of  the  fouth,  till  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago,  was  only  tranfient  and  acciden¬ 
tal  ;  nor  was  their  native  dialed  in  the  leaft  afFe&ed 
by  it. 

Their  language,  however,  did  not  degenerate  be- 
caufe  there  exifted  among  them  a  defeription  of  men 
whole  profeflion  obliged  them  to  guard  againft  that 
misfortune.  Every  chieftain  retained  in  his  family  a 
bard  or  poet  laureat,  whofe  province  it  was  to  com- 
pofe  poems  in  honour  of  his  lord,  to  commemorate 
the  glorious  exploits  of  his  anceftors,  to  record  the 
genealogy  and  conne&ions  of  the  family.;  in  a  word, 
to  amufe  and  entertain  the  chief  and  his  gueftg  at  all 
pubhc  entertainments  and  upon  ail  folemn  occafions. 

I  hole  profeffors  of  the  Parnafilan  art  ufed  to  vie  with 
each  other  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  families  often  affembled 
their  refpedive  bards,  and  encouraged  them  by  con- 
fiderable  premiums  to  exert  their  poetic  talents.  The 
v.aor  was  rewarded  and  honoured  ;  and  the  chieftain 
deemed  it  an  honour  to  himfelf  to  entertain  a  bard 
who  excelled  his  peers  The  ancient  Gauls,  as  we 

n  /r°m  DlodoruJs  SlruIus>  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Lu¬ 
can,  &c.  entertained  perfons  of  that  profeffion  •  and 
certainly  the  ancient  Britons  did  the  fane.  Thofe 
bards  were  highly  revered  ;  their  perfons  were  deem¬ 
ed  facred  ;  and  they  were  always  rewarded  with  fala 
nes  m  lane, s  or  cattle  (See  fedion  Greek.)  Thofe 
poetic  g-emures  muft  have  watched  over  their  verna 
c’llar  dialed  wi*  the  greateft  care  and  anxiety-  be- 
caufe  m  their  compofitions  no  word  was  to  be  loft 
but  a,  many  gained  as  poffible.  "  l0tt’ 

cient  Celt*  •°th^tt^r3  -j.38,"01  known  among  the  an- 

a,'™  A,;  i  n  ^2  ’ »r=  of 
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were  unknown  to  the  Caledonian  Scots,  till  they  learn-  r  , . 
ed  them  either  from  their  fouthern  neighbours  or  Url'l 
from  the  Romans.  The  Irifli,  indeed,  pretend  to 4-b 
have  letters  of  a  very  ancient  date  ;  the  Highlanders 
of  the  country  in  queftion  make  no  claim  to  the  ufe 
of  that  invention.  Their  bards,  therefore,  commit¬ 
ted  every  thing  to  memory;  and  of  courfe  the  words  of 
their  language  muft  have  been  faithfully  preferved.  We 
find  that  the  celebrated  poem3  of  Oifian,  and  others 
of  an  inferior  character,  -or  at  lead  fragments  of  fuch 
poems  (fee  Ossian),  have  thus  been  preferved  from 
father  to  fon  for  more  than  i  coo  years.  The  beau¬ 
ty,  fignificancy,  harmony,  variety,  and  energy  of  thefe 
verfes,  ftrike  us  even  in  a  profe  tranllation  :  how  in¬ 
finitely  more  charming  muft  they  appear  in  their  na¬ 
tive  form  and  poetical  attire  ! 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  genius  of  the  Celtic  in  as 
linking  a.  light  as  the  nature  of  our  prefent  defign 
will  permit,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  a- very  con- 
trafted  (ketch  of  the  Gaelic  or  Caledonian  dialed  as 
it  now  (lands  ;  which  we  hope  will  go  a  great  way 
to  convince  them  that  this  is  the  genuine  offspring  of 
the  other.  In  doing  this  we  (hall  borrow  many  hints 
from  a  gentleman  *  whofe  learning  feems  to  equal  his*  », 
zeal  for  his  native  language.;  which,  in  compliance  with  tflT’ 
the  modern  pradice,  we  (hall  for  the  future  diftinguifti  hmJ 
by  the  name  of  Gaelic.  Grant, 

1  he  Gaelic  is  not  derived  from  any  other  language  Efqi  ad* 
as  far  as  we  know,  being  obvioully  reducible  to  itsV°C:lte' 
own  roots.  Its  combinations  are  formed  of  Ample 
words  of  a  known  fignification  ;  and  thofe  words  are 
relolvable  into  the  fimpleft  combinations  of  vowels  and 
confonants,  and  even  into  fimple  founds.  In  fuch  a  lan- 
guage  we  may  exped  that  fome  traces  will  be  found  of 
the  ideas  and  notions  of  mankind  living  in  a  ftate  of  pri¬ 
meval  fimphcity;  and  iffo,  a  monument  is  dill  preferved 
ot  the  primitive  manners  of  the  Celtic  race  while  as 

yet.^n.  ,er  ‘l1'  gu,dance  of  fimple  nature,  without  any 
artificial  reftraint  or  controul.  7 

The  fudden  f.nfations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  bodily 
pain,  are  excelled  by  articulate  founds,  which,  how- 
ever,  are  not  ufed  in  this  language  to  denote  heat- 
cold,  or  bodily  pain.  A  fudden  fenfation  of  heat  is 
denoted  by  an  articulate  exclamation  halt  ;  of  cold, 
by  id;  of  bodily  pain,  by  oich.  All  thefe  founds  may 
e  called  tnterjeSions,  being  parts  of  fpeech  which  dif- 
cover  the  mind  to  be  feized  with  fome  paffion.  Few 
ot  the  improved  languages  of  Europe  prefent  fo  great 
a  variety  of  founds  which  inftantaneoufly  convey 
notice  of  a  particular  paffion,  bodily  or  mental  feel- 

ing. 

The  pronouns  he  and Jhe  are  expreffed  by  the  fimple 
founds  e  and  /,  and  thefe  are  the  marks  of  the  maf- 
culine  and  feminine  genders  ;  for  a  neuter  gender  ia 
unknown  ,n  the  Gaelic.  The  compofitions  of  rude 
and  barbarous  ages  are  univerfally  found  to  approach 
“I  ?  anu  numbers  of  poetry  ;  and  this  too  is  a 
d  l  ft  ;»gu  filling  character  of  the  Gaelic.  Bodily  fub- 
fiience  will  always  be  che  principal  concern  of  an  un¬ 
cultivated  people.  Hence  ed  or  eld  is  ufed  upon  difeo- 
very  of  any  animal  of  prey  or  game  :  it  is  meant  to 
give  notice  to  the  hunting  companion  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ngs  to  feize  the.  animal :  and  hence  we  believe  edo 
‘‘to  eat”,  in  Latin,  and  ed  in  Irifh,  fignifies  “cattle;” 
likewife  in  Scotch  edal  “  cattle,”  literally  fignifies 
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Ci  the  offspring  or  generation  of  cattle. ”  Coed  or  cued, 
«  (hare  or  portion  of  any  fuhjedt  of  property,”  lite¬ 
rally  “  common  food.”  Faced  “  hunting,”  literally 
*<  gathering  of  food.”  Edra  “  the  time  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  cattle  are  brought  home  from  pafture  to  give 
milk,”  literally  “  meal-time.”  Thefe  are  words  import' 
ing  the  fnnplicity  of  a  primitive  Hate,  and  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Gaelic  idiom. 

Traces  of  imitative  language  remain  in  all  coun¬ 
tries.  The  word  ufed  for  cow  in  the  Gaelic  language 
is  loy  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  lowing  of  that  ani¬ 
mal. 

In  joining  together  original  roots  in  the  progrefs  of 
improving  language  and  rendering  it  more  copious,  its 
combinations  difeover  an  admirable  juftnefs  and  prem¬ 
ium  of  thong  lit,  which  one  would  fcarce  expedl  to  find  in 
ap  uncultivated  dialed.  It  will,  however,  he  found, 
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guages  were  derived  from  the  Gaelic;  we  rather  believe 
that  thefe  are  remains  of  a  primeval  tongue,  which 
are  Hill  retained  in  all  the  thiee  ;  and  we  produce 
them  upon  the  prefent  occafion  as  preemptions  that 
the  Gaelic  is  an  original,  underived  language,  and  of 
courfe  the  mod  pure  and  unadulterated  relick  of  the 
Celtic  now  exilling.  If  our  readers  fhould  incline  to 
know  more  of  this  fubjed,  they  may  con  hilt  Pezron’.* 
Origin  of  Ancient  Nations ,  Bullet's  Mem .  de  la  Langue 
Cehique ,  Parfon’s  Rem.  of  jfaphety  GeLelin,  Monde  prim* 
&c. 

When  the  Celtic  language  was  generally  fpoken 
over  Europe,  itftems  to  have  been  amazingly  copious. 
By  confulting  Bullet's  Memoiresy  it  appears  that  its 
names  for  the  common  and  various  objeds  of  nature 
were  very  numerous.  The  words  denoting  water,  ri¬ 
ver,  wood,  foreft,  mountain,  lake,  See.  vvere  mod  pre 
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c-f  Gaelic  upon  examination,  that  the  Gaelic  language,  in  its  com-  cifely  accommodated  to  fpecify  each  modification  and 

compous.d*  bination  of  words,  fpecifies  with  accuracy1  the  known  variety,  with  fuch  peculiar  exadnefs  as  even  the  Greek, 
qualities,  and  exprefies  with  precifion  the  nature  and  with  all  its  boafted  idiomacical  precifion  and  copiouf- 
propei ties  which  vvere  attiibuted  to  the  objed  deno-  nefs,  has  not  been  able  to  equal.  The  appearances 
minated.  which  diverlify  the  vifible  face  of  inanimate  nature. 


An  appears  to  have  been  a  word  of  frequent  ufe 
in  this  language,  and  feems  to  have  been  originally 
a  name  applied  indefinitely  to  any  objed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bullet,  it  was  ufed  to  fignify  <4  a  planet;”  hence 
the  fun  had  the  name  of  grian ,  which  is  a  compound 
of  gri  “  hot,”  and  an  “  a  planet.”  Re  fignifies 
originally  and  radically  “  divifion.”  The  changes  of 
the  moon  and  the  variety  of  her  phafes  were  early 
employed  to  point  out  the  divifions  of  time.  The 
prelent  name  for  the  moon  is  gtulach  ;  a  word  derived 
from  her  whitenefs  of  colour.  To  thefe  we  might 
'  add  a  vail  number  more  whofc  fignification  precifely 
indicates  their  fhape,  colour,  tffeds,  &c.  Many  of 
tdiefe  would  be  found  cxadly  fimilar  to  Greek  and 
Latin  words  of  the  fame  found  and  fignification.  In 
order  to  latisfy  our  curious  readers,  we  (hall  annex  a 
few,  though  feme  of  them  n  ay  perhaps  be  queflion- 
able. 

The  Venus  of  the  Latins  is  faid  to  be  a  compound 
of  ben  and  jus ,  which  literally  fignify  “  the  fird  wo¬ 
man,”  the  letter  b  in  Gaelic  being  foftened  into  v. 
TJcc?  and  fignify  “food.”  Thefe  words  are  com- 


arreft  the  attention  of  men  in  an  uncultivated  Hate. 
Unaccnftomcd  to  thought  and  nbftradl  reaioning,  their 
minds  expand  and  exercife  their  powers  upon  fenfible 
objedfs,  and  of  courfe  mark  every  minutia  and  almoft 
imperceptible  diftin&ion  with  an  accuracy  to  usfeem- 
ingly  impoffible. 

We  hope  it  now  appears  to  every  reader,  that  the 
Celtic  was  one  of  the  uiale&s  of  the  primitive  lan¬ 
guage  ;  that  it  once  overfpread  by  far  the  greateft 
pait  of  Europe  ;  that  the  Gaelic  now  fpeken  in  the 
northern  paits  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  iflands  ia 
the  mod  pure  and  unmixed  relick  of  that  tongue  now 
anywhere  exilling.  We  would  willingly  refer  our 
readers  to  fome  well  compofed  grammar  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  indeed  we  know  of  none  that  deferves  our 
recommendation.  Some  years  ago  we  were  flattered 
with  the  profpecl  of  feeing  one  publiflied  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  whole  deep  (kill  in  that  language  is  univerfally 
acknowledged.  We  have  likewife  heard  of  an  intend¬ 
ed  dictionary  of  the  fame  tongue  ;  but  hitherto  our 
hopes  have  been  difappointed. 

We  are,  however,  happy  to  find  that  there  is 


pounded  of  the  Gaelic  words  ed  or  eid  and  ar  ;  the  tor-  now  publifhing  an  excellent  translation  of  both  the 
mer  denotes  food  (imply,  and  the  latter  ploughed  land.  Old  and  New  Teftaments  into  Gaelic,  which  has 
Thefe  are  the  roct3  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  hitherto  been  a  defideratum  among  thofe  who  fpeak 
edoy  E/*«,  which  fignifies  “a  feat,”  has  this  language.  Such  a  tranflacion  will  at  once  con- 

an  evident  reference  to  food.  It  is  compounded  of  tribute  to  preferve  that  ancient  tongue,  and  dmemi- 
two  Gaelic  words  ed  and  iraf  which  literally  fignify  nate  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  among  the  natives  ot 
44  meal-time.”  E JV«,  which  fignifies  “  the  prefents  that  country. 

winch  a  bridegroom  made  to  his  bride,”  is  a  com-  Every  afiiftance  towards  acquiring  the  knowledge 
pound  of  two  Gaelic  woids  ed  and  na  or  nuahy  literally  of  a  tongue  which  was  once  uni verial  over  a  great 
(Wfving  “raw  food.”  From  there  are  many  part  of  Europe,  will  certainly  be  an  acceptable  prefent 
Greek  derivatives.  fignifies  “  ploughed  land,”  to  the  public.  The  antiquary,  who  is  defirous  of  tra- 

alfo  “  crop  of  corn  ;”  apt°s  “  bread.”  In  Gaelic 
a  crop  of  corn  and  bread  are  expre  (Ted  by  arbhary  com¬ 
monly  pronounced  arar  and  aran  ;  all  being  equally 
derivatives  of  the  root  ar.  So  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  words  *potoc}  orabilisy  “  arable  ctporpo*,  aratrumy 
a  plough dporrp,  aratot'y  “  a  ploughman and  many 
others,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  fame  fource. 

We  would  not,  however,  fugged,  in  confluence  of 
this  coincidence,  that  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  lan- 
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cing  the  affinity  of  languages,  and  willies  to  mark  the 
migrations  of  people,  ought  certainly  to  apply  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  its  remaining  branches  ;  and,  if  we 
miftake  not,  he  will  foon  be  convinced,  that  they  all 
breathe  a  fpirit  congenial  to  the  manners  and  fenti- 
ments  of  a  people  who  are  juft  entering  upon  the  firft: 
ftage  of  improvement  and  civilization. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  expedled,  that,  before  vre  con 
elude  this  fliort  flcetch  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  we  ffiould 
4  B  give 
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Celtic  give  fome  account  of  the  origin  of  the  words  Gaul  and 
Language,  ^V,  the  two  names  by  which  this  people  was  diftin- 
"",r~"v  guided  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mr  M‘Pherfon 
imagines,  that  the  appellation  of  Celt  is  an  adjective 
derived  from  Gael,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  ancient  Gaul.  For  our  part,  we  can  fee  no 
connexion  between  Gael  and  Kelt,  not  do  we  think 
that  the  latter  is  an  adjedive.  We  believe  that  thofe 
people  called  themfelves  Cael  and  not  Gael.  We  are 
lure  that  Caledonia ,  or  Cal- don  or  dun,  was  an  anci¬ 
ent  name  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland. 

Though  many  different  opinion!  have  bee^advanced 
with  relation  to  the  etymology  of  this  word,  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  none  is  fo  probable  as  that  which  fuppofes 
that  it  is  compounded  of  the  two  Celtic  words  Cal  or 
Kal,  that  is,  “  Gal  or  Gaul,,>  and  dun,  which  flgni- 
fies  “  a  hill  or  mountain.”  Upon  this  ground,  the 
Caledonii  will  import  the  Gauls  of  the  mountains,  or, 
which  is  the  fame,  the  Highland  Gauls.  The  Irifh 
and  Highlanders  reciprocally  denominate  themfelves 
by  the  general  title  of  Cael,  Gael,  or  Gauls .  They 
alfo  diftinguifh  themfelves,  a3  the  Welch  originally 
did,  and  as  the  Welch  diftinguifh  them  both  at  pre- 
fent,  by  the  appellation  of  Guidbill,  Guethel,  and  Ga- 
tbel.  The  intermediate  tb,  they  fay,  is  left  quiefeent 
in  the  pronunciation,  as  it  is  in  many  words  of  the 
Britifh  language  ;  in  which  cafe  Gatbel  would  im¬ 
mediately  be  formed  into  Gael ;  and  Gathcl  is  adu- 
afty  founded  like  Gael  by  both  the  Irifh  and  High¬ 
landers  at  prefent.  The  appellation  of  Gatbel,  there¬ 
fore,  fay  they,  was  originally  the  fame  with  Gael,  and 
the  parent  of  it.  The  quiefeent  letters  in  Britifh  are 
frequently  transferred  from  the  middle  to  the  conclu- 
iion  of  the  word;  by  which  manoeuvre,  Gatbel  is  chan¬ 
ged  into  Galath ,  Galat,  Galt,  and  Celt .  It  is  true, 
that  Gael  of  the  continent  is  univerfally  denominated 
Galat  a  end  Celt  a  by  the  Grecians,  and  Gallt  and  Gall t  a 
by  the  Irifh.  The  appellations,  therefore,  of  Gatbel-i , 
Gall  i,  Gallat-a,  Calet-es,  An-calit-cs,  and  Celt-#,  are  all 
one  and  the  fame  denomination,  only  varied  by  the 
aftonifhing  dudility  of  the  Celtic,  and  difguifed  by  the 
alterations  ever  incident  to  a  language  that  has  been 
merely  oral  for  age3. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  prefumptuous  in  us  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  two  fuch  refpedable  authorities  as  M‘Pher- 
fon  ana  Whitaker :  we  muft,  however,  acknowledge, 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appears  to  us  well 
founded.  Befides,  they  convey  no  idea  of  the  fignifi- 
cauon  of  the  words,  though  in  the  Celtic  language 
they  mull  have  been  fignificant.  The  name  Cael,  the 
lame  with  Gal,  was  probably  given  them  in  the  Eaft 
rc.m  the  Greek  *«*,  which  in  many  oriental  languages 
denotes  fair;  and  farm  may  be  eafily  derived  from 
**  °r  Galath.-. This  denomination  might 

be  given  them  by  their  neighbours,  in  allufion  to  their 
fair  complexion. 


§  2*  Of  the  Gothic  Language . 

The  Celtic  and  Gothic  tongues  atone  time  divided 
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Europe  between  them.  Both  were  of  equal  antiqni-  Gothic 
ty,  both  originated  in  Afia,  both  were  dialeds  of  the  Lang uage. 

original  language  of  mankind.  The  Celtic,  however,  - 

was  firft  imported  into  Europe.  The  Gauls  or  Celts  Ancient 
had  penetrated  fartheft  towards  the  weft  ;  a  circum- Gothic.  * 
fiance  which  plainly  intimates  the  priority  of  their  ar¬ 
rival.  In  the  population  of  countries,  we  believe  it 
may  be  held  as  a  maxim,  that  the  colonies  who  emi¬ 
grated  firft  were  generally  impelled  by  fucceeding  emi¬ 
grants  ;  and  that  of  confequeuce  the  moft  early  were 
pufhed  forward  to  the  parts  moft  diftant.  The  Celts, 
then,  having  overfpreai  the  moft  weflern  parts  of 
Europe,  mull  have  arrived  more  early  in  thofe  re¬ 
gions. 

The  Goths  and  Getae  were  the  fame  race  of  people, 
according  to  Procopius*,  de  bello  Goth.;nn&  Strabo  f  *  bib.  I 
(b)  informs  us,  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  language 
with  the  Thracians,  from  whofe  coniines  they  had  cap!  aY!* 
fpread  themfelves  northward  as  far  as  the  weflern  213 
banks  of  the  Danube.  Vopifcus,  in  the  Hiftory  of  T|ie  farr*e 
Probus,  tells  us,  that  this  emperor  J  obliged  “  the  ,With  thc 
Thracians,  and  all  the  Getic  tribes,  either  to  furren- oTthe^ 
der  or  accept  of  his  friendfhip”  This  expreffion  in- Thracians, 
dicates,  that  the  Thracians  and  the  Getic  tribes  were  t  bib.  7* 
deemed  the  fame  race  of  people.  From  this  deduc¬ 
tion  it  is  clear,  that  the  Getae  and  Thracians  were 
brethren  ;  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  language  :  and 
that  their  laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  religious  tenets 
were  the  fame,  might  eafily  be  fhown,  were  this  a  pro? 
per  place  for  an  inquiry  of  that  nature. 

The  Thracian  language,  as  might  be  demonftrated 
from  names  of  perfons,  offices,  places,  and  cuftoms, 
among  that  people,  was  nearly  related  to  the  Chaldean 
and  other  oriental  languages. 

They  are  thought  to  have  been  the  defendants  of 
Tiras,  one  of  the  Tons  of  Japhet,  and  confequently 
muft  have  preferved  the  fpeech  of  the  Noachic  fami¬ 
ly.  The  Gothic  language  abounds  with  Pahlavi ,  or  .V4 
old  Perflc  words,  which  are  no  doubt  remains  of  the  ?Jlgin 
primeval  dialed  of  mankind.  The  Thracians  peo- 
pled  a  confiderable  part  of  the  northern  coaft  of  Afia 
Minor  ;  and  confequently  we  meet  with  many  names 
of  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  in  thofe  part3,  exadly 
correfponding  with  many  names  in  Europe,  evidently 
impofed  by  our  Gothic  progenitors.  Any  perfon  to¬ 
lerably  acquainted  with  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
tongue,  will  be  able  to  trace  thefe  with  little  diffi-  ' 
culty. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus  |J,  that  Darius  in  hisliLib*4- 
expedition  againfl  the  wandering  Scythians  who  iived^w# 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ifler  or  Danube,  in  his  pro- 
grefs  fubdued  the  Get*  ;  and  in  the  fame  pafTage  the 
hiftorian  informs  us,  that  thefe  people  held  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  that  they  were  the 
bravefl  and  moft  juft  of  all  the  Thracians.  After  this 
period,  we  find  them  mentioned  by  almoft  every 
Greek  writer,  even  familiarly  ;  for  Getae  in  the  come¬ 
dies  of  that  nation,  is  a  common  name  for  a  Have. 

The  Getae  then  occupied  all  that  large  trad  of  coun¬ 
try 


wie  of  opinion^that  ^he’  Get^wereThrafsahT’  ^  p/kub°n)*  thia  Pan‘age  !t  appears,  that  the  Greeks 

Getae  called  Gaude.  Thracians.  Plm.  Nat .  Ihjl%  1,  iv.  cap.  it.  mentions  a  tribe  of  the 
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Gothic  try  which  extended  from  the  confines  of  Thrace  to 
Language.  t^e  kank8  0f  the  Danube  :  were  a  brave  and  virtuous 
J  people  ;  and  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Phra- 
cianS,  with  whom  they  are  often  confounded  both  by 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians. 

But  the  name  of  Goths  is  by  no  means  fo  ancient. 
It  was  utterly  unknown  both  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  fir ih  time  that  the  name  Goth  is 
mentioned  is  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Decins, 
about  the  year  of  Chrift  250.  About  that  time  they 
tmrft  out  of  Getia,  and  rufhing  like  a  torrent  into  the 
empire,  laid  waile  every  thing  with  fire  and  fv/ord. 
The  name  of  their  leader  or  king  was  Cneva.  Dc- 
cius,  endeavouring  to  expel  them  Thrace,  was  van- 
quifhed  and  (lain. 

After  this  irruption,  we  find  them  frequently  in  the 
Latin  authors  under  the  name  of  Geta  or  Gothi ;  tho’ 
the  Greeks  generally  denominate  them  Scytba.  Tor- 

U8  tells  U8>  that  SetX  and  8?*  18  a&ually  the  fame 
Werxvay,.  word,  which  anciently,  according  to  him,  denoted  a 
lib.  i.  «  foldier.”  Got  in  Icelandic  fignifies  a  “  horfe  or 
horfeman,,,  and  gala  a  “  wanderer  and  this  laft 
was  perhaps  the  import  of  the  term  Geta ,  they  being 
originally  an  unfettled  vagrant  people.  As  nations 
generally  affume  to  themfelves  fdme  high  aufpicious 
denomination,  we  may  believe  the  Goths  did  the  fame. 
We  may  therefore  reft  fatisfied,  that  the  Getx  aftu- 
med  the  Icelandic  name  above  mentioned  as  their 
national  one  :  or  perhaps,  notwithftanding  their,  Greek 
denomination,  they  called  themfelves  Gots  or  Goths 
from  the  beginning. 

Their  pri-  The  original  feat  of  the  Goths,  was  the  country 
jnary  feat,  now  called  Little  Tartary ,  into  which  they  had  ex¬ 
tended  themfelves  from  the  frontiers  of  Thrace.  This 
country  was  called  Little  Scythia  by  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters  ;  and  it  was  the  ftation  whence  thofe  innumerable 
f warms  advanced,  which,  in  conjunfiion  with  the  A- 
lani  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  at  length  over-ran 
and  fubverted  the  weflern  empire.  One  part  of  the 
Gothic  nation  was  allowed  by  Conftantine  to  fettle  in 
Mcefia.  Before  the  year  420  moft  of  the  Gothic  na¬ 
tions  who  had  fettled  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
'empire  had  been  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  $ 
but,  unhappily,  the  greater  part  of  the  apofllcs  by 
whom  they  had  been  profelyted,  were  Arians,  which 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  orthodox  Chriftians  ;  for 
the  Arian  Goths  perfecuted  them  with  unrelenting 
cruelty. 

:  ai.5  About  the  year  367,  Ulphilas  bifhop  of  the  Moe- 

»fCSn^ine  fiati  Goths,  tranflated  the  New  Teftament  into  the 
Gothic.  Gothic  language.  The  remains  of  this  tranflation 
furnifh  a  genuine,  tnd  at  the  fame  time  venerable,  mo¬ 
nument  of  the  ancient  Gothic  dialed.  No  more  is 
now  extant  of  that  valuable  tranflation  than  the  four 
Gofpels,  and  another  fragment  containing  part  of 
the  epiftle  to  the  Romans.  The  Gofpels  have  been 
repeatedly  publifhed  fmee  the  firft  edition  by  Junius 
3665,  down  to  that  of  Mr  Lye.  Other  fragments  of 
the  Gothic  language  have  alfo  been  found,  which  our 
curious  readers  may  fee  in  Lye’s  Notes  to  his  Edition 
of  the  Gothic  Gofpels.  The  fragment  of  the  Epiftle 
to  the  Romans  was  lately  difeovered  in  the  library  at 
Wolfenbottle,  arid  publifhed  by  Knitel  archdeacon  of 
Wolfenbettle. 

The  Goths,  prior  to  the  age  of  Ulphilas,  were  ig- 
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norart  of  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  clnra&ers.  The  hi-  Gothic 
ftxop  fabricated  an  alphabet  for  them,  whLh  is  a  med-  ,*‘aruua^f; 
ley  of  Greek  and  Homan  letters,  but  rather  inclining  ^17 
to  the  former  Gothic  ah 

This  alphabet  conflfts  of  2^  letters  (fee  Plate  phabet. 
IX).  Junius  has  carefully  analyfed  thofe  letters,  and 
pointed  out  their  powers  and  founds  in  hi*  Gothic  al¬ 
phabet,  prefixed  to  his  Glujfarium  Gothic  urn.  They 
were  long  retained  in  all  the  European  languages  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Gothic  fource,  which  will  be  enumera¬ 
ted  in  the  fequel. 

What  kind  of  language  the  ancient  Gothic  was,  is 
plain  from  the  fragments  above  menti.uied  ;  but  in 
what  refpefis  it  agrees  with  the  oriental  tonguts,  or 
diffets  from  them,  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  with  preci- 
fion.  We  haveobferved  in  our  feftion  on  the  Greek, 
that  a  confiderable  part  of  that  language  mult  have 
been  derived  from  the  Thracian  ;  which,  according  to 
Strabo  there  quoted,  was  the  fame  with  the  Getic  or 
Gothic.  The  Thracian  tongue  will,  we  are  convin- 
ced  upon  companion,  be  found  analogous  to  the  Chal  Gothic  I  an* 
dean  or  Syrian.  The  German,  which  is  a  genuine  Suage  de* 
defeendant  of  the  Gothic,  is  full  of  Perfian  words  : 
the  old  Perfian  or  Pahhvi  appears  to  be  a  dialed!  of<}ean) 
the  Chaldean.  The  learned  Junius,  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  Gothic  alphabet,  remarks,  that  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  Ian,,  uage  in  queftion  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  moft  ancient  Greek. 

*Both  the  learned  Ihre  in  his  Glojfarium  Suie Gothi- 
cum,  and  Wachter  in  his  excellent  German  and  La¬ 
tin  Di&ionary,  often  remark  the  coincidence  of  Go¬ 
thic  and  German  words  with  oriental  vocables  of  the 
like  found  and  of  the  fame  fignification.  I11  the  old 
Saxon,  which  is  another  ramification  of  the  Gothic 
tongue,  numberlefs  terms  of  the  very  fame  complexion 
appear.  From  this  deduction  we  hope  it  will  follow, 
that  the  Gothic  tongue,  in  its  original  unmixed  ftate 
as  it  was  fpoken  by  the  ancient  Getse,  was  a  dialed! 
of  the  primeval  language  ;  that  language  which  the 
fons  of  Tiras  brought  with  them  from  the  plains 
of  Shinar  or  from  Ar  nenia,  or  from  any  other  re¬ 
gion  where  the  primitive  mortals  had  fixed  their  re¬ 
sidence.  To  confirm  this  pofttion,  we  (hall  annex  a 
few  inftances. 

The  Thracian  tribes,  in  all  probability,  firft  took 
pofteftion  of  thofe  parts  of  Afia  Minor  which  ftretch 
towards  the  eaft.  Thence  they  crofted  the  Hclle- 
fpont,  and  fpread  themfelves  far  and  wide  northward. 

Strabo  fuppofes  that  they  firft  fettled  in  the  regions 
to  the  north  of  thofe  (halts,  and  thence  tranfport- 
ed  numerous  colonies  into  Afia  Minor.  The  re- 
verfe  was  probably  the  cafe  Population,  we  think, 
proceeded  northward  :  but  be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  uni- 
verfally  agreed,  that  both  fides  of  the  Hellefpont  were 
peopled  with  Thracians. 

In  Afia  Minor  we  meet  with  the  city  Perga, 
which,  throwing  away  the  a,  is  Perg .  In  every 
tongue  defeended  from  the  Gothic,  the  word  Berg 
fignifies  a  u  rock,”  and  metaphorically  a  “  town  or 
burgh  becaufe  towns  were  originally  built  on  rocks 
for  the  fake  of  defence.  Hence  likewife  Pergamor, 
the  fort  or  citadel  of  Troy.  Beira  in  Thracian  figni- 
fied  a  “  city  the  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  word  Beer 
imports  a  “  well,”  and  is  pofiibly  the  original  of  the 
Gothic  word  bcer}  ah*  In  ancient  times,  efpecially  in 
4  B  2  the 
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the  Eail,  it  was  cudomary  to  build  cities  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  fountains.  The  ancient3  called  the  Phry¬ 
gians  Bfvy«r,  Bryges  or  Bruges  j  the  Gothic  word  coin¬ 
ciding  is  obvious.  D'yndymus ,  the  name  of  a  city  fa- 
cred  to  Cybele,  is  compounded  of  two  Gothic  words 
dun  and  dim ,  both  fignifying  “  a  height,  an  emi¬ 
nence  and  hence  a  town ,  an  inclofure .  The  word 
tros  feems  to  be  the  very  Gothic  tro/h9  “  brave,  vali¬ 
ant.”  The  words  fader ,  mader9  dochter ,  bruder ,  are  fo 
obvioufly  Perfian,  that  every  etymologift  has  afligned 
them  to  that  language. 

Many  futile  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  fa- 
cred  name  God ,  which  is  in  reality  the  Perfian  word  Cho- 
da ,  commonly  applied  by  them  to  their  Hormazd  or  Oro - 
mazes.  The  Perfian  bad  or  bod  fignifies  a  u  city  ;** 
the  fame  word  in  Gothic  imports  a  “  houfe,  a  man- 
fion,  an  abode.”  1 Band,  in  Perlic,  a  “  ftrait  place  ;” 
in  Gothic,  4‘  to  bend.*’  Heim  or  bam,  <<k  a  houfe,”  is 
generally  known  to  be  of  Perfian  original.  Much  critical 
fkill  has  been  difplayed  in  tracing  the  etymology  of 
the  Scotch  and  old  Engliih  word  Tule ,  Chridmas.” 

Tu/e ,  derived  from  hd9  was  a  firilival  in  honour  of  the 
fun,  which  was  originally  celebrated  at  the  winter  fol- 
Hice.  Wick  or  wich  is  a  Gothic  term  dill  preferved  in 
many  names  of  towns ;  it  fignifies  **  a  narrow  corner, 
or  fmall  drip  of  land  jutting  into  the  fea,  or  into  a 
lake  or  river hence  Latin  vicus ,  and  the  Greek  f 
In  Spr.nifh,  we  have  many  old  Gothic  words  ;  among 
others  hijo  a  “  fon,”  the  fame  with  the  Greek  ~In 
fome  places  of  Scotland,  we  call  any  thingtliat  is  little, 
fmall,  wee;  originally  fpelt  wi,  if  we  midake  not,  from 
the  very  fame  word. 

Thefe  few  examples  we  have  thrown  together,  with, 
out  any  regard  to  order,  perfuaded  that'  almod  every 
word  of  the  language,  truly  Gothic,  may  with  a  little 
p^ins  and  judgment  be  traced  to  fome  oriental  root  or 
cognate.  We  may  obferve  in  palling,  that  many  Go¬ 
thic  nouns  end  in  a,  like  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  ; 
that  their  fubdantive  verb  very  much  reLmbles  that 
of  the  Perfian,  Gieek,  and  Latin  ;  and  that  their  ac¬ 
tive  and  auxiliary  verb  has  fnrnilhed  the  common  pree- 
terperfe&.tenfe  of  Greek  verbs  in  the  a&ive  voice: 
that  verb  is  haban,  but  originally  ha,  as  the  common 
people  pronounce  it  at  this  day,  especially  in  the  north 
ot  Scotland,  and  among  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwe¬ 
gians,  and  Icelanders. 

We  fhall  now  leave  the  other  inferior  arrangements 
o  thl*  ancient  language  to  grammarians  and  lexico¬ 
graphers,  and  proceed  to  inquire  what  modern  tongues 
are  deduced  from  it  as  their  dock,  and  which  of  them 
makes  the  neared  approaches  to  its  fir-nplicity  and  ru- 
dicity.  ' 

We  have  already  obferved  that  the  Goths,  formerly 
Get*,  were  pofTeffed  of  a  vad  extent  of  country, 
reaching  from  the  frontiers  of  Thrace  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ifter  or  Danube.  We  have  feen  that  a  colony  of 
them  fettled  m  Mcefia  under  Condantine  II.  They 
then  fpread  themfelves  into  Dacia,  and  from  thence 
into  Germany.  All  thefe  countries  were  fituated  in 

forwa^T^  th?  thC  ProSref3  of  population  was 
forward,  and  according  to  the  natural  cour'fe  of  emi- 

fn?n  q11*  /r°^  Gurmany  they  ext€nded  themfelves 
into  Scandmava  that  h,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 

way.  Iheir  whole  ancient  Edda,  SaScts,  «  Chro- 
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nicies,”  fhow  that  the  Goths  arrived  in  Scandinavia  Gothic 
by  this  route,  without,  however,  fixing  the  era  of  that  Language* 
event  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  By  the 
Germans,  we  believe  the  ancients  underdood  all  the 
nations  eadward,  wedward,  and  northward,  reaching 
from  the  Danube  on  the  fouth  up  to  the  extremity  of 
Scandinavia  on  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  and  from  the 
Rhine  and  German  Ocean  on  the  wed,  to  the  river 
Chronus  or  Niemen  on  the  ead.  All  thofe  nations 
fpoke  one  or  other  of  the  Gothic  dialers,  fome  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer,  and  others  deviating  farther  from, 
the  parent  language. 

The  Francic  is  a  dialed!  of  the  Teutonic,  Tudefquer 
or  old  German  ;  and  the  Gofpels  of  Ulphilas  bear  fueh 
a  refemblance  to  the  Francic,  fragments  of  which  are 
preferved  in  the  early  French  hidorians,  that  fome 
learned  men  have  pronounced  thofe  Gofpels  to  be  part 
of  an  old  Francic  verfion  ;  but  others  of  equal  refpec- 
tability  have  refuted  this  opinion,  both  from  hi  dory 
and  comparifon  of  the  dialcdts.  Schilter  has  given  us 
large  monuments  of  the  Tudcfque  or  old  German 
from  the  feventh  century,  which  evidently  prove  that 
the  Gothic  of  Uiphiias  is  the  fame  language.  Wach- 
teris  learned  Gloflary*of  the  ancient  German  like  wife 
confirms  this  pofitiom  Mr  Ihre,  after  hefitating  whe¬ 
ther  the  Gofpels  of  Ulphilas  bear  mod  refemblance 
to  the  German  or  Scandinavian  dialed!  of  the  Gothic, 
declares  at  lad  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  alfo  known  to  be  a  venerable  dialed!  of  the 
Tudefque;  and  is  fo  intimately  conne&ed  with  the 
Gofpels,  that  fome  valuable  works  on  this  fubjed!  are 
wholly  built  upon  that  fuppofition. 

#  The  Icelandic  is  the  oided  relid!  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian.  It  begins  with  Anus  Frode  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  is  a  dialed!  of  the  German.  The  re¬ 
mains  we  have  of  it  are  more  modern  by  four  centuries 
than  thofe  of  the  German  :  they  are  more  polifhed 
than  the  other.  The  words  are  fhortened,  not  only 
becaufe  they  are  more  modern  than  the  German,  but 
becaufe  the  Icelandic  was  poliflied  by  a  long  fucceffion 
of  poets  and  hidorians  almod  equal  to  thofe  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Hence  the  Icelandic,  being  a  more  po- 
lifhed  language  than  the  German,  has  lefs  affinity  with 
the  parent  Gothic.  The  Swedifh  is  more  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Icelandic  than  either  the  Danifii  or  Nor¬ 
wegian.  That  the  Sivedifh  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Gothic,  is  fully  fhown  by  Mr  Ihre  above  mentioned.  - 
in  his  Gloffartum  Suio-Gothicum.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Gothic, 
preferved  in  Ulphilas  and  other  ancient  remains,  with 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  tongue. 

The  modern  German,  a  language  fpoken  in  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  other  of  modern  Europe,  re- 
fembles  the  Gothic  Gofpels  more  than  the  prefent  Da- 
nifh,  Norwegian,  or  Swedrfh ;  and  has  certainly  more 
ancient  Jlamina.  Its  likenefs  to  the  Afiatic  tongues,  in 
harfhnefs  and  indexible  thicknefs  of  found,  is  very 
apparent. 

Bufbequius  diows,  that  the  clowns  of  Crim  Tar¬ 
tary,  remains  of  the  ancient  Goths,  fpeak  a  language 
almod  German.  Thefe  clowns  were  no  doubt  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  ancient  Goths,  who  remained  in  their 
native  country  after  the  others  had  emigrated.  It 
is  therefore  apparent  from  the  whole  of  this  inveftiga- 
7  turn* 
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gclavor.ian  tion,  that  the  Gothic  was  introduced  into  Europe 
lingua  ,e.  from  the  Eaft,  and  is  probably  a  dialed  of  the  Ian- 
4 — *v  guage  originally  fpoken  by  men. 

J  3*  Of  the  Sclavonian  Language, 

There  13  another  language  which  pervades  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Europe,  and  this,  like  the  Gothic, 
aio  fee  ms  to  have  originated  in  the  Eaft.  The  language 
Sclavonic  we  mean  is  the  Sclavonic  or  rather  Slavonic,  which 
language,  preva[}s  far  and  wide  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  thi3  divi- 
fion  of  the  globe.  It  is  fpoktn  by  the  Dalmatians, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  by  the 
Pole3,  Bohemians,  and  Ruffians.  The  word  flab,  that 
is,  “  Have”  (whence  the  French  word  ef clave,  and 
our  word  Jlave ),  iignifies  “noble,  illuftrious but  be- 
-caufe,  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  vafl 
multitudes  oF  thefe  people  were  fpread  over  all  Europe 
in  the  quality  of  flaves,  that  word  came  to  denote  the 
fervile  tribe  by  way  of  diilindbion  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the'  words  Geta  Davits ,  and  Syr  us,  did  among  the 
Greeks  at  a  more  early  period. 

The  Slavi*  dwelt  originally  on  the  banks  of  the  Bo¬ 
il*  Slavi7  ryfthenes,  now  the  Dnieper  or  Nieper.  They  were 
one  of  the  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  European  Savmatians  who  in 
tribes  of  the  gnL.jent  times  inhabited  an  immenfe  tradt  of  country, 
5arraauails’ bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Viftula,  now  the  Weifei; 

on  the  fouth  eaft  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Bofphoru3 
Cimmerius,  the  Pains  Moeotis,  and  the  Tanais  or  Don, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Alia. 

In  this  vaft  tra£l  of  country,  which  at  prefent  com¬ 
prehends  Poland,  Ruffin,  and  a  great  part  of  Tartary, 
there  dwelt  in  ancient  times  many  considerable  tribes. 
To  enumerate  thefe,  we  believe,  would  not  much  edity 
onr  readers :  we  ffiall  only  inform  them,  that  among 
thefe  Sarmatian  clans  were  the  Roxolani,  now  the 
Ruffians,  and  likewife  the  Slavi,  who  dwelt  near  the 
Boryftbenes,  as  was  obferved  above. 

The  Slavi  gradually  advanced  towards  the  Danube; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian  having  paffied  that  river, 
they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  that  part  of  Illyricum 
which  lies  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  and  is 
to  this  day  from  them  called  Sclavenia.  Thefe  barba¬ 
rians  by  degrees  over-ran  Dalmacia,  Liburnia,  the  we- 
ftein  parts  of  Macedonia,  Epirus;  and  on  the  eaft 
they  extended  their  quarters  all  along  to  the  weftern 
hmk  of  the  Danube,  where  that  river  falls  into  the 
Euxine.  In  all  thefe  countries,  the  Sclavonian  was 
deeply  impregnated  with  the  Greek,  which  was  a 
thing  of  courfe,  fince  the  barbarian  invaders  fettled  in 
thofe  regions,  and  mingled  with  the  aborigines,  wko 
fpoke  a  corrupt  dialed  of  that  language. 

The  Poles,  The  Poles  are  genuine  defendants  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  Sarmatae  (c),  and  confequently  fpeak  a  dialed  of 
their  language,  but  much  adulterated  with  Latin 
words,  in  confeqnence  of  the  attachment  the  Poland- 
cr6  have  long  profeffied  to  the  Roman  tongue. 

*a3  The  Silefians  and  Bohemians  have  corrupted  their 
andfianS’  dialeds  in  the  very  fame  manner.  In  thofe  countries, 
then,  we  are  not  to  fearch  for  the  genuine  remains  of 
the  ancient  Sarmatian. 
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The  modern  Ruffians,  formerly  the  Rhoxani  or  Sclavonian 
Roxolani,  are  the  pofterity  of  the  Sarmatse,  and  are  a  ^anguag,.. 
branch  of  the  Slavi  :  they  inhabit  a  part  of  the  eoun-  224 
try  which  that  people  poffieffied  before  they  fell  into  Ruffians, 
the  Roman  provinces;  they  fpeak  the  fame  language,  defcended 
and  wear  the  very  fame  drefs  ;  for,  on  the  hiftoricalg^™ 
p’llar  at  Conftantinople,  the  Sclavonians  are  dreffied 
like  the  Ruffian  boors.  If  then  the  Slavi  arc  Sarma- 
tse,  the  Ruffians  mull  of  courfe  be  the  defendants  of 
the  fame  people.  They  were  long  a  fequeftered 
people,  and  conf  quently  altogether  unconneded  with 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  They  were  ftrangets  to 
commerce,  inhofpitable  to  ftrangers,  tenacious  of  an¬ 
cient  ufages,  averfe  to  improvements  of  every  kind, 
wonderfully  proud  of  their  imaginary  importance  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  a  race  of  people  juft  one  degree  above  ab- 
folute  fa  vagi  fm.  A  people  of  this  charades  are,  for 
the  moil  part,  enemies  to  innovations ;  and  if  we  may^ 
believe  the  Ruffian  hiftorians,  no  nation  was  evermore 
averfe  to  innovations  than  the  one  in  queftion.  From 
the  ninth  century,  at  winch  era  they  embraced  Chri- 
flianity,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  moved  one  ftep 
forward  towards  civilization,  till  Peter  the  Great,  not 
a  century  ago,  in  confe quence  of  his  defpotic  autho¬ 
rity,  compelled  them  to  adopt  the  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  theii  more  polifhed  neighbours. 

We  may  then  conclude,  that  the  Ruffians  made  as 
little  change  in  their  language  during  that  period,  as 
they  did  in  their  drefs,  habits,  and  manner  of  living. 
Whatever  language  they  fpoke  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  fame  they  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th. 

They  were,  indeed,  according  to  Apptan  de  bel.  Milky 
rid.  once  conquered  by  Diophantns,  one  of  Mithri- 
dates’s  generals ;  but  that  conqueit  was  for  a  moment 
only  :  they  were  likewife  invaded,  and  their  country 
over-run,  by  the  great  Timor  or  Tamerlane;  but  this 
invafion  was  like  a  torrent  from  the  mountains,  which 
fpread s  devaftation  far  and  wide  while  it  rages,  but 
makes  little  alteration  on  the  face  of  the  country. 

We  find  likewife,  that  upon  fome  occafions  they 
made  incurfions  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  we  hear  of  no  permanent  fettlements  foimed 
by  them  in  thefe  quarters.  Upon  the  whole,  we  take 
the  Ruffians  to  have  been,  with  refpedt  to  their  lan¬ 
guage,  in  the  very  fame  predicament  with  the  High¬ 
landers  and  I  (landers  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  have  preferved  the  Celtic  dialedt 
pure  and  entire,  in  cenfequence  of  their  having  never 
mingled  with  foreigners.  .  . 

From  this  deduction  we  may  infer  two  things;  hrit,  ru£ 
that  the  Ruffian  language  is  the  genuine  Sclavonian  ;  fian  lan- 
and,  fecondly,  that  the  latter  is  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame,  with  the  ancient  Sarmatian.  vonic. 

In  the  Ruffian,  there  are  found  a  great  number  of 
words  refembling  the  old  Ample  roots  of  the  Greek 
both  in  found  and  fignification  ;  its  grammatical  ge¬ 
nius  is  nearly  the  fame ;  and  we  are  informed  by  the 
very  belt  authority,  that  there  is  in  this  language  a 
tranflation  of  Epidetus,  in  which  there  are  whole 
pages,  in  both  original  and  tranflation,  without  one 


(c)  This  appears  by  their  charafter,  their  laws,  their  manners,  their  form  of  government,  their  military  equk 
page,  their  impetuofity,  tlieir  ariftocratic  fplendor. 
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tingle  ft  ran fpofit  ion.  Monf.  Lcveque,  who  has  pub- 
lifhed  a  tranflation  of  a  hiftoryof  Ruin  a,  k  fo  entirely 
convinced  of  the  ft  rift  analogy  between  the  ancient 
Greek  and  the  modern  R«  tie,  thut  he  is  pofitive  that 
the  former  is  derived  from  the  latter.  Monf.  Freret, 
a  very  learned  French  academician,  is  clearly  of  the 
fame  opinion.  We  are,  however,  perfuaded  that 
this  opinion  is  ill  founded.  We  rather  imagine, 
that  thofe  coincidences  arife  from  the  relicks  of  the 
primitive  language  of  mankind  ;  veftiges  of  which,  wc 
believe,  are  to  be  found  almoft  in  every  tongue  now 
ex  i  fling. 

It  is,  however,  we  allow,  uncommonly  difficult  to 
render  a  reafon  for  the  fyntaxical  analogy  of  the  two 
languages,  without  admitting  the  truth  of  the  one  or 
the  other  hypothetic  We  have  examined  with  fome 
care  a  good  number  of  Ruffian  Vocables,  and  compa¬ 
red  them  with  Greek  ones  of  the  fame  fignification. 
We  have  not,  however,  found  fuch  a  refemblance  aa 
we  think  neceftary  to  fupport  the  potition  advanced 
above.  We  have  indeed  found  a  very  ftrong  refem¬ 
blance  between  the  former  and  many  oriental  words, 
efpecially  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  old  Perfian,  of 
which  we  coul  1  produce  fevcral  inthinces,  did  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  prefent  inquiry  admit  fnch  a  deviation. 
Every  body  knows  that  the  Sarmatas  were  divided 
into  two  gre  t  nations,  the  Afiatic  and  European  ;  the 
former  expended  very  far  eaftward,  behind  the  moun- 
tain  CaucTus,  the  northern  fhore  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  fo  forth.  Tbefe,  we  may  believe,  derived  their 
language  from  the  original  tongue  long  before  the 
Greek  language  exifted.  This,  in  comparifon  of  the 
Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Chaldean, 
&c.  was  hut  of  yefterday.  The  Greek,  moft  leafned 
men  are  now  convinced,  was  a  late  compofition  of 
many  different  dialers,  incorporated  with  the  jargon 
of  the  aboriginal  Ionim  or  Greeks.  The  Sarmatian, 
on  the  contrary,  was  the  tongue  of  a  great  and  popu¬ 
lous  nation,  civilized,  in  all  appearance,  long  before 
the  Greeks  began  to  emerge  from  a  ftate  of  favagifm. 
We  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  difpofed  to  allow,  ei- 
ther  that  the  Greek  is  derived  from  the  Ruffian^  or 
the  Ruffian  from  the  Greek.  We  believe  there  is 
juft  the  fame  reafon  for  this  conclufion,  that  the  Abbe 
Pezron  and  Monf.  Gebelin  pretend  to  have  difeovered, 
Jn  order  to  fupport  their  potition  that  the  Greek  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  re- 
femblance  among  the  oriental  languages,  of  which  we 
take  the  Sarmatian  to  have  been  one,  is  fo  palpable, 
that  any  perfon  of  a  moderate  capacity  who  is  per- 
fe<%  raafter  of  one,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
quiring  any  other.  If,  therefore,  the  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  the  Greek  and  Ruffian  fhould  adually  exift, 
we  think  this  circumftance  will  not  authenticate  the 
fuppofition,  that  either  of  the  two  is  derived  from  the 
other. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  our  readers  will  be 
pleafed  to  obferve,  that  we  all  along  fuppofe,  that  the 
Sclavonian,  of  which  we  think  the  Ruffian  is  the  moft 

?TernUinei  rcmain>  ,s  with  the  old  Sarmatian 

We  fhall  now  take  the  liberty  to  hazard  a  conjeaure’ 
with  refped  to  the  fyntaxical  coincidence  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  wah  the  Greek  ;  for  we  acknowledge  that  we 
are  not  fo  profoundly  verfed  in  the  Ruffian  dialeft  of 
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the  Sclavonian  as  to  pretend  to  pronounce  a  definitive  Sciaroni. 
fentence.  1  anguag, 

As  the  Ruffians  were  a  generation  of  favages,  there 
is  no  probability  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  letters  and  alphabetical  writing  till  they  acqui¬ 
red  that  art  by  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours.  It 
is  certain,  beyond  all  confcradiflion,  that  few  nations  217 
had  made  lefs  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts  than  that  0n£,n  °f 
under  confideration  :  and  we  think  there  is  little  ap- thf 
pearance  of  their  having  learned  this  art  prior  to  their dencebc^ 
converfion  to  Chriftianity.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  t ween  thb 
Slavi,  who  fettled  in  Dalmatia,  Illyria,  and  Liburnia,Wuage 
had  no  alphabetical  characters  till  they  were  furni(hedpnJ  the 
with  them  by  St  Jerome.  The  Servian  character,  which  rCC^* 
very  nearly  refembles  the  Greek,  was  invented  by  St 
Cyril ;  on  which  account  the  language  written  in  that 
character  is  denominated  Cfuurifizza.  Thefe  Scla¬ 
vonic  tribes  knew  nothing  of  alphabetic  writing  prior 
to  the  era  of  their  converfion.  The  Mcefian  Goths, 
were  in  the  fame  condition  till  their  Bifhop  Ulphilas 
fabricated  them  a  fet  of  letters. 

If  the  Slavi  and  Goths,  who  redded  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  not  learned 
alphabetical  writing  prior  to  the  era  of  their  converfion 
to  Chriftianity,  it  nuift  hold  a  fortiori, ,  that  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  who  lived  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  thofe  na¬ 
tions,  knew  nothing  of  this  ufeful  art  antecedent  to 
the  period  of  their  embracing  the  Chriftian  faith. 

The  Ruffians  pretend  that  they  were  converted  by 
St  Andrew  ;  but  this  is  known  to  be  a  fable.  Chri- 
flianity  was  firft  introduced  among  them  in  the  reign 
of  the  grand  Duke  Wolodimar,  who  marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  Grecian  emperor  Bafilius,  became  her 
convert  about  the  year  989.  About  this  period,  we 
imagine,  they  were  taught  the  knowledge  of  letters  by 
the  Grecian  miffionaries,  who  were  employed  in  teach-  * 
ing  them  the  elements  of  the  Chriftian  doCtrines.  Their 
alphabet  confifts  of  31  letters,  with  a  few  obfolete  ad¬ 
ditional  ones ;  and  thefe  chara&ers  referable  thofe  of 
the.  Greeks  fo  exadly,  that  there  can  be  no  donbt  of 
their  being  copied  from  them.  It  is  true,  the  fhape 
of  fome  has  been  foraewhat  altered,  and  a  few  barba¬ 
rian  ones  have  been  intermingled.  The  Ruffian  li¬ 
turgy,  every  body  knows,  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Greeks;  and  the  beft  fpecimen  of  the  old  Ruffian  is 
the  church  offices  for  Eafter,  in  the  very  words  of 
Chryfoftom,  who  is  called  by  his  name  ZlatouJiii9 
“golden-mouthed.”  The  power  of  the  clergy  in  Ruf- 
fia  vvas  exceffive;  and  no  doubt  their  influence  was  pro¬ 
portioned  to  their  power.  The  firft  race  of  clergy  in 
that  country  were  undoubtedly  Greeks.  We  know 
how  a&ive  and  induftrious  thofe  people  were  in  pro¬ 
pagating  their  language  as  well  as  their  religion.  The 
offices  of.  religion  might  be  at  firft  written  and  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Greek  tongue,  but  it  would  foon  be 
found  expedient  to  have  them  tranflated  into  Ruffian* 

The  perfoQs  employed  in  this  work  muft  have  been 
Greeks,  who  underftood  both  languages. 

As  it  is  confeftedly  impoffible  that  a  people  fo  dull 
and  uninventive  as  the  Ruffians  originally  were,  could 
ever  have  fabricated  a  language  fo  artificially  conftru&- 
ed  as  their  prefent  dialed  ;  and  as  it  is  obvious,  that, 
till  Chriftianity  was  introduced  among  them  by  the 
Greeks,  they  cbuld  have  no  correfpondcnce  with  that 
8  people—0 
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davonian  people — it  muft  appear  furprifing  by  what  means  their 
<ang«age.  language  came  to  be  fafhioned  fo  exadly  according  to 
the  Greek  model.  We  have  obferved  above,  that  the 
Ruffian  letters  mull  have  been  invented  and  introduced 
into  chat  country  by  the  Greek  mifiionaries.  We 
think  it  probable,  that  thofe  apoftles,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  taught  them  a  new  religion,  likewife  intro¬ 
duced  a  change  into  the  idiom  of  their  language.  The 
influence  of  thofe  ghoftly  teachers  over  a  nation  of  fa- 
vages  mull  have  been  almoft  boundlefs ;  the  force  of 
their  precepts  and  example  almoll  incontrollable.  If 
the  favage  converts  accepted  a  new  religion  from  the 
hands  of.thofe  Grecian  apoftles,  they  might  with  equal 
fubmiflion  adopt  improvements  in  their  language.  Such 
of  the  natives  as  were  admitted  to  the  facerdotal  func¬ 
tion  mud  have  learned  the  Greek  language,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  performing  the  offices  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  A  prediledion  for  that  language  would  be  the 
immediate  confequence.  Hence  the  natives,  who  had 
been  admitted  into  holy  orders,  would  co  operate  with 
their  Grecian  mailers  in  improving  the  dialed  of  the 
country  ;  which,  prior  to  the  period  above  mentioned, 
mu  ft  have  greatly  deviated  from  the  original  ftandard 
of  the  Sarmatian  tongue. 

Upon  this  occafion,  we  imagine  the  Greek  apoftles, 
in  conjundion  with  their  Ruffian  difciples,  reduced  the 
language  of  the  country  to  a  refemblance  with  the 
Greek  idiom.  They  retained  the  radical  vocables  as 
they  found  them  ;  but  by  a  variety  of  flexions,  conju¬ 
gations,  derivations,  compofitions,  and  other  modifica¬ 
tions,  transformed  them  into  the  Grecian  air  and  ap¬ 
parel.  They  mull  have  begun  with  the  offices  of  the 
church  ;  and  among  a  nation  of  favages  newly  con¬ 
verted,  the  language  of  the  new  religion  would  quickly 
obtain  a  very  extenfive  circulation.  When  the  Gre¬ 
cian  garniture  was  introduced  into  the  church,  the 
laity  would  in  procefs  of  time  affumc  a  fimilar  drefs. 
The  fabric  of  the  Grecian  declenfions,  conjugations, 
&c.  might  be  grafted  upon  Ruffian  flocks  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  radical  parts  of  the  language.  If  the  dia¬ 
led  in  queftion,  like  mofl  others  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
laboured  under  a  penury  of  vocables,  this  manoeuvre 
would  cor^ribute  exceedingly  to  fupply  that  defeA. 
By  this  expedient  the  Greek  language  itfelf  had  been 
enlarged  from  about  3CO  radical  terms  to  the  prodi- 

Igious  number  of  words  of  which  it  now  confifis. 

The  Latin  tongue  we  have  feen  above  in  its  original 
conftitution  differed  widely  from  the  Greek  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  thi3  incongruity,  the  improvers  of  the 
former  have  preffed  it  into  a  very  ftrid  agreement  with 
the  latter.  This,  we  think,  was  Hill  a  more  difficult 
talk ;  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  genius  of  the  Latin  dif¬ 
fers  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  Ruffian 
does  from  the  Greek.  We  know,  that  the  genius  of 
the  Gothic  tongue  and  thofe  of  all  its  defendants  are 
much  more  in  unifon  with  the  Greek  than  with  that  of 
the  Latin.  The  Spanifh,  Italian,  and  French,  have  cud¬ 
gelled  many  of  their  Gothic,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic 
verbs,  into  a  kind  of  conjugation,  imitating  or  rather 
aping  thofe  of  the  Latin.  The  Perfir.ns  have  formed 
moll  elegant  and  energetic  declenfions  and  conjuga¬ 
tions,  upon  inflexible  roots,  borrowed  from  the  Pahlavi 
and  Deri,  and  even  from  Tartar  originals. 

Upoa  the  grounds  above-men tfoned  we  have  taken 


the  liberty  to  hazard  the  following  conjectures,  which  Sclavonian 
we  cheerfully  fubmit  to  the  cognizance  of  our  more  ^au£ua^c* 
enlightened  readers.  v 

1.  That  the  Sarmatian  was  a  dialed  of  the  original 
language  of  mankind. 

2.  That  the  Sclavonian  was  a  dialed  of  the  Sarma¬ 
tian. 

3.  That  the  Ruffe  is  the  mofl  genuine  unfophiftica- 
ted  relick  ©f  the  Sclavonian  and  Sarmatian. 

4.  That  the  Ruffians  h:.d  no  alphabetic  charaders 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  introdudion  of  Chriftianity, 
that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

5.  T  hat  they  were  converted  by  Grecian  mifiionaries. 

6.  That  thofe  mifiionaries  copied  their  prefent  letters 
from  thofe  of  Greece  ;  and  in  conjundion  with  the 
more  enlightened  natives,  reduced  the  original  unim¬ 
proved  Ruffe  to  its  prefent  refemblance  to  the  Greek 
ftandard. 

The  Ruffian  language,  like  mofl  others,  contains 
eight  parts  of  fpeech,  noun,  pronoun,  See.  Its  nouns 
have  three  genders,  mafeuline,  feminine,  and  neuter;  it 
has  alfo  a  common  gender  for  nouns,  intimating  both 
fexes.  It  has  only  two  numbers,  fingular  and  plural. 

Its  cafes  are  feven,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accu- 
fative,  vocative,  inftrumental,  and  prepofitive.  Thefe 
cafes  are  not  formed  by  varying  the  termination,  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  generally  by  placing  a  vowel 
after  the  word,  as,  we  imagine,  was  the  original  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Greeks  (See  Greek  Sedion).  Thus  in 
Ruffe,  ruk ,  “  hand;”  nominative,  “  the  hand;” 

genitive,  “  of  the  hand,”  &c.  See  Les  Elem.  de 
la  Langue  Ruffe  par  Charpentier.  Nouns  fufeftantive  are  22 9 * 

reduced  to  four  declenfions,  and  adjedives  make  a  fifth.  Adje&ivcft*' 
Thefe  agree  with  their  fubflantives  in  cafe,  gender, 
and  number.  They  have  three  degrees  of  comparifon, 
as  is  common  in  other  languages;  the  pofitive,  compa¬ 
rative,  and  fuperlative.  The  comparative  is  formed 
from  the  feminine  of  the  nominative  fingular  of  the 
pofitive,  by  changing  a  into  /<?,  that  is,  ate  in  Englifh; 
the  fuperlative  is  made  by  prefixing  prey  before  the 
pofitive.  Thefe  rules  are  general ;  for  the  exceptions, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  Ruffian  grammar  above- 
mentioned. 

The  numeral  adjedives  in  Ruffe  have  three  genders 
like  the  reft,  and  are  declined  accordingly.  Their 
pronouns  have  nothing  peculiar,  and  are  divided  and 
arranged  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  languages. 

Verbs  in  the  Ruffian  language  are  comprehended  un-  230 
der  two  conjugations.  The  moods  are  only  three  ;  the  Verb3» 
indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the  infinitive  :  the  fub- 
jundive  is  formed  by  placing  a  particle  before  the  in¬ 
dicative.  Its  tenfes  are  eight  in  number;  the  prefent, 
the  imperfed,  the  preterite  fnnple,  the  preterite  com¬ 
pound,  the  pluperfed,  the  future  indeterminate,  the 
future  fimple,  the  future  compound.  The  verbs  have 
their  numbers  and  perfons  as  in  other  languages.  To 
enter  into  a  detail  of  their  manner  of  conjugating  their 
verbs  would  neither  be  confiftent  with  our  plan,  nor, 
we  are  perfuaded,  of  much  confequence  to  our  readers. 

Their  other  parts  of  fpeech  differ  nothing  from  thofe 
of  other  languages.  Their  fyntax  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  All  thefe  articles  mufl  be 
learned  from  a  grammar  of  the  language.  Whether 
there  is  any  grammar  of  the  Ruffian  language  compo- 

fed . 
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ICanV°inir”  ^  *.n  we  ^now  not  That  of  Monf’-  Char-  original  or  mother-languages,  and  which  Teem  to  fiave  Modern  ' 

<anguagc.  pCnt;er  {n  French,  printed  at  Peterfburgh  in  1768,  is  given  birth  to  all  that  are  now  fpoken  in  Europe,  Lat:Suages, 

the  only  one  we  have  feen,  and  which  appears  to  us  a  ri  hefe  are  the  Latin,  Celtic,  Gothic ,  and  Sclavonian.  It  - 

very  excellent  one.  We  could  wifh  to  be  able  to  gra-  will  not,  however,  be  imagined,  from  the  term  original  232 

given  to  thefe  languages,  that  we  believe  them  to  have  ,Pa'cnt  dja- 


tify  our  readers  with  a  more  authentic  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Sclavonian  language;  but  this  we  find 
impoflible,  in  confluence  of  the  want  of  memorials 
relating  to  the  ftate  of  the  ancient  Snrmatae.  To¬ 
wards  the  era  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  weftern  empire, 
the  nations  who  inhabited  the  countries  in  quellion 
were  fo  blended  and  confounded  with  each  other,  and 
with  Huns  and  other  Scythian  or  Tartar  emigrants, 
that  we  believe  the  moft  acute  antiquarian  would  find 
it  impoflible  to  inveftigate  their  refpedive  tongues,  or 
even  their  original  reiidcnce  or  extradion.  We  have 
feleded  the  Ruffe  as  the  moil  genuine  branch  of  the 
old  Sclavonian,  and  to  this  prediledion  we  were  de¬ 
termined  by  the  reafons  above  mentioned.  We  aie 
forry  that  we  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
idiom  of  the  Ruffian  language  as  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  thofe  of  the  eaft  ;  but  upon  fuch  a  com¬ 
panion,  we  are  perfuaded  that  the  radical  materials  of 
which  it  is  compofed  woqld  be  found  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  oriental  regions.  The  word  T/ar , 
for  example,  is  probably  the  Phoenician  and  Chaldean 
and  Chal-  Sar  or  Zar,  a  prince,  a  grandee.”  Diodorus  Sicu- 
dean  words  lus  calL  the  queen  of  the  Maffagetre,  v/ho,  according 
in  Ruffe.  tQ  Ctefias,  cut  off  Cyrus’s  head,  Zarina  ;  which  was 
not  many  years  ago  the  general  title  of  the  emprefs 
of  all  the  Ruffias.  Herodotus  calls  the  fame  piincefs 
Tomyris ,  which  is  the  very  name  of  the  famous  Timor 
cr  Tamur,  the  conqueror  of  Alia.  The  former  feerns 
to  have  been  the  title,  and  the  latter  the  proper  name, 
of  the  quecen  of  the  Maffagetas.  In  the  old  Perlian 
or  PaMavi,  the  word  Gard  fignifies  “  a  city;”  in  Ruf¬ 
fian,  Gorad  or  Grad  intimates  the  very  fame  idea  : 
hence  Conjlantinople  in  old  Ruffe  is  called  T far  grad 
or  Tfargorad.  Thefe  are  adduced  as  a  fpecimen 
only  ;  an  able  etymologift  might,  we  believe,  difeover 
a  great  number** 

The  Sclavonian  language  is  fpoken  in  Epirus,  the  R  , 

weftern  part  of  Macedonia,  in  Bofma,  Servia,  Buiga-  rp°  e^jan* . 

ria,  in  part  of  Thrace,  in  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  in  Poland,  2°*  TranfYIvam 

rsrwt  f-  m  ia  1?  nrlii  nn/1  1\/T.  m  1  ^  A  i'  _  _ L _  * .  • 
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come  down  to  us,  without  any  alteration,  from  the  rope 
confufion  of  tongues  :;t  the  building  of  die  tower  of  their  re- 
Babel.  We  have  repeatedly  declared  our  opinion,  thatfye&iveeff- 
there  ia  but  ope  truly  original  language,  from  which 
all  others  are  derivatives  varioufly  modified.  The  four 
languages  juil  mentioned  are  original  only  as  being  the 
immediate  parents  of  thofe  which  are  now  fpoken  in 
Europe. 

I.  From  the  Latin  came, 

1.  The  Portuguefe. 

2.  Spaniih. 

3.  French. 

4.  Italian. 

From  the  Celtic, 

5.  The  Erfe,  or  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot* 

«  land. 

6.  The  Welfli. 

7  The  Irifh. 

8.  Baffe- Bretagne. 

From  the  Gothic , 

9.  The  German. 

10.  The  Low  Saxon  or  Low  German. 

11.  The  Dutch. 

12.  The  Englifh  ;  in  which  aimoft  all  the  noun-fub- 

ftantives  are  German,  and  many  of  the  verba 
French,  Latin,  &c.  and  which  is  enriched  with 
the  fpoils  ot  all  other  languages. 

13.  The  Danifh. 

14.  The  Norwegian. 

15.  Swcdiih. 

16.  Icelandic. 

From  the  Sclavonian, 
i*j.  The  Po!onefe. 

18.  The  Lithuanian. 


Tranfylvanian. 

- ,  ...  t - -  ...  -  ...  ^  ciiiM-titi,  viuaua,  ill  x  uuuiu,  -»  j- 

Bohemia,  Ruifia,  and  Mingrelia  in  Alia,  whence  it  is  21‘  ™n,1“'  .  *  t 

frequently  ufed  in  the  feraglio  at  Conftantinople.  Many  22'  V16.  m°der”  VaTnrdal,a?.’  as  11  18  ft,1>  fPoken  ,fl  Lu 
- ..  _  in  1  -r  ,  ..  3  iatia,  rruliian  Vandalia,  &c. 

23.  The  Croatian. 


of  the  great  men  of  Turkey  underftand  it,  and  fre¬ 
quently  ufe  it;  and  moft  of  the  janizaries  having  been 
Rationed  in  garrifons  in  the  Turkiffi  frontiers  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  ufe  it  as  their  vulgar  tongue.  The  Hungarians, 
however,  and  the  natives  of  Wailachia,  fpeak  a  diffe¬ 
rent  language  :  and  this  language  bears  evident  fig- 
natures  of  the  Tartarian  dialed,  which  was  the  tongue 
of  the  original  Huns.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Sclavo¬ 
nian  is  bymuch  the  moft  extenfive  language  in  Europe, 
and  extends  far  into  Afta. 

Sect.  X.  Modern  Languages . 


24.  The  Ruffian  or  Mufcovite  ;  which,  as  we  have 

feen,  is  the  purefl  dialed  of  this  language. 

25.  The  language  of  the  Calmucs  and  Coffacs. 

26.  Thirty-two  different  dialeds  of  nations  who  inha¬ 

bit  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
and  who  are  defeended  from  the  Tartars  and  Hu- 
no-Scythians.  There  are  polyglott  tables  which 
contain  not  only  the  alphabets,  but  alfo  the  prin¬ 
cipal  diftind  cliaraders  of  all  thefe  language?. 


Afiutie 


11.  The  languages  at  prefen  t  generally  fpoken  in 
Alia  are, 

f  we  call  all  the  different  dialeds  of  the  various  27.  The  Turkifh  and  Tartarian,  with  their  different  an^ua<jes* 

nations  that  now  inhabit  the  known  earth,  languages,  dialeds. 

the  number  is  truly  great;  and  vain  would  be  his  am-  28.  The  Perfian.  Thefe  languages  are 

bition  who  fhould  attempt  to  learn  them,  though  but  29.  The  Georgian  or  Iberian.  rP?k£- ■  by  th*  Grc.A 
lmperfeftly.  We  will  begin  with  naming  the  prinei-  ,o.  The  Albanian  or  Circaffian.  Con' 

*aLof  them:  There  nre  four,  which  may  be  called  31.  The  Armenian.  J  fta  Jn^e 

32- 


PHILO 


i 


The  Daniftt  mifllonaries 
who  go  to  Tranquebar, 
print  books  at  Hall  in 
tliefe  languages. 


X« 

Modem'  32.  The  modern  Indian. 

Languages.  ^  The  Formofan. 

'  34.  The  Indoftanic. 

35.  The  Malabarian. 

3 6.  The  Warugian. 

37.  The  Talmulic  or  Damulic.. 

38.  The  modern  Arabic. 

39.  The  Tangufian. 

40.  The  Mungalic. 

41.  The  language  of  the  Nigarian  or  Akar  Niga- 

ri?n. 

42.  The  Grufinic  or  Grufinian. 

43.  The  Chinefe. 

44.  The  Japonefc. 

We  have  enumerated  here  thofe  Afiatic  languages 
only  of  which  we  have  fome  knowledge  in  Europe, 
and  even  alphabets,  grammars,  or  other  books  that 
can  give  us  information  concerning  them.  There  are 
doubtlefs  other  tongues  and  diale&s  in  thofe  vaft  re¬ 
gions  and  adjacent  iflands  ;  but  of  thefe  we  are  not 
334  able  to  give  any  account. 

African  III.  The  principal  languages  of  Africa  are, 

language.  ^  The  modern  Egyptian. 

46.  The  Fetuitic,  or  the  language  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fetu. . 

47.  The  Moroccan  ;  and, 

48.  The  jargons  of  thofe  favage  nations  who  inhabit 
the  defert  and  burning  regions.  The  people  on 
the  coaft  of  Barbary  fpeak  a  corrupt  dialed  of 
the  Arabic.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Chilhic 
language,  otherwife  called  Tamazeght ;  the  Ne- 
gritian,  and  that  of  Guinea;  the  Abyffinian;  and 

235  the  language  of  the  Hottentots. 

American  .  IV.  The  languages  of  the  American  nations  are  blit 
languages.  Httle  known  in  Europe.  Every  one  of  thefe,  though 
diftant  but  a  few  days  journey  from  each  other,  have 
their  particular  language  or  rather  jargon.  The  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians^  feem  to  be  the 
moft  regular  and  polifhed.  There  is  alfo  one  called 
Poconchi  or  Pocomana ,  that  is  ufed  in  the  bay  of  Hon^ 
duras  and  toward  Guntimal,  the  words  and  rules  of 
which  are  moft  known  to  us.  The  languages  of 
North  America  are  in  general  the  Algonhic,  Apala- 
chian,  Mohogic,  Savanahamic,  Virginic,  and  Mexi- ' 
can:  and  in  South  America,  the  Peruvian,  Caribic, 
the  language  of  Chili,  the  Cairic,  the  Tucumanian,  and 
336  the  languages  ufed  in  Paraguay,  Brafil,  and  Guiana. 
General  re-  V.  We  have  already  faid,  that  it  would  be  a 
va*n  anc*  undertaking  for  a  man  of  letters  to 

'  n  attempt  the  ftudy  of  all  thefe  languages,  and  to  make 

his  head  an  univerfal  di&ionary  ;  but  it  would  be  ftill 
more  abfurd  in  us  to  attempt  the  analyfis  of  them 
in  this  place  :  fome  general  refle&ions  therefore 
muft  here  fufftce.  Among  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  the  French  feems  to  merit  great  atten¬ 
tion  ;  as  it  is  elegant  and  pleafing  in  itfelf ;  a3  it  is 
become  fo  general,  that  with  it  we  may  travel  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  without  fcarce  having 
any  occafion  for  an  interpreter ;  and  as  in  it  are  to  be 
found  excellent  works  of  every  kind,  both  in  verfe  and 
profe,  ufeful  and  agreeable.  There  are,  befides,  gram¬ 
mars  and  di&ionaries  of  this  language  which  give  us 
every  information  concerning  it,  and  very  able  mailers 
Vo l.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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who  teach  it  ;  efpecjalljr  fuch  as  Come  from  thofe  parts  Modem 
ot  r ranee  where  it  is  fpoken  correctly;  for  with  all  i cs  l,anKuages. 
advantages,  the  French  language  has  this  inconve-L 
mence,  that  it  is  pronounped  fcarce  anywhere  purely 
but  at  Pans  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The 
language  of  the  court,  of  the  great  world,  and  of  men 
of  letters,  is  moreover  very  different  from  that  of  the 
common  people;  and  the  French  tongue,  in  general, 
is  iubject  to  great  alteration  and  novelty.  What  pity 
it  is,  that  the  ftyle  of  the  great  Corneille,  and  that  of 
Moliere,  mould  already  begin  to  be  obfolete,  and  that 
it  will  be  but  a  little  time  before  the  inimitable  chefs 
d’ceuvres  of  thofe  men  of  fublime  genius  will  be  no 
longer  feen  on  the  ftage  !  The  moft  modern  ftyle  of 
the  French,  moreover,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  beft. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  too  much  concifenefs, 
the  epigrammatic  point,  the  antithefis,  the  paradox, 
the  fententious  expreffion,  See.  diminilh  its  force  ;  and 
that,  by  becoming  more  polifhed  and  refined,  it  lofes 
much  of  its  energy. 

t  VI.  The  German  and  Italian  languages  merit  like* 
wife  a  particular  application  ;  as  does  the  Engliih, 
perhaps  above  all,  for  its  many  and  great  excellencies 
(See  Language).  Authors  of  great  ability  daily  la¬ 
bour  in  improving  them ;  and  what  language  would 
not  become  excellent,  were  men  of  exalted  talents  to 
make  conftant  ufe  of  it  in  their  works  ?  If  we  had 
in  Iroquois  books  like  thofe  which  we  have  in  Engliih, 

Italian,  French,  and  German,  Ihould  we  not  be  tempted 
to  learn  that  language?  How  glad  ihould  we  be  to  un- 
derftand  the  Spanilh  tongue,  though  it  were  only  to 
read  the  Araucana  of  Don  Alonzo  D’Ercilia,  Don 
Quixote,  fome  dramatic  pieces,  and  a  fmall  number 
of  other  Spanilh  works,  in  the  original  5  or  the  poem 
of  Camoens  in  Portuguefe. 

VII.  The  other  languages  of  Europe  have  each 
their  beauties  and  excellencies.  But  the  greateft  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  all  living  languages  conftantly  confifts  in  the 
pronunciation,  which  it  is  fcarce  pofiible  for  any  one 
to  attain  unlefs  he  be  born  or  educated  in  the  country 
where  it  is  fpoken  :  and  this  is  the  only  article  for 
which  a  mafter  is  necefiary,  as  it  cannot  be  learned  but 
by  teaching  or  by  convention :  all  the  reft  mny  be 
acquired  by  a  good  grammar  and  other  books.  In  all 
languages  whatever,  the  poetic  ftyle  is  more  difficult 
than  the  profaic  :  in  .every  language  we  fhould  endea¬ 
vour  to  enrich  our  memories  with  great  ftore  of  words 
( copta  verborumj,  and  to  have  them  ready  to  produce  on 
all  occafions  :  in  all  languages  it  is  difficult  to  extend 
our  knowledge  fo  far  as  to‘  be  able  to  form  a  critical 
judgment  of  them.  All  living  languagesare  pronoun¬ 
ced  rapidly,  and  without  dwelling  on  the  long  fyllables 
(which  the  grammarians  call  moram);  almoft  all  of 
them  have  articles  which  diftinguiffi  the  genders. 

VIII.  Thofe  languages  that  are  derived  from  the 
Latin  have  this  further  advantage,  that  they  adopt 
without  reftraint,  and  without  offending  the  ear,  La¬ 
tin  and  Greek  words  and  expreffions,  and  which  by 
the  aid  of  a  new  termination  appear  to  be  natives  of 
the  language.  This  privilege  is  forbidden  the  Germans, 
who  in  their  beft  tranflations  dare  not  ufe  any  foreign 
word,  unlefs  it  be  fome  technical  term  in  cafe  of  great 
neceffity. 

4  C 
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PHILOMATHES,  a  lover  of  learning  or  fcience. 

PHILOMELA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  filter  to  Procne, 
who  had  married  Tereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  fe- 
parated  from  Philomela,  to  whom  fhe  was  much  at¬ 
tache  I,  fpent  her  time  in  great  melancholy  till  ihe 
prevailed  upon  her  hufband  to  go  to  Athens  and  bring 
her  filter  to  Thrace.  Tereus  obeyed  ;  but  he  ha  1  no 
founer  obt  ined  Pandion’s  permiflion  to ' conduct  Phi¬ 
lomela  to  Thrace,  than  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
refolved  to  gratify  his  pafuon.  He  riifoiiffed  the 
guards  whom  the  fufpicions  of  Pandion  had  appointed 
to  watch  him  ;  offered  violence  to  Philomela  ;  and 
afterwards  cut  out  her  tongue,  that  Ihe  might  not  dif- 
cover  his  barbarity,  and  the  indignities  fhe  had  fuffer- 
ed.  He  confined  her  in  a  lonely  caftle :  and  having 
taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  a  difeovery,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Thrace,  and  told  Frocne  that  Philomela  had 
,  died  by  the  way,  and  that  he  had  paid  the  Iaft  offices 
to  her  remains.  At  this  fad  intelligence  Procne  put 
on  mourning  for  the  lofs  of  Philomela  ;  but  a  year  had 
fcarcely  elapfed  before  fhe  was  fecretly  informed  that 
her  filter  was  not  dead.  Philomel  ,  in  her  captivity, 
deferred  or  a  piece  of  tapeitry  her  misfortunes  and 
the  brutality  of  Tereus,  and  privately  conveyed  it  to 
Procne.  She  was  going  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  when  fhe  received  it,  but  fhe  difguifed  her 
resentment ;  and  as  during  thofe  feftivals  fhe  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  rove  about  the  country,  fhe  rnftcned  to  de¬ 
liver  her  filler  Philomela  from  her  confinement,  and 
concerted  with  her  on  the  beft  meafures  of  punching 
the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She  murdered  her  fon  Itylus, 
then  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  ferved  him  up  as 


food  before  her  hufband  during  the  feftival  Tereul  A  C  '  ,  l°  the  *-e-eftabIifhin^ 

“  M?  »'  !"•  "PA  »«  f«  ItylusTbiit  te  S' Uf  :??  ^*4 


in  the  mid  ft  of  Ills  repaid,  called  for  Itylus;  but  Procne 
immediately  informed  him  that  he  was  then  feartmg  on 
his  fleih,  when  Philomela,  by  throwing  on  the  table 
the  head  of  Itvlus,  convinced  the  monarch  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  feene.  He  drew  his  fword  to  punilh 
rrocne  and  Philomela  ;  but  as  he  was  going  to  flab 
them  to  the  heart,  he  was  changed  into  a  hoopoe, 
Philomela  into  a  nightingale,  Procne  into  a  fwallow, 
and  Itylus  into  a  pheafant.  This  tragedy  happened 
at  Daubs  in  Phocis ;  but  Paufanias  and  Strabo,  who 
mention  the  whole  of  the  itory,  are  filent  about  the 
transformation  ;  and  the  former  ohferves,  th  t  Tereus 
after  this  bloody  repaid,  fled  to  Megara,  where  he  laid 
violent  hands  on  h.mfelf.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
railed  a  monument  to  his  memory,  where  they  offered 
yearly  facnfices,  and  placed  final!  pebbles  inftead  of 
barley.  It  was  on  this  monument  that  the  birds  called 
hoopoes  were  firft  feen  ;  hence  the  fable  of  his  meta 
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arms.  He  was  nobly  educated  by  Caffander  of  Man- 
tinea  ;  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  uncommon  abili- 
ties.  He  was  no  fooner  able  to  bear  arms  than  he  en- 
tered  among  the  troops  which  the  city  of  Megalopolis 
fent  to  m:  ke  incurhons  into  Laconia,  and  in  thefe  in- 
•roads  never  failed  to  give  fome  remarkable  inftanee  of 
his  prudence  an  1  valour.  When  vhere  were  no  troops 
in  the  field,  he  ufed  to  employ  his  leifure  time  in 
hunting  and  fuch  other  manly  exercifes.  When 
Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta  attacked  Megalopolis, 
Phdopccmen  displayed  much  courage  and  greatnefs 
of  foul.  He  fignalized  himfelf  no  lefs  fome  time 
after,  ,n  the  1  attic  of  Sellafia,  where  Antigonu. 
gamed  a  complete  viftory  over  Cleomenes.  Antigo- 
nus,  who  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  prudent  and 
intrepid  behaviour,  made  very  advantageous  offers  to 
gain  him  over  to  his  interefl ;  but  he  rejefted  them, 
having  an  utter  averfion  to  a  court  life,  which  he  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  a  flave,  Lying,  that  a  courtier  was 
but  a  flave  of  a  better  condition.  As  he  could  not 
five  t  ie  and  mafiive,  he  went  to  the  ifle  of  Crete 
which  was  then  engaged  in  war,  and  ferved  there  as  a 
volunteer  till  he  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
military  art;  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  were  in 
thole  days  accounted  excellent  warriArs,  being  fcarce 
ever  at  peace  among  themfelves.  Philopcemen,  having 
ltrved  fome  years  among  the  troops  of  that  ifland,  re¬ 
turned  home,  an  1  was  upon  his  arrival  appointed  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  horfe  ;  in  which  command  he  behaved  fo 
well,  that  the  Achaean  horfe,  heretofore  of  no  reputa¬ 
tion,  became  in  a  fhort  time  famous  all  over  Greece 
He  was  foot,  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  Acharan 
forces,  when  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  re-efdablifhing 


Phi’opa, 

men. 


1  •  r  1  '  r  LHC  repunuc. 

Which  he  found  in  a  very  low  condition,  and  univer- 
fally  defpifed  by  their  neighbours.  Aratus,  indeed, 
was  the  firft  diet  raifed  the  Achtean  frate  to  that  pitch 
of  power  and  glory  to  which  it  arrived  ;  hut  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  enterprifes  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  his 
courage  and  intrepidity  as  to  his  prudence  and  poll- 
tics.  As  he  depended  on  the  friendfhip  of  foreign 
princes,  and  their  powerful  fuccours,  lie  neglefied  the 
military  difciphne  at  home  ;  but  the  inftant  Philo- 
pcemeu  was  created  pnetor,  or  commander  in  chief, 
he  roufed  the  courage  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  to 
put  them  into  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves  with¬ 
out  the  affiftance  of  foreign  allies.  With  this  view  he 
made  great  improvements  in  the  A'chaan  difciphne  ; 
changing  the  manner  of  their  exercife  and  their  arms 
which  were  both  very  defective.  He  had  thus,  for 
the  fpace  of  eight  months,  exercifed  his  troops  even? 
morphofis.  Procne  and  tirourt  «'  Za"S  ‘t™  aU  the  m°tions  and  evolu- 

ccfs  of  grief  and  melancholy  ;  and  as  the  nightingale’s  °m‘Dg  ^  £°  manage  with  dexterity 

and  the  fwallow’s  voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive*  and  nidi,  ’A DeW8  T8  ,brou8ht  him  ‘Hat  Macha. 
mournful,  the  poets  have  em'iellifhed  thefable'hy  fun.  J’-8  T  a'T^’u  the  head  of  a  "Serous  army^ 

po  ing  that  the  two  unfortunate  filters  were  changed  to  TT  tU  a'a"  W3S  8*ad  l^ls  °PPortunity 
*oto  birds  W"e  Chan^td  t0,,rf  how troops  had  profited  by  his  difciphne; 

PHILONIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomni.  and  achingly  taking  the  field,  met  the  enemy  in 
•eroL8  an°dyne  opiate,  taking  its  name  from  Philo  the  Pi  '1  Cm  l  Mantinea,  where  a  battle  was  fought. 
..  .  rr  •  inpnTrrr-  ™  Philopcemen,  having  killed  Machanidas  with  his  own 

t'flTnT  ,  PHI.L°PCEMEN,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  A  ™k’  ,  °ft  hl\head’  and  carried  !t  from  rank  to 
£ vol4  Tj!"  !ea*ge»  horn  in  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Ar  h'8  T  a°ri°U8  Ach*  >"*  who  con- 

cadia,  in  Peloponnefus ;  and  Vnm  I  *a  r  t,nu^d  the  purfuit,  with  efreat  fliuehtcr  and  inrrp 

“  * - — *  -  Ms 
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Fhuoj**.  on  this  occafion  above  8000  men,  of  which  4000  were 
men.  ^ijjed  on  the  fpot,  and  as  many  taken  prifoncr?.  The 
i0f9  Qf  the  Acbteans  was  very  mconfiderable,  and  thofe 
that  fell  were  moftly  mercenaries.  This  happened 
about  the  year  before  Chrift  204. 

But  what  moft  of  all  raifed  the  fame  and  reputation 
of  Philopcemen  was  his  joining  the  powerful  city  of 
Lacedaemon  to  the  Achaean  commonwealth  ;  by  which 
means  the  Achasans  came  to  cclipfc  all  the  other  hates 
of  Greece.  This  memorable  event  happened  in  the 
year  191.  In  this  tranfa&ion  we  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  one  circnmftance,  which,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
fleds  greater  luftre  on  Philopcemen  than  all  his  warlike 
exploits.  The  Lacedaemonians,  overjoyed  to  fee  them- 
felves  delivered  from  the  oppreflions  they  had  long 
groaned  under,  ordered  the  palace  and  furniture  of 
Nabis  to  le  fold  ;  and  the  fum  accruing  from  thence, 
to  the  amount  of  120  talents,  to  be  prefeuted  to  Phi¬ 
lopcemen,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude.  Deputies 
therefore  were  to  be  appointed,  who  Ihonld  carry  the 
money,  and  defire  Philopcemen,  in  the  name  of  the  fe¬ 
rrate,  to  accept  of  tile  preient.  On  this  occafion  it  was 
that  the  virtue  of  the  generous  Achaean  appeared  in 
its  greateft  Inlire  ;  lor  fo  great  was  the  opinion  which 
the  Spartms  bad  of  his  probity  and  diiimereftcdnefs, 
that  no  one  could  Le  found  who  would  take  upon  him 
to  offer  the  preient :  ftruck  with  veneration,  and  fear 
of  dlfpleafing  him,  they  all  l  egged  to  be  excufed.  At 
laft  they  obliged,  by  a  public  decree,  one  Timolaus, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  gueft,  to  go  to  Megalopolis, 
wheie  Philopcemen  lived,  arid  offer  him  this  tellimony 
of  their  regard.  Timolaus,  with  great  reludtance,  fet 
out  for  Megalopolis,  where  he  was  kindiy  received  and 
entertained  by  Philoccen  en.  Plere  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ohferving  the  llii&rsefs  of  his  whole  conduct, 
the  greatnefs  of  h  8  mind,  the  frugality  of  his  life,  and 
the  regularity  of  his  manners;  which  llruck  him  with 
fuch  awe,  that  be  did  not  dare  once  to  mention  the 
preient  he  wa-  come  to  offer  ;  infomueh  that,  giving 
fome  other  pretence  to  his  journey,  he  returned  home 
with  the  money.  The  Lacedaemonian*  fent  him  again; 
but  he  could  no  more  prev.il  upon  himfelf  now  than 
the  fir  id  time  to  mention  the  true  caufe  of  his  journey. 
At  hid,  gping  a  third  time,  he  ventured,  with  the  ut- 
tnoft  reluctance,  to  acquaint  Philopcemen  with  the 
offer  he  had  to  make  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians.  Philopcemen  heard  him  with  great  calmnefs  ; 
[  ut  the  inlbr.t  he  had  done  fpeaking,  he  fet  out  with 
him  for  Sparta,  where,  after  having  acknowledged  his 
obligation  to  the  Spartans,  he  advifed  them  to  lay  out 
.their  money  in  reforming  or  purchafing  thofe  mifereants 
who  divided  the  citizens,  and  fet  them  at  variance  by 
means  of  their  feditioin  difeourfes ;  to  the  end  that, 
being  paid  for  then  filencc,  they  might  not  occafion 
fo  many  diffractions  in  the  government  :  u  for  it  is 
much  more  advifil  le  (fud  he)  to  ftop  an  enemy  s 
month  than  a  friend’s  ;  as  for  me,  1  fh  .11  always  be 
your  friend,  and  you  fhall  reap  the  benefit  of  my 
friendlhip  without  expence.,>  Such  was  the  difintereft- 
tdntfs  of  this  noble  Acbcean ! 

About  two  years  after  this  the  city  of  MefTene 
withdrew  itfeif  from  the  Achaean  league.  Pirilopce- 
men  attacked  them ;  tut  was  wounded,  taken  prifoncr, 
and  poifoned  by  the  magiitrates.  Thus  died  one  of 


the  greateft  heroes  that  Greece  or  any  other  country  Phih.fr- 
ever  produced.  He  was  no  way  inferior  in  valour,  P^C1> 
military  knowledge,  and  virtue,  to  any  of  the  boafted 
heroes  of  Rome.  Had  Acnaia  been  nearer  to  an  stone! 
equality  with  Rome,  he  would  have  preferved  his  ■■ 
country  from  the  yoke  which  the  Roman  republic 
forced  it  to  bear.  Both  the  Gieek  and  Roman  wri¬ 
ters  put  him  upon  the  level  with  Hannibal  and  Scipio, 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  happened  to  die  the 
fame  year.  They  allow  him  co  have  been  not  only 
one  of  the  greateft  commanders,  but  alfo  one  of  the 
greateft  flatefmen  of  his  age.  To  his  valour  and  pru¬ 
dence  Achaia  owed  her  glory,  which  upon  his  death 
began  to  decline,  there  being  none  after  him  in  that 
republic  able  to  oppofe  her  enemies  with  the  like 
fteadinefs  and  prudence  :  whence  Philopoemen  was 
called  tne  hft  ol  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  afterwards 
ft}  led  the  laft  of  the  Romans. 

PHILOSOPHER,  a  perfon  verfed  in  philofophy; 
or  one  who  makes  prefeftion  of,  or  applies  himfelf  to, 
the  ftudy  of  nature  and  morality. 

Philosofh&k’s  Stone ,  the  greateft  objedt  of  alchemy, 
is  a  long  fought  for  preparation,  which,  when  found, 
is  to  convert  all  the  true  mercurial  p  irt  of  metal  into 
pure  gold,  better  than  any  that  is  dug  out  of  mines  or 
perfected  by  the  refiner’s  art. 

Some  Greek  writers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu¬ 
ries  ipenk  of  this  art  as  being  then  known;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  learning 
of  the  Eaft  had  been  brought  hither  by  the  Arabians, 
the  fame  pretentions  began  to  fpread  through  Europe. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  this  art,  called  alchemy ,  was  of  E- 
gyptian  origin  ;  and  that,  wnen  the  ancient  Greek 
philofophers  travelled  into  Egypt,  they  brought  back 
fome  ot  the  allegoric  language  of  this  Egypti  m  art,  ill 
nnderftood,  which  afterwards  psffed  into  their  mytho¬ 
logy.  Alchemy  was  the  earlieft  branch  of  chemiftry, 
considered  as  a  philofophical  feien  e  :  in  the  other 
parts  of  chemical  knowledge,  fads  preceded  reafoning 
or  fpeculation  ;  but  alchemy  was  originally  fpeculative. 

See  Transmutation. 

The  alchemifts  funpofed  the  general  principals  of 
metal*  to  be  chiefly  two  fubftances,  which  they  called 
mercury  and  fulphur  ;  they  apprehended  alfo,  that  the 
pure  mercmial,  fulphureou?,  or  other  principles  of 
which  they  imagined  gold  to  be  compofed,  were  con¬ 
tained  feparateiy  in  other  bodies  :  and  thefe  principles, 
therefore,  they  endeavoured  to  colled,  and  to  concodt 
and  incorporate  by  long  digeftions  ;  and  by  thus  con¬ 
joining  the  principles  of  gold,  if  they  could  be  fo  pro¬ 
cured  and  conjoined,  it  might  be  expended  that  gold 
would  be  pioduced.  But  the  alchemifts  pretend  to  a 
prodndl  of  a  higher  order,  called  the  elixir ,  the  medicine 
Jor  metals ,  the  lindure,  the philofopher' s Jlone ;  which,  by 
being  projected  on  a  large  quantity  of  my  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  metals  in  fufion,  thould  change  them  into  fine 
gold  ;  which  being  laid  on  a  pi  te  of  filvcr,  copper,  or 
iron,  and  moderately  heated,  fhould  link  into  the  me¬ 
tal  end  change  into  gold  all  the  parts  to  which  it  was 
applied  ;  which,  on  being  properly  heated  with  pure 
gold,  fhould  change  the  gold  into  a  fubftsnce  of  the 
fame  nature  and  virtue  with  itfelf,  fo  as  thus  to  be 
fufceptible  of  perpetual  multiplication  ;  and  which,  by 
continued  codtion,  fhould  have  its  power  more  ani 
4  C  2  more 
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more  exalted,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  tranfmute  greater 
and  greater  quantities  of  the  inferior  metals,  according 
j  to  its  different  degrees  of  perfection. 

Alchemifh  have  attempted  to  arrive  at  the  making 
of  gold  by  three  methods :  the  firft  by  feparation ;  for 
every  metal  yet  known,  it  is  affirmed,  contains  fome 
quantity  of  gold ;  only,  in  moll,  the  quantity  is  fo 
little  as  not  to  defray  the  expence  of  getting  it  out. 

The  fecond  is  by  maturation  ;  ,for  the  alchcmifts 
think  mercury  is  the  bafis  and  matter  of  all  metals ; 
that  qnickfilver  purged  from  all  heterogeneous  bodies 
would  be  much  heavier,  denfer,  and.  Ampler,  than  the 
native  quickfilver ;  and  that  by  fubtilizing,  purifying, 
and  digefting  it  with  much  labour,  and  long  operations, 
it  is  poffible  to  convert  it  into  pure  gold. 

This  method  is  only  for  mercury.  With  refpeCt  to 
the  other  metals,  it  is  ineffectual,  r.  Becaufe  their 
matter  is  not  pure  mercury,  but  has  other  heteroge¬ 
neous  bodies -adhering  to  it;  and,  2.  Becaufe  the  di- 
geftion,  whereby  mercury  is  turned  into  gold,  would 
not  fucceed  in  other  metals,  becaufe  they  had  not  been 
long  enough  in  the  mines. 

Weight  is  the  inimitable  character  of  gold,  &c.  Now 
mercury,  they  fay,  has  always  fome  impurities  in  it,  and 
fchefe  are  lighter  than  mercury.  Could  they  be  purged 
away,  which  they  think  is  not  impoffible,  mercury  would 
be  as  heavy  as  gold  ;  and  what  is  as  heavy  as  gold  is 
gold,  or  at  lealt  might  very  eafily  be  made  gold. 

The  third  method  is  by  tranfmutation,  or  by  turnino* 
all  metals  readily  into  pure  gold,  by  melting  them  in 
the  fire,  and  calling  a  little  quantity  of  a  certain  pre¬ 
paration  into  the  fufed  matter  ;  upon  which  the  feces 
retire,  are  volatilized  and  burnt,  and  carried  off,  and 
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converted  it  into  mercury;  and  if  you  farther  purify 
this  mercury  to  the  proper  ftandard,  you  will  have 
gold  ;  provided  yqu  have  but  a  fulphur  with  which  to 
fix  and  coagulate  it.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  ' 
opinion  of  the  philofopher’6  ftone  ;  whicli  the  alche- 
mifts  contend  to  be  a  mod  fubtile,  fixed,  concentrated 
fire,  which,  as  foon  as  it  melts  with  any  metal,  does 
by  a  magnetic  virtue,  immediately  unite  itfelf  to  the 
mercurial  body  of  the  metal,  volatilize  and  cleanfe  off 
all  that  is  impure  therein,  and  Jeave  nothing  but  3 
mafs  of  pure  gold.  Many  frauds  and  artifices  have 
unqueftionably  been  praftifed  in  this  operation,  and 
there  might  be  political  reafons  why  princes  and  others 
mould  encourage  thofe  who  pretended  to  a  power  of 
furm  flung  this  inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth  ;  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  cenfure  as  impoftora  all  thofe  who 
have  declared  themfelves  convinced,  from  their  own 
experiments,  of  the  tranfmutability  of  bafe  metals  in. 
to  gold.  There  are  ftroiig  reafons,  however,  to  be- 
Iieye  that  the  authors  have  been  deceived  themfelves  by 
fallacious  appearances.  Mr  Boyle  gives  an  account  of 
a  procefs  by  which  he  imagines  part  of  the  fubftance 
ot  gold  to  have  been  tranfmuted  into  filver.  He  alfo 
relates  a  very  extraordinary  experiment,  under  the  title 
of  the  degradation  of  gold  by  an  anti-elixir,  which 
was  pubhihed  in  his  own  life-time,  and  fince  reprinted 
‘n  *739*  Hence  many  have  been  led  to  conclude  in 
favour  of  the  alchemical  do&rine  of  the  tranfmutability 
of  metals.  See  an  account  of  this  experiment,  with 
remarks  upon  it  by  Dr  Lewis,  in  his  Commerce  of  Arts . 
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feft.  12.  p.  297,  See, 

The  opinion  (fays  Holt)  that  one  metallic  or  Charalt,,, 

the  reft  of  the  mafs  is  turned  into 'nure'^nld  Vw  fubfta"«  “I'ght be  changed  into  another, »/«-  Ki„& 

which  works  this  change in the ^  meta  sk  tlleLhe  1?™'  *  77'™  7*"  of  Henry  VI.  of 

-  ~  metals  is  called  the  England)  propagated  by  certain  chemifts,  whofe  ob-  f  E^land- 

fervations  on  the  furprifing  effefts  and  alterations  pro- 
duced  in  certain  fubftances  by  the  force  of  heat  carried 
their  imaginations  beyond  what  found  judgment  might 
warrant..  The  firft  inftance  of  which  on  record  is 
in  vol.  xi.  p.  68.  of  the  Ftedera ;  wherein  Henry  VI 
grants  a  licence  to  John  Cobbe,  freely  to  work  in  me¬ 
tals;  he  having,  by  philofophical  art,  found  out  a  me- 
and  fil  tran8kmnS  lmpcrfe<a  metals  into  perfect  gold 

“  This  pretended  fecret,  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  the  philofopher's  Jlone  or  powder ,  was  encou¬ 
raged  by  four  licences,  granted  to  different  projeaors- 
during  this  reign,  and  at  fundry  times  after,  during 
this  century  particularly,  and  in  fucceeding  times,  all 
over  Europe.  The  frenzy  has  not  entirely  ceafed 
even  10  this  day,  although  it  meets  with  neither  pub¬ 
lic  encouragement  nor  countenance  from  men  of  fober 
reafon  ;  the  projectors  having  yet  found  nothing  from 
their  airy  fchemes  in  this  mode  of  fearch  but  certain 
ruin  to  their  property.’* 

The  fame  author,  when  fpeaking  of  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom, 'and  the  wonderful  increafe  and  riches 
of  commercial  cities,  fpeaks  thus:  “  This  is  the  true 
philofopher.s  ftone,  fo  much  fought  after  in  former 
ages,  the  difeovery  of  which  has  been  referved  to  ge- 
mus,  when  ftudying  to  improve  the  mechanic  arts, 
rlence  a  pound  of  raw  materials  is  converted  into  fluffs 
ot  fifty  times  its  original  value.  And  the  metals  too 
are  not,  indeed,  tranfmuted  into  gold— tbeyare  more : 

for 


philofopher’s  Jlone.  See  Transmutation. 

hether  this  third  method  be  poffible  or  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  fay.  We  have  fo  many  teftimonies  of  it 
from  p«rfons  who  on  all  other  occafions  fpeak  truth 
that  it  is  hard  to  fay  they  are  guilty  of  dire*  falfe- 
hood,  even  when  they  fay  that  they  have  been  matters 
of  the  fecret.  We  are  told,  that  it  is  only  doing  that 
jy  art  which  nature  does  in  many  years  and  ages. 
For  as  lead  and  gold  differ  but  little  in  weight,  there- 
fore  there  is  not  much  in  lead  befide  mercury  and 
gold.  Now,  if  we  had  any  body  which  would  fo  agi¬ 
tate  all  the  parts  of  lead  as  to  burn  all  that  is  not  mer- 
cury  therein,  and  had  alfo  fome  fulphur  to  fix  the 

”77]’!  7-7  n°-t  the  u-aft  rema:n!ng  be  converted 
into  gold  ?  There  is  nothing  .n  nature  fo  heavy  as 

lead,  except  gold,  mercury,  and  platina,  which  was 
not  xnown  to  thefe  reafouers  ;  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
there  is  femethmg  in  lead  that  comes  very  near  to  gold 
But  ,n  lead  there  is  l.kewife  fome  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter  different  both  from  mercury  and  gold.  If  therefore 
19  ounces  of  lead  be  diffolved  by  the  fire,  and  8  ounces 
be  deftroyed  by  thefe  means,  it  is  argued  that  we  ffiall 
have  the  reft  good  gold  ;  the  ratio  oflead  to  go Id  be 
mg.as  1 ,  to  19.  If  then  the  philofopheris  ffone  can 
purify  the  mercurial  matter  in  lead,  fo  as  that  nothin" 
ffiall  remain  but  the  pure  mercurial  body,  and  you. can 
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Fhitofb.  for  the  labour  of  man  has  been  able  to  work  the  bafer 
phic.  metal,  by  the  ingenuity  of  art,  fo  a*  to  become  worth 
"  more  than  many  times  its  weight  in  gold  ” 

PHILOSOPHIC,  or  Philosophical,  fomething 
belonging  to  Philosophy. 


PHILO 

Definitions  T  S  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  literally 
phiiofo-  X  fignifies  the  love  of  wifdom  (a).  In  its  ufual 
phy.  acceptation,  however,  it  denotes  a  feience,  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  fciences,  of  which  the  univerfe  is  the  objedl ; 
and  of  the  term  thus  employed  many  definitions  have 
been  given,  differing  from  one  another  according  to 
the  different  views  of  their  feveral  authors.  By  Py¬ 
thagoras,  philofophy  is  defined  wah/An  r«v  ov7«y,  «  the 
knowledge  of  things  exifting by  Cicero,  after 
Plato,  feientia  rerum  divinarum  et  humanarum  cum  cau- 
sis  :  and  by  the  illuflrious  Bacon,  interpretatio  nature. 
,  Whether  any  of  thefe  definitions  be  fufficiently  pre- 

cife,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  comprehensive, 
may  be  queftioned  ;  but  if  philofophy  in  its  utmofl 
extent  be  capable  of  being  adequately  defined,  it  is 
not  here  that  the  definition  ffiould  be  given.  Ex- 
4  Tatbam's  plana  tion  (fays  an  acute  writer*),  is  the  firfl  of- 
Chart  and  fice  of  a  teacher;  definition,  if  it  be  good,  is  the 
Scale  of  '  0f  the  inquirer  after  truth  ;  but  explanation  is  one 
'Truth t  v.  i. thing,  and  definition  quite  another.”  It  may  be 
*  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  definition  given 
by  Cicero  is  better  than  that  of  Pythagoras,  becaufe 
the  chief  objedf  of  the  philofopher  is  to  afeertain  the 
caufes  of  things  ;  and  in  this  confifts  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  fludies  and  thofe  of  the  natural  hiitorian, 
who  merely  enumeiates  phenomena,  and  arranges  them 
into  feparate  claffes. 

3t8ob‘e&«  The  principal  objedfs  of  philofophy  are,  God,  na- 
’  ture,  and  man.  That  part  of  it  which  treats  of  God 
is  called  theology  ;  that  which  treat3  of  nature,  phyhes 
zuA  metaphyftcs  ;  and  that  which  treats  of  man,  logic  and 
ethics.  That  thefe  are  not  feparate  and  independent 
fciences,  but,  as  Bacon  expreffes  it  (b),  tranches  from 
the  fame  trunk,  we  ffiall  endeavour  to  fhow,  after 
we  have  given,  agreeably  to  our  ufual  plan,  a  fhort  hi- 
ftory  of  philofophy  from  the  earliefl  ages  to  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  day. 

To  attempt  to  affign  an  origin  to  philofophy,  would 


PHILOSOPHICAL  egg,  among  chemifls,  a  PMlofo- 
thin  glafs  body  or  bubble,  of  the  fhape  of  an  egg,  p^iofo^h* 
with  a  long  neclc  or  ftem,  ufed  in  digeftions.  11 

PHILOSOPHIZING,  rules  of.  See  Newtonian  - v  a 

Philofophy ,  n°  16.  and  the  following  article. 
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be  ridiculous;  for  every  man  endeavours  to  afeertain  Hiftory  of 
the  caufes  of  thofe  changes  which  he  obferves  in  nature;  Philofophy* - 
and  even  children  themfelves  are  inquifitive  after  that  * 
which  produces  the  found  of  their  drumjs  and  their 
rattles.  Children,  therefore,  and  the  moil  illiterate 
vulgar,  have  in  all  ages  been  philofophers.  But  the 
firfl  people  among  whom  philofophy  was  cultivated  as 
a  profeffion,  was  probably  the  Chaldeans.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  read  of  none  earlier  ;  for  though  wc  have  more 
authentic  accounts  of  the  Hebrews  than  of  any  other 
nation  of  remote  antiquity,  and  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  no  people  wras  civilized  before  them,  yet  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumftaiices  in  which  they  were  placed,  ren¬ 
dered  all  philofophical  invefligation  to  them  ufclefs, 
and  even  tended  to  fupprefs  the  very  fpirit  of  enquiry. 

The  Egyptians  indeed  pretended  to  be  the  firfl  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  to  have  fpread  the  bleffings  of  religion  and 
the  light  of  fcience  among  every  other  people  ;  but, 
from  the  earliefl  records  now  extant,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  Chaldeans  were  a  civilized  and 
powerful  nation  before  the  Egyptian  monarchy  was 
founded. 

Of  the  Chaldean  philofophy  much  has  been  faid,  philofophy?' 
but  very  little  is  known.  Aftronomy  feema  to  have  of  the  Chat* 
been  their  favourice  ftudy  ;  and  at  the  era  of  Alexin-  deans, 
der’s  conqucfl  of  their  country,  they  boafted  that  their 
anceftors  had  continued  their  aftronomical  observations 
through  a  period  of  470,000  years.  #  Extravagant 
claims  to  antiquity  have  been  common  in  all  na¬ 
tions  (c).  Caliithenes,  who  attended  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  was  requefted  by  Ariflotle  to  inform  him- 
felf  concerning  the  origin  of  fcience  in  Chaldea  ;  and 
upon  examining  into  the  grounds  of  this  report,  he 
found  that  their  observations  reached  no  farther  back¬ 
wards  than  1903  years,  or  2234  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  Even  this  is  a  remoter  antiquity  than 
Ptolemy  allows  to  their  fcience  ;  for  he  mentions  no 
Chaldean  obfervations  prior  to  the  era  of  Nabonaffar, 

or 


(a)  The  origin  ufually  attributed  to  the  term  philofophy  has  been  already  affigned  in  the  article  Philolo¬ 
gy.  M.  Chauvin  gives  it  a  turn  fomewhat  different.  According  to  him,  the  term  is  derived  from  defire 
or  Jludy,  and  tro?t»9  wifclom  ;  and  therefore  he  underflands  the  word  to  mean  the  deftre  orfludy  of  wifdom ;  for  (fays 
he)  Pythagoras,  conceiving  that  the  application  of  the  human  mind  ought  rather  to  be  called  Jludy  than 

fcience ,  fet  afide  the  appellation  of  wife  as  too  affirming,  and  took  that  ol philofopher. * 

(b)  Convenit  igitur  partiri  phi lofophiam  in  dodtrinas  tres  ;  doftrinam  de  nwnine}  doftrinatn  de  natura>  doffrinam  de 

homine .  Quoniam  autem  partitiones  feientiarum  non  funt  lineis  diverfis  fimiles,  quas  coeunt  ad  unum  angulum  ;  \ 

fed  potius  ramis  arborum,  qui  conjunguntur  in  uno  trunco,  qui  etiam  truacus  ad  fpatium  nonnullum  integer  eft 
et  continuus,  antequam  fe  partiatur  in  ramos.  De  aug.  Scient.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 

(c)  This  claim  of  the  Babylonians  is  thus  rejected  with  contempt  by  Cicero  ;  *  Contemnamus  Babylo- 
nios.  et  eo?,  qui  e  Caucafo  ccel'i  figna  fervantes,  numeris,  et  motibus,  ftellarum  curfus  perfequuntur  :  Con- 
demnemus,  inquam,  hos  aut Jlultitiee ,  aut  vault  at  is,  aut  imprudentice ,  qui  470  millia  annorum,  ut  ipfi  dicunt,  mo- 
numentis  comprehenfa  continent,  et  mentiri  judicemus,  nec  feculorum  reliquorumyWiriam,  quod  de  lpfis  futurum 
>fity  for timef cere,  De  Diyinatione ,  lib.  i.  §  19. 
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i^!n°rryKf  °r  year8  ^c^*orc  thrift.  That  they  cultivated 
Ph : lo lop  y.  fomething  which  they  called  philofophy  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  this,  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  for  A- 
\  Jpui  riftotle  J,  on  the  credit  of  the  mod  ancient  records, 
Laert  lib.i  fpeaks  Qf  the  Chaldean  magi  as  prior  tQ  t^e  Egyp¬ 
tian  priefts,  who  were  certainly  men  of  learning  before 
the  time  of  Mofes.  For  any  other  fcience  than  that 
of  the  ftars,  we  do  not  read  that  the  Chaldeans  were 
famous  ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
them  merely  a3  the  foundation  of  judicial  aftroiogy. 
Perfuading  the  multitude  that  all  human  affairs  are 
influenced  by  the  flars,  and  profefTing  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  this  influence,  their 
wife  men  pretended  to  calculate  nativities,  and  to  pre¬ 
y'd  good  and  trd  fortune  ||.  This  was  the  fource  of 
idolatry  and  various  fuperftitions  ;  and  whilft  the  Chal¬ 
deans  were  given  up  to  fuch  dotages,  true  fcience  could 
not  he  much  indebted  to  their  L hours.  If  any  credit 
be  due  to  Plutarch  and  Vitruvius,  who  quote  Berofns, 

[  (fee  Bero svs),  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldean 
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wife  men  that  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  happens  when 
that  part  of  its  !  o  fy  whit  h  is  deftitute  of  fire  is  turned 
towards  the  earth.  “  Their  cofmogony,  as  given  by 
Berofus,  and  prefeived  fry  Syncellus,  feems  to  be  this, 
that  all  things  in  the  beginning  confided  of  darknefs 
and  water  ;  that  a  divine  power  dividing  this  humid 
mafs,  formed  the  world  ;  and  that  the  human  mind  is 
an  emanation  from  the  Diviiie  nature  *. 

The  large  trad  of  country  which  comprehended 
the  empires  of  AfTyria  and  Chaldea,  was  the  firft  peo¬ 
pled  region  on  earth.  From  that  country,  therefore, 
the  rudiments  of  fcience  mull  have  been  propagated  in 
every  direftion  through  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  hut 
what  particular  people  made  the  eailieft  figure,  after 
the  Chaldeans,  in  the  hiftory  of  philofophv,  cannot 
be  certainly  known.  The  claim  of  the  Egyptians  is 
probably  bell  founded  ;  but  as  their  fcience  was  the 
immediate  fourcc  of  that  of  the  Gieeks,  we  {hall  defer 
what  we  have  to  fay  of  it  on  account  of  the  conne&ion 
between  the  parent  and  the  offspring,  and  turn  our 
attention  from  Chaldean  to  Indian  philofophy,  as  it 
has  been  cultivated  from  a  very  early  period’  by  the 
Bmchmr.MS  and  Gymnofophifts.  We  pafs  over  Per- 
fia,  hecaufe  we  know  not  of  any  fcience  peculiar  to 
that  kingdom,  except  the  doclrines  of  the  magi,  which 
were  reltgtous  rather  than  philofophrcal  ;  and  of  them 
t.ie  reader  will  find  feme  account  under  the  words 
Magi.  Polytheism,  and  Zoroaster. 

From  whatever  quarter  India  received  its  wifdom, 
we  are  certain  that  its  philofophers  were  held  in  himh 
rer  nfp  zt  a  period  of  -  *  - 


,  ,  -  '  ,vei7  remote  antiquity,  l'mce 

they  were  vtfited  by  Pythagoras  and  other  fr  es  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  who  travelled  in  purfuit  of  knowledge. 
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Yet  they  feem  to  have  been  in  that  early  age,  as  well  Hiftory  «f 
as  at  prefenc,  more  diftinguifhed  for  the  feverity  of  their  Philofophy, 

manners  than  for  the  acqnifition  of  fcience  j  and,  as - ***** 

Dr  Enfield  obferves,  to  have  more  refembled  modern 
monks  than  ancient  philofophers.  The  brachmans  or 
bramins,  it  is  well  known,  are  all  of  one  tribe  j  and 
the  moll  learned  of  them  are  in  their  own  language 
called  Pundits  or  Pandits.  The  Greek  writers, 
however,  mention  a  fociety  called  Samanaans ,  who, 
voluntarily  devoting  themfelvea  to  the  ftudy  of  di¬ 
vine  wifdom,  gave  up  all  private  property,  commit- 
ted  their  children  to  the  care  of  the  flate,  and  their 
wives  to  the  protection  of  their  relations.  This  fo¬ 
ciety  was  fupported  at  the  public  expmee  ;  and  its 
members  fpent  their  time  in  contemplation,  in  con¬ 
versation  on  divine  fulje&s,  or  in  a&s  of  religion.  5 

I  he  philofophy  of  the  Indians  has  indeed  from  the*ngrafted 
beginning  been  engrafted  on  their  religious  dogmas, un  ieii£l“a* 
and  feems  to  be  a  compound  of  fanatic  metaphyfks 
and-extravagant  fuperflition,  without  the  fmallefl:  fea- 
fomng  of  rational  phyfics.  Very  unlike  the  philofo- 
pners  of  modern  Europe,  ofcwhom  a  great  part  labour 
to  exclude  the  agency  of  m  ud  from  the  univerfe,  the 
Pandits  of  Hindoftan  allow  no  powers  whatever  to  mat¬ 
ter,  but  introduce  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  immedi¬ 
ate  caufe  of  every  efFed,  however  trivi  I.  “  Brehm 
the  Spirit  of  God ,  (fays  one  of  their' moft  revered  Bra! 
mms),  is  abfor.  e  i  in  felf-conteinpl,tion.  The  fame 
is  the  mighty  Lord,  who  is  prefent  in  every  part 
of  fpace,  whofe  omniprefence,  as  exprefl'ed  in  the 
Reig  Beid  or  Rigveda,  I  fhall  now  explain.  Brehm 
is  one,  and  to  him  there  is  no  fecond  ;  fuch  is  truly 
Brehm.  His  onmifcience  is  felf  infpired  or  felf. intel¬ 
ligent,  and^  its  comprehenlion  includes  every  poffiblc 
fpecies.  To  illuflrate  this  as  far  as  I  am  able  ;  the 
moft  comprehenfive  of  all  comprehenfive  faculties  is 
omnilcience  ;  and  being  felf. infpired,  it  is  fumed  to 
none  of  the  accidents  of  mortality,  conception ,  birth , 
growth,  decay ,  or  death  ;  neither  is  it  fuhjed  to  paf. 

Uon  or  vice.  To  it  the  three  diflin&ions  of  time 
pojt,  prtfent,'  and  future ,  are  not.  To  it  the  three 
modes  of  being  (d)  are  not.  It  U  ft  pa  rated  from  the 
univerfe,  and  independent  of  all  '[  his  cmnifcience 
is  named  Brehm.  By  this  omnifeient  Spirit  the  ope- 
rations  of  God  are  enlivened.  By  this  Spirit  alfo  the 
24.  powers  (e)  of  nature  are  animated.  How  is  this  ? 

As  the  eye  by  tht  fun,  as  the  pot  by  the  fire,  as  iron 
y  the  magnet  (f),  ns  variety  ol  imitations  by  the  mi¬ 
mic,  as  fire  by  the  fuel,  as  the  fludo  v  by  the  man,  as 
du  1  by  the  wind,  as  the  arrow  by  the  fpring  of  the 
bow,  and  ns  the  fliade  by  the  tree  ;  fo  by  this  Spirit 
t  ie  wond  is  endued  with  the  powers  of  intelled,  the 
powers  of  the  will ,  and  the  powers  of  a&ion  :  fo  tlrat 


,  water,  and 

power  of  cemfeumjnefi.  “  ee  dl,Pufition8  of  the  ramd,  Jefire,  pajtont  and  tranquillity  ;  and  the 

Br(.,,,n-  muiltTi  Uen  a^SnJed  vfit^the  ph^o^  ^  f  **  ^  as  Mr  Halhed  fuppofes,  the 

pln.oGphers  of  whom  hlfto?y  makes  mention^  °f  raaSnetlfm  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  any  other 
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Hiftoryof  if  It  emanated  from  the  heait  by  the  channel  of  the 
fphilofophy*  ear)  caufes  the  perception  of  founds  ;  if  it  emanates 
from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  fkin,  it  caufes 
the  perception  of  touch  ;  if  it  emanates  from  the  heart 
by  the  channel  or  the  eye,  it  caufes  the  perception  of 
vifible  o'  jefts  ;  if  it  emanates  from  the  heart  by  the 
channel  of  the  tongue,  it  caufes  the  perception  of 
tafte  ;  if  it  emanates  fiom  the  heart  by  the  channel  of 
the  nofe,  it  caufes  the  perception  of  fmelh.  This  alfo 
invigorating  the  five  members  of  action,  and  invigo¬ 
rating  the  five  members  of  perception,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  the  five  elements,  and  invigorating  the  five  fenfes, 
and  invigorating  the  three  riifpofitmns  of  the  mind, 
&c.  caufes  the  creation  or  the  annihilation  of  the  uni- 
verle,  while  itfelf  Leholds  every  thing  as  an  indiff-rent 
fpeftator 

From  this  paflage  it  is  plain  that  all  the  motions 
in  the  univerfe,  and  all  the  perceptions  of  man,  are, 
according  to  the  Bramiits,  caufed  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  feems  to  be  here 
Admits  not  confidered  as  the  foul  of  the  world.  But  it  appears 
the feparate  from  fome  papers  in  the  Afiatic  Refeirches,  that  the 
<xiftence  <  f  moft  profound  of  thefe  oriental  philofophers,  and 
Jn*tt.r,aiid  even  t^€  autf,cr8  Qf  their  facred  books,  believe  not  in 
the  exiftence  of  matter  as  a  feparate  fubflance,  but 
hold  an  opinion  refptftlng  it  very  fimilnr  to  that  of 
the  celebrated  Berkeley.  The  Vedantis  (fays  Sir 
William  Jones),  unable  to  form  a  diftinft  idea  of  brute 
matter  independent  of  mind,  or  to  conceive  that  the 
work  of  Supreme  Goodnefs  was  left  a  moment  to  it¬ 
felf,  imagine  that  the  Deity  is  ever  prefent  to  his  work, 
and  conftantly  iupports  a  feries  of  perceptions,  which 
in  one  fenfe  they  call  illufory,  though  they  cannot  but 
admit  the  reality  of  all  created  forms,  as  far  as  the 
happinefs  of  creatures  can  \  e  affefted  by  them. 

*1  his  is  the  very  immaterialifm  of  Berkeley  ;  and  in 
proof  thnt  it  is  the  genu  me  doftrine  of  the  B  ram  ms, 
the  learned  prefident  quotes  the  Bhagavat,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  and  in  which  is  the  following  fentence  : 

“  Except  the  jbjl  caufe ,  whatever  may  appear,  and 
may  not  Appear,  in  the  mind,  know  that  to  be  the 
7  mind’s  Maya,' ox  “  delufion,”  as  light,  as  drrknefs.” 
Teaches  the  We  have  fhown  eifewhere  (fee  Metaphysics,  n° 
269.)  that  the  metaphyfical  doctrines  of  the  Bramins* 
refpefting  the  human  foul,  differ  not  from  thofe  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  and  that  they  believe  it  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  great  foul  of  the  world,  which, 
after  many  tranfmigracions,  will  be  finally  abforbed  in 
its  parent  fubflance.  In  proof  of  their  believing  in 
the  metempfyehofis,  Mr  Hilhed  gives  us  the  following 
tranflation  of  what  (he  fays)  is  a  beautiful  ftanza  in 
the  Geeta  :  <£  As  throwing  afide  Ills  old  clothes,  a 
man  puts  on  others  that  are  new  ;  fo  our  lives,  quitting 
the  old*  go  to  other  newer  animals.” 

From  the  Bramins  believing  in  the  foul  of  the  world 
not  only  as  the  foie  agent ,  but  as  the  immediate  caufe  of 
every  motion  in  nature,  we  can  hardly  fnppofe  them 
to  have  made  any  great  progrefs  in  that  fcience  which 
in  Europe  is  cultivated  under  the  name  of  phyjics . 
They  have  no  inducement  to  invefligate  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  becaufe,  according  to  the  firft  principles  of 
their  phiiofophy,  which,  together  with  their  religion, 
they  believe  to  have  been  revealed  from  heaven,  every 
phenomenon,  however  regular,  or  however  anomalous, 
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is  produced  by  the  voluntary  aft  of  an  intelligent  HHWyof 
mind.  Yet  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of Philofcphy. 
fire-arms  4000  years  ago,  as  Mr  Halhed  feems  to  be-  — ~v— ' 
lieve,  he  who  made  that  difeovery  mud  have  had  a 
very  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature  ; 
for  though  gunpowder  may  have  been  difeovered  by 
accident  in  the  Eaft,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  Weft 
many  ages  afterward*,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
mere  accident  could  have  led  any  man  to  the  inven-  9 
tion  of  a  gun.  In  agronomy,  geometry,  and  chrono- Their  aftr®- 
logy  too,  they  appear  to  have  made  fome  proficiency  nomy- 
at  a  very  early  period.  (See  Astronomy,  n°  4.) 

Their  chronology  and  aftronomy  are  indeed  full  of 
thof,  extravagant  fifticns  which  feem  to  be  effential  to 
all  their  fyftems ;  but  their  calculation  of  eclipfes,  and 
their  complications  of  time,  are  conducted  upon  feien- 
tific  principles. 


“  It  is  fufficiently  known  (fays  Mr  Davis  f)  that  f  Afuih 
the*  Hindoo  divifion  of  the  ecliptic  into  figns,  degrees, Ilefearlbu* 
&c.  is  the  fame  28  ours ;  that  their  aftrono’mical  year  13  vo1- 
fidereal,  or  containing  that  fpace  of  time  in  which  the 
fun,  departing  from  a  fhrv  returns  to  the  hme  ;  that 
it  commences  on  che  inftant  of  his  enteiing  the  fign 
Aries,  or  rather  the  Hindi  o  conftellat/on  Meftu  ;  that 
ea  h  aftronomical  month  contains  as  many  even  days 
and  fraftiond  pms  as  he  flays  in  each  iign  ;  and 
that  the  e  vil  differs  from  the  allronomicai  account  of 
time  only  in  rejecting  thofe  fraftioiis,  and  beginning 
the  year  and  month  at  funrife,  in  fie  ad  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  inflant  of  the  artificial  day  or  night.  Hence 
arifes  the  unequal  portion  of  t-me  afli  ;ned  to  each 
month  dependent  on  the  fituatinn  of  the  fun’s  apfis, 
and  the  dillance  of  the  vernal  tqmnoftial  coitire  from 
the  beginning  of  Melha  in  the  Hindoo  fphere  ;  and 
by  thefe  means  th>.y  avoid  thofe  errors  which  Euro* 
peans,  from  a  different  method  of  adjuiling.  their  ka- 
lendar  by  intercalaiy  day?,  have  been  fu?  jeft  to.” 

Mr  Divis  obferves,  tan  an  explanation  of  thefe 
matters  would  hjve  led  him  beyond  his  purpofe,  which 
was  only  to  e’ve  a  general  account  of  the  method  by 
which  the  Hindoos  compute  eciipfes,  and  to  fhow 
thet  the  fcience  of  aflronomy  is  as  well  known  among 
them  now  as  ever  it  was  among  their  anceftors.  This 
he  does  very  completely  ;  but  in  toe  prefent  fhort  hi- 
florical  (ketch,  we  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge  his  me¬ 
moir.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  he  has  flrown  the  praftied 
part  of  the  Hindoo  allronomy  to  be  founded  on  ma¬ 
thematical  principles;  and  that  the  learned  Pandits 
appear  to  have  truer  notions  of  the  form  of  the  eaith, 
and  the  economy  of  the  univerfe,  than  thofe  which  are 
aferibed  to  their  countrymen  in  general. 

The  fame  writer  fhows  likewife,  that  the  prodigious 
duration  which  the  Hindoos  attribute  to  the  world,  is 
the  refult  of  a  fcientific  calculation,  founded  indeed  on 
very  whimfical  principles.  “  It  has  been  common 
with  aflroiiomers  to  fix  on  fome  epoch,  from  which, 
as  from  a  radix,  to  compute  the  planetary  motions  5 
and  the  ancient  Hindoos  chofe  that  point  of  time 
counted  back,  when,  according  to  their  motions  as 
they  had  determined  them,  they  mu  ft  have  been  in- 
conjunftion  in  the  beginning  of  Meihn  or  Aries,  and 
coeval  with  which  circumftance  they  fuppofed  the 
creation .  This,  £8  it  concerned  the  planets  only,  would 
have  produced  a  moderate  term  of  years  Compared 
with  the  enormous  antiquity  that  will  be  hereafter 
i  Hated  £ 
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Htftnry  of  ftateu  *,  but  having  difcovered  a  flow  motion  of  the 
Phiiof^phy^^gs  an(j  ^pHdes  alfo,  and  taken  it  into  the  computa- 
tion,  they  found  it  would  require  a  length  of  time 
correfponding  with  1955884890  years  now  expired, 
when  they  were  fo  fituated,  and  2364115110  years 
more  before  they  would  return  to  the  fame  fituation 
again,  forming  together  the  grand  anomaliftick  pe¬ 
riod  denominated  a  Caipa>  and  fancifully  afiigned  as 
the  day  of  Brahma.” 

But  though  the  mathematical  part  of  the  aftronomy 
of  the  Pandits  is  undoubtedly  refpeftable,  their  phy¬ 
sical  notions  of  the  univerfe  are  in  the  higheft  degree 
ridiculous  and  extravagant.  In  the  Vedas  and  Puranas, 
writings  of  which  no  devout  Hindoo  can  difpute  the 
divine  authority,  eclipfe3  are  laid  to  be  occafioned  by 
1Q  the  intervention  of  the  monfter  Rabu  ;  and  the  earth 
Strange  no- to  be  fupported  by  a  feries  of  animals.  “  They  fup- 

tionsof  thep0fe  (fay8  Mr  Halhed)  that  there  are  14  fpheres,  fe- 
umverie.  -1 - _ _  r _  ■  <- 
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ven  below  and  fix  above  the  earth.  The  feven  infe¬ 
rior  worlds  are  faid  to  be  altogether  inhabited  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  ferpents,  deferibed  in  every  mon- 
ftrous  figure  that  the  imagination  can  fuggeft.  The 
flrft  fphere  above  the  earth  is  the  immediate  vault  of 
the  vifible  heavens,  in  which  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
are  placed.  The  fecond  is  the  firft  paradife,  and  ge¬ 
neral  receptacle  of  thofe  who  merit  a  removal  from  the 
lower  earth.  The  third  and  fourth  are  inhabited  by 
the  fouls  of  thofe  men  who,  by  the  praftice  of  virtue 
and  dint  of  prayer,  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  fanftity.  The  fifth  is  the  reward  of  thofe  who 
have  all  their  lives  performed  fome  wonderful  aft  of 
penance  and  mortification,  or  who  have  died  martyrs 
for  their  religion..  The  higheft  fphere  is  the  refidence 
of  Brahma  and  his  particular  favourites,  fuch  as  thofe 
men  who  have  never  uttered  a  falfehood  during  their 
whole  lives,  and  thofe  women  who  have  voluntarily 
burned  themfelves  with  their  hufbands.  All  thefe  are 
abforbed  in  the  divine  efferice.” 

On  ethics,  the  Hindoos  have  nothing  that  can  be 
called  philofophy.  Their  duties,  moral,  civil,  and  re¬ 
ligious,  arc  all  laid  down  in  their  Vedas  and  Shafers  ; 
•and  enjoined  by  what  they  believe  to  be  divine  autho¬ 
rity,  which  fuperfedes  all  reafoning  concerning  their 
fitnefs  or  utility.  The  bufinefs  of  their  Pandits  is  to 
interpret  thofe  books,  which  are  extremely  ancient, 
and  written  in  a  language  that  has  long  been  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  every  other  order  of  men  ;  but  no  Pandit 
v®  ill  alter  the  text,  however  impoflible  to  be  reconciled 
to  principles  eftablifhed  in  his  own  praftice  of  aftro¬ 
nomy.  On  fuch  occafiona,  the  ufual  apology  for  their 
facred  books  is,  that  “  fuch  things  may  have  been  fo 
formerly,  and  may  be  fo  Hill  ;  but  that  for  aftronomi- 
**  Davu's  cal  purpofes,  agronomical  rules  muft  be  followed 
^iftaticR  ^ie  &reat  c^ut‘es  °1  morality  \have  been  preferibed  in 
fitches,  JeliSiou*  cmle  5  they  are  not  overlooked  in 

vol.  ii.  that  of  the  Hindoos,  though  the  higheft  merit  that  a 
Btamin  can  haveconfifts  in  voluntary  afts  of  abftinence 
ti  and  mortification,  and  in  contempt  of  death. 

Philofophy  Of  the  ancient  philofophy  of  the  Arabians  and 
Wa^T  9h“rfe  c«tain  can  be  faid  ;  and  the  narrow 

■Chincfe.  lm  !  of!  fuch.  an  abftra&  as  this,  do  not  admit  of  our 
mentioning  the  conjeaures  of  the  learned,  which  con- 
traaict  each  other,  and  are  all  equally  groundlefs. 

1  here  is  indeed  fnfficient  evidence  that  both  nations 
were  at  a  very  early  period  obfervere  of  the  ftars ;  and 
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that  the  Chinefe  had  even  a  theory  by  which  they  Hiftoryoj 
foretold  echpfes  (fee  Astronomy,  n”  2,  3.)  5  but  PMofophj 
there  13.  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Arabians,  like  other  1  1  1  v 
people  in  their  circumftances,  were  nothing  more  than 
judicial  aflrologers,  who  poffeffed  not  the  fmalleft  por- 
tion  of  aftronomical  fcience. 

Pliny  makes  mention  of  their  magi,  whilft  later 
writers  tell  us,  that  they  were  famous  for  their  inge¬ 
nuity  in  folving  enigmatical  queftions,  and  for  their 
fkill  in  the  arts  of  divination  :  but  the  authors  of 
Greece  are  filent  concerning  their  philofophy;  and 
there  is  not  an  Arabian  book  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  Koran  extant.  (See  Philology*  Sec¬ 
tion  II.) 

Leaving  therefore  regions  fo  barren  of  information,  EarlJ3 
let  us  pafs  to  the  Phoenicians,  whofe  commercial  ce-^encc°f 
lebrity  has  induced  many  learned  men  to  allow  them^e  Phani‘a 
great  credit  for  early  fcience.  If  it  be  true,  as  kema™*13' 
highly  probable,  that  the  fhips  of  this  nation  had 
doubled  the  Cape  and  almoft  encotnpafled  the  penin- 
fula  of  Africa  long  before  the  era  of  Solomon  (See 
Ophir,  n9  10),  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Phos- 
nicians  had  made  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gation,  and  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy,  at  a  period  of 
very  remote  antiquity.  Nor  were  thefe  the  only 
fciences  cultivated  by  that  ancient  people  :  the  learn¬ 
ed  Cudworth  has,  in  our  opinion,  fufficiently  proved 
that  Mofcbus  or  Mochus  a  Phoenician,  who,  according 
to  Strabo,  flourifhed  before  the  Troj?n  war,  was  the 
author  of  the  atomic  philofophy  afterwards  adopted 
by  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  others  among  the 
Greeks  ;  and  that  it  was  with  fome  of  the  fucceffors 
of  this  fage  that  Pythagoras,  as  Jamblichus  tells  us, 
converfed  at  Sidon,  and  from  them  received  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  Monads  (See  Pythagoras).  Another  proof 
of  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Phoenicians  in  philofophy 
may  be  found  imthe  fragments  of  their  hiftorian  San¬ 
choniatho  which  have  been  preferved  by  Eufebiuaf .  We  .j.  prep  £n 
are  indeed  aware  that  men  of  great  celebrity  have  ' 
called  in  queftion  the  authenticity  of  thofe  fragments, 
and  even  the  very  exiftence  of  fuch  a  writer  as  San¬ 
choniatho  ;  but  for  this  fccpticifm  we  can  difeover  no 
foundation  (See  Sanchoniatho).  His  hiftory  may 
have  been  interpolated  in  fome  places  by  the  tranfla- 
ter  Philo-Byblius;  but  Porphyry,  Eufebius,  and  Theo- 
doret,  fpeak  of  it  as  a  work  of  undoubted  credit,  and 
affirm  that  its  author  flourifhed  before  the  Trojan 
war.  Now  this  ancient  writer  teaches  that,  according 
to  the  'wife  men  of  his  country,  all  things  arofe  at  “ 
firft  from  the  neceflary  agency  of  an  aftive  principle 
upon  a  paffive  chaotic  mafs  which  he  calls  mot.  This 
chaos  Cudworth  thinks  was  the  fame  with  the  elemen¬ 
tary  water  of  Thales,  who  was  alfo  of  Phoenician  ex- 
traftion  ;  but  Mofheim  juftly  obferves  that  it  was  ra¬ 
ther  dark  air>  fince  Philo  tranflates  it  Be 

this  as  it  m^y,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  Phoenicians  muft  have  made  fome  progrefs  in 
what  muft  fiirely  be  confidered  as  philofophy,  how¬ 
ever  falfe,  fo  early  as  the  era  of  Sanchoniatho  ;  for 
fpcculations  about  the  origin  of  the  world  never  oc¬ 
cur  to  untaught  barbarians.  Befides  Mochus  and 
Sanchoniatho,  Cadmus,  who  introduced  letters  into 
Greece,,  may  undoubtedy  be  reckoned  2mong  the 
Phoenician  philofophers ;  for  though  it  is  not  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  alphabet  was  of  his  invention,  and 
2  -  though. 
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Minor?  rf  though  it  is  !>y  no  ir.e-.ns  certain  that  the  Greeks,  at 

,  Uuy0i  the  time  of  his  arrival  among  them,  were  wholly  de¬ 
pute  of  alphabetic  characters  (See  Philology,  n° 
I3°0  >  yet  the  man  who  could  prevail  with  illiterate 
favages  to  adopt  the  ufe  of  flrange  charaders,  muft 
have  been  a  great  mailer  of  the  fcience  of  human 
nature.  Several  other  Phoenician  philofophers  are 
mentioned  [  y  Strabo  ;  but  as  they  fburifhed  at  a  la¬ 
ter  period,  and  philofophifed  after  the  fyftematic  mode 
of  the  Greeks,  they  fall  not  properly  under  our  no¬ 
tice.  We  pafs  on  therefore  to  the  philofophy  of  E- 
T4  gypt. 

Iwa  teen  already  obferved  that  the  Egyptians 

*>li0  >L  ^  boafted  of  being  the  ftrft  of  nations,  and  the  authors 
of  all  the  fc  ience  which  in  feparate  rays  illuminated 
the  reft  of  the  world.  But  though  this  claim  was 
undoubtedly  ili-founded,  their  high  antiquity  and  early 
progref*  in  the  arts  of  civil  life  cannot  be  controvert¬ 
ed.  The  Greeks  with  one  voice  confefs  lint  all  their 
learning  and  wifdom  came  from  Egypt,  either  im¬ 
ported  immediately  l  y  their  own  philofophers,  or 
brought  through  Phoenicia  by  the  Tage.4  of  the  eaft  $ 
and  we  know  from  higher  authority  than  the  hifto- 
Ties  of  Greece,  that  at  a  period  fo  remote  as  the  birth 
of  Mofes,  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  proverbially 
famous.  Yet  the  hiflory  of  Egyptian  learning  and 
.philofophy,  though  mea*-of  the  hr  ft  eminence  both 
ancient  and  modern  have  bellowed  much  pains  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  elucidate  it,  fldl  remains  involved  in  clouds 
of  uncertainty.  That  they  had  fome  knowledge  of 
phyfiology,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy,  are 
faCts  which  cannot  be  queflioned  ;  but  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  even  thefe  fcirncea  were  in  Egypt 
pufiied  no  farther  than  to  the  ufes  of  life.  That  they 
believed  in  the  exiftence  of  incorporeal  fuhllances  is 
certain  ;  becaufe  Herodotus  aflures  us  that  they  were 
the  ftrft  fifferters  of  the  immortality,  pre -exiftence,  and 
tranfmigration  of  human  fouls,  which  they  could  not 
have  been  without  holding  thofe  fouls  to  be  at  lead 
incorporeal ,  if  not  immaterial . 

The  author  of  Egyptian  learning  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  been  Thoth,  Theut ,  or  Taaut ,  cal¬ 
led  by  the  Greeks  Hermes ,  and  by  the  Romans  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  but  of  this  perfonage  very  little  is  known.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  fays  that  he  was  chief  minifter  to  Ofi- 
ris,  and  that  he  improved  language,  invented  letters, 
inftituted  religious  rites,  and  taught  aftronomy,  mufic, 
and  other  arts.  The  fame  thing  is  affirmed  by  San - 
rhoniaiho,  whofe  antiquity  has  been  already  mention¬ 
ed  ;  by  Manetho  an  Egyptian  priefl,  who  ftouriffied 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ;  and  by 
Plato,  whofe  authority,  as  he  refided  long  in  Egypt, 
and  was  himfelf  an  eminent  philofopher,  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  that  of  the  other  two. 
In' the  Philebus  we  are  told  that  Thoth  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  letters;  and  left  we  ffiould  fuppofe  that  by 
thofe  letters  nothing  more  is  meant  than  pi&ure  wri¬ 
ting  or  fymbolical  hieroglyphics,  it  is  added,  that  he 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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diftinguiffied  between  vozuels  and  confonants ,  determin-  HifWy  of 
ing  the  number  of  each.  1  he  fame  philofopher,  in  phy«, 

his  Phoedrus,  attributes  to  Thoth  the  invention  of  ’ - v - -  ' 

arithmetic ,  geometry ,  ajlronomy ,  and  hieroglyphic  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  fubjoins  a  deputation  faid  to  have  been  held 
between  him  and  Thamus  then  king  of  Egypt,  con¬ 
cerning  the  advantage  and  difadvantap-e  of  his  newly 
invented  letters.  Thoth  boafted  that  the  invention, 
by  aiding  memory,  would  greatly  contribute  to  the 
progrefsof  fcience  ;  whilft  the  monarch  contended,  that 
it  would  enervate  mens  natural  faculties  by  making 
them  truft  to  written  charters  without  exerting  the 
powers  of  their  own  minds. 

All  this,  if  real,  muft  have  happened  before  the 
era  of  Mofes  ;  and  ft  nee  it  is  almoft  certain  that  alpha¬ 
betical  chara&c-rs  were  in  ufe  prior  to  the  exod  of  the 
Tfraelites  from  Egypt  (See  Philology,  n°  24,  25.) 
we  may  as  well  allow  the  invention  to  Thoth,  a,  give 
it  to  an  earlier  author  of  unknowh  name.  That  arith¬ 
metic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy,  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  is  affirmed  by 
all  the  aneients,  and  made  in  the  higheft  degree  pro¬ 
bable  by  the  fttuation  of  the  country.  The  Hrft  ele¬ 
ments  of  aftronomy  have  certainly  been  difeovered  by 
various  nations,  whofe  habits  of* life  led  them  to  the 
frequent  observation  of  the  heavens;  and  it  is  obferved 
by  Cicero,  that  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  dwel¬ 
ling  in  open  plains  where  nothing  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  heavenly  bodies,'  naturally  devoted  them- 
felves  to  the  ftudy  of  that  fcience.  The  annual  over, 
flowing  of  the  Nile,  which  broke  up  the  boundaries 
of  their  lands,  would  lay  the  Egyptians  under  the  ne- 
eeffity  of  adopting  fome  method  of  fettling  thofe  boun¬ 
daries  anew  ;  and  neceffity  we  know  to  be  the  parent 
of  invention.  Hence  their  early  acquaintance  with  prac¬ 
tical  geometry  cannot  well  be  doubted.  Their  euftom  of 
embalming  their  dead,  and  the  perfe&ion  to  which  they 
carried  that  art(c),  fliows  infallibly  their  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  natural  fubftances,  and  gives  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  not  altogether  ftran- 
gers  to  anatomy  :  but  if  we  allow  them  to  have  been 
at  this  early  period  anatomifts  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  drugs,  we  can  hardly  refufc  them  fome 
fkill  in  the  2rt  of  phyftc,  which  they  themfelves  traced 
up  to  their  gods  and  demigods,  to  Seraph ,  Ifis ,  and  her 
fon  Horns  or  Apollo. 

The  art  of  alchymy  has  been  faid  to  have  been 
known  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  from  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Egyptian  philofophy  it  has  been  called  the 
Hermetic  art .  But  though  this  is  unqueftionably  a 
fiflion,  there  is  evidence  that  they  were  poftefled  of 
one  art  which  is  even  yet  a  dejidcratum  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  chemiftry.  “  Mofes  (we  are  told*)  took  *  EkoJ. 
the  golden  calf,  which  his  brother  had  made  for  ic!o- xxii.  -o, 
latrous  purpofes,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it 
to  powder ,  and  ftrowed  it  on  the  water,  and  made  the 
children  of  Ifrael  drink  of  it.”  Had  this  fa6l  been 
related  by  Herodotus  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  would 
4  ^  have 


(g)  It  is  true  that  the  difte&ion  of  fome  mummies  has  leftened  the  high  opinion  long  entertained  of  the 
.the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  embalming;  yet  it  muft  be  granted  that  their  knowledge  of 
antifeptic  drugs  was  great,  fince  it  is  now  certainly  known  even  from  thefe  difte&ions,  that  by  means  of 
fuch  drugs  they  contrived  to  preferve  rags  of  cloth  from  corruption  for  upwards  of  3000  years. 
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Hiftory  of  have  been  deemed  fufficient  evidence  that  the  Egyp- 
philofa^hy.t;an5  were  evcn  at  that  early  period  no  ftrangers  to 
y— —  art  Qf  c^emiftry  :  and  fijrely  the  evidence  fhould 
not  be  the  worfe  for  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  He¬ 
brew  lawgiver,  who  was  himfelf  educated  in  the  court 
of  Egypt. 

Not  carried  But  though  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  rudiment3 
to  hb;h per^ of  alrroft  every  ufeful  fcience  were  known  in  Egypt 
fe&ion.  from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  wis  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  unlefs  perhaps  chemiftry  alone  muff  be  excepted. 
One  would  think  that  no  fcience  could  have  been 
more  indifpenfably  requifite  to  them  than  geometry. 
And  yet  though  Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  fpent  22 
years  in  Egypt  ftudying  that  fcience  and  agronomy, 
he  himfelf  difeovered  (h )  the  famous  47th  Prop,  of 
Euclid’s  firfl  book  after  his  return  to  Samos.  This, 
though  a  very  ufeful,  is  yet  a  fimple  theorem  ;  and  ftnee 
it  was  not  reached  by  the  Egyptian  geometry,  we  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  that  thofe  people  had  then  advanced  far  in 
fuch  fpecul  -tions.  The  fame  conclufion  mult  be 
drawn  with  refpedt  to  aftronomy  ;  for  Thales  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft . that  calculated  an  eclipfe  of  the 
x5  fun;  and  we  nowhere  read  that  the  Egyptians  pretend- 

Their  ed  to  difpute  that  honour  with  him.  To  this  it  may 

reP^"ec^>  that  Pythagoras  was  in  Egypt  undoubt- 
fyftem  °  ™  ec%  taught  the  true  conflitution  of  the  folar  fyftem, 
and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  doftrine  of  comets 
in  particular,  and  of  their  revolutions,  like  the  other 
planets,  round  the  fun  (1).  We  grant  that  he  was 
taught  all  this;  but  it  was  not  fcientifically,  but  dog¬ 
matically,  as  fa&s  which  the  prielh  had  received  by 
tradition  from  their  early  anceftors,  and  of  which  they 
had  never  queftioned  the  truth  nor  enquired  into  the 
reafons.  Of  this  we  need  no  better  proof  than  that 
the  Pythagorean  fyftem  of  the  fun  was  totally  ne- 
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gle&ed  by  the  Greeks  as  foon  as  they  began  to  frame  IKftarjrof 
hypothefes  and  to  fpeculate  in  philofophy  (k).  PhiloLphy* 

But  it  may  feem  ftrange,  and  certainly  is  fo,  that  jV 

the  Egyptian  priefts,  in  the  days  of  Pythagoras, 
ffiould  have  preferved  fo  great  a  difeovery  of  their  an¬ 
ceftors,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  totally  forgotten 
the  principles  and  reafoning  which  led  to  a  conclufion 
apparently  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe.  This 
is  a  difficulty  which  we  pretend  not  to  remove,  though 
the  fa£fc  which  involves  it  feems  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  controverfy.  Perhaps  the  following  obfer- 
vations  may  throw  upon  it  a  feeble  light.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Manetho,  the  written  monuments  of  the  firft 
Thoth  were  loft  or  negle&ed  in  certain  civil  revolu¬ 
tions  or  natural  calamities  which  befel  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt.  After  many  ages  great  part  of  them  were 
recovered  by  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  fym- 
bols  which  he  had  infenbed  upon  ancient  columns  ; 
and  the  man  who  made  this  interpretation  was  called 
the  fecond  Thoth  or  Hermes  Tnfmegi/lus.  But  thrice 
illujlnous  as  this  perfonage  was,  it  is  at  leaft  poffible 
that  he  may  have  been  much  inferior  to  the  former 
Hermes,  and  have  read  his  writings  and  tranferibed 
his  conclufions  without  being  able  to  comprehen  1  the 
principles  or  re.tfoning  which  led  to  thofe  conclufions. 

Any  man  who  underftands  Latin  might  tranfhte  into 
his  own  tongue  the  conclufions  of  Newton  ;  but  much 
more  would  be  requifite  to  make  him  comprehend 
the  demonftrations  of  his  fublime  geometry.  By  what 
mode  of  reafoning  the  firft  Hermes  (l)  was  led  to  the 
true  idea  of  the  folar  fyftem,  or  whether  it  was  by 
reafoning  at  all,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  it  feems 
very  evident,  that  when  the  intercourfe  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  firft  commenced,  the  wif  iom 
of  the  jormer  people  confided  chiefly  in  the  fcience 
of  legiflation  and  civil  policy,  and  that  the  phiiofo- 

pher* 


(h  )  This  difeovery  be  claimed  ;  and  his  claim  was  a  dmitted  by  the  Greek  writers  without  having  been  dl~ 
redly  controverted  fince.  An  excellent  mathematician,  however,  has  lately  ffiown  that  the  equality  between 
the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  and  the  fum  of  the  fquares  on  the  other  two  tides, 
was  known  to  the  aftronomers  of  India  at  a  period  long  prior  to  that  of  Pythagoras.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  is  certainly  poffible  that  the  fage  of  Samos  may  have  made  the  difeovery  hiinfelf,  though  we  think  the 
contrary  much  more  probable  ;  for  we  agree  with  the  able  writer  already  mentioned,  that  Pvthngoras,  who 
is  generally  believed  to  have  converfed  with  Indian  brachmans  as  well  as  Egyptian  priefts,  may  have  derived 
from  them  “  fome  of  the  folid  as  well  as  the  vifionary  fpeculations  with  which  he  delighted  to  inftrud.  or 
amnle  his  dilciples.  See  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  y  vol.  ii.  Memoir  xiii.  Phyfic  Ci  ifs. 

(*)  This  is  recorded  by  Ariftctle  and  Plutarch;  and  thus  exprefled  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus. — “  Stel- 
las  qualuam,  ceteris Jtmiles%  quarum  ortus  orbitufque ,  quibus  fint  temporibus  prajhtuti  humanis  mentibus  ignorari. 
Lib.  xxv.  cap.  10.  b 

(k)  Fix  as  in  fupremis  mundi  partibus  immotas  perfiftere,  et  planetas  his  inferiores  circa  folem  revolvi,  ter¬ 
rain  pariter  moveri  curfu  annuo, ^  diurno  vero  circa  axem  propriam,  et  folem  ceu  focum  univerfi  in  omnium 
centro  quiefeere,  antiquiffima  fuit  philofophantium  fententia.  Ab  ^Egyptiis  autem  aftrorum  antiquiffimis  ob- 
lervatiombus  propagatam  effe  hanc  fententiam  verifimile  eft.  Et  etiam  ab  illis  ct  a  gentibus  conterminis  ad 
Orocos,  philologieam  quam  philofophicam,  philofophia  omnis  antiquior  jnxta  et  Lnior  manatle 

ft*  C  Ur'f  UJin  e.  °cuerunt  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  et  alii  nonnulb,  terram  in  centro  mundi  immotam 
Sfl-r  tranmn,a  occafum  all  qua  celerius,  alia  tardiu<  moveri,  idque  in  fpatiis  liberrimis.  Namque 
*Sdl 1  P°ftea  Eudoxo>  Calippo,  Anftotele,  introduifti  funt ;  declinante  indies  philofophia  primitus 

t;;'R  vi  no.vls  raecorum  comrnentis  paulatim  prcevalentibus.  Quibus  vinculis  antiqui  planetas  in  fpa- 

S'jg  Cmf"  —a-  »  «<*»  .3i  no.  eouft.t. 

uet^mfow^wrceivrd  hT eply  fkilled  in  the  Hebrew  language,  have  thought  that  the  true  fyftem  of  the  fun  and  pla- 

of  the  tranflators  that  It  tin  cnPture8  of  ^e  P  i.1  eftament,  and  that  it  is  only  fiom  the  ignorance  or  carlefTnefs 
etranllators  that  it  does  not  appear  m  the  Enghlh  bible  and  other  verfions.  The  writer  of  this  article  con- 

feffea 
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Hiftory  ©fpher,  the  divine,  the  legiff.tor,  and  the  poet,  were  all  Hitherto  we  have  feen  philofophy  in  its  ftate  of  in*  Hiftory  of 
Thilofophy.  unjte(j  ;n  t^e  fame  perfon.  Their  eofmogony  (for  all  fancy  and  childhood,  confiding  only  of  a  colledion  of  Philofophy* 
w- the  ancients  who  pretended  to  fcience  framed  cofmo-  fententiou8  maxims  and  traditionary  opinions ;  but  '  * 


ponies)  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Phccnicians 
already  mentioned.  They  held  that  the  world  was 
produced  from  chaos  by  the  energy  of  an  intelligent  prin¬ 
ciple;  and  they  likewife  conceived  that  there  is  in  nature 
a  continual  tendency  towards  diffolution.  In  Plato's 
Timseus,an  Egyptian  prieil  is  introduced  defcribing  the 
deftrudion  of  the  world,  and  afferting  that  it  will  be 
effeded  by  mean3  of  water  and  fire.  They  conceived  that 
the  univerfe  undergoes  a  periodical  conflagration  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  all  things  are  reftored  to  their  original  form, 
to  pafs  again  through  a  fimilar  fucctflion  of  changes. 

*7  “  Of  preceptive  dodrine  the  Egyptians  had  two 

ralfdence.  kinds, tlie  one  facrcd,  the  other  vulgar.  .  The  former, 
Enfield's  which  vefpe&ed  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  the 

Hift.  of  duties  of  the  priefls,  was  douLtiefs  written  in  the  fa- 

Zbilofoply.  cred  books  of  Hermes,  but  was  too  carefully  concealed 
to  pafs  down  to  pofterity.  The  latter  confided  of 
maxims  and  lules  of  viitue,  prudence,  or  policy.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  relates  many  particulars  concerning  the 
laws,  cudoms,  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians;  whence 
it  appears  that  fuperftition  mingled  with  and  cor¬ 
rupted  their  notions  of  morals.  It  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  accuiate  principles  of  ethics  among  an  ignorant 
and  fuperditious  people.  And  that  the  ancient  E- 
gyptiaris  merited  this  charader  is  fufficiently  evident 
from  tlii8  fingle  circumflaiice,  that  they  differed  them- 
fcKes  to  be  deceived  by  impoflors,  particularly  by  the 
profeffors  of  the  fanciful  art  of  aftrology  ;  concern¬ 
ing  whom  Sextus  Empiricus  juAly  remarks,  that  they 
have  done  much  mifehief  in  the  world,  by  enflaviug 
men  to  fuperdition,  which  will  not  differ  them  to  fol¬ 
low  the  dilates  of  right  reafon.”  See  Egypt,  My* 
ig  steries,  Mythology,  &c. 

Grecian  From  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  philofophy  paffed  into 
jhilofophy.  Qreece  ;  where  it  was  long  taught  without  fydem,  as 
in  the  countries  from  which  it  was  derived.  Phoro- 
neue,  Cecrops,  Cadmu8,  and  Orpheus,  were  among 
the  earlied  inftrudors  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  incul¬ 
cated  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  doctrines  in  detached 
maxims,  and  enforced  them,  not  by  ftrengthof  argu¬ 
ment,  but  by  the  authority  of  tradition.  Their  cof- 
mogonies  were  wholly  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  dif- 
guifed  under  Grecian  names ;  and  they  taught  a  fu¬ 
ture  date  of  rewards  and  punifliments.  The  planets 
and  the  moon  Orpheus  conceived  to  be  habitable 
worlds,  and  the  dars  to  be  fiery  bodies  like  the  fun  : 
but  he  taught  that  they  are  all  animated  by  divinities  ; 
an  opinion  which  prevailed  both  in  Egypt  and  the 
ead :  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  any  other 
proof  of  h;s  doctrines  than  a  confident  affertion  that 
they  were  derived  from  fome  god.  See  Orpheus. 


among  the  Greeks,  an  ingenious  and  penetrating  peo¬ 
ple,  it  foon  affuraed  the  form  of  profound  fpeculation 
and  fy  Aematic  reafoning.  Two  eminent  phiiofophen 
arofe  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  who  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  parents  not  only  of  Grecian  fcience,  but  of 
almoll  all  the  fcience  which  wa3  cultivated  in  Europe 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon;  Thefe  were 
Thales  and  Pythagoras ;  of  whom  the  former  founded 
the  Ionic  fchool  and  the  latter  the  1  talic  :  from  which 
two  fprung  the  various  feds  into  which  the  Greek 
philofaphers  were  afterwards  divided.  A  bare  enu¬ 
meration  of  thefe  feds  is  all  that  our  limits  will  admit 
of ;  and  we  (hall  give  it  in  the  perfpicuous  language 
and  juA  arrangement  of  Dr  Enfield,  referring  our  rea¬ 
ders  for  a  fuller  account  than  we  can  give  of  their  re- 
fpedive  merits  to  his  abridged  tranflation  of  Brucker’s 
hiftory. 

Of  the  Ionic  School  were,  i.  The  Ionic  fed  pro- ,^*9  • 
per,  whofe  founder  Thales  had  as  his  fucceffors  An- 
aximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes  Apolioniates,  and 
Archelaus.  2.  The  Socratic  fchool,  founded  by  So¬ 
crates,  the  principal  of  whofe  difciples  were  Xeno* 
phon,  iEfcbines,  Simon,  Cebcs,  Ariftippus,  Phasdo, 

Euclid,  Plato,  Antifthenes,  Critias,  and  Alcibiadcs. 

3.  The  Cyrenaic  fed,  of  which  Ariftippus  was  the 
author  :  his  followers  were,  his  daughter  Arete,  He- 
gefias,  Anicerris,  Theodorus,  and  Bion.  4.  The  Me- 
garic  or  Eiiftic  fed,  formed  by  Euclid  of  Meg;ara;  to 
whom  fucceeded  Eubulides,  Diodorus,  and  Stilpo,  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  logical  fubtlety.  $.  The  Eliac  or  Ere- 
triac  fchool,  raifed  by  Phaedo  of  Elis,  who,  though  he 
clofely  adhered  to  the  dodrine  of  Socrates,  gave  name 
to  his  fchool.  His  fucceffors  were  Pliftanus  and  Me- 
nedemus  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  being  a  Dative  of  Ere- 
tria,  transfeired  the  fchool  and  name  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  6.  The  Academic  fed,  of  which  Plato  was  the 
founder.  After  his  death,  many  of  his  difciples  de¬ 
viating  from  his  dodrine,  the  fchool  was  divided  into 
the  old,  new,  and  middle  academies.  7.  The  Peripa¬ 
tetic  fed,  founded  by  Ariftotle,  whofe  fucceffors  in 
the  Lyceum  were  Theophraftus,  Strato,  Lycon,  A- 
rifto,  Critolaus,  and  Diodorus.  Among  the  Peripa¬ 
tetics,  befides  thofe  who  occupied  the  chair,  were  alfo 
Dicaenrchus,  Eudemus,  and  Demetrius  Phalereua.  8. 

The  Cynic  fed,  of  which  the  author  was  Antifthenes, 
whom  Diogenes,  Oneficritus,  Crates,  Metrocles,  Me- 
nipus,  and  Menedemus,  fucceeded.  In  the  lift  of  Cy¬ 
nic  philofophers  muft  alfo  be  reckoned  Hipparchia,  the 
wife  of  Crates.  9.  The  Stoic  fed,  of  which  Zeno  was 
the  founder.  His  fucceffors  in  the  porch  were  Per- 
fxus,  Arifto  of  Chios,  Herillus,  Sphserus,  Clea-nthes, 

4  D  2  Chry- 


fefies  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  is  very  limited,  which  is  probably  the  reafon  that  to  him  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  thefe  men  appear  weak  and  their  criticifms  fanciful.  No  man,  however,  has  a  higher  veneration 
than  he  for  the  facred  volume,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  given  for  nobler  purpofes  than  to  teach  its 
readers  the  fcience  of  aflronomy  ;  but  could  the  principles  of  that  fcience  be  found  in  it,  he  fliould  be  ftrong*- 
ly  inclined  to  think  that  the  fiift  Thoth  was  Jofeph,  and  that  the  monarch  to  whom  he  was  minifter  was  the 
far-famed  Ofiris.  Were  there  any  folid  foundation  for  this  fuppofition,  it  would  be  eafy  to  conceive  how 
Thoth  acquired  bis  fcience,  and  how  the  Egyptian  priefts  might  retain  juft  notions  of  the  folar  fyftem  in  ge¬ 
neral,  long  after  they  had  forgotten  the  evidence  upon  Vrhich  he  communicated  thofe  notions  to  their  anceftors. 
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Chryfippus,  ZenoofTarfus,  Diogene3the  Babylonian, 

'  Antipater,  Panaetiu3,  and  Pofidonius. 

Of  the  Italic  School  were,  1.  The  Italic  fed 
proper  :  it  was  founded  by  Pythagoras,  a  difciple  of 
Pherecydes.  The  followers  of  Pythagoras  were  Ari- 
Ilseus,  Mnefarchus,  Alcmaeon,  Ecphantus,  Hippo,  Em¬ 
pedocles,  Epicliarmus,  Ocellus,  Timaeus,  Archytas, 
Hippafus,  Philolans,  and  Eudoxus.  2.  The  Eleatic 
fed,  of  which  Xenophanes  was  the  author :  his  fuc- 
ceflors,  Parmenides,  Meiiffus,  Zeno,  belonged  to  the 
metaphyfical  clafs  of  this  fed;  Eeucippus,  .Democri¬ 
tus,  Protagoras,  Dingoras,  and  Anaxarchus,  to  the 
phyfical.  3.  The  Heraciitean  fed,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Heraclitus,  and  foon  afterwards  expired  :  Zeno 
:md  Hippo*  rates  philofophifed  after  the  manner  of  He¬ 
raclitus,  and  other  phdoiophers  borrowed  freely  from 
his  fyftem.  4.  The  Epicurean  fed,  a  branch  of  the 
Eleatic,  had  Epicurus  for  its  author  ;  among  whofe 
followers  were  Metrodorus,  Polyaenus,  Hermachus,  Po¬ 
ly  ftratus,  Bafilides,  and  Protarchus.  5.  The  Pyrrho- 
nic  or  Sceptic  fed,  the  parent  of  which  was  Pyrrho  : 
his  dodrine  was  taught  by  Timon  the  Phliafian  ;  and 
after  fome  interval  was  continued  by  Ptolemy  a  Cyre- 
nean,  and  at  Alexandria  by  -/Eiiefidemus. 

.  °f.the  peculiar  dodrines  of  thefe  feds,  the  readerwiil 
m  this  work  find  a  fliort  account  either  in  the  lives  of 
their  refpedive  founderc!,or  under  the  names  of  the  feds 
themfelves,  We  fliall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  tho’ 
many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  abfurd,  and  many 
wicked,  it  would  yet  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  fay 
w.llh  fome,  that  the  philofophy  of  Greece  became  im- 
pious  under  Diagoras,  vicious  under  Epicurus,  hypo¬ 
critical  under  Zeno,  impudent  under  Diogenes,  co¬ 
vetous  underDemochares,  voluptuousunder  Metrodorus, 
fantaftical  under  Crates,  feurrilous  under  Menippus,  li¬ 
centious  under  Pyrrho,  and  quarrelfome  under  Clean- 
thes.  Of  the  truth  of  this  heavy  charge  every  reader 
nrult  judge  for  himfelf.  We  are  Itrongly  inclined  to 
think,  that  there  were  virtues  and  vices  peculiar  to  each 
reit ;  4  and  that  the  fedts  themfelves  had  an  affinity 
more  or  lefa  diredt  with  the  different  temperaments  of 
man ;  whence  the  choice  of  feftators  often  depended 
on  phyfical  influence,  or  a  peculiar  difpofition  of  their 
organs.  Nothing  appears  more  natural  than  that  thofe 
men  who  were  born  with  great  force  of  mind  and 
ftrong  nerves  fhould  difeover  a  predileftion  for  ftoicifm ; 
while  mortals,  endowed  by  nature  with  more  delicacy 
of  fibres  and  keener  fenfibility,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
myrtles  of  Epicurus.  People  whofe  temperaments 
partook  of  no  extremes,  were  always  inclined  either 
ior  the  Lyceum  or  the  academy.  Such  as  poffefled  fo- 
liclity  of  underftanding  ranged  themfelves  with  Ari- 
ltotle;  and  thofe  who  had  only  genius,  or  even  preten- 

ofPlnonifts  f,ntl°Wment’  went  t0  augment  the  crowd 

All  the  fyftematical  philofophers,  however,  purfued 
their  inquiries  into  nature  by  nearly  the  fame  method. 

•  u  iilrLphl-ofophy  38  wel1  as  of  ours>  the  univerfe, 
with  all  that  it  contains,  was  the  vaft  objeft  :  but  the 

individual  things  which  compofe  the  univerfe  are  in¬ 
finite  in  number  and  ever  changing  ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  an  eftabhffied  maxim  of  theirs,  incapable 
of  being  the  fubjefts  of  human  fcience  *.  To  reduc“ 
a'Vi^T  ’  fnd,  to  ^ofe  fleeting  beings,  they 

eftablifhed  certain  definite  arrangements  or  clafits,  to 
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fome  of  which  every  thing  paft,  prefent,  or  to  come,  Hfltoryof 
might  be  referred  ;  and  having  afeertained,  as  they  l>hil"foPh'/- 
thought,  all  that  could  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  thefe 
daffies,  they  proved,  by  a  very  ffiort  procefs  of  fyllo- 
giftic  rcafoning,  that  what  is  true  of  the  clafs  mutt  be 
true  of  every  individual  comprehen  ded  under  it.  The 
mofi  celebrated  of  thefe  arrangements  is  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  categories  ;  which  Mr  Harris 
thinks  at  leaft  as  old  as  the  era  of  Pythagoras,  and  to 
the  forming  of  which  mankind  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  neceffarily  led  by  the  following  confiderations  22 
Every  fubjed  of  human  thought  is  either  fubjlance  or  fhe  cate» 
attribute;  but  fubjlance  and  attribute  may  each  of  thj®m^or*es 
be  modified  under  the  different  charaders  of  nniverfal 
or  particular .  Hence  there  arifes  a  quadruple  arrange¬ 
ment  of  things  into  fubfance  univerfal  and  JubJlance  par - 
ticular  ;  into  attribute  univerfal  and  attribute  particular t 
to  fome  one  of  which  four  not  only  our  words  and 
ideas,  but  every  individual  of  that  immenfe  multitude 
of  things  which  compofe  the  univerfe,  may  be  reduced. 

1  his  arrangement^  however,  the  learned  author  thinks 
too  limited  ;  and  lie  is  of  opinion,  that,  by  attending 
to  the  fubftances  with  which  they  were  furrounded, 
the  Grecian  fchools  muff  foon  have  diftifiguifhed  be¬ 
tween  the  attributes  ejfential  to  all  fubftances  and  thofe 
which  are  only  crrcumfantial ;  between  the  attributes 
proper  to  natural  fubftances  or  bo  lies  and  thofe  which 
are  peculiar  to  intelligible  fubftances  or  minds.  He 
likewife  thinks,  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  exiftence 
of  fubftances  not  prefent,  mull  foon  have  attraded 
then*  attention  ;  and  that  in  confidering  the  place  of 
this  or  that  fubftance,  they  could  hardly  avoid  think¬ 
ing  of  its  pofition  or  fituation .  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  fuperindudion  of  one  fubftance  upon  another  would 
inevitably  fugged  the  idea  of  c/oatlAng  or  habit,  and 
that  the  variety  of  co-cxi/ling  fubfances  and  attributes 
would  difeover  to  them  another  attribute,  viz.  that  of 
relation .  Inftead  therefore  of  confining  themfelves  to 
the  fimple  divifion  of  fubjlance  and  attribute ,  they  di¬ 
vided  attribute  itfelf  into  nine  diftind  forts,  fome  ejfen- 
Ual  and  others  circumfantial ;  and  thus  by  fetting  iub- 
ance  at  their  head,  made  ten  comprehenfive  and  univer - 
Jal genera,  called,  with  reference  to  their  Greek  name, 
categories ,  and  with  reference  to  their  Latin  nam t,pre* 
dicaments .  Thefe  categories  are,  substance,  quall- 

TY,  ^UANT1TY,  RELATION,  ACTION,  PASSrON,  WHEN* 
where,  position,  and  habit  ;  which,  according  to 
the  ly Hematic  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  comprehend 
every  human  fcience  and  every  fubjed  of  human 
thought.  Hijlory,  natural  and  civil,  fprings,  fays  Mr 
Han  is,  out  ot  substance  ;  mathematics  out  of  quan¬ 
tity;  optics  out  of  quality  and  quantity;  medicine 
out  oi  the  fame  ;  aflronomy  out  of  quantity  and  mo¬ 
tion  ;  mufc  and  mechanics  out  of  the  fame  ;  painting 
out  of  quality  and  site;  ethics  out  of  relation; 
chronology  out  of  when  ;  geography  out  of  where  ; 
electric  tty,  magnetifm,  and  attraction,  out  of  action  and 
passion  ;  and  fo  in  other  inftances. 

categ°ries,  confidered  a3  a  mere  arrange- 
ment  of  fcience,  we  are  not  inclined  to  make  many  ob- 
jedmns.  .  The  arrangement  is  certainly  not  complete  ; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  fmall  importance; 
for  a  complete  arrangement  of  fcience  cannot,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  be  formed.  The  greateft  objedion  to  the  cate¬ 
gories  arifes  from  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  them  by* 

3  almoft 
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Hiftory  of  atmoft  every  philofopher  of  the  Grecian  fchools  ;  for 
Philofophy.  ^hofe  fages  having  reduced  the  objeXs  of  all  human 
fcience  to  ten  general  heads  or  general  terms,  inftead  of 
And  prc-  fetting  themfelves  to  inquire  by  a  painful  induXion  in¬ 
dicables  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  real  objeXs  before 
them,  employed  their  time  in  conceiving  what  could 
be  predicated  of  JuhJlance  in  general,  of  this  or  that 
quality ,  quantity ,  relation ,  See.  in  the  abflraX:  and  they 
loon  found,  that  of  fuch  general  conceptions  as  the  ca¬ 
tegories  there  are  but  live  predicables  or  clafies  of  predi¬ 
cates  in  nature.  The  lir ft  clafs  is  that  in  which  the 
predicate  is  the  genus  of  th efubjed;  the  feeond,  that  in 
which  it  is  the  fpecies  of  the  fubjed  ;  the  third,  is  when 
the  predicate  is  the  fpecific  difference  of  the  fuby  11 ;  the 
fourth,  when  it  )3  a  property  of  the  fubjed  ;  and  the 
fifth,  when  it  is  fomething  accidental  to  the  fubjed  (fee 
Logic,  Part  II.  chap.  ii.  and  iii.)  Having  proceeded 
thus  far  in  their  fyfiem,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
individuals  but  to  arrange  them  under  their  proper 
categories,  which  was  commonly  done  in  a  very  arbi¬ 
trary  manner  ;  and  then,  with  the  formality  of  a  fyl- 
logifm,  to  predicate  of  each  the  predicable  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  or  fpecies  to  which  it  belonged.  But  by  this  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding,  it  is  obvious  that  no  progrefa 
whatever  could  be  made  in  phyfical,  metaphy Ileal,  or 
24  ethical  fcience  ;  for  if  the  individual  truly  belongs  to 
Are  no  in-  the  category  under  which  it  is  arranged,  we  add  no- 
flrumei  ts  thing  to  our  flock  of  knowledge  by  affirming  or  de- 
offdence.  nyjng  of  it  what  we  had  before  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  whole  genus  :  and  if  it  belong  not  to  the  category 
under  which  we  arrange  it,  our  fyllogifing  will  only 
give  the  appearance  of  proof  to  what  mull,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  an  abfolule  falfehood.  It  is  only 
by  experiments  made  on  various  fubftances  apparently 
of  the  fame  kind  that  they  can  be  certainly  known  to 
belong  to  the  fame  category  ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
all  fyllogiftic  reafoning  from  the  genug  to  the  fpecies, 
and  from  the  fpecies  to  the  individual,  is  but  folemn 
trifling,  as  every  propofition  in  this  retrograde  courfe 
a$  takes  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Thbphi  -  Yet  this  mode  of  philofophizing  fpread  from  Greece 
feminated almofl  over  the  whole  world.  It  was  carried  by  Alex- 
through  ander  into  Afia,  by  hia  fuccefTors  into  Egypt ;  an!  it 
the  whole  found  its  way  to  Rome  after  Greece  became  a  province 
World ;  0f  empire.  It  wa3  adopted  by  the  Jew3,  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Chriflian  church,  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  during  the  caliphate,  and  continued  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  fchoolmen  through  all  Europe,  till  its 
futility  was  expofed  by  Lord  Bacon  (m).  The  pro- 
fefTors  of  this  philofophy  often  difplayed  great  acute- 
nefs ;  but  their  fyftems  were  built  on  mere  hypothefes, 
and  fupported  by  fyllogiftic  wrangling.  Now  and 
then  indeed  a  fuperior  genius,  fuch  as  Alhazen  and 
our  countryman  Roger  Bacon,  broke  through  the 
tramels  of  the  fchools,  and,  regardlefs  of  the  authonty 
of  the  Stagyriteand  his  categories ,  made  real  difeoveries 
in  phyfical  fcience  by  experiments  judicioufly  conduc¬ 
ed  on  individual  fubftances  (fee 'Bacon  {Roger)  ;  and 
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Optics,  n°6.) ;  but  the  fcience  in  repute  ftill  conti.  H;jWy  of 
nued  to  be  that  of  Generals.  Pinlofophy; 

It  was  indeed  a  combination  of  abfurd  metaphyftcs 
with  more  abfurd  theology  ;  and  that  which  is  proper¬ 
ly  called  phyfics ,  had  in  Europe  no  place  in  a  liberal 
education  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
this  period  of  darknefs,  the  whole  circle  of  inftruXion, 
or  the  liberal  arts  as  they  were  called,  confifted  of  two 
branches,  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivnim  ;  of  which 
the  former  comprehended  grammar ,  rhetoric ,  and  dialec¬ 
tics  ;  the  latter  mujic ,  arithmetic  ^  geometry ,  and  ajlronomy , 
to  which  was  added  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  fludy  of  a  number  of  metaphyfical fubtleties 
equally  ufelefs  and  unintelligible. 

Hitherto  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  philofo- 
phers  had  been  read  only  in  imperfeX  Latin  tranfla* 
tions;  and  before  the  fcholaftic  fyftem  was  completely 
eftabliffied,  Plato  and  Ariftotle  had  been  alternately 
looked  up  to  as  the  oracle  in  fcience.  The  rigid  t 

fchoolmen,  however,  univerfally  gave  the  preference  to 
the  Stagyrite  ;  becaufe  his  analyfis  of  body  into  mat¬ 
ter  and  form  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  keep  in  coun¬ 
tenance  the  molt  incredible  doXrine.  of  the  Romiffi 
church  (fee  Transubstantiation)  :  and  upon  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning,  this  preference  was  conti¬ 
nued  after  the  fchool  philofophy  had  begun  to  fall  in¬ 
to  contempt,  on  account  of  much  ufeful  information 
contained  in  fome  of  his  writings  on  fubjeXs  of  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  and  his  fuppofed  merit  as  a  natural  phiio¬ 
fopher.  At  laft  the  intrepid  fpirit  of  Luthet  and  his 
affociates  fet  the  minds  of  men  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  ancient  names,  as  well  in  human  fcience  as  in  theo¬ 
logy  ;  and  many  philofophers  fprung  up  in  different 
councries  of  Europe,  who  profeffed  either  to  be  eclec¬ 
tics  y  or  to  ftudy  nature,  regardlefs  of  every  authority 
but  that  of  reafon.  Of  thefe  the  moil  eminent  be¬ 
yond  all  comparifon  was  Francis  Bacon  Lord  Veru- 
lam.  26 

This  illuftrious  man  having  read  with  attention  the  Expofed 
writings  of  the  moft  celebrated  ancients,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  fciences  which  were  then  culti-corb 
vated,  foon  difeovered  the  abfurdity  of  pretending  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  fyllogiftic 
reafoning  from  hypothetical  principles  ;  and  with  a 
boldnefs  becoming  a  genius  of  the  fir  ft  order,  under¬ 
took  to  give  a  new  chart  of  human  knowledge.  This 
he  did  in  his  two  admirable  works,  intitled,  1.  De 
dignitate  et  angmentis  feientiarum;  and,  2.  Novum  orga¬ 
nism  feientiarum ,  five  Judicia  vera  de  interpretatione Natur*. 

In  the  former  of  thefe  works,  he  takes  a  very  minute 
furvey  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  fcience,  which  he 
divides  into  three  great  branches,  hi/lory ,  poetry ,  and 
philofophy ,  correfponding  to  the  three  faculties  of  the 
mind,  memory ,  imagination ,  and  reafon .  Each  of  thefe 
general  heads  is  fubdivided  into  minuter  branches,  and 
reflexions  are  made  upon  the  whole,  which,  though 
we  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge  them,  will  amply  re¬ 
ward 


(m)  Scient ice,  quas  habemus,  fere  a  Graecis  fluxerunt.  Quae  enim  feriptores  Romani,  aut  Arabes,  aut  re- 
centiores  addiderunt,  non  multa,  aut  magni  momenti  funt  ;  et  qualiacunque  fint?  fundata  funt  fuper  baftrt 
eorum  qua:  invents  funt  a  Graecis.  Bacon > 
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ward  the  perufal  of  the  attentive  reader.  The  purpofe 
of  the  Novum  Qrganum  13  to  point  out  the  proper  me¬ 
thod  of  interpreting  nature  ;  which  the  author  fhows 
can  never  be  done  by  the  logic  which  was  then  in  fa- 
lhion>  but  only  by  a  painful  and  fair  indu&ion.  “  Ho¬ 
mo.  naturas  minifter  (fays  lie)  et  interpres  tantum  facit 
et  in telligit,  quantum  de  naturae  ordine  re,  vel  mente 
obfervaverit  ;  nec  nniplius  fcit  aut  poteft.  Syllogif- 
raus  ad  principia  fcientiarum  non  adhibetur,  ad  media 
?.xiomata  fruftra  adhibetur,  cum  fit  fubtilitati  natune 
longe  impar.  Affenfum  itaque  conftringit,  non  res. 
Syllogifmus  ex  propofitionibus  conftat,  propofitiones 
ex  verbis,  verba  notionum  tefferas  funt.  Itaque  fi  no- 
tiones  ipfx  (id  quod  balls  rei  eft)  confufae  Tint  et  te- 
mere  a  rebus  abftra&ae,  tiihil  in  iis  quas  fuperftruuntur, 
<ft  lirmitudinis.  Itaque  fpes  eft  una  in  induEtione 
vera” 

To  hypothefesand  preconceived  opinions,  which  he 
calls  idol  a  thectrl ,  this  great  man  was  not  lefs  inimical 
than  to  fyllogifrns  ;  and  fince  his  days  almoft  every 
philofopher  of  eminence,  except  Defcarteg  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  (fee  Descartes  and  Cartesians),  has  pro- 
felled  to  fiudy  nature  according  to  the  method  of  in- 
du&ion  fo  accurately  laid  down  in  the  Novum  Or*a- 
num.  On  this  method  a  few  improvements  have  per¬ 
haps  been  made;  but  notwithftanding  thefe,  Lord  Ba¬ 
con  mull  undoubtedly  be  confidered  as  the  author  of 
that  philofophy  which  is  now  cultivated  in  Europe, 
and  which  will  continue  to  be  cultivated  as  long  as 
men  {hall.  have  more  regard  for  matters  of  fad  than  for 
hypothetical  opinions.  Of  this  mode  of  philofophi- 
5tmg  we  {hall  now  give  a  fhort,  though  we  hope  not 
inaccurate,  view,  by  ftating  its  objt&s,  comparing  it 
with  that  which  it  fuperfeded,  explaining  its  rules,  and 
pointing  out  its  ufes  ;  and  from  this  view  it  will  ap- 

pear,,  that  its  author  lhares  with  Aiiftotle  the  empire 
t\F  ^ 
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ranged  in  thofe  groups  by  means  o?  t’  e*r  diftindions  View  of 
and  other  relations.  In  this  clafiification  we  are  en-  bacon's  1 
abled  to  proceed  by  means  of  our  faculty  of  abflrad-  Philofophy 
ing"  our  attention  from  the  circumftances  in  which 
things  differ,  and  turning  it  to  thofe  only  in  which 
they  agree.  By  the  juvlicious  employment  of  this  fa¬ 
culty  we  are  able  not  only  to  diftribute  the  individuals 
into  claffes,  but  alfo  to  diftribute  thofe  clalTes  into 
others  ftill  more  comprehenfive,  by  difeovering  circum¬ 
ftances  of  rtfemblance  among  them:  for  the  fewer  the 
circumftances  are  which  concur  to  form  that  refemblance 
which  has  engaged  our  attention,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  diflimilar  circumftances  which  are  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  more  extenfive  will  be  the  clafs  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  which  the  refemblance  is  obferved.  Thu3  Natural 
a  number  of  individuals  refembling  each  other  in  the  hiftorj- 
fingle  circumftance  of  life,  compofes  the  moft  extenfive 
kingdom  of  animals.  If  it  be  required,  that  they 
{hall  further  refemble  in  the  circumftance  of  having 
feathers,  a  prodigious  number  of  animals  are  excluded, 
and  we  form  the  inferior  clafs  of  birds.  We  exclude 
a  great  number  of  birds,  by  requiring  a  further  fimila- 
rity  of  web  feet,  and  have  the  order  of  anseres.  IF 
we  add  lingua  citiata,  we  confine  the  attention  to  the 
genus  of  anatjss.  In  this  manner  may  the  whole  ob- 
jt&s  of  the  univerfe  be  grouped,  and  arranged  into 
kingdoms,  claffes,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies. 

Such  a  clafiification  and  arrangement  is  called  Na-  * 
tural  History  ;  and  mult  be  confidered  as  the  only 
foundation  of  any  extenfive  knowledge  of  nature.  To 
the  natural  hiftorian,  therefore,  the  world  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  exiftences,  the  fubjeCt  of  deferiptive  arrange¬ 
ment.  Hi3  aim  is  threefold. 

To  obferve  with  care,  and  deferibe  with  accura- 


The. univerfe,  that  unbounded  objcCt  of  the  con¬ 
templation,  the  curiofrty  and  the  refearches  of  man, 
may  be  confidered  in  two  different  points  of  view. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  may  be  confidered  merely  as  a 
collection  of  exiftences,  related  to  each  other  by  means 
of  lefemblances  and  diftinCtion,  fituation,  fucceflion, 
and  derivation,  as  making  parts  of  a  whole.  In  this 
view  it  is  the  fubject  of  pure  defeription. 

To  acquire  an  acquaintance  with,  or  a  knowledge 
of,  the  univerfe  in  this  point  of  view,  we  muft  enume¬ 
rate  all  the  beings  in  it,  mention  all  their  fcnfible  quali¬ 
ties,  and  mark  all  thefe  relations  for  each.  But  this 
would  be  labour  immenfe  ;  and  when  done,  an  undiftin- 
guifhable  chaos.  A  book  containing  every  word  of  a 
language  would  only  give  us  the  materials,  fo  to  fpeak, 
of  this  language.  To  make  it  comprehenfible,  it  muft  be 
put  into  fome  form,  which  will  comprehend  the  whole  in 
a  Imall  compafs,  and  enable  the  mind  to  pds  eaflly  from 
one  word  to  another  related  to  it.  Of  all  relations  among 
words,  the  moft  obvious  are  thofe  of  refemblance  and 
derivation.  An  etymological  diaionary,  therefore,  in 
which  words  are  clarfed  in  confequence  of  their  refem- 
blances,  and  arranged  by  means  of  their  derivative  di- 

kliguag^ '  ^  grCatly  faCiHtate  the  2Cquifiti°n  of  the 

nature  :  The  objeds  around  us  may  be 
grouped  by  means  of  their  refemblance,  and  then  ar- 


cy,  the  various  objeds  of  the  univerfe. 

2.  To  determine  and  enumerate  all  the  great  claffea 
of  objeCls;  to  diftribute  and  arrange  them  into  all  their 
fubordinate  clalTes,  through  all  degrees  of  fubordina- 
tion,  till  he  arrive  at  what  are  only  accidental  varie¬ 
ties,  which  are  fufceptible  of  no  farther  diftribution  ; 
and  to  mark  with  precision  the  principles  of  this  di¬ 
ftribution  and  arrangement,  and  the  charaCteriftics  of 
the  various  affemblages. 

3.  I  o  determine  with  certainty  the  particular  group 
to  which  any  propofed  Individual  belongs. 

Description  therefore,  arrangement,  and  refe¬ 
rence,  conftituce  the  whole  of  his  employment;  and 
in  this  conlifts  all  his  fcience. 

Did  the  univerfe  continue  unchanged,  this  would  Diftin- 
conftitute  the  whcle  of  our  knowledge  of  nature:  butguilhed 
we  are  witnelTes  of  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of*™?1 
changes,  and  our  attention  is  continually  called  to  thelof®ph** 
events  which  are  incelfantly  happening  around  us. 

Thefe  form  a  fet  of  objeCts  vaftly  more  interefting  to 
u*  than  the  former;  being  the  fources  of  almoft  all  the 
pleafures  or  pains  we  receive  from  external  objeCls. 

We  are  therefore  much  interefted  in  the  ftudy  of 
the  events  which  happen  around  us,  and  ftrongly  in¬ 
cited  to  profecute  it :  but  they  are  fo  numerous  and 
fo  multifarious,  that  the  ftudy  would  be  immenfe, 
without  fome  contrivance  for  abbreviating  and  facili¬ 
tating  the  talk.  The  fame  help  offers  itfelf  here  as  in 
the  ftudy  of  what  may  be  called  quie/cent  nature.  E- 
yents,  hke  exiftences,  are  fufceptible  of  clarification, 
in  confequence  of  refemblances  and  diftin&ion  ;  and 
4  by 
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newrf  by  attention  to  thefe,  we  enn  acquire  a  very  extenfive 
Baeon’s  acquaintance  with  a&ve  nature.  Our  attention  mutt 
jjnulof’phy. chiefly  diredled  to  thofe  circum (lances  in  which 
many  events  referable  each  other,  while  they  differ 
perhaps  in  a  thoufand  others.  Then  we  muft  attend 
to  their  mn(t  general  diftinftions  ;  then  to  diftin&ions 
of  fmaller  extent,  and  fo  on. 

It  is  in  this  way  accordingly  that  we  have  advanced 
in  our  knowledge  of  r.dtive  nature,  and  are  gradually, 
and  by  no  means  (lowly,  forming  affemblages  of  events 
more  and  more  extenfive,  and  diftributing  thefe  with 
greater  and  greater  precifien  into- their  different  claf- 
fes. 

In  the  zealous  and  attentive  profecution  of  this  talk 
a  very  remarkable  and  interefting  obfervatien  occurs  : 
In  describing  thofe  circum fiances  of  fimilarity  among 
events,  and  particularly  in  diilributing  them  according 
to  thofe  fimilarities,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  overlook 
that  conftancy  which  is  obferved  in  the  changes  of  na- 
ture  in  the  events  which  are  the  objedls  of  our  con- 
Conftancy  temptation.  Events  which  have  once  been  obferved  to 
in  the  accompany  each  other  are  obferved  always  to  do  fo. 

The  rifing  of  the  fun  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
light  of  day,  and  his  fetting  by  the  darknefs  of  night. 
Sound  argument  is  accompanied  by  conviction,  im- 
pulfe  by  motion,  kindnefs  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude, 
and  the  perception  of  good  by  defirc.  The  unexcept¬ 
ed  experience  of  mankind  informs  us,  that  the  events 
of  nature  go  on  in  certain  regular  trains  ;  and  if  fome- 
times  exceptions  feem  to  contradict  this  general  affir¬ 
mation,  more  attentive  observation  never  fails  to  re¬ 
move  the  exception.  Mofl  of  the  fpontaneous  events 
of  nature  are  very  complicaied  ;  ami  it  frequently  re¬ 
quires  great  attention  and  penetration  to  difeover  the 
fimple  event  amidft  a  croud  of  unefTential  circumftan- 
ccs  which  are  at  once  exhibited  to  our  view.  But 
when  we  fucceed  in  this  difeovery,  we  never  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  perfeCl  uniformity  of  the  event  to 
what  has  been  formerly  obferved. 

Univcrfally  But  this  is  not  all  :  We  firmly  believe  that  this  uni- 
icrpe&ed.  formity  will  Jlill  continue  ;  that  fire  will  melt  wax,  will 
bum  paper,  will  harden  clay,  as  we  have  formerly  ob¬ 
ferved  it  to  do  ;  and  whenever  we  have  undoubted 
proofs  that  tbe  circumftance  of  fituation  are  precifcly 
the  fame  as  in  fome  former  cafe,  though  but  once  ob¬ 
ferved,  we  expert  with  irrefiftible  and  unfhaken  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  event  will  alfo  be  the  fame. 

It  is  not  furely  neceflary  to  adduce  many  proofs  of 
the  univerfality  of  this  law  of  human  thought.  The 
whole  language  and  actions  of  men  are  inftances  of 
the  fa&.  In  all  languages  there  is  a  mode  of  conftruc- 
tion  which  is  ufed  to  exprefs  this  relation  as  diftinCl 
from  all  others,  and  the  converfation  of  the  mod  illite¬ 
rate  never  confounds  them,  except  when  the  concep¬ 
tions  themfelvcs  are  confounded.  The  general  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  a&ive  and  piflive  verb  is  regulated  by 
it.  Turrit  everfa  ejl  a  militibus  ;  turns  everfa  ejl  terra 
motu,  exprefs  two  relations,  and  no  fchoolboy  will  con¬ 
found  them.  The  difthidlion  therefore  is  perceived  or 
felt  by  all  who  can  fpeak, grammatically.  Nor  is  any 

language  without  general,  terms  to  exprefs  this  relation, 
caufe- — efTedl — to  occafion.  Nay,  it  is  a  fadl  in  the 

mind  of  brutes,  who  hourly  (how  that  they  expect  the 
fame  ufes  of  every  fubjedl  which  they  formerly  made 
it  \  and  without  this,  animals  would  be  incapable 
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of  fubfidence,  and  man  incapable  of  all  improvement.  View  of 
From  this  alone  memorv  derives  all  its  value  ;  and 
even  the  conftancy  of  natural  operation  would  be  ufe-  L *  / 

lefs  if  not  matched  or  adapted  to  our  purpofes  by  this 
expedition  of  and  confidence  in  that  conftancy. 

After  all  the  labours  of  ingenious  men  to  difeover 
the  foundation  of  this  irrefiftible  expedition,  we  mud 
be  contented  with  faying  that  fuch  is  the  conftitution 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is  an  umverfal fad  in  human 
thought  ;  and  for  any  thing  that  has  been  yet  difeo- 
vered,  it  is  an  ultimate  fadl,  not  included  in  any  other 
dill  more  general.  We  (hall  foon  fee  that  this  is  dif¬ 
fident  for  making  it  the  foundation  of  true  human 
knowledge  ;  all  ol  which  mud  in  like  manner  be  re¬ 
duced  to  ultimate  fadls  in  human  thought. 

We  mu  ft  confider  this  undoubted  feeling,  this  per- 
fuafion  of  the  conftancy  of  nature,  as  an  inJHnBive 
anticipation  of  events  fimilar  to  thofe  which  we  have 
already  experienced.  The  general  analogy  of  nature 
ftiouid  have  difpofed  phiiofophers  to  acquiefce  in  this, 
however  unwelcome  to  their  vanity.  In  no  inftance 
of  eflential  confirquence  to  our  fifety  or  well-being 
are  we  left  to  the  guidance  of  our  boafted  reafon  ; 

God  has  given  11s  the  furer  condudl  of  natural  inftinds. 

No  cafe  is  fo  important  as  this  :  In  none  do  we  fo 
much  (land  in  need  of  a  guide  which  (hall  be  p$wcr* 
fill,  infallible,  and  rapid  in  its  decifions.  Without  it 
we  muft  remain  incapable  of  all  inftrudlion  from  ex¬ 
perience,  and  therefore  of  all  improvement. 

Our  fenfations  are  undoubtedly  feelings  of  our  mind. 

But  all  thofe  feelings  are  accompanied  by  an  inftinc- 
tive  reference  of  them  to  fomething  diftinCl  from  the 
feelings  themfelves.  Hence  aiifes  our  perception  of 
external  obje&s,  and  our  very  notions  of  this  externeity 
(pardon  the  term).  In  like  manner,  this  anticipation 
of  events,  this,  irrefiftible  connexion  of  the  idea 
of  fire  with  the  idea  of  burning,  is  alfo  a  feeling  of 
the  mind  :  and  this  feeling  is  by  a  law  of  human 
nature  referred,  without  reafoning,  to  fomething  ex¬ 
ternal  as  its  caufe  ;  and,  like  our  fenfation,  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  Jigti  of  that  external  fomething.  It  is  like 
the  convi&ion  of  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  propo- 
fition.  This  is  referred  by  us  to  fomething  exifting 
in  nature,  to  a  neceflary  and  eternal  relation  fuhfifting 
between  the  ideas  which  are  the  fubje&s  of  the  pro- 
pofltion.  The  convi&'on  is  the  fign  or  indication  of 
this  relation  by  which  it  is  brought* to  our  view.  In 
precifely  the  fame  manner,  the  iriififtible  connexion 
of  ideas  is  interpreted  as  the  fenfation  or  fign  of  a 
neceflary  connection  of  external  things  or  events.  Thefe  v 

are  fuppofed  to  include  fomething  in  their  nature 
which  renders  them  infeparable  companions.  To  this 
bond  of  connexion  between  external  things  we  give  ^ 
the  name  of  Causation.  All  our  knowledge  of  this  Our  know- 
relation  of  caufe  and  effeCl,  is  the  knowledge  or  con-led^eof 
feioufnefs  of  what  pafles  in  our  own  minds  during cauffctftm. 
the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  if 
we  adhere  to  this  view  of  it,  and  put  this  branch  of 
knowledge  on  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  called  the 
alflraCt  fciences,  confidering  only  the  relations  of  ideas, 
we  (hall  acquire  demonjirative  fciencet  If  we  take  any 
other  view  of  the  matter,  we  (hall  be  led  into  inex¬ 
tricable  mazes  of  uncertainty  and  error. 

We  fee  then  that  the  natural  procedure  of  our  fa 
culty  of  abftra&ion  and  arrangement,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire 
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quire  a  more  fpeedy  and  com  pvehen  five  knowledge  of 
natural  events,  presents  then\  to  our  view  in  another 
form.  We  not  only  fee  them  as Jimilar  events,  but  as 
events  naturally  and  necedr nly  conjoined.  And  the  ex- 
preflion  of  rejcmhlance  among  evcnt3  is  alfo  an  expref- 
Fion  of  concomitancy;  and  this  arrangement  of  events  in 
confequence  of  their  refemblance  is  in  fad  the  difeovery 
of  thofe  accompaniments.  The  trains  of  natural  ap¬ 
pearance  being  confidtred  as  the  appointments  of  the 
Author  of  Nature,  has  occalioned  them  to  be  confi- 
dered  alfo  as  confiqfiences  of  laws  impofed  on  his 
works  by  their  great  author,  and  every  thing  is  faid 
to  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws.  Buc  this  is 'the  lan¬ 
guage  of  analogy.  When  a  foveteign  determines  on 
certain  trains  of  condud  for  his  fubjeds,  he  iflues  hia 
orders.  Thefe  orders  are  laws.  He  inforees  the  oh- 
fcrvance  of  them  by  his  authority;  and  thus  a  cer* 
tain  regularity  and  conftancy  of  condud  is  produced. 
But  fhould  a  ftranger,  ignorant  of  the  promulgation 
of  thefe  laws,  and  of  the  exerted  authority  of  the 
mngiftrate,  obferve  this  uniformity  of  conduct,  he 
would  aferibe  it  to  the  genbis  and  difpofition  of  the 
people  ;  and  his  ol  fervation  would  be  as  ufeful  to  him 
for  direding  the  tenor  of  his  own  condud,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  fubjed  himfelf  of  the  real  fource  of 
this  conflancy  is  for  directing  his. 

Juft  fo  in  nature,  while  the  theologian  pretends, 
from  his  difeoveries  concerning  the  exiftence  and  fu- 
perintendance  of  God,  to  know  that  the  conftant  ac¬ 
companiment  of  events  is  the  confequence  of  laws 
which  the  great  Author  and  Governor  of  the  univerfc 
has  impofed  on  his  works,  the  ordinary  philofopher, 
a  ftr3ng«r  to  this  feene,  and  to  the  unfearchable  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  supreme  MIND,  muft  aferibe  this  con* 
ftancy  to  the  nature  of  the  things..  There  is  a  great 
rcfemhlance  between  the  expreffion  natural  lahu  and 
grammatical  ride .  Rule  in  ftrid  language  implies  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  in  grammar  it  exprefles  merely  a  genera- 
lity  of  fad,  whether  of  flexion  or  conftrudion.  In 
like  manner,  a  law  of  nature  is  to  the  philofopher 
nothing  but  the  expreffion  of  a  generality  of  fad.  A 
natural  or  phyfical  law  is  a  generally  obferved  fad  ; 
and  whenever  we  treat  any  fubjed  as  a  generally  ob¬ 
ferved  fad,  we  treat  it  phyfically.  It  is  a  phyfical 
law  of  the  underftanding  that  argument  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  convi&ion  ;  it  is  a  phyfical  law  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  that  diftrefs  is  accompanied  by  pity  ;  it  is  a  phy¬ 
fical  law  of  the  mater  ial  world  that  impulfe  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  motion. 

•  And  thus  we  fee  that  the  arrangement  of  events, 
or  the  difeovery  of  thofe  general  points  of  refem- 
blance,  is  in  fad  the  difeovery  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
and  one  of  the  greateft  and  mod  important  is,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  conftant. 

„  There  is  no  queftion  that  this  view  of  the  univerfe 
is  incomparably  more  interefting  and  important  than 
that  which  is  taken  by  the  natural  hiftorian  ;  contem¬ 
plating  every  thing  that  is  of  value  to  us,  and,  in 
mort,  the  whole  life  and  movement  df  the  univerfe. 

his  ltudy,  therefore,  has  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  philosophy  and  of  science  ;  and  natural  hi- 
ltory  has  been  confidered  afr  of  importance  only  in  fo 

oTpl-irphyCOndUCiVe  t0  the  fuccefsful  profecution 

But  the  philofopher  claim*  a  fuperiority  on  another 
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account :  he  confiders  himfelf  as  employed  in  the  View  of 
difeovery  of  caufes,  faying  that  philofophy  is  the  ftudy  Bacon’s 
of  the  objeds  of  the  univerfe  as  related  by  caufa- 
tion,  and  that  it  is  by  the  difeovery  of  thefe  reli-  '  v 
tions  that  he  communicates  to  the  world  fuch  impor¬ 
tant  knowledge.  Philofophy,  he  hy$,  is  the  fcience 
of  caufes.  The  vulgar  are  contented  to  confider 
the  prior  of 'two  infeparably  conjoined  events  as  the 
caufe  of  the  other  ;  the  ftroke  on  a  bell,  for  inftance, 
rs  the  caafe  of  found.  But  it  has  been  clearly 
Ihown  by  the  phdofopher,  that  between  the  blow  oa 
the  bell  and  the  fenfation  of  found  there  are  inter- 
pofed  a  long  train  of  events.  The  blow  fets  the  bell 
a  trembling  ;  this  agitates  the  air  in  contad  with 
the  bell  ;  this  agitates  the  air  immediately  beyond 
it  ;  and  thus  between  the  bell  and  the  ear  may  be  ^ 
interpofed  a  numbtrlefs  feries  of  events,  and  as  many  Caufes 
more  between  the  firft  imprefiion  on  the  eir  and  that 
laft  impreffion  on  the  nerve  by  which  the  mind  is  af- 
feded.  He  can  no  longer  therefore  follow  the  no¬ 
menclature  of  the  vulgar.  Which  of  the  events  of 
this  train  therefore  is  the  caufe  of  the  fenfation  ? 

None  of  them  :  It  is  that  'fame thing  which  infepara¬ 
bly  conne&s  any  two  of  them,  and  conftitutes  their 
bond  of  union.  Thefe  bonds  of  union  or  caufes  he 
confiders  as  refiding  in  one  or  both  of  the  conned- 
ed  objeds  :  diverfities  in  this  refped  muft  therefore 
conftitute  the  moll  important  diftindions  between 
them.  They  are  therefore  with  great  propriety  call¬ 
ed  the  qualities ,  the  properties ,  of  thefe  refpedive  fub- 
jeds. 

As  the  events  from  which  we  infer  the  exiftence  of 
thefe  qualities  of  things  refemble  in  many  refpeds 
fuch  events  as  are  the  confequencea  of  the  exertion  of 
our  own  powers,  thefe  qualities  are  frequently  deno¬ 
minated  powers,  forces,  energies.  Thus,  in  the  inftance 
juft  now  given  of  the  found  of  a  bell,  we  infer  the 
powers  of  impulfe,  elafticity,  nervous  irritability,  and 
animal  fenfibility. 

In  confequence  of  this  inference  of  a  neceffary  con- 
nedion  between  the  objeds  around  us,  we  not  only 
infer  the  pofterior  event  from  the  prior,  or,  in  com¬ 
mon  language,  the  effed  from  the  caufe,  but  we  alfo 
infer  the  prior  from  the  pofterior,  the  caufe  from  the 
effed.  We  not  only  exped  that  the  prefence  of  a 
magnet  will  be  followed  by  certain  motions  in  iron- 
filings,  but  when  we  obferve  fuch  motions,  we  infer  ^ 
the  prefence  and  agency  of  a  magnet.  Joy  is  infer- Inferred 
red  from  merryment,  poifon  from  death,  fire  from*001  ef- 
fmoke,  and  impulfe  from  motion.  And  thus  the  ap-fea$* 
pearances  of  the  univerfe  are  the  indications  of  the 
powers  of  the  objeds  in  it.  Appearances  are  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  nature,  informing  us  of  their  caufes.  And 
as  all  our  knowledge  of  the  fentiments  of  others  is 
derived  from  our  confidence  in  their  veracity  ;  fo  all 
our  knowledge  of  nature  is  derived  from  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  conftancy  of  natural  operations.  A  veracity 
and  credulity  necdTarily  refulting  from  that  law  of  our 
mental  conftitution  by  which  we  are  capable  of  fpeech, 

Condud  us  in  the  one  cafe;  and  the  conftancy  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  principle  of  indudion,  by  which  we 
infer  general  laws  from  particular  fads,  condiVft  U3 
in  the  other.  As  human  fentiment  is  inferred  from 
language,  and  the  exiftence  of  external  things  from 
fenfation  ;  fo  are  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  powers 

of 
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%vi €w  of  of  natural  o^je£ls  inferred  from  the  phenomena.  It 
Bacon  s  j8  tj^e  fuccefsful  ftudy  of  this  language  of  nature 
Vhdofop  we  denve  ufeful  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of 

the  influence  of  motives  on  the  mind  of  man  enables 
the  ftatefman  to  govern  kingdoms,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  magnetifm  enables  the  mariner  to  pi¬ 
lot  a  fhip  through  the  pathlefs  ocean. 

Such  are  the  lofty  pretentions  of  philofophy.  It  is  to 
be  wifhed  that  they  be  well  founded  ;  for  we  may  be 
perfuaded  that  a  millake  in  this  particular  will  be  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  An  author  of 
great  reputation  f  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  decid¬ 
ing  this  queftion  in  the  way  of  experiment.  He  fays 
that  the  ancients  were  philofophers,  employed  in  the 
Difcoveries  difcovery  of  caufes,  and  that  the  moderns  are  only 
of  Ariftotle  natural  hiftorians,  contenting  themfelves  with  obfer- 
and  New-  ving  the  laws  of  nature,  but  paying  no  attention  to 
the  caufes  of  things.  If  he  fpeaks  of  their  profejfed 
aim,  we  apprehend  that  the  affertiori  is  pretty  juft  in 
general.  With  very  few  exceptions  indeed  it  may 
be  affirmed  of  his  favourite  Ariftotle,  the  philofopher 
xar’  and  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  We  fele& 

thefe  two  inftanccs,  both  becaufe  they  are  fet  in  con¬ 
tinual  oppofition  by  this  author,  and  becaufe  it  will 
be  allowed  that  they  were  the  moft  eminent  ftudente 
of  nature  (for  we  muft  not  yet  call  them  philofophers) 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Ariftotle’s  profeffed 
aim,  in  his  moft  celebrated  writings,  is  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  caufes;  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  he 
has  been  fo  fuccefsful  that  he  has  hardly  left  any  em¬ 
ployment  for  his  fuccdlor8  befidc  that  of  commenting 
upon  his  works.  We  muft  on  the  other  hand  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  Newton  makes  no  fuch  pretensions,  at  leaft 
in  that  work  which  has  immortalifed  his  name,  and  that 
his  profeffed  aim  is  merely  to  inveftigate  the  general 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  to  apply  thefe  to 
the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena.  Nor  will 
we  fay  that  he  hks  left  no  employment  for  fucceeding 
inquirers  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  confefs  that  he  has 
only  begun  the  {ludy,  has  difcovered  but  one  law, 
■and  has  enabled  us  to  explain  only  the  phenomena 
comprehended  in  it  alone.  But  he  has  not  been  un- 
fuccefsful;  his  inveftigation  has  been  complete ;  and  he 
has  difcovered  beyond  all  poffibility  of  contradiction 
a  fad  which  is  obferved  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  folar  fyftem  ;  namely,  that  every  body,  nay  that 
every  particle  in  it,  is  continually  deflected  toward 
every  other  body;  and  that  this  deflection  is,  in  every 
inftance,  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
that  body  toward  which  the  defleCtion  is  direded,  and 
to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from 
it.  He  has  therefore  difcovered  a  phyfical  law  of  im- 
menfe  extent.  Nor  has  he  been  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the 
explanation  of  particular  phenomena.  Of  this  there 
cannot  be  given  a  better  intlance  than  the  explanation 
of  the  lunar  motions  from  the  theory  of  gravity  begun 
by  Newton  “  Mathefi  fua  facem  prteferente and  now 
brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  if  the 
moon’s  place  be  computed  from  it  for  any  moment 
within  the  period  of  two  thoufand  years  back,  it  will 
not  be  found  to  differ  frosr  the  place  on  which  foe  was 
actually  obferved  by  one  hundredth  part  of  her  own 
breadth. 

Difcimus  hinc  tandem  qua  caufa  argentea  Phabe 
Paffibm  baud  aquis  eat ,  et  cur,fubdita  nulli 
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Hafienus  aflronomoy  numerorum  frena  recufat . 

Qua  toties  animos  veterum  torfere  fophorum # 

Quaque  fcholas  hodie  rauco  cert  amine  vexant , 

Obvia  conjpictmusy  nube  pellente  mathefi  ; 

Qua  fuperos  penetrare  domosy  et  ardua  call 

Newtoni  aufpiciis  jam  dat  contingere  templa. 

We  may  now  defire  the  champions  of  the  fcience 
of  caufes  to  name  any  one  caufe  which  has  really  been 
difcovered  by  their  great  mafter,  whether  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  mind  or  of  body.  But  they  muft  not  on 
this  occafion  adduce  the  inveftigation  of  any  natural 
law  in  which  he  has  fometimes  fucceeded.  With  ftill 
greater  confidence  may  we  challenge  them  to  produce 
any  remarkable  inftance  of  the  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena  either  of  mind  or  body.  By  explanation, 
we  mean  an  account  of  the  production,  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  ail  the  circumftances,  fufceptible  of  a  ferupu- 
lous  comparifon  with  fad,  and  perfedly  confident 
with  it.  It  is  here  that  the  weaknefs  of  this  philo- 
fopher’s  pretenfions  is  moft  confpicuous ;  and  his  fob 
lowers  candidly  acknowledge,  that  in  the  enquiries 
which  proceed  by  experiment,  we  have  not  derived 
great  affiftance  from  Ariftorle’s  philofophy.  But  this, 
fiy  they,  does  not  derogate  from  the  pre  eminence  of 
his  philofophy,  becaufe  he  has  fhown  that  the  parti¬ 
cular  fields  of  obfervation  are  to  be  cultivated  only  by 
means  of  experiment.  But  furely  every  field  of  obferva¬ 
tion  is  particular.  There  is  no  abfrad  objed  of  phi- 
lofophical  refearch,  the  fludy  of  which  {hall  terminate 
in  the  philofophy  of  univerfals.  In  every  kind  of  inqui¬ 
ry,  that  caufe  alone  muft  be  fuppofed  to  ad  which  we 
underftand  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  effeds 
in  particular  circumftances,  and  compare  them  with 
fad,  and  fee  their  perfed  coincidence,  if  we  have 
difcovered  caufes,  they  are  known  as  far  as  they  are 
difcovered.  Their  genuine  effeds  are  known,  and 
therefore  the  phenomena  which  refult  from  their  agency 
are  understood.  When  therefore  it  is  acknowledged* 
as  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  mankind  have  made 
but  little  advances  in  the  knowledge  of v nature,  not- 
withftanding  the  pretended  difcovery  of  caufes  by  A- 
riftotle,  and  the  condudiug  clue  of  his  philofophy,  till 
of  late  years;  and  when  it  is  alfo  allowed  that  now, 
while  we  are  every  day  making  great  additions  to  this 
fubordinate  knowledge,  the  caufes  which  Ariftotle 
has  difcovered  are  forgotten,  and  his  philofophy  is  ne- 
gle&ed  ;  there  is  great  room  for  fufpe&ing  (to  fay  tire 
leaft),  that  either  the  caufes  which  philofophy  pretends 
to  have  difcovered  are  not  real,  or  that  Ariftotle  and 
his  followers  have  not  aimed  at  the  difcovery  of  cau¬ 
fes,  but  only  at  the  difcovery  of  natural  laws,  and 
have  failed  in  the  attempt. 

There  feems  here  to  be  a  previous. queftion  :  Is  it  philofophi- 
pojfib/e  to  difeover  a  philofophicai  caufe ,  that  fomething  cal  caufes 
which  is  neither  the  prior  nor  the  pofterior  of  the  two  difcovered 
immediately  adjoining  events,  but  their  bond  of  union, onI^ 
and  this  diftind  from  the  union  itfelf  ?  It  is  evident 
that  this  is  an  enquiry  piuely  experimental.  It  is  of 
human  knowledge  we  fpeak.  This  muft  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  This  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
tingency,  known  to  us  only  by  experiment  and  obfer¬ 
vation.  By  obferving  all  the  feelings  and  opeiations 
of  the  mind,  and  claffing  and  arranging  them  like  any 
other  objed  of  fcience,  we  difeover  the  general  laws 
of  human  thought  and  human  reafening ;  and  this  is 
44  E  &11 
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View  of  a]J  the  knowledge  we  can  ever  acquire  of  it,  or  of  any 

u— y--w  Much  has  been  written  on  this  fubje&.  The  moft: 

acute  obfervation  and  found  judgment  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ftudy  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
confiderable  progrefs  has  been  made  in  pneumatology. 
Many  laws  of  human  thought  have  been  obfcrved,  and 
very  diftin&Iy  marked  ;  and  philofophers  are  bufily  em¬ 
ployed,  fome  of  them  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  in  the 
diftribution  of  them  into  fubordinate  claffes,  fo  as  to 
know  their  comparative  extent,  and  to  mark  their  di- 
ftinguifhing  c.hara&ers  with  a  precifion  fimilar  to  what 
has  been  attained  in  botany  and  other  parts  of  natural 
hiftory ;  fothat  we  may  hope  that  this  ftudy  will  advance 
like  others.  But  in  all  thefe  refearches,  no  phenomena 
have  occurred  which  look  like  the  perception  or  con¬ 
templation  of  thefe  feparate  obje&s  of  thought,  thefe 
philofophical  caufes,  this  power  in  abftra&o.  No  phi¬ 
losopher  has  ever  pretended  to  ft  ate  fuch  an  obje&  of 
^thc  mind’s  obfervation,  or  attempted  to  group  them 
into  cla fifes. 

.We  may  fay  at  once,  without  entering  into  any  de¬ 
tail,  that  thofe  caufes,  thofe  bonds  of  neceflary  union 
between  the  naturally  conjoined  events  or  obje&g,  are 
not  only  perceived  by  weans  of  the  events  alone,  but 
are  perceived  folely  in  the  events,  and  cannot  be  di¬ 
ll  inguifhed  from  the  conjun&ions  themfelvcs.  They 
are  neither  the  obje&s  of  feparate  obfervation,  nor  the 
produ&ions  of  memory,  nor  inferences  drawn  from 
refte&ion  on  the  laws  by  which  the  operation  of  our 
own  minds  are  regulated  ;  nor  can  they  be  derived 
from,  other  perceptions  in  the  way  of  argumenta¬ 
tive  inference.  We  cannot  infer  the  paroxyfm  of 
terror  from  the  appearance  of  impending  deftru&ion 
nor  the  fall  of  a  ftone  when  not  fupported,  as  we 
infer  the  incommenfurability  of  the  diagonal  and 
fide  of  .  a  fquare.  This  laft  is  implied  in  the  very 
conception  or  notion  of  a  fquare  ;  not  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  other  properties,  but  as  one  of  its  ef- 
fential  attributes  :  and  the  contrary  proportion  is  not 
orfty  falfe,  but  incapable  of  being  diftin&ly  conceived 
l  his  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  other  phenomenon,  or 
any  matter  of  fa&.  The  proofs  which  are  brought  of 
a  mathematical  proportion,  are  not  the  reafon  of  its 
being  true,  but  the  fteps  by  which  this  truth  is 
brought  into,  our  view  ;  and  frequently,  as  in  the  in- 
liance  now  given,  this  truth  is  perceived,  not  dire&Iy, 
but  consequentially ,  by  the  mconceivablcnefs  of  the 
contrary  proportion. 

Mr  Hume’s  Mr  Hume  derives  this  irrcfiftible  exnefiation  nf 

sxr zzfT  "“Jr™  *a  °f  ■ «»«<■» t  c,: 

M  'on  °.f  'd,eas'  corelated  event  is  brought  into 

the  mmd  by  this  well  known  power  of  cuftom,  with 
that  vivacity  of  conception  which  conftitutes  belief  or 
expectation  But  without  infilling  on  the  futility  of 
Ms  theory  of  belief,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
is  explanation  begs  the  very  thing  to  be  proved 
when  it  afenbes  to  cuftom  a  pLer  of  any  kind*  It  U 

iteS'nBef5l3Very  f°Werwhich  '‘s  tbe  fubJea  in 

cifm  thisB  frtt8’  °"  tH?  gtnuine  Principles  of  feepti- 
cifm,  th is  cuftom  involves  an  acknowledgement  of 
paft  events,  of  a  Something  different  from  r  *  * 

fufficientfoundation  ‘ij 
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anticipation.  .  General  cuftom  can  never,  on  Mr  View  of 
Hume’s  principles,  give  fuperior  vivacity  to  any  par-  ^ac°n’* 
ticular  idea.  r  Philofophy. 

This^  certain  nonentity  ofjt  as  a  feparate  obje&  of  ^  ' 
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obiervation,  and  this  lmpoflibility  to  derive  this  no*  Another 
tion  of  neceffary  and  caufal  conne&ion  between  the  kypothefi§ 
events  of  the  univerfe  *  from  any  Source,  have  in  refPe(5tin£ 
duccd  two  of  the  moft  acute  philofophers  of 
rope,  Mr  Leibnitz  and  Father  Malebranche,  to  deny 
that  there  is  any  fuch  conneftion,  and  to  affert  that 
the  events  of  the  univerfe  go  on  in  correfpondino- 
trains,  but  without  any  caufal  conneaion,  juft  as  a 
well-regulated  clock  will  keep  time  with  the  motions 
of  the  heavens  without  any  kind  of  dependence  on 
them.  This  harmony  of  events  was  pre-eftablilhed  by 
the  Author  of  the  Univerfe,  in  fubferviency  to  the 
purpofes  he  had  in  view  in  its  formation. 

All  thofe  purpofes  which  are  cognifable  by  us,  may 
certainly  be  accomplilhed  by  this  perfeft  adjuftment. 

But  without  infilling  on  the  fantaftic  wildne’fs  of  this  in¬ 
genious  whim,  it  is  quite  enough  to  obferve,  that  it  alfo 
is  a  begging  of  the  queftion,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  caufa- 
tion  when  it  afenbes  all  to  the  agency  of  the  Deity. 

.  Thus  have  we  fearched  every  quarter,  without  be¬ 
ing  a„le  to  find  a  fource  from  which  to  derive  this 
perception  of  a  neceflary  connexion  among  the  events 
of  the  univerfe,  or  of  this  confident  expeftation  of 
the  continuance  of  phyfical  laws  ;  and  yet  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  feeling,  and  of  the  perfuafion,  be  its  origin, 
what  it  may  :  for  we  fpeak  intelligibly  on  this  fub- 
ject ,  we  fpeak  familiarly  of  caufe,  effeft,  power,  ener¬ 
gy,  neceflary  connexion,  motives  and  their  influence 
argument  and  conviilion,  reafons  and  perfuafion,  al! 
lurements  and  emotions,  of  gravity,  magnetifm,  irri- 
tabdity,  Sic.;  and  we  carry  on  conventions  on  thefe 
lubjects  with  much  entertainment  and  feeming  inftruc- 
tion.  Language  is  the  exprefiion  of  thought,  and 
every  word  expreffes  fome  notion  or  conception  of 
the  mind;  therefore  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  we  have 
luch  notions  as  are  expreffed  by  caufe,  power,  energy. 

But  n  is  here,  as  in  many  cafes,  we  perceive  a  di- 
ltinclion  without  being  able  to  exprefs  it  by  a  defini- 
tion  ;  and  that  we  do  perceive  the  relation  of  caufa- 
tion  as  diftina  from  all  others,  and  in  particular  as 
diftinct  from  the  relation  of  contiguity  in  time  and 
place;  or  the  relation  of  agent,  action,  and  patient, 
utt  be  concluded  from  the  uniformity  of  language, 
which  never  confounds  them  except  on  purpofe,  and 
when  it  is  perceived.  But  even  here  we  (hall  find, 
that  none  of  the  terms  ufed  for  expreffing  thofe  pow¬ 
ers  of  fubftance  which  are  conceived  as  the  caufes  of 
their  charafteriftic  phenomena,  really  exprefs  any 
thing  different  from  the  phenomena  themfclves.  Let 

lZF,IOntlVld'Rrthe«™  gravity,  elafticity, 
fenfibility,  and  the  like,  and  he  will  find  that  the  de- 
hmtion  is  nothing  but  a  deferiptiou  of  the  phenome- 
non  itfelf.  rhe  words  are  all  derivatives,  moft  of 
them  verbal  derivatives,  implying  ait  ion,  gravitation. 

See.  As  the  general  refemblances  in  lhape,  colour,  &c. 
are  expreffed  by  the  natural  hiftorian  by  generic  terms, 
lo  the  general  refemblances  in  event  are  expreffed  by 
the  philofopher  in  generic  propofitions,  which,  in  the 
progrefs  of  cultivation,  are  alfo  abbreviated  into  gene- 

This  abundantly  explains  the  confiftency  of  our 
language  on  this  fubjeft,  both  with  itfelf  and  with 

the 
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View  of  the  operations  of  nature,  without  however  affording 

f Ulofophy.  *"y  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  aflumption,  that 
caufes  are  the  objeas  of  philofophic  refearch  as  fepa- 
rate  exiftences  ;  or  that  this  fuppofed  neceffary  connec- 
43  tion  is  a  neceffary  truth ,  whether  fupreme  or  fubordi- 
The  i  er-  nate.  But  fince  the  perception  of  it  has  its  founda- 
thfs^con-  ln  the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  it  feems 

region  a  intltled  to  the  name  of  a  frjl principle .  We  are  hard- 
iirft  prin-  Jy  allowed  to  doubt  of  this,  when  we  confide?  the 
ciple.  importance  of  it,  and  the  care  of  nature  to  fecure  us 
in  all  things  effential  to  our  fafety  and  well-being, 
from  all  danger,  from  inattention,  ignorance,  or  indo¬ 
lence,  by  an  inftind  infallible  in  its  information,  and 
inflantaneous  in  its  decifions.  “  It  would  not  be  like 
her  ufual  care  (fays  Hume),  if  this  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  infer  like  effedb  from  like  caufes, 
and  vice  verfay  were  entrufted  to  the  fallacious  deduc¬ 
tion  of  our  reafon,  which  is  flow  in  its  operations,  ap¬ 
pears  not  in  any  degree  during  the  firfl  years  of  in¬ 
fancy,  and  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life  is 
extremely  liable  to  error,  it  is  more  conformable  to 
her  ordinary  caution  (mark  the  acknowledgment)  to 
fecure  fo  neceffary  an  ad  of  the  mind  by  fome  in- 
ftind,  or  blind  tendency,  which  may  be  infallible 
and  rapid  in  all  its  operations,  may  difeover  itfelf 
at  the  firfl  appearance  of  life,  and  may  be  independent 
of  all  the  laboured  dedudions  of  reafon.  As  fhe  has 
taught  us  the  ufe  ©f  our  limbs,  without  giving 
us  any  knowledge  of  the  nerves  and  mufcles  by 
which  they  are  aduated  ;  fo  fhe  has  implanted  in  us 
an  inftind,  which  carries  forward  the  thought  in  a 
courfe  conformable  to  that  eflablifhed  among  external 
objeds,  though  we  be  ignorant  of  the  powers  and  for¬ 
ces  on  which  this  regularity  depends.*1 

Such  a  knowledge  is  quite  unncceffary,  and  there¬ 
fore  caufes  are  no  more  cognofcible  by  our  intellectual 
powers  than  colours  by  a  man  born  blind  :  nay,  who¬ 
ever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  confider  this  matter  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  received  rules  and  maxims  of  logic,  will 
find  that  neceffary  connedion,  or  the  bond  of  caufa- 
tion,  can  no  more  be  the  fubjed  of  philofophical  dif- 
cuffion  by  man,  than  the  ultimate  nature  of  truth.  It 
is  precifely  the  fame  abfurdity  or  incongruity,  as  to 
propofe  to  examine  light  with  a  microfcope.  Other 
rational  creatures  may  perceive  them  as  eafily  as  we 
hear  founds.  All  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  their  exig¬ 
ence  is  probable,  but  by  no  means  certain.  Nay,  it 
may  be  (and  we  may  never  know  it)  that  we  are  not 
the  efficient  caufes  of  our  own  adions,  which  may  be 
effeded  by  the  Deity  or  by  miniflering  fpirits ;  and 
this  may  even  be  true  in  the  material  world.  But  all 
this  is  indifferent  to  the  real  occupation  of  the  philo- 
fopher,  and  does  not  affed  either  the  certainty,  the 
extent,  or  the  utility  of  the  knowledge  which  he  may 
acquire. 

We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  high  pretenfiens 
of  the  philofopher,  and  his  claim  to  fcientific  fuperi- 
Th  ority*  now  t^lat  this  can  neither  be  founded 

of  the  phi-  °n  any  fuperiority  of  his  objed,  nor  of  his 

lofopher  "  employment.  His  objed  is  not  caufes  ;  and  his  dif- 
the  djfco-  coveries  are  nothing  but  the  difeovery  of  general  fads, 

V  the  difeovery  of  phyfical  laws  :  and  his  employment  is 
laws1Ca  ^he  ^ame  w^h  that  of  the  deferiptive  hiftorian.  He 
obferves  and  deferibes  with  care  and  accuracy  the 
events  of  nature  ;  and  then  he  groups  them  into  claffes, 
in  confequence  of  refembling  circumftances,  deteded 
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in  the  midft  of  many  others  which  are  diffimilar  and  View  of 
occafional.  By  gradually  throwing  out  more  circum-  /Bac,0,l  s 
fiances  of  refemblance,  he  renders  his  claffes  more  ex- 1 
tenfive  ;  and,  by  carefully  marking  thofe  circumftail* 
ces  in  which  the  refemblance  is  obferved,  he  charac- 
terifes  all  the  different  claffes  :  and,  by  a  comparifon 
of  tbefe  with  each  other,  In  refped  to  the  number  of 
refembling  circumftances,  he  diflributes  his  claffes  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  generality  and  fubordination  ;  thus 
exhaufling  the  whole  affemblage,  and  leaving  nothing 
unarranged  but  accidental  varieties.  In  this  proce¬ 
dure  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  every  grouping  of  fi- 
milar  events  is,  ipfofatto,  difeovering  a  general  fad,  a 
phyfical  law  ;  and  the  expreffion  of  this  affemblage  ig 
the  exprefiion  of  the  phyfical  law.  And  as  every  ob¬ 
servation  of  this  conftancy  of  fad  affords  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  exerting  the  inftindive  inference  of  natural 
connedion  between  the  related  fubjeds,  every  fuch  ob- 
fervation  is  the  difeovery  of  a  power,  property,  or 
quality,  of  natural  fubflance.  And  from  what  lias 
been  faid,  this  obfervation  of  event  is  all  we  know  of 
the  connedion,  all  we  know  of  the  natural  power. 

And  when  the  philofopher  proceeds  farther  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  events,  according  to  their  various  de¬ 
grees  of  complication,  he  is,  ipfo  fattoy  making  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  all  natural  powers  according  to  their 
various  degrees  of  fubordinate  influence.  And  thus 
his  occupation  is  perfedly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  de¬ 
feriptive  hiftorian,  clarification  and  arrangement;  and- 
this  conflitutea  all  the  fcience  attainable  by  both. 

Philosophy  may  therefore  be  defined,  the  iludy  of  Philofophy 
the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  with  a  view  to  difeo-  defined! 
ver  the  general  laws  which  indicate  the  powers  of  na¬ 
tural  fubftances,  to  explain  fubordinate  phenomena, 
and  to  improve  art  :  Or,  in  compliance  with  that  na¬ 
tural  inftind  fo  much  fpoken  of,  Philofophy  is  the 
ftudy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  with  a  view 
to  difeover  their  caufes,  to  explain  fubordinate  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  to  improve  art. 

The  talk  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  and  will  exercife 
our  nobleft  powers.  The  employment  is  manly  in  it¬ 
felf,  and  the  refult  of  it  important.  It  therefore  jn Il¬ 
ly  merits  the  appellation  of  philofophy ,  although  its 
objeds  are  nowife  different  from  what  occupy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  other  men. 

The  employment  of  the  philofopher,  like  that  of  The^em- 
the  natural  hiftorian,  is  threefold  ;  description,  AR-pIoymeric 
range  me  NT,  and  reference;  while  the  objeds  are  the  phi- 
not  things  but  events .  lofophcr. 

The  defeription,  when  employed  about  events,  may 
be  more  properly  termed  hijlory .  A  philofophicnl 
hiftory  of  nature  confifts  in  a  complete  or  copious  enu¬ 
meration  and  narration  of  fads,  properly  feleded, 
cleared  of  all  unneceffary  or  extraneous  circumftances, 
and  accurately  narrated.  This  conllitutes  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  philofophy.  We  cannot  give  a  better  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  branch  of  philofophical  occupation  than 
aflronomy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool  to 
this  day,  aftronomers  have  been  at  immenfe  pains  in 
obferving  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  order  to  deted  their 
true  motions.  This  has  been  a  work  of  prodigious 
difficulty  :  for  the  appearances  are  fuch  as  night 
have  been  exhibited  although  the  real  motions  had 
been  extremely  different.  Not  that  our  fenies  give 
4  E  z  us 
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View  of  u3  falfe  information  ;  but  we  form  hafty,  and  frequent- 
^C0B **  ly  falfe  judgments,  from  thefe  informations  ;  and  call 
v  1  °  °^  ^  thofe  things  deceptions  of  fenfe,  which  are  in  fad  er¬ 
rors  of  judgment.  But  the  true  motions  have  at  laft 
been  difcovered,  and  have  been  defciibed  with  fuch 
accuracy,  that  the  hiftory  may  be  confidered  as  near¬ 
ly  complete.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  ufual  fyflems 
of  nftronomy,  where  the  tables  contain  a  moft  accurate 
^  and  fynoptical  account  of  the  motion  ;  fo  that  we  can 

Phenome-  tell  with  precifion  in  what  point  of  the  heavens  a 
nology.  planet  has  been  feen  at  any  inftant  that  can  be  named. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Optics  is  fuch  another  perfeCt 
model  of  phiiofophical  hiftory,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
This  part  of  philofophy  may  be  called  Phenomeno¬ 
logy. 

Having  in  this  manner  obtained  the  materials  of 
phiiofophical  defciiption,  we  muft  put  them  into  a 
compendious  an  1  perfpicuous  form,  fo  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  univerfe  may  be  eaftly  acquired  and 
firmly  retained.  This  is  to  be  done  by  clafiification 
and  arrangement,  and  this  clafiification  muft  proceed 
on  refemblances  obferved  in  the  events ;  and  the  fub- 
(equent  arrangement  muft  be  regulated  by  the  di- 
ftindions  of  which  thofe  refemblances  are  ftill  fufcep- 
tible.  This  affemblage  of  events  into  groups  muft 
be  expreffed.  They  are  fads  ;  therefore  the  expreffion 
muft  be  propofitions.  Thefe  propofitions  muft  be 
what  the  logicians  call  general  or  abjlraft  propofitions  ; 
for  they  exprefs,  not  any  individual  fad  of  the  affem- 
blage,  but  that  circumftance  in  which  they  all  re- 
femble.  Such  propofitions  are  the  following  ;  Proof 
is  accompanied  by  belief;  kindnefs  is  accompanied  by 
gratitude  ;  impulfe  is  accompanied  by  motion.  Thefe 
Inveiliga-  are  ufually  called  general  fads  ;  but  there  are  none 
tion.  fuch  ;  every  fad  is  individual.  This  language,  how¬ 
ever  inaccurate,  is  very  fafe  from  mifconltrudion, 
and  we  may  ufe  it  without  fcruple.  Thefe  propofi¬ 
tions  are  natural  or  physical  laws  ;  and  then  the 
deteding  and  marking  thofe  refemblances  in  event,  is 
the  inveftigation  of  phyfieal  laws  ;  and  we  may  deno¬ 
minate  this  employment  of  the  philofopher  Investi¬ 
gation. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  talk,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  fimilarities  of  fad  are  of  various  extent  :  and  thus 
ws  {hall  form  phyfieal  laws  of  various  extent ;  and  we 
fhall  aifo  find  that  fome  are  fubordinate  to  others  ; 
for  the  refemblance  of  a  number  of  fads  in  one  cir- 
cumftance  does  not  hinder  a  part  of  them  from  alfo 
refembling  in  another  circumftance  :  and  thus  we  fhall 
find  fubordinations  of  fad  in  the  fame  way  as  of  qui- 
efeent  qualities.  And  it  is  found  here,  as  in  natural 
hiftory,  that  our  afTemblage  of  refembling  events  will 
be  the  more  extenfive  as  the  number  of  refembling 
circum fiances  is  fmaller  ;  and  thus  we  fhall  have  king¬ 
doms,  ciaffes,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies  of  pheno- 
mena,  which  are  expreffed  by  phyfieal  laws  of  all  thofe 
different  ranks. 


it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  this  obfervat 
ot  phyfieal  laws  is  always  accompanied  by  a  refere 
of  that  uniformity  of  event  to  a  natural  bond 
union  between  the  concomitant  fads  which  is  c 
reived  by  us  as  the  caufe  of  this  concomitancy  :  ; 
therefore  this  procedure  of  the  philofopher  is  co 
dered  as  the  difeovery  of  thofe  caufes,  that  is,  the  < 
covery  Of  thofe  powers  of  natural  fubftances  wh 
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conftitute  their  phyfieal  relations,  and  may  juftly  be  View  of 
called  their  diflinguifhing  qualities  Or  properties .  This  Bacon’s 
view  of  the  matter  gives  rife  to  a  new  nomenclature  **  1  °  °phy» 
and  language.  We  give  to  thofe  powers  generic 
names,  fuch  as  fenfbility ,  intelligence ,  irritability ,  gra¬ 
vity  >  elaficity,f  uidity ,  magnetifm,  & c.  Thefe  terms,  with¬ 
out  exception,  mark  refembling  circumflances  of  event; 
and  no  other  definition  can  be  given  of  them  but  a 
defeription  of  thefe  circumflances.  In  a  few  cafes 
which  have  been  the  fubjeds  of  more  painful  or  re¬ 
fined  difcuflion,  we  have  proceeded  farther  in  this 
abbreviation  of  language. 

We  have  framed  the  verb  “  to  gravitate,”  and  the 
verbal  noun  4<  gravitation,”  which  purely  expreffes  the 
fad,  the  phenomenon;  but  is  conceived  to  exprefs  the 
operation  or  energy  of  the  caufe  or  natural  power.  It 
is  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind  this  metaphyfical  re¬ 
mark  on  thefe  terms  ;  for  a  want  of  attention  to  the  Aitioiogy* 
pure  meaning  of  the  words  has  frequently  occafioned 
very  great  miftakes  in  phiiofophical  feience. 

We  may  with  propriety  call  this  part  of  the  philo- 
fophei’s  employment  Aitiology. 

We  fhall  give  an  inftance  of  its  mofl  fuccefsful 
application  to  the  clafs  of  events  already  adduced 
as  an  example  of  philofophic  hiftory  or  phenomeno- 
logy. 

Kepler,  a  celebrated  Pruflian  aftronomer,  having 
maturely  confidered  the  phenomena  recorded  in  the 
tables  and  obfervations  of  his  predeceffors,  difcovered* 
amidfl  all  the  varieties  of  the  planetary  motions,  three  Kepler's 
circumflances  of  refemblance,  which  are  now  known  laws  an  me- 
by  the  name  of  Kepler's  laws,  fiance, 

1.  All  the  planets  deferibe  ellipfes,  having  the  fun 
in  one  focus. 

2.  The  elliptic  areas  deferibed  by  a  planet  in  the 
different  parts  of  its  oi  bit,  are  proportional  to  the  times 
of  defeription. 

3*  The  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  cubes  of  the  mean  diftan«cs  from  the 
fun.  • 

By  this  obfervation  or  difeovery,  the  fludy  of  the 
planetary  motions  was  greatly  promoted,  and  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  their  appearances  was  now  made  with  a 
facility  and  an  accuracy  which  furpa.ffed  all  hopes  :  for 
the  calculation  of  the  place  of  a  planet  at  any  propofed 
inftant  was  reduced  to  the  geometrical  problem  of 
cutting  off  an  area  from  an  ellipfe  of  known  dimen- 
fions,  which  fhould  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
whole  area,  as  the  time  for  whofe  duration  the  motion 
is  required,  has  to  the  known  time  of  a  complete  re* 
volution. 

Long  after  this  difeovery  of  Kepler,  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  found  that  thefe  laws  of  Kepler  were  only  parti¬ 
cular  cafes  of  a  faCt  or  law  ftili  more  general.  Hecomprc„ 
found  that  the  deflcClions  of  the  planets  from  uiiifornxhended  ac«- 
re&iiineal  motion  were  all  dire&ed  to  the  fun  ;  and  der  one 
that' the  fimuluneous  deflections  were  inverfely  pro-^j^enew 
portional  to  the  fquares  of  the  dillances  from  him.  3 

Thus  was  eftablifhed  a  phyfieal  law  of  vaft  extent ; 
but  further  obfervation  fhowed  him,  that  the  mocion 
of  every  body  of  the  folar  fyftem  was  compounded 
of  an  original  motion  of  projeClion,  combined  with  a 
defledion  towards  every  other  body ;  and  that  the  fi- 
multaneous  defleCtions  wer^  proportional  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  in  the  body  towards  which  they  were 

direded^ 
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View  of  directed,  and  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  of  the  di- 
Bacon*  h  ftance  from  it.  Thus  was  the  law  made  (till  more 
Philofophy.  genei al  He  did  not  flop  here.  He  compared  the 
deflection  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  with  the  ftmultu- 
neons  deflection  of  a  ftone  thrown  from  the  hand,  and 
deferibing  a  parabola  ;  and  he  found  that  they  follow¬ 
ed  the  fame  law,  that  is,  that  the  defleXion  of  the 
moon  in  a  fecond,  was  to  that  of  the  ftone  in  the  fame 
time,  as  the  fquare  of  the  ftone’s  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  to  the  fquare  of  the  moon’s  diftance 
from  it.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  defleXion  of 
a  ftone  from  a  flraight  line  was  juft  a  particular  in- 
ftance  of  the  defleXions  which  took  place  through  the 
whole  folar  fyftem 


View  ot 
Bacon’s 


and  which  has  given  rife  to  an  axiom,  u  that  a  body 
cannot  aX  at  a  diftance,  or  where  it  is  not  and  philofophy. 

thus  have  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  look  out  for  _ ^  J 

an  immediate  and  contiguous  agent  in  all  thofe  pheno¬ 
mena. 

But  the  philofophers  who  profefs  to  be  moft  feru- 
pulous  in  their  adherence  to  the  rules  of  philofophic 
difeuffion,  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this  pretended  inve- 
fttgation  of  caufes,  faying  that  this  doXrine  is  in  di¬ 
rect  oppofition  to  the  procedure  of  the  mind  in  acqui- 
ring  the  knowledge  of  caufes.  Since  the  fafi  of  im-  Whilft  im- 
pulfe  is  not  really  obferved  in  the  celeflial  defleXions,  pu^fc  idelf 
the  motions  of  heavy  bodies,  the  law  cannot  beJ.*^£rob“ 


vitation. 


wuuic  luia(  A  inferred.  They  fay  that  it  is  not  even  neceffary  to  fhow 

Called gra-  The  deflection  of  a  ftone  is  one  of  the  indications  that  the  phenomena  of  the  celeftiai  motions  are  unlike 

the  phenomena  of  impulfe,  although  this  can  be  done  m 
the  completeft:  manner.  It  is  enough  that  neither  the 
fluid  nor  the  impulfe  are  obferved ;  and  therefore  they 
are  in  the  right  when  they  affert,  that  there  is  inherent 
in,  or  accompanies  all  the  bodies  of  the  fyftem,  a 
power  by  which  they  deflect  to  one  another.  (See 
Optics,  n°  66,  67.) 

The  debate  is  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  which 
is  only  to  fhow  how  the  obfervation  and  arrangement 
of  phenomena  terminates  in  the  difeovery  ol  their 
caufes,  or  the  difeovery  of  the  powers  or  properties  of 
natural  fubftances. 

This  is  a  talk  of  great  difficulty,  a3  it  is  of  great 
importance.  There  are  two  chief  caufes  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty. 

1.  In  mod  of  the  fpontaneous  phenomena  of  nature 
there  is  a  complication  of  many  events,  and  fome  of 
them  efcape  our  obfervation.  Attending  only  to  the  ^ 
moft  obvious  or  remarkable,  we  conjoin  thefe  only  in  Caufes  of 
our  imagination,  and  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the  con- the  difficu?- 
.  Philofophers  have  gone  farther,  and  have  foppofed  comitant  events  in  naUire,  the  proper  indication  of  the 
that  gravity  is  a  power,  property,  or  quality,  refi  ling  caufe,  and  the  fubjeds  of  th.a  philofophical  relation, veftigadoa. 
in  all  the  bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem.  Sir  lfaac  New-  and  to  fuppofc  that  they  are  always  conjoined  by  na- 

-  -  •  1  ture.  Thus  it  was  thought  that  there  refided  in  a  vi¬ 

brating  chord  a  power  by  which  the  fenfation  of  found 
was  excited,  or  that  a  chord  had  a  founding  quality. 

But  late  obfervations  have  Ihown  clearly  that  there  is 
an  inconceivable  number  of  events  interpofed  between^ 
the  vibration  of  the  chord  and  the  fenfitive  affeXioiT 
of  our  ear  ;  and  therefore,  that  found  is  not  the  effeX 
of  the  vibration  of  the  chord,  but  of  the  very  laft 
event  of  this  feries  :  and  this  is  completely  demonftrated 
by  fhowing  that  the  vibration  and  the  found  are  not 
necejfarily  conneXed,  becaufe  they  are  not  always  con¬ 
nected,  but  require  the  interpofition  of  air  or  of  foma 


it  gives  oi  its  being  gravis  or  heavy  ;  whence  he  calls 
it  gravitation .  He  therefore  expreffes  the  phyfical  law 
which  obtains  through  the  whole  folar  fyftem,  by  fay¬ 
ing  that  every  body  gravitates  to  every  other  body  ; 
and  the  gravitations  are  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  that  other  body,  and  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from  it.” 

Thus  we  fee  how  the  arrangement  of  the  celeftiai 
phenomena  terminated  in  the  difeovery  of  phyfical 
laws  ;  and  that  the  expreffion  of  this  arrangement  is 
the  law  itfelf. 

Since  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  is  one  inftance  of 
the  phyftcal  law,  and  fince  this  fall  is  conftdered  by  all 
as  the  effect  of  its  weight,  and  this  weight  is  confider- 
«d  as  the  caufe  of  the  fall,  the  fame  caufe  is  affigned 
for  all  the  defleXions  obferved  in  the  folar  fyfterri ;  and 
all  the  matter  in  it  is  found  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  this  caufe,  or  to  be  heavy  ;  and  thus  his  doXrine 
has  been  denominated  the  fyfiem  of  utiiverfal  gravita¬ 
tion. 
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ion  does  not  exprefaly  fay  fo,  at  leaft.  in  that  work 
where  he  gives  an  account  of  thefe  difcoveries.  He 
contents  himfelf  with  the  immediate  confequence  of 
the  firft  axiom  in  natural  philofophy,  viz.  that  every 
body  remains  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  or  of  uniform  reXili- 
neal  motion,  unlefs  affeXed  by  fome  moving  force. 

S  nee  the  bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem  are  neither  in  a 
fbte  of  reft,  nor  of  uniform  reXilineal  motion,  they 
muft  be  conftdered  as  fo  affeXed  j  that  is,  that  there 
operates  on  every  one  of  them  a  moving  force,  di- 
reXed  towards  all  the  others,  and  having  the  propor¬ 
tions  obferved  in  the  defleXion.  -  , 

Other  philofophers  have  endeavoured  to  ihow,  that  other  elaftic  body, 
to  include  this  general  faX,  deteXed  by  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  is  in- 
tbis  law  cluv,ed  in  another  ft  ill  more  general,  viz.  that  every 
pulfiT im'  body  moves  which  is  impelled  by  another  body  in 
motion.  They  affert,  that  all  the  bodies  of  the  folar 
fyftem  are  continually  impelled  by  a  fluid  which  they 
call  ether ,  which  is  moving  in  all  places,  and  in  all  di- 
reXiofts,  or  in  circular  vortices,  and  hurries  along  with 
it  the  planets  and  ail  heavy  bodies.  s  It  would  feem 
that  the  familiarity  of  motion  produced  by  impulfe, 
at  leaft  in  thofe  inilances  in  which  our  own  exertions 
are  moft  employed,  has  induced  philofophers  to  adopt 
fuch  notions  ;  perhaps,  too,  they  are  influenced  by  ail 
obfeure  and  indillinX  notion  affixed  to  the.  term  ac¬ 
tion*  as  applied  to  changes  in  the  material  world, 
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Thefe  obfervations  fhow  the  neceffity  of  the  moft: 
accurate  and  minute  obfervation  of  the  phenomena^ 
that  none  of  thofe  intermediate  events  may  efcape  11s, 
and  we  be  thus  expofed  to  the  chance  of  imaginary 
connexions  between  events  which  are  really  far  afim- 
der  in  the  procedure  of  nature.  As  the  ftudy  has  im¬ 
proved,  miftakes  of  this  kind  have  been  correXed  $ 
and  philofophers  are  careful  to  make  their  trains  of 
events  under  one  name  as  (hoit  as  poffible.  Thus,  in 
medicine,  a  drug  is  no  longer  conftdered  as  a  fpecific 
remedy  for  the  difeafe  which  is  fometimes  cured  when 
It  has  been  ufed,  but  is  denominated  by  its  moft  imme** 
diate  operation  on  the  animal  frame  :  it  is  no  longer 
culled  a  febrifuge t  but  a  fudorife. 


2.  Whe» 


Means  of 

infuring 

jfucceft. 
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View  of  j.  When  many  natural  powers  combine  their  in- 
Phib%hy.^uence  *n  a  'fpontaneons  phenomenon  of  nature,  it  is 

1  _ v_-  frequently  very  difficult  to  difcover  what  part  of  the 

56  complicated  effect  is  the  effedt  of  each;  and  to  ftate 
thofe  circumftances  of  fimilanty  which  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  phyfical  law,  or  intitle  us  to  infer  the  agency 
of  any  natural  power.  The  moft  likely  method  for 
injuring  fuccefs  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  get  rid  of  this  com- 
plication  of  event,  by  putting  the  fubjeft  into  fuch  a 
fituation  that  the  operation  of  all  the  known  powers  of 
mture  fiiall  be  fufpended,  or  fo  modified  as  wc  may 
perfectly  u  derftand  their  effe&s.  We  can  thus  ap¬ 
preciate  the  effects  of  fuch  as  wc  could  neither  modify 
nor  fufpend,  or  we  can  difcover  the  exigence  of  a  new 
law,  the  operation  of  a  new  power. 

7  hls.,s  caIIed  waking  an  experiment ;  and  is,  of  all,  the 
moft  effedtual  way  of  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  has  been  called  experimental  philosophy. 

It  feems,  however,  at  firft  fight,  in  dire&  oppofition 
to  the  procedure  of  nature  in  forming  general  laws. 
Thefe  are  formed  by  indudtion  from  multitudes  of  in¬ 
dividual  fadts,  and  mult  be  affirmed  to  no  greater  ex- 
j  t  .  than  the  indudtion  on  which  they  are  founded 

fn«“XnS  J£t  ,’.t  is  a  matte;  faft»  a  phyfical  law  of  human 
.explained.  thougf,t>  that  one  Ample,  clear,  and  unequivocal  expe¬ 
riment,  gives  us  the  moft  complete  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  a  general  conclufion  from  it  to  every  iimilar 
cafe.  Whence  this  anomaly  ?  It  is  not  an  anomaly 
or  contradiftion  of  the  general  maxim  of  philofophical 
inveil.gation,  but  the  moft  refined  application  of  it. 
there  is  no  law  more  general  than  this,  that  «  Nature 
is  conftant  in  all  her  operations.”  The  judicious  and 
fimpleform  of  our  experiment  infurcs  us  (we  imagine) 
in  the  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  event.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  and  this  alone,  we 
conlider  the  experiment  as  the  faithful  reprefentative 
of  every  poffible  cafe  of  the  conjunftion.  This  will 
be  more  minutely  confidered  afterwards.  • 

The  la  ft  branch  of  philofophic  occupation  is  the 
Theory  or  f*PIanatlon  ,of  Inordinate  phenomena.  This  is  no- 
explanlti^n  hlnB.moretl'a.nrth.e  ref'tTrinK  any  particular  phenome- 
offubordi.  non  to  that  clafs  in  which  it  is  included;  or,  in  the 
mce phcno-Mnguage  of  philofophy,  it  is  the  pointing  out  the 
mens.  general  law,  or  that  general  fad  of  which  the  pheno- 
menon  is  a  particular  inftance.  Thus  the  feeling  of 
the  obligations  of  virtue  is  thought  to  be  explained, 
when  it  is  fhown  to  be  a  particular  cafe  of  that  regard 
which  every  perfon  has  for  his  deareft  interefts.  The 
rile  of  water  in  pumps  is  explained,  when  we  fliow  it 
to  be  a  particular  cafe  of  the  prelTure  of  fluids,  or  of 
the  air.  T  he  general  law  under  which  we  Ihow  it  to 
be  properly  arranged  is  called  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
planation,  and  the  explanation  itfelf  is  called  the  theq. 

RV  of  the  phenomenon.  Thus  Euler’s  explanation  of 
the  lunar  irregularities  is  called  a  theory  of  the  lunar 
motions  on  the  principle  of  gravitation.  1 

This  may  be  done  either  in  order  to  advance  our 
own  knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
others  If  done  with  the  firft  view,  we  muft  examine 
the  phenomenon  minutely,  and  endeavour  to  deleft 
every  c.rcumftance  in  it,  and  thus  dilcover  aH  the 
known  laws  of  nature  which  concur  in  its  prod uft ion 

"  °:;zz;r.  rh  r%i 

bine  ail  thefe,  and  compare  the  refult’wkh  [hepheno* 
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menon.  If  they  are  fimilar,  we  have  explained  the  View  of 

phenomenon.  We  cannot  give  a  better  example  than  Bac°n'» 

rranklin  8  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  thunder  Ph;,ofoi,h) 

Slid  Itcrlitninnr  T  .  ,  — . .  *  — -v.'—i 


and  lightning.'  See  Lightning,  and 'e le cTRimr v  - * 

Index. 

.  *f  wc  exPla‘n  a  phenomenon  from  known  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  proceed  fynthetically  from  the  general  law 
already  eftablilhed  and  known  to  exert  its  influence  in 
the  prefent  inftance.  We  ftate  this  influence  both  in 
kind  and  degree  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  ;  and  having  combined  them,  we  compare  the 
relult  with  the  phenomenon,  and  fliow  their  agreement 
and  thus  it  is  explained.  Thus,  becaufe  all  the  bodies 
of  the  folar  fyftem  mutually  gravitate,  the  moon  gra- 
vitates  to  the  fun  as  well  as  to  the  earth,  and  is  con¬ 
tinually,  and  in  a  certain  determinate  manner,  deflefted 
from  that  path  which  Ihe  would  deferibe  did  /he  gra- 
vitate  only  to  the  earth.  Her  motion  round  the  earth 
will  be  retarded  during  the  firft  and  third  quarters  of 
her  orbit,  and  accelerated  during  the  fecond  and 
fourth.  Her  orbit  and  her  period  will  be  increafed 
during  our  winter,  and  diminifhed  during  our  fummer. 

Her  apogee  will  advance,  and  her  nodes  will  recede; 
and  the  inclination  of  her  orbit  will  be  greaceft  when 
the  nodes  are  in  fyzigee,  and  leaft  when  they  are  in 
quadrature.  And  all  thefe  variations  will  be  in  certain 
preefe  degrees.  Then  we  fhow  that  all  thefe  things 
aftually  obtain  in  the  lunar  motions,  and  they  are  con- 
lidered  as  explained. 

This  fummary  account  of  the  objeft  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  all  philofophical  difeufiion  is  fufficient  for 
pointing  out  its  place  in  the  circle  of  the  faiences,  and 
will  ferve  to  direft  us  to  the  proper  methods  of  profe- 
cuting  it  with  fuccefs.  Events  are  its  objeft  ;  and 
they  are  confidered  as  connefted  with  each  other  bv 
canfation  which  may  therefore  be  called  the  philofo¬ 
phical  relation  of  things.  The  following  may  be 
adopted  as  the  fundamental  propofition  on  whic-h  all 
philofophical  difcuffion  proceeds,  and  under  which 

ar^nged  P  difcufl5on  °r  d.fcovery  may  be 

“Every  change  that  we  obferve  in  thejlate  or  condition  Fanfmen 

LncTcha  vj*  "  aK  lnduatlnS  ‘bet alpropofi-' 

agency,  charatlen/mg  the  kmd,  and  determining  the  Lree  <*n  «f  phi. 
of  its  INFERRED  caufe.”  *  ^  l.fophical 

As  thus  enounced,  this  propofition  is  evidently  adif;uffion 
phyfica!  law  of  human  thought.  It  may  be  enounJed 
as  neccffary  and  independent  truth,  by  faying,  every 
change  in  thejlate  and  condition  of  things  is  ah  effect,  See. 

1  ndaccord>ngly  it  has  been  fo  enounced  by  Dr  Reid*-  *  F/r 

fulorted  ht0Hd,,S  ha8  becLbundsntl yl  tuZ 

if1'  ,?ut  we  I1*''6  no  occafion  to  con- 
fider  it  as  pofiefling  this  quality.  We  are  fpeaking  off  AUl" 

on'th^ Ph?ft  Wh‘Ch 't  fom“hlnS  contingent,  depending 
on  the  exiftence  and  conftitution  of  an  intelleftnal  be¬ 
ing  fuch  as  man  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  view  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  human  knowledge  in 
the  fubjefts  of  philofophical  relation,  it  is  quite  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  our  purpofe  that  we  maintain  its  title  to  the 
rank  of  an  umverfal  law  of  human  thought.  This 
will  make  it  a  firft  principle,  even  although  it  may 
not  be  a  neceffary  truth.  6  ' 

i;„A11r  APr°0t ,  necefrar>'  for  this  purpofe  is  univerfa- 
ity  of  fra  ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  without  excel 
uon.  We  arc  not  to  expeft  that  all  mankind  have  made. 
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View  of  or  will  ever  make,  a  formal  declaration  of  their  opl- 

Philosophy  "*°n  !jk u  1  \Ve  r!!ay  venture  t0  fay  that  all  have  made 
it,  and  continually  do  make  it,  virtually.  What  have 
the  pnilofophera  of  all  ages  been  employed  about  but 


the  difeovery  of  the  cables  of  thofe  changes  that  are 
inceflantly  going  on  ?  Nil  turpius  phyftco  (fays  Cicero) 
quam  fieri  fine  caufa  quidquam  dicere,  Human  curiofity 
has  been  direfted  to  nothing  f<>  powerfully  and  fo 
conftantly  as  to  this.  Many  abfurd  caufes  have  been 
afiigned  for  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe  ;  but  no 
fet  of  men  have  ever  fald  that  they  happened  without 
a  caufe..  This  is  fo  repugnant  to  all  our  propenfitieu 
and  inftindls,  that  even  the  atheiftical  fed,  who,  of  all 
others,  would  have  profited  moil  by  the  doftrine,  have 
never  thought  of  advancing  it.  To  avoid  fo  ihocking 
an  abfurdity,  they  have  rather  allowed  that  chance, 
that  the  concourfe  of  atoms,  are  the  caufes  of  the 
beautiful  arrangements  of  nature.  The  thoughtlefs 
vulgar  are  no  lefs  follcitous  than  the  philofophers  to 
difeover  the  caufe  of  things  ;  and  the  poet  expreffes 
the  natural  and  inftm&ive  pafiion  of  all  men,  when  he 
fays, 


Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas. 


And  this  anxiety  is  not  to  nouriih,  but  to  get  rid  of 
fuperfiitious  fears  :  for  thus 


■ — —  metus  ornnesj  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus ,  jlrepltumque  Acherontis  avari . 

Had  men  never  fpeculated,  their  condud  alone  gives 
fnfficient  evidence  of  the  unlverfality  of  the  opi¬ 
nion.  The  whole  conduct  of  man  is  regulated  by  it, 
nay  almoft  wholly  proceeds  upon  it,  in  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  matters,  and  where  experience  feems  to  leave 
us  in  doubt  :  and  to  a £1  otherwife,  as  if  any  thing 
whatever  happened  without  a  caufe,  would  be  a  decla- 
ration  of  infan  icy.  Dr  Reid  has  beautifully  illuftrated 
this  truth,  by  obferving,  that  even  a  child  will  laugh 
at  you  if  you  try  to  perfuade  him  that  the  top,  which 
he  mifle3  from  the  place  where  he  left  it,  was  taken 
away  by  nobody.  You  may  perfuade  him  that  it  was 
taken  away  by  a  fairy  or  a  fpirit ;  but  he  believes  no 
more  about  this  nobody,  than  the  mailer  of  the  houfe 
when  he  is  told  that  nobody  was  the  author  of  any 
piece  of  theft  or  mifehief.  What  opinion  would  be 
formed,  fays  Dr  Reid,  of  the  intelleds  of  the  juryman, 
on  a  trial  for  murder  by  perfons  unknown,  who  ihould 
fay  that  the  fradored  /kull,  the  watch  and  money  gone, 
and  other  like  circumftances,  might  poflibly  have  no" 
6o  caufe  •  he  would  be  pronounced  infane  or  corrupted. 

>ntro-  We  believe  that  Mr  Hume  is  the  firft  author  who 
r  H  ^  ^.2$  ventured  to  call  the  truth  of  this  opinion  in  quef- 
ume  tion  ;  and  even  he  does  it  only  in  the  way  of  mere 
poftihility.  He  acknowledges  the  generality  of  the 
opinion  ;  and  he  only  objeds  to  the  foundation  of  this 
generality  :  and  he  objects  to  it  merely  becaufe  it  does 
not  quadrate  with  his  theory  of  belief;  and  therefore 
it-  may  happen  that  fome  men  may  have  no  fuch  opi¬ 
nion.  But  it  mufl  be  obferved  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  opinion  of  a  philofopher  is  of  no  greater  weight 
in  a  cafe  like  this  than  that  of  a  ploughboy.  If  it  be 
a  firft  principle,  direding  the  opinions  and  adions  of 
all,  U  mufl  operate  on  che  minds  of  all.  The  philofo¬ 
pher  is  the  only  perfon  who  may  chance  to  be  without 
it :  for  it  requires  much  labour,  and  long  habits  refo- 
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lutdy  maintained,  to  warp  our  natural  fentiments  ;  and  View  of 
experience  fiiows  us  that  they  may  be  warped  if  we  are  ®acon‘s 
at  Efficient  pains.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that  Ph!lcfoPt)’‘ 

this  philofopher  feems  as  much  under  the  influence  of - v - - 

this  law  as  ordinary  mortals.  It  is  only  when  he  is 
aware  of  its  not  tallying  with  his  other  do&rines  that  , 
his  fcruples  appear.  Obferve  how  he  fpeaks  when  offwithereat 
his  guard  :  <  As  to  thofe  impreflions  which  arife  from  inconfift- 
the  fenfes,  their  ultimate  caufe  is,  in  my  opinion,  £nc)r* 
perfectly  inexplicable  by  human  reafon  ;  and  it  will 
always  be  impoffible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether 
they  arife  immediately  from  the  objea,  are  produced 
by  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  or  are  derived  from 
the  Author  of  our  being.’* 

Among  thefe  alternatives  he  never  thought  of  their 
not  being  derived  from  any  caufe. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  fhow  that  this  is  a  phyfical 
law  of  the  human  mind  :  we  have  afliimed  it  as  a  firft: 
principle,  the  foundation  of  a  whole  fcience;  therefore 
not  included  in  or  derived  from  any  thing  more  general. 

Mr  Hume’s  endeavours  to  fhow  that  it  is  not  a  necef- 
fary  truth,  fhow  with  fufficient  evidence  that  mofl  at¬ 
tempts  to  derive  it  in  the  way  of  argument  are  petitiones 
prtncipiL ;  a  thing  very  commonly  met  with  in  all  at-  6 
tempts  to  prove  firft  principles.  It  cannot  be  proved  Thb  pro- 
by  indudion  of  fads  that  every  event  has  a  caufe,  be-P°fki°na 
caufe  indudlion  always  fuppofes  an  obferved  fad,  or flrft  brin^ 
event.  Now  in  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  events pawVof^ 
the  caufes  are  unknown.  Perhaps  in  no  event  what- proof, 
ever  do  w*e  know  the  real  caufe,  or  that  power  or 
energy  which,  without  any  intervention,  produces  the 
effed.  No  man  can  fay,  that  in  the  fimpleft  event 
which  he  ever  obferved,  he  was  fully  apprifed  of  every 
circumftance  which  concurred  to  its  production.  We 
fuppofe  that  no  event  in  nature  can  be  adduced  more 
fimple  than  the  motion  of  a  ftifpended  glafs  ball  when 
gently  ftruck  by  another  glafs  ball;  and  we  imagine 
that  moft  of  our  readers  will  fay  that  he  perfedly  fees 
every  thing  which  happens  in  this  phenomenon.  We 
believe,  too,  that  moft  of  our  readers  are  of  opinion 
that  a  body  is  never  put  in  motion  but  by  the  impuife 
of  another,  except  in  the  cafes  of  animal  motion  ;  and 
that  they  are  difpofed  to  imagine  that  magnets  put  iron 
in  motion,  and  that  an  eledrified  body  moves  another' 
by  means  of  an  interpofed  though  invifible  fluid  fome- 
how  circulating  round  them.  Now  we  mufl  inform 
fuch  readers,  that  unlefs  the  ftrokehas  been  very  fmart, 
fo  fmart  indeed  as  to  fhatter  the  glafs  balls,  the  motion 
of  the  fufpended  ball  was  produced  without  impuife : 
that  ip,  the  two  balls  were  not  in  contad  during  the 
ftroke ;  and  the.  diflance  between  them  was  not  lefs 
than  the  9000th  part  of  an  inch,  and  probably  much 
greater.  We  mufl  fay  farther,  that  it  is  not  certain 
that  even  the  moft  violent  ftroke,  fuch  as  would  (hatter  - 
them  to  pieces,  is  enough  to  bring  them  into  real  con- 
tad.  The  proofs  of  this  fingular  pofttion  are  too  lon^ 
for  this  place  ;  but  the  evidence  will  be  fufficiently  feen 
by  con ful ting  the  article  Optics,  n°  66,  67. 

Unlefs,  therefore,  our  readers  are  willing  to  allow 
that  the  fufpended  ball  was  put  in  motion  by  a  repul  - 
five  force  inherent  in  one  or  both  balls,  they  mufl;  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  do  not  fully  know  all  the  circum- 
fiances  of  this  fo  fimple  phenomenon,  or  all  the  train 
of  events  which  happen  in  it ;  and  therefore  they  are 
reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  fuppofin although  they  do 
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not  fee  ft,  an  intervening  fluid  or  matter,  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  a&ion  of  whofe  adjoining  particles  the  motion  is 
produced. 

This  being  the  cafe  in  the  fimpleft  phenomenon 
that  we  can  pitch  upon,  what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  num- 
berlefs  multitudes  which  are  incomparably  more  com¬ 
plex  ?  Mult  we  not  acknowledge  that  the  efficient 
caufes,  even  in  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  event?,  are  unknown,  becaufe  the 
conjunctions  are  not  obferved?  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  fad  that  it  is  from  experimental  induction  that  this 
truth  gains  univerfal  belief.  Experience,  fo  far  from 
fupporting  it  as  a  direct  proof,  feems  rather  the  ftrongeft 
argument  againft  it  ;  for  we  have  no  experiment  of 
unqueftionable  authority  but  the  narrow  circle  of  bur 
own  power  exerted  on  our  thoughts  and  adtion3.  And 
even  here  there  are  perhaps  cafes  of  change  where  we 
cannot  fay  with  certainty  that  we  perceive  the  effi¬ 
cient  caufe. 


Nothing  feems  to  remain,  therefore,  but  to  allow 
that  this  phyfical  law  of  human  judgment  is  inftin&ive, 
a  conftituent  of  the  human  foul,  a  firft  principle ;  and 
incapable  of  any  other  proof  than  the  appeal  to  the 
^  feelings  of  every  man. 

Causes  not  Simply  to  fay,  that  every  change  is  confidered  as 
obferved  an  effeft,  is  not  giving  the  whole  chara&ers  of  this 
^l^ri^red  phyfical  law.  The  caufe  is  not  always,  perhaps  never, 
phenomei  a  obferved ^  but  is  inferred  from  the  phenomena.  The  in- 
which  are  ference  is  therefore  in  every  inftance  dependant  on  the 
the  Inn-  phenomenon.  The  phenomenon  is  to  us  the  language 
laturV^  °fnature:  Is  therefore  the  foie  indication  of  the 

urc*  caufe  and  of  its  agency  :  It  is  therefore  the  indication 
of  the  very  caufe,  and  of  no  other.  The  obferved 
change  therefore  chara&erife6  the  caufe,  and  marks  its 
kind.  This  is  confirmed  by  every  word  of  philofophi- 
cal  language,  where,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  the 
names  of  the  inferred  powers  of  nature  are  nothing  but 
either  abbreviated  deferiptions  of  the  phenomena,  or 
terms  which  are  defined  folely  by  fuch  deferiptions. 
In  like  manner,  the  phenomenon  determines  the  caufe 
in  a  particular  degree ,  and  in  no  other  ;  and  we  have  no 
immediate  meafure  of  the  degree  of  the  caufe  but  the 
phenomenon  itfelf.  We  take  many  meafures  of  the 
caufe,  it  is  true  ;  but  on  examination  they  will  be  found 
not  to  be  immediate  meafnrea  of  the  caufe,  but  of  the 
effe&.  A  {Turning  gravitation  as  the  caufe  of  the  pla¬ 
netary  deviations  from  uniform  rectilineal  motion,  we 
fay  that  the  gravitation  of  the  moon  is  but  -njWh 
part  of  the  gravitation  of  a  ftone  thrown  from  the 
hand  :  but  v/e  fay  this  only  from  obferving  that  the 
deflexion  of  the  ftone  is  3600  times  greater  than  the 
fimultaneous  deflexion  of  the  moon.  In  ffiort,  our 
whole  knowledge  of  the  caufe  is  not  only  founded  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon,  but  it  is  the  fame . 
This  will  be  found  a  remark  of  immenfe  confequence 
in  the  profecution  of  philofophical  refearches  5  and  a 
ftrid  attention  to  it  will  not  only  guard  us  againft  a 
thoufand  mi  (lakes  into  which  the  rcafonmg  pride  of 
man  would  continually  lead  us,  but  will  alfo  enable  U3 
fully  to  detea  many  egregious  and  fatal  blunders  made 
in  confequence  of  this  philofophical  vanity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  whenever  we  are  puzzled, 
it  would  be  folly  to  continue  groping  among  thofe  ob- 
feure  beings  called  caujes>  when  we  have  their  proto¬ 
types,  the  phenomena  themfelves,  in  our  hands. 
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Such  is  the  account  which  may  be  given  of  philo-  View  of 
fophy,  the  ftudy  of  the  works  of  God,  as  related  by  ®acon>s 
caufation.  It  is  of  vaft  extent,  reaching  from  an  atom  Fal  °  -?  J 
to  the  glorious  Author  of  the  Univerfe,  and  contem¬ 
plating  the  whole  connected  chain  of  intelligent,  fenfi- 
tive,  and  inanimate  beings.  The  philofopher  makes 
life  of  the  deferiptions  and  arrangements  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  hiftorian  as  of  mighty  life  to.  himfelf  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  career  ;  confiding  in  the  uniformity  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  expe&ing  that  fimilarity  in  the  quiefeent 
properties  of  things  will  be  accompanied  by  fome  re- 
femblartces  in  thofe  more  important  properties  which 
conftitute  their  mutual  dependences,  linking  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  great  and  endlefsly  ramified  chain  of  e- 
vents. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  afeertain  with  precifion  the 
peculiar  province  of  philofophy,  both  by  means  of  its 
objedl  and  its  mode  of  procedure.  After  this  it  will 
not  require  many  words  to  point  out  the  methods  for 
profecuting  the  ftiidy  with  expedition  and  with  fuccefs. 

The  rules  of  philofophizing,  which  Newton  premife3 
to  his  account  of  the  planetary  motions,  which  he  fo 
fcrupuloufly  followed,  and  with  a  fuccefs  which  gives 
them  great  authority,  are  all  in  ftri&  conformity  to 
the  view  we  have  now  given  of  the  fu^jedl.  ^ 

The  chief  rule  is,  that  fimilar  caufes  are  to  be  af-The  chief 
figned  to  fimilar  phenomena.  This  is  indeed  the  fourcerule  of  phf 
of  all  our  knowledge  of  connected  nature  ;  and  with-  lpf°phifing 
out  it  the  ur.iverfe  would  only  prefent  to  us  an  incom-expiaine  * 
p'rehenfible  chaos.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  ne- 
cefiary  to  enjoin  this  as  a  maxim  for  our  procedure: 
it  is  an  inftin&ive  propenfity  ©f  the  human  mind.  It 
is  abfolutely  necefiary,  on  the  contrary,  to  caution  us 
in  the  application  of  this  propenfity.  We  muft  be  ex¬ 
tremely  confident  hi  the  certainty  of  the  refemblance 
before  we  venture  to  make  any  inference.  We  are 
prone  to  re&fon  from  analogy:  the  very  employment 
is  agreeable  5  and  we  are  ever  difpofed  to  embrace  op¬ 
portunities  of  engaging  in  it.  ror  this  reafon  we  ate 
fatisfied  with  very  flight  refemblances,  and  eagerly  run 
over  the  confequences,  as  if  the  refemblances  were  com-* 
plete  5  and  our  refearches  frequently  terminate  in  falfe- 
hood. 

This  propenfity  to  analogical  reafoning  is  aided  by 
another  equally  ftrong,  and  equally  ufeful,  when  pro¬ 
perly  directed  ;  we  mean  the  propenfity  to  form  ge¬ 
neral  laws:  it  is  in  fail  a  propenfity  to  difeover  caufes , 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  eftablifhing  of  general  laws. 

It  appears  in  another  form,  and  is  called  a  love  of  or 
tafte  for  fimplicity;  and  this  is  encouraged  or  jufti- 
fifed  as  agieeable  to  the  uniformity  and  fimplicity  of 
nature.  “  Natura  femper  fibi  fimilis  et  confona,”  fays 
Newton  ;  “  Fruftra  fit  per  plura,  quod  fieri  poteft  per 
pandora,”  fays  another.  The  beautiful,  the  wife  eco¬ 
nomy  of  nature,  are  phrafes  in  every  body’s  mouth  $ 
and  Newton  enjoins  11s  to  adopt  no  more  caufes  than 
are  fufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena.  All  this  is 
very  well,  and  is  true  in  its  own  degree  ;  but  it  is  too 
frequently  the  fubterfuge  of  human  vanity  and  felf- 
love.  This  inordinate  admiration  of  the  economy  and 
fimplicity  of  nature  is  generally  conjoined  with  a  ma- 
nifeft  love  of  fyftem,  and  with  the  adlual  produ&ion 
of  fome  new  fyftem,  where  from  one  general  principle 
fome  extenfive  theory  or  explanation  is  deduced  and 
offered  to  the  world.  The  author  fees  a  fort  of  refem* 

5  bkince 
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View  <jf  blance  between  a  certain  ferics  of  phenomena  and  the 
Phifofophy. cpn^etluences  °f  fome  principle,  and  thinks  the  prim 
wJyl  y  ciple  adequate  to  their  explanation.  Then,  on  the 
authority  of  the  acknowledged  fimplicity  of  nature, 
he  roundly  excludes  all  other  principles  of  explanation  ; 
becaufe,  fays  he,  this  principle  is  fufficient  “  et  fruf- 
tra  fit  per  plura,”  &c.  We  could  point  out  many  in- 
ftancefi  of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of  perhaps  the  firtl 
mathematician  and  the  pooreil  philofopher  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  ;  where  extenfive  theories  are  thus  cavalierly  ex 
hibited,  which  a  few  years  examination  have  fhown  to 
be  nothing  but  analogies,  indiftindly  obferved,  and, 
what  is  worfe,  inaccurately  applied. 

To  regulate  thefe  hazardous  propenfities,  and  keep 
philofophers  in  the  right  path,  Newton  inculcates  an¬ 
other  rule,  or  rather  gives  a  modification  of  this  ki- 
jundion  of  fimplicity.  He  enjoins,  that  no  0  a  life  (hall 
be  admitted  but  what  is  real.  His  words  are,  that  no 
caufes  Jhall  be  admitted  but  fuch  as  are  truet  and  fujjicient 
65  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  We  apprehend  that  the 
A  true  meaning  of  this  rule  has  been  miftakeh  by  many  phi- 
cnufe  ex-  lofophers,  who  imagine  that  by  true  he  means  caufes 
flamed.  which  really  exift  in  nature,  and  are  not  mere  creatures 
of  the  imagination.  We  have  met  with  fome  who 
would  boggle  at  the  dodrines  of  Ariftotle  refpeding 
the  planetary  motions,  viz.  that  they  are  carried  along 
by  ronduding  intelligent  minds,  becaufe  we  know  of 
none  fuch  in  the  univerfe  ;  and  who  would  nevcrthelefs 
think  the  dodrine  of  the  Cartefian  vortices  deferving 
of  at  leaft  an  examination,  becaufe  we  fee  fuch  vor¬ 
tices  exift,  and  produce  effeds  which  have  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  planetary  motions,  and  havejuftly 
rejeded  them,  folely  becaufe  this  refemblance  has  been 
very  imperfed.  We  apprehend  Newton’s  meaning  by 
thefe  words  is,  that  no  caufe  of  any  event  fhall  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  or  even  confidered,  which  we  do  not  hnonv  to 
be  adually  concurring  or  exerting  fome  influence  in 
that  very  event.  If  this  be  his  meaning,  he  would  re- 
jed  the  Cartefian  vortices,  and  the  concluding  fpirits 
of  Ariftotle  for  one  and  the  fame  reafon  ;  not  becaufe 
they  were  not  adequate  to  the  explanation,  nor  becaufe 
fuch  caufes  did  not  exift  in  nature,  but  becaufe  we  did 
not  fee  them  anyhow  concerned  in  the  phenomenon  un¬ 
der  confideration.  We  neither  fee  a  fpirit  nor  a  vor¬ 
tex,  and  therefore  need  not  trouble  ourfelves  with  en¬ 
quiring  what  effeds  they  would  produce.  Now  we 
know  that  this  was  his  very  condud,  and  what  has  di- 
ltinguifhed  him  from  all  philofophers  who  preceded 
him,  though  many,  by  following  his  example,  have  al- 
fo  been  rewarded  hy  fimilar  fuccefs.  This  has  pro¬ 
cured  to  Newton  the  charader  of  the  modejl  philofo¬ 
pher  ;  and  modeft  his  procedure  may,  for  diftindion’s 
i^ke,  be  called,  becaufe  the  contrary  procedure  of 
others  did  not  originate  fo  much  from  ignorance  as 
from  vanity.  Newton’s  eondudor  in  this  was  not  mo- 
clefty,  but  fsgacity,  prudence,  caution,  and  to  fay  it 
ipurdy,  it  was  found  judgment. 

iFor  the  bonds  of  nature,  the  fuppofed  philofophical 
caufes  are  not  obferved ;  they  are  inferred  from  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  When  two  fubllknces  are  obferved,  and  on¬ 
ly  when  they  are  obferved,  to  be  connedcd  in  any  fe- 
ries  of  events,  we  infer  that  they  are  conneded  by  a 
natural  power  :  but  when  one  of  the  fubftances  is  not 
feen,  but  fancied,  no  law  of  human  thought  produces 
;any  inference  whatever*  For  this  reafon  alone  New- 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II* 
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ton  flopped  fhort  at  the  lafl  fact  which  he  could  dil-  Vuiw  °f 
cover  in  the  folar  fyftem,  that  all  bodies  were  deflededp^j^?11^ 
to  all  other  bodies,  according  to  certain  regulations  of  V.'..  r 
di fiance  and  quantity  of  matter.  When  told  that  he 
had  done  nothing  in  philofophy,  that  lie  had  difeo- 
vered  no  caufe,  and  that  to  merit  any  praife  he  rnufl 
fliow  how  this  defledion  was  produced; — he  faid, 
that  he  knew  no  mere  than  he  had  told  them  ;  that 
he  faw  nothing  caufing  this  defledion  ;  and  was  con¬ 
tented  with  having  deferibed  it  fo  exadly,  that  a  good 
mathematician  could  now  make  tables  of  the  planetary 
motions  as  accurate  as  he  pleafed,  and  with  hoping  hi 
a  few  years  to  have  every  purpofe  of  navigation  and  of 
philofophical  curiofity  completely  anfwered  ;  and  he 
was  not  difappointed.  Ana  when  philofophers  on  all 
fides  were' contriving  hypothetical  fluids  and  vortices 
which  would  produce  thefe  defledions,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  fhowing  the  total  inconfiftency  of  thefe 
explanations  with  the  mechanical  principles  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  their  authors;  fhowiDg  that  they  had  trnnf- 
grefled  both  parts  of  his  rule,  their  caufes  neither  be¬ 
ing  real  nor  fufticient  for  explaining  the  phenomena. 

A  caufe  is  fufticient  for  explaining  a  phenomenon  only 
when  its  legitimate  confequences  are  perfedly  agree¬ 
able  to  thefe  phenomena. 

Newton’s  difeoveries  remain  without  any  diminution 
or  change  {  rio  philofopher  has  yet  advanced  a  ftep  fur¬ 
ther.  66 

But  let  not  the  authority,  or  even  the  fire cefs,  ofThis  doo 
Newton  be  our  guide.  Is  his  rule  founded  in  rea-tn!1.e .found* 
fon  ?  It  furely  is.  For  if  philosophy  be  only  the  in*fonm  FCa~ 
terpretation  of  nature's  language,  the  inference  of 
caufes  from  the  phenomena,  a  fancied  or  hypotheti¬ 
cal  phenomenon  can  produce  nothing  but  a  fanciful 
caufe,  and  can  make  no  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
real  nature. 

All  hypothefes  therefore  muft  be  hanifhedfrom  phi¬ 
lofophical  difcuftion  as  frivolous  and  ufelefs,  admini- 
ftering  to  vanity  alone.  As  the  explanation  of  any 
appearance  is  nothing  but  the  pointing  out  the  ge¬ 
neral  fad,  of  which  this  is  a  particular  inftance,  hy¬ 
pothecs  can  give  no  explanation:  knowing  nothing  of  ^ 1 
caufe  and  effed  but  the  conjundion  of  two  events,  wePan£jr?f 
fee  nothing  of  caufation  where  one  of  the  events  is  hy-  ^ 
pothetical.  Although  all  the  legitimate  confequences 
of  a  hypothetical  principle  fhould  be  perfedly  fimilar 
to  the  phenomenon,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  af- 
fume  this  principle  as  the  real  caufe.  It  is  illogical  to 
make  ufe  of  the  economy  of  nature  as  an  argument  for 
the  truth  of  any  hypothefis  :  for  if  true,  it  is  a  phyfi- 
cal  truth,  a  matter  of  fad,  and  true  only  to  the  extent 
in  which  it  is  obferved,  and  we  are  not  intitled  to 
fay  that  it  is  fo  one  ftep  farther  $.  therefore  not  in  tins 
cafe  till  it  be  obferved.  But  the  propofltion  that  nature 
is  fo  economical  is  falfe  ;  and  it  is  aftonifhing  that  it 
has  been  fo  lazily  acquiefced  in  by  the  readers  of  .hypo¬ 
thefes:  for  it  is  not  the  authors  who  are  deceived  by  it, 
they  are  generally  led  by  their  own  vanity.  Nothing 
is  more  obfervable  than  the  prodigious  variety  of  na¬ 
ture.  That  the  fame  phenomena  may  be  produced  by 
different  means  is  well  known  to  the  aflronomers,  who 
muft  all  grant,  that  the  appearances  of  motion  will  be 
precifely  the  fame  whether  the  earth  moves  round 
the  fun  like  the  other  planets,  or  whether  the  fun  with 
his  attendant  planets  moves  round  the  earth  ;  and  that 
4  F  the 
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view  of  the  demoullrstion  of  the  firft  opinion  is  had  from  a 

>y??Cfn*K  &&  totally  unconnedted  with  all  the  defle£ltons  or 
}  u  y;  even  with  their  caufes  :  for  it  maybe  afferted,  that 
Dr  Bradley's  difcovery  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
dais,  in  confequence  of  the  progreffive  motion  of  light, 
was  the  firfl  tiling*  which  put  the  Copernican  fyllem 
beyond  queflion  ;  and  even  this  is  dill  capable  of  being 
explained  in  another  way.  The  Author  of  Nature 
feems  to  delight  in  variety  ;  and  there  cannot  be  na¬ 
med  a  tingle  purpofe  in  which  the  moil  inconceivable 
fertility  in  refource  is  not  obferved.  It  is  the  mod: 
delightful  occupation  of  the  curious  mind  and  the  fen- 
fible  be;:rt  to  contemplate  the  various  contrivances  of 
nature  in  accomplithing  fimilar  ends. 

As  a  principle  therefore  on  which  to  found  any 
maxim  of  philofophical  procedure,  this  is  not  only  in¬ 
judicious,  becaufe  imprudent  and  apt  to  miflead,  but 
as  falfe,  and  almoft  fure  to  miflead.  In  conformity 
to  this  olfervation,  it  mufl  be  a  ided,  that  nothing  has 
done  fo  much  harm  in  philofophy  as  the  introduction 
of  hypothefes. 

Auihors  have  commonly  been  fatisfied  with  very 
flight  refemblaRcea,  and  readers  are  eafily  milled  by 
the  appearances  of  reafoning  which  thefe  refemblances 
have  countenanced.  The  ancients,  and  above  all  A- 
ridotle,  were  much  given  to  this  mode  of  explanation, 
and  have  filled  philofophy  with  abfurdities.  The  flight- 
c ft  refemblances  were  with  them  fufficieirc  foundations 
of  theories.  It  has  been  by  very  flow  degrees  that 
men  have  learned  caution  in  this  refpedt  ;  and  we  are 
forry  to  fay  that  we  are  not  yet  cured  of  the  difeafe 
of  hypothetical  fyftematizing,  and  to  fee  attempts  made 
by  ingenious  men  to  bring  the  frivolous  theories  of 
antiquity  again  into  credit.  Nay,  modern  philofophers 
even  of  the  greeted  name  are  by  no  means  exempted 
from  the  reproach  of  hypothetical  theories  Their 
writings  abound  in  ethers,  nervous  fluids,  animal  fpi- 
rits,  vortices,  vibrations,  and  other  iiiviilble  agents. 
We  may  affirm  that  all  thefe  attempts  may  be  fhown 
to  be  either  unintelligible,  fruitlefs,  or  falfe.  Either 
the  hypothefis  has  been  fuch  that  no  confequence  can 
be  diftin&Iy  drawn  from  it,  on  account  of  its  obfeu- 
rity  and  total  want  of  refemblance  to  any  thing  we 
know;  or  the  juft  and  legitimate  confequences  of  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  are  inconfiftent  with  the  phenomena  (n).  This 
is  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  hypothefes  which  have 
been  introduced  for  the  explanation  of  the  mechanical 
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phenomena  of  the  univerfe.  Thefe  can  be  examined  View  of 
by  accurate  fcience,  and  the  confequences  compared  pl^fTn? 
without  any  miftake;  and  nothing  elfe  hut  a  perfect 1  A  op  yr 
agreement  fhould  induce  us  even  to  liden  to  any  by- 
pothefis  whatever. 

It  may  here  be  alked,  Whether,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
mod  perfedl  agreement,  after  the  mod  extenfive  com* 
parifon,  the  hypothefis  fhould  be  admitted?  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  mud  be  left  to  the  feelings  of  th£  mipd. 

When  the  belief  is  irrefidible,  we  can  reafon  no  more* 

But  as  there  is  no  impoffibility  of  as  perfeft  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  fome  other  hypothefi?,  it  is  evident  that  it 
does  not  convey  an  irrefragable  title  to  our  hyoothe- 
fis.  It  is  faid,  that  fuch  an  agreement  authorises  the 
reception  of  the  hypothetical  theory  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  we  mujl  admit  that  to  be  the  true  cypher  of  a 
letter  which  will  make  perfect  fenfe  of  it.  But  this 
is  not  true  :  in  decyphering  a  letter  we  know  the 
founds  which  muji  be  represented  by  the  chara&ers, 
and  that  they  are  really  the  condiments  of  fpeech  : 
but  in  hypothetical  explanations  the  firfl  principle  h 
not  known  to  exid  ;  nay,  it  is  poffihle  to  make  two 
cyphers,  each  of  which  (hall  give  a  meaning  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  Indancea  of  this  are  to  be  feen  in  treatifes  on 
the  art  of  decyphering;  and  there  has  been  lately  dif- 
covered  a  national  chara&er  (the  ogam  difeovered  in 
Ireland)  which  has  this  property. 

We  conclude, our  criticifmon  hypothetical  explana¬ 
tions  with  this  obfervation,  that  it  is  tmpojjihle  that 
they  can  give  any  addition  of  knowledge.  In  every 
hypothefis  we  thrud  in  an  intermediate  event  between 
the  phenomenon  and  fome  general  law;  and  this  event 
13  not  feen,  but  fuppofed.  Therefore,  according  to  the 
true  maxims  of  philofophical  invedigation,  we  give  no 
explanation  ;  for  we  are  not  by  this  means  enabled  to 
affign  the  general  law  in  which  this  particular  pheno¬ 
menon  is  included  :  nay,  the  hypothefis  makes  no  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  lid  of  general  laws  ;  for  our  hypothefes 
mud  be  ftledecl ,  in  order  to  tally  with  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena.  The  hypothecs  therefore  is  underdood  only 
by  and  in  the  phenomena  ;  and  it  mud  not  be  made 
more  general  than  the  phenomena  themfelvee.  The 
hypothefis  gives  no  generalifation  of  fa£ts.  Its  very 
application  is  founded  on  a  great  coincidence  of  fa<5ta ; 
and  the  hypothetical  fa&  is  thrufl  in  between  two 
which  we  really  obferve  to  be  united  by  nature.  The 
applicability  therefore  of  the  hypothefi3  is  not  more 
8  •  extenfive 


(n)  It  has  often  been  matter  of  amufement  to  us  to  examine  the  hypothetical  theories  of  ingenious  men, 
and  to  obferve  the  power  of  nature  even  when  we  are  tranfgreffing  her  commands,  Naturam  cxpellat  furca>  tamcn 
ttfqtte  revertitur .  The  hypothefis  of  an  ingenious  man  is  framed  in  perfe£l  conformity  to  nature’s  dilates  : 
for  you  will  find  that  the  hypothetical  caufe  is  touched  and  retouched,  like  the  firil  fitting  of  a  pi&ure,  till- 
it  is  made  to  refemble  the  phenomena,  and  the  caufe  is  dill  inferred,  nay  explained,  in  fpite  of  all  his  inge- 
iiuity,  from  the  phenomenon  ;  and  then,  indead  of  defiring  the  fpe&ators  to  pay  him  his  due  praife,  by  fay¬ 
ing  that  the  pi £lure  is  like  the  man,  he  infills  that  they  fhall  fay,  what  gives  him  no  credit,  that  the  man 
is  like  the  pi&ure.  But,  alas!  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  :  The  pidlure  is  generally  an  anamorphofis,  unlike  any 
t  ing  extant  in  nature,  and  having  parts  totally  incongruous.  We  have  feen  fuch  pi&ures,  where  a  wood  is 
Handing  on  the  fea,  and  an  eye  is  on  the  end  of  an  elephant’s  trunk  ;  and  yet  when  this  was  viewed  through 
? _  Proper.glafs,  the  wood  became  an  eyebrow  to  the  eye,  and  the  probofeis  was  a  very  pretty  ringlet  of  hair. 

e  beg  indulgence  for  this  piece  of  levity,  becaufe  it  is  a  mod  appofite  illudration  of  a  hypothetical  theory. 
I  he  refemblance  between  the  principle  and  phenomenon  is  true  only  in  detached  unconne&ed  feraps,  and 
the  principle  itfelf  is  an  incongruous  patchwork.  But  by  a  perverfion  of  the  rules  of  logic,  all  thefe  incon- 
httencies  are  put  out  of  view,  and  the  explanation  is  fomething  like  the  phenomenon. 
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viewed  extenfive  than  the  fimilarity  ofifa&s  which  we  obferve, 
Bacon  s  ancj  the  hypothetical  law  is  not  more  general  than  the 
obferved  law.  Let  us  then  throw  away  entirely  the 
hypothetical  law,  and  infert  the  obferved  one  in  our 
lift  of  general  laws  :  it  will  be  in  different  language 
from  the  hypothetical  law,  but  it  will  exprefs  the  fame 
fadts  in  nature. 

It  is  in  experimental  philofophy  alone  that  hypo- 
thefes  can  have  any  juft  claim  to  admiflion  ;  and  here 
they  are  not  admitted  as  explanation*',  but  as  conjee  * 
tures  ferving  to  diredt  our  line  of  experiments. 

Effedls  only  appear  ;  and  by  their  appearance,  and 
the  previous  information  of  experience,  caufes  are  im¬ 
mediately  afeertained  by  the  perfedt  fimilarity  of  the 
whole  train  of  events  to  other  trains  formerly  obferved: 
Or  they  are  fuggefted  by  more  imperfedt  refembiance3 
of  the  phenomena;  and  thefe  fuggeftions  are  made  with 
ftronger  or  fainter  evidence,  according  as  the  refem- 
blance  is  more  or  lefs  perfedh  Thefe  fuggeftions  do 
not  amount  to  a  confidential  inference,  and  only  raife 
a  conje&ure.  Wifhing  to  verify  or  overturn  this  con- 
jc&ure,  we  have  rccourfe  to  experiment  ;  and  we  put 
the  fubjedt  under  confideration  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that 
we  can  fay  what  will  be  the  effedl  of  the  conjedtural 
caufe  if  real.  If  this  tallies  with  the  appearance,  our 
'  conjedfure  has  more  probability  of  truth,  and  we  vary 
the  lituation,  which  will  produce  a  new  fet  of  effedfs  of 
the  conjedlured  caufe,  and  fo  on.  It  is  evident  that 
the  probability  of  our  conje&ure  will  increafe  with  the 
increafc  of  the  conformity  of  the  legitimate  efftds  of 
the  fuppofed  caufe  with  the  phenomena,  and  that  it 
will  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  one  difagreement.  In 
this  way  conjedures  have  their  great  ufe,  and  are  the 
ordinary  means  by  which  experimental  philofophy  is 
improved.  But  conjedural  fyftems  are  worfe  than  nop- 
fenfe,  filling  the  mind  with  falft*  notions  of  nature,  and 
generally  leading  us  into  a  couife  of  improper  condud 
when  they  become  principles  of  adion.  This  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  even  by  the  abettors  of  hypothetical  fy¬ 
ftems  themfclves,  when  employed  in  overturning  thofe 
of  their  prcdeceffors,  and  eftablilhing  their  own  :  wit- 
nefs  the  fuccefiive  maintainers  of  the  many  hypotheti¬ 
cal  fyftems  in  medicine,  which  have  had  their  fhort- 
lived  courfe  within  thefe  two  laft  centuries. 

Let  every  perfon  therefore  who  calls  himfelf  a  phi- 
lofopher  refolutely  determine  to  rejed  all  temptations 
to  this  kind  of  fyftem-making,  and  let  him  never  con- 
fider  any  compofition  of  this  kind  as  any  thing  better 
6  than  the  amufement  of  an  idle  hour. 

Truerii ede  After  thefe  obfervations,  it  cannot  require  much 
of  philofo-  di feu ffion  to  mark  the  mode  of  procedure  which  will 
■phicai  pro-  infurc  progrefs  in  all  philofophical  inveftigations. 

The  fphere  of  our  intuitive  knowledge  is  very  limi¬ 
ted  ;  and  we  muft  be  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of 
our  intelkdual  attainments  to  our  rational  powers, 
and  it  muft  be  dedudive.  In  the  fpontaneous  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  feldom 
happens  that  the  energy  of  tint  natural  power,  winch 
Is  the  principle  of  explanation,  is  fo  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  phenomenon  that  we  fee  the  connec¬ 
tion  at  once.  Its  exertions  are  frequently  concealed, 
and  in  all  cafes  modified,  by  the  joint  exertions  of 
other  natural  powers:  the  particular  exertion  of  each 
muft  be  conlidered  apart,  and  their  mutual  connec¬ 
tion  traced  out.  It  13  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
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difeover  the  perhaps  long  train  of  intermediate  opera*  View,  of 
tions,  and  alfo  fee  in  what  manner  and  degree  the  real  ^ 

principle  of  explanation  concurs  in  the  oftenlible  pro-  * 
cefs  of  nature. 

In  all  fuch  cafes  it  is  evident  that  our  inveftigation 
(and  inveftigation  it  molt  ftridly  is)  rnuft  proceed  by 
fteps,  conduded  by  the  fuie  hand  of  logical  method. 

To  take  an  inftance  from  the  material  world,  let  us 
liften  to  Galileo  while  he  is  teaching  his  friends  the 
caufe  of  the  rife  of  water  in  a  pump.  He  fays  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  prefTure  of  the  air.  This  is  his  prin¬ 
ciple;  and  he  announces  it  in  all  its  extent.  All  mat¬ 
ter,  fays  he,  is  heavy,  and  in  particular  air  is  heavy. 

He  then  points  out  the  connection  of  this  general 
principle  with  the  phenomenon. 

Air  being  heavy,  it  muft  be  fup- 
ported:  it  muft  lie  and  prefs  on 
what  fupports  it :  it  muft  prefs 
on  the  furface  AB  of  the  water 
in  the  ciftern^furrounding  the 
pipe  CD  of  the  pump;  and  alfo 
on  the  water  C  within  this  pipe. 

He  then  takes  notice  of  another 
general  principle  which  exerts 
its  fubordinate  influence  in  this 
procefs.  Water  is  a  fluid  ;  a 
fluid  is  a  body  whofe  parts  yield 
to  the  fmalleft  imprtffion  ;  and, 
by  yielding,  are  eafily  moved  a- 
ti.ong  thenifelves  :  and  no  little 
parcel  of  tbe  fluid  can  remain  at 
reft  unlefs  it  be  equally  prefled 
in  every  diredion,  but  will  re¬ 
cede  from  that  fide  where  it  fu- 
flains  the  greateft  prefiure.  In 
confequence  of  this  fluidity, 
known  to  be  a  property  of  wa¬ 
ter,  if  any  part  of  it  is  prefled, 
the  preffure  is  propagated  thro* 
the  whole;  and  if  not  refilled  on 
every  fide,  the  water  will  move 
to  that  fide  where  the  propaga¬ 
ted  preffure  is  not  refilled.  All 
thefe  fubordinate  or  collateral 
propofitions  are  fuppofed  to  be 
previoufly  demonftrated  or  al¬ 
lowed.  Water  therefore  muft 
yield  to  the  preffure  of  the  air 
unlefs  preffed  by  it  on  every  fide, 
and  muft  move  to  that  fide 
where  it  is  not  with  held  by 
fome  oppofite  preffure.  He  then 

proceeds  to  ftiow,  from  the  ftru&ure  of  the  pump,  that 
theie  is  no  oppofing  •  reffure  on  the  water  in  the  in  fide 
of  the  pump.  <eFor(fays  he)  fuppofe  the  pifton  thruft 
down  till  it  touches  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
pipe  ;  fuppofe  the  pifton  now  drawn  up  by  a  power 
fufficicnt  to  lift  it,  and  ail  the  air  incumbent  on  it  ; 
and  fuppofe  it  drawn  up  a  foot  or  a  fathom — there 
remains  nothing  now  (fays  he)  that  I  know  of,  to 
piefson  the  furface  of  the  water.  Tn  fhort  (fays  he), 
gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  water  in  the 
pump  is  in  the  fame  fituation  that  it  would  be  in  were 
there  no  air  at  all,  but  water  poured  into  the  ciftern  to 
a  height  AF ;  fuch,  that  the  column  of  water  FABG 
4  F  z  prefih 
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prefTee  on  the  fnrface  AB  as  much  as  the  air  does. 
Now  in  this  cafe  we  know  that  the  water  at  C  is 
prefled  upwards  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water,  having  the  fedtion  of  the  pipe  for  its 
bafe  and  CH  for  its  height.  The  water  below  C 
therefore  will  be  prefled  up  into  the  pipe  CD,  and  will 
rife  to  O,  fo  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  external 
water  FG ;  that  is,  it  will  rife  to  H.  This  is  a  ne- 
cefl'ary  confequenee  of  the  weight  and  preflure  of  the 
incumbent  column  FABG,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  cittern.  Confequences  perfe&ly  fimiiar  mutt 
nccefiarily  follow  from  the  weight  and  preflure  of  the 
air;  and  therefore  on  drawing  up  the  pifton  from  the 
furface  C  of  the  water,  with  which  it  was  in  contad, 
the  water  mutt  follow  it  till  it  attain  that  height  which 
will  make  its  own  weight  a  balance  for  the  preflure  of 
the  circumambient  air.  Accordingly,  gentlemen,  the 
Italian  plumbers  inform  me,  that  a  pump  will  not  raife 
water  quite  fifty  palms  ;  and  from  their  information  I 
conclude,  that  a  pillar  of  water  fifty  palms  high  is 
fomevvhat  heavier  than  a  pillar  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe, 
and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere.” 

Thus  is  the  phenomenon  explained.  The  rife  of 
~  the  water  in  the  pump  is  fiiown  to  be  a  particular  cafe 
of  the  general  fad  in  hydrofiatics,  that  fluids  in  com¬ 
municating  veflels  will  Hand  at  heights  which  are  in- 
verfely  as  their  denfities,  or  that  columns  of  equal 
weights  are  in  equilibrio. 

This  way  of  proceeding  is  called  arguing  a  priori , 
the  fynthetic  method.  It  is  founded  on  juft  princi¬ 
ples  ;  and  the  great  progrefs  which  we  have  mak  in 
the  mathematical  fciences  by  this  mode  of  reafoning 
fhows  to  what  length  it  may  be  carried  with  irrefift- 
ible  evidence.  It  has  long  been  eonfidered  as  the  on¬ 
ly  inlet  to  true  knowledge  ;  and  nothing  was  allowed 
to  be  known  with  certainty  which  could  not  be  de¬ 
mon!!  rated  In  this  way  co  be  true.  Accordingly  lo¬ 
gic,  or  the  art  of  reafoning,  which  was  alfo  called  the 
art  of  difeovering  truth,  was  nothing  but  a  fet  of  rules 
for  fuecefsfuliy  conducing  this  mode  of  argument. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  infallible  guide,  it  is  not 
furely  unreafonable  toexped  that  philofophy  has  made 
fare  progrefs  towards  perfe&ion;  and  as  we  know  that 
the  brightefl  geniufes  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  were 
for  ages  folely  occupied  in  philofophica!  refearches  in 
every  path  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  equally  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  the  progrefs  has  not  only  been 
fare  but  great.  We  have  feen  that  the  explanation  of 
an  appearance  in  nature  is  nothing  but  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  it  into  that  general  clafs  in  which  it  is  com- 
.  prehended.  The  clafs  has  its  diftinguifhing  mark, 
which,  when  it  is  found  in  the  phenomenon  under  con¬ 
federation,  fixes  it  in  its  clafs,  there  to  remain  for  ever 
an  addition  to  our  ftock  of  knowledge.  Nothing  can 
be  loft  any  other  way  but  by  forgetting  it ;  and  the 
do&rines  of  philofophers  mutt  .be  ftable  like  the  laws 
of  nature*. 

We  have  feen,  however,  that  the  very  reverfe  of  all 
this  13  the  cafe  ;  that  philofophy  has  but  very  lately 
emerged  from  worfe  than  total  darknefs  and  ignorance  - 
that  what  pafTed  under  the  name  of  philofophy  was 
nothing  but.  fyftems  of  errors  (if  fyftems  they  could  be 
cailed),  wruch  were  termed  do&rines,  delivered  with 
the  moft  impofmg  apparatus  of  logical  demonft  ration, 
but  belied  in  aimed  every  mftance  by  experience,  and 
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affording  us  no  afliftance  in  the  application  of  the 
powers  of  nature  to  the  purpofes  of  life.  Nqr  will  this 
excite  much  wonder  in  the  mind  of  the  enlightened 
reader  of  the  prefect  day,  who  refte&s  on  the  ufe  that  v 
in  this  dialectic  procefs  was  made  of  the  categories ,  and 
the  method  in  which  thofe  categories  were  formed. 

From,  firft  principles  fo  vague  in  themfelves,  and  fo 
gratuitoufly  aflumed,  ingenious  men  might  deduce  ma¬ 
ny  different  conclufions  all  equally  erroneous:  and  that 
this  was  a&nally  done,  no  furer  evidence  can  be  given, 
than  that  hardly  a  lifetime  elapfed  in  which  the  whole 
fyftem  of  do&rines  which  had  captivated  the  minds 
of  the  moft  penetrating,  have  been  oftener  than  once 
exploded  and  overturned  by  another  fyftem,  which 
flour ifhed  for  a  while,  and  then  was  fupplanted  by  a 
third  which  fliarad  the  fame  fate.  Here  was  an  infal¬ 
lible  proof  of  their  error,  for  inftability  is  incompatible 
with  truth. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  in 
thofe  branches  of  ftudy  at  lesft  which  contemplate  the 
philofophical  relations  of  the  material  world,  in  aftro- 
nomy,  in  mechanical  philofophy,  iu  chemiftry,  in  phy. 
fiology,  in  medicine,  in  agriculture.  It  is  alfo  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  in  the  courfe  of  lefs  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  back  we  have  acquired  much  knowledge  on  thefe 
very  fubje&s,  call  it  philofophy,  or  by  what  name 
you  will,  fo  much  more  conformable  to  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  that  the  dedu&ions  made  from  it 
by  the  fame  rules  of  the  fynthetic  method  are  more 
conformable  to  fad,  and  therefore  better  fitted  to  di- 
red  our  condud  and  improve  our  powers.  It  is  alfo 
certain  that  thefe  bodies  of  dodirine  which  go  by  the 
name  of  philofophical  fyftems,  have  much  more  liabili¬ 
ty  than  in  ancient  times  ;  and  though  forretimes  in 
part  fuperfeded,  are  feldom  or  never  wholly  explo¬ 
ded. 

This  cannot  perhaps  be  affirmed  with  equal  confi¬ 
dence  with  refped  to  thofe  fpeculations  which  have 
our  intellect  or  properifitics  for  their  objed :  and  we 
have  not  perhaps  attained  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  as  will  bear  comparifon  with  the  original  ; 
nor  will  the  legitimate  dedu&ions  from  fuch  do&rines 
be  of  much  more  fervice  to  us  for  dire&ing  onr  condud 
than  thofe  of  ancient  times:  and  while  we  obferve 
this  difference  between  thefe  two  general  claffes  of 
fpeculations,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  conjoined  with 
a  difference  in  the  manner  of  condu&ing  the  ftudy. 

We  have  proceeded  in  the  old  Ariftotelian  method 
when  inveftigating  the  nature  of  mind  ;  but  w-e  fee 
the  material  philofophers  running  about,  paffing  much 
of  their  time  away  from  books  in  the  fhop  of  the  ar- 
tifan,  or  in  the  open  fields  engaged  in  obfervation,  la¬ 
bouring  with  their  hands,  and  bufy  with  experiments. 

But  the  fpeculatift  on  the  intelled  and  the  a&ive  powers 
of  the  human  foul  feems  unwilling  to  be  indebted  to 
any  thing  but  his  own  ingenuity,  and  his  labours  are 
confined  to  the  clofet.  In  the  firft  clafs,  we  have  met 
with  fomething  like  fuecefs,  and  we  have  improved 
many  arts  :  in  the  other,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  j$0  inlet  tc 
are  not  much  wifer,  or  better,  or  happier,  for  all  our  truth, 
philofophic  attainments. 

Here,  therefore,  muft  furely  have  been  fome  great, 
fbme  fatal  miftake.  There  has  indeed  been  a  material 
defed  in  our  mode  of  procedure,  in  the  employment  of 
this  method  of  reafoning  as  an  inlet  to  truth.  The 
7  fad 
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Viewrf  fad  Is,  that  philofophers  have  totally  miftaken  the 

Philofophy  road  difcove.ry»  and  have  pretended  to  fet  out  in 
wL!y°^.  }  ‘  their  inveftigation  from  the  very  point  where  this  jour¬ 
ney  fhould  have  terminated. 

1’he  Arilloteiian  logic,  the  fyllogiftie  art,  that  art 
fo  much  boafted  of  as  the  only  inlet  to  true  know¬ 
ledge,  the  only  means  of  difcovery,  is  in  dired  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  ordinary  procedure  of  nature,  by  which  we 
every  day,  and  in  every  adion  of  our  lives,  acquire 
yi  knowledge  and  difcover  truth.  It  is  not  the  art  of 

But  the  difcovering  truth,  it  n  the  art  of  communicating 

art  of  com-  knowledge,  and  of  deteding  error  :  it  is  nothing  more 
kaowSgc  t^lan  t^e  application  this  maxim,  “  whatever  is  true 
of  a  whole  clafs  of  objeds,  is  true  of  each  individual 
of  that  clafs.”  This  is  not  a  juft  account  of  the  art 
of  difcovering  truth,  nor  is  it  a  complete  account  of 
the  art  of  reafoning.  Reafoning  is  the  producing 
belief;  and  whatever  mode  of  argumentation  invariably 
and  irrefiftibly  produces  belief,  is  reafoning.  The 
ancient  logic  fuppofes  that  all  the  firft  principles  are 
already  known,  and  that  nothing  is  wanted  but  the 
application  of  them  to  particular  "fads.  But  were  this 
true,  the  application  of  them,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  can  hardly  be  called  a  difcovery ;  but  it  is  not 
true  ;  and  the  fad  is,  that  the  firft  principles  are  ge¬ 
nerally  the  chief  objeds  of  our  refearch,  and  that  they 
have  come  into  view  only  now  and  then  as  it  were  by 
accident,  and  never  by  the  labour  of  the  logician.  He 
indeed  can  tell  us  whether  we  have  been  miftaken  ;  for 
if  our  general  principle  be  true,  it  mnft  influence  every 
particular  cafe.  If,  therefore,  it  be  faife  in  any  one  of 
thefe,  it  is  not  a  true  principle.  And  it  is  here  that 
we  difcover  the  fource  of  that  fluduation  which  is  fo 
much  complained  of  in  philofophy.  The  authors  of 
fyfterrj8  give  a  fet  of  confecutive  propofitions  logically 
deduced  from  a  firft  principle,  which  has  been  haftily 
adopted,  and  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  This  does 
not  hinder  the  amufement  of  framing  a  fyftem  from 
it,  nor  this  fyftem  from  pleafing  by  its  fymmetry  ; 
and  it  takes  a  run  :  but  when  fome  officious  follower 
thinks  of  making  fome  ufe  of  it,  which  requires  the 
compnrifon  with  experience  and  obfervation,  they  are 
found  totally  unlike,  and  the  whole  fabric  mull  be 
abandoned  as  unfound  :  and  thus  the  fucceffive  fyftems 
were  continually  pufhing  out  their  predeceflbrs,  and 
prefently  met  with  the  fame  treatment. 

How  was  this  to  he  remedied?  The  ratiocination 
was  feldom  egrcgioufly  wrong  ;  the  fyllogiftie  art 
had  ere  now  attained  a  degree  ofperfedion  which  left 
little  room  for  improvement,  and  was  fo  familiarly 
underftood  by  the  philofophical  praditioners;  that 
they  feldom  committed  any  great  blunders.  Mull 
we  examine  the  firft  principles  ?  This  was  a  talk  quite 
new  in  fcience;  and  there  were  hardly  any  rules  in  the 
received  fyftems  of  logic  to  dired  us  to  the  fuccefsful 
performance  of  it.  Ariftotle,  the  fagacious  inventor 
of  thofe  rules,  had  not  totally  omitted  it;  but  in  the 
fervour  of  philofophic  fpeculation  he  had  made  little 
ufe  of  them.  His  fertile  genius  never  was  at  a  lofs 
for  firft  principles,  which  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  ver¬ 
bal  difqirfition  without  much  rifle  of  being  belied  on 
account  of  its  difiimilitude  to  nature  ;  for  there  was 
frequently  no  prototype  with  which  his  fyftematic  doc¬ 
trine  could  be  compared.  Hie  enthufiaftic  followers 
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found  abundant  amufement  in  following  his  example  ;  View  of 
and  philofophy,  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  men  ac-  p J-f ,s 
quainted  with  the  world,  converfant  in  the  great  book  1  °  °^  1 jT 
of  nature,  was  now  confined  almoft  entirely  to  reclufe 
monks,  equally  ignorant  of  men  and  of  things.  But 
curiofity  was  awakened,  and  the  men  of  genius  were 
fretted  as  well  as  difgufted  with  the  difquifitions  of 
the  fchoois,  which  one  moment  raifed  expectations  by 
the  fymmetry  of  compofition,  and  the  next  moment 
blafted  them  by  their  incoufiltency  with  experience. 

They  faw  that  the  l  eft  way  was  to  begin  de  novo , 
to  throw  away  the  firft  principles  altogether,  without 
exception  or  examination,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
new  ones,  which  ffiould  ftand  the  teft  of  logic;  that 
is,  fhould  in  every  cafe  be  agreeable  to  fad. 

Philofophers  began  to  refled,  that  under  the  unno-Theme  — 
ticed  tuition  of  kind  nature  we  have  acquired  much  thod  of  in. 
ufeful  knowledge.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  du.aion 
that  her  method  is  the  moll  proper  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  that  by  imitating  her  manner  we  y 
fhall  have  the  like  fuccefs.  We  are  too  apt  to  flight 
the  occupations  of  children,  whom  we  may  obferve 
continually  bufy  turning  every  thing  over  and  over, 
putting  them  into  every  fituation,  and  at  every  di- 
llance.  We  excufe  it,  faying  that  it  is  an  innocent 
amufement  ;  but  we  fhould  fay-  with  an  ingenious 
philofopher  (Dr  Reid),  that  they  are  mod  ferioufly 
and  rationally  employed  ;  they  are  acquiring  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  obfervation  ;  and  by  merely  indulging  an  unde¬ 
termined  curiofity,  they  are  making  themfeives  ac¬ 
quainted  with  furrounding  objeds  :  they  are  ftruck 
by  fimilitudes,  and  amufed  with  mere  claffiftcntion. 

If  fome  new  effed  occurs  from  any  of  their  little  plays, 
they  are  eager  to  repeat  it.  When  a  child  has  for 
the  firft  time  tumbled  a  fpoon  from  the  table,  and  is 
pleafed  with  its  jingling  noife  on  the  floor,  if  another 
lies  within  its  reach,  it  is  fure  to  (hire  the  fame  fate. 

If  the  child  is  indulged  in  this  diverfion,  it  will  re¬ 
peat  it  with  a  greedinefs  that  deferves  our  attention. 

The  very  firft  eager  repetition  (hows  a  confidence 
in  the  conftancy  of  natural  operations,  which  we  can 
hardly  aferibe  wholly  to  experience  ;  and  its  keennefs 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  fliows  the  intereft  which  it 
takes  in  the  exercife  of  this  mofl  ufeful  propenfity. 

It  is  beginningthe  fludy  of  nature;  and  its  occupation 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  Newton  computing  the 
motions  of  the  moon  by  his  fublime  theory,  and 
comparing  his  calculus  with  obfervation.  The  child 
and  the  philofopher  are  equally  employed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  fimilarity  of  event,  and  are  anxi¬ 
ous  that  this  fimilarity  fhall  return.  The  child,  it  is 
true,  thinks  not  of  this  abftrad  objed  of  contempla¬ 
tion,  but  throws  down  the  fpoon  again  to  have  the 
pleafure  of  hearing  it  jingle.  The  philofopher  fu-: 
fpeds  that  the  conjundion  of  events  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  generallaw  of  nature,  and  tries  an  expe¬ 
riment  where  this  conjundion  recure.  The  child  is 
happy,  and  eager  to  enjoy  a  pleafure  which  to  us  ap¬ 
pears  highly  frivolous  ;  but  it  has  the  fame  founda-  . 
tion  with  the  pleafure  of  the  philofopher,  who  re¬ 
joices  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  experiment:  and  the  fad, 
formerly  a  trifle  to  both,  now  acquires  importance. 

Both  go  on  repeating  the  experiment,  till  the  fa<d 
ceafes  to  be  a  novelty  to  either  :  the  child  is  fatififi«d9  ^ 

and , 
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an!  the  philofopher  has  now  eftablifhed  a  new  law  of 
nature. 

'  such  (fay 8  this  amiable  philofopher)  is  the  educa- 
tion  of  kind  nature,  who  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  our  live3  makes  the  play  of  her  fcholars  their 
moft  inftruclive  leflons,  and  has  implanted  in  our  mind 
the  curiofity  and  the  Indw&ive  propenfity  by^which 
we  are  enabled  and  difpofed  to  learn  them.  The  ex- 
ercife  of  this  indu&ive  principle,  by  which  nature 
prompts  us  to  infer  general  laws  from  the  obfervation 
of  particular  fade,  gives  us  a  fpecies  of  logic  new  in 
the  fchoola,  but  old  as  human  nature.  It  is  certainly 
a  method  of  difcovery  ;  for  by  thefe  means  general 
principles,  formerly  unknown,  have  come  into  view. 

It  is  a  juft  and  rational  logic;  for  it  is  founded  on, 
and  indeed  is  only  the  habitual  application  of,  this 
maxim,  “  That  whatever  is  true  with  refpcft  to  every 
individual  of  a  clafs  of  events,  is  true  of  the  whole 
clafs.”  This  is  juft  the  inverfe  of  the  maxim  on 
which  the  Ariftotelinn  logic  wholly  proceeds,  and 
is  of  equal  authority  in  the  court  of  reafon.  Indeed 
the  expreffion  of  the  general  law  is  only  the  abbrevi¬ 
ated  exprefiion  of  every  particular  in  fiance. 

This  new  logic,  therefore,  or  the  logic  of  indiflion, 
muft  not  be  confidered  as  fubordinate  to  the  old,  or 
founded  on  it.  Sec  Logic,  Part  III.  chap.  5.  In  fa&, 
the  life  and  legitimacy  of  the  Ariftotelian  logic  is 
founded  on  the  indu&ive, 

All  animals  are  mortal ; 

All  men  are  animals  :  therefore 
All  men  are  mortal. 

This  is  no  argument  to  any  perfon  who  choofea 
to  deny  the  mortality  of  man  :  even  although  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  animal  nature,  he  will  deny  the  major 
proportion. 

It  is  befide  our  purpofe  to  fhow,  how  a  point  fo 
general,  fo  congenial  to  man,  and  fo  familiar,  remain 
ed  fo  long  unnoticed,  although  the  difqnifition  is  cu¬ 
rious  and  fatisfa&ory.  It  wa  not  till  within  thefe 
two  centuries  that  the  increasing  demand  for  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  arts,  made  in- 
quifitive  men  fee  how  ufelefs  and  inefficient  was  the 
learning  of  the  fchools  in  any  road^of  inveftigation 
which  was  connected  with  life  and  bufinefs  ;  and  ob- 
ferve,  that  fociety  had  received  ufeful  information 
chiefly  from  perfons  a  dually  engaged  in  the  arts  which 
the  fpeculatifts  were  endeavouring  to  illuftrate;  and  that 
this  knowledge  confided  chiefly  of  experiments  and 
obfervations,  the  only  contributions  which  their  au¬ 
thors  could  make  to  fcience. 

The  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon,  which  points  out 
the  true  methol  of  forming  a  body  of  real  and  ufeful 
knowledge,  namely,  the  fiudy  of  nature  in  the  way 
of  defeription,  obfervation,  and  experiment,  is.  un- 
doubtedly  the  nobkft  prefent  that  fcience  ever  received. 
It  may  be  confidered  as  the  grammar  of  nature’s  lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  a  counter-part  to  the  logic  of  Ariftotle  ; 
not  exploding  it,  but  making  it  effectual. 

As  the  logic  of  Ariftotle  had  its  rules,  fo  has  the 
Baconian  or  indu&ive ;  and  this  work,  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum  Scientiarum ,  contains  them  all.  The  chief  rule, 
and  indeed  the  rule  from  which  all  the  reft  are  but 
derivations,  is,  that  “the  indu&ion  of  particulars  muft 
be  carried  as  far  as  the  general, affirmation  which 
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is  deduced  from  them.”  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  Vkwt  f 
the  mind  of  man,  which  from  hit  earlieft  years  (hows 
great  eagernefs  in  fearching  for  fir  ft  principles,  will  , 
frequently  aferibe  to  the  operation  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple  events  which  are  merely  accidental.  Hence  theFordifco- 
popular  belief  in  omens,  palmiftry,  and  all  kinds  of'^JS^* 
fortune-telling.  _  dples,1’”"" 

This  rule  muft  evidently  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
whole  track  of  philofophical  inveftigation.  In  order 
to  difeover  firft  principles,  we  muft  make  extenfive 
and  accurate  obfervations,  fo  as  to  have  copious  in¬ 
ductions  of  fa£ts,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  principle  inferred  from  them.  We 
muft  extend  our  acqnaint?nce  with  the  phenomena, 
paying  a  minute  attention  to  what  is  going  on  all 
around  us  ;  and  we  muft  ftudy  nature,  not  fhut  up  in 
our  clofet  drawing  the  picture  from  our  own  fancy, 
but  in  the  world,  copying  our  lines  from  her  own 
features. 

To  delineate  human  nature,  we  muft  fee  how  men 
a<ft.  To  give  the  philofophy  of  the  material  world,  we 
muft  notice  its  phenomena. 

This  method  of  ftudying  nature  has  been  profe- 
cuted  during  thefe  two  laft  centuries  with  great  ea¬ 
gernefs  and  fuccefs.  Philofophers  have  been  hufy 
in  making  accurate  obfervations  of  fa6te,  and  copious 
colledlions  of  them.  Men  of  genius  have  difeovered 
points  of  rtfembl  nee,  from  which  they  have  been  able 
to  infer  many  general  powers  both  of  mind  and  body; 
and  refemblances  among  thefe  have  fuggefted  powers 
ftiil  more  general. 

By  thefe  efforts  inveftigation  became  familiar ;  phi¬ 
lofophers  ftudied  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  became  more 
expert  ;  hypotbefes  were  banifhed,  and  nothing  was 
admitted  as  a  principle  which  was  not  inferred  from 
the  moft  copious  induction.  Conelufions  from  fuch 
principles  became  every  day  more  conformable  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Miftakes  fometimes  happened  ;  but  recourfe 
being  had  to  more  accurate  obfervation  or  more  copi-  77 
0113  induction,  the  miftakes  were  correfted.  In  the  ^T,c* 
prefent  ftudy  of  nature,  our  ftep3  are  more  flow,  and  m* 
hefitating  and  painful ;  our  couclufions  are  more  limit¬ 
ed  and  modeft,  but  our  difeoveries  are  more  certain 
and  progreffive,  and  the  refults  are  more  applicable  to 
the  pnrpofes  of  life.  This  pre-eminence  of  modern 
philofophy  over  the  ancient  is  feen  in  every  path  of 
inquiry.  It  was  firft  remarkable  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
material  world  ;  2nd  there  it  ftiil  continues  to  be  moft 
confplcuous.  But  it  is  no  lefs  to  be  feen  in  the  later 
performances  of  philofophers  in  metaphyfics,  pneuma- 
to’ogy,  and  ethic3,  where  the  mode  of  inveftigation 
by  analyfis  and  experiment  has  been  greatly  adopted  ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  it  is  this  jufter  view  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  which  has  reftoretl  philofophers  to  the 
world,  to  fociety.  Thiy  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
only  in  the  academies  of  the  fophilla  and  the  cloi  ters 
of  a  convent,  but  in  the  difeharge  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  duty.  A  philofophic  genius  is  a  genius  for  ob¬ 
fervation  as  well  a?  reflection,  and  he  fays,  Homo  fum> 
humani  a  me  nihil  alienum  puto . 

After  faying  fo  much  on  the  nature  of  the  employ-  Efiimate  of 
ment,  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  it  requires  no  deep  the  philofo' 
penetration  to  perceive  the  value  of  the  philofophical  ciu“ 
character.  If  there  is  a  propenfity  in  the  human  mind1£c  er* 

which 
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View  pf  which  diillnguifhes  us  from  the  inferior  orders  of  fen- 
'h  t‘ent  W1*t^0ut  the  lea  ft  circtimftance  of  inter* 

F  1  ^/ference,  a  propenfity  which  alone  may  be  taken  for  the 
chara&erillic  of  the  fpecies,  and  of  which  no  trace  is 
to  be  found  in  any  other,  it  is  difinterefted  intelle&ual 
curiofity,  a  love  of  difeovery  for  its  own  fake,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  its  advantages. 

We  think  highly  (and  with  great  juflice  do  we 
think  fo)  of  our  rational  powers  ;  but  we  may  carry 
this  too  far,  as  we  do  every  ground  of  felf-eilrmation. 
To  every  man  who  enjov3  the  chearing  thought  of 
living  under  the  care  of  a  wife  Creator,  this  boafted 
prerogative  will  he  viewed  with  more  modefty  and  dif¬ 
fidence  ;  and  He  has  given  ns  evident  marks  of  the 
rank  in  which  He  efieems  the  rational  powers  of  man. 
In  no  cafe  that  is  of  effential  importance,  of  indifpen- 
fable  necefiity,  not  only  to  our  well  being  but  to  our 
very  exlftence.  lues  He  left  man  to  the  care  of  his  vea- 
pov\ers.  yon  alone  ;  for,  in  the  lull  in  fiance,  He  has  given  us 
reafon 

To  guide  the  helm,  while  pafiion  blows  the  gale. 

God  has  not  trufted  either  the  orefervation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  the  continuance  of  the  race  to  man’s  no-* 
,  t’oris  of  the  importance  of  the  talk,  but  has  committed 
them  to  the  furer  guards  of  hunger  and  of  fexual  de- 
firc.  In  like  manner,  He  has  not  left  the  improvement 
of  his  Eobleft  work,  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  foul 
of  man,  to  his  own  notions  how  important  it  is  to  his 
comfort  that  lie  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
objects  around  him.  No  :  He  has  committed  this 
Importance a^°  the  ^urc  hand  of  curiofity:  and  He  ha3  made 
of  our  in-  this  fo  flrong  in  a  few  fuperior  fouls,  whom  He  has 
appointed  to  give  1‘ghc  and  knowledge  to  the  whole 
fpecies,  as  to  abftradd  them  from  all  other  purfuits, 
and  to  engage  them  in  intellectual  refearch  with  an 
ardour  which  no  attainment  can  ever  quench,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  inflames  it  the  more  by  every  draught  of 
knowledge. 


So 
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refinement 


To  paint  its  power  ?  For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  fondling  arms 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove.  The  penflve  fage, 
Heedlefs  of  deep,  or  midnight  s  hurtful  vapour, 
Hangs  o’er  the  flckly  taper. —  Hence  the  fcorn 
Of  all  familiar  profpe&s,  though  beheld 
With  tranfport  once.  Hence  th’  attentive  g  ze 
Of  young  aftonifhroent. 

Such  is  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven, 

In  every  treaft  implanting  the  defire 
OF  obje&s  new  and  ftrange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unremitting  labour  to  attain 
Idle  facred  llores  that  wait  the  rip’ning  foul 
In  Truth’s  exhauftlefs  bofom.  Aihevjtde . 

But  human  life  is  not  a  fituation  of  continual  necef- 
fity  ;  this  would  ill  fuit  the  plans  of  its  Beneficent 
Author :  and  it  is  from  inclusion  of  phenomena  to¬ 
tally  oppofite  to  this,  and  from  fuch  indu&ion  alone, 
that  we  have  ever  thought  of  a  wife  Creator.  His 
wifdom  appears  only  in  His  beneficence.  Human  life 
ja  a  feene  filled  with  enjoyment ;  and  the  foul  of  man 
is  flored  with-  propenfities  and  powers  which  have  plea¬ 
sure,  in  dir  eft  terms ,  for  their  objeft.  Another  (hiking 
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diftindlion  of  cur  nature  is  a  continual  dlfpofition  to  View  of 
refinement,  of  which  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  ^RCPn’® 
adllons  of  other  animals.  There  is  hardly  a  gift  of ,  1 
nature  fo  grateful  in  itfelf  a3  to  pleafe  the  freakifh  8i 
mind  of  man  till  he  has  moulded  it  to  his  fancy.  NotOurdifpo- 
contented  with  food,  with  raiment,  and  with  j*cker,fitL011  t0 
he  mult  have  nice  cookery,  ornamental  drefs,  and  ele¬ 
gant  houfes.  He  hunts  when  he  is  not  hungry,  and 
he  refines  fexual  appetite  into  a  mpft  elegant  pr.ffion. 

In  like  manner  he  has  improved  this  anxious  dtfire  cf 
the  knowledge  of  the  obje&s  around  him,  fo  as  to  derive 
from  them  the  means  of  fubfiflence  and  comfort,  into 
the  molt  elegant  and  pleating  of  all  gratifications,  the 
accumulation  of  intellectual  knowledge,  independent 
of  all  confideration  of  its  advantages.  And  as  every 
man  has  a  title  to  the  enjoyment  oF  fuch  pleafures  as 
he  can  attain  without  injuring  his  neighbour  ;  fo  it  is 
allowable  to  fuch  as  have  got  the  mean6  of  intvile&ual 
improvement,  without  relfnquifhing  the  in difpen fable 
focial  duties,  to  pufh  this  advantage  es  far  as  it  will  go  : 
and,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  it  has  been  confidered 
as  forming  the  greateft  did  in  dl  ion  between  men  of  eafy 
fortune  and  the  poor,  who  mud  earn  their  fubfiilence 
by  the  fweat  of  their  brow.  The  plebeian  mull  learn 
to  work,  the  gentleman  muft  learn  to  think  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  can  be  a  furer  mark  of  a  groveling  foul  than  for 
a  man  of  fortune  to  have  an  uncultivated  mind.  8a 

Let  us  then  cherifh  to  the  utmoft  this  diflinguifhing  0u£ht 
propenfity  of  the  human  foul:  but  let  us  do  even  this  ,  c 
like  pruloiophers.  Tet  us  cultivate  it  as  it  is  ;  as  theit  fubfer- 
handmaid  to  the  arts  and  duties  of  life;  as  the  guide  vient  to  th^ 
to  fomething  yet  more  excellent.  A  chara&er  is  not  to  Unties  of 
be  e (limited  from  what  the  perfon  knows,  but  fronvlle* 
what  he  can  perform.  The  accumulation  of  intelle&uai 
knowledge  is  coo  apt  to  create  an  inordinate  appetite 
for  it;  and  the  man  habituated  to  fpeculation  is,  like 
the  mifer,  too  apt  to  place  that  pleafure  in  the  mere 
pojfejfion,  which  he  ought  to  look  for  only  or  chiefly  in 
the  judicious  ufe  of  his  favourite  objetl.  Like  the 
mifer,  too,  his  habits  of  hoarding  up  generally  unfit 
him  for  the  very  enjoyment  which  at  fettlng  out  he 
propofed  to  liimfelf.  Seldom  do  we  find  the  man, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  fcientific  purfuits  for  their 
own  fake,  pofitfled  of  that  fupenority  of  m’nd  which 
thea&ive  employ  to  good  purpofe  in  times  of  perplexi¬ 
ty  ;  and  much  feldomer  do  we  find  him  poffefTed  of 
that  promptitude  of  apprehenfion,  and  that  decifion  of 
purpofe,  which  are  neceffitry  for  pafiihg  through  the 
difficult  feenes  of  human  life. 

But  we  may  ufe  the  good  things  of  this  life  without 
abufing  them  ;  and  by  moderation  here,  as  in  all  other 
purfuits,  deiive  thofe  folid  advantages  which  philofo--. 
phy  is  able  to  bellow.  And  tbefe  advantages  are  great. 

To  enumerate  and  deferibe  them  would  be  to  write  a 
great  volume.  We  may  juft  take  notice  of  one,  which 
is  an  obvious  confequcnce  of  that  ftridl  and  fimple 
view  which  we  have  given  of  the  fubjedl ;  and  this  is,  $3 
a  modeft  op;nion  of  our  attainments.  Appearances  Limits  or 
are  all  that  we  know  ;*  caufes  are  for  ever  hid  from  our  ^now~ 
view  ;  the  powers  of  our  nature  do  not  lead  us  fo  far.  ^ 

Let  us  therefore,  without  hefitation,  relinquifh  all 
purfuit3  which  have  fuch  things  as  ultimate  principles 
for  oljefts  of  examination.  Let  us  atteud  t®  the  fubor- 
dinntions  of  things  which  it  is  our  great  bufmefa  to 

explore* 
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View  of  explore.  Among  thefe  there  is  fuch  a  fubordination 
as  that  means  to  enc^B>  and  °f  inftruments  tQ  an 
V  11  y  operation.  All  will  acknowledge  the  abfmdity  of  the 
projeCt  of  viewing  light  with  a  microfcope.  It  is 
equally  abfurd  for  us  to  examine  the  nature  of  know¬ 
ledge?  of  truth,  of  infinite  wifdom,  by  our  intellectual 
powers.  We  have  a  wide  field  of  acctffible  knowledge 
in  the  works  of  God  ;  and  one  of  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tages,  and  of  the  moft  fublime  pleafures,  which  we 
can  derive  from  the  contemplation,  is  the  view  which 
a  judicious  philofophical  refearch  will  moft  infallibly 
give  us  of  a  world,  not  confiding  of  a  number  of  de¬ 
tached  obje&s,  conne&ed  only  by  the  fleeting  tie  of 
coexiftence,  but  an  univerfe ,  a  fyjlem  of  beings,  all 
connected  together  by  caufation,  with  innumerable  de¬ 
grees  of  fubordination  and  fubferviency,  and  all  co¬ 
operating  in  the  production  of  one  great  and  glorious 
purpofe.  The  heart  which  has  but  a  fpark  of  fenfibi- 
iity  muft  be  warmed  by  fuch  a  profipeCt,  muft  be 
pleafed  to  find  itfelf  an  important  part  of  this  ftuperi- 
dous  machine ;  and  cannot  but  adore  the  incompre- 
henfible  Artift  who  contrived,  created,  and  dire&s  the 
whole.  Let  us  not  liften,  then,  to  the  timid  admoni¬ 
tions  of  theological  ignorance,  which  fhrinks  with  fu- 
perditions  horror  from  the  thoughts  of  accounting  for 
every  thing  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  confiders 
T*hifcfophi-  thefe  attempts  as  an  approach  to  atheifm.  Philofo- 
cal  difquili  phical  difquifition  will,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  thefe 
general  laws  of  the  univerfe,  that  wonderful  concate- 
of  Ood  and  nation  and  adjuftment  of  every  thing  both  material 
©f  <*>ur  own  and  intellectual,  as  the  moft  linking  inftance  of  incom- 
Xouli.  prehenfible  wifdom  ;  which,  by  means  fo  few  and  fo 
fimple,  can  produce  effeCts  which  by  their  grandeur 
dazzle  our  imagination,  and  by  their  multiplicity  elude 
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all  pofiibility  of  enumeration.  Of  all  the  obftacles  View*? 
which  the  weaknefs,  the  folly,  or  the  finful  vanity  of  blcon’9 
men,  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  theologian,  there  PhlIofophy; 
is  none  fo  fatal,  fo  hoftile  to  all  his  endeavours,  as  a  v  ^ 
cold  and  comfortlefs  fyftem  of  materialifm,  which  the 
reafoning  pride  of  man  firft  engendered,  which  made 
a  figure  among  a  few  fpeculatifts  in  the  lad  century,  but 
was  foon  forgotten  by  the  philofophers  really  bufy  ' 

With  the  obfervation  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God. 

It  has  of  late  reared  up  its  head,  being  now  cherifhed 
by  all  who  wifh  to  get  rid  of  the  flings  of  remorfe,  as 
the  only  opinion  compatible  with  the  peace  of  the  li¬ 
centious  and  the  fenfual :  for  we  may  fay  to  them  as 
Henry  IV.  faid  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  “  Thy  wifh 
was,  father  Harry,  to  that  thought.”  In  vain  will 
the  divine  attempt  to  lay  this  devil  with  the  metaphy- 
fical  exorcifms  of  the  fchools  ;  it  is  philofophy  alone 
that  can  detect  the  cheat.  Philofophy  fingles  out 
the  charaCteriftic  phenomena  which  diftinguifh  every 
fubftance  ;  and  philofophy  never  will  hefitate  in  faying 
that  theie  is  a  fet  of  phenomena  which  charaCterife 
mind  and  another  which  charaCterife  body,  and  that 
thefe  are  toto  coelo  different.  Continually  appealing  to 
fad,  to  the  phenomena,  for  our  knowledge  of  every 
caufe,  we  fhall  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that 
thought,  memory,  volition,  joy,  hope,  are  not  com¬ 
patible  attributes  with  bulk,  weight,  elafticity,  fluidity. 

Tula,  fub  agide  Pallas  ;  philofophy  will  maintain  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  will  deteCt  the  fophifms  of 
the  materialifts,  confute  their  arguments  ;  and  fhe  alone 
will  restore  to  the  countenance  of  nature  that  ineffable 
beauty  of  which  thofe  would  deprive  her,  who  would 
take  away  the  fupreme  Mind  which  fhines  from\vith* 
in,  and  gives  life  and  expreffion  to  every  feature. 
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‘Phi’oftra- 


Nalural  Philosophy.  See  Natural  Philofophy >  Phi¬ 
losophy,*  and  Physics. 

Experimental  Philosophy .  See  Experimental  Phi - 
lofophy. 

Moral  Philosophy .  See  Moral  Philofophy . 

-  PHILOSTORGIUS,  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftoriatt  of 
the  4th  century,  was  born  in  Cappadocia,  and  wrote 
an  abridgment  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  in  which  he 
treats  Athanafius  with  fome  feverity.  This  work  con¬ 
tains  many  curious  and  interefting  particulars.  The 
befl  edition  is  that  of  Henry  de  Valois  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  There  is  alfo  attributed  to  him  a  book  againft 
Porphyry. 


PHILOSTRATUS  (Flavius),  was  an  ancient 
Greek  author.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
Tyanenfis,  and  fome  other  things  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  Eufcbius  againft  Hieiocles  calls 
him  an  Athenian,  becaufe  he  taught  at  Athens;  but 
Eunapius  and  Suidas  always  fpeak  of  him  as  a  Lem. 
nian  :  and  he  hints,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius,  that  he 
ufed  to  be  at  Lemnos  when  he  was  young.  He  fre¬ 
quented  the  fthools  of  the  fophifts  ;  and  he  mentions 
his  having  heard  Lamianus  of  Ephefus,  Proclus  Nau- 
cratitas,  and  Hippodromus  of  Lariffa.  This  feems  to 
prove  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
‘irom  193  to  212,  when  thofe  fophifts  flourifhed.  He 
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became  known  afterwards  to  Severus*s  wife  Julia  Ail-  , ..  * 
gufla,  and  was  one  of  thofe  learned  men  whom  this 

philosophic  emprefs  had  continually  about  h  :  r.  It  was _ y—** 

by  her  command  that  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
Tyanenfis,  as  he  relates  himfelf  in  the  fame  place  where 
he  informs  Us  of  his  connections  with  that  learned  lady. 

Suidas  and  Hefychius  fay  that  he  was  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  firft  at  Athens  and  then  at  Rome,  from  the 
reign  of  Severus  to  that  of  Philippus,  who  obtained  the 
empire  in  244. 

Philoftratua’s  celebrated  work  ia  his  Life  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  ;  which  has  ertoneoufly  been  attributed  to  Lu¬ 
cian,  becaufe  it  has  been  printed  with  fome  of  that 
author’s  pieces-  Philoftratus  endeavours,  as  Cyril  ob- 
ferves,  to  reprefent  Apollonius  as  a  wonderful  and  ex- 
traordirary  perfon  ;  rather  to  be  admired  and  adored 
as  a  god  than  to  be  confidered  as  a  mere  man.-  Hence 
Eunapius,  in  the  preface  to  his  Lives  of  the  Sophifts, 
fays  that  the  proper  title  of  that  work  would  haYe 
been,  The  Coming  of  a  God  to  Men  ;  and  Hierocles,  in 
his  book  againft  the  Chriftians  which  was  called  Phila/e- 
thes ,  and  which  was  refuted  by  Eufebius  in  a  vvork  ftill 
extant,  among  other  things  drew  a  comparifon  betw  een 
Apollonius  and  Jefus  Chriit.  It  has  always  been  fnp- 
poted  that  Philqftratus  compofed  his  work  with  a  view 
to  difcred.it  the  miracles  and  doCtrines  of  our  Lord, 

by 
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not  eafy  to  determine  which,  were  written  by  a  nephew 
to  our  Phileflratus,  of  the  fame  name,  as  werealfo  the 
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them,  and  this  luppofition  may  be  true;  but  that  Apol¬ 
lonius  was  really  an  impoftor  and  magician  may  not  be 
fo  certain.  He  may,  for  what  we  know,  have  been  a 
wife  and  excellent  perfon  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Eufebius,  though  he  had  the  worft  opinion  of  Philo- 
ftratus’s  hiftory,  fays  nothing  ill  of  Apollonius.  He 
concluded  that  that  hiftory  was  written  to  oppofe  the 
hiftory  of  Jefus;  and  the  ufe  which  the  ancient  infidels 
made  of  it  juftifies  his  opinion  ;  but  he  draws  no  in¬ 
formation  from  it  with  regard  to  Apollonius.  It 
would  have  been  improper  to  have  done  fo;  fince  the 
fophiftical  and  afft&ed  llyle  of  Philoftratus,  the  fourceg 
from  whence  heowns  his  materials  to  have  been  drawn, 
an  !,  above  all,  the  abfurdities  and  contradi&ions  with 
which  he  abounds,  plainly  (how  his  hiftory  to  be  no¬ 
thing  but  a  collection  of  fables,  either  invented  or  at 
leaft  embellished  by  himfelf. 

The  works  of  Philoftratus,  however,  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  critics  of  the  firftclafs.  Orsevnis  had 
intended  to  have  given  a  correct  edition  of  them,  as 
appears  from  the  preface  of  Meric  Cafaubon  to  a  differ- 
tation  upon  an  intended  edition  of  Homer,  printed  at 
London  in  16  >8,  8vo.  So  had  Bentley,  who  defigned 
to  add  a  new  Latin  verfion  of  his  notes  ;  and  Fabricius 
fays  that  lie  law  the  ftrft  flieet  of  Bentley’s  edition 
printed  at  Leipfic  in  1691.  Both  thefe  defigns 
were  dropped.  A  very  exa&  and  beautiful  edition 
was  puhiifhed  at  length  at  Leipfic,  1709,  in  folio,  by 
Olearius,  profellor  of  the  Gietk  and  Latin  tongues 
in  that  univerfity  ;  who  has  proved  himfelf  perfedly 
qual  fied  for  the  work  he  undertook,  and  fhown  all  the 
judgment,  learning,  and  induftry,  that  are  required  in 
an  excellent  editor. 

At  the  end  of  Apollonius’s  Life  there  are  95  Letters 
which  go  under  his  name.  They  are  not,  however, 
believed  to  be  his;  the  ftyle  of  them  being  very  af¬ 
fected,  and  like  that  of  a  fophift,  while  they  bear  in 
other  refpe&s  all  the  marks  of  a  forgery.  Philoftratus 
fays  that  he  faw  a  coHe&ion  of  Apollonius’s  Letters 
in  Hadrian’s  library  at  Antium,  but  had  not  inferted 
them  all  among  thefe.  They  are  fhort,  and  have  in 
thern  little  elfe  than  moral  fentences.  The  Lives  of 
the  Srphifts  contain  many  things  which  are  to  be  met 
with  nowhere  elfe.  The  Heroics  of  Philoftratus  are 
only  a  dialogue  between  a  vintner  of  Thracian  Cher- 
fontfus  and  a  Phoenician,  in  which  the  former  draws 
ch:sr  &ers  of  Homer’s  heroes,  and  reprefents  feveral 
things  differently  from  that  poet ;  and  this  upon  the 
faith  of  Protefilaus’s  ghoft,  who  had  lately  vifited  his 
farm,  which  was  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  this  hero. 
Olearius  conjeaures,  with  much  probability,  that  Phi¬ 
lo  ft:  r.t  us  s  defign  in  this  dialogue  was  fecretly  to  criti- 
cife  fomc  things  in  blomer,  which  he  durft  net  do 
openly  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  then  p  iid  to 
hinij  and  for  fe?.r  of  the  od  11m  which  Zoilus  nd  others 
had  incurred  by  ceniuring  him  too  indy.  The 
images  are  cleg  nt  deferiptions  and  illuif  rations  of  fome 
ancient  paintings  and  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
fine  arts:  to  which  Olearius  has  fnbjoined  thedeferip- 
tion  of  fome  fiatues  by  Calliftratus ;  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  he  fubjoined  Eufebius’s  hook  ? gain  ft  Hiero- 
cles  to  the  Li  e  and  Letters  of  Apollonius,  namely, 
becaufe  the  fubje&s  of  thefe  refpeCtive  works  are  re- 
kted  to  each  other.  The  laft  piece  is  a  colit&ion  of 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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laft  eighteen  in  the  book  of  images.  This  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  title  runs  not  Phiiojlrati,  but  Philoflratorum 
qua  Juperfunt  omnia ?  J 

There  were  many  perfons  of  the  name  of  Philoftratus 
among  the  ancients  j  and  there  were  many  other  works 
of  the  Philoftratus  here  recorded,  but  no  others  are 
extant  behdes  thofe  we  have  mentioned. 

PHILOTIS,  a  ftrvant  maid  at  Rome,  faved  her 
countrymen  from  deftruftion.  After  the  (We  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Fidenates  affembled  an  army; 
a.id  marched  ag.ni.ft  the  capital,  demanding  all  the 
wives  and  daughters  in  the*  city  s  the  only  condition, 
o,  Pear,e-  T,l,s  demand  aftonifh  d  the  fenatorr  :  and 
when  they  refufed  to  comply,  Philotis  advifed  them 
to  fend  all  their  female  Haves  difguifed  in  matron’, 
clothes,  and  (he  offered  to  march  herftlf  at  the  head. 
Her  advice  was  followed ;  and  when  the  Fidenates  had 
feafted  late  in  the  evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated 
and  (alien  afleep,  Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  figml 
lor  her  countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  whoie 
was  fuccefsful ;  the  Fidenates  were  conquered;  and 
the  lenate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  female  flaves 
permitted  them  to  appear  in  the  drefs  of  the  Roman 
matrons. 

PHlLOXENUS,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
received  Cilicia  at  the  general  divifion  of  the  provinces. 

A  fon  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  given  to  Pelopidas 

as  an  hoftage. - A  dychyrambic  poet  of  Cvthera. 

He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Dionyfius  tyrant  of  Sicily 
for  feme  time,  till  he  offe  nded  him  by  feducing  one  of 
his  female  fingers.  During  his  confinement  Philoxe* 
nus  compofed  an  allegorical  poem  called  Cyclops  ;  in 
which  he  had  delineated  the  charter  of  the  tyrant 
under  the  name  of  Polyphemus,  and  reprefented  his 
miftrefs  under  the  name  of  Gaiatsea,  and  himfelf  un¬ 
der  that  of  Ulyffes.  The  tyrant,  uho  was  fond  of 
writing  poetry,  and  of  being  applauded,  removed  Phi- 
loxenus  from  his  dungeon  ;  hut  the  poet  refufed  to 
pur  chafe  his  liberty  by  faying  things  unworthy  of  him¬ 
felf,  and  applauding  the  wretched  verfes  of  Dionyiius, 
and  therefore  he  was  fent  to  the  quarries  Being  fet 
at  liberty,  he  fome  time  after  wa^  afked  his  opinion  at 
a  fcaft  about  fome  verfes  which  D  onyfius  had  juft  re¬ 
peated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had  received  with  the 
great  eft  applaufe.  Philoxenus  gave  no  anfwer,  hut  he 
ordered  the  guards  that  Wounded  the  tyrant’s  table 
to  take  him  back  to  the  quarries.  Dionyfius  was 
pleafed  with  his  plesfantry  and  with  his  firmnefs,  and 
immediately  forgave  him.  Philoxenus  died  at  Ephefus 
about  3 80  years  before  Chrift. 

PHIL  I  ER,  or  Philtre,  ( Phi/trum )y  in  pharma* 
cy.  See.  a  drainer. 

Philter,  is  ;lfo  ufed  for  a  drug  or  preparation 
which  it  is  pretended  will  excite  love. -—'I  he  word  is 
formed  from  the  Greek  ***«»,  “  I  love,”  or 
“  lover.”  * 

Philters  are  diftinguiftied  into  true  and  fpurious ,  and 
were  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  excite  love. 
(Sec  Love  in  medicine.)  The  fpurious  are  foells  or 
charms,  fuppofed  to  have  an  efied  t  eyond  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  by  fome  magic  virtue  ;  fuch  are  thofe 
laid  to  be  given  by  old  women,  witches,  Sic. — The  true 
4  G  philter 8 
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Philyca  philters  aie  thofe  fuppofed  to  work  their  efTeft  by  fome 
li  natural  and  magnet  ical  power.  There  are  many  grave 
.Phinehas.  authors  who  believe  the  reality  of  thefe  philters,  and 
V~"~v  allege  matter  of  fad  in  confirmation  of  their  fen'cimentsr 
among  the  reft,  Van  Helmont,  who  fays,  that  upon 
holding  a  certain  herb  in  his  hand  for  fome  time,  and 
taking  afterwards  a  little  dog  by  the  foot  with  the  fame 
hand,  the  dog  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
quite  deferted  his  former  mafter;  which  he  pretends  to 
account  for  thus  :  The  heat  communicated  to  the  herb, 
not  coming  alone,  but  animated  by  the  emanations  of 
the  natural  fpirits,  determines  the  herb  towards  the 
man,  and  identifies  it  to  him  :  having  then  received 
this  ferment,  it  attra&s  the  fpirit  of  the  other  objed 
magnetically,  and  gives  it  an  amorous  motion. —  But 
this  is  mere  cant ;  and  all  philters,  whatever  fads  may 
be  alleged,  are  mere  chimeras. 

PHILYCA,  in  botany.  See  Phylica. 

PHILYRA  (fab.  hift.),  was  one  of  the  Oceani- 
des,  whom  Saturn  met  in  Thrace.  The  god,  to  efcape 
from  the  vigilance  of  Rhea,  changed  himfelf  into  a 
horfe,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Philyra,  by  whom  he 
had  a  fon  half  a  man  and  half  a  horfe,  called  Chiron. 
Philyra  was  fo  afhamed  of  giving  birth  to  fuch  a  mon- 
iter,  that  ftie  entreated  the  gods  to  change  her  na¬ 
ture.  She  was  accordingly  metamorphofed  into  a 
tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the  Greeks. 

PHIMOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  diforder  of  the  penis, 
in  which  the  prepuce  is  fo  ftrid  or  tenfe,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  drawn  back  over  the  glans.  See  Surgery. 

PHINEHAS, or, as  the  Jews  pronounce  it,  Pinchas, 
was  the  fon  of  Ekazar,  and  grandfon  of  Aaron.  He  was 
the  third  high  prieft  cf  the  Jews,  and  difeharged  this 
office  from  the  year  of  the  world  2571,  till  towards 
the  year  2590.  He  is  particularly  commended  in 
Scripture  for  the  zeal  he  ffiowed  in  vindicating  the 
glory  of  God,  when  the  Midianites  had  fent  their 
daughters  into  the  camp  of  Ifrael,  to  tempt  the  He¬ 
brews  to  fornication  and  idolatry.  For  Zimri  having 
publicly  entered  into  the  tent  of  a  Midianitifii  woman 
named  Ce%bi,  Phinehas  arofe  up  from  among  the  people 
(Numb,  xxv,  7,  &c.),  took  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  en¬ 
tered  after  Zimri  into  that  infamous  place,  and  ftab- 
bed  both  man  and  woman  at  one  blow,  in  thofe  parts 
that  were  chiefly  concerned  in  this  criminal  commerce. 
Upon  which  the  plague  or  diftemper  ceafed  with 
which  the  Lord  had  already  begun  to  punifh  the  If- 
raelites.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  2553. 

Then  the  Lord  faid  to  Mofes,  Phinehas  the  fon  of 
Eieazar  the  high-prieft  has  turned  away  my  wrath 
from  the  children  of  Ifrael,  becaufe  he  has  been  zea¬ 
lous  in  mycaufe,  and  has  hindered  me  from  deftroying 
them  :  wherefore  acquaint  him,  that  I  give  him  my 
covenant  of  peace,  and  the  priefthood  (hall  be  given 
to  his  pofterity  by  a  perpetual  covenant,  becaufe  he 
has  been  zealous  for  his  God,  and  has  made  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  crime  of  the  children  of  Ifrael.  This 
promife  that  the  Lord  made  to  Phinehas,  to  give  him 
the  priefthood  by  a  perpetual  covenant,  interpreters 
obferve,  evidently  included  this  tacit  condition,  that 
bis  children  fhculd  continue  faithful  and  obedient ; 
fince  we  know  that  the  priefthood  palled  out  of  the 
family  of  Eieazar  and  Phinehas  to  that  of  Ithamar, 
and  that  it  returned  not  to  the  pofterity  of  Eieazar 
after  about  150  years. 

Xbis.  is  what  we  find  concerning  the  tranflarion  of 


the  high-priefthood  from  one  family  to  the  other. 
This  dignity  continued  in  the  race  of  Phinehas,  from 
Aaron  down  to  the  high-prieft  Eli,  for  about  3 35 
years.  See  Aaron. 

The  manner  and  caufes  of  this  change  are  unknown. 
It  re-entered  again  into  the  family  of  Eieazar  under 
the  reign  of  Saul,  when  this  prince  having  put  to 
death  Abimelech,  and  the  other  priefts  of  Nob,  he 
gave  the  high-priefthood  to  Zadok,  who  was  of  the 
race  of  Phinehas.  At  the  fame  time,  David  had  A- 
biathar  with  him,  of  the  race  of  Eli,  who  perform¬ 
ed  the  functions  of  high-prieft.  So  that  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  continued  the  priefthood  to  Za¬ 
dok  and  Abiathar  conjointly.  But  towards  the  end 
of  David's  reign,  Abiathar  having  efpoufed  the  inte- 
reft  of  Adonijah,  to  the  prejudice  of  Solomon,  he 
was  in  difgrace,  and  Zadok  only  was  acknowledged 
as  high-prieft.  The  priefthood  continued  in  his  fa« 
mily  till  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  even  to 
the  d£ftru£tion  of  the  temple.  But  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Zadok's  priefthood  alone,  and  the  exclufioa 
of  Abiathar,  to  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  is  1084  years. 

We  read  of  another  memorable  aftion  of  Phinehas, 
in  which  he  ftill  Ihowed  his  zeal  for  the  Lord.  This 
was  when  the  Ifraelites  that  were  beyond  Jordan  had 
raifed  upon  the  banks  of  this  river  a  vaft  heap  of 
earth  (Jolh.  xxii.  30,  31.)'  Thofe  on  the  other  fide  fear¬ 
ing  they  were  going  to  forfake  the  Lord,  and  fet  up 
another  religion,  deputed  Phinehas  and  other  chief 
men  among  them,  to  go  and  inform  themfelves  of  the 
reafon  of  ere&ing  this  monument.  But  when  they 
had  found  that  it  was  in  commemoration  of  their 
union  and  common  original,  Phinehas  took  occafion 
from  thence  to  praife  the  Lord,  faying,  “  We  know 
that  the  Lord  is  with  us,  fince  you  are  not  guilty  of 
that  prevarication  we  fufpefted  you  were." 

We  do  not  exa&ly  know  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Phinehas.  But  as  he  lived  after  the  death  of  Jolhua, 
and  before  the  firft  fervitude  under  Chulhan-rilha- 
thaim,  during  the  time  that  there  were  neither  kings 
nor  judges  in  the  land,  and  every  one  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes  (Judges  xvii.  6.  xviii.  1.  xxi. 
24.)  ;  his  death  is  put  about  the  year  of  the  world 
2590.  It  was  under  his  pontificate  that  the  ftory  of 
Micah  happened,  as  alfo  that  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
when  they  made  a  conqueft  of  Laifh  ;  and  the  enor¬ 
mity  that  was  committed  upon  the  wife  of  the  Le- 
vite  of  the  mountain  of  Ephraim  (Judges  xx.  28.). 
Phinehas's  fucceflor  in  the  high-priefthood  was  Abie- 
zer,  or  Abilhuah. 

The  Rabbins  allow  a  very  long  life  to  Phinehas. 
There  are  fome  who  believe  he  lived  to  the  time  of 
the  high-prieft  Eli,  or  even  to  the  time  of  Samfom 
Others  will  have  it,  that  he  was  the  fame  as  Eli,  or, 
rather  as  the  prophet  Elias,  which  would  ftill  prolong, 
his  life  for  feveral  ages. 

PHINEUS  (fab.  hift.),  was  a  fon  of  Agenor,  king 
of  Phoenicia,  or  according  to  fome  of  Neptune.  He  be¬ 
came  kihg  of  Thrace,  or,  according  to  the  greater  part 
of  mythologifta,  of  Bithynia.  He  married  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  Boreas,  called  by  fome  Cleobula^by  whom  he 
had  Plexippus  and  Pandion,  After  her  death, he  married 
Idaea  the  daughter  of  Dardanus.  ldsea,  jealous  of  his  for¬ 
mer  wife's  children,  accufed  them  of  attempts  upon  their 
father's  life  and  crown,  or,  as  others  f:fiert,  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue  j  on  which  they  were  condemned  by 
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Phineus  to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  cruelty 
was  foon  after  punifhed  by  the  gods;  for  Phineus  fud- 
denly  became  blind,  and  the  Harpies  were  fent  by  Ju¬ 
piter  to  keep  him  in  continual  alarm,  and  to  fpoil  the 
meats  which  were  placed  on  his  table.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  delivered  from  thefe  dangerous  monfters  by  his 
brothers-in  law  Zetes  and  Calais,  who  purfued  them 
as  far  as  the  Strophades.  He  likewife  recovered  his 
fight  by  means  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  hofpitality,  and  whom  he  inftru&ed 
in  the  eafiefl  and  fpeeaieft  way  of  arriving  -in  Colchis. 
The  caufes  of  the  blindnefs  of  Phineus  are  a  matter 
of  difpute  among  the  ancients  ;  fome  fuppofing  that 
this  was  inflicted  by  Boreas  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
grandfon  ;  while  others  attribute  it  to  the  anger  of 
Neptune*  becaufe  he  had  ilire&ed  the  fons  of  Phry- 
xus  how  to  efcape  from  Colchis  to  Greece.  Many, 
however,  imagine  that  it  proceeded  from  his  having 
raflily  attempted  to  develope  futurity';  while  others  af- 
fert  that  Zetes  and  Calais  put  out  his  eyea  on  account 
of  his  cruelty  to  their  nephews.  The  fecond  wife  of 
Phineus  is  called  by  fome  Dia ,  Eurytia ,  Danaei  and 
Idothea .  —  He  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

PHLEBOTOMY",  the  opening  of  a  vein  with  a 
proper  ftiarp-edged  and  pointed  inflrument,  in  order 
to  let  out  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  either  for  the 
prefervation  or  recovery  of  a  perfon’s  health.  See 
Surgery 

PHLEGM,  in  the  animal  economy,  one  of  the 
four  humours  whereof  the  ancients  fuppofed  the  blood 
to  be  compofed.  The  chernifts  make  phlegm  or  water 
an  elementary  body ;  the  characters  of  which  are  flui¬ 
dity,  infipidity,  and  volatility. 
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moderns,  and  his  fragments  have  had  a  greater  degree  Phlcgon, 
of  regard  paid  to  them  than  perhaps  they  deferve,Phl°^!^ 
merely  becaufe  he  has  been  fuppofed  to  fpeak  of  the 
darknefs  which  prevailed  during  our  Lord’s  paflion. 

The  book  in  which  the  words  are  contained  is  loft  ; 
but  Eufebius  has  preferved  them  in  his  Chromcon.  They 
are  thefe:  “  In  the  4th  year  of  the  202ft  Olympiad, 
there  was  a  greater  and  more  remarkable  eclipfeof  the 
fun  than  any  that  had  ever  happened  before  :  for  at 
the  fixth  hour  the  day  was  fo  turned  into  the  darknefs 
of  night,  that  the  very  ftars  in  the  firmament  were 
vifible  ;  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in  BithyrJa 
which  threw  down  many  houfes  in  the  city  of  Nt'oea.” 

Eufebius  thinks  that  thefe  words  of  Piilegon  related 
to  the  prodigies  which  accompanied  Chrift’s  cruci¬ 
fixion  ;  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church  have 
thought  the  fame:  but  this  opinion  isjiable  to  many 
difficulties ;  for  110  man  had  ever  a  ftronger  defire  than 
Phlegon  to  compile  marvellous  events,  and  to  obferve 
the  fupernatural  circumftances  in  them.  Ho.v  was  it 
then  poffible  that  a  man  of  this  turn  of  mind  fhould 
not  have  taken  notice  of  the  moll  furprifing  circum- 
ftance  in  the  eclipfe  which  it  is  imagined  he  hints  at, 
viz.  its  happening  on  the  day  when  the  moon  was  at 
the  full  ?  But  had  Phlegon  done  this,  Eufebius  would 
not  have  omitted  it ;  and  Origen  would  not  have  faid 
that  Phlegon  had  omitted  this  particular. 

It  was  a  matter  of  controverfy  fome  time  ago, 
whether  Phlegon  really  fpoke  of  the  darknefs  at  the’ 
time  of  our  Lord’s  paflion;  and  many  differtacions 
were  written  on  both  fide3  of  the  queflion.  Tin’s  difpute 
was  occafioned  by  the  above  paffage  from  Phlegon  be¬ 
ing  left  out  in  an  edition  of  Clarke’s  Boyle’s  Le&ures, 


PHLEGMAGOGUES,  in  medicine,  a  term  an-  ‘  published  after  his  death,  at  the  inftance  of  Sykes, 


ciently  made  ufe  of  for  fuch  medicines  as  were  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  endowed  with  the  property  of  purging  off 
phlegm;  fuch  as hermodaftyls, agaric,  turbith, jalap, See. 

PHLEGMATIC, among  phyficians,  an  appellation 
given  to  that  habit  or  temperament  of  body  wherein 
phlegm  is  predominant ;  which  gives  rife  to  catarrhs, 
coughs,  &o. 

PHLEGMON,  denotes  an  external  inflammation 
and  tumor,  attended  with  a  burning  heat. 

PHLEGON,  who  was  furnamed  TraJlianus ,  was 
born  in  Trallis  a  city  of  Lydia.  He  was  the  empe¬ 
ror  Hadrian’s  freed  man,  and  lived  to  the  18th  year 
of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  as  is  evident  from  his  mentioning 
the  confuls  of  that  year.  He  wrote  feveral  works  of 
great  erudition,  of  which  we  have  nothing  left  but 
fragments.  Among  thefe  was  a  Hiftory  of  the  Olym¬ 
piads,  A  Treatife  of  Long-lived  Perfons,  and  another 
of  Wonderful  Things  ;  the  fhort  and  broken  remains 
of  which  Xylandcr  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
lifhed  at  Bafil  in  1568,  with  the  Greek  and  with 
notes.  Meurfius  publiflied  a  new  edition  of  them 
with  hivS  notes  at  Leyden,  in  1622.  The  titles  of 
part  of  the  reft  of  Phlegon’s  writings  are  preferved  by 
Suidas.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Hiftory  of  Hadrian, 
publiflied  under  Phlegon’s  name,  was  written  by  Ha¬ 
drian  himfelf,  From  this  paflage  of  Spartianus  :  “  Ha¬ 
drian  thirfted  fo  much  after  fame  (fays  he),  that  he 
gave  the  books  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up  by  himfelf, 
to  his  freed  men,  commanding  them  to  publifli  thofe 
books  under  their  own  names  ;  for  we  are  told  that 
Hadrian  wrote  Phlegon’s  books.” 

Phlegon’s  name  has  been  more  familiar  among  the 


who  had  fuggefted  to  Clarke,  that  an  undue  ftrefshad 
been  laidhipon  it.  Whifton,  who  informs  us  of  this 
affair,  expreffes  great  difpleafure  againft  Sykes,  and 
calls  “  the  fuggeflion  groundlefs.”  Upon  this,  Sykes 
publiflied  “  A  Differtation  on  the  Eclipfe  men¬ 
tioned  by  Phlegon  :  or,  “An  Inquiry  whether  that 
Eclipfe  had  any  relation  to  the  darknefs  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  our  Saviour’s  Paflion,  1732,”  8vo.  Sykes 
concludes  it  to  be  moft  probable  that  Phlegon  had  in 
view  a  natural  eclipfe  which  happened  November  24. 
in  the  ift  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad,  and  not  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  Olympiad  in  which  Chrift  was  crucified. 
Many  pieces  were  written  againft  him,  and  to  fome  of 
them  he  replied  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  a  controverfy  which 
concerns  the  learned  world  merely,  fince  the  caufe  of 
religion  is  but  little  affe&ed  by  it. 

Photius  blames  Phlegon  for  expatiating  too  mu  h  on 
tKfles,  and  for  collefting  too  great  a  number  of  an- 
fwers  pronounced  by  the  oracles.  “  His  ftyle  (he 
tells  us)  is  not  altogether  flat  and  mean,  nor  does  it 
everywhere  imitate  the  Attic  manner  of  writing. 
But  otherwife,  the  over  nice  accuracy  and  care  with 
which  he  computes  the  Olympiads,  and  relates  the 
names  of  the  contefts,  the  tranfaCtions,  ail]  even 
oracles,  is  not  only  very  tirefome  to  the  reader,  where¬ 
by  a  cloud  is  thrown  over  all  other  particulars  in  that 
book,  but  the  didtion  is  thereby  rendered  nnpleafrnt 
and  ungrateful  ;  and  indeed  he  is  every  moment  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  anfwers  pronounced  by  all  kinds  of  deities.” 

PHLOGISTON,  a  term  uled  by  cheniiltg  to  ex- 
prefsa  principle  which  was  fuppofed  to  enter  the  com* 
oofition  of  various  bodies. 

*  4  G  2  The 
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Phlogifton.  The  bodies  which  were  thought  to  contain  it  in 

•  the  largeft  quantity  are  the  inflammable  fubflances ; 

and  the  property  which  thefe  fubflances  pofTefs  of  be¬ 
ing  fufceptible  of  inflammation  wa8  thought  to  de¬ 
pend  on  this  principle  ;  and  hence  it  was  fometimes 
called  the  Principle  of  Inflammability .  Inflammation, 
according  to  this  doftrine,  was  the  reparation  of  this 
principle  or  phlofltjhn  from  the  other  matter  which 
compofed  the  combuflible  body.  As  its  reparation 
was  always  attended  with  the  e million  of  light  and 
heat,  fome  of  the  chemifls  concluded  that  it  was  light 
and  heat  co  mbined  with  other  matter  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  or  that  it  was  fome  highly  elaftic  and  very  fub- 
tile  matter,  on  certain  modifications  of  which  heat 
and  light  depended. 

Another  clafs  of  bodies  which  were  fuppofed  to 
contain  phlogifton  are  the  metals  ;  and  the  chemifls 
fuppofed  that  the  peculiar  luflre  of  the  metals  depend¬ 
ed  op  this  principle.  Of  this  they  thought  themfelvcs 
convinced  by  the  evidence  of  their  fenfeain  two  ways; 
viz.  fir  ft,  becaufe  by  expofing  a  metal  to  the  adlion 
of  a  long  continued  heat,  it  loft  its  metallic  luflre,  and 
was  converted  into  an  earthy-like  fubftance  called  calx 
metal hcus  ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  by  mixing  this  calx 
with  any  inflammable  fubftance  whatever,,  and  fubjeft- 
ing  the  mixture  to  certain  operations,  the  inflammable 
matter  difappeare  l,  and  the  metal  was  reftored  to  its 
former  ftate  and  luflre,  without  fuffering  much  dimi* 
nution  in  quantity,  efpecially  if  the  proceffes  had  been 
conduced  with  care  and  attention. 

This  fa -ft  relative  to  the  metab  was  thought  to  be 
a  full  demon  ft  ration  of  itfelf,  independent  of  other 
.proofs  which  were  brought  to  fuppoit  the  doftrine. 
Thefe  were,  that  a  combuflible  body,  by  the  aft  of  in* 
flammation  (i.e.  by  the  diffipation  of  its  phlogifton  in 
the  form  of  heat  and  light),  was  converted  into  a  body 
that  was  no  longer  combuflible,  but  which  might  have 
its  property  of  corabuftibility  reftored  to  it  again  by 
mixing  the  incombuftible  remains  with  any  kind  of  in¬ 
flammable  matter,  and  fubmitring  the  mixture  to  cer¬ 
tain  proceffes.  In  this  way  the  body  was  reftoied 
to  its  former  ftate  of  inflammability. 

They  were  aifo  at  fome  pain,  to  prove  that  the 
f  hhgifton  or  t  he  principle  of  inflammability  was  the  fame 
in  all  inn  unmable  bodies  and  in  the  metals.  This 
identity  of  phlogifton  they  thought  to  be  evident 
from  the  fad,  that  the  calx  of  a  metal  might  be  re¬ 
ftored  to  ,ts  metallic  ftate,  or  that  the  remains  after 
the  combufhon  of  a  combuflible  body  might  be  again 
reftored  to  ics  original  ftate  of  corabuftibility  by  the 
add, non  of  any  inflammable  body  whatever,  taken 
either  from -the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms 

Ihefeand  feyeral  other  fads  were  brought  to  prove, 
not  only  the  ex.rtence  of  phlogifton,  but  its  effefts  in 

Xh  weW‘  f11"  a"d  the  objections 

withbl  .6  M  agai'.'ft  the  do<arine  "*re  removed 
The  chief  objedion  againft 

orthe’rnn  '  A  1"flamtnation  of  a  combuflible  body, 
diffinat  on  6  "  °f  3  met1'  bto  caI*>  depends  on  the 

fir  thaT  rnCat,°n  °i  PhIoSidon  ;  then  it  mult 
inflammnHe  h*  !'e?a‘n3  °f  a  co™buftible  body  after 
tlv  n  f k  n>  Ca^x  metal,  muft  be  lefs 

this  is 
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remains  are  much  heavier  than  the  inflammable  body  Phlogifton. 

was  from  which  they  were  produced,  and  the  calx  in- - v~— J 

to  which  a  metal  is  converted  by  long  expofure  to  the 
aftion  of  heat  is  heavier  than  the  metal  from  which 
it  was  produced.  This  confuleration  made  fcveral 
people  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  doftrine;  but  the 
o' jeftion  was  removed  by  faying,  that  phlogifton  wad 
fo  fubtile,  as  not  only  to  have  no  weight,  but  to  pof- 
fefs  an  abfolute  levity  ;  and  that  when  it  was  taken 
from  an  abfolutely  heavy  body,  that  body  muft,  by 
lofing  fo  much  abfolute  levity,  become  heavier,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  algebraifts  fay,  that  a  pofkive 
quantity  is  augmented  by  the  fubftraftion  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  quantity.  This  fophifm  fatisfied  the  minds  of  mod 
of  the  chemifls,  efpecially  thofe  who  were  algebraiits. 

The  opinion  that  phlogifton  was  heat  and  light 
fomehow  combined  with  other  matter,  was  proved, 
not  only  by  the  faft,  that  heat  and  light  were  emitted 
from  a  combuflible  body  during  its  combuftion,  but  from, 
the  reduftion  of  certain  metallic  calces  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  metallic  ftate  again,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  by 
Ample  expofure  to  heat  and  light.  The  white  calx 
of  ftlver  for  inftance,  when  expofed  in  clofe  fealed 
glafs  veil'd  a  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  fun,  refumes  a 
black  tinge,  and  is  in  part  reftored  to  its  metallic  luflre 
vyithout  any  addition  whatever  ;  but  then  this  reflora- 
tiori,  like  the  others  above-mentioned,  is  attended  with 
a  lofs  of  weight. 

Befides  conftituting  the  principal  part  of  inflam¬ 
mable  bodies  and  metals,  phlogifton  was  thought  to' 
be  the  caufe  of  colour  in  all  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances.  This  was  concluded  from  the  faft  of  plant* 
growing  white  when  defended  from  the  aftion  of  the 
fun's  rays,  and  in  having  their  green  colour  reftored 
by  expofure  to  his  rays  again  ;  and  fo  far  did  the  che- 
mifts  fuffer  themfelvcs  to  be  deceived,  that  they  aftu- 
ally  thought  the  green  colouring  matter,  which  they 
extrafted  from  frefh  plants  by  certain  chemical  pro- 
ceiTes,  to  be  an  inflammable  fubftance.  A  very  mate¬ 
rial  objcftion  was  made  to  this  argument,  viz.  if 
plants  owe  their  colour  to  phlogifton  imparted  by 
the  fun  s  ray3,  why  do  the  fun's  rays  deftroy  vegetable 
colours  that  are  expofed  to  them  ?  for  we  know  that 
the  fun's  rays  are  very  effectual  in  diminiftiing  the 
luflre  of  cloth  dyed  with  vegetable  colours,  and  in 
bleaching  or  taking  out  various  flains  from  linen  and 
other  fubflances.  All  this  was  removed  by  faying,  that 
the  fun's  rays  pofftffed  different  powers  on  living  and 
on  dead  vegetable  matter,  and  that  the  living  vegetables 
had  the  power  of  abforbing  phlogifton  from  the  fun'* 
rays,  which  dead  vegetable  matter  had  not. 

Since  the  exiftenee  of  phlogifton,  as  a  chemical  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  compofttion  of  certain  bodies,  is  now  fully 
proved  to  be  falfe,  we  (hall  not  trouble  our  reader* 
with  any  farther  obfervations  on  it,  except  adding* 
that  although  the  chemifls  were  fatisfied  with  the 
proofs  they  gave  of  its  reality,  they  were  never  able 
to  exhibit  it  in  a  feparate  ftate,  or  fhow  it  in  a  pure 
form,  unmixed  with  other  matter. 

.  Phlogifton  feems  to  have  been  admitted  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  compofition  of  certain  bodies,  and  to  have 
been  fuppofed  the  caufe  of  certain  modifications  of 
matter,  merely  with  a  view  to  explain  fome  of  thofe 
natural  phenomena  which  the  authors  of  it  were  un¬ 
able  to  explain  on  other  principles.  Subfequeni  dif- 
coveries  in  natural  philofophy  and  in  chemiftry  have 
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Phlogifton.  represented  things  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
Jn  which  the  old  chemift.3  viewed  them.  Theoldche- 
mifts  knew  nothing  but  chemiltry  ;  they  feldom  ex¬ 
tended  thetr  views  to  the  obfervation  of  ohje&s  be¬ 
yond  their  laboratories,  and  it  wns  not  till  philofophers 
became  chemifts,  and  chemifts  philofophers,  that  che- 
miftry  began  to  wear  the  garb  of  feience.  The  epoch 
in  which  this  change  began  was  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Verulam,  who  firft  removed  the  dimnef3  from  the  che- 
mift’s  eyes,  end  to  him  fucceeded  the  Honourable  Mr 
Boyle.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  the  little  afliftance 
which  his  predcctfTors  in  this  branch  of  fcience  afford¬ 
ed  him,  is  in  real  ty  the  firft:  who  eftablifhed  chemiftry 
on  fcientific  ground.  It  muff,  however,  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  although  he  made  a  great  progrefs,  he  left 
much  undone  ;  and  fubfequent  chemifts,  who  were  lefs 
accurate  obfervers  of  nature,  admitted  principles  un¬ 
warrantably.  From  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  no  real  improve¬ 
ment  was  made  in  fcientific  chemiftry  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
grefs  this  fcience  has  made  fince  that  period  is  owing 
to  the  important  difeovery  of  the  exiftence  of  heat  in 
a  fiate  of  compofition  with  other  matter.  Heat  thus 
combined  lofes  its  a&ivity  or  becomes  infenfible,  juft: 
in  the  fame  way  as  any  other  a&ive  fubftance  lofes  its 
apparent  qualities  in  compofition.  Acids,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  combined  in  a  certain  proportion  with 
fubfiances  for  which  they  have  ftrong  attraction,  aa 
alkalis  or  abforbent  earths,  lofe  all  their  obvious  acid 
qualities,  and  the  compound  turns  out  mild,  and  to¬ 
tally  conceals  the  acid  which  it  contains.  In  a  fimi- 
lar  manner,  heat,  when  combined  in  certain  propor¬ 
tions  with  other  matter,  lofes  its  fenfible  qualities,  and 
the  compound  conceals  the  heat  which  it  contains. 
Heat,  in  this  combined  ftate,  was  called  by  its  ingeni¬ 
ous  difeoverer,  Dr  Black,  latent  heat,  rnd  it  waa  found 
to  be  very  abundant  in  the  atmofphere,  which  owes 
its  exiftence  as  an  elaftic  fluid  to  the  quantity  of  latent 
heat  that  it  contains.  After  this  difeovery  was  made, 
Dr  Crawford,  confidering  that  air  was  abforbed  by  a 
burning  body,  concluded  that  the  heat  which  appears 
in  the  combuftion  of  a  combuftible  body,  is  the  heat 
that  had  before  exifted  in  the  air  which  was  confumed 
by  the  burning  body.  Mr  Lavoifier  and  others,  pro- 
fecuting  this  inquiry,  found  that  the  combuftible  body, 
while  it  is  burning,  unites  with  the  bafis  of  the  air, 
and  that  the  heat  which  the  air  contained,  and  which 
was  the  caufe  of  the  air  exifting  in  the  ftate  of  atr,  is 
expelled.  This  abforption  of  the  bafis  of  the  air  by 
the  burning  body,  and  the  redu&ion  of  this  bafis  to  a 
folid  form,  accounts  for  the  incrcafe  of  weight  which 
a  body  acquires  by  burring ;  or,  in  other  words,  gives 
a  reafon  why  the  matter  into  which  a  combuftible 
body  is  converted  by  combuftion,  is  heavier  than  the 
body  from  which  it  was  produced.  The  fame  abforp- 
tion  of  air  is  obfervable,  when  a  metal  is  converted  in¬ 
to  a  calx,  and  the  additional  weight  of  the  calx  is 
found  to  be  precifely  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air 
abforbed  during  the  calcination.  On  tbefe  principles, 
therefore,  we  now  explain  the  phenomena  in  a  much 
more  fatisfa&ory  manner  than  by  the  fuppofition  of 
phlogifton,  or  a  principle  of  inflammability. 

This  theory  is  more  fully  elucidated  in  feveral  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  ;  we  fhall  not, 
therefore,  in  this  place,  repeat  what  the  reader  may 


find  under  the  words  Heat,  Inflammation,  Flame,  Phlngomas, 
Chemistry,  Calcination  of  Metals ,  Oxygen,  &c.  phlomis.  t 

PH  LOGON  Ij^E,  a  clafe  of  compound,  inflammable,  v 
and  metallic  foflils,  found  in  fmall  maffes  of  determi- 
nately  angular  figures;  comprehending  the  pyricubia, 
pyro&ogonia,  and  pyrpolygonia. 

*  PHLOMIS,  the  Sage-tree,  or  Jerufalem  Sage; 
a  genus  of  the  gymiiofpevmia  order,  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  cl'ifs  of  plants.  There  are  I4fpecies,  all  of 
which  have  perennial  roots,  and  of  many  the  ftalks 
alfo  are  perennial.  The  latter  rife  from  two  to  five  or 
fix  feet  high  ;  and  are  adorned  with  yellow,  blue,  or 
purple  flowers  in  whorls.  They  are  all  ornamental 
plants ;  ?nd  deferve  a  place  in  gardens,  as  they  are 
fufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the  ordinary  winters  in 
this  climate  :  they  require,  however,  a  pretty  warm 
fituation. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are  p z- Planting  and 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  fhruhbery,  viz.  the  Phlomis' Pnatnenta* 
frufticofj ,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  the  Phlo-  ar  cntn&' 
mis  purpurea .  Of  the  firft  fpecies  there  are  three  va¬ 
rieties,  1.  The  broad- leaved  'Jerufalem  Sage-tree ,  is  now 
very  common  in  our  gardens,  its  beauty  is  great, 
and  its  culture  very  eafy.  It  grow3  to  be  about  five  feet 
high,  and  fpreads  its  branches  without  order  all 
around.  The  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  dirty, 
greenifh,  dead,  falling,  ill- looking  bark  ;  and  this  is 
the  word  property  of  this  fhrub  :  but  the  younger 
fhoots  are  white  and  beautiful;  they  are  four-corner¬ 
ed,  woolly,  and  foft  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  are 
roundifh  and  oblong,  and  moderately  large  ;  and  thefe 
grow  oppofitc  at  the  joints  of  the  fhrub  on  long  foot- 
ftalks.  They  are  hoary  to  a  degree  of  whitenefs,  and 
their  footftalks  alfo  are  woolly,  white,  tough,  and 
ftrong.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  at  the  top  joints  the  young  fhoots,  in  lirge 
whorled  bunches.  1  hey  are  of  the  labiated  kind,  each 
confiding  of  two  lips,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fork¬ 
ed,  and  bends  over  the  other.  A  finer  yellow  can 
hardly  be  conceived  than  the  colour  of  which  they  are 
poffefTed  ;  and  being  large,  they  exhibit  their  golden 
flower3  at  a  great  diftance,  caufing  thereby  a  hand- 
fome  fhow.  2.  The  narrow- leaved  Jerufalem  Sage  tree9 
is  of  lower  growth  than  the  other,  feldom  rifing  higher 
than  a  yard  or  four  feet.  This  Ihrnb  is  in  every  refpeft 
like  tha  other  ;  only  the  fhoots  feem  to  have  a  more 
upright  tendency  of  growth.  The  leaves  alfo,  which 
are  narrower,  are  more  inclined  to  a  lanceolate  form  : 

They  are  numerous  in  both  the  forts,  and  hide  the 
deformity  of  the  bark  on  the  older  ftems,  which  renders 
them  lefs  exceptionable  on  that  account.  In  fhort, 
thefe  fort 8  are  qualified  for  fhrubberies  of  all  kinds,  or 
to  be  fet  in  borders  of  flower-gardens,  where  they  will 
flower,  and  be  exceeded  even  in  that  refpedb  by  very 
few  fhrubs.  3.  Cretan  Sage-tree ,  is  ftill  of  lower  growth 
than  either  of  the  former,  feldom  arifing  to  a  yard  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  of  the  fame  white  hoaiy  na¬ 
ture  ;  they  are  very  broad,  and  ftand  on  long  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  are  alfo  of  a  delightful  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  very  large,  and  grow  in  large  whorls,  which  give 
the  plant  great  beauty. 

The  fecond  fpecies,  which  is  Purple  Phlomis  or  Por¬ 
tugal  Sage ,  is  four  feet  high ;  the  ftalks  are  woody, 
and  fend  forth  feveral  angular  branches,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  bark*  The  leaves  are  fpear-fha- 
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ped,  oblong,  woolly  underneath,  crenated, 
on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls 
from  the  joints  of  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  and  have  narrow  involucra.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds  in  England.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies 
with  iron-coloured  flowers,  and  another  with  flowers 
of  a  bright  purple. 

There  are  fome  other  fhrubby  forts  of  phlomis,  of 
great  beauty  ;  but  thefe  not  only  often  lofe  their  leaves, 
and  even  branches,  from  the  firft  froft,  but  are  fre¬ 
quently  wholly  deftroyed,  if  it  happens  to  be  fevtre. 
They  are  low  fhrubs,  very  beautiful,  and  look  well 
among  perennial  flowers,  where  they  will  not  only 
clafs  as  to  fize  with  many  of  that  fort,  but,  being 
rather  tender,  may  with  them  have  fuch  extraordi¬ 
nary  care  as  the  owner  may  think  proper  to  allow 
them. 

The  propagation  of  the  above  forts  is,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  very  eafy,  and  is  accomplifhed  either 
Ly  layers  or  cuttings,  i.  If  a  little  earth  be  thrown 
•upon  the  branches  any  time  in  the  winter,  they  will 
ilrike  root  and  be  good  plants  by  the  autumn  follow¬ 
ing,  fit  for  any  place.  Thus  eafy  is  the  culture  by 
that  method.  2.  The  cuttings  will  atfo  grow,  \f 
planted  any  time  of  the  year.  Thofe  planted  in  win¬ 
ter  fhouid  be  the  w  oody  fhoots  of  the  former  fummer: 
Thefe  may  be  fet  clofe  in  a  fhady  border  ;  and  being 
watered  in  dry  weather,  will  often  grow'.  This  fhrub 
may  be  propagated  by  young  flips  alfo,  in  any  of  the 
fummer  months.  Thefe  fhouid  be  planted  in  a  fhady 
border,  like  fage,  and  well  watered.  If  the  border  is 
not  naturally  fhady,  the  beds  muft  be  hooped,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  matting  in  hot  weather.  Watering  muft 
be  conflantly  afforded  them  ;  and  with  this  care  and 
management  many  of  them  will  grow. 

1  HLOX,  Lychnidea,  or  Bajlard Lychnis ;  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafo  of  plants.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  all  of  them 
natives  of  North  America.  They  have  perennial  roots, 
from  which  arife  herbaceous  ftalks  from  nine  inches  to 
two  feet  in  height,  adorned  with  tubulated  flowers  of 
a  purple  colour.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets, 
and  will  bear  the  winters  in  this  country.  They  re¬ 
quire  a  moifl  rich  foil,  in  which  they  thrive  better  and 
grow  taller  than  in  any  other. 

•FTO-AC  TEN  AD,  in  medicine,  fmail  eruptions  on 
the  fkin. 

PHOCA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of 
the  order  of  fersc.  There  are  fix  parallel  fore-teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  ontermoft  being  larger;  and  four 
blunt,  parallel,  diflindl,  equal  fore -teeth  in  the  under 
jaw.  There  is  but  one  dog-tooth,  and  five  or  fix 
three-pointed  grinders  ;  and  the  hind  feet  are  united 
fo  as  to  referable  a  fheep’s  tail.  There  are  a  variety  of 
fpecies,  the  principal  of  which  are, 

} }lc  llrilna,  fea  bcar,  or  urfine  feal,  has  external 
«rs.  1  he  male  is  greatly  fuperior  in  fize  to  the  female. 

'/  iic  bodies  of  each  are  of  a  conic  form,  very  thick  be- 
tore,  and  taper  to  the  tail.  The  length  of  a  large  one  is 
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and  grow  eight  feet ;  the  greateft  circumference,  five  feet ;  near 
the  tall,  20  inches ;  and  the  weight  Is  about  8co  lb. 
The  nofe  projefts  like  that  of  a  pug-dog,  but  the  head 
rifes  fuddenly  ;  the  teeth  lock  into  one  another  when 
the  mouth  is  Ihut :  the  tongue  13  large  ;  the  eyes  are 
large  and  prominent,  and  may  be  covered  at  pleafurc 
by  a  flelhy  membrane.  The  length  of  the  fore-legs 
is  24  inches  5  they  are  like  thofe  of  other  quadruped's, 
not  immerfed  in  the  body  like  thofe  of  feals ;  the  feet 
are  formed  with  toes  like  thofe  of  other  animals,  but 
are  covered  with  a  naked  /kin,  fo  that  externally  they 
feem  to  be  a  lhapelcfs  mafs  ;  the  hind-legs  are  fixed 
to  the  body  quite  behind,  like  thofe  of  common  feals  ; 
but  are  capable  of  being  brought  forward,  fo  that  the 
animal  makes  ufe  of  them  to  fcratch  its  head 
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Thefe  animals  are  found  in  the  northern  feas.  They  pe„„ant-t 
are  found  m  amazing  quantities  between  Kamtfchatka  ArBU 
and  America;  but  are  fcarcely  known  to  land  on  the^£> 
Afiatic  fliore  :  nor  are  they  ever  taken  except  in  the 
three  Kurilian  iflands,  and  from  thence  in  the  Bobro- 
woie  More,  or  Beaver  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Kronolki 
headland,  oft  the  river  Kamtfchatka,  which  compre¬ 
hends  only  from  50  to  56  north  latitude.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  they  never  double  the  fouthern  cape  of 
the  peninfula,  or  are  found  on  the  weftern  fide  in  the 
Penfchinfka  fea :  but  their  great  refort  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  to  Bering  s  iflands.  They  are  as  regu- 
lariy  migratory  as  birds  of  paiTage.  They  firft  appear 
off  the  three  Kurili  iflands  and  Kamtfchatka  in  the 
earlieft  fpring.  There  is  not  one  female  which  does 
not  come  pregnant.  Such  as  are  then  taken  are 
opened,  the  young  taken  out  and  ikinned.  They  are 
found  in  Bering’s  ifland  only  on  the  weftern  Ihore, 
being  the  part  oppofite  to  Aha,  where  they  firft  ap¬ 
pear  on  their  migration  from  the  fauth. 

Urfine  feals  are  alfo  found  in  the  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere,  even  from  under  the  line,  in  the  ifle  of  Galli- 
pagos  (a),  to  New  Georgia,  in  fouth  latitude  54.  iy. 
and  weft  longitude  37.  15.  In  the  intermediate  parts’ 
they  are  met  with  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  ifle  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  its  neighbour  Mafia  Fuera,  and  pro¬ 
bably  along  the  coafls  of  Chili  to  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
Staten  Land.  In  Juan  Fernandez,  Staten  Land,  and 
New  Georgia,  they  fvvarm  ;  as  they  do  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  vaft  ocean.  Thofe  of  the  fouthern 

hemifphere  have  alfo  their  feafons  of  migration. _ 

Alexander  Selkirk,  who  palled  three  lonely  years  on 
the  ifle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  remarks  that  they  come 
afhore  in  June,  and  flay  till  September.  Captain 
Cook  found  them  again  in  their  place  of  remigration 
in  equal  abundance,  on  Staten  Land  and  New  Geor¬ 
gia  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  :  and 
Don  Pernety  found  them  on  the  Falkland  iflands  in 
the  month  of  February.  According  to  the  Green¬ 
landers,  this  fpeaies  inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of  their 
countiy.  They  call  it  Auvtkajak.  That  it  is  very 
fierce,  and  tears  to  pieces  whatfoever  it  meets,;  that  it 
lives  on  land  as  well  as  in  water,  and  is  greatly  dreaded 
by  the  hunters. 

L)ui  mg  the  three  months  of  fummer  they  lead  a  mod 
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Phoca.  indolent  life  :  they  arrive  at  the  iflands  vaftly  fat ;  but 

b*-~v - '  during  that  time  they  are  fcarce  ever  in  motion, 

confine  themfelves  for  whole  weeks  to  one  fpot,  fleep 
a  great  part  of  the  time,  eat  nothing,  and,  except  the 
employment  the  females  have  in  fuckling  their  young, 
are  totally  ina&ive.  They  live  in  families  :  each  male 
has  from  8  to  50  females,  whom  he  guards  with  the 
jealoufy  of  an  eaflern  monarch  ;  and  though  they  lie 
by  thoufands  on  the  (bores,  each  family  keeps  itfelf 
fe  pa  rate  from  the  reft,  and  fometimes,  with  the  young 
and  unmarried  ones,  amount  to  1 20.  The  old  animals, 
which  are  deftitute  of  females,  or  deferted  by  them, 
live  apart,  antj^re  excefiively  fplenetiek,  peevifh,  and 
quarrelfome  :  are  exceeding  fierce,  and  fo  attached  to 
their  old  haunts,  that  they  would  die  fooner  than  quit 
them.  They  are  monftroufly  fat,  and  have  amoft  hir- 
cine  fmell.  If  another  approaches  their  Ration,  they 
are  roufed  from  their  indolence,  and  inftantly  fnap  at  it, 
and  a  battle  enfues  ;  in  the  conflict,  they  perhaps  in¬ 
trude  on  the  feat  of  another  :  this  gives  new  caufe  of 
offence,  fo  in  the  end  the  difeord  becomes  univerfal, 
and  is  fpread  through  the  whole  fhore. 

The  other  males  are  alfo  very  irafcible  :  the  caufea 
of  their  difputes  are  generally  thefe.  The  firft  and 
moft  terrible  is,  when  an  attempt  is  made  by  another 
to  feduce  one  of  their  miftreffes  or  a  young  female  of 
the  family.  This  infult  produces  a  combat ;  and  the 
conqueror  is  immediately  followed  by  the  whole  fera- 
glio,  who  are  fure  of  deferting  the  unhappy  vanquish¬ 
ed.  The  fecond  reafon  of  a  quarrel  is,^  when  one  in¬ 
vades  the  feat  of  another  :  the  third  arifes  from  their 
interfering  in  the  difputes  of  others.  Thefe  battles  are 
very  violent ;  the  wounds  they  receive  are  very  deep, 
and  refemble  the  cuts  of  a  fabre.  At  the  end  of  a 
£ght  they  fling  themfelves  into  the  fea,  to  wafh  away 
the  blood. 

The  males  are  very  fond  of  their  young,  but  very 
tyrannical  towards  the  females  ;  if  any  body  attempts 
to  take  their  cub,  the  male  (lands  on  the  defenfive, 
while  the  female  makes  off  with  the  young  in  her 
mouth  ;  (hould  (he  drop  it,  the  former  inftantly  quits 
his  enemy,  falls  on  her,  and  beats  her  againft  the 
ftones,  till  he  leaves  her  for  dead.  As  foon  as  (he  re¬ 
covers,  (he  comes  in  the  moft  fuppliant  manner  to  the 
male,  crawls  to  his  feet,  and  wifties  them  with  her 
tears  ;  he,  in  the  mean  time,  ftalks  about  in  the  moft 
infulting  manner  ;  but  in  cafe  the  young  one  is  carried 
off,  he  melts  into  the  deeped.  aftli&ion,  and  (hows  all 
figns  of  extreme  concern.  It  is  probable  that  he  feels 
his  misfortunes  the  more  fenfibly,  as  the  female  ge¬ 
nerally  brings  but  one  at  a  time,  never  more  than 

two.  _  r 

They  fwim  very  fwiftly,  at  the  rate  of  feven  miles 
an  hour.  If  wounded,  they  will  feize  on  the  boat,  and 
carry  it  along  with  vaft  impetuofity,  and  oftentimes 
fink  it.  They  can  continue  a  long  time  under  water. 
When  they  want  to  climb  the  rocks,  they  fallen  with 
the  fore-paws,  and  fo  draw  themfelves  up.  They  are 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  for  a  fortnight  after 
receiving  fuch  wounds  as  would  immediately  deftroy 
any  other  animal. 

ftnnant,  The  Kamtfchatkans  take  them  by  harpooning,  ior 
they  never  land  on  their  (bore.  To  the  harpoon  is 
fattened  a  long  line,  by  which  they  draw  the  animal 
£0  the  boat  after  it  is  fpent  with  fatigue  ;  but  in  the 


chafe,  the  hunters  are  very  fearful  of  too  near  aa  ap-  Phoca. 
proach,  lead  the  animal  ftiould  fallen  on,  and  fmk '  v 
their  veffel. 

The  ufes  of  them  are  not  great.  The  flelh  of  the 
old  males  is  rank  and  naufeous  ;  that  of  the  females  is 
faid  to  refemble  lamb  ;  of  the  young  ones  roafted,  a 
fucking  pig.  The  (kins  of  the  young,  cut  out  of  the 
bellies  of  the  dams,  are  elleemed  for  clothing,  and  are 
fold  for  about  three  (hillings  andfourpence  each;  thofe 
of  the  old  for  only  four  (hillings. 

Their  remigration  is  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  they  depart  excefiively  lean,  and  take  their 
young  with  them.  On  their  return,  they  again  p^fs 
near  the  fame  parts  of  Kamtfchatka  which  they  did 
in  the  fpring.  Their  winter  retreats  are  quite  un¬ 
known  ;  it  is  probable  that  they  are  the  i Hands  be¬ 
tween  Kurili  and  Japan,  of  which  we  have  fome  brief 
accounts,  under  the  name  of  Compagnlc  Land ,  States 
Land ,  and  Jefo  Gajima,  which  were  difeovered  by 
Martin  Uriel  in  1642.  It  is  certain,  that  by  his  ac¬ 
count  the  natives  employed  themfelves  in  the  capture 
of  feals*  Sailors  do  not  give  themfelves  the  trouble 
of  obferving  the  nice  diftin&ion  of  fpecific  marks ;  we 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  conje&ure  thofe  which  he 
faw  to  be  our  animals,  efpecially  as  we  can  fix  on  no 
more  convenient  place  for  their  winter  quarters.  They 
arrive  along,  the  (bores  of  the  Kurili  ((lands,  and  part 
of  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka,  from  the  fouth.  They  land 
and  inhabit  only  the  weftern  fide  of  Bering's  ifle 
which  faces  Kamtfchatka ;  and  when  they  return  in 
September,  their  route  is  due  fouth,  pointing  to¬ 
wards  the  difeoveries  of  Uriel.  Had  they  migrated 
from  the  fouth-eaft  as  well  as  the  fouth-weft,  every 
ifie,  and  every  fide  of  every  ifle,  would  have  been 
filled  with  them  ;  nor  (hould  we  have  found  (as  we 
do)  fuch  a  conftant  and  local  refidence. 

2.  The  leonina,  fea-lion,  or  bottlenofe,  is  found  near 
the  fouth  pole.  One  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  deferibed 
at  fome  length  by  the  publifher  of  Anfon’s  voyage. 
However,  according  to  others  who  have  written  on  this 
fubje£l,  the  name  of  fea  lion  belongs  not  fo  properly 
to  this  as  to  another,  which  has  a  mane  like  a  true  lion. 

Of  thefe  we  have  the  following  account  from  PernetyV 
Hiftorical  Journal.  “  The  hair  that  covers  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  (boulders*  is  at  lead  as  long 
as  the  hair  of  a  goat.  It  gives  this  amphibious  ani¬ 
mal  an  air  of  refemblance  to  the  common  lion  of  the 
foreft,  excepting  the  difference  of  fize.  The  fea-lions 
of  the  kind  I  fpeak  of  are  25  feet  in  length,  and  from 
19  to  20  in  their  greateft  circumference.  In  other 
refpe&s  they  refemble  the  common  fea-lions.  Thofe  of 
the  fmall  kind  have  a  head  refembling  a  maftiff's,  with 
clofe  cropt  ears. 

“  The  teeth  of  the  fea-lions  which  have  manes,  are 
much  larger  and  n^ore  folid  than  thofe  ot  the  reft.  In 
thefe,  all  the  teeth  which  are  inferted  into  the  jaw- 
bone’ are  hollow.  They  have  only  four  large  ones, 
two  in  the  lower  and  two  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  reft 
arc  not- even  fo  large  as  thofe  of  a  horfe.  1  brought 
home  one  belonging  to  the  true  fea-lion,  which  is  at 
leaft  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  feven  in  length, 
though  not  one  of  the  large  ft.  We  counted  22  of  the 
fame  fort  in  the  jaw-bone  of  one  of  thefe  lions,  where 
five  or  fix  were  wanting.  They  were  entirely  folid, 
and  proje&ed  fcarcc  mare  than  an  inch,  or  an  inchW 
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a  half  beyond  their  fockets.  They  are  nearly  equal  in 
fohdity  to  flint,  and  aie  of  a  dazzling  white.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  our  feamen  took  them  for  white  flints  when  they 
found  them  upon  the  fhore.  I  could  not  even  perfuade 
them  that  they  were  not  real  flints,  except  by  rubbing 
them  againft  each  other,  or  breaking  fume  pieces  off, 
to  make  them  fenfiblc  that  they  exhaled  the  fame  fmell 
as  bones  and  ivory  do  when  they  are  rubbed  or 
feraprd. 

“  Thefe  fea  lions  that  have  manes  are  not  more 
mifehievous  or  formidable  than  the  others.  They  are 
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three  balls  in  the  throat  of  one  while  he  opened  hi. 
month  to  defend  himfelf,  and  three  mulket-fhot  in  his 
body.  I  he  blood  gulhed  from  his  wounds  like  wine 
from  a  tap.  However,  he  crawled  into  the  water  and 


difappeared.  A  failor  attacked  the  other,  and  enga- 

vert  him  rnr  a  Ltnrr  i.mr  A L - - l  • 


equally  unwieldy  and  heavy  in  their  motions  ;  and 
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are  rather  difpofed  to  avo.d  than  to  fall  upon  thofe 
who  attack  them.  Both  kinds  live  upon  filh  and 
water-fowl,  which  they  catch  by  furprife.  They 
bring  forth  and  fuckle  their  young  ones  among  the 
corn  flags,  where  they  retiie  at  night,  and  continue 
to  give  them  fuck  till  they  are  large  enough  to  go  to 
feu.  In  the  evening  you  fee  them  affembling  in  herds 
ih  on  the  fhore,  and  calling  their  dams  in  cries  fo  much 
like  lambs,  calves,  and  goats,  that,  unlefs  apprifed 
or  it,  you  would  eafiiy  be  deceived.  The  tongue  of 
thefe  animals  is  very  good  eating:  we  preferred  it  to 
that  of  an  ox  or  calf.  For  a  trial  we  cut  off  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  hanging  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of 
thefe  lions  which  was  juft  killed.  About  16  or  18  of 
us  eat  each  a  pretty  large  piece,  and  we  all  thought  it 
io  good,  that  we  regretted  we  could  not  cut  more  of  it. 

“  It  is  faid  that  their  flefh  is  not  abfolutely  difa- 
greeahle.  1  have  not  tailed  it:  but  the  oil  which  is 
extracted  from  their  greafe  is  of  great  ufe.  This  oil  is 
’  cxtra&ed  two  ways ;  either  by  cutting  the  fat  in  pie¬ 
ces,  and  melting  it  in  large  cauldrons  upon  the  fire ;  or 
by  cutting  it  in  the  fame  manner  upon  hurdles,  or 
pieces  of  board,  and  expoftng  them  to  the  fun,  or 
only  to  the  air  :  thia  greafe  d  Wolves  of  itfelf,  and 

runs  into  veflels  placed  underneath  to  receive  it. _ 

borne  of  our  feamen  pretended,  that  this  laft  fort  of 

ofl,  when  it  is  frelh,  is  very  good  for  kitchen  ufes  : 
this  as  well  as  the  other,  is  commonly  ufed  for  dref- 
fing  leather  for  velfels,  and  for  lamps.  It  is  preferred 
to  that  of  the  whale  :  it  is  always  clear,  and  leaves 
no  lediment. 

_  “  The  ikins  of  the  fea-lions  are  ufed  chiefly  in  ma- 
king  portmanteaus,  and  in  covering  trunks.  When 
they  are  tanned,  they  have  a  grain  almoft  like  Moroc- 
J  hey,Xn0t  [°  fine>  but  are  Itfa  liable  to  tear, 
fnnd  kfe?,  re<h  a  ,  !°"ger  They  make  good 

ter- proof  b°°t8’  Wbch’  When  WeI1  feafoned>  are  wa- 

.  "  °"e  da/  G“yot  and  feme  other,  brought  on 
board  five  fea  l.oneffes.  They  were  about  feven  feet 
ong,  and  three  and  a  half  in  circumference,  tho’  their 
teftiiies  were  drawn.  Thefe  gentlemen  had  landed  on 


fix  feet.  The  fore-legs  are  deeply  immerfed  in  the 
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flcin  of  the  body  :  the  hind  legs  a‘re  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  point  direflly  'backwards  :  every  foot  is 
divided  into  five  toes  ;  and  each  of  thofe  conceded  by 
a  ttrong  and  broad  web,  covered  on  both  iides  with 
fliort  hair.  The  toes  are  fumifhed  with  ftrong  daw. 
well  adapted  to  afiift  the  animal  in  climbing  the  rocks 
it  balks  on:  the  daws  on  the  hind-feet  are  flender  and 
itraight  5  except  at  the  ends,  which  are  a  little  incur. 

7  r  r  6  bead  and  no^e  are  broad  and  bke 
thofe  of  the  otter ;  the  neck  fliort  and  thick  ;  the 

eyes  large  and  black ;  in  lieu  of  extern  al  ears,  it  has 
two  fmall  orifices  :  the  noftrils  are  oblong  :  on  each 
fide  the  nofe  are  feverd  long  (tiff  hairs  ;  and  above 
each  eye  are  a  few  of  the  fame  kind.  The  form  of 
the  tongue  is  fo  Angular,  that  were  other  notes  want¬ 
ing,  that  alone  would  diftinguilh  it  from  nil  other  qua- 
drupe;. s ;  being  forked,  or  flit  at  the  end.  The  cut¬ 
ting  teeth  are  Angular  in  refped  to  their  number,  be¬ 
ing  fix  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  four  in  the  lower. 
It  has  two  canine  teeth  above  and  below,  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  jaw  five  grinders,  the  total  :4.  The  whole 
animal  is  covered  with  fliort  hair,  very'clofely  fet  to¬ 
gether:  the  colour  of  that  on  the  body  is  generally 
dulky,  fpotted  irregularly  with  white  j  on  the  belly- 
white  :  but  fea  Is  vary  greatly  in  their  marks  and  co¬ 
lours,  and  fome  have  1  een  found  entirely  white 
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the  leal  is  common  on  noil  of  the  rockv  (hores  of 

a  fmall  iflmd,  wher^^hVbfoumj'amrd;"-0  “"‘’'‘V®  B.rita,n  and  Mand>  ‘fpecially  on  the  nor  hem 

of  thefe  animals,  and  kh  ld  e  gi  t  orntTZr^^r  ”  'Vaks>  «  frequents  the  coafts  of  c!  nar- 

them  with  (lick;.  No  orb"  glLTn:'ne.hU^red  °f  VOn<h're  and  Angkfey.  They  inhabit  all  the  Euro- 


them  with  fucks.  No  other  weapon  is  needfar'y  on 

£forC,h  f  A  '!ngIe  bI°W  W,th  a  bl«dP'°n,  three 
t/e  of  ^efe  almoft  ™  «  the 

them  on  the  fpot’  ’  °cks  them  down‘  and  kills 

two  of  them  fo,  E 

with..,  being  able  .oUc^het  &So ^ 
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ged  him  for  a  long  time,  (Inking  him  on  the  head  wfth 
a  bluclreon  wuhout  being  able  to  knock  him  down: 
the  tailor  fell  down  very  near  his  antagonift,  but  had  the 
dexterity  to  recover  himfelf  at  the  inllant  the  lion  was 
going  to  gorge  him  Had  he  on  e  feized  him,  the 
man  would  infallibly  have  been  loft  :  the  animal  would 
have  earn,  d  him  into  the  .« ater  as  they  ufually  do  their 
prey,  and  there  feafted  upon  him.  In  his  retreat  to 
the  fea  this  animal  feized  a  pinguin,  and  devoured  him 
l^l^tantaneou^ly.,, 

.  Mr  Pennant  deferibes  three  feals  of  different  fpe- 
cies,  wh.ch  are  called  fea-lions,  viz.  the  phoca  leonina. 
°[  hooded  feal  ;  the  phora  leonina ,  or  bottlenofe ;  and 
the  bcjlm  manna ,  or  leonine  feal.  He  differs  in  fome 
particulars  from  the  author  juft  quoted  ;  and  fuch  of 
our  leaders  as  defire  to  know  thefe  differences,  we  re- 
rer  to  his  works. 

3.  1  he  vitulina,  fea. calf,  or  common  feal,  inhabits 
the  European  ocean.  It  has  a  fmooth  head  without 
external  ears  ;  and  the  common  length  is  from  five  to 
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pcan  feas,  even  to  the  extreme  north  ;  are  found  far 
within  the  arftic  circle,  in  the  feas  both  of  Europe  and 
-mia,  and  are  even  continued  to  thofe  of  Kamtfch.tka*.  * 

It  preys  entirely  on  filh,  and  never  moLfts  the  fea- 
fowl:  for  numbers  of  each  are  often  feen  floating  on  f ]*»•****#. 
the  waves,  as  if  in  company.  Seals  eat  their  prev  t5>°* 
beneath  the  water ;  and  in  cafe  they  are  devouring 
any  very  oily  filh,  vhe  place  is  known  by  a  certain 
imoothnefs  of  the  waves  immediately  above.  The 
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_  power  of  oil  in  ftilling  the  waves  excited  by  a  ftorra  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny :  the  moderns  have  made  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  fucccfs  ;  and  thereby  made  one  advance 
towards  eradicating  the  vulgar  prejudices  againft  that 
great  and  elegant  writer. 

Seals  are  excellent  fwimmers,  and  ready  divers;  and 
are  very  bold  when  in  the  fea,  fwimming  carelefsly 
enough  about  boats  :  their  dens  or  lodgments  are  in 
hollow  rocks  or  caverns  near  the  fea,  but  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  tide  :  in  the  fummer  they  will  come  out 
of  the  water,  to  balk  or  deep  in  the  fun  on  the  top  of 
large  ftoties  or  drivers  of  rocks  ;  and  that  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  our  countrymen  take  of  (hooting  them  ;  if 
they  chance  to  efcape,  they  haften  towards  their  pro¬ 
per  element,  flinging  ftones  and  dirt  behind  them  as 
they  fcramble  along;  at  the  fame  time  exprelling  their 
fears  by  piteous  moans:  but  if  they  happen  to  be  over¬ 
taken,  they  will  make  a  vigorous  defence  with  their 
feet  and  teeth  till  they  are  killed.  They  are  taken  for 
the  fake  of  their  (kins,  and  for  the  oil  their  fat  yields  : 
the  former  fell  for  4  s.  or  4  s.  6  d.  a-piece  ;  which, 
when  dreffed,  are  very  ufeful  in  covering  trunks,  ma¬ 
king  waiftcoats,  (hot-pouches,  and  feveral  other  con¬ 
veniences.  We  remember  fome  years  ago  to  have  feen 
a  young  fesl  in  fome  degree  domefticated.  It  was  ta¬ 
ken  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  was  generally 
kept  in  a  ve(fel  full  of  fait  water;  but  foraetrtnes  it  was 
allowed  to  crawl  about  thehoufe,  and  even  to  approach 
the  fire.  Its  natural  food  was  regularly  procured  for 
it,  and  it  was  taken  to  the  fea  every  day  and  thrown 
in  from  a  boat.  It  ufed  to  fwim  after  the  boat,  and 
always  allowed  itfelf  to  be  taken  back.  It  lived  thus 
for  feveral  weeks;  and  we  doubt  not  would  have  lived 
much  longer  had  it  not  been  fometimes  too  roughly 
ufed  by  the  boys  who  took  it  to  and  from  the  fea. 

1  he  fieih  of  thefe  animals,  and  even  of  porpoifes, 
formerly  found  a  place  at  the  tables  of  the  great ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  bill  of  fare  of  that  vaft  feaft  that  Arch- 
bi(hop  Nevill  gave  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  in  which 
is  feen  that  feveral  were  provided  on  the  occafion. 

They  couple  about  April,  on  large  rocks  or  fmall 
ifiands  not  remote  from  the  (hore  ;  and  bring  forth  in 
thofe  vaft  caverns  that  are  frequent  on  our  coafts:  they 
commonly  bring  two  at  a  time,  which  in  their  infant 
ftate  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  down  or  woolly  fub- 
ftance.  The  feal  hunters  in  Caithnefs  fay,  that  their 
growth  is  fo  fudden,  that  in  nine  tides  from  their  birth 
(ic8  hours)  they  will  become  as  aeftive  as  their  pa¬ 
rents.  On  the  coaft  of  that  country  are  immenfe  ca¬ 
verns  opening  into  the  fea,  and  running  fome  hundreds 
of  yards  beneath  the  land.  Thefe  are  the  refort  of 
feals  in  the  breeding  time,  where  they  continue  till 
their  young  are  old  enough  to  go  to  fea,  which  is  in 
about  fix  or  feven  weeks.  The  firft  of  thefe  caves  is 
near  the  Ord,  the  laft  near  Thrumfter  :  their  entrance 
is  fo  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  boat;  their  infide  very 
fpacious  and  lofty.  In  the  moith  of  O&ober,  or  the 
beginning  of  November,  the  feal-hunters  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  caverns  about  midnight,  and  rowing  up 
as  far  as  they  can,  they  land  ;  each  of  them  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  abludgeon,  and  properly  Rationed,  they  light 
their  torches,  and  make  a  great  noife,  which  brings 
down  the  feals  from  the  farther  end  in  a  confuted  body 
with  fearful  (hrieks  and  cries:  at  firft  the  men  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  give  way  for  fear  of  being  overborne;  but  when 
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the  firft  crowd  is  pad,  they  kill  ao  many  as  draggle 
behind,  chiefly  the  young,  by  (Inking  them  on  the 
note;  a  very  flight  blow  on  that  part  difpatches  them. 

When  the  work  is  over,  they  drag  the  feals  to  the 
boat,  which  two  men  are  left  to  guard.  This  is  a  mod 
hazardous  employment ;  for  ftiould  their  torches  go  out, 
or  the  wind  blow  hard  from  tea  during  their  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  cave,  their  lives  are  loft.  The  young  teals 
of  fix  weeks  age  yield  more  oil  than  their  emaciated 
dams:  above  eight  gallons  have  been  got  from  afmgie 
whelp,  which  fells  from  6 d.  to  9d..per  gallon;  the 
(kins  from  6  d.  to  1  s.  each. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  animal  may  be  further 
elucidated  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
the. reverend  Dr  William  Bortefe,  dated  O&ober  the 
24th  1763.  <6  The  teals  are  feen  in  the  greateft  P^nant\ 

plenty  on  the  Chores  of  Cornwall  in  the  months  of ZoCt 
May,  June,  and  July.  They  are  of  different  fizes  ;  ^ 
fome  as  large  as  a  cow,  and  from  that  downwards  to 
a  fmall  calf.  They  feed  on  mod  forts  of  fi(h  which 
they  can  mafter  ;  and  are  feen  tearching  for  their  prey- 
near  (hore,  where  the  whittling  fi(h,  wraws,  and  po- 
laetes,  refort.  They  are  very  fwift  in  their  proper  depth 
of  water,  dive  like  a  (hot,  and  in  a  trice  rife  at  50  yards 
diftance  ;  fo  that  weaker  fifties  cannot  avoid  their  ty¬ 
ranny  except  in  (hallow  water.  A  perfon  of  the  par  ilk 
of  Sennan  faw  not  long  fince>a  feal  in  purfuitof  a  mul¬ 
let  (that  ftrong  and  fwift  fi(h)  ;  the  feal  turned  it  to  * 
and  fro  in  dtep  water,  as  a  gre-hound  does  a  hare ; 
the  mullet  at  laft  found  it  had  no  way  to  efcape,  but 
by  running  into  (hoal  water:  the  feal  purfued ;  and 
the  former,  to  get  morefurely  out  of  danger,  threw  it¬ 
felf  on  its  fide,  by  which  means  it  darted  into  (hosier 
water  than  it  could  have  fwam  in  with  the  depth  of  its 
paunch  and  fins,  and  fo  efcaped.  The  feal  brings  her 
young  about  the  beginning  of  autumn  :  our  fiihermen 
have  feen  two  fucking  their  dam  at  the  fame  time,  as 
(he  flood  in  the  fea  in  a  perpendicular  pofition.  Their 
head  in  fwimming  is  always  above  water,  more  fo  than 
that  of  a  dog.  They  deep  ©n  rocks  furrounded  by  the 
fea,  or  on  the  lefs  accefilble  parts  of  our  cliffs  Left  dry 
by  the  ebb  of  the  tide  ;  and  if  difturbed  by  any  thing, 
take  care  to  tumble  over  the  rocks  into  the  fea.  They 
are  extremely  watchful,  and  never  deep  long  without 
moving;  feldom  longer  than  a  minute  ;  then  raife  their 
heads,  and  if  they  hear  or  fee  nothing  more  than  or¬ 
dinary,  lie  down  again,  and  fo  on,  raifing  their  heads 
a  little  and  reclining  them  alternately  in  about  a  mi¬ 
nute’s  time.  Nature  feems  to  have  given  them  this 
precaution,  as  being  unprovided  with  auricles  or  ex¬ 
ternal  ears  ;  and  confequently  not  hearing  very  quick, 
nor  from  any  great  diftance.” 

Thefe  animals  are  fo  very  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Greenland  and  other  anftic  people,  that  they  may 
be  called  their  (locks.  We  cannot  give  a  better  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  ufes  than  in  the  words  of  Mr  Crantz, 
who  was  long  refident  in  thofe  northern  regions. 

“  Seals  (fays  he)  are  more  needful  to  them  than 
(beep  are  to  us,  though  they  furailh  us  with  food  and 
raiment ;  or  than  the  cocoa-tree  is  to  the  Indians,  al¬ 
though  that  prefents  them  not  only  with  meat  to  eat, 
and  covering  for  their  bodies,  but  alfo  houfes  to  dwell 
in,  and  boats  to  fail  in,  fo  that  in  cafe  of  neceffity  they 
could  live  folely  from  it.  The  teals  (lefti  (together 
with  the  rein-deer,  which  is  already  grown  pretty 
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fcarce)  fupplies  the  natives  with  their  mod  palatable 
~  and  fubflantial  food.  Their  fat  furnifhes  them  with 
oil  for  lamp  light,  chamber  and  kitchen  fire  ;  and 
whoever  fees  their  habitations,  prefently  finds,  that  if 
they  even  had  a  fuperfluity  of  wood,  it  would  not  do, 
they  can  nfe  nothing  but  train  in  them.  They  alfo 
mollify  their  dry  food,  moftly  fifh,  in  the  train  ;  and 
finally,  they  barter  it  for  ail  kinds  of  neceffaries  with 
the  faftor.  They  can  few  better  with  fibres  of  the 
feala  finews  than  with  thread  or  {ilk.  Of  the  fkins  of 
the  entrails  they  make  their  windows,  curtains  for 
their  tents,  fhirts,  and  part  of  the  bladders  they  ufe  at 
their  harpoons  ;  and  they  make  train  bottles  cf  the 
maw.  Formerly,  for  want  of  iron,  they  made  all  man¬ 
ner  of  inftruments  and  working  tools  of  ^  their  bones. 
Neither  is  the  blood  wafted,  but  boiled  with  other  in> 
gredients,  and  eaten  as  foup.  Of  the  flan  of  the  fe  d 
they  ftand  in  the  greatest  need;  for,  fuppofing  the 
fkin3  of  rein-deer  and  birds  would  furnilh  them  with 
competent  clothing  for  their  bodies,  and  coverings 
for  their  beds;  and  their  flefh,  together  with  fifh,  with 
fufficient  food  ;  and  provided  they  could  drefs  their 
meat  with  wood,  and  alfo  new-model  their  houfekeep- 
ing,  fo  as  to  have  light,  and  keep  themfelve9  warm 
with  it  too  ;  yet  without  the  feals- fkins  they  would 
not  be  in  a  capacity  of  acquiring  thefe  fame  rein  deer, 
fowls,  fifhes,  and  wood;  becaufe  they  muff  cover  over 
with  feal-ikin  both  their  large  and  fmall  boats  in  which 
they  travel  and  feck  their  provifion.  They  muft  alfo 
cut  their  thongs  or  flraps  out  of  them,  make  the  blad¬ 
ders  for  their  harpoons,  and  cover  their  tents  with 
them ;  without  which  they  could  not  fubfift  in  fum- 
mer. 

“  Therefore  no  man  can  pafs  for  a  right  Greenlan¬ 
der  who  cannot  catch  feals.  Thi3  is  the  ultimate  end 
they  afpire  at,  in  all  their  device  and  labour  from  their 
childhood  up.  It  is  the  only  art  (and  in  truth  a  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous  one  it  is)  to  which  they  are  train¬ 
ed  from  their  infancy;  by  which  they  maintain  them- 
felves,  make  themfelves  agreeable  to  others,  and  be¬ 
come  beneficial  members  of  the  community*. 

“  The  Greenlanders  have  three  ways  of  catching 
feals  :  either  fingly,  with  the  bladder  ;  or  in  company, 
by  the  clapper-hunt ;  or  in  the  winter  on  the  ice  : 
whereto  may  be  added  the  (hooting  them  with  a 
gun. 

“  The  principal  and  mod  common  way  is  the  ta¬ 
king  them  with  the  bladder.  When  the  Greenlander 
fets  out  equipped,  and  fpies  a  feal,  he  tries  to  furprife 
it  unawares,  with  the  wind  and  fun  in  his  back,  that 
he  may  not  he  heard  or  feen  by  it.  Fie  tries  to  con¬ 
ceal  himfelf  behind  a  wave,  and  makes  haftily  but  foft- 
ly  up  to  it,  till  he  comes  within  four,  five,  or  fix  fa¬ 
thom  of  it ;  meanwhile  he  takes  the  utmofl  care  that 
the  harpoon,  line,  and  bladder,  lie  in  proper  order. 
Then  he  takes  hold  of  the  oar  with  his  left  hafid,  and 
the  harpoon  with  his  right  by  the  hand-board,  and  fo 
away  he  throws  it  at  the  feal,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  whole  dart  flies  from  the  hand-board  and  leaves  that 
in  his  hand.  If  the  harpoon  hits  the  mark,  and  bu¬ 
ries  itfelf  deeper  than  the  barbs,  it  will  dire&ly  difen- 
gage  itfelf  from  the  bone-joint,  and  that  from  the 
fhaft ;  and  alfo  unwind  the  firing  from  its  lodge  on 
the  kajak.  The  moment  the  feal  is  pierced,  the  Green¬ 
lander  muft  throw  th:  bladder,  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
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firing,  into  the  water,  on  the  fame  fide  as  the  feal  runs 
and  dives;  for  that  he  does  inftantly  like  a  dart.  ^ 
Then  the  Greenlander  goes  and  takes  up  the  fhaft 
fwimming  on  the  water,  and  lays  it  in  its  place.  The 
feal  often  drags  the  bladder  with  it  under  water,  tW 
it  is  a  confiderable  impediment,  on  account  of  its  great 
bignefs;  but  it  fo  wearies  itfelf  out  with  it,  that  it 
mull  come  up  again  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
take  breath.  ri  he  Greenlander  haflens  to  ^the  fpot 
where  he  fees  the  bladder  rife  up,  and  fmites  the  feal 
as  foon  as  it  appears  with  a  great  lance.  This  lance 
always  comes  out  of  its  body  again;  but  he  thro  ve  it 
at  the  creature  afrefh  every  time  it  comes  up  till  it  is 
quite  fpent.  Then  he  runs  the  little  lance  into  it,  and 
kills  it  outright,  but  flops  up  the  wound  dire&Iy  to 
prefer ve  the  blood  ;  and  laflly,  he  blows  it  up,  like  a 
bladder,  betwixt  flcin  and  fl?.fh,  to  put  it  into  a  letter 
capacity  of  fwimming  after  him  ;  for  which  purpofe 
he  faftens  it  to  the  left  fide  of  his  kajak  or  boat. 

“  In  this  exereife  the  Greenlander  is  expofed  to  the 
mcfl  and  greateft  danger  of  his  life  ;  which  is  probably 
the  reafon  that  they  call  this  hunt  or  fifhery  kamavock , 
i.  e.  “  the  extinction,”  viz.  of  life.  For  if  the  line 
fhould  entangle  itfelf,  as  it  eafily  may,  in  its  fudden 
and  violent  motion  ;  or  if  it  fhould  catch  hold  of  the 
kajak,  or  fhould  wind  itfelf  round  the  oar,  or  the  hand, 
or  even  the  neck,  as  it  fometimes  does  in  windy  wea¬ 
ther  ;  or  if  the  feal  fhould  turn  fuddenly  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  boat,  it  cannot  be  otherwife  than 
that  the  kajak  inuft  be  overturned  by  the  firing, 
and  drawn  down  under  water.  On  fuch  defperate  oc- 
cafions  the  poor  Greenlander  Hands  in  need  of  every 
pofiible  art  to  difentangie  himfelf  from  the  firing,  and 
to  raife  himfelf  up  from  under  the  water  feveral  times 
fucceflively;  for  he  will  continually  be  overturning  till 
he  has  quite  difengaged  himfelf  from  the  line.  Nay, 
when  he  imagines  himfelf  to  be  out  of  all  danger,  and 
comes  too  near  the  dying  feal,  it  may  Hill  bite  him  in 
the  face  or  hand ;  and  a  female  feal  that  has  young,  in- 
ftead  of  flying  the  field,  will  fometimes  fly  at  the 
Greenlander  in  the  mofl  vehement  rage,  and  do  him  a 
mifehief,  or  bite  a  hole  in  his  kajak  that  he  muft 
fink. 

“  In  this  way,  fingly,  they  can  k;ll  none  but  the 
carelefs  flupid  feal  called  attarfoak.  Several  in  com¬ 
pany  muft  purfue  the  cautious  kafiigiak  by  the  clapper- 
hunt.  In  the  fame  manner  they  alfo  furround  and 
kill  the  attarfoit  in  great  numbers  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year  ;  for  in  autumn  they  retire  into  the  creeks  or 
inlets  in  flormy  weather,  as  in  the  Nepifet  found  in 
Ball’s  river,  between  the  main  land  and  the  ifland 
Kangek,  which  is  full  two  leagues  long,  but  very  nar¬ 
row.  There  the  Greenlanders  cut  off  their  retreat, 
anu  frighten  them  under  water  by  fhoutmg,  clapping, 
and  throwing  ftones;  but  as  they  muft  come  up  again 
continually  to  draw  breath,  then  they  perfecute  them 
again  till  they  are  tired,  and  at  laft  are  obliged  to 
flay  fo  long  above  water  that  they  furround  them, 
and  kill  them  with  a  kind  of  dart  for  the  purpofe. 
During  this  hunt  we  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  fee 
the  agility  of  the  Greenlanders,  or,  if  I  inay  call  it  fo, 
their  huffar-like  manoeuvres.  When  the  feal  rifes  out 
of  the  water,  they  all  fly  upon  it  as  if  they  had  wings, 
with  a  defperate  noife  5  the  poor  creature  is  forced  to . 
dive  again  dirc&ly  ;  and  the  moment  he  does  they  dif- 
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perfe  again  as  faft  as  they  came,  and  every  one  gives 
J  heed  to  his  poll  to  fee  where  it  will  flare  up  again  ; 
which  is  an  uncertain  thing,  and  is  commonly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  former  fpot.  If  a  feal  has 
a  good  broad  water,  three  or  four  leagues  each  way, 
it  can  keep  the  fportfinen  in  play  for  a  couple  of  hours 
before  it  is  fo  fpent  that  they  can  furround  and  kill 
it.  If  the  feal  in  its  fright  betakes  itfelf  to  the  land 
for  a  retreat,  it  is  welcomed  with  flicks  and  flones  by 
the  women  and  children,  and  prefen tly  pierced  by  the 
men  in  the  rear.  This  is  a  very  lively  and  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  diverfion  for  the  Greenlanders,  for  maDy  times 
one  man  will  have  eight  or  ten  feals  for  his  (hare. 

“  The  third  method  of  killing  feals  upon  the  ice  is 
moflly  pradlifed  in  JDifko,  where  the  bays  are  frozen 
•over  in  the  winter.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  feals  themfelves  make  fometimes  holes 
in  the  ice,  where  they  come  and  draw  breath  ;  near 
fucha  hole  a  Greenlander  feats  himfelf  on  a  ftool, 
putting  his  feet  on  a  lower  one  to  keep  them  from 
the  cold.  Now  when  the  feal  comes  and  puts  itsnofe 
to  the  hole,  he  pierces  it  inftantly  with  his  harpoon  ; 
then  breaks  the  hole  larger,  and  draws  it  out  and  kills 
it  quite.  Or  a  Greenlander  lays  himfelf  upon  his  belly 
on  a  kind  of  a  fledge,  near  other  holes,  where  the  feals 
come  out  upon  the  ice  to  haik  themfelves  in  the  fun. 
Near  this  great  hole  they  make  a  little  one,  and  an¬ 
other  Greenlander  puts  a  harpoon  into  it  with  a  very 
long  (haft  or  pole.  He  that  lies  upon  the  ice  looks 
into  the  great  hole,  till  he  fees  a  feal  coming  under  the 
harpoon  ;  then  he  gives  the  other  the  fignal,  who  runs 
the  feal  through  with  all  his  might. 

u  If  the  Greenlander  fees  a  feal  lying  near  its  hole 
rjpon  the  ice,  he  Hides  along  upon  his  belly  towards  it, 
wags  his  head,  and  grunts  like  a  feal ;  and  the  poor 
feal,  thinking  it  is  one  of  its  innocent  companions,  lets 
him  come  near  enough  to  pierce  it  with  his  long  dart. 
When  the  current  wears  a  great  hole  in  the  ice  in  the 
fpring,  the  Greenlanders  plant  themfelves  all  round  it, 
till  the  feals  come  in  droves  to  the  brim  to  fetch 
breath,  and  then  they  kill  them  with  their  harpoons. 
Many  alfo  are  killed  on  the  ice  while  they  lie  fleeping 
and  fnoring  in  the  fun.” 

To  this  long  quotation,  which  we  think  both  cu¬ 
rious  and  interesting,  we  (hall  fubjoin  the  following  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr  Pennant,  which  are  not  lefa  worthy  of 
attention. 

Nature  (fays  this  intelligent  writer)  has  been  fo 
niggardly  in  providing  variety  of  provifion  for  the 
Greenlanders,  that  they  are  neceftitated  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  fuch  which  is  offered  to  them  with  a  liberal 
hand.  The  Kamtfchatkan  nations,  which  enjoy  feve¬ 
ral  animals,  as  well  as  a  great  and  abundant  choice  of 
fifh,  are  fo  enamoured  with  the  taflc  of  the  fat  of  feals, 
that  they  can  make  no  feafl  without  making  it  one  of 
the  difiles.  Of  that  both  Ruffians  and  Kamtfchatkans 
make  their  candles.  The  latter  eat  the  flefh  boiled,  or 
•elfe  dried  in  the  fun.  If  they  have  a  great  quantity, 
they  preferve  it  in  the  following  manner : 

“  They  dig  a  pit  of  a  requifite  depth,  and  pave  it 
with  flones;  then  fill  it  with  wood,  and  fet  it  on  fire 
fo  as  to  heat  the  pit  to  the  warmth  of  a  flove.  They 
then  colled  all  the  cinders  into  a  heap.  They  flrew 
the  bottom  with  the  green  wood  of  alder,  on  which 
they  place  feparately  the  flefh  and  the  fat,  and  put 
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between  every  layer  branches  of  the  fame  tree  ;  when  Phoca. 
the  pit  is  filled  they  cover  it  with  fods,  fo  that  the  va- 
pour  cannot  efcape.  After  fome  hours  they  take  out 
both  fat  and  flefh,  and  keep  it  for  winter's  provifions, 
and.  they  may  be  preferved  a  whole  year  without 
fpoiling. 

“  The  Kamtfchatkans  have  a  moft  fingular  ceremo¬ 
ny.  After  they  take  the  flefh  from  the  heads  of  the 
feals, ^  they  bring  a  vcffel  in  form  of  a  canoe,  and  fling 
into  it  all  the  fkulls,  crowned  with  certain  herbs,  and 
place  them  on  the  ground.  A  certain  perfon  enters 
the  habitation  with  a  fack  filled  with  tonchztche ,  fweet 
herbs,  and  a  little  of  the  bark  of  willow.  Two  of  the 
natives  th<*n  roll  a  great  ftone  towards  the  door,  and 
cover  it  with  pebbles;  two  others  take  the  fweet  herbs 
and  difpofe  them,  tied  in  little  packets.  The  great 
flone  is  to  fignify  the  fea-fhore,  the  pebbles  the  waves, 
and  the  packets  feals.  They  then  bring  three  difiies 
of  a  hafh  called  tolkoucha:  of  this  they  make  little  balls, 
in  the  middle  of  which  they  flick  the  packets  of  herbs; 
of  the  willow-bark  they  make  a  little  canoe,  and  fill  it 
with  tolkoucha,  and  cover  it  with  the  fack.  After 
fome  time  the  two  Kamtfchatkans,  who  had  put  the 
mimic  feals  into  the  tolkoucha,  take  the  balls,  and  a 
veffel.  refembling  a  canoe,  and  draw  it  along  the  fand 
as  if  it  was  on  the  fea,  to  convince  the  real  feals  how 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  them  to  come  among  the 
Kamtfchatkans,  who  have  a  fea  in  their  very  jurts  or 
dwellings.  And  this  they  imagine  will  induce  the 
feals  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  in  great  numbers. 

Various  other  ceremonies,  equally  ridiculous,  are  prac¬ 
ticed;  in  one  of  which  they  invoke  the  winds,  which 
drive  the  feals  on  their  (bores,  to  be  propitious. 

“  Befides  the  ufes  which  are  made  of  the  flefh  and 
fat  ©f  feals,  the  fkin3  of  the  largefl  are  cut  into  foies 
for  fhoes.  The  women  make  their  fumraer  boot3  of 
the  undr effed  fk ins,  and  wear  them  with  the  hair  out- 
mofl.  In  a  country  which  abounds  fo  greatly  in  furs, 
very  little  more  ufe  is  made  of  the  fkins  of  feals  in  the 
article  of  drefs  than  what  has  been  mentioned.  But 
the  Koriaks,  the  Oloutores,  and  Tchutfchi,  form  with 
the  fkins  canoes  and  veflels  of  different  fizes,  fome  large 
enough  to  carry  thirty  people. 

“  Seals  fvvarm  on  all  the  coafls  of  Kamtfchatka,  and 
will  go  up  the  river 8  eighty  verfts'  in  purfuit  of  fifh* 

The  Tungufi  give  the  milk  of  thefe  animals  to  their 
children  inflead  of  phyfic..  The  navigators  obferved 
abundance  of  feals  about  Bering's  ifland,  but  that  they 
decreafed  in  numbers  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
flraits;  for  where  the  walrufes  abounded,  the  feals 
grew  more  and  more  fcarce. 

“  I  did  not  obferve  any  feal-ikin  garments  among 
thofe  brought  over  by  the  navigators,  fuch  as  one 
might  have  expe&ed  among  the  Efquimaux  of  the 
high  latitudes  they  vifited,  and  which  are  fo  much  in 
ufe  with  tliofe  of  Hudfon's  Bay  and  Labrador.  That 
fpeeies  of  drefs  doubtlefsly  was  worn  in  the  earlieft 
times.  Thefe  people  wanted  their  hiflorians ;  but  we 
are  affured  that  the  Maffagetse  clothed  themfelves  in 
the  fkins  of  feals.  They,  according  to  D’Anville,  in¬ 
habited  the  country  to  the  eafl  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
the  lake  Aral,  both  of  which  waters  abound  with  feals. 

“  Seals  are  now  become  a  great  article  of  commerce. 

The  oil  from  the  vafl  whales  is  no  longer  equal  to  the 
demand  for  fupplying  the  magnificent  profufion  of 
4H  z  farap£ 
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lamps  in  and  round  our  capital.  The  chafe  of  thefe 
animals  is  redoubled  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  ikins, 
properly  tanned,  are  in  confiderablc  ufe  in  the  manu- 
fadlory  of  boots  and  Aloes.” 

4.  The  phoca  barbata,  ©r  great  feal,  has  long  white 
vvhilkers  with  curled  points.  The  back  is  arched ;  hair 
black,  very  deciduous,  and  very  thinly  difperfed  over 
a  thick  fkin,  which  is  alrnoft  naked  in  fummer.  The 
teeth  of  this  fpecies  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  feal; 
the  fore  feet  are  like  the  human  hand,  the  middle  toe 
being  the  longed  and  the  thumb  fhort.  They  are  up¬ 
wards  of  12  feet  long. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  e ut  out  of  the  fkin  of 
this  fpecies  thongs  and  lines,  a  finger-thick,  for  the 
feal  fifhery.  Its  flefh  is  as  white  as  v|al,  and  is  efleemed 
the  mod  delicate  of  any.  They  produce  plenty  of 
lard,  but  very  little  oil.  The  fkins  of  the  young  are 
fometimes  ufed  to  lie  on.  —  It  inhabits  the  high  fea 
about  Greenland,  is  very  timid,  and  commonly  refts 
on  the  floating  ice.  It  breeds  about  the  month  of 
March,  and  brings  forth  a  Angle  young  on  the  ice, 
generally  among  the  iflands  ;  for  then  it  approaches  a 
little  nearer  to  the  land.  The  great  old  ones  fvvim 
very  flowly. 

On  the  northern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  found  a  feal 
twelve  feet  long.  A  young  one,  feven  feet  and  a  half 
long,  was  fhown  in  London  fome  years  ago.  which  was 
fo  far  from  maturity  as  to  have  fcarcely  any$eeth  *  : 
yet  the  common  feals  have  them  complete  before  they 
attain  the  fize  of  fix  feet,  their  utmofl  growth. 

A  fpecies  larger  than  an  ox  was  found  in  the  Kamt- 
fchatkan  Teas  from  56  to  64  north  latitude,  called  by 
'the  natives  lachtak f.  They  weighed  800  pounds,  and 
were  eaten  by  Bering’s  crew  ;  but  their  flefh  was  very 
loathfomet-  The  cubs  are  entirely  black. 

Stellcr  has  given  accounts  of  other  feals  found  in 
thofe  wild  feas ;  but  his  deferiptions  are  fo  very  im¬ 
perfect  as  to  render  it  impoflible  to  afeertain  the  fpe¬ 
cies.  He  fpeaks  in  his  MSS.  of  a  middle  fized  kind, 
wholly  and  molt  elegantly  fpotted;  of  another  which  is 
black  with  brown  fpots,  having  the  belly  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  white,  and  as  large  as  a  yearling  ox.  He  mentions 
a  third  fpecies,  black,  and  with  a  particular  formation 
of  the  hinder  legs;  and  a  fourth  of  a  yellowifh  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  great  circle  on  it  of  the  colour  of  cher¬ 
ries  || . 

5.  The  phoca  foctida,  or  rough  feal,  is  diftingnifhed 
by  a  fhort  nofe  and  fliort  round  head  ;  a  body  almofl 
elliptical,  covered  with  lard  almoft  to  the  hind  feet. 
This  fpecies  feldom  if  ever  exceed*  four  feet  in  length. 
Their  hairs  are  clofely  fet  together,  foft,  long^  and 
fomewhat  ereCl,  intermixed  with  curled.  They  are  of 
a  dufky  colour,  mixed  with  white,  which  fometimes 
varies  to  white,  with  a.  dufky  dorfal  line. 

This  fpecies  never  frequents  the  high  feas,  but  keeps 
on  the  fixed  ice  in  the  remote  bays  near  the  frozen 
land  ;  and  when  old  never  forfakes  its  haunts.  They 
couple  in  June,  and  bring  forth  in  January  on  the  fix¬ 
ed  ice,  its  proper  element.  In  that  cold  iltuation  they 
have  a  hole  for  the  benefit  of  fifhing;  near  which  they 
generally  remain  folitary,  being  rarely  found  in  pairs. 
They  are  very  incautious,  and  often  fieep  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  by  which  means  they  become  an  ea- 
fy  prey  to  the  eagle.  They  feed  on  fmall  fifh,  flirimps, 
&c.  The  fkin,  tendons,  and  lard,  are  ufed  in  the  fame 
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way  with  thofe  of  other  feals.  The  flefh  is  red  and  l?hoc* 
foetid,  especially  in  males,  which  is  naufeated  even  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenland. 

The  feal-hunters  in  Newfoundland  have  a  larger 
kind,  which  they  call  the  fquare  phipper ,  and  which 
weighs  500  pounds.  Its  coat  is  like  that  of  a  water- 
dog  ;  fo  that  it  appears  by  the  length  of  its  hair  to  be 
allied  to  tliis  fpecies  ;  but  the  vnft  difference  in  fize 
admits  not  of  certainty  in  this  refpeft. 

6.  The  phoca  leporina,  or  leporine  feal,  has  hair  of 
a  dirty  white  colour,  tinged  with  yellow,  but  never 
fpotted.  The  hairs  are  ere£t,  interwoven,  and  foft 
like  thofe  of  a  hare,  efpecially  in  the  young.  The 
head  is  long  ;  the  upper  lip  fweiling  and  thick  ;  the 
whifkers  very  ftrong  and  very  thick,  range  !  in  15 
rows,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  lip,  fo  that  it 
appears  bearded  ;  the  eyes  are  blue,  and  the  pupil  of 
them  black  ;  the  teeth  are  ftrong  ;  the  fore  feet  are 
fliort  ;  the  membranes  of  the  hind  feet  are  even  and  not 
waved ;  the  tail  i3  fhort  and  thick,  it  being  four  inches 
two  lines  in  length  ;  the  cubs  are  of  a  milk  white  co¬ 
lour.  The  length  of  the  fpecie*  is  about  fix  feet  fix 
inches,  and  the  circumference  where  greateft  five  feet 
two. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  White  Sea  in  the  fummer 
time,  and  afeends  and  defeends  the  mouths  of  rivers 
with  the  tide  in  queft  of  prey.  It  is  likexvife  found  on 
the  coafts  of  Iceland,  and  within  the  polar  circle  from 
Spitzbergen  to  Tchutki  Nofs,  and  from  thence  fouth- 
ward  about  Kamtfchatka. 

There  are  fcveral  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  3 
variety  of  curious  particulars  refpedling  them,  which 
our  limits  permit  us  not  to  give.  Such  of  our  readers,, 
however,  as  wifh  for  further  information  on  this  fub- 
jedf,  will  find  themfelves  amply  gratified  by  a  careful 
perufal  of  what  Mr  Pennant  has  written  on  the  fub- 
jedl,  from  whofe  labours  we  have  extracted  much  of 
our  article.  See  his  Hi/lory  of  Quadrupeds ,  Vol.  II. 

p.  518 - 536.  his  Arctic  Zoology  y  Vol.  I.  p.  1 51  — 

1  77.  and  his  Britifb  Zoology ,  as  alfo  the  feveral  authors 
whofe  works  he  quotes. 

PHOCiEA,  the  laft  town  of  Ionia,  (Mela,  Pli¬ 
ny)  ;  of  iEolis,  (Ptolemy),  becanfe  fituatel  on  the 
right  or  north  fide  of  the  river  Hermus,  which  he 
makes  the  boundary  of  A£olis  to  the  fonth.  It  flood 
far  in  the  land,  on  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  fta  ;  had  two 
very  fafe  harbours,  the  one  called  Lampter  the  other 
Nau/lathmos,  (Livy).  It  was  a  colony  of  lonians,  li- 
tuated  in  the  territory  of  iEolis,  (Plerodotus).  Mafli- 
lia  in  Gaul  was  again  a  colony  from  it.  Phocaenfesf 
the  people,  (Livy)  ;  Phocalcus ,  the  epithet,  (Lucan)'; 
applied  to  Marfeilles .  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities 
which  affembled  in  the  panionium  or  general  council 
of  Ionia. 

Some  writers  tell  us,  that  while  the  foundations  of  Ancient 
this  city  were  laying,  there  appeared  near  the  fliore 
great  fhoal  of  fea-calves;  whence  it  wa8  called  Phocaa^ 
the  word  phoca  fignifying in  Greek  &fea calf.  Ptole-* 
my,  who  makes  the  river  Hermus  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  iEolia  and  Ionia,  places  Phocaca  in  iEolis  ;  but 
all  other  geographers  reckon  it  among  the  cities  of 
Ionia.  It  flood  on  the  fea-coafl,  between  Cuma  to 
the  north,  and  Smyrna  to  the  fouth,  not  far  from  the 
Hermu3 ;  and  was,  in  former  times,  one  of  the  moll 
wealthy  and  powerful  cities  of  all  Afia ;  but  is  now-a 

poor 
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Pfooe&a.  poor  beggarly  village,  though  the  fee  of  a  biftiop.  The 
— r  Phocxans  were  expert  mariners,  and  the  Hr  ft  among  the 
Greeks  that  undertook  long  voyages ;  which  they  per¬ 
formed  in  galleys  of  Hfty  oars.  -  As  they  applied  them- 
felves  to  trade  and  navigation,  they  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  pretty  early  with  the  coafts  and  iflands  of  Europe, 
where  they  are  faid  to  have* founded  feveral  cities, 
namely,  Vtlia  in  Italy  ;  Alalia,  or  rather  Alena,  in 
Corfica  ;  and  Marfeiiles  in  Gaul.  Neither  were  they 
unacquainted  with  Spain;  for  Herodotus  tells  us, that, 

*  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  Phoexans  arriving 
at  Sarttffus,  a  city  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  were  treated 
with  extraordinary  kindnefs  by  Arganthonius  king  of 
that  country ;  who,  hearing  that  they  were  under  no 
fmall  apprehenfion  of  the  growing  power  of  Cyrus,  in- 
vited  them  to  leave  Ionia  and  fettle  in  what  part  of 
his  kingdom  they  pleafea.  The  Phocxan^  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  forfake  their  country ;  but  accept¬ 
ed  a  large  fum  of  money,  which  that  prince  generoufly 
prefented  them  with,  to  defray  the  expence  of  building 
a  ftrong  wall  round  their  city.  The  wall  they  built  on 
their  return  ;  but  it  was  unable  to  refill  the  mighty 
power  of  Cyrus,  whofe  general  Harpagus,  in  veiling 
the  city  with  a  numerous  army,foon  reduced  it  to  the 
utmoft  extremities.  The  Phocaeans,  having  no  hopes 
of  any  fuccour,  offered  to  capitulate;  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  offered  by  Harpagus  feeming  fevere,  they  begged 
he  would  allow  them  three  days  to  deliberate  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  withdraw  his  forces.  Harpagus,  though 
not  ignorant  of  their  defign,  complied  with  their  re- 
queft.  The  Phoexans,  taking  advantage  of  this  conde* 
fcenfion,  put  their  wives,  children,  and  all  their  moft  va¬ 
luable  effedls,  on  board  feveral  veffcls  which  they  had 
ready  equipped,  and  conveyed  them  fafe  to  the  ifland 
of  Chios,  leaving  the  Periians  in  poffeffion  of  empty 
houfes.  Their  defign  was  to  purchafe  the  CEnef- 
fian  iflands,  which  belonged  to  the  Chians,  and  fettle 
there.  But  the  Chians  not  caring  to  have  them  fo 
Dear,  left  they  fhould  engrofs  all  the  trade  to  themfelvea, 
as  they  were  afea-faring  people,  they  put  to  fea  again; 
and,  having  taken  Phocxa,  their  native  country,  by 
fhrprife,  put  all  the  Perfians  they  found  in  it  to  the 
fvvord.  They  went  to  Corfica  j  great  part  of  them 
however  returned  very  foon,  as  did  the  reft  alfo  in  a 
few  years.  They  then  lived  in  fubje&ion  either  to  the 
Persians,  or  tyrants  of  their  own.  Among  the  latter 
we  find  mention  made  of  Laodamus,  who  attended  Da¬ 
rius  Hyflafpis  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Scythians  ; 
and  of  Dionyfius,  who,  joining  Ariftagorae,  tyrant  of 
Miletus,  and  chief  author  of  the  Ionian  rebellion,,  re¬ 
tired,  after  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  to  Phoenicia, 
where  he  made  an  immenfe  booty,  feizing  on  all  the 
fhips  he  met  with  trading  to  that  country,  from  Phoe¬ 
nicia  he  failed  to  Sicily,  where  he  committed  great  de¬ 
predations  on  the  Carthaginians  and  Tufcans;  but  is 
faid  never  to  have  molefted  the  Gieeks. 

In  the  Roman  times  the  city  of  Phocxa  Tided  with 
Antiochus  the  Great ;  whereupon  it  was  befieged,  ta¬ 
ken,  apd  plundered,  by  the  Roman  general;  but  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws.  In  the  war  which 
Ariftonicus  brother  to  Attalua,  king  of  Pergamus, 
raifed  againft  the  Romans,  they  affifted  the  former  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power ;  a  circumftance  which  fo 
difpleafed  the  fenate,  that  they  commanded  the  town 
to  be  demoli&ed,  and  the  whole  race  of  the  Phocoean3 
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to  be  utterly  rooted  out.  This  fevere  fentence  would  Phocas. 
have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  Maffilienfes,  a  _lllJ* 
Phocxan  colony,  interpofed,  and,  with  much  difficulty, 
affuaged  the  anger  of  the  fenate*,  Pomp.ey  declared 
Phocxa  a  free  city,  and  reftored  the  inhabitants  to  all 
the  privileges  they  had  ever  enjoyed  ;  whence,  under 
the  firft  emperors,  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the  mofl 
flourifhing  cities  of  all  Afia  Minor.  This  is  all  we* 
have  been  able  to  collet  from  the  ancients  touching 
the  particular  hiftory  of  Phocxa. 

PHOCAS,  a  Roman  centurion,  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  emperor  by  the  army,  and  was  crowned  at 
Conftantinople  about  the  year  603*  The  emperor 
Mauritius,  who  was  thus  deferted  both  by  the  army 
and  the  people,  fled  to  Chalcedorr  with  his  five  children, 
whom  Phocas  caufed  to  be  inhumanly  murdered  before 
his  eyes,  and  then  he  murdered  Mauritius  himfelf,  his 
brother,  and  feveral  other  perfons  who  were  attached 
to  that  family. 

Phocas,  thus  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  at  Co n-Anciext 
ftantinople,  fent,  according  to  cutlom,  his  own  image  &***• 
and  that  of  his  wife  Leontia  to  Rome,  where  they  ’ 


and  that  of  his  wife  Leontia  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  received  with  loud  acclamations,  the  people  there 
being  incenfed  againft  Mauritius  on  account  of  the  cruel 
exactions  of  the  exarchs,  and  his  other  minifters  in  Ita¬ 
ly.  Gregory,  furnamed  the  Great,  then  bilhop  of' 
Rome,  caufed  the  images  to  be  lodged  in  the  oratory' 
of  the  martyr  Cxfarius,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  new 
emperor,  congratulating  him  upon  his  advancement  to 
the  throne,  which  he  faid  was  effe£led  by  . a  particular 
providence,  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  innumerable 
calamities  and  heavy  opprefiions  under  which  they  had' 
long  groaned.  Had  we  no  other  chara£ler  of  Phocas* 
and  Leontia  but  that  which  has  been  conveyed  to  us’ 
in  Gregory’s  letters,  we  fhould  rank  him  amongfl  the 
bell  princes  mentioned  in  hiftory;  but  all  other  writers- 
paint  him  in  quite  different  colours  ;  and.  his  adions^ 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  feveral  hiftorians,  evidently  fpeah 
him  a  moft  cruel  and  Llood-thirfty  tyrant.  He  was  of 
middling  flature,  fays  Cedrenus,-  deformed,  and  of  a 
terrible  afpe£l :  his  hair  was  red,  his  eye-brows  met* 
and  one  of  his  cheeks  was  marked  with  a  fear,,  which, 
when  he  was  in  a  puflion,  grew  black  and  frightful  : 
he  was  greatly  addi&ed  to  wine  and  women,  blood  - 
thirfty,  inexorable,  bold  in  fpeech,  a  ftranger  to  com¬ 
panion,  in  his  principles  a  heretic.  He  endeavoured* 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  gain  the  affe&ions  of 
the  people  by  celebrating  the  Gircenfian  games  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  and  diftributing  on  that  occafiow 
large  fums  amongfl  the  people;  but  finding  that  inftead' 
of  applauding  they  reviled  him  as  a  drunkard,  he  or¬ 
dered  his  guard s*  to  fall  upon  them,  borne  were  killed, 
many  wounded,  and  great  numbers  were  dragged  co 
prifon  :  but  the  populace  riling,  fet  them  at  liberty,* 
and  thenceforth  conceived  an  irreconcilable  averfion 

to  the  tyrant,  .  . 

As  foon  as  the  death  of  Mauritius  wa3  known,. 
Narles,  who  then  commanded  the  troops  quartered  on- 
the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  revolted..  Phocas*  however, 
managed  matters  fo  ?s  to  gain  him  over  to  his  intereftr 
and  then  treacheroufiy  and  cruelly  burnt  him  alive. 
He  endeavoured  to  (Lengthen  his  caufe  by  refpe&able* 
alliances;  but  his  cruelty  was  fuch  as  to  render  him  ge¬ 
nerally  hated,  for  he  fpared  neither  fex  nor  age,  and; 
amongfl.  others  he  murdered  Couftantina  the  widow  of< 
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Mauritius,  and  her  daughters.  Thefe- cruelties  were  fpoke  as  poignantly  asralnft  their  vir^s  ac 
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serially  hateful;  and  perfons  ,n  ni  aatbonty  near  hi.  •  The  Athenian.,  Phocion,  in  fome  „f 

perfon  confpired  again  ft  him.  This  confpiracy,  how-  will  murder  thee.'  ‘  '11, e  fame  fanfwererf  hr)  *  ’ 

ever,  was  difcovered.  and  d.p  tifrfmc  r„n  .l  _  t.  ,„me  lowered  he)  may 
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ever,  was  difcovered,  and  the  perfons  concerned  in  it 
were  all  put  to  death.  The  following  year,  however, 
610,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  fate  he  had  fo  long  dc- 
ferved. 

Heraclius,  the  fon  of  the  governor  of  Africa,  who 
bore  the  fame  name,  taking  upon  him  the  title  of  em¬ 
peror,  and  being  acknowledged  as  fnch  by  the  people  of 
Africa,  failed  from  thence  with  a  formidable  fleet,  and 
a  powerful  army  on  board,  for  Conftantinople,  while 
Nicetas  marched  thither  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  the 
Pcntapolis.  Heraclius  fleered  his  courfe  to  Abydus, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  demon  lira  tioi^s  of  joy 
by  feveral  perfons  of  rank,  who  had  been  hanifhed  by 
Phocas.  Prom  Abydus  lie  failed  to  Conftantinople, 
where  he  engaged  and"  utterly  defeated  the  tyrant’s 
ileet.^  Phocas  took  refuge  in  the  palace;  but  one 
Photinus,  whofe  wife  lie  had  formerly  debauched,  pur- 
fuing  him  with  a  party  of  foldiers,  forced  the  gates, 
dragged  the  cowardly  emperor  from  the  throne,  and 
having  {tripped  him  of  the  imperial  robes,  and  clothed 
him  with  a  black  veft,  carried  him  in  chains  to  Heraclius, 
who  commanded  ftrft  his  hands  and  feet,  then  his  arms* 
and  at  laft  his  head,  to  be  cut  off :  the  remaining  part 
of  hi3  body  was  delivered  up  to  the  foldiers,  who 
burpt  it  in  the  forum.  We  are  told,  that  Heraclius 
having  reproached  him  with  his  evil  adminiftration,  he 
anfwered,  with  great  calmnefs,  ‘‘  It  is  incumbent  upon 
you  to  govern  better.,,  Such  was  the  end  of  this  cruel 
tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned  feven  years  and  fomc 
months. 

^  PHOCIL1DES,  a  Greek  poet  and  philofopher  of 
Miletus,  flouriflied  about  540  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era.  The  poetical  piece  now  extant,  attributed  to  him, 
is  not  of  his  compofition,  but  of  another  poet  who  li¬ 
ved  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  iy 

PHOCIOiSf  was  a  ddtinguiflied  Athenian  general 
and  orator  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  His 
ebarader  is  thus  deferibed  in  the  Ancient  Univerfal 
Hiftory.  “  He  was  too  mo  left  to  folicit  command, 
nor  did  he  promote  wars  that  he  might  raife  his  au- 
thority  ly  them  ;  though,  taken  either  as  a  foldier, 
orator,  ftatefman,  or  general,  he  was  by  far  the  moil 
eminent  Athenian  of  his  time.  As  he  was  a  moil  dif- 
interefted  patriot,  he  could  entertain  no  great  affedion 
for  Philipp  but  as  he  ptrfedly  well  knew  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  and  how  unlikely  they  were 
long  to  fupport  fuch  meafures  as  were  neceffary  to 
humble  the  Macedonian  power,  he  did  not  exprefs 
him  felt  vehemently,  but  chofe  rather  to  cultivate  the 
efteem  which  on  all  occafions  Philip  fh owed  for  the 
itate  of  Athens,  as  a  mean  of  j  referving  her,  when  ihe 
fhould  be  reduced  to  that  fltuation  which  he  conceived 
they  wanted  virtue  to  prevent-.  From  this  chaiader 
the  reader  will  eafi$  difeern  that  Demofthenes  and  he 
could  not  well  agree.  The  former  was  always  warm, 

13  anguage  copious,  and  his  defigns  extenfive ;  and 
Phocion  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a  mild  temper, 
delivered  his  opinion  in  very  few  words,  and  propofed 
fchemes  at  once  necefTary  and  eafy  to  be  effeded.  Yet 
iddom  or  never  concurred  with  the  people,  but 
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He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  command  the  army 
which  was  fent  to  affift  the  Byzantines  againft  Philip 
whom  he  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  dominions! 
ihis  truly  great  man,  whom  (though  extremely  poor) 
no  fum  could  bribe  to  betray  his  country,  and  who  at 
every  rifle  on  all  occafions  gave  them  found  advice,  was 
at  length  accufed  by  bis  ungrateful  countrymen.  This 
event  happened  in  the  year  before  Cbrift  318  He 
was  fent  to  Athens  by  Polyperchon  head  of  a  faftion 
in  Macedonia,  together  with  his  friends,  chained  in 
carts  with  this  meffage,  “  That  though  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  they  were  traitors,  yet  he  left  them  to  be  judged 
by  the  Athenians  as  a  free  people.”  Phocion  de¬ 
manded  whether  they  intended  to  proceed  againft  him 
by  form  of  law  ;  and  fome  crying  out  that  they  would. 

1  hocion  demanded  how  that  could  be  if  they  were 
not  allowed  a  fair  hearing  ?  but  perceiving,'  by  the 
clamour  of  the  people,  that  no  fuch  thing  was  to  be 
expefted,  he  exclaimed,  “  As  for  myfelf,  I  confefs 
the  crime  objefled  to  me,  and  fubmit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  law;  but  confider,  O  ye  Athenians,  what  have 
t  1  e  ,P00r  mnocent  men  done  that  they  fhould  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fame  calamity  with  me  The  people 
replied  w.th  great  vociferation,  “  They  are  your  ac- 
compl.ces,  and  that  is  enough.”  Then  the  decree  was 
read,  adjudging  them  all  to  death,  viz.  Phocion,  Ni- 
cocles,  Aheudippus,  Agamon,  and  Pythecles;  thefe 
were  prefent :  Demetrius,  Phalereus,  Callimedon,  Cha- 
nclts,  and  others,  were  condemned  in  their  abfence. 
Some  moved  that  Phocion  might  be  tortured  before  he 
was  put  to  death  j  nay,  they  were  for  bringing  the 
rack  into  the  affembly,  and  torturing  him  there.  The 
majority,  however,  thought  it  enough  if  he  was  put  to 
death,  for  winch  the  decree  was  carried  unanimouily  ; 
tome  putting  on  garlands  of  flowers  when  they  gave 
their  votes.  As  he  was  going  to  execution,  a  perfon 
who  was  his  intimate  friend  afked  him  if  he  had  any 
meffage  for  lus  fon?  “Yes,”  replied  Phocion;  “  tell 
him  it  is  my  laft  command  that  he  forget  how  i'l  the 
Athenians  tieated  his  father.” 

,  .  1  !le  *pleen  of  his5enemies  was  not  extinguifhed  with 
his  life ;  they  paffed  a  decree  whereby  his  corpfe  was 
bamfhed  the  Athenian  territories  ;  they  likewife  forbad 
any  Athenians  to  furnilh  fire  for  his  funeral  pile.  One 
Conopian  took  up  the  corpfe,  and  cairied  it  beyond 
Aleufina,  where  he  borrowed  fome  fire  of  a  Megarian 
woman  and  burned  it.  A  Megarian  matron,  who  at- 
tended  with  her  maid,  raifed  on  the  place  an  honorary 
monument ;  and  having  gathered  up  the  bones,  carried 
them  home,  and  buried  them  under  her  own  hearth; 
praying  at  the  fame  time  thus  to  the  Penates:  “  To 
you,  O  ye  gods,  guardians  of  this  place,  I  commit  the 
precious  remains  of  the  moil  excellent  Phocion.  Pro¬ 
tea  them,  I  befeech  you,  from  all  infults  ,•  and  deliver 
them  one  dav  to  be  repofited  in  the  fepulchre  of  his 
anceftors,  when  the  Athenians  fhail  become  wifer.”  It 
was  not  long  before  this  opportunity  occurred.  When 
the  Athenians,  began  to  cool  a  little,  and  remember 
.  the 
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pfrccis.  the  many  fer vices  they  had  received  from  Phocion,  they 
v—  decreed  him  a  ftatue  of  brafs  ;  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
brought  back  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  decreed  that 
his  accufers  fhoutd  be  put  to  dejith.  Agnonides,  who 
was  principally  concerned  in  that  tragedy,  fuffered  ; 
but  Epicurus  and  Demophilus,  who  were  alfo  accom¬ 
plices  in  it,  fled.  However,  Phocion’s  fon  met  with 
them,  and  executed  his  revenge  upon  them  ;  which 
was  almoft  the  only  good  a&ion  he  ever  performed,  as 
he  had  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  his  father’s  abilities,  and 
not  any  of  his  virtues.  Such  is  the  flcklenefs  and  fuch 
the  injuftice  of  popular  governments  ;  failings  which, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  univerfil  experience,  are  abfo- 
lutely  inseparable  from  them. 

PHOC1S,  (Demofthenes,  Strabo,  Paufanias)  ;  a 
country  of  Greece,  contained  between  Boeotia  to  the 
cad  and  Locris  to  the  weft,  but  extending  formerly 
from  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  on  the  fouth  to  the  fca 
of  Euboea,  on  the  north,  and,  according  to  Dionylius, 
as  far  as  Thermopylae;  but  reduced  afterwards  to  nar¬ 
rower  bounds.  Phocmfes,  the  people  ;  Phocicus ,  the 
■epithet,  (Juftin)  ;  Bel! urn  Phocicum ,  the  facred  war 
which  the  Thebans  and  Philip  of  Macedon  carried  on 
again!!  them  for  plundering  the  temple  at  Delphi  ; 
and  by  which  Philip  paved  the  way  to  the  fovereignty 
of  all  Greece,  (Juftin.)  Irs  greateft  length  was  from 
north  to  fouth,  that  is,  from  38°  45'  to  39°  2 o',  or 
about  35  miles;  but  very  narrow  fiom  eat!  to  weft, 
not  extending  to  30  miles,  that  is,  from  230  10'  to 
230  40'  at  the  wideft,  but  about  23  miles  towards  the 
Ancient  Corinthian  bay,  and  much  narrower  ftill  towards  the 
Uniy.  Hi/?*  nortj1(  This  C0Untry  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
X  ^  taken  its  name  from  Phoeus  the  fon  of  Ornytion,  a 
native  of  Corinth  ;  but  having  been  foon  after  invaded 
by  the  Eginetae,  under  the  condudl  of  another  Phoeus, 
who  was  the  fon  of  Eacus  king  of  Enopia,  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  fir!!  infenfibly  gave  way  to  that  of  the 
fecond. 

I11  Phocis  there  were  many  celebrated  mountains, 
fuch  as  Cythreron,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus.  The 
laft  two  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet.  Cythasron  was  confecrated  to  the  mufes  as 
well  as  the  other  two,  and  was  confequently  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  poets.  Both  it  and  Helicon  contend 
with  mount  Parnaffus  for  height  and  magnitude.  There 
were  no  remarkable  rivers  in  Phocis  except  Cephifus, 
which  runs  from  the  foot  of  Parnaffus  northward,  and 
empties  itfelf  in  the  Pindus,  which  was  near  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  that  kingdom.  It  had  feveral  very  coniider- 
able  cities;  fuch  as  Cyrra,  Crifia,  and  Antecyra, 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  on  the  fea  coafts  ; 
and  Pythia,  Delphi,  Daulis,  Elatia,  Ergofthenia,  and 
Baulia,  which  were  inland  towns.  Elatia  was  the 
large!!  and  richeft  after  Delphi. 

Deucalion  was  king  of  that  part  of  Phocis  which 
lies  about  Parnaffus,  at  the  time  that  the  Cecrops  flou- 
rifhed  in  Attica;  but  the  Phocians  afterwards  formed 
themfelves  into  a  commonwealth,  to  be  governed  by 
their  general  affemblies,  the  members  of  which  were 
chofen  from  among  themfelves,  and  were  changed  as 
often  as  occafion  required.  Of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Phocians  but  little  is  known  till  the  time  of  the  holy 
war,  of  which  we  have  the  following  account  in  the 
Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory. 
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it  The  Phocians  having  prefumed  to  plough  the  Phoc® 
territories  of  the  city  of  Cyrra,  confecrated  to  the  pj 
Delphic  god,  were  fummoned  by  the  other  Grecian  v ,  _ ‘  — 
Hates  before  the  court  of  the  Amphi£tyons,  where  a 
conliderable  fine  was  impofed  upon  them  for  their  fa- 
crilege.  They  refuftd  to  p  *y  it,  on  pretence  that  it 
was  too  large  ;  and  at  the  next  affembly  their  domi¬ 
nions  were  adjudged  confifcated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
temple.  This  fecond  fentence  exafperated  the  Pho¬ 
cians  ftill  more  ;  who,  at  the  inftig  ition  of  one  Philo- 
melus,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch,  Phiiomedes, 
feized  upon  the  temple,  plundered  it  of  its  treafure, 
and  held  the  facred  depofitum  for  a  confiderahle  time. 

This  fecond  crime  occafiuned  another  affembly  of  the 
Amphidlyons,  the  refult  of  which  was  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  again!!  the  Phocians,  The  quarrel  being 
become  more  general,  the  feveral  flates  took  part  in  it 
according  to  their  inclinations  or  intereft.  Athens, 

Sparta,  and  fome  others  of  the  Pelop.onntfi.ms,  decla¬ 
red  for  the  Phocians;  and  the  Thebans,  Theflalians, 

Locrians,  and  other  neighbouring  Rates,  again!!  them. 

A  war  was  commenced  with  great  fury  on  both  fides, 
and  fly  led  the  holy  war,  which  lafted  ten  years  ;  during 
which  the  Pho  fians,  having  hired  a  number  of  fo¬ 
reign  troops,  made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  held  out  much  longer  had  not 
Philip  of  Macedon  given  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  their 
total  defeat  and  puniftiment.  The  war  being  ended, 
the  grand  council  aflemhled  again,  and  impofed  an  an¬ 
nual  fine  of  60  talents  upon  the  Phocians,  to  be  paid 
to  the  temple,  and  continued  till  they  had  fully  repaired 
the  damage  it  had  fu ft  fined  from  them  ;  and,  till  this 
reparation  fhould  be  made,  they  were  excluded  from 
dwelling  in  walled  towns,  and  from  having  any  vote  in 
the  grand  aflembly.  They  did  not,  however,  continue 
long  under  this  heavy  fentence  :  their  known  bravery 
made  their  afiiftance  fo  neceflary  to  the  reft,  that  they 
were  glad  to  remit  it ;  after  which  rem  lfion  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  behave  with  their  ufual  courage  and  refolu— 
tion,  and  foon  obliterated  their  former  guilt.” 

We  cannot  finifti  this  article  without  mentioning 
more  particularly  Daulis,  rendered  famous,  notfo  much 
for  its  extent  or  richnefs,  as  for  the  ftature  and  prowef3* 
of  its  inhabitants  ;.  but  ftill  more  for  the  inhuman  re- 
paft.  which  was  ferved  up  to  Tereus  king  of  Thrace 
by  the  w  omen  of  this  city,  by  whom  he  was  foon  after 
murdered  for  the  double  injury  he  had  done  to  his 
fifter-in-law  Philomela,  daughter  of  Pandion  king  of  * 

Athens.  See  Philomela. 

PHGlBUS,  one  of  the  names  given  by  ancient 
mythologifta  to  the  Sun,  Sol,  or  Aj  olio.  See  A- 
pollo. 

PHOENICIA,  or  more  properly  Phoenice,  the 
ancient  name  of  a  country  lying  between  the  34th  and 
36th  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  bounded  by  Syria  on 
the  north  and  eaft,  by  Judaea  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  weft.  Whence  it  I  orrowed  its 
name  is  not  abfolutely  certain.  Some  derive,  it  from  Ancient 
one  Phoenix  ;  others  from  the  Greek  word  phoenix ,  Uniy .  11$+ 
fignifyfog  a  palm  or  date>  a3  that  tree  remarkably v' IU 
abounded  in  this  country.  Some  again  fuppofe  that 
Phoenice  is  originally  a  tranflation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Edom ,  from  the  Edomites  who  fled  thither  in  the  days 
of  David.  By  the  contra&ion  of  Canaan  it  was  alfo 

called! 
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Phamcla.  called  Chna ,  and  anciently  Rb abbot and  Colpitis  (a). 

4**" The  Jews  commonly  named  it  Canaan;  though  fome 
part  of  it,  at  lead,  they  knew  by  the  name  of  Syro- 
f  hanice  (n ).  Bochart  tells  ua  that  the  moft  probable 
etymology  is  Phene  Anak,  i.  e.  “  the  defcendants  of 
Anak.”  Such  were  the  -names  peculiar  to  this  fmall 
country  ;  though  Phcenice  was  fome  times  extended  to 
all  the  maritime  countries  of  Syria  and  Judsea,  and  Ca¬ 
naan  to  the  Philiftines,  and  even  to  the  Amalekites. 
On  the  contrary,  thefe  two  names,  and  the  reft,  were 
moft  generally  (Wallowed  up  by  thofe  of  Paleftine  and 
Syria(c). 

Theie  is  fome  difagreement  among  authors  with  re- 
r£pe6l  to  the  northern  limits  of  this  country.  Ptolemy 
■makes  the  river  Eleutherus  the  boundary  of  Phoenice 
to'the  north  ;  but  Pliny,  Mela,  and  Stephanua,  place 
it  in  the  ifland  of  Aradus,  lying  north  of  that  river. 
Strabo  obferves,  that  fome  will  have  the  river  Eleu¬ 
therus  to  be  the  boundary  of  Seleucis,  on  the  fide  of 
Phcenice  and  Coelefyria.  On  the  coaft  of  Phoenice, 
and  fouth  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  flood  the  following 
cities:  Simtra,  Ortliofia,  Tripolis,  Botrys,  Byblus, 
Pahebyblus,  Ber.ytus,  Sidon,  Sarepta,  Tyrus,  Palae- 
•tyrus. 

Phoenice  extended,  according  to  Ptolemy,  even  be¬ 
yond  mount  Carmelus  ;  for  that  geographer  places  in 
Thcenicemot  only  Ecdippa  and  Ptolemais,  but  Syca- 
.minum  and  Daera,  which  ftand  fouth  of  that  mountain. 
Thefe,  however,  properly  fpeaking,  belonged  to  Pa* 
leftine.  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  mark  out  the 
bounds  of  the  midland  Phoenice.  Ptolemy  reckons  in 
rit  the  following  towns :  Area,  Palaebyblus  (Old  Byb¬ 
lus),  Gabala,  and  Cieferia  Paniie.  This  province  was 
confiderably  extended  in  the  times  of  Chriftianity  ; 
when,  being  confidered  as  a  province  of  Syria,  it  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  Damafcus  but  Palmyra  alfo. 

The  foil  of  this  country  is  good,  and  produ&ive  of 
many  neceffaries  for  food  and  clothing.  The  air  is 
wholefome,  and  the  climate  agreeable.  It  is  plenti¬ 
fully  watered  by  fmall  rivers  ;  which,  running  down 
.from  mount  Libanus,  fometimes  fwell  to  an  immode¬ 
rate  degree,  either  incrcafed  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnows  on  that  mountain,  or  by  heavy  rains.  Upon 
thefe  occafions  they  overflow,  to  the  great  danger  and 
hinderance  of  the  traveller  and  damage  of  the  country. 
Among  thefe  rivers  is  that  of  Adonis. 

It  is.  umverfally  allowed  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
Canaanites  (d)  bydefeent;  nothing  is  plainer  or  lefs 


contefted,  and  therefore  it  were  time  loft  to  prove  It.  Ph«m ch. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  their  blood  mull  have  been  - 

mixed  wi  th  that  of  foreigner  in  procefs  of  time,  as  it 
happens  in  all  trading  places ;  and  that  many  flrange 
families  fnuft  have  fettled  among  them,  who  could 
confequently  lay  no  claim  to  this  remote  origin,  how 
much  foever  they  may  have  been'  called  Phoenicians 
and  reckoned  of  the  fame  defeent  with  the  ancient 
proprietors. 

The  Phoenicians  were  governed  by  kings ;  and  their 
territory,  as  fmall  a  flip  as  it  was,  included  feveral  king- 
doms;  namely,  thofe  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  Beiy- 
tus,  and  Byblu3.  In  this  particular  they  imitated  and 
adhered  to  the  primitive  government  of  their  forefa¬ 
thers  ;  who,  like  the  other  Canaanites,  were  under 
many  petty  princes,  to  whom  they  allowed  the  fove- 
reign  dignity,  referving  to  themfelves  the  natural  rights 
and  liberties  of  mankind.  Of  their  civil  laws  we  have 
no  particular  fyftem. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Phoenicians  were  the 
moft  grofs  and  abominable  idolaters.  The  Baabberith, 
Baalzebub,  Baalfamen,  &c.  mentioned  in  Scripture 
were  fome  of  the  Phoenician  gods  ;  as  were  alfo  the 
Moloch,  Afhtaroth,  and  Thammuz,  mentioned  in  the 
facred  writings.— The  word  Baal ,  in  itfelf  an  appella¬ 
tive,  was  no  doubt  applied  to  the  true  God,  until  he 
rejected  it  on  account  of  its  being  fo  much  profaned  by 
the  idolaters.  The  name  was  not  appropriated  to  any 
particular  deity  among  the  idolatrous  nations,  but  was 
common  to  many;  however,  it  was  generally  imagined 
that  one  great  God  prefided  over  ail  the  reft.  Among 
the  Phoenicians  this  deity  was  named  Baal-famen ; 
whom  the  Hebrews  would  have  called  Baaljhemimy  or 
the  God  of  heaven.  In  all  probability  this  was  alfo 
the  principal  Carthaginian  deity,  though  his  Punic 
name  is  unknown.  We  have  many  religious  rites  of 
the  Carthaginians  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers ;  but  they  all  bellowed  names  of 
their  own  gods  upon  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  correfpondencc 
between  the  chara&era  of  the  Phoenician  and  European 
deities.  The  principal  deity  of  Carthage,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  Chronus  or  Saturn.  The 
facrifices  offered  up  to  him  were  children  of  the  belt 
families.  Our  author  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  had  a  brazen  ftatue  or  coloffus  of  this  god,  the 
hands  of  which  were  extended  in  a&  to  receive,  and 
bent  downwards  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  child  laid 

thereon 


bv^lnTinff  riw  tie6rft*  Rshhotfen  *8  !n  Hebrew  a  great  gulph  or  bay.  From  rabhotjin, 

colp os  is^Greek  alfo  f  /in  0  the  Greek  /,  comes  rabboten  ;  and,  with  a  little  variation,  rbabbothin.  Ko*t@- 

(n)  Bo  hart  f,W  fi  Tr  appearS  that  °r  a  tranflatl'on  °f  rablothin. 

coimon  name  of  SvmoV^  borderer9;  >>*  «»on  the  Phoenician  and  Syrian  fide,  were  called  by  the 
common  name  ot  Syropheemcians,  as  partaking  equally  of  both  nations. 

two  former^  Ph.Tn^,C%PpIeift/ve>  ^  Sy0ria’  LWete  Prom!fcuouf!>r  ufed  for  each  other,  and  particularly  the 
akeady  Ohferved  Tha  -n  r  I  T’  ^  .Strephanu8  By^ntinus,  were  the  fame.  As  for  Syria,  we  have 
plainly  confounds  thefe  thrT  eXtent  *  fo™etlmes  comprehended  Phcenice  and  Ccelefyria.  Herodotus 

(n)  RmE  Infi  V  T  nT68J  WC  “ean*  ufes  °ee  for  the  other  indifferently, 
on  their  pro2enitornUand\p  "ere.adlamed  of  their  name,  on  account  of  the  curfe  denounced 

purely  becaufe  they  were  Cana*  •by.the  fo  vigoroufly  and  fuccefsfully  waged  on  them  by  the  Ifraelites, 
the  other,  they  abiured  th  -  i  j"tC8  ’  and  *bat  therefore,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  the  one  and  the  danger  of 
liLl HtidtLnlZi* e,r  °M  name,  and  changed  it  for  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Syrophcenicians,  and  Afiy- 
*  3‘  nei<le8S“  conjedures  alfo  that  they  were  aiharaed  of  their  ancefbr  Canaan.  7 
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thereon  immediately  fell  down  into  a  hollow  where 
there  was  a  fiery  furnace.  He  adds  alfo,  that  this  in- 
human  pra&ice  Teemed  to  confirm  a  tradition,  handed 
down  to  the  Greeks  from  very  eady  antiquity,  viz.  that 
Datum  devoured  his  own  children. 

The  goddefs  Codeftis,  or  Urania,  was  held  in  the 
nigh  eft  veneration  by  the  Carthaginians.  She  U 
thought  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  queen  of  hea¬ 
ven  mentioned  in  Jeremiah,  the  Juno  Olympia  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  Hefychius,  the  fame  word  ap- 
p hed  in  the  Punic  language  both  to  Juno  and  Venus  : 
Nay,  the  ancient  Greeks  frequently  confound  Juno, 

V  enus,  and  Diana  or  the  moon,  all  together  ;  which 
Js  to  be  attributed  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians, 
trom  whom  they  received  their  fyftem  of  religion,*  who 
feem  in  the  moft  ancient  times  to  have  had  but  one 
name  for  them  all.  Befides  thefe  there  were  feveral 
°*ker  daties  of  later  date,  who  were  worshipped  among 
the  Phoenician?,  particularly  thofe  of  Tyre,  and  con- 
fequently  among  the  Carthaginians  alfo.  Thefe  were 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Bacchus.  Jupiter  was 
wor (hipped  under  the  name  of  Be/us  or  Baal.  To  him 
they  addreffed  their  oaths  ;  and  placed  him  for  the 
moll  part,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  at  the  head 
of  their  treaties.  The  fame  name  was  alfo  given  to 
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- - -  »*-*** v.  Uiiw  g  1  v til  lu 

the  other  two,  whence  they  were  frequently  miftaken 
°"other.  Apollo  or  the  fun  went  either  by 
(imply,  or  by  others  of  which  this  made  a 


to  fupp°fe  that  they  would  be  defirous  of  making  their  Phoenicia, 

addrefles  tothem.  See  Astarte  and  Polytheism.  1 - - - 

•  “e..ot,U3  fuppofes  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been 
circumcifed  ;  but  Jofephus  a  fleets,  that  none  of  the 
nations  included  under  the  vague  name  of  Palefline 

fnl  yp,'a  U-fe.dth?t  rite>  ^e  Jews  excepted;  fo  that 
it  the  Phoenicians  had  anciently  that  cuftom,  they  came 

neS!e,a  't>  at  length  wholly  laid  it  afide. 

1  hey  abftained  however  from  the  fiefh  of  fwine 
Much  isfaid  of  their  arts,  fciences,  and  manufaftiires; 
but  as  what  we  find  concerning  them  is  couched  in 
general  terms  only,  we  cannot  defcant  on  particulars, 
the  bidonians,  under  which  denomination  we  compre- 
nend  the  Phoenicians  in  general,  were  of  a  moft  happy 

gx"i1Ur'  ,Th,ey  Were  froni  the  beginning  addifted  to 
philosophical  exercifes  of  the  mind  ;  infomuch  that  a 
oidoman,  by  name  Mofchus,  taught  the  doftrine  of 
atoms  before  the  Trojan  war:  and  Abomenus  of  Tyre 
puzzled  Solomon  by  the  fubtilty  of  his  queftions. 

Phoenice  continued  to  be  one  of  the  feats  of  learning 
ano  both  Tyre  and  Sidon  produced  their  philofophera 
of  later  ages;  namely,  Boethus  and  Diodatus  of  Sidon, 

Antipater  of  Tyre,  and  Appollonius  of  the  fame  place - 
who  gave  an  account  of  the  writings  and  difciples  of 
Aeno.  Fortheir  language,  fee  Philology,  n°6i.  As 
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this  name 
part. 

1  he  Carthaginian  fuperftition,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  thefe  deities  alone.  They  worfhipped  alfo 
the  fire,  air,  and  other  elements;  and  had  gods  of 
rivers,  meads,  &c.  Nay,  they  paid  divine  honours  to 
the  fpirits  of  their  heroes,  and  even  to  men  and  women 
themfelves  while  yet  in  life  ;  and  in  this  adoration 
Hannibal  the  Great  had  for  fome  time  a  (hare,  not- 
withftanding  the  infamous  condudl  of  his  countrymen 

towards  him  nt  laft  I  4*  U  it  .  f  1 


tne  product  of  their  own  country,  and  their  own  in¬ 
vention  and  fortheir  extraordinary  (kill  in  working 
metals,  in  hewing  timber  and  (tone  ;  in  a  word,  for 
their  perfeCl  knowledge  of  what  was  folid,  great,  and 
ornamental  in  architecture — we  need  only  put  the  read¬ 
er  in  mind  of  the  large  (hare  they  had  in  ereding  and 
decorating  the  temple  at  Jerufalem  under  their  king 
Hiram.  1  heir  fame  for  tafte,  defign,  and  ingenious 
invention,  was  fuch,  that  whatever  was  elegant,  great* 
whether  in  apparel,  veffcla,  or  toys,,  was 


mano  hod  o  kind  ~ C - .  i  mi  -  0 


nians  had  a  kind  of  portable  temples.  Thefe  were 
only  covered  chariots,  in  which  were  fome  fmall  images 
representing  their  favourite  deities  ;  and  which  were 
drawn  by  oxen.  They  were  alfo  a  kind  of  oracle  ; 
and  their  refponfes  were  underftood  by  the  motion 
impreffed  upon  the  vehicle.  This  was  likewife  an 
Egyptian  or  Libyan  cuftom  ;  and  Tacitus  informs  us 
that  the  ancient  Germans  had  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  machine  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Jews  in  the  wildernefs. 

Befides  all  the  deities  above-mentioned,  we  dill  find 
another,  named  the  Damon  or  Genius  of  Carthage, 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  made  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  Hannibal.  What  this  deity  might  be,  we  know 
uot ;  however,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  pagan 
world  in  general  believed  in  the  exiftence  of  demons, 
*r  intelligences  who  had  a  kind  of  middle  nature  be¬ 
tween  gods  and  men,  and  to  whom  the  adminiftration 
ot  the  world  was  in  a  great  meafure  committed.  Hence 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  (hould  have  received  religious 
honours.^  For  when  once  mankind  were  poffe (fed  with 
the  opinion  that  they  were  the  minifters  of  the  gods, 
and  trufted  with  the  difpenfation  of  their  favours,  as 
well  as  the  infh&ron  of  their  punifhments,  it  is  natural 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 


The  Phoenicians  were  likewife  celebrated  as  mer¬ 
chants,  navigator?,  and  planters  of  colonies  in  foreign 
parts.  As  merchants,  they  may  be  faid  to  have  en- 
grofied  all  the  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  :  a3  na¬ 
vigators,  they  were  the  boldeft,  the  moft  experienced* 
and  greateft  difeoverers,  of  the  ancient  times:  they 
had  for  many  ages  no  rivals.  In  planting  colonies 
they  exerted  themfelves  fo  much,  that,  confidering  their 
habitation  was  little  more  than  the  (lip  of  ground  be¬ 
tween  mount  Li  bail  us  and  the  fea,  it  is  furprifing  how 
they  could  furni(h  fuch  flip  plies  of  people,  and  not 
wholly  depopulate  their  native  country. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  Phoeniei  :ns  were  in¬ 
duced  to  deal  in  foreign  commodities  by  their  neigh- 
bourhood  with  the  Syrians,  who  were  perhaps  the 
’moft  ancient  of  thofe  who  carried  on  a  confiderable 
and  regular  trade  with  the  more  eaftern  regions:  an. I 
this  conje&ure  appears  probable  at  Ieaft  ;  for  their 
own  territory  was  but  fmall,  and  little  able  to  afford 
any  confiderable  exports,  if  we  except  manufa&ures : 
but  that  their  mamifa&ures  were  anyways  confiderable 
till  they  began  to  turn  all  the  channels  $f  tmie  into  their 
own  country,  it  is  hard  to  believe.  In  Syr:a,  which  was 
a  large  country,  they  found  ilore  of  pi  Jdn&ioBs  of  the 
natural  growth  of  that  foil,  and  many  choice  and  ufr. 
fu!  commodities  brought  from  the  eaft*  Thus, laving 
4  I  a 
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‘Phoenicia,  a  &fe  ccaft,  with  convenient  harbours,  on  one  fide,  and 
'  excellent  materials  for  (hip-building  on  the  other;  per- 
reiving  how  acceptable  many  commodities  that  Syria 
furnifhed  would  be  in  foreign  parts,  and  being  at  the 
fame  time,  perhaps,  fhown  the  way  by  the  Syrians 
themfelves,  who  may  have  navigated  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean — they  turned  all  their  thoughts  to  trade  and  na- 
vlgation,  and  by  an  uncommon  application  foon  eclip- 
fcd  their  mafters  in  that  art. 

It  were  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  Edomites,  who  fled  hi¬ 
ther  in  David’s  time  ;  or  to  inquire  why  Herodotus 
fuppofes  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the  Red  Sea: 
their  origin  we  have  already  feen.  That  fome  of  the 
Edomites  fled  into  thi3  country  in  the  days  of  David, 
and  that  they  were  a  trading  people,  is  very  evi¬ 
dent :  what  improvements  they  brought  with  them 
into  Phcenice,  it  is  hard  to  fay  ;  and  by  the  way,  it  is  as 
difficult  to  afeertain  their  numbers.  In  all  probability 
they  brought  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Ethio¬ 
pia  ;  and  by  their  information  made  the  Phoenicians 
acquainted  with  thofe  coafts ;  by  which  means  they 
were  enabled  to  undertake  voyages  to  thofe  parts,  (or 
Solomon,  and  Pharoah  Necho,  king  of  Egypt. 

Their  whole  thoughts  were  employed  on  fchemes  to 
advance  their  commerce.  They  affe&ed  no  empire  but 
that  of  the  fea  ;  and  feemed  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  trade.  Phis  they  extend¬ 
ed  £0  all  the  known  parts  they  could  reach  ,  to  the 
Britiffi  ides,  commonly  underftood  by  the  Caffiterides; 
to  Spain,  and  other  places  in  the  ocean,  both  within 
and  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Lake  Maeotis.  In  all  thefe  parts  they 
had  fettlements  and  correfpondents,  from  which  they 
drew  what  was  ufeful  to  themfelves,  or  might  be  fo  to 
others;  and  thus  they  exercifed  the  three  great  branch¬ 
es  of  trade,  as  it  i3  commonly  divided  into  importation, 
exportation,  and  tranfportition,  in  full  latitude.  Such 
was  their  fea-trade;  and  for  that  which  they  carried  on 
by  land  in  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Aflyria,  Babylonia, 
Perfia,  Arabia,,  and  even  in  India,  it  was  of  no  lefs 
extent,  and  may  give  ns  an  idea  of  what  this  people 
once  was,  how  rich  and  how  defervedly  their  merchants 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  equal  to  princes.  Their 
country  wa3,  at  that  time,  the  great  warehoufe,  where 
every  thing  that  might  either  adminifter  to  the  necef- 
fities  Or  luxury  of  mankind  was  to  be  found  ;  which 
they  didributed  as  they  judged  would  be  bed  for  their 
own  intereft.  The  purple  of  Tyre,  the  ghfs  of  Sidon, 
and  the  exceeding  fine  linen  made  in  this  country, 
together  with  other  curious  pieces  of  ait  in  metals  and 
wood,  already  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  the 
chief  and  almoft  only  commodities  of  Phosnice  itfeif. 
Indeed  their  teiritory  was  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  they  could  afford  to  export  any  of  their  own 
growth;  it  is  more  likely  that  they  rather  wanted  than 
abounded  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Having  thus  fpoken  in  general  terms  of  their  trade, 

We  (hall  now  touch  upon  their  (hipping  and  fome 
thinga  remarkable  in  their  navigation.  Their  larger 
embarkations  were  of  two  forts;  they  divided  them  in¬ 
to  round  (hips  or  gauli  ;  and  long  (hips,  galley3,  or  tri¬ 
remes.  When  they  drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  gauli 
were  difpofed  at  a  (mall  diftance  from  each  other  in  the 
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wings,  or  in  the  van  and  the  rear  :  their  triremes  were  tti*nic«p. 
contracted  together  in  the  centre.  If,  at  any  time,  tcru'd  ..j 
they  obferved  that  a  (1  ranger  kept  them  company  in 
their  voyage,  or  followed  in  their  track,  they  were  fure 
to  get  rid  of  him  if  they  could,  or  deceive  him  if  pof- 
iible  ;  in  which  policy  they  went  fo  far,  as  to  venture 
the  lofs  of  their  (hips,  and  even  their  lives  ;  fo  jealous 
were  they  of  foreigners,  and  fo  tenacioufly  bent  on 
keeping  the  whole  trade  to  themfelves. .  In  order  to 
difeourage  other  nations  from  engaging  in  commerce, 
they  pra&ifed  piracy,  or  pretended  to  be  at  war  with 
fuch  as  they  met  when  they  thought  themfelves  (irong- 
eft.  This  was  but  a  natural  ftroke  of  policy  in  people 
who  grafped  at  the  whole  commerce  of  the  then  known 
world.  We  mud  not  forget  here  the  famous  fi  (he  ry  of 
Tyre,  which  fo  remarkably  enriched  that  city  in  par¬ 
ticular.  See  Astronomy,  n°  7 .  Ophir,  and  Tyre. 

PHOENICOP TERUS,  or  Flamingo,  in  orni-  pb^ 
thology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  ofccCXCtL 
grallse.  The  beak  is  naked,  teethed,  and  bent  as  if  it 
was  broken  ;  the  noihils  are  linear  ;  the  feet  are  pal- 
mated,  and  four-toed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  ;  viz. 
the  Bahamenfis  of  Catelhy,  a  native  of  Africa  and 
America. 

This  bird  refembles  the  heron  in  fhape,  excepting 
the  bill,  which  is  of  a  very  Angular  form.  It  is  two 
years  old  before  it  arrives  at  its  perfedl  colour;  and 
then  it  is  entirely  red,  excepting  the  quill-feathers, 
which  are  black.  A  full-grown  one  is  of  equal  weight 
with  a  wild  duck  ;  and  when  it  (lands  ere£,  it  is  five 
ftet  high.  The  feet  are  webbed.  The  fleffi  is  deli¬ 
cate  ;  and  mod  refembles  that  of  a  partridge  invade. 

The  tongue,  above  any  other  part,  was  in  the  higheft 
elleem  with  the  luxurious  Romans.  Thefe  birds  make 
their  nefts  on  hillocks  in  (hallow  water;  on  which  they 
fit  with  their  legs  extended  down,  like  a  man  fitting  on 
a  flool.  They  breed  on  the  coafts  of  Cuba  and  the 
Bahama  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  frequent  falt- 
water  only.  By  reafon  of  the  particular  (hape  of  its 
bill,  this  bird,  in  eating,  twills  its  neck  from  fide  to 
fide,  and  makes  the  upper  mandible  touch  the  ground. 

They  are  very  (lupid,  and  will  not  rife  at  the  report  of 
a  gun  ;  nor  is  it  any  warning  to  thofe  who  furvive, 
that  they  fee  others  killed  by  their  fide  ;  fo  that,  by 
keeping  himfelf  out  of  fight,  a  fowler  may  kill  as  many 
as  he  pleafes. 

Thefe  birds  prefer  a  warm  climate.  In  the  old  Latham  V 
continent  they  are  not  often  met  with  beyond  40  de- 
grees  north  or  fouth.  They  are  met  with  everywhere 
on  the  African  coaft  and  adjacent  ifles,  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  and  fometime3  on  the  coafts  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  thofe  of  France  lying  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea  ;  being  at  times  found  at  Marfeilles,  and 
for  fome  way  up  the  Rhone.  In  fome  feafons  they 
frequent  Aleppo  and  the  parts  adjacent.  They  are  feen 
alfo  on  the  Perfian  fide  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  from 
thence  along  the  weftern  coaft  as  far  as  the  Wolga  ; 
tho’  this  is  at  uncertain  times,  and  chiefly  in  confide- 
rable  flocks  coming  from  the  north-eaft,  moftly  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November;  but  fo  foon  as  the  wind  changes 
they  totally  difappear.  They  breed  in  the  Cape  Verd 
ifles,  particularly  in  that  of  Sal.  They  go  for  the  moft 
part  together  in  flocks,  except  in  breeding  time.  Dam- 
pier  fays,  that,  with  two  more  in  company,  he  killed 
J4  at  once,  which  was  effe&ed  by  fecreting  themfelves; 
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phoenicop-  for  they  are  To  very  fhy,  that  they  will  by  no  means  fufFer 
tc  u'’  any  one  to  approach  openly  near  enough  to  (hoot  them. 

,  Kolben  tells  us,  that  they  are  very  numerous  at  the 
Cape  ;  keeping  in  the  day  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  lodging  themfelves  at  night  in  the 
long  grafs  on  the  hills.  They  are  alfo  common  to  va¬ 
rious  places  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  frequent¬ 
ing  the  fame  latitudes  as  in  other  quarters  of  the  world; 
being  found  at  Peru,  Chili,  Cayenne,  and  the  coaft  of 
Brafil,  as  well  ?.s  the  various  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
Sloane  found  them  in  Jamaica  ;  but  particularly  at  the 
Bahama  Ifl  mds  and  at  Cuba,  where  they  breed.  When 
feen  at  a  diftance,  they  appear  as  a  regiment  of  foldiers, 
being  ranged  along-fide  one  another,  on  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  fearching  for  food  ;  which  chiefly  conflfts  of 
fmall  fiih  or  the  eggs  of  them  j  and  of  water-infedts, 
which  they  fearch  after  by  plunging  in  the  bill  and  part 
x>f  the  head,  from  time  to  time  trampling  with  their 
feet  to  muddy  the  water,  that  their  prey  may  be  raifed 
from  the  bottom.  Whilft  they  are  feeding,  one  of 
them  is  Paid  to  ftand  centinel,  and  the  moment  he  founds 
the  alarm  the  whole  flock  takes  wing.  This  bird,  when 
at  reft,  ftands  on  one  leg,  the  other  being  drawn  up 
clofe  to  the  body,  with  the  head  placed  under  the  wing 
on  that  fide  of  the  body  it  ftands  on. 

They  are  fometimes  caught  young,  and  are  brought 
tip  tame  ;  but  are  always  impatient  of  cold  :  and  in  this 
ftate  will  feldom  live  a  great  while,  gradually  lofmg 
their  colour,  flefli,  and  appetite,  and  dying  for  want  of 
that  food  which  in  a  ftate  of  nature  at  large  they  were 
abundantly  fus  plied  with. 

PHOENIX,  in  aftronomy.  See  there,  n9  406. 
Phoenix,  the  Great  Palm ,  or  Date  tree  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  palmse.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  daftylifera,  or  common  date-tree, 
a  native  of  Africa  and  the  eaftern  countries,  where  it 
grows  to  50,  60,  and  100  feet  high.  The  trunk  is 
round,  upright,  and  ftudded  with  protuberances,  which 
are  the  veftiges  of  the  decayed  leaves.  From  the  top 
iflues  forth  a  clufter  of  leaves  or  branches  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  extending  all  round  like  an  umbrella,  and 
bending  a  little  towards  the  eaith.  The  bottom  part 
produces  a  number  of  ftalks  like  thofe  of  the  middle, 
but  feldom  (hooting  fo  high  as  four  or  five  feet.  Thefe 
ftalks,  fays  Adanfon,  diffufe  the  tree  very  confider- 
ably  ;  fo  that,  wherever  it  naturally  grows  in  forefts, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  open  a  pafiage  through  its 
prickly  leaves.  The  date-tree  was  introduced  into  Ja* 
maica  foon  after  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  There  are,  however,  but  few  of  them  in  Ja¬ 
maica  at  this  time.  The  fruit  is  fomewhat  in  the 
fhape  of  an  acoxn.  It  is  compofed  of  a  thin,  light, 
and  glofly  membrane,  fomewhat  pellucid  and  yellow- 
ifh  ;  which  contains  a  fine,  foft,and  pulpy  fruit,  which 
is  firm,  fweet,  and  fomewhat  vinous  to  the  tafte,  cf- 
culent,  and  wholefome  ;  and  within  this  is  inclofed  a 
folid,  tough,  and  hard  kernel,  of  a  pale  grey  colour 
on  the  outftde,  and  finely  marbled  within  like  the  nut¬ 
meg.  For  medicinal  ufe  dates  are  to  be  chofen  large, 
full,  frefh,  yellow  on  the  furface,  doit  and  tender,  not 
too  much  ^wrinkled.  ;  fuch  as  have  a  vinous  tafte,  and 
do  not  rattle  when  fhaken.  ri  hey  are  pioduced  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  never  ripen  perfe&ly  there. 
The  heft  are  brought  from  Tunis;  they  are  alfo  very 
Cine  and  good  in  Egypt  ;.nd  in  many  parts  of  the  eaft* 
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Thofe  of  Spain  and  France  look  well ;  but  are  never  Hia 
perfectly  ripe,  and  very  fubjedl  to  decay.  They  arev“~~> 
preferved  three  different  ways;  fome  preffed  and  dry  ; 
others  prefled  more  moderately,  and  again  moiftened 
with  their  own  juice  ;  and  others  not  prefled  at  all, 
but  moiftened  with  the  juice  of  other  dates,  as  they 
are  packed  up,  which  is  done  in  bafkets  or  (kins. 
Thofe  preferved  in  this  laft  way  are  much  the  beft. 
Dates  have  always  been  efteemed  moderately  ftrength*- 
ening  and  aftringent. 

Though  the  date-tree  grows  everywhere  indiferimi- 
nately  on  the  northern  coafts  of  Africa,  it  is  not  cul¬ 
tivated  with  care,  except  beyond  Mount  Atlas  ;  be- 
Caufe  the  heat  is  not  fufficiently  powerful  along  the 
Coafts  to  bring  the  fruits  to  proper  maturity.  We  (hall 
here  extradl  fome  obfervations  from  Mr  Des  Fontaines 
refpe&ing  the  manner  of  cultivating  it  in  Barbary, 
and  on  the  different  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  All 
that  part  of  the  Zaara  which  is  near  Mount  Atlas* 
and  the  only  part  of  this  vaft  defert  which  is  inhabit 
ted,  produces  very  little  corn  ;  the  foil  being  fandy, 
and  burnt  up  by  the  fun,  is  almoft  entirely  unfit  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  it3  only  produ&ions  of  that 
kind  being  a  little  barley,  maize,  and  forgo.  The 
date-tree,  however,  fupplies  the  deficiency  of  corn  to 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  and  fumiflies  them 
with  almoft  the  whole  of  their  fubfiftenee.  They  have 
flocks  of  (beep ;  but  as  they  are  not  numerous,  they 
pieferve  them  for  the  fake  of  their  wool ;  befides,  the 
flefli  of  thefe  animals  is  very  unwhoiefome  food  in 
countries  that  are  exceffively  warm  ;  and  thefe  people, 
though  ignorant,  have  probably  been  enabled  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  know  that  it  was  falutary  for  them  to 
abftain  from  it.  The  date  trees  are  planted  without 
any  order,  at  the  diftance  of  12  feet  one  from  the 
other,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivulets  and  dreams 
which  iffue  from  the  fand.  Forefts  of  them  may  be 
feen  here  and  there,  fome  of  which  are  fcveral  leagues 
in  circumference.  The  extent  of  thefe  plantations  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  pro* 
cured  to  water  them ;  for  they  require  much  moifture. 

All  thefe  forefts  are  intermixed  with  orange,  almond, 
and  pomegranate  trees,  and  with  vines  which  twill 
round  the  trunks  of  the  date  trees;  and  the  heat  is 
ftrong  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit,  though  they  are  ne¬ 
ver  expofed  to  the  fun. 

Along  the  rivulets  and  dreams,  dykes  are  cre&ed 
to  flop  the  courfc  of  their  water3,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  diftributed  amongft  the  date  trees  by  means 
fmall  canals.  The  number  of  canals  is  fixed  for  each 
individual  ;  and  111  feverul  cantons,  to  have  a  right  to 
them,  the  proprietors  are  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  fum 
proportionable  to  the  number  and  extent  of  then  plan¬ 
tations.  Care  is  taken  to  till  the  earth  well,  and  to 
raife  a  circular  border  around  the  root  of  each  tree* 
that  the  water  may  remain  longer  and  in  larger  quan¬ 
tity.  The  date  trees  are  watered  ia  every  feafon,  but 
more  particularly  during  the  great  heats  of  Hummer.  . 

It  is  generally  in  winter  that  new  plantations  of  this 
tree  are  formed.  For  this  purpofe  thofe  who  culti¬ 
vate  them  take  (hoots  of  thofe  which  produce  the  bell 
dates,  and  plant  them  at  a  fmall  diftance  one  from  the 
other.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  thefe  (hoot*, 
if  they  have  been  properly  taken  care  of,  begin  to  beaf 
fruit ;  but  this  fruit  i-s  as  yet  dry,  without  fweetnefs, 
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Phanix.  and  even  without  kernels ;  they  never  reach  the  high- 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  fufceptible 
till  they  are  about  15  or  20  years  old. 
v  Thefe  plants  are  however  produced  from  the  feeds 
taken  out  of  the  fruit,  provided  they  are  frefh.  They 
ihould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and 
pljungcd  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
which  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of 
heat,  and  the  earth  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  to  a  proper  fize,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
the  fame  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
again,  obfervfng  to  refrefh  them  with  water,  as  alfo 
to  let  them  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  Du¬ 
ring  the  fnmmer-time  they  fhould  remain  in  the  fame 
hot  bed  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  they  fhould 
have  a  great  fhare  of  air  to  harden  them  againfl  the 
approach  of  winter ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  forced, 
they  will  be  fo  tender  as  not  to  be  preferved  through 
the  winter  without  much  difficulty,  efpecially  if  you 
have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  bark-ftove  to  keep  them 
rn.  The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed, 
muft  be  compoftd  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  half 
of  light  frefh  earth  taken  from  a  pafture-ground,  the 
other  half  fea-fand  and  rotten  dung  or  tanners  bark 
in  equal  proportion  ;  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  mixed, 
and  laid  in  a  heap  three  or  four  months  at  lead  before 
-it  is  ufed,  but  fhould  be  often  turned  over  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds,  and  to  fweeten  the  earth. 

The  trees,  however,  which  fpring  from  feed  never 
produce  fo  good  dates  as  thefe  that  are  raifed  from 
ffioota ;  they  being  always  poor  and  ill  tafted.  It  is 
undoubtedly  by  force  of  cultivation,  and  after  feveral 
generations,  that  they  acquire  a  good  quality. 

The  date  trees  which  have  been  originally  fown, 
grow  rapidly,  and  we  have  been  affiired  that  they  bear 
fruit  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Care  is  taken  to  cut 
the  inferior  branches  of  the  date  tree  in  proportion 
as  they  rife  ;  and  a  piece  of  the  root  is  always  left  of 
fome  inches  in  length,  which  affords  the  eafy  means 
of  climbing  to  the  fummit.  Thefe  trees  live  a  long 
time,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Arabs;  and  in 
order  to  prove  it,  they  fay  that  when  they  have  attain¬ 
ed  to  their  full  growth,  no  change  is  obferved  in  them 
for  the  fpace  of  three  generations. 

The  number  of  females  which  are  cultivated  ii 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  males,  becaufe  they  are 
much  more  profitable.  The  fexual  organs  of  the  date 
tree  grow,  as  is  well  known;  upon  different  ftalks,  and 
thefe  trees  flower  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  at 
which  time  the  Arabs  cut  the  male  branches  to  im¬ 


pregnate  the  female.  For  this  purpofe,  they  make  rheemx, 

an  incifion  in  the  trunk  of  each  branch  which  they  - v— J 

wiffi  to  produce  fruit,  and  place  in  it  a  ftalk  of  male 
flowers ;  without  this  precaution  the  date  tree  would 
produce  only  abortive  fiuit  (a).  In  fome  cantons  the 
male  branches  are  only  fhaken  over  the  female.  The 
practice  of  impregnating  the  date  tree  in  this  manner 
is  very  ancient.  Pliny  defer ibes  it  very  accurately  in 
that  part  of  his  work  where  he  treats  of  the  palm 
tree.  , 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  date  tree  which  is 
not  ufeful.  The  wood,  though  of  a  fpongy  texture, 
lafts  fuch  a  number  of  years,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  fay  it  is  incorruptible.  They  emplpy 
it  for  making  beams  and  inftruments  of  hufbandry  ; 
it  burns  flowly,  but  the  coals  which  refult  from  ita 
combuflion  are  very  itrong,  and  produce  a  great  heat. 

The  Arabs  ftrip  the  bark  and  fibrous  parts  from 
the  young  date  trees,  and  eat  the  fubflance,  which 
is  in  the  centre;  it  is  very  nourifhing,  and  has  a 
fweet  tafte  :  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  mar¬ 
row  of  the  date  tree.  They  eat  alfo  the  leaves,  when 
they  are  young  and  tender,  with  lemon  juice;  the  old 
ones  are  laid  out  to  dry,  and  are  employed  for  making 
mats  and  other  works  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are 
much  ufed,  and  with  which  they  carry  on  a  confi- 
derable  trade  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

From  the  fides  of  the  flumps  of  the  branches  which 
hare  been  left  arife  a  great  number  of  delicate  fila¬ 
ments,  of  which  they  make  ropes,  and  which  might 
ferve  to  fabricate  cloth. 

Of  the  frefh  dates  and  fugar,  fays  HafTelquift,  the 
Egyptians  make  a  conferve,  which  has  a  very  plea- 
fant  tafte.  In  Egypt  they  ufe  the  leaves  as  fly-flaps,  for 
driving  away  the  numerous  infe&s  which  prove  fo 
troublefome  in  hot  countries.  The  hard  boughs  are 
ufed  for  fences  and  other  purpofes  of  hufbandiy ;  the 
principal  Item  for  building.  The  fruit,  before  it  is 
ripe,  is  fomewhat  aftringent ;  but  when  thoroughly 
mature,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  fig.  The  Senegal 
dates  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  Egypt,  but  much  thick¬ 
er  in  the  pulp,  which  is  faid  to  have  a  fugary  agree¬ 
able  tafte,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  belt  dates  of  the  Le¬ 
vant. 

A  white  liquor,  known  by  the  name  of  milk,  is 
drawn  alfo  from  the  date  tree.  To  obtain  it,  all  the 
branches  are  cut  from  the  fummit  of  one  of  thefe  trees, 
and  after  feveral  incifions  have  been  made  in  it,  they 
are  covered  with  leaves,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the 
fun  may  not  dry  it. 

The  fap  drops  down  into  a  veffe!  placed  to  receive 
it,  at  the  bottom  of  a  circular  groove,  made  below 

the 


“  A  felale  aii T  d-L,nnTUS’a  h,8JDlffertatl0n  the  Sexes  of  Plants,  fpeaking  of  the  date  tree,  fays, 
people  Uk.W  ratebt  T8  Pr  m  flofefedL "“any  >’eais  at  Berlin  without  producing  any  feeds  ;  but  the  Berlin 
fo  them  b^fhe  nn,l  lrhe.bl°ffomi  the  male.  ,ree’  wh!ch  was  ‘hen  flowering  at  Leipfic,  fent 

tion  beintr  nlanfpl''  cy  obtained  fruit  by  thefe  means;  ind  fome  dates,  the  offspring  of  this  impregna- 
merly  told  us  hnw  ^  ^a!^en>  *Prung  UP>  an(^  to  thi*3  day  continue  to  grow  vigoroufly.  Kcempfer  for- 
andale;L;rueL^  yf  *  T  ^  the  °rientaI  Pe&Ple>  who  “"upon  the  produce  of  p  dm- tree,, 
it  is  the  pradice  of  h°  P  "i”*  Pome.ma*e  trees  among  the  females,  if  they  hoped  for  any  fruit:  hence 

laminrnL  Vfflialheir  n  "  ,make  T*  “  ^  Part  of  ?he  'y°rld  to  cut  down  all  the  male  palms,  that  a 

they  dread  an  invnfion  that^?6,0™  5  ^°.met,mes  even  inhabitants  themfdves  deftroy  the  male  uces  whea 
y  arcau  a  a  uvalioo,  that  them  enemies  may  find  no  fuftenance  in  the  country.” 
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Phcenix.  the  incifioft*.  The  milk  of  the  date  tree  has  a  fweet 
and  agr  table  tafte  when  it  is  new  ;  it  is  very  refrefh- 
ing,  and  it  is  even  given  to  Tick  people  to  drink,  but 
it  generally  turns  four  at  the  end  of  24  hours.  Old 
trees  are  chofen  for  this  operation,  becaufe  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  branches,  and  the  large  quantity  of  fap 
which  flows  from  them,  greatly  exhauft  them,  and  of¬ 
ten  caufe  them  to  decay. 

The  male  flowers  of  the  date  tree  are  alfo  ufeful. 
They  are  eaten  when  ftill  tender,  mixed  up  with  a 
little  lemon  juice.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  very  pro¬ 
vocative  :  the  odour  which  they  exhale  is  probably 
the  caufe  of  this  property  being  aferibed  to  them. 

Thefe  date  trees  are  very  lucrative  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  defert.  Some  of  them  produce  20  bunch¬ 
es  of  dates  ;  but  care  is  always  taken  to  lop  off  a  part 
of  them,  that  thofe  which  remain  may  become  larger; 

.  10  or  12  bunches  only  are  left  on  the  raoft  vigorous 
trees. 

It  is  reckoned  that  a  good  tree  produces,  one  year 
with  another,  about  the  value  of  no  or  1 2  ihillings 
to  the  proprietor.  A  pretty  confiderable  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  dates  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country, 
and  large  quantities  of  them  are  exported  to  France 
and  Italy.  The  crop  is  gathered  towards  the  end  of 
November.  When  the  bunches  are  taken  from  the 
tree,  they  are  hung  up  in  fome  very  dry  place  where 
they  may  be  fheltered  and  fecure  from  infers. 

Dates  afford  wholefome  nourifhment,  and  have  a 
very  agreeable  tafte  when  they  are  frefh.  The  Arabs 
eat  them  without  feafoning.  They  dry  and  harden 


them  in  the  fun,  to  reduce  them  to  a  kind  of  meal, 
which  they  lay  up  in  ftore  to  fupply  themfelves  with 
food  during  the  long  journeys  which  they  often  under¬ 
take  acrofs  their  defeits.  This  firr.ple  food  is  fufficient 
to  nourifh  them  for  a  long  time. — The  inhabitants  of 
the  Zaara  procure  alfo  from  their  dates  a  kind  of  ho¬ 
ney  which  is  exceedingly  fweet.  For  this  parpofe  they 
choofe  thofe  which  have  the  fofteft  pulp  ;  and  having 
put  them  into  a  large  jar  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
they  fqueeze  them  by  placing  over  them  a  wreight  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds. — The  moft  fluid  part  of  the  fub- 
Ilance,  which  drops  through  the  hole,  is  what  they 
call  the  honey  of  the  date. 

Even  the  ftones,  though  very  hard,  are  not  thrown 
away.  They  give  them  to  their  camels  and  flieep  as 
food,  after  they  have  bruifed  them  or  laid  them  to 
foften  in  we  ter. 

The  date,  as  well  as  other  trees  which  are  cultiva¬ 
ted,  exhibits  great  variety  in  its  fruit,  with  refpedt  to 
ihape,  iizc,  quality,  and  even  colour.  There  are  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  at  leafl  twenty  different  kinds.  Date3 
are  very  liable  to  be  pierced  by  worms,  and  they  foon 
corrupt  in  moift  or  rainy  weather. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  may  eaflly  be  perceived, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  tree  whatever  ufed  for  fo 
many  and  fo  valuable  purpofes  as  the  date  tree. 

Phoenix,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  famous  in  anti¬ 
quity,  but  generally  looked  upon  by  the  moderns  as 
fabulous.  The  ancients  fpeak  of  this  bird  as  Angle, 
or  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ;  they  deferibe  it  as  of  the 
iize  of  an  eagle ;  its  head  finely  crefted  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  plumage,  its  neck  covered  with  feathers  of  a  gold 
colour,  and  the  reft  of  its  body  purple,  only  the  tail 
’white,  and  the  eyes  fparkling  like  liars;  they  hold, 
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that  it  lives  500  or  600  years  in  the  wildernefs;  that  Phoenix, 
when  thus  advanced  in  age,  it  builds  itfelf  a  pile  of  w”’v 
fweet  wood  and  aromatic  gums,  and  fires  it  with  the 
wafting  of  its  wings,  and  thus  burns  itfelf  ;  and  that 
from  its  afhes  arifes  a  worm,  which  in  time  grows  up 
to  be  a  phcenix.  Hence  the  Phoenicians  gave  the- 
name  of  phoenix  to  the  palm-tree  ;  becaufe  when  burnt 
down  to  the  root  it  rifes  again  fairer  than  ever. 

In  the  fixth  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  fe£L 
28.  it  is  obferved  that,  in  the  year  of  Rome  787,  the 
phoenix  revifited  Egypt ;  which  occafioned  among  the 
learned  much  fpeculation.  This  being  is  facred  to  the 
fun.  Of  its  longevity  the  accounts  are  various.  The 
common  perfualion  is,  as  we  have  mentioned  above, 
that  it  lives  500  years  ;  though  by  fome  the  date  is 
extended  to  1461.  The  feveral  eras  when  the  phoe¬ 
nix  has  been  feen  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The  firft, 
we  are  told,  was  in  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  ;  the  fecond 
in  that  of  Amafis  ;  and,  in  the  period  when  Ptolemy 
the  third  of  the  Macedonian  race  was  feated  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  another  phoenix  dire&ed  its  flight 
towards  Heliopolis.  When  to  thefe  circumftances 
are  added  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  phcenix,  and 
the  tale  that  it  makes  frequent  excurfions  with  a  load 
on  its  back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made  the  ex¬ 
periment  through  a  long  tradl  of  air,  it  gains  fufficient 
confidence  in  its  own  vigour,  it  takes  up  the  body  of- 
its  father  and  flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  fun  to  be 
there  confumed  ;  it  cannot  hut  appear  probable,  that 
the  learned  of  Egypt  had  enveloped  under  this  alle¬ 
gory  the  philofophy  of  comets. 

Phoenix,  fon  of  Amyntor  king  of  Argos  by  Cleo- 
bule  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  to  young  Achilles. 

His  father  having  proved  faithlefs  to  his  wife,  through 
fondnefs  for  a  concubine  called  Clytia ,  Cleobule,  who 
was  jealous  of  him,  perfuaded  her  fon  Phoenix  to  in-, 
gratiate  himfelf  with  his  father’s  miftrefs.  Phcenix 
eaflly  fucceeded  ;  but  Amyntor  difeovering  his  in¬ 
trigues,  he  drew  a  curfc  upon  him,  and  the  fon  was 
foon  after  deprived  of  his  fight  by  divine  vengeance. 

Some  fay  that  Amyntor  himfelf  put  out  his  fonVeyes, 
which  fo  cruelly  provoked  him  that  he  meditated  the 
death  of  his  father.  Reafon  and  piety,  however,  - 
prevailed  over  paflion;  and  that  he  might  not  become 
a  parricide,  Phcenix  fled  from  Argos  to  the  court  of 
Peleus  king  of  Phthia.  Here  he  was  treated  with 
tendernefs ;  Peleus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  who  refto- 
red  him  to  his  eye-fight;  foon  after  which  he  was  made 
preceptor  to  Achilles,  his  benefa&or’s  fon.  He  was. 
alfo  prefented  with  the  government  of  many  cities,  an  f 
made  king  of  the  Dolopes.  He  went  with  his  pupil 
to  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  Achilles  was  ever  grateful  for 
the  inftrudtion3  and  precepts  which  he  had  received  - 
from  him.  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Phoenix,  with 
others,  was  commiffioned  by  the  Greeks  to  return  in  * 
to  Greece,  to  bring  to  the  wat  young  Pyrrhus.  This 
comroiffion  he  fuccefsfully  performed  ;  and  after  the 
fall  of  Trov,  he  returned  with  Pyrrhus,  and  died  in 
Thrace.  He  was  buried,  according  to  Strabo,  near 
Trachinia,  where  a  fmall  river  in  the  neighbouihood 
received  the  name  of  Phcenix.  There  was  another  Phce¬ 
nix,  ^foa  of  Agenor,  by  a  nymph  who  was  called 
lephafay  according  to  Apollodorus  and  Mofchus,  ort 
according  to  others,  Epimedufa .  P  earned  a,  or  Slgriope* 

He  was,  like  hi*  brother  Cadmus,  and  Ciiix,  lent  by 
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Ilia  father  in  purfuit  of  his  filter  Europa,  whom  Ju¬ 
piter  had  carried  away  under  the  form  of  a  bull;  and 
when  his  inquiries  proved  unfaccefsful,  he  fettled  in  a 
country,  which,  according;  to  fome,  was  from  him  call* 
ed  Phoenicia .  From  him,  as  fome  fuppofe,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  called  Pccni. 

PHOLAS,  a  genus  of  infe£t8,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  (Kell  is  double-valved 
and  divaricated  ;  the  cardo  is  turned  backwards,  and 
connected  by  a  cartilage.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  di- 
ftingnilhcd  by  the  figure  of  their  fhells. 

The  word  pholas  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
fignifies  fomething  which  lies  hid.  This  name  they  de¬ 
rive  from  their  property  of  making  themfelves,holes  in 
the  earth,  fand,  wood,  or  Hone,  and  living  in  them. 
The  means  of  their  getting  there,  however,  are  as  yet 
entirely  unknown.  All  that  we  can  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  is,  that  they  mult  have  penetrated  thefe  fub* 
fiances  when  very  fmali ;  becaufe  the  entrance  of  the 
hole  in  which  the  pholas  lodges  is  always  much  lefs  than 
the  inner  pm  of  it,  and  indeed  than  the  ihell  of  the 
pholas  itfelf.  Hence  fome  have  fuppofed  that  they  were 
hatched  in  holes  accidentally  formed  in  ftones,  and 
that  they  naturally  grew  of  fuch  a  lhape  as  was  nc- 
cdTary  to  fill  the  cavity. 

The  holes  in  which  the  pholades  lodge  are  ufually 
twice  as  deep,  at  kaft,  as  the  fhells  thcmfelves  are  long ; 
the  figure  of  the  holes  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  they  are  terminated  at  the  bottom  by  a 
rounded  cavity,  and  their  pofition  is  ufually  fomewhat 
oblique  to  the  horizon.  The  openings  of  thefe  holes 
are  what  betray  the  pholas  being  in  the  Hone  ;  but 
they  are  always  very  fmali  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  fifh.  There  feems  to  be  no  progreffive  motion 
of  any  animal  in  nature  fo  flow  as  tint  of  the  pholas; 
it  is  immerfed  in  the  hole,  and  has  no  movement  ex¬ 
cept  a  fmali  one  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and 
this  is  only  proportioned  to  the  growth  of  the  animal. 
Its  work  is  very  difficult  in  its  motion  ;  but  it  has 
great  time  to  perform  it  in,  as  it  only  moves  downward, 
finking  itfelf  deeper  in  the  (tone  as  it  increafes  itfelf  in 
bulk.  That  part  by  means  of  which  it  performs  this, 
is  a  fleffiy  fubftance  placed  near  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  Ihell ;  it  is  of  the  lhape  of  a  lozenge,  and  is  con- 
fidcrahly  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal; 
and  though  it  be  of  a  foft  fubftance,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  fo  long  a  time  it  is  able,  by  con- 
ftant  wotk,  to  burrow  into  a  hard  ftone.  The  manner 
of  their  performing  this  may  fee  feen  by  taking  one  of 
them  out  of  the  ftone,  and  placing  it  upon  fome  foft 
day  ;  for  they  will  immediately  get  to  work  in  bend¬ 
ing  and  extending  that  part  allotted  to  dig  for  them, 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  will  bury  thcmfelves  in  the 
mud  in  as  large  a  hole  as  they  had  taken  many  years 
to  make  in  the  ftone.  They  find  little  refiftance  in  fo 
foft  a  fubftance  ;  and  the  neceffity  of  their  hiding  them- 
felves  evidently  makes  them  haften  their  work.  The 
animal  is  lodged  in  the  lower  half  of  the  hole  in  the 
ftone,  and  the  upper  half  is  filled  up  by  a  pipe  of  a 
fkfay  fubftance  and  conic  figure,  truncated  at  the  end: 
this  they  ufually  extend  to  the  orifice  of  the  hole,  and 
place  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ftone;  but  they 
leldom  extend  it  any  farther  than  this.  The  pipe, 
though  it  appears  fingle,  is  in  reality  compofed  of  two 
pipes,  or  at  kaft  it  is  compofed  of  two  parts  feparated 


by  a  membrane.  The  ufe  of  this  pipe  or  probofeis  is  Pholai. 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  probofeis  of  other  ffiell-filh,  — — ^ 
to  take  in  fea-water  into  their  bodies,  and  afterwards 
to  throw  it  out  again.  In  the  middle  of  their  bodie3 
they  have  a  fmali  green  veflei,  the  ufe  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  difcovered.  This,  when  plunged  in  fpi- 
rit'Ofiwine,  becomes  of  a  purple  colour  :  but  its  co¬ 
lour  on  linen  will  not  become  purple  in  the  fun  like 
that  of  the  murex  ;  and  even  if  it  would,  its  quantity* 
is  too  fmali  to  make  it  worth  preferving. 

The  pholas  is  remarkable  for  its  luminous  quality. 

That  this  filh  is  luminous  was  noticed  by  Pliny,  who 
obfervesthat  it  Ihines  in  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  who 
eats  it  ;  and  if  it  touch  his  hands  or  clothes,  it  makes 
them  luminous.  He  alfo  fays  that  the  light  depends 
upon  its  moifture.  The  light  of  this  filh  ha3  furnilhed 
matter  for  various  obfervations  and  experiments  to  M. 
Reaumur  and  the  Bolognian  academician#,  efpecially 
Beccarius,  who  took  fo  much  pains  with  the  fubje&of 
phofphoreal  light. 

M.  Reaumur  obferves,  that  whereas  other  fifties  give 
light  when  they  tend  to  putrefcence,  this  is  more  lu¬ 
minous  in  proportion  to  its  being  frelh  ;  that  when 
they  are  dried,  their  light  will  revive  if  they  be  moift- 
ened  either  with  frelh  or  fait  water,  hut  that  brandy 
immediately  extinguilhes  it.  He  endeavoured  to  make 
this  light  permanent,  but  none  of  his  fchemes  fuc- 
ceeded. 

The  attention  of  the  Bolognian  acamedicians  was 
engaged  to  this  fubjedt  by  M.  F.  Marfilius  in  1724, 
who  brought  a  number  ot  thefe  fifties,  and  the  ftones 
in  which  they  were  inclofed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpofe 
for  their  examination. 

Beccariu8  obfei  ved,  that  though  this  fifh  ceafed  to 
ftiine  when  it  became  putrid,  yet  that  in  its  molt  pu¬ 
trid  ftate  it  would  Ihine,  and  make  the  water  in  which 
it  was  immerfed  luminous  when  it  was  agitated.  Ga- 
leatius  and  Montius  found  that  wine  or  vinegar  ex- 
tinguifhed  this  light ;  that  in  common  oil  it  continued 
fome  days,  but  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  or  urine 
hardly  a  minute. 

In  order  to  obferve  in  what  manner  this  light  was 
affe&ed  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  ufe  of 
a  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  and  found  that  water  ren¬ 
dered  luminous  by  thefe  fillies  increafed  in  light  till 
the  heat  arrived  to  450,  but  that  it  then  became  fud- 
denly  extin&,  and  could  not  be  revived  again. 

In  the  experiments  of  Beccarius,  a  folution  of  fea- 
falt  increafed  the  light  of  the  luminous  water ;  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  nitre  did  not  increafe  it  quite  fo  much.  Sal 
ammoniac  diminilhed  it  a  little,  oil  of  tartar  per  deli- 
quium  nearly  extinguilhed  it,  and  the  acids  entirely. 

This  water  poured  upon  frelh  calcined  gypfum,  rock 
cryftal,  cerufe,  or  fugar,  became  more  luminous.  He 
alfo  tried  the  effe&s  of  it  when  poured  upon  various 
other  fubftances,  but  there  was  nothing  very  remark¬ 
able  in  them.  Afterwards,  ufiug  luminous  milk,  he 
found  that  oil  of  vitriol  extinguilhed  the  light,  but  that 
of  tartar  increafed  it. 

This  gentleman  had  the  curiofity  to  try  how  diffe¬ 
rently  coloured  fubftances  were  affe&ed  by  this  kind4 
of  light  ;  and  having,  for  this  purpofe,  dipped  feve- 
ral  ribbons  in  it,  the  white  came  out  the  brighteft, 
next  to  this  was  the  yellow,  and  then  the  green  ;  the 
other  colours  could  hardly  be  perceived.  It  was  not, 
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however,  sny  particular  colour,  but  only  light,  that 
pho^ys.  wa3  perceived  in  thiR  cafe.  He  then  dipped  boards 
v  ~  painted  with  the  different  colours,  and  alfo  glafs  tubes 
filled  with  fubftances  of  different  colours,  in  water  ren¬ 
dered  luminous  by  the  fifties.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the 
red  was  hardly  vifible,  the  yellow  was  the  brighteft, 
and  the  violet  the  dulleff.  But  on  the  boards,  the 
blue  was  nearly  equal  to  the  yellow,  and  the  green  more 
languid  ;  whereas  in  the  glaffes,  the  blue  was  inferior 
to  the  green. 

Of  all  the  liquors  to  which  he  put  the  pholades,  milk 
was  rendered  the  moft  luminous.  A  fingle  pholas 
made  feven  ounces  of  milk  fo  luminous,  that  the  faces 
of  perfons  might  be  diftmguifhed  by  it,  and  it  looked 
as  if  it  was  tranfparent. 

Air  appeared  to  be  neceffary  to  this  light;  for  when 
Beccarius  put  the  luminous  milk  into  glafs  tubes,  no 
agitation  would  make  it  fhinc  unlefs  bubbles  of  air 
were  mixed  with  it.  Alfo  Montius  and  Oalcatius 
found,  that,  in  an  exhauffed  receiver,  the  pholas  loft 
its  light,  but  the  water  was  fometimes  made  more  lu¬ 
minous.;  which  they  aferibed  to  the  rifing  of  bubbles 
of  air  through  it. 

Beccar-us,  as  well  as  Reaumur,  had  many  fchemes 
to  render  the  light  of  thefe  pholades  permanent.  ?or 
this  purpofe  he  kneaded  the  juice  into  a  kind  of  pifte 
with  flour,  and  found  that  it  would  give  light  when  it 
was  immerfed  in  warm  water;  but  it  anfwered  beft  to 
preferve  the  .fifti  in  honey.  In  any  other  method  of 
prefervation,  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  would 
not  continue  longer  than  fix  months,  but  in  honey  it 
had  lafted  above  a  year  ;  an  1  then  it  would,  when 
plunged  in  warm  water,  give  as  much  light  as  ever  it 
had  done.  See  Barbut’s  Genera  Verminum ,  p.  14.  &c. 

PHOLEYS,  or  Foulies,  are  a  people  of  Africa, 
of  very  peculiar  manners.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Pholey,  from  whence  they  de¬ 
rive  their  name,  is  divided  from  that  of  Jaloft  by  a 
lake  called  in  the  language  of  the  Mundingoes  Ca - 
yor  ;  and  that  it  ftretches  from  eaft  to  weft  about 


that,  though  it  extends  a  great  way 
in  that  direftion  are  not  exaftly  af- 
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180  miles;  but 
fouth,  its  limits 
certained. 

Mr  Moore,  however,  gives  a  very  different  account, 
and  fays,  that  the  Pholeys  live  in  clans,  build  towns, 
and  are  in  every  kingdom  and-  country  on  each  fide 
the  river  ;  yet  are  not  fubjeft  to  any  of  the  kings  of 
the  country,  though  they  live  in  their  territories  ;  for 
if  they  are  ufed  ill  in  one  nation,  they  break  up  their 
towns,  awd  remove  to  another.  They  have  chiefs  of 
their  own,  who  rule  with  fuch  moderation,  that  every 

of  government  feems  rather  an  aft  of  the  people 
than  of  one  man.  This  form  of  government  is  eafily 
admiuiftertd,  becaufe  the  people  are  of  a  good  and 
quiet  difpofition,  and  fo  well  inftrufted  in  what  is  juft 
and  right,  that  a  man  who  does  ill  expofes  himfelf  to 
univerfal  contempt. 

The  natives  of  all  thefe  countries,  not  feeing  avari¬ 
cious  of  land,  defire  no  more  than  they  can  ufe  ;  and 
as  they  do  not  plough  with  horfes  or  other  cattle,  they 
can  ufe  but  very  little  ;  and  hence  the  kings  willingly 
allow  the  Pholeys  to  live  in  their  dominions,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  earth. 

The  Pholeys  have  in  general  a  tawney  complexion, 
though  many  cf  them  are  of  as  deep  a  black  as  the 
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Mundingoes ;  and  it  is  fappofed  that  their  alliances  Phofeys. 
with  the  Moors  have  given  them  the  mixed  colour  be- v— nr*6* 
tween  the  true  olive  tnd  the  black.  They  are  rather 
of  a  low  flature.  but  have  a  genteel  and  eafy  fhape, 
with  an  air  peculiarly  delicate  and  agreeable. 

Though  they  are  flrangers  in  the  country,  they  are 
the  greateft  planters  in  it.  They  are  extremely  indu- 
ftrious  and  frugal,  and  raife  much  more  corn  and  cot¬ 
ton  than  they  confume,  which  they  fell  at  reafonable 
rates  ;  and  are  fo  remarkable  for  their  hofpitality,  that 
the  natives  efteem  it  a  blefiing  to  have  a  Pholey  town 
in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  their  behaviour  has  gain¬ 
ed  them  fuch  reputation,  that  it  is  efteemed  infamous 
for  any  one  to  treat  them  in  an  unhofpitable  manner. 

Their  humanity  extends  to  all,  but  they  are  doubly 
kind  to  people  of  their  race  ;  and  if  they  know  ©f  any 
one  of  their  holy  being  made  a  flave,  they  will  rea¬ 
dily  redeem  him.  As  they  have  plenty  of  food,  they 
never  fuffer  any  of  their  own  people  to  want ;  but  Tup- 
port  the  old,  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  equally  with  the 
others. 

Thefe  people  are  feldom  angry;  and  Mr  Moore  ob- 
ferves  that  he  never  heard  them  abufe  each  other  ;  yeti 
this  mildnefs  is  far  from  proceeding  from  want  of  cou¬ 
rage,  they  being  as  brave  as  any  people  of  Africa,  and 
very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  which  arc  javelins, 
cutlaffes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  upon  occafion  guns. 

They  ufiially  fettle  near  fome  Mundingo  town,  there 
being  fcarce  any  of  note  up  the  river  that  has  not  a 
Pholey  town  near  it.  Moft  of  them  fpeak  Arabic, 
which  is  taught  in  their  fchools ;  and  they  are  &ble  to 
read  the  Koran  in  that  language,  though  they  have  a 
vulgar  tongue  called  Pholey .  They  are  ftrift  Maho¬ 
metans,  and  fcarce  any  of  them  will  drink  brandy,  or 
any  thing  ftronger  than  fugar  and  water. 

They  are  fo  fkilful  in  the  management  of  cattle, 
that  the  Mundingoes  leave  theirs  to  their  care.  The 
whole  herd  belonging  to  a  town  feed  all  day  in  tho 
favannahs,  and  after  the  crop  is  off,  in  the  rice- 
grounds.  They  have  a  place  without  each  town  for 
their  cattle,  furrounded  by  a  circular  hedge,  and  with¬ 
in  this  enclofure  they  raife  a  ftage  about  eight  feet, 
high,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  covered  with  a 
thatched  roof ;  all  the  Tides  are  open,  and  they  afeend 
to  it  by  a  ladder.  Round  this  ftage  they  fix  a  num¬ 
ber  of  flakes,  and  when  the  cattle  are  brought  up  at 
night,  each  beaft  is  tied  to  a  feparate  flake  with  a  ftrong 
rope  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  The  cows  are  then 
milked,  and  four  or  five  men  flay  upon  the  ftage  all 
night  with  their  arms  to  guard  them  from  the  lions, 
tygers,  and  other  wild  beafta.  Their  houfes  are  built 
in  a  very  regular  manner,  they  being  round  flruftures, 
placed  in  rows  at  a  difHnce  from  each  other  to  avoid 
fire,  and  each  of  them  has  a  thatched  roof  fomewhat 
refcmbling  a  high-crowned  hat. 

They  are  alfo  great  huntfmen,  and  not  only  kill 
lions,  tygers,  and  other  wild  beafls,  but  frequently  go 
20  or  30  in  a  company  to  hunt  elephants;  whofe  teeth, 
they  fell,  and  whofe  flefh  they  fmoke-dry  and  eat,? 
keeping  it  for  feveral  months  together.  As  the  ele¬ 
phants  here  geneially  go  in  droves  of  100  or  200,  they 
do  great  mifehief  by  pulling  up  the  trees  by  the  roots, 
and  trampling  down  the  corn  ;  to  prevent  which,  when> 
the  natives  have  any  fufpicion  of  their  coming,  they 
make  fires  round  their  corn  to  keep  them  out. 
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They  arc  ahnoft  the  only  people  who  make  butter, 
Phormlum  ari^  ^  cat^c  zt  f°me  diftance  up  the  river.  They 
are  very  particular  in  their  drefs,  and  never  wear  any 
other  clothes  but  long  robes  of  white  cotton,  which 
they  make  themfelves.  They  are  always  very  clean, 
efpecially  the  women,  who  keep  their  houfes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  neat.  They  are,  however,  in  fome  parti¬ 
culars  very  fuperftitious  ;  for  if  they  chance  to  know 
that  any  perfon  who  buys  milk  of  them  boils  it,  they 
will  from  thenceforth  on  no  confideration  fell  that  per¬ 
fon  any  more,  from  their  imagining  that  boiling  the 
milk  makes  the  cows  dry. 

PHOLIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the  name  of  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  foflils  of  the  clafs  of  gypfums  or  plafter-ftones. 
Its  diftinguifhlng  chara&ers  are,  that  the  bodies  of  it 
are  tolerably  hard,  compofed  of  particles  fomewhat 
bioad,  and  of  a  bright  cryftalline  luftre.  The  name 
is  dcuved  from  <po\te9  a  Jcale  or  fmall flakey  becaufe  they 
are  compofed  of  particles  of  that  form. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  very  valuable,  and 
pethaps  the  moll  fo  of  all  the  gypfums,  becaufe  they 
burn  to  the  belt  and  fineft  plafler,  but  fo  far  as  is  yet 
known,  there  are  but  two  of  them  :  the  fine  plafler- 
ftone  of  Montmartre  in  France,  called  by  us  plafler  of 
Paris  flone  and  parget ;  and  the  other,  the  coarfer  and 
fomewhat  reddifh  kind,  common  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  called  hall  plafler .  See  Plaster  of 

Paris .  J 

Pholis,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  an- 
guilliform  fifh.  The  back  is  brown,  the  belly  is  white, 
the  whole  back  and  fides  arc  fpotted,  and  the  fkin  is 
foft,  free  of  feales,  but  with  a  tough  mucilaginous  mat¬ 
ter  like  the  eel.  This  fpecies  molt  of  all  approaches  to 
th e  alauda;  and  the’  ufu ally  larger,  yet  Mr  Ray  doubts 
whether  it  really  differs  from  it  in  any  thing  effential ; 
the  dillin&ion  is  its  colour,  which  though  a  very  ob¬ 
vious  is  certainly  a  very  precarious  one. 

PHONICS,  the  do&rine  or  fcience  of  found?,  other- 
wife  called  Acoustics.  See  that  article. 

PHORMIUM,  Flax-plant,  ( Phormitmi  tenaxy 
Forlt.)  is  a  name  which  we  may  j^ive  to  a  plant  that 
ferves  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  inftead  of  hemp 
and  flax.  Of  this  plant  there  are  two  forts  ;  the  leaves 
of  both  refemlle  thofe  of  flags,  but  the  flowers  are 
fmaller,  and  their  cluflers  more  numerous  ;  in  one  kind 
they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other  a  deep  red.  Of  the 
leaves  of  thefe  plants,  with  very  little  preparation, 
they  make  all  their  common  apparel,  and  alfo  their 
firings,  lines,  and  cordage,  for  every  purpofe  ;  which 
are  fo  much  ftronger  than  any  thing  we  can  make 
writh  hemp,  that  they  will  not  bear  a  companion.— - 
from  the  fame  plant,  by  another  preparation,  they 
draw  long  Header  fibres,  which  fhine  like  filk,  and  are 
as  white  as  fnow  :  of  thefej  which  are  very  ftrong, 
they  make  their  fineft  cloths ;  and  of  the  leaves,  with* 

•  cut  any  other  preparation  than  fplitting  them  into 
proper  breadths,  and  tying  the  ftrips  together,  they 
make  their  fifhing-nets,  fome  of  which  are  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  fi/e. 

Ihe  feeds  of  this  valuable  plant  have  been  brought 
over  into  England  ;  but,  upon  trial,  appeared  to  have 
lolt  their  vegetating  power. 

The  fi  mentous  parts  of  different  vegetables  have 
been. employed  m  different  countries  for  the  fame  me¬ 
chanic  ufes  as  hemp  and  flax  among  us.  Putrefa&ion, 
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and  in  fome  degree  alkaline  lixivia,  deftroy  the  pulpy 
or  flelhy  matter,  and  leave  the  tough  filaments  entire. 
13y  curioufly  putrefying  the  leaf  of  a  plant  in  water, 
we  obtain  the  fine  flexible  fibres  which  conflicted 
the  bafis  of  the  rib3  and  minute  veins,  and  which  form 
as  it  were  a  fkeleton  of  the  leaf.  In  Madagafcar,  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cloth  are  prepared  from  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees  boiled  in  ftrong 
ley  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  cloths  are  very  fine,  and  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  foftnefs  of  filk,  but  in  durability  come 
fhort  of  cotton  :  others  are  coarfer  and  ftronger, 
and  laft  thrice  as  long  as  cotton  ;  and  of  thefe  fi¬ 
laments  they  make  fails  and  cordage  to  their  veffels. 
The  flalks  of  nettles  are  fometimes  ufed  for  like  pur¬ 
poses,  even  in  France  ;  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane  relates, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Ray,  that  he  has  been  in¬ 
formed  by  feveral,  that  muflin  and  callico,  and  mod 
of  the  Indian  linens,  are  made  of  nettles.  A  ftrong 
kind  of  cloth  is  faid  to  be  prepared  in  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  Sweden  of  hop-ftalks  ;  and  in  the  Tranf- 
aciions  of  the  Swedifh  Academy  for  1750,  we  have  an 
account  of  an  experiment  relating  to  this  fubjeft ;  A 
quantity  of  the  ftalks  was  gathered  in  autumn,  which 
was  equal  in  bulk  to  a  quantity  of  flax  fufHcient  to 
yield  a  pound  after  preparation.  The  ftalks  were  put 
into  water,  and  kept  covered  with  it  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  In  March  they  were  taken  out,  dried  in  a  ftove, 
and  dreffed  as  flax.  The  prepared  filaments  weighed 
nearly  a  pound,  and  proved  fine,  foft,  and  white  ; 
they  were  fpun  and  wove  into  fix  ells  of  fine  ftrong 
cloth.  Unlefs  the  ftalks  are  fully  rotted,  which  will 
take  much  longer  time  than  flax,  the  woody  part  will 
not  feparate,  and  the  cloth  will  prove  neither  white 
nor  fine. 

PHOSPHAT,  is  a  mineral  found  in  Eftremadura, 

It  is  of  a  whitifli  colour,  and  of  great  folidity,  though 
not  fufliciently  hard  to  flrike  fire  with  fteel.  If  tritu¬ 
rated  in  an  iron  mortar  in  the  dark,  or  even  if  two 
pieces  of  it  be  rubbed  together,  it  becomes  luminous ; 
but  when  it  has  once  loft  this  property,  it  does  not, 
like  fome  natural  phofphori,  receive  it  again  by  being 
expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  If  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  laid  on  coals,  it  does  not  decrepitate, 
but  burns  with  a  beautiful  green  light  ;  though,  if  the 
coals  be  very  hot,  and  the  powder  coarfe,  decrepitation 
will  take  place. 

According  to  the  analyfis  made  by  thefe  chemifts, 
loo  grains  of  the  calcareous  phofphat  is  refolvable  intcj 
the  following  elements : 

Carbonic  acid 
Muriatic  acid 
Iron 

Quartzous  earth 
Pure  calcareous  earth 
Phofphoric  acid 
Fluoric  acid 


Phormiti: 

Phofphat. 
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gram 
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100  grains. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  an  analyfis  of  a 
native  phofphat  of  lime  (earth  of  bones)  by  Mr  Ilal- 
fenfratz  in  the  Annals  of  Chemiflry,  44  The  phofphat 
of  lime  of  Eftremadura,  found  by  Mr  Prouft,  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  examine  on  the  coals  a  phofphorefcent 
powder  which  1  colledled  at  Kobala-Polyana  near 
5  Sigeth, 
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rhofphaty  Sigcth,  in  the  county  of  Marmarofcb,  during  the  me* 
phofphonis  tat|urjrfc  tour  I  made  through  Hungary  by  command 
J  v  of  government.  Though  this  powder  gives  abfolutely 
the  fame  appearance  when  treated  on  the  coals  as 
the  fluat  of  lime  (J path-fluor )}  yet  no  fluoric  acid  is 
difengaged  from  it  when  heated  with  fulphuric  acid. 
It  diffolves  in  nitric  acid  (dephlogifticated  nitrous 
acid)  ;  and  fulphuric  (vitriolic)  acid  precipitates  from 
this  folution  a  conliderable  quantity  of  fulfat  of  lime 
(gypfum)  :  the  liquor  filtered,  and  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  gives  a  new  precipitate  fimilar  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  liquor  again  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
drynefs,  left  a  flight  reliduum.  This  refiduum,  after 
having  been  expofed  to  a  fire  fufHciently  flrong  to 
make  the  veffel  containing  it  red-hot,  and  difengage 
the  nitric  and  fulphuric  acids  which  might  have  re¬ 
mained  united  with  it,  was  foluble  in  diftilled  water, 
which  it  acidified.  This  acid  did  not  precipitate  ba- 
rytic  muriat ;  it  caufed  a  white  precipitate  from  the 
folutions  of  fulfat  of  iron  (green  vitriol),  and  nitrat  of 
mercury  (mercurial  nitre),  and  formed  a  thick  and 
copious  one  in  lime  water  :  hence  it  is  evident,  that 
this  acid  was  the  phofphoric,  and  the  powder  was 
phofphat  of  lime.” 

The  phofphat  of  foda  is  obtained  by  combining  the 
phofphoric  acid  with  the  mineral  alkali.  It  has,  we 
are  told,  been  given  with  fuccefs  as  a  purge  ;  and  M. 
Pelletier  thinks  it  may  be  applied  to  the  foldering  of 
metals  inftead  of  borax  :  and  indeed  it  refembles  this 
fubftancc  fo  much  in  many  of  its  properties,  that  it 
has  been  fuppofed  that  phofphoric  acid  is  one  of  the 
conftituent  principles  of  borax.  See  Chemistry-, 
i  n°  9°4- 

lhofpho-  PHOSPHORUS,  a  name  given  to  certain  fubftan- 
rus defined  ces  which  fhine  in  the  dark  without  emitting  heat.  By 
10 this  circumftancc  they  are  diiiinguiftied  from  the  pyro - 
*UI  lC  *  phorit  which  though  they  take  fire  on  being  expofed 
to  the  air,  are  yet  entirely  dellitute  of  light  before 
this  expofure. 

Divided  in-  Phofphori  are  divided  into  feveral  kinds,  known  by 
;o  various  the  names  of  Bolognian  phofphorus^  Mr  Canton's  phof 
ious  Baldwin's  phofphorus ,  phofphorus  of  urine ,  Sec. 

of  which  the  laft  is  by  far  the  moll  remarkable  both 
with  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  light  which  it  emits, 
and  its  property  of  taking  fire  and  burning  very 
fiercely  upon  being  flightly  heated  or  rubbed.  For 
the  method  of  preparing  thefe,  fee  Cf£EMisTRr-/ndex. 

Befides  thefe,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  almoft 
all  terrelhial  bodies,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  light, 
3  .  will  appear  luminous  for  a  little  time  in  the  dark,  me¬ 
tals  only  excepted.  This  points  out  a  general  divifion  of 
the  phofphori  into  two  clafTes;  namely,  fuch  a3  require 
to  be  expofed  to  the  light  either  of  the  fun  or  of  fome 
artificial  fire,  before  they  become  luminous ;  and  fuch 
as  do  not.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  Bolognian  phof- 
phorus,  Mr  Canton’s  phofphorus,  the  phofphori  from 
earths,  See.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  rotten  wood,  the 
fkina  of  fifties,  and  the  phofphorus  of  urine.  To  thefe 
we  may  add  fome  other  fubflances  which  become  lumi- 
nous  in  another  way;  viz .  the  mafs  which  remains  af¬ 
ter  the  diflillation  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac  with  chalk, 
loaf-fugar,  and  the  phofphorus  of  urine  difioived  in 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  firft,  which  is  a  compofition  of 
the  marine  acid  of  the  fal  ammoniac  with  the  chalk, 
after  being  fufed  in  a  crucible,  becomes  luminous  when 
Vo l.  XIV.  Part  XL 
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Divided  in- 
0  two 
lalTee. 


flruck  with  any  hard  body  ;  white  fug  at*  Is  luminous  Phofphorus 
when  grated  or  feraped  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  folut’on  ^ 

of  phofphorus  in  fpirit  of  wine  is  luminous  only  when 
dropped  into  water;  and  even  then  the  light  is  only 
perceived  where  the  drops  fali  into  the  liquid.  One 
p:.rt  of  phofphorus  communicates  this  property  to 
600, coo  part3  of  fpirit  of  .vine.  4 

There  is  a  remark  ible  difference  between  the  light  Remarka- 
of  rotten  wood,  fifties,  and  that  of  phofphorus  0fhle  diffc- 
urine,  even  when  it  is  not  in  an  ignited  ftate  ;  for  this  the 
hit  dots  nor  ceafe  to  be  luminous  even  when  included  light  of  va* 
within  an  exhauited  receiver;  the  contrary  of  which 
happens  to  rotten  wood  anJ  fifties.  If  air  is  itrongly  P?lur*c  ^ur" 
blown  upon  thi3  phofphorus  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  itme8‘ 
will  extinguifti  its  light  for  fome  time,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  other  kinds.  When  kept  in  water, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  air,  the  phofphorus  of  urine  dif- 
chargcs  fuch  large  and  bright  Bafhes  into  the  air  above 
it,  as  are  apt  to  furprife  and  even  frighten  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it.  Thefe  corufcations  are  contrac¬ 
ted  in  their  paffage  through  the  water,  but  expand  as 
foon  as  they  get  above  it;  however,  the  experiment  can 
only  be  tried  to  advantage  in  warm  weather,  and  in  a 
cylindrical  glafs  not  above  three  quarters  filled  with 
water.  j 

The  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  earthy  phofphori  Phtnomerfc 
arc  very  curious ;  both  on  account  of  the  lingular  cir-  °f  earthy 
cumltances  in  which  they  exhibit  their  light,  and  the  phdfphort, 
varieties  obferved  in  the  light  itfelf.  All  thefe,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  emit  no  light  till  they  have 
been  firft  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  fome  other 
luminous  body.  After  that,  they  are  luminous  in  the 
dark  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  by  degrees  their 
light  dies  away,  and  they  emit  no  more  till  after  ano¬ 
ther  expofure  to  the  fun.  But  if  this  happens  to  be 
too  long  continued,  they  arc  then  irrecoverably  fpoil- 
ed.  The  farqe  thing  will  happen  from  being  too  much 
heated  without  any  expofure  to  light.  Indeed,  if  a 
phofphorus,  which  has  juft  ceafed  to  be  luminous,  be 
heated,  it  will  again  emit  light  without  any  expofure 
to  the  fun  ;  but  by  this  its  phofphoric  quality  is  wea¬ 
kened,  and  will  at  laft  be  deltroyed.  Indeed  thefe 
phofphori  are  fo  tender,  and  impatient  either  of  light 
or  heat,  that  the  belt  method  of  rendering  them  lumi¬ 
nous  occafionally  is  by  difeharging  an  ele&rfc  bottle 
near  them.  The  light  of  the  flafh  immediately  kindles 
the  phofphorus,  and  it  continues  luminous  for  a  confi¬ 
derable  time,  after  which  it  may  again  be  revived  by 
another  flafh,  and  fo  on.  However,  with  all  the  care  \ 
that  can  be  taken,  thefe  phofphori  are  very  far  from 
being  perpetual ;  nor  has  any  method  been  yet  fallen 
upon  to  render  them  fo. 

The  fingulanties  in  the  light  of  the  phofphori  a- 
bove-mentioned  are,  that  they  emit  light  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  and  moft  beautiful  colours.  This  difference  of 
colours  feema  to  be  natural  to  them  ;  for  fome  will  at 
firft  emit  a  green,  others  a  red,  others  a  violet,  &c . 
at  their  formation.  However,  the  belt  kinds  agree 
in  this  ftrange  property,  that  if  they  are  expofed  to  a 
red  light,  they  emit  a  red  light  in  the  dark  ;  and  the 
fame  of  other  colours.  But  this  muft  not  be  under- 
flood  without  limitation ;  nor  is  the  pholphoreal  light 
at  any  time  fo  bright  as  the  luminous  body,  whatever 
It  was,  by  which  it  was  kindled.  Neither  are  we  to 
imagine,  that  any  particular  phofphorus  has  a  particu- 
4  K  lar 
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Phofplioras lar  kind  of  light  appropriated  to  it;  for  the  fame  phof- 
V  phorus  which  at  one  time  emits  a  purple  light,  will  at 

another  perhaps  emit  a  green,  or  a  light  of  fome  other 
*  colour. 

T  he  explanation  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  phof- 
phorns  is  (Reducible  from  what  has  been  ihown  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  fire,  compared  with  \vh?.t  is  mentioned 
under  the  article  Quickli me  Under  this  laft  article  it 


The  nature 
«‘f  phofpho- 
ric  pheno¬ 
mena  ex¬ 
plained  . 
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and  the  continuance  of  it  be.  If  the  quantity  of  heat  Phofpboru 
is  very  great,  the  phlogifton  will  he  diflipated  all  at  — ^ — * 
once  ;  but  if  otherwife,  the  ignition  will  continue  for 
a  much  greater  length  of  time,  as  is  the  cafe  with  a 
common  fire. 

To  apply  this  to  the  accenfion  of  phofphori,  we  .  7 

ronfi:  confitier  that  thefe  fubftances  arc  ail  formed  by  p^fitioTof 
calcining  calcareous  fubftances,  and  combining  them  different ° 
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Gold, 


13  that,  when  calcareous  earths  are  deprived  of  with  fome  portion  of  phlopiftic  matter.  Bald  win's  phofphori 

their  fixed  air,  a  proportionable  quantity-  of  aftive  fire  phofphorus  is  made  by  diffolving  chalk  in  the  nitrous 
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is  abforbed  by  them  ;  that  is,  the  etherial  fluid  which 
pervades  all  bodies,  has  a  violent  tendency  to  expand 
itfelf,  or  to  all  around  every  particle  of  the  calci¬ 
ned  earth,  as  from  a  centre.  Of  confequence,  if  this 
tendency  was  not  countera&cd  by  fome  other  power, 
thefe  fubftances  would  emit  a  perpetual  fame.  This 
power,  however,  is  found  in  our  atmofphere  ;  which 
has  already  been  fhown  either  to  be  the  pofitive  prin¬ 
ciple  of  cold,  or  to  contain  itf.  Hence,  the  latent  fire 
in  thefe  fubftances  is  checked,  and  cannot  ad,  except¬ 
ing  within  the  very  fubftance  itfelf.  But  if  any  other 
body  comes  in  contad  with  the  calcined  earth,  in  which 
the  principle  of  cold  is  lefs  vigorous  than  in  the  atmo¬ 
fphere, ^  the  adive  fire  in  the  quicklime  immediately 
fhows  itfelf,  and  the  body  either  becomes  hot,  or  is 
confumed  as  if  by  fire.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  if 
a  very  inflammable  body  is  touched  by  quicklime,  it 
ought  to  be  fet  on  fire.  But  of  this  we  have  no  in- 
llance,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  for  the  quicklime  to 
part  with  any  of  its  fire,  unlefs  it  receives  fomething 
in  exchange.  This  indeed  it  might  receive  from  the 
atmofphere;  which  could  fupply  it  either  with  more 
fire,  if  it  was  in  a  (late  of  ignition  ;  or  with  fixed  air, 
if  any  fubftance  was  at  hand  to  receive  the  fire.  But 
the  atmofphere  refufes  to  part  with  the  fire  which  it 
contains,  becaufe  the  effort  of  the  fire  in  the  quick¬ 
lime  is  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  overcome  the  oppofition 
it  meets  with  in  other  bodies  ;  antj,  on.  the  other  hand, 
the  effort  of  the  fire  in  the  quicklime  is  fufficient  to 
keep  the  earth  from  attrading  fixed  air  out  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere..  But  when  water,  for  in  dance,  is  poured 
on  the  quicklime,  the  dry  earth  abforbs  it  very  gree¬ 
dily,  and  parts  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  its 
latent  fire,  which  the  water  alfo  abforbs  much  more 
readily  than  the  atmofphere.  Hence  the  mixture  be¬ 
comes  fo  exceedingly  hot  as  fometimes  to  fire  combii- 
ftible  bodies.  Now  if,  inftead  of  water,  we  fuppofe 
the  lime  to  be  mixed  with  oil,  this  alfo  will  abforb  the 
lire,  hut  not  with  fuch  force  as  the  water ;  neither  is 
the  heat  by  any  means  fo  confiderable ;  becaufe  oil  is 
capable  of  detaining  a  vaft  quantity  of  heat  in  a  latent 
ltate,  the  only  confequence  of  which  is  an  increafe  of 
its  fluidity,  without  any  very  perceptible  change  of 
temperature.  At  the  lame  time,  however,  we  muff 


acid,  afterwards  evaporating  the  folution,  and  driving 
off  molt  of  the  acid.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  eatth  is  left  in  an  exceedingly  cauftic  Hate,  as  the 
acid  expels  the  fixed  air  more  completely  than  could 
be  done  almoft  by  any  calcination  whatever  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  any  phlogiftic  matter  which  might  have 
been  contained  in  the  mixture  is  moft  accurately  diffu- 
fed  through  it,  and  combined  with  it.  The  Bolog- 
nian  phofphorus  is  compofed  of  a  gypfeons  earth, 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  as  no 
mineral  is  to.be  found  perfectly  free  from  phlogiftic 
matter,  the  vitriolic  acid  unites  with  it  during  the  cal- 
cinaton  into  an  exceedingly  inflammable  fulphur  ;  for 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  acid  there  is  in  proportion 
to  the  phlogifton,  the  more  inflammable  is  the  com¬ 
pound  *.  Thus  the  Bolognian,  as  well  as  Baldwin's  *  see  the 
phofphorus,  is  a  compound  of  quicklime  and  inflam- article Svi. 
mable  matter  ;  and  the  cafe  is  ftiil  more  plain  with  re-PHUR 
gard  to  Mr  Canton’s,  where  the  quicklime  is  mixed 
with  fulphur,  and  both  calcined  together. — Neither 
are  the  phofphori  made  by  calcining  oyfler-fhells  with- 
out  addition  to  be  accounted  any  way  different  from 
th.ofe  already  mentioned  5  fince  the  (hells  always  con¬ 
tain  fome  portion  of  inflammable  matter,  which,  being 
reduced  to  a  coal  by  the  a£lion  of  the  fire,  furnifhes 


intimately  combined  with  the  quicklime  in  that  peculiar 
Hate  which  was  formerly  cMe&phloglJlon, it  iseafy  tocon- 
ceive,  that  it  may  be  fo  much  faturated  with  fire,  as  to 
be  unable  to  contain  any  more  without  being  ignited. 
In  this. cafe,  if  more  fire  is  forced  into  the  compound, 
f  quantity  of  the  phlogiftic  matter  which  it  contains  will 
be  decompounded  ;  and  of  confequence,  the  fire  which 
it  has  imbibed  will  be  thrown  out,  as  in  the  common 


quantity  of  phlogifton,  and  imparts  it  to  the  whole  of 
the  calcareous  matter. 

Having  thus  feen  that  the  phofphori  of  which  we  8 
now  fpeak.  are  all  compofed  of  pure  calcareous  earth  S^r°ithe 
and  phlogifton,  we  are  next  to  confider,  that  the  phlo-P  ^  ou; 
gifton  mull  be  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  it  is  when  faturated 
with  fire  and  ready  to  inflame.  It  is  not  indeed  in 
the  ftate  of  vapour,  becaufe  this  would  require  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fire  detached  from  any  other  fubftance,  and  in- 
terpofed  between  the  particles  of  the  vapour,  in  order 
to  keep  them  at  a  diftance,  or  to  give  it  elafticity.  But 
the  fire  which  ought  to  do  this  is  confined  by  the  c?,l- 
careous  earth,  which  alfo  detains  the  phlogifton  itfelf. 

As  long  therefore  as  the  balance  is  thus  preferved,  the 
phofphorus  cannot  fnine ;  but  as  foon  as  a  frefh  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  is  difeharged  upon  it,  then  more  light  cr 
fire  (for  they  are  the  very  fame  in  this  cafe)  enters  the 
quicklime  than  it  can  contain.  The  confequence  of 
this  is,  that  the  quantity  which  cannot  be  retained  by 


remernher  thit  if  ■  •  V  TV ’  .  1UUU  um  1S>  inat  inc  quantity  wmen  cannot  be  retained  by 
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having  already  as  much  as  it  can  hold,  not  only  the  fu- 
perfluous  quantity  is  difeharged,  but  alfo  part  of  that 
which  the  phlogifton  had  abforbed  before.  The  burn¬ 
ing  indeed  is  very  flow  and  weak,  becaufe  the  phlogi¬ 
fton  is  obftinately  retained  by  the  earth,  which  both 
impedes  the  ignition,  and  prevents  the  diffipation  of 
the  phlogifton  in  vapour.  However,  as  foon  as  the 
lime  has  by  its  a&ion  impeded  the  farther  extiication 


ignition  of  vanonr-  anH  in  ?  ,  common  lime  Has  by  its  adtion  impeded  the  farther  extiication 

heat  thus  communi-at^  l°  tlie ftegree °*  tlic  phlogifton,  the  balance  is  reftored,  the  fire  goes 

;  will  the  degree  of  ignition  out?  and  the  phofphorus  ceafes  to  be  luminous.  Heat 
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will  kindle  i"t  again  ;  but  thus  a  larger  quantity  of 
phlogiftic  matter  Is  diffipated,  and  the  pliofphorus  is 
loon  deftroyed.  Light  does  the  fame,  but  in  a  much 
more  moderate  degree  ;  and  therefore  the  phofphorus 
may  be  frequently  rekindled  by  means  of  light,  and 
will  continue  its  fplendor  for  a  long  time.  But  if  the 
light  is  too  long  continued,  or  too  violent,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  confequence  whether  it  is  attended  with 
perceptible  heat  or  not. 

With  regard  to  the  phofphorus  of  urine,  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  ;  only,  inftead  of  the  calcareous  earth,  we 
have  here  an  acid  joined  with  phlogifton.  The  latter 
is  in  exceeding  fmall  quantity,  and  of  confequence  fo 
loaded  with  fire  that  the  leaft;  additional  heat,  rub¬ 
bing,  or  alteration  in  the  weather,  forces  more  fire 
upon  it  than  it  can  bear,  and  therefore  part  of  it  is 
continually  fiafhing  off  in  thofe  corufcations  formerly 
mentioned.  The  reafon  why  this  phofphorus  flafhes 
like  lightning,  and  the  others  give  only  a  fieady  light 
like  coals,  is,  that  the  compound  is  very  volatile.  It 
requires  indeed  a  violent  fire  to  diftil  it  at  firft  ;  but 
in  the  diftjllation  fo  much  fire  is  imbibed,  that  it  feems 
ever  afterwards  ready  to  evaporate  fpomaneoufly ;  and 
therefore  phofphorus,  when  once  made,  is  eafily  re- 
diftilled  in  clofe  veffels. 

It  now  remains  only  to  fhow  the  reafon  why  the 
phofphorus  of  urine  and  fome  others  will  fhine  under 
water,  or  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  while  rotten  wood, 
&c.  will  not.  This  feems  to  arife  from  the  quantity 
of  fire  which  they  have  internally ,  and  which  requires 
no  fupply  from  the  external  air,  as  in  the  cafe  of  com¬ 
mon  fire  :  and  hence  the  phofphorus  of  urine  fhines 
more  brifldy  in  vacup  than  in  the  air;  becaufe  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  then  taken  off,  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  phlogiftic  matter  promoted.  The 
light  of  fifties  and  rotten  wood  feems  to  be  of  an 
ele&ric  nature;  and  therefore  ceafes  when  the  air  is  ex- 
hanffed,  as  on  this  fluid  all  the  phenomena  of  elec¬ 
tricity  are  found  to  depend. 

With  regard  to  the  various  colours  of  phofphoric 
light,  fome  have  imagined  that  the  earthy  fubftance 
was  capable  of  imbibing  a  certain  quantity  of  light, 
and  emitting  it  afterwards  in  the  very  fame  ffate, 
and  having  the  fame  colour  which  it  had  before.  But 
this  is  now  known  to  be  a  miftake,  and  the  light 
of  the  phofphori  is  found  to  be  owing  to  a  true  ac- 
cenfion,  though  weak,  as  in  other  burning  bodies. 
Hence  it  is  very  probable  that  the  colour  of  the  light 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  accenfion  ;  for  we  fee  that 
even  in  common  fires  the  colour  depends  in  a  great 
meafure  on  the  ftrength  of  the  flame.  Thus  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  where  it  is  not  well  kindled  at  bottom, 
always  appears  blue.  The  flame  of  a  fmall  quantity 
of  fulphur,  or  of  fpirit  of  wine,  is  blue  ;  but  if  a  large 
quantity  of  either  of  thefe  fubftances  be  fet  on  fire, 
the  flame  will  in  many  places  appear  white.  A  ffrong 
flame  mixed  with  much  fmoke  appears  red  ;  a  weak 
one  in  fimilar  circumffances  appears  brown,  &c. — 
Hence  if  the  phofphoric  is  weakly  kindled  it  will  emit 
a  brown,  violet,  blue,  or  green  flame ;  if  ftrongly,  a 
red  or  white  one. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  almoft  all  ter- 
reftrial  bodies  have  a  phofphoric  quality  :  however 
this,  in  moil  of  them,  is  extremely  weak,  and  continues 
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only  for  a  very  fkort  time.  Signor  Beccaria,  whoHiofj  horn* 

difeovered  this  property,  in  order  to  find  out  what  v "  ^ 

fubftances  were  phofphoric  and  what  were  not,  had signor^Bec- 
a  machine  contrived  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  in  which  he caria’a  ex- 
included  himfelf,  in  order  to  perceive  with  the  greater  periment* 
facility  any  fmall  quantity  of  light  which  might  be 
emitted  by  the  fubffances  which  he  defigned  to  exa¬ 
mine.  In  the  fide  of  the  machine  was  a  cylinder  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  turned  about  without  admitting  any 
light.  Upon  this  were  pafted  the  fubftances  he  de- 
figned  to  examine,  and  by  turning  the  cylinder  he 
immediately  brought  them  from  the  light  of  die  fun 
into  intenfe  darknefs  ;  in  which  fituation  there  were 
but  few  fubftances  which  did  not  afford  a  fuffbient 
quantity  of  light  to  render  themfelves  vifible.  This 
phenomenon,  however,  is  evidently  fimilar  to  an  op¬ 
tical  illufion  by  which  we  are  made  to  fee  what  is  not 
prefent  before  us  ;  for  if  we  look  very  intenfdy  upon 
any  thing  for  fome  time,  fuffering  no  more  light  to 
enter  our  eyes  than  what  is  refle&ed  from  that  objedl, 
we  will  imagine  that  we  ftill  fee  it,  though  we  remove 
into  the  dark  or  fhut  our  eyes,  The  reafon  of  thi* 
is,  that  the  nervous  fluid  being  once  put  in  motion 
after  a  certain  manner,  continues  that  motion  for  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time  after  the  moving  caufe  is  removed. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  light  is  partly  refle&ed  from 
bodies,  and  partly  penetrates  them,  when  any  body 
is  expofed  to  the  light,  and  then  is  fuddenly  brought 
into  a  dark  place,  the  etherial  fluid  within  its  fub¬ 
ftance  being  once  put  into  motion  does  not  ceafe  to 
move  immediately,  but  for  a  time  produces  that  vi¬ 
bration  which  we  call  light ;  for  the  fubftance  of  light 
is  prefent  in  the  moft  intenfe  darknefs  as  well  as  in  fuu- 
fhine.  Hence  almoft  all  fubftances  are  capable  of 
emitting  light  in  the  dark,  after  being  expofed  to  a 
vigorous  funftiine  ;  though  the  reafon  of  their  doing 
fo  may  be  very  different  from  that  by  which  the  pho¬ 
fphori  become  luminous. 

Many  entertaining  experiments  may  be  made  with  Other  ex- 
the  various  kinds  of  phofphori,  efpecially  with  that  ofpeiimenti 
urine.  This  laft,  however,  is  fometimes  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  violence  with  which  it  burns.  If  dif- 
folved  in  oil  of  cloves,  it  lofes  this  property,  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  as  luminous  as  before  ;  fo  that  this  mix 
ture,  called  liquid phofphorus>  may  be  ufed  with  fafety. 

As  on  fome  occasions  it  may  be  wifhed  to  have  it  in 
powder,  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that  this  may  be  done 
with  fafety  by  pouring  fome  hot  water  upon  the  phof¬ 
phorus  in  a  glafs  mortar.  The  compound  melts,  and 
while  in  a  foft  ftate  is  eafily  reducible  to  powder  of  any 
degree  of  finenefs. 

Mr  Margraff  endeavoured  to  combine  phofphorus  On  the 
with  metals  by  diftillatfon  ;  but  zinc  and  copper  werecombina- 
the  only  two  metals  that  fhowed  any  iigns  of  combina- j.'°n  Pho* 
tion  (See  Chemistry,  n°  1413.)  The  great  analogy, 
however,  that  has  been  obfervei  between  the  property  tals.j 
of  phofphorus  and  thofe  of  fulphur  and  arfenic,  indu¬ 
ced  M.  Pelletier  long  ago  to  fufped,  that  phofphorus 
would  really  combine  with  metals,  and  that  the  effential 
point  was  to  retain  the  phofporus  in  contaft  with  the 
metal  in  a  ftate  of  fufion.  This  happy  idea  led  him 
to  a  method  from  which  lie  has  obtained  all  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  could  be  defired.  Of  this  we  have  already 
given  a  very  contra&ed  account  after  the  word  Phof- 
4  K  2  phorut 
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jthofyhor Mtphortis  hi  the  Irukx  to  oar  article  Chemistry  ;  we 
L  v  fiiall  now  extend  that  account,  by  giving  that  in  the 
firft  volume  of  Annals  of  Ghennjlry . 

ii  Each  of  the  combinations  which  are  now  to  be 
I5  defcribed,  M,  Pelletier  has  termed  pbofphorated  metal. 
Phofphoret  M.  Pelletier  mixed  half  an  ounce  of  gold  of  part- 
oi  gold.  ing,  in  powder,  with  an  ounce  of  phofphoric  glafs  and 
about  a  dram  of  powdered  charcoal ;  he  put  this  mix¬ 
ture  into  a  crucible,  covering  it  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  charcoal  powder;  and  then  applied  a  degree  of  heat 
fufficient  to  melt  the  gold.  During  the  operation,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  vapours  of  phofphorus  was 
difengaged,  but  all  the  phofphorus  which  was  produ* 
ced  was  not  diffipated  ;  a  fmall  quantity  united  with 
the  gold,  which  was  whiter  than  in  its  natural  flite, 
broke  under  the  hammer,  and  had  alfo  a  cryftallized 
appearance. 

“Twenty -four  grains  of  this  phofphoret  of  gold,  pla¬ 
ced  on  a  cupel  in  a  heated  muffle,  loft  only  one  grain, 
and  the  button  of  goLl  that  remained  had  the  peculiar 
colour  of  that  metal. 

A  mixture,  confiding  of  an  ounce  of  platina,  an 
ounce  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and  a  dram  of  powdered 
charcoal,  being  put  into  a  crucible,  and  covered  with  a 
little  charcoal  powder,  M.  Pelletier  gave  it  a  degree  of 
heat  nearly  equal  to  what  would  have  fufed  gold;  this 
he  continued  for  an  hour.  Having  broken  the  cru¬ 
cible,  he  found  underneath  a  blackifh  glafs  a  fmall 
button  of  a  filver  white,  weighing  more  than  an  ounce. 
On  the  inferior  part  of  the  button  were  well  defined 
cryftah  of  the  fame  fubftance,  the  figure  of  which  was 
51  perfeff  cube.  The  fame  experiment,  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  conftandy  afforded  the  fame  refult. 

“  phofphoret  of  platina  is  very  brittle,  pretty 
hard,  and  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel:  it  is  not  a&ed  upon  by 
the  magnet,  and  when  it  is  expofed  naked  to  a  fire  ca¬ 
pable  of  fufing  it,  the  phofphorua  is  difengaged,  and 
burns  on  its  furface.  Expofed  to  the  fire  in  a  cupel¬ 
ling  furnace  on  porcelain  tefts,  the  phofphoret  of  pla¬ 
tina  leaves  a  black  glafs,  which  furrounds  the  metallic 
luhftance.  T[  he  colour  of  the  glafs  is  owing  to  iron 
contained  in  the  platina;  and  if  it  continue  expofed  to 
the  fame  heat  in  frefh  tefts,  the  portions  of  glafs  that 
form  latterly  have  not  fo  deep  a  colour,  are  more  or 
lef3  greenify  have  fometimes  a  bluifh  tinge,  and  be¬ 
come  at  laft  of  a  tranfparent  white.  This  obfervation 
led  M.  Pelletier  to  imagine,  that  phofphorus  was  well 
adapted  for  feparmting  iron  from  platina,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  beft  means  of  feparatingit  entirely  from 
that  metal.  But  the  glafs  which  refults  from  the  com- 
buition  of  the  phofphorus  and  its  combination  with  the 
oxyd  (calx)  of  iron,  forms  a  cruft  which  obftru&s  the 
combuIHon  of  the  phofphorus  that  ftiil  remains  com- 
bmed  with  the  platina.  To  overcome  this  obftacle, 

,  ?elletier  thought  of  expofing  the  phofphoret  of 
Triatma  to  the  ,*«  „ r  __i  •  _  .  i 


platina  to  the  fire,  in  cupels  made  of  calcined  bones, 
which,  a.  they  eafily  abforb  the  glafs  of  lead,  ought 
alfo  to  have  the  property  of  abforbiag  the  phofphoric 
glals.  He  repeated  the  operation,  therefore,  feveral 
times  fuccefiively,  changing  the  cupel.  A  button  of 
p  atma,  which  had  been  thus  operated  on  four  times, 
he  prefented  to  the  academy  :  in  this  Hate  it  was  ca- 

when  heated?5  ^  but  W53  britlIe 
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“  Since  the  reading  of  his  memoir,  M.  Pelletier  has  Phofphorus 

purfued  his  procefs,  and  ha3  advanced  fo  far  as  to  be  - - r— 

able  totally  to  free  the  platina  from  the  phofphorus, 
fo  that  it  may  be  worked  when  heated  ;  thus  he  has 
procured  us  a  method  of  purifying  this  metal  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  probably  than  any  hitherto  attempted. 

The  phofphoret  of  platina  detonates  ftrongly  when  it 
is  thrown  on  nitre  in  fufion.  A  mixture  of  phofpho¬ 
ret  of  platina,  and  oxygenated  muriat  of  potaffl  ( dephlo * 
gijlicatecl  dlgejlive  falt)>  thrown  into  a  red  hot  crucible, 
produces  a  brifk  detonation,  and  the  platina  remains 
pure  in  the  crucible. 

“  Half  an  ounce  of  filver,  treated  with  an  ounce  ofnrnx^ 
phofphoric  glafs  and  two  drams  of  charcoal,  acquired  “ TCf# 
an  increafe  of  weight  of  one  dram.  The  phofphoret 
formed  was  white  :  it  appeared  granulated  —  '  as  it 
were  cryftallized ;  it  broke  under  the  hammer,  but 
was  capable  of  being  cut  with  a  knife.  Placed  in  a 
cupel  in  a  heated  muffle,  the  phofphorus  was  difenga¬ 
ged,  and  the  filver  remained  quite  pure.  ‘  „ 

“  ln  preparing  phofphorus  in  the  large  way,  M.  Pel-  of  copper, 
letier  obferved,  that  the  phofphoric  acid  attacked  in 
fome  degree  the  copper  bafons,  which  are  in  other  rc- 
fpe&s  very  convenient  for  this  operation  ;  and  in  the 
retorts  which  he  made  ufe  of  for  the  diftillation,  he 
found  phofphoret  of  copper,  fometimes  in  fmall  di- 
ftin£t  grains,  at  others  in  large  maffes,  according  as 
the  degree  of  heat  which  finiffled  the  operation  was 
more  or  lefs  intenfe.  This  phofphoret  he  exhibited  to 
the  academy,  arid  thence  it  was  mentioned  in  the  che¬ 
mical  nomenclature.  The  phofphoret  of  copper  is  al¬ 
fo  obtainable  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  which  we 
have  defer ibed  for  obtaining  that  of  gold,  filver,  and 
platina.  The  proportions  which  M.  Pelletier  employ¬ 
ed  were  an  ounce  of  fhreds  of  copper,  an  ounce  of 
phofphoric  glafs,  and  a  dram  of  powdered  charcoal. 

This  phofphoret  appears  whitifh,  is  fometimes  varie¬ 
gated  with  the  different  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
changes  on  expofure  to  the  air  like  pyrites,  lofes  its 
luftre,  and  affumes  a  blackifh  hue. 

t  ‘‘  Margraff  had  formed  phofphoret  of  copper  by  di- 
ftilling  the  oxyd  of  copper,  called  crocus  veneris ,  with 
phofphorus  ;  and  M.  Pelletier  alfo  obtained  it  by  the 
lame  procefs  ;  but  he  did  not  obferve  the  property  at¬ 
tributed  to  it  by  Margraff,  of  running  when  applied  to 
a  candle.  Having  placed  the  phofphoret  in  a  cupel 
in  a  heated  muffle,  it  was  fufed,  the  phofphorus  in¬ 
flamed  on  its  furface  ;  a  blackifh  fubftance  refembling 
fcoriae  remained  in  the  cupel,  which  was  penetrated 
with  a  glafs  that  gave  it  a  blue  colour. 

“  The  phofphoret  of  iron  produced  by  the  fufion  of 
an  ounce  of  phofphoric  glafe,  and  an  ounce  of  fhreds  of 
iron,  mixed  with  half  a  dram  of  powdered  charcoal, 
was  very  brittle,  and  broke  white,  with  a  flriated  and 
granulated  appearance  :  in  one  cavity  it  was  cryftalli 


zed  in  rhomboidal  prifms.  It  is  the  fame  fubftance 
which  Bergman  conceived  to  be  a  peculiar  metal. 

This  phofphoret,  placed  in  a  cupel  in  a  heated 
muffle,  foon  entered  into  a  ftate  of  fufion  ;  in  the  cu¬ 
pel  remained  a  brittle  fubftance,  which  is  an  oxyd  of 
irgn,  and  the  cupel  was  penetrated  with  a  matter  fi¬ 
milar  to  that  which  M.  Pelletier  had  obferved  on  treat¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  manner  phofphoret  of  platina,  obtain¬ 
ed  from  platina  not  purified^ 


“•The 
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rhofphortu  The  phofphoret  of  lead,  obtained  by  the  procefs 
■J — v  already  defcribed,  appears  little  different  from  com* 

Of  lead.  mon  ^  raaheable,  and  eafily  cut  with  a  knife, 

but  it  lofes  its  luftre  fooner  than  lead,  and  when  melt¬ 
ed  an  charcoal  by  the  blow-pipe,  the  phofphorus  burns, 
leaving  the  lead  behind. 

Of  tin?  “  The  phofphoret  of  tin,  which  M.  Pelletier  ob¬ 
tained  by  his  procefs,  was  divided  into  feveral  grains, 
becaufe  he  had  not  given  a  fnfficient  degree  of  fire  to 
unite  them.  Thefe  grains  did  not  appear  different 
from  the  metal  itfelf;  but  being  melted  with  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  the  phofphorus  burnt  on  the  furface  of  the  metal, 
as  in  the  fimibr  experiment  with  lead. 

“  In  fufing  tin  or  lead  with  the  charcoal  powder 
and  phofphoric  glaft,  care  muff  be  taken  not  to  urge 
the  fire,  a3  the  phofphorus  eafily  flies  off  from  either 
of  thofe  metals. 

“  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Pelletier,  it  appears 
that  phofphorus  may  be  combined  with  gold,  platina, 
filver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  ;  and  that  it  deprives 
the  five  former  metals  of  their  du&ility.  M.  Pelletier 
propofes  to  make  further  experiments,  to  afeertain 
whether  it  be  pofiible  or  not  to  combine  a  greater 
quantity  of  phofphoru3  with  the  two  latter,  and  whe¬ 
ther  they  will  retain  their  malleability  in  that  cafe.  In 
another  memoir  he  will  examine  the  a&ion  of  pliof- 
pliorus  on  femimetals  :  he  propofes  alfo  to  afeertain 
the  order  of  its  affinity  with  the  metals  and  femi* 
metals. 

“  It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  M.  Pelletier  may 
carry  to  perfe&ion  a  work  which  will  enrich  chemiffry 
with  a  fpecies  of  combination  hitherto  almofi:  entirely 
unknown,  and  which  he  has  difeovered  means  of  ef¬ 
fecting  by  a  procefs  equally  fimple  and  ingenious.,> 

In  the'  10th  volume  of  the  fame  Annals  we  find  an 
account  of  the  action  of  lime,  and  of  forne  metallic 
oxyds  on  phofphorus,  by  Dr  Raymond. 
ir  M.  Gcngembre  difeovered,  that  by  boiling  phof- 
M.  Gen-  phoru8  Jn  a  folution  of  potafh,  a  peculiar  kind  of  gas 
difeovery  was  produced,  which  had  the  fmgular  property  of  ta- 
of  a  peeu-  king  fire  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  atmofphere, 
liar  kind  and  to  which  the  French  chemifts  Have  given  the  ap- 
°fgas-  pellation  of  phofphori^ed  hydrogen  gas .  Dr  Raymond 
The  pro-  thought  of  varying  the  procefs,  in  order  to  difeover 
eel's  varied,  whether  this  gas  might  not  be  produced  in  feme  other 
way.  He  took  two  ounces  of  lime  flaked  in  the  air, 
a  dram  of  phosphorus  cut  fmall,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
water,  which  he  mixed  up  into  a  foft  pafle,  and  put 
into  a  tone  retort  ;  to  this  retort  a  tube  was  fitted, 
the  internal  diameter  of  which,  he  fays,  ought  not  to 
exceed  a  line  and  a  half,  communicating  with  a  re¬ 
ceiver  full  of  water.  As  foon  as  the  retort  was  well 
heated,  the  phofphorized  hydrogen  gas  was  generated 
fo  abundantly,  that,  from  the  quantity  of  ingredients 
here  mentioned,  no  lefs  than  three  quarts  of  it  were 
obtained.  The  refiduum  was  found  to  have  all  the 
chara&er6  of  the  native  phofphat  of  lime.  Hence  the 
Doctor  fuppofes,  that  the  water  was  decompofed  du¬ 
ring  the  procefs,  and  that  its  oxygen  ferved  to  acidify 
the  phofphorus  ;  which,  in  this  ftate,  was  combined 
with  the  lime,  and  formed  the  phofphat;  while  its  hy« 
drogen,  affuming  a  gafous  ftate,  carried  with  it  a  part 
of  the  phofphorus,  to  which  the  property  of  taking 
lire  by  contad  with  the  air  muff  be  aferibed.  The 
gas  foon  iofea  this  property,  and  the  phofphorus  is 


condenfed  on  the  files  of  the  receiver  :  great  caution, Hi )fyhoru$ " 
however,  is  neceffary  ;  for  though  a  part  of  the  gas 
may  feem  to  have  depofited  its  phofphorus,  and  to  be 
reduced  to  pure  hydrogen,  yet  another  part,  in  the 
fame  receiver,,  may  retain  enough  to  caufe  a  formidable 
explofion,  when  in  contaft  with  air. 

The  facility  with  which  water  was  tb  113  decompo¬ 
fed  led  the  author  to  fufped  that  a  fimilar  tffcft  might 
be  produced  by  the  fame  mixture  in  the  mean  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  atmofphere.  Accordingly  he  found  that 
in  ten  days  time  a  fmall  quantity  of  hydrogen  ga3  was 
generated  in  the  vials,  in  which  the  ingredients  were 
placed  :  this,  however,  was  rot  phofphorized,  the  heat 
not  being  fuffieient  to  volatilize  the  phofphorus. 

Animated  by  this  fuccefs,  Dr  Raymond  rtfolved  to  Another 
try  what  could  be  effected  by  metallic  oxyds.  He  variation.- 
mad^  two  mixtures  like  the  former  :  but  inftead  of 
lime,  he  fubftituted  in  the  one  the  white  oxyd  of  zinc, 
and  in  the  other  the  black  oxyd  of  iron.  After  long 
diftillation  with  great  heat,  he  obtained  from  both  * 
phofphorifed  hydrogen  gas  :  but  it  was  produced  in 
much  lefs  time,  and  in  greater  quantity,  from  the 
oxyd  of  zinc  than  from  that  of  iron  ;  which  he 
aferibed  to  the  clofe  affinity  of  the  former  to  the  phof¬ 
phoric  acid. 

In  the  1 2th  volume  of  the  fame  valuable  work,  we  proc?(t  fCJ» 
have  an  account  of  a  procefs  for  making  Kunkel’s  making 
phofphorus  from  urine,  which  is  fhorter  and  more  eco-  Kunkel’s 
nomical  than  that  by  which  Meffrs  Scheele  and  Ghan  Phofyhoru3 
extradl  it  from  the  bones  of  animals,  by  M,  Giobert.  romunn<ra 
This  method  is  founded  on  the  property  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  falts  to  fepaiate  the  phofphoric  acid  from  urine, 
which  Margraff,  we  believe,  firft  difeovered  :  but  M. 

Giobert  has  greatly  improved  on  the  procefs  dire&ed 
by  the  German  chemift,  as  he  avoids  the  tedious  and 
difgufting  operations  of  evaporating  the  urine,  and 
expofing  it  to  putrefa&ion.  He  tells  us,  that  it  is  in¬ 
different  whether  the  urine  be  that  of  healthy  or  diT 
eafed  perfons;  and  that  of  horfes  is  nearly  as  good  for 
thi3  purpofe  as  that  which  is  human.  He  gradually 
pours  into  it  a  folution  of  lead  in  the  nitric  acid,  till 
the  precipitation  ceafes  which  this  had  occafioned  ; . 
the  whole  is  then  diluted  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  water,  and  afterward  filtrated  through  a  linen  cloth.  - 
The  precipitate,  which  is  phofphat  of  lead,  muff  be 
made  up  into  a  pafte  with  powder  of  charcoal,  and 
well  dried  in  an  iron  or  copper  pan:  it  muff  afterward 
be  diftilled  ;  when  it  will  yield,  firft,  an  ammoniacal, 
and  then  an  empyr£urnatic,  oil ;  thefe  oils  proceed 
from  the  urine,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  purify  the 
phofphat.  As  foon  as  the  oil  ceafes  to  come  over,  a* 
clean  receiver  muft  be  applied,  and  the  fire  be  greatly 
incrcafed.  The  phofphorus  generally  appears  in  about 
half  an  flour  ;  and,  within  eight  hours,  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  ounces  of  it  may  thus  be  obtained.  If  the  pro¬ 
cefs  be  condu&ed  with  care,  M.  Giobert  thinks  that  a 
hundred  parts  of  phofphat  of  lead  will  yield  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  of  phofphorus. 

If  on  the  phofphat  of  lead  thus  precipitated  from 
urine,  a  folution  of  fulphat  of  ammoniac  be  poured,- 
and  this,  after  digefting  during  twelve  hours,  be  filtra¬ 
ted  and  evaporated,  phofphat  of  ammoniac  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  if  fulphat  of  foda  be  ufed,  the  rcfult  will* 
be  phofphat  of  foda. 

Add  of  Phosphorus*  This  acid,  called  alfo  the  mi - 

crocofmk ' 
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ham» croccfmk  ncM,  hrs  already  been  defcribed.  See  Che 
***  mistry  In'U-x  at  Phofphoric  Acid  (a).  It  has  been  dif 
covered  by  Mr  Scheele,  thac  an  add  capable  of  ma¬ 
king  phofphorus  is  producible  from  calcined  bones  or 
hart  (horn  and  the  vitriolic  acid  The  procefs  for  pro¬ 
curing  this  acid  recommended  by  that  gentleman  was 
to  difTolve  the  bones  in  nitrous  acid;  afterwards  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  earth  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid;  to  fil¬ 
ter  and  evaporate  the  liquor  to  Jrynefs_;  and,  after  dri¬ 
ving  'bff  the  nitrous  acid,  the  phofphoric  acid  remains. 
This  procefs,  however,  is  expenfive  on  account  of  the 
wafte  of  nitrous  acid  ;  and  is  likewife  very  inconveni¬ 
ent,  becaufe  a  great  deal  of  the  earthy  matter  continues 
di helved  even  after  the  vitriolic  acid  is  poured  in  5 
and  therefore  the  phofphoric  acid  is  never  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  pure  ;  for  which  reafon  the  following  procefs  is 
preferable. 

Take  of  calcined  bones  or  hartfhorn,  one  pound;  oil 
of  vitriol,  14  ounces.  Tec  the  benes  be  reduced  to 
fine  powcer  ;  then  pour  on  the  acid  undiluted,  and 
rub  both  together  till  they  are  as  accurately  mixed  as 
poflibT.  Having  let  them  remain  for  fome  hours  in 
this  fituation,  pour  on  as  much  water,  ftirnng  and  dif¬ 
fering  the  lumps,  into  which  the  mafs  will  now  be 
concreted,  till  it  is  all  equally  didributed  through  the 
liquid,  and  has  the  confidence  of  thick  gruel.  Let 
if  remain  24  hours,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  canvas 
cloth  in  order  to  let  the  liquid  drain  from  it.  This  is 
a  very  tedious  operation,  as  frefh  water  mull  conti¬ 
nually  be  pouring  on  till  all  the  faline  matter  is  wafhed 
off.  When  this  is  done,  pour  into  the  liquid  a  quan¬ 
tity  ofc  mftic  volatile  alkali,  which  will  occafion  a  co¬ 
pious  precipitation  ;  for  the  earth  of  bones  is  much 
Jefs  ftrongly  attra&ed  by  acids  than  even  the  cauftic 
volatile  alkali.  The  liquid  being  now  filtered  a  fecond 
time,  which  will  be  done  with  fufficient  eafe,  and  af¬ 
terwards  evaporated,  there  remains  a  mafs  compofed  of 
phofphoric  acid  and  vitriolic  fal  ammoniac.  By  in- 
creafmg  the  fire,  the  latter  is  diffipated  in  vapour;  and 
it  the  procefs  has  been  fuecefsful,  four  ounces  or  more 
of  pure  phofphoric  acid  will  remain. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  this  acid,  it  is  not 
yet  afeertained  whether  they  are  exadly  the  fame  with 
the  microcofmic  acid  or  not.  Indeed,  as  far  as  yet  ap¬ 
pears,  they  feem  to  be  different ;  and  there  arc  very 
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ceclefiaftical  hiflory,  were  a 
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i  rong  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  the  phofphoric  acid 

thno  _ A  .1  •  •  ..  . 


thus  produced  is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  altered  by 
its  combination  with  the  earth  of  bonea.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Bones. 

Liquor  of  Phosphorus.  See  Chemistry,  n°  2d  0C7 
1521. 
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PHGTINIANS,  in  . . 

feff  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  wjio  denied  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  They  derive  their  name  from 
Photinus  their  founder,  who  was  bifhop  of  Sirminm, 
and  a  difciple  of  Marcellus. '  Photinus  publiihed  in  the 
year  343  his  notions  refpeding  the  Deity,  which  were 
repugnant  both  to  the  orthodox  and  Arian  fydems. 
He  aderted,  that  Jefus  Chrifl  was  born  of  the  Holy 
Ghofl  and  the  Virgin  Mary;  that  a  certain  divine 
emanation,  which  he  called  the  Word,  defeended  upon 
Him;  and  that  becaufe  of  the  union  of  the  divine  word 
with  his  human  nature,  He  was  called  the  fon  of  God, 
and  even  God  himfelf ;  and  that  the  Holy  Gliofl  was 
not  a  perfon,  but  merely  a  celeflial  virtue  proceeding 
from  the  Deity.  Both  parties  condemned  the  bifhop 
in  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Milan,  held  in  the  years 
345  and  347.  Pie  was  condemned  alfo  by  the  council 
at  Sirmium  in  351,  and  was  afterwards  degraded  from 
the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  at  lad  died  in  exile  in  the 
year  372  or  375*  His  opinions  were  afterwards  re¬ 
vived  by  Socinus. 

PHOTIUS,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  was  one 
of  the  finefl  geniufes  of  his  time,  and  his  merit  raifed 
him  to  the  patriarchate;  for  Bardas  having  driven  Ig¬ 
natius  from  the  fee,  Photius  was  cenfecrated  by  Afbef- 
tus  in  859.  He  condemned  Ignatius  in  a  fynod,  where¬ 
upon  the  pope  excommunicated  him,  and  he,  to  balance 
the  account,  anathematized  the  pope.  Bafilitis  of  Ma- 
cedon,  the  emperor  whom  Photius  had  reproved  for 
the  murder  of  Michael  the  late  emperor,  expelled 
him,  and  reliored  Ignatms;  but  after  wards  re-eftablifh- 
ed  Photius,  upon  Ignatius’s  death,  in  878.  At  lall, 
being  wrongfully  accufed  of  a  confpiracy  againtt  the 
perfon  of  Leo  the  philofopher,  Ton  and  fucceflor  to 
Bafilins,  he  was  expelled  by  him  in  886,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  foon  after.  He  wrote  a  Bibliotheca, , 
which  contains  an  examen  of  280  authors:  we  have 
alfo  253  epidles of  his;  the  Nomacanon  under  14  titles; 
an  abridgment  of  the  ads  of  fevcral  councils,  Sec.  This 
great  man  was  born  in  Condantinople,  and  was  defeend¬ 
ed  from  a  very  illudrious  and  noble  family.  His  na¬ 
tural  abilities  were  very  great,  and  he  cultivated  them 
with  the  greated  afiiduity.  There  was  no  branch  of 
literature,  whether  facred  or  profane,  and  fearedy  any 
art  or  fcience,  in  which  he  was  not  deeply  verfed.  In¬ 
deed  he  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  greated  man 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  was  fo  intimately- 
concerned  in  the  chief  tranfadions  of  it,  that  ecclefi- 
adical  writers  have  on  that  account  called  it  Seculum 
Photianum . .  He  was  fird  raifed  to  the  chief  dignities 
of  the  empire,  being  made  principal  fecretary  of  date, 

captain 


Phntmiaj?* 

Photius, 


. 


MypSS?;  h!snaadmS°n  t0  Wh£  kaAbelH  already  fa!d  0n  the  *dd  0f  Ph°fph°ru8>  we  may 
This  philofopher’s  methodof  beoaWnlr  t'hAA0?  ^ the.r4th  volume  of  the  Chemical  Annals5, 
propofed  by  M  Sag-e  and  whfrli^iw  h  ..  e  ^  .°  P  orous  acid  differs  little  from  that  which  was  fome  years  ago 
by  the  author ‘of  the  orefent  me’mofr  ,  rft’  • 8  V  ^  kn0Wn'  The  PrinciPal  iterations  made 

lower  part  of  which  is  lhaped  like  a  funnel'  f'”  ,11S  ?Uttl.nS  each  ^l'c^  °f  phofphorus  into  a  glaf3  pipe,  the 
ratus  with  a  tubulated  rece  ver  wh  l  T  ’  termmatlnS  ,ln  3  very  fmall  opening;  and  in  covering  the  appa- 
tjuantity  of  phofphorus  v^hout’rfl  A  ^  C3n  °Pe"  3t  pleafure.  By  thefe  means  he  can  difTolve  a  greater 
phofphoric  acid,  by  the  nitric  or  thf^  °  **  method  of  converting  the  phofphorus  into  the 


Phvearh. 
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Phraates  captain  of  the  guards,  and  a  fenator.  In  all  thefe  fla¬ 
tirons  lie  acquitted  himfelf  with  a  diftin&ion  fnitable  to 
,  his  great  abilities  ;  *  for  he  was  a  refined  fiatefman,  as 
well  as  a  profound  fcholar.  His  rife  to  the  patriarch¬ 
ate  was  very  quick  ;  for  when  he  was  chofen  to  that 
office  he  was  only  a  layman  :  but  that  he  might  be  as 
it  were  gradually  railed  to  that  dignity,  he  was  made 
monk  the  firit  day,  reader  the  next,  and  the  following 
day's  lub-deacon,  deacon,  and  priefl  80  that  in  the 
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ed  his  caufe  in  his  bark  ;  and  if  found  guilty,  was  com-  Phrenetic 
milled  to  toe  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  or,  as  II 

fom^»  niv  infKa «•*»/■!  — J* •  n  • /*  .  Phrvortjnr.'i 


fpace  of  fix  days  he  attained  to  the  highefl  office  in 


the  church.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  ardent  love 
of  glory  and  unbounded  ambition  made  him  commit 
exceffes  which  rendered  him  a  fcour^e  to  thofe  about 
him. 

Fabricius  calls  this  Bibliotheca  or  library,  non  liber 9 
fed  infignu  thefaurusy  “not  a  book,  hut  ail  illuftrious 
treafure,”  in  which  are  contained  many'curious  things 
relating  to  authors,  and  many  fragments  of  works 
which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  It  was  brought 
to  light  by  Andreas  Schottus,  and  communicated  by 
him  to  David  Hoefchelius,  who  caufed  it  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  1601.  Scdiottus,  conlidering  the  great  utility  of 
this  work,  tranfl  ted  it  into  Latin,  and  printed  his 
tranflation  alone  in  1606.  The  Greek  text,  together 
with  the  tranflation,  were  afterwards  printed  at  Gene¬ 
va  in  1611.  The  laft  edition  of  this  work,  the  lar¬ 
gely  and  the  faireft,  was  printed  at  Rouen  in  1653, 
fbl  io . 

PHRAATES,  or  Phrahates.  There  were  four 
kings  of  this  name  in  Parthia.  See  Partiha, 

PHRASE,  in  grammar,  an  elegant  turn  or  manner 
of  fpeecli,  peculiarly  belonging  to  this  or  that  00 
caflon,  this  or  that  art,  or  this  or  that  language.  Thus 
wc  fay,  an  Italian  phrafe  y  an  eaftern  pbrafe,  a  poetical 
fhrofe ,  a  rhetorical  phrafe. 

Phrase  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  fhort  fentence 
or  fmall  fet  or  circuit  of  words  conflru&ed  together. 
In  this  fen fe,  Father  Buffier  divides  phrafes  into  com¬ 
plete  and  incomplete. 

Phrafes  are  complete  where  there  is  a  noun  and  a 
verb,  each  in  its  proper  fundlion  ;  /.  e .  where  the  noun 
expreffes  a  fubjedl,  and  the  verb  the  tiling  affirmed 
of  it. 

Incomplete  phrafes  are  thofe  where  the  toun  and  the 
verb  together  only  do  the  office  of  a  noun  ;  confiding 
of  feveral  words  without  affirming  any  thing,  and  which 
might  be  exprefled  in  a  Angle  word.  Thus,  that  which 
is  true ,  is  an  incomplete  phrafe,  which  might  be  ex¬ 
prefled  in  one  word,  truth;  a3,  that  which  is  true  fath - 
Jies  the  mind ,  i.  e.  truth  fattsfies  the  mind . 

PHRASEOLOGY,  a  collection  of  the  phrafes  or 
elegant  expreffions  in  any  language.  See  Phrase. 

PH  RE  ATI  S,  or  Phreattium,  in  Grecian  anti¬ 
quity,  was  a  court  belonging  to  the  civil  government 
of  Athens,  fituated  upon  the  fea-fhore,  in  the  Piraeus. 
The  name  is  derived  from  th  becaufe  it  flood 

in  a  pit  ;  or,  as  others  fuppofe,  from  the  hero  Phreatus. 
Thi*  court  heard  fuch  caufes  as  concerned  perfons 
who  had  fled  out  of  their  own  country  for  murder,  or 
thofe  that  fled  for  involuntary  murder,  and  who  had 
afterwards  committed  a  deliberate  and  wilful  murder. 
The  firfl  who  was  tried  in  this  place  was  Teucer,  on 
a  groundlefs  fufpicion  that  he  had  been  acceflory  to 
the  death  of  Ajix  The  aceufed  was  not  allowed  to 
come  to  land,  or  fo  much  aa  to  cafl  anchor,  but  plead- 


fome  fiy,  fuffered  there  condign  punifhment  ;  iftnno- Phrygane*' 
cent,  he  was  only  cleared  of  the  fecond  faft,  and,  ac- ' 
cording  to  cuftom,  underwent  a  twelvemonth’s  ba- 
mihment  for  the  former.  See  Potter’s  Gr.Anlw.  vol  i 
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PHRENETIC,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  thofe  who, 
without  being  abfolutely  mad,  are  fubject  to  fuch  ftrong 
failles  of  imagination  as  in  fome  meafure  pervert  them 
judgment,  and  caufe  them  to  aft  in  a  way  different 
from  the  more  rational  part  of  mankind. 

PHRENITIS,  the  fame  with  Phrcnsy  ;  an  in- 
flammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  attended  with 
an  acute  fever  and  delirium.  See  Medicine,  n°  176  ; 
alfo  an  account  of  a  ftrange  degree  of  phrenzy  which 
attacked  Charles  VI  of  I  ranee  in  the  atticle  France, 
n<=  88,  90.  * 

PHRYGANEA.  is  a  genus  of  infers,  of  which 
Barbut  gives  the  following  chara&ers.  “  The  mouth 
is  Without  teeth,  but  furnifhed  with  four  palpi:  the 
flemmata  are  three  in  number :  the  antenme  are  fili¬ 
form,  and  longer  than  the  thorax.  The  wings  are  in¬ 
cumbent  ;  the  under  ones  are  folded.” 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  genus  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  fecftions :  the  firit  of  which  is  charadferi- 
zed,  by  having  two  truncated  fetac  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen,  refembling  the  beard  of  an  ear  of  corn  ; 
while  the  fecond  has  the  abdomen  fimple,  or  without 
appendices.  The  tarfi  of  the  feet  of  the  firft  family 
confiiVof  three  articulations;  thofe  of  the  fecond  are 
compofed  of  five.  The  wings  of  this  feftion  decline 
from  the  inner  margin  towards  the  fides,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ferable  the  ridge  of  a  houfe,  and  are  curved,  or  turn  up¬ 
wards  at  their  extremity.  “  This  infeft  (fays  Mr 
Barbut),  before  it  becomes  3n  inhabitant  of  the  air, 
has  lived  under-water,  lodged  in  a  kind  of  tube  or 
fiieath,  the  inward  texture  of  which  is  filk  ;  outwardly 
covered  with  fand,  flraws,  bits  of  wood,  fhells,  &c. 

When  the  hexapod  worm  is  about  to  change  to  achry- 
falis,  he  flops  up  the  opening  of  his  tube  with  threads 
of  a  loofe  texture,  through  which  the  water  makes  its 
way,  but  prevents  the  approach  of  voracious  infeds. 

The  chryfalis  is  covered  with  a  thin  gauze,  through 
which  the  new  form  of  the  infeeft  is  eafily  difeemed. 

The  phryganea,  on  the  point  of  changing  its  element" 
rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  leaves  its  tube,  ri! 
fes  into  the  air,  and  enjoys  the  fweets  of  the  country 
flutters  upon  flowers  and  trees,  but  is  foon  called  away 
to  the  water- fide  to  depofite  its  eggs ;  whence  proceeds 
its  posterity.  Thefe  aquatic  larva;  are  often  found  in 
ftagnating  waters,  where  they  Wrap  themfclves  up  in  the 
water-lentil,  cut  out  into  regular  fquares,  and  fitted 
one  to  another.  Trouts  are  very  greedy  of  thefe  lar¬ 
vae  ;  which  is  the  reafon,  that  in  fome  countries  after 
ftripping  them  of  their  coats,  they  make  ufe  of  them 
for  fi fhing-baits.” 

There  are  a  variety  of  different  fpecies  of  the  phry- 
ganea  ;  but  except  the  phryganea  bicauda  and  ftriata, 
they  do  not  materially  differ  from  one  another,  except 
in  fize  and  colour.  The  bicauda  is  of  a  deep  dark- 
brown  colour;  having  a  Angle  yellow  longitudinal  band 
running  acrofs  the  head  and  thorax.  The  legs  are  of 
a  brown  colour,  as  are  the  antennae  ;  which  are  alfo 
long  and  filiform.  Two  brown  threads,  almoft  as 
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as  the  antennse,  terminate  the  abdomen.  The 
wings,  which  are  about  a  third  longer  than  the  body, 
are  veined  with  brown  fibres,  are  narrow  at  the  top, 
broad  below,  and  are  as  it  were  ftuck  upon  the  body  ; 
which  they  infold,  crofting  one  over  the  other.  This 
irifeft,  which  is  met  with  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
ftanding-waters,  carries  its  eggs  in  a  clutter  at  its  ab¬ 
domen,  like  fome  fpiders. 

The  ftriata  is  a  large  fpecies,  of  a  dun  colour,  except 
the  eyes,  which  are  black,  and  has  a  confiderable  re- 
femblance  to  the  phalena  in  the  carriage  of  its  wings. 
The  antennas  are  as  long  as  the  body,  and  are  borne 
ftraight  forward.  The  wings  are  a  third  larger  than 
the  body,  having  veins  of  a  colour  rather  deeper  than 
the  reft.  The  feet  are  large,  long,  and  fomewhat  finny. 

Mr  Yeats  tells  us,  that  the  pcrlne  of  Geoftroy,  and 
phryganeas  of  Linnxus,  do  not  differ  generically.  It 
appears,  however,  from  Yeats's  experiments,  that  the 
phrygiinex  remain  longer  in  the  chryfalri  than  the 
perlce. 

The  leffer  phryganear  very  much  refemble  the  tinea; ; 
but,  upon  examining  them  with  a  glafs,  the  former 
will  be  found  to  Ve  covered  with  finall  hairs  inftead  of 
the  fcalrs  which  adorn  the  wings  of  the  latter. 

PHRYGIA,  a  conntry  in  Afia.  From  whence  it 
derived  its  name  is  not  certain  :  fome  fay  it  was  from 
the  river  Phryx  (now  Sarabat),  which  divides  Phry¬ 
gia  from  Caria,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Hermus ; 
others  from  Phrygia,  the  daughter  of  Afopua  and  Eu- 
ropa.  The  Greek  writers  tell  11s,  that  the  country 
took  its  name  from  the  inhabitants,  and  thefe  from  the 
town  of  Brygium  in  Macedonia,  from  whence  they  firft 
pafled  into  Afia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Phrygia  or 
Brygia  to  the  country  where  they  fettled.  Bochart  is 
of  opinion  that  this  tra&  was  called  Phrygia  from  the 
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did  not  take  place  till  Troas  was  fuhdued  by  the  Phrygia* 
Phrygians ;  and  hence  it  is  more  confi  lered  by  fome 
Roman  writers  as  a  part  of  Phrygia,  than  Rithynia, 
Cappadocia,  or  any  other  of  the  adjacent  provinces. 

In  after  ages,  the  Greater  Phrygia  was  divided  into 
two  diftri&a  or  governments  ,*  one  called  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana,  from  Pacatianus,  who,  under  Cohftautine,  bore 
the  great  ofllce  of  the  pnsfedbis  prjetorio  of  the  Eaft 
the  other  Phrygia  Salutaris,  from  fome  miraculous  cures 
fuppofed  to  have  been  performed  there  by  the  archan¬ 
gel  Michael. 

This  country,  and  indeed  rdl  Afia  Min  nr,  as  lying 
in  the  fifth  and  fixth  northern  climates,  was  in  ancient 
times  greatly  celebrated  for  its  fert  lity.  It  abounded 


1 


in  *dl  forts  of  grain  ;  being,  for  the  moft  part,  a  plain 


Greek  verb  few*  «*  to  burn  or  parch  which,  ac¬ 


cording  to  him,  is  a  tranflation  of  its  Hebrew  name, 
derived  from  a  verb  of  the  fame  fignification. 

No  lefs  various  are  the  opinions  of  authors  as  to  the 
exa&  boundaries  of  thiscountiy;  an  uncertainty  which 
gave  rife  to  an  obfervation  made  by  Strabo,  viz.  that 
the  Phrygians  and  Myfians  had  diftin A  boundaries;  but 
that  it  was  fcarce  pofiible  to  ascertain  them.  The  fame 
writer  adds,  that  the  Trojans,  Myfians,  am!  Lydians, 


are,  by  the  poets,  all  blended  under  the  common  name 


of  Phrygians,  which  Claudian  extends  to  the  Pifidians, 
Bithynians,  and  Ionians.  Phrygia  Proper,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  whom  we  choofe  to  follow,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  PontU3  and  Bithynia;  on  the  weft  by 
Myfia,  Troas,  the  iEgean  Sea,  Lydia,  Mxonia,  and 
Caria;  on  the  fouth  by  Lycia;  on  the  eaft  by  Pamphy- 
lia  and  Galatia.  It  lies  between  the  37th  and  41ft  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  extending  in  longitude  from  56 
to  62  degrees.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ptolemy,  are  the  Lycaones  and  Anthemife- 
nii,  towards  Lycia;  and  Moccadelis  or  Moccadint,  the 
Cyddefes  or  Cydifles  towards  Bithynia  ;  and  between 
thefe  the  Peltini  or  Speltini,  the  Moxiam,  Phylacenfcs, 
and  Hierapolitae.  To  thefe  we  m3y  add  the  Berecyn- 
tes  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

Phrygia  is  commonly  divided  into  the  Greater  and 
Leffer  Phrygia,  called  alfo  Troas.  But  this  divifion 


country  covered  with  a  deep  rich  foil,  and  plentifully 
watered  by  fmall  rivers.  It  was  in  fome  parts  produc¬ 
tive  of  bitumen  and  other  combuftible  fubftances.  It 
was  well  flocked  with  cattle,  having  large  plains  and 
pafture  grounds.  The  air  was  anciently  deemed  moil 
pure  and  vvholefomc,  though  it  is  now  in  fome  parts 
thought  extremely  grofs,  great  part  of  the  country  ly¬ 
ing  uncultivated. 

In  Phrygia  Major  were  anciently  feveral  cities  of 
great  celebrity;  fuch  as  Apahea  Laodicea,  Hiera- 
polis,  Gordium,  See . — There  were  alio  fome  famous 
rivers  ;  fuch  as  Marfyas,  Mxanler,  &c.  The  Mxan- 
der  is  now  called  Madre  or  M'tndre,  and  was  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its  windings  and  turn¬ 
ings;  from  whence  alt  fuch  windings  and  turnings  have 
been  denominated  maanders. 

The  Phrygians  accounted  themfelves  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  people  in  the  world.  Their  origin,  however,  is  ex- 
tremelydark  and  uncertain.  Jofephua  and  St  Jerome  fay, 
they  were  defeended  from  Togarmah,  one  of  Gomer’s 
fons ;  and  that  they  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  under 
thename  of  Tigrammanes.  The  Heathen  authors  derive 
them  from  the  Brygians,  a  people  of  Macedonia.  But 
this  is  but  mere  conjecture  ;  and  it  is  a  conjecture  to¬ 
tally  unfupported,  except  by  the  fimilarity  of  names. 
Bochart  thinks  that  the  Phrygians  were  the  offspring 
of  Gomer  the  eldeft  fon  of  Japhet ;  the  word  Phrygia 
being  the  Greek  tranflation  of  his  name.  Jofephua 
makes  Gomel*  the  father  of  the  Galatians ;  but  he,  by 
the  Galatians,  muft  neccflhrily  mean  the  Phrygians  in¬ 
habiting  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  the  Galatians  had 
made  themfelves  matters  of;  the  defendants  of  Gomer 
being  placed  by  Ezekiel  northward  of  Judcea,  near 
Togarmah  (which  Bochart  t<ikcs  to  be  Cappadocia), 
long  before  the  Gauls  pafTed  over  into  Ada.  We  arc 
willing  to  let  Gomer  enjoy  the  fine  country  which  Bo¬ 
chart  is  pleafed  to  give  him,  and  allow  him  the  honour 
of  being  the  progenitor  of  the  Phrygians,  fmee  we  know 
no  other  perfon  on  whom  it  can  be  conferred  with  any 
degree  of  probability. 

The  ancient  Phrygians  are  deferibed  as  fuperftitious, 
voluptuous,  and  effeminate,  without  any  prudence  or 
foreeaft,  and  of  fuch  a  fervile  temper,  that  nothing 
but  ftripe8  and  ill  ufage  could  make  them  comply  with 
their  duty;  which  gave  rife  to  feveral  trite  and  well 
known  proverbs  (a).  They  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  inventors  of  divination  by  the  finging,  flying,  and 
8  feeding 


(a)  u  Phryges  fero  fapiunt,  Phryx  verberatus  mclior,  Phryx  non  minus  quam  Spyntharus,  &c. 


”  which 
proverbs 
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Phrygia,  feeding  of  birds.  Their  mufic,  commonly  called  the 

“  Phrygian  moody  is  alleged  by  fome  as  an  argument  of 

their  effeminacy. 

Their  government  was  certainly  monarchical ;  for 
all  Phrygia  was,  during  the  reigns  of  fome  kings,  fub- 
je&  to  one  prince.  Ninwacus,  Midas,  Manis,  Gor¬ 
dius,  and  his  defendants,  were  undoubtedly  fovereign3 
of  ell  Phrygia.  But  fome  time  before  the  Trojan  war, 
we  find  this  country  divided  into  feveral  petty  king¬ 
doms,  and  read  of  divers  princes  reigning  at  the  fame 
time.  Apollodorus  mentions  a  king  of  Phrygia  con¬ 
temporary  with  Ilus  king  of  Troy.  Cedrenus  and 
others  fpeak  of  one  Teuthrans,  king  of  a  fmall  country 
in  Phrygia,  whofe  territories  were  ravaged  by  Ajax, 
himfelf  flain  in  finale  combat,  his  royal  feat  laid  in 
afhes,  and  his  daughter,  by  name  Tecmeffa,  carried 
away  captive  by  the  conqueror.  Homer  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  Phoreys  and  Afcanius,  both  princes  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Phrygian  auxiliaries  that  came  to  the  relief 
of  Troy.  Tantalus  was  kmg  of  Sipylus  only,  and  its 
diftridl  ;  a  prince  no  lefs  famous  for  hie  great  wealth, 
than  infamous  for  his  covetoufnefs  and  other  detefl- 
able  vices  That  Phrygia  was  fuhdued  either  by  Mi¬ 
nus,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  or  by  the  Arra. 
zons,  as  we  read  in  Suidas,  is  not  fufficiently  warrant¬ 
ed.  Moft  authors  that  fpeak  of  Gordius  tell  us,  that 
the  Phrygians  having  fent  to  confult  an  oracle  in  or¬ 
der  to  know  how  they  might  put  an  end  to  the  inte- 
ftine  broils  which  rent  their  country  into  many  fac¬ 
tions  and  parties,  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  mod 
efFedual  means  to  deliver  themfdves  and  their  coun¬ 
try  from  the  calamities  they  groaned  under,  was  to 
commit  the  government  to  a  king.  This  advice  they 
followed  accordingly,  and  placed  Gordius  on  the 
throne. 

As  to  their  commerce,  all  we  can  fay  is,  that  Apa- 
mea  was  the  chief  emporium  of  all  Aka  Minor. — 
Thither  reforted  merchants  and  traders  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  neighbonring  Blands.  Be- 
fides,  we  know  from  Syncellus,  that  the  Phrygians 
were  for  fome  time  makers  of  the  ft  a  ;  and  none  but 
trading  nations  ever  prevailed  on  that  element.  The 
country  produced  many  choice  and  ufeiul  commodi¬ 
ties,  which  afforded  confiderable  exports.  They  had 
a  fafe  coaft,  convenient  harbours,  and  whatever  may 
incline  us  to  think  that  they  carried  on  a  confiderable 
trade.  But  as  molt  of  the  Phrygian  records  are  loll, 
we  will  not  dwell  on  conjectures  fo  difficult  to  be  af- 
certained. 

We  have  no  fet  form  of  their  laws  ;  and  as  to  their 
learning,  fince  we  are  told  that  for  fome  time  they 
enjoyed  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  we  may  at  leatt 
allow  them  a  competent  fkili  in  geography,  geome¬ 
try,  and  aflronomy  ;  and  add  to  thefe,  from  what  we 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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have  faid  above,  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  PhrygU 
traffic.  Ph  ^ 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Phrygian  Ian- , 
guage  bore  a  great  refemblance  to  the  Greek  ;  but 
the  contrary  is  manifeft  from  the  few  Phrygian  words 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  and  carefully  col- 
leCfed  by  Bochart  and  Rudbechius.  To  thefe  wc 
may  add  the  authority  of  Strabo,  who,  after  attempt¬ 
ing  to  derive  the  name  of  a  Phrygian  city  from  the 
Greek,  concludes,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  dif- 
cover  any  fimilitude  between  the  barbarous  words  of 
the  Phrygian  language  and  the  Greek.  The  Phry¬ 
gian  tongue,  after  the  experiment  made  by  Pfamme- 
tichns  king  of  Egypt,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  as  the  mofl  ancient  language  of  the  world.  But 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Scythians,  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  their  opinion,  as  founded  on  an  argument 
of  no  real  weight.  “  As  the  two  children  (fay  they) 
had  never  heard  the  voire  of  any  human  creature,  the 
word  hccy  or  btlkosy  the  firll  they  uttered,  was  only 
an  imitation  of  the  goats  that  had  fuckle-d  tRem,  and 
happened  to  be  a  Phrygian  word  lignifying  bread  (b). 

We  have  already  Lid,  that  the  Phrygians  were  fu- 
perltitious  ;  their  idols  were  confequently  very  nume¬ 
rous.  The  chief  of  thefe  was  Cybele,  who  went  by 
a  variety  of  names.  (See  Cybele.)  They  alfo  wor- 
fiiipped  Bacchus  under  the  name  of  Sabdzios  ;  and  his 
priefts  they  called  Sabot. 

The  hiftory  of  their  kings  is  dark  and  uncertain, 
and  the  dates  of  their  feveral  reigns  and  adfions  cannot 
now  be  fixed  ;  w  e  fhall  refer  fuch  of  our  readers,  there¬ 
fore,  a&  \vi(h  to  know  what  is  certain  refpeCbing  them, 
to  the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiflory,  already  quoted  more 
than  once  in  the  prefent  article.  See  alfo  Gordius, 

Midas,  See.  For  Phrygia  Minor,  fee  Troy. 

PHRYGIAN-Stone,  in  natural  hiflory,  ia  the 
name  of  a  done  deferibed  by  the  ancients,  and  ufed  by 
them  in  dying  ;  perhaps  from  fome  vitriolic  or  alumi¬ 
nous  fait  contained  in  it,  which  ferved  to  enliven  or 
fix  the  colours  ufed  by  the  dyers.  It  was  light  and 
fpungy,  refembling  a  pumice  ;  and  the  whitefl  and 
lighted  were  reckoned  the  beft.  Pliny  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  method  of  preparing  it  for  the  purpofe 
of  dying,  which  wTas  by  moiftening  it  with  urine,  and 
then  heating  it  red  hot,  and  fuffering  it  to  cool. — 

This  calcination  was  repeated  three  times,  and  the 
(lone  was  then  fit  for  tile.  Diofcorides  recommends 
it  in  medicine  after  burning  ;  he  fays  it  w^as  drying  and 
aftrin^ent. 

PHRYGIANS,  a  Chriftmn  fed.  See  Cataphry- 
ians  and  Montamst. 

PHRYNE,  w'as  a  famous  proflitute,  who  floiirifhed 
at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the  Chriftfan  era. 

She  vras  mikrefs  of  Praxiteles,  who  drew  her  pi&ure, 

4  L  which 


proverbs  intimate  their  fervile  temper ;  and  (bow  that  they  were  more  fit  to  bewail  misfortunes  in  an  unmanly 
manner,  than  to  prevent  them  by  proper  meafures.  Their  znufic,  too,  was  fuited  to  their  effeminate  temper. 
The.  Doric  mood  was  a  kind  of  grave  and  folid  mufic  ;  the  Lydian  a  doleful  and  lamentable  harmony  ;  but 
the  Phrygian  chiefly  calculated  to  effeminate  and  enervate  the  mind.  But  this  charadler  is  contradidled  by 
others.  » 

(b)  Goropius  Becanus  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  argument,  to  prove  that  the  High  Dutch  is  the  original  or 
mother-tongue  of  the  world,  becaufe  the  word  behr  in  that  language  fignifies  “  a  baker.” 
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Fhrynicus  which  was  one  of  his  beft  pieces,  and  was  placed  in 
,  II  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  We  are  told  that 
^  ryxus. .  ^pepes  pa;nted  his  Venus  Anadyomene  after  he  had 
feen  Phryne  on  the  fca-fhore  naked,  and  with  difhevel- 
led  hair.  Phryne  became  fovery  rich  by  the  liberality 
of  her  lovers,  that  fhe  offered  to  rebuild  Thebes  at 
her  own  expence,  which  Alexander  had  deftroyed, 
provided  this  lnfcription  was  placed  on  the  walls  : 
Alexander 'diruit,  fed  meretrix  Phryne  re  fecit ;  which  was 

refufed.  See  Plin.  34.  c.  8. - There  was  another 

of  the  fame  name  who  was  accufed  of  impiety.  When 
fhe  found  that  fhe  was  going  to  be  condemned,  fhe 
unveiled  her  hofom,  which  fo  influenced  her  judges, 
that  fhe  was  immediately  acquitted. 

PHIIYN1CUS,  a  general  of  Samos,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  betray  his  country,  &c. - A  flatterer  at 

Athens. - A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  difciple  to 

Thefpis.  He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  a  female 
charafler  on  the  ftage. 

PHRYNIS  was  a  mufician  of  Mitylene.  Ide  was 
the  firft  who  obtained  a  mufical  prize  at  the  Pana- 
thenasa  at  Athens.  He  added  two  firings- to  the  lyre, 
which  had  always  been  ufed  with  feven  by  all  his  pre- 
deceffors.  He  flourifhed  about  438  years  before  the 
Ghriftian  era.  We  are  told  that  he  was  originally  a 

cook  at  the  houfe  of  Hiero  king  of  Sicily _ There 

was  another  of  the  fame  name,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  who  made  a  colle£liom,  in  36  books,  of 
phrafes  and  fentences  from  the  bell  Greek  authors, 
See. 

PHRYXUS  (fab.  hid.),  was  a  fon  of  Athamas 
king  of  l'hebes,  by  Nephele.  When  his  mother  was 
repudiated,  he  was  perfecuted  with  the  mofl  inveterate 
fury  by  hi3  ftep-mother  ino,  becaufe  he  was  to  fit  on 
the  throne  of  Athamas,  in  preference  to  the  children 
of  a  fecond  wife.  His  mother  apprized  him  of  Ino’s 
intentions  upon  his  life  ;  or,  according  to  others,  his 
preceptor  ;  and  the  better  to  make  his  efcspe,  he  fe- 
cured  part  of  his  father's  treafures,  and  privately  left 
Bceotia  with  his  fifter  Helle,  to  go  to  their  friend  and 
relation  iEetes  king  of  Colchis.  They  embarked  on 
board  a  fhip,  or,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  fabulous 
account  of  the  poets  and  mythologifls,  they  mounted 
on  the  back  of  a  ram,  whole  fleece  was  of  gold,  and 
proceeded  on  their  journey  through  the  air.  The 
height  to  which  they  were  carried  made  Helle  giddy, 
and  fhe  fell  into  the  fea.  Phryxus  gave  his  filler  a 
decent  burial  on  the  fea  fhore,  and  after  he  had  called 
the  place  Hellefpont  from  her  name,  he  continued  his 
flight,  and  arrived  fafe  in  the  kingdom  of  iEetes, 
where  he  offered  the  ram  on  the  altars  of  Mars.  The 
king  received  him  with  great  tendernefs,  and  gave  him 
Chalciope  his  daughter  in  marriage.  She  had  by  him 
Parontis  Velas,  Argos  Cylindrus,  whom  fome  call 
Cy torus.  He  was  afterwards  murdered  by  his  father- 
in  law,  who  envied  him  the  pofleflion  of  the  golden 
fleece  ;  and  Chalciope,  to  prevent  her  children  from 
Sharing  their  father’s  fate.  fe«t  them  privately  from 
Colchis  to  Bceotia,  r*s  nothing  was  to  be  dreaded  there 
from  the  jealoufy  or  refentment  of  Ino,  who  was  then 
dead.  The  fable  of  the  flight  of  Phryxus  to  Colchis 
on  a  ram  has  been  explained  by  fome,  who  obferve, 
that  the  fhip  on  which  he  embarked  was  either  called 
by  that  name,  or  carried  on  her  prow  a  figure  of  that 
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animal.  The  fleece  of  gold  is  accounted  for,  by  ob-  Phthiriafis 
ferving  that  Phryxus  carried  away  immenfe  treafures  phthiOs. 

from  Thebes.  Phryxus  was  placed  among  the  con-  - v — " 

deflations  of  heaven  after  death.  The  ram  which  car- 
ried  him  to  Afia  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  Nep¬ 
tune’s  amour  with  Theophane  the  daughter  of  Altfs. 

This  ram  the  gods  had  given  to  Athamas  in  order  to 
reward  his  piety  and  religious  life  ;  and  Nephele  pro¬ 
cured  it  for  her  children,  juft  as  they  were  going  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  jealoufy  of  Ino.  Phryxus’s  mur¬ 
der  was  fome  time  after  amply  revenged  by  the 
Greeks  ;  it  having  occafioned  the  famous  expedition 
atchieved  under  Jafon  and  many  of  the  princes  of 
Greece,  which  had  for  its  obje£  the  recovery  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  punifliment  of  the  king  of  Col¬ 
chis  for  his  cruelty  to  the  fon  of  Athamas. 

PHTHIRIASIS,  the  lousy  evil,  from  *>6**e,  «  a 
loufe.”  It  is  a  loufy  diftemper;  children  are  frequent¬ 
ly  its  fubjedls,  and  adults  are  fometiraes  troubled  with 
it..  The  increafe  of  lice,  when  in  a  warm  moift  fltu- 
ation,  is  very  great ;  but  a  cold  and  dry  one  foon  de- 
flroys  them.  On  the  human  body  four  kinds  oflice 
are  diftinguifhed  :  1.  The  pediculi ,  fo  called  becaufe 
they  are  more  troublefome  with  their  feet  than  by  their 
bite.  Thefe  are  in  the  heads  of  children,  cfpecially  if 
fore  or  fcabby  ;  and  often  in  thofe  of  adults,  if  they 
are  flothful  and  nafly.  2.  Crab-lice,  fee  Crab  Lice. 

3.  Body  lice  ;  thefe  infeft  the  body,  and  breed  in  the 
clothes  of  the  nafly  and  flothful.  4.  A  fort  which 
breed  under  the  cuticle,  and  are  found  in  the  hands 
and  feet :  they  are  of  a  round  form,  and  fo  minute  as 
often  to  efcape  the  fight :  by  creeping  under  the  fcarf- 
fkin  they  caufe  an  intolerable  itching  ;  and  when  the 
fkin  burfts  where  they  lodge,  clufters  of  them  arc? 
found  there.  See  Acarus. 

A  good  diet  and  cleanlinefs  conduce  much  to  the 
deflru&ion  of  lice.  When  they  are  in  the  head,  comb  it 
every  day;  and,  after  each  combing,  fprinkle  the  pulv. 
fem.  flaph.  agr.  or  coccul.  Ind.  among  the  hairs  every 
night,  and  confine  it  with  a  tight  cap. 

Codrochiug,  in  his  treatife  on  lice,  fays,  that  the 
powdered  coc.  Ind.‘  exceeds  all  other  means  ;  and  that 
it  may  be  mixed  in  the  pulp  of  apple,  or  in  lard,  and 
applied  every  night  to  the  hair.  Some  writers  affert, 
that  if  the  pulv.  cort.  rad.  faflafr.  is  fprinkled  on  the 
head,  and  confined  with  a  handkerchief,  it  deftroys 
the  lice  in  one  night. 

The  body-lice  are  deflroyed  by  any  bitter,  four, 
fait,  or  mercurial  medicine,  if  applied  to  the  fkin. 

The  black  foap,  and  the  flowers  called  cardamine 
or  lady*  sf mock,  are  faid  to  be  fpecifics  in  all  cafes  of 
lice  on  the  human  body. 

PHTHISIS,  a  fpecies  of  confumption,  occafioned 
by  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  See  Medicine,  n°  237, 

&c. 

Since  our  article  Medicine  wa3  publifhed,  Dr  Bed- 
does  has  fuggefted  f  a  new  theory  of  phthifis,  found- f  Obftrva- 
ed  on  the  prevailing  pneumatic  dodlrine  in  chemiflry. tio™  on  the 
Thinking  that  much  cannot  be  gained  by  adhering  ^Curslf  ^Cal^ 
eflablifhed  principles  and  modes  of  pra&ice,  and  being .X,’  Sea-  " 
unawed  by  any  pretenfions  to  fuccefs  from  experience,y^«rvy,  &c. 
he  enters  into  the  province  of  fpecuiation.  He  fixe3 
on  the  effedl  of  pregnancy  in  fufpending  the  progrefs 
of  phthifis,  as  a  ia6t  which,  by  its  mode  of  operation, 

2  *  * 
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Phthifia.  might  fugged  a  method  of  dimimUhing  thehavock  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  diftemper.  We  fhall  give  his  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  interefting  fadl  : 

“  The  foetus  has  it3  bicod  oxygenated  by  the  blood 
of  the  mother  through  the  placenta.  During  preg¬ 
nancy  there  feems  to  be  no  provifion  for  the  reception 
of  an  unufual  quantity  of  oxygene.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  in  confequence  of  the  impeded  aftion  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  lefs  and  lefs  fhould  be  continually  taken  in  by 
the  lungs.  If,  therefore,  a  fomewhat  diminifhed  pro¬ 
portion  of  oxygene  be  the  effe&  of  pregnancy,  may 
not  this  be  the  way  in  which  it  arrefts  the  progrefs  of 
phthifis  ?  and  if  fo,  is  there  not  an  excefs  of  oxgyene 
in  the  fyftem  of  confumptive  perfons  ?  and  may  vve 
not,  by  purfuing  this  idea,  difcover  a  cure  for  this  fa¬ 
tal  diforder  ?” 

Dr  B^eddoes  thinks,  that  this  fuppofition  is  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  deficiency  of  oxygene  in  the  blood  of 
pregnant  women,  of  afthmatic  patients,  and  of  thofe 
who  labour  under  fea-feurvy  ;  and  by  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  it  in  the  blood  of  phthifical  perfons,  indica¬ 
ted  by  its  colour,  as  well  as  by  the  aggravation  of  the 
fymptoms  of  confumption  by  breathing  oxygene  air, 
and  by  the  relief  from  infpiring  atmofpheric  air  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  air ;  and,  laftly,  from  the  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  deaths  among  fea-faring  people.  Suppo- 
fing  acids  to  adl  by  decompofition,  their  alleged  effe&s 
in  producing  confumption  are  confident  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  do&rine,  as  well  as  the  emaciation  preceding 
and  accompanying  phthifis.  From  thefe  fa&3,  Dr 
Beddoes  concludes,  that  “  i.  The  phthifical  inflam¬ 
mation  may  fo  alter  the  ftru&ure  of  the  lungs,  as  to 
caufe  them  to  tranfmit  a  more  than  ordinary  portion 
of  oxygene  to  the  blood  ;  or,  2.  Some  unknown 
caufe  having  enabled  them  to  tranfmit,  or  the  blood 
itfelf  to  attract,  more  oxygene,  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  might  enfue.” 

From  thefe  principles,  the  Do&or  thinks  himfelf 
juftified  in  propofing,  in  a  difeafe  which  is  incurable 
by  prefent  modes  of  pra&ice,  to  diminifh  the  fupply 
of  oxygene  by  the  two  channels  through  which  it  is 
introduced  ;  namely,  through  the  lungs,  by  lowering 
the  atmofpheric  air  w  ith  azotic  or  hydrogene  air ;  and 
through  the  ftomaeh,  by  giving  fuch  nourifhmeiit  as 
contains  a  fmall  portion  of  oxygene. 

Such  is  Dr  Beddoes’s  theory  of  confumption  •  on 
which  the  following  remark  has  been  made  by  a  cri¬ 
tic  *  who  poflefies  an  equal  degree  of  candour  and 
judgment.  It  is  afiumed  by  Dr  Beddoes,  that  the 
blood  of  pregnant  women  has  a  diminifhed  proportion 
of  oxygene  :  but  pregnant  women  have  the  fame  cir- 
cumfcribed  fpot  of  florid  red  in  their  countenances 
which  is  apparent  in  he&ics.  If,  then,  the  prefence 
of  this  colour  be  fuflicient  to  prove  an  excefs  of  oxy¬ 
gene  in  the  one  cafe,  it  inuft  have  the  fame  weight  in 
the  other.  Another  queflion  is,  whether  lefs  oxygene 
be  really  taken  in  by  the  lungs  during  pregnancy  ? 
For  although  the  diaphragm  be  impeded  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  its  action,  the  frequency  of  breathing  is  pro¬ 
portionally  incieafed. — A  third  circumflance  which 
demands  attention  is,  in  what  degree  the  foetus  has  its 
blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood  of  the  mother  through 
the  placenta.  It  appears  highly  probable,  that  the 
foetal  blood  receives  a  very  trifling  fupply  of  oxygene 
from  the  blood  of  the  mother  ;  that  the  foetal  heart 
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contains  only  a  fmall  portion  of  blood,  which  has  been  Phthifis 

conveyed  to  the  placenta ;  and  that  the  blood  in  the  heart  ’ - 

and  arteries  of  the  foetus  is  not  florid.— For  many  in¬ 
genious  arguments  on  this  fubje&,  we  may  refer  to  Mr 
Coleman’s  Differtation  on  fufpended  Refpiration.— 

.Leaving  thefe  things  to  Dr  Bcddoes’s  confideration, 
we  will  prefent  our  readers  with  his  concluding  re¬ 
marks  on  this  fubjeft  : 

.  “  Thc  more  y°.u  reflea,  the  more  yon  will  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  nothing  would  fo  much  contribute  to  re- 
icue  the  art  of  medicine  from  its  prefent  helplefs  con. 
dition,  as  the  difeovery  of  the  means  of  regulating  the 
conftitution  of  the  atmofphere.  It  Would  be  no  lefs 
defirable  to  have  a  convenient  method  of  reducing  the 
oxygene  to  18  or  20  in  100,  than  of  increafing  it  iu 
any  proportion.  The  influence  of  the  air  we  breathe 
is  as  wide  as  the  diffufion  of  the  blood.  The  minuteft 
portions  of  the  organs  of  motion,  fenfe,  and  thought, 
muff  be  affeaed  by  any  confiderable  change  in  this 
fluid.  Whether  it  be  that  the  brain  muft  be  wafhed 
by  ftreams  of  arterial  blood,  or  that  the  a&ion  of 
every  organ  is  a  Hi mul us  to  the  fyftem  in  general,  and 
confequently  to  every  other  organ  in  particular  ;  it  is 
certain,  that  when  the  accefa  of  oxygene  is  cut  off 
from  the  lungs,  the  funaions  of  the  brain  ceafe  :  per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  azotic  and  oxygene 
airs,  more  favourable  to  the  intelleaual  faculties  than 
that  which  is  found  in  the  atmofphere ;  and  hence 
chemiftry  be  enabled  to  exalt  the  powers  of  future 
poets  and  philofophers.  That  difeafes  of  excitement 
on  the  one  hand,  and  debility  on  the  other,  might  be 
cured  almoft  folely  by  a  proper  air,  one  can  hardly 
doubt,  as  well  as  feveral  diforders  at  prefent  highly 
dangerous  or  defperate,  which  one  cannot,  upon  the 
faith  of  any  obvious  phenomena,  refer  to  either  head. 

The  materia  medica  might,  therefore,  undergo  a  ftill 
greater  redu&ion  than  it  has  lately  undergone,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  the  purification  of  medicine  from  its  grof- 
fer  abfurdities  ;  and  hence  the  treatment  of  difeafes 
be  at  once  rendered  infinitely  more  pleafant  and  more 
efficacious.” 

Our  author,  in  a  fuhfequent  publication  *,  gives  an  *  A  Leihv 
account  of  his  treating  with  fuccefs  feveral  cafes  of^^*** 
phthifis  according  to  the  principles  of  this  theory.  M^d!' 
After  diftinguifhing  confumptions  into  two  kinds,  the 
florid  and  the  pituitous  or  catarrhal,  he  obferves,  “  that 
the  fyftem  may  be  as  varioufly  affecfed  by  means  of 
the  lungs  as  of  the  ftomaeh  :  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
doubt  that  we  are  nourifhed  by  the  lungs  as  truly  a 9 
by  the  ftomaeh  :  and  that  what  we  take  in  at  the  for¬ 
mer  entrance,  becomes,  like  our  food,  a  p?rt  of  the 
fubftance  of  our  folids  as  well  as  of  our  fluids.  By 
the  lungs  we  C3n  alfo  introduce  effe&ual  alteratives  of 
the  blood,  and  by  confequence  of  all  the  parts  nourifh- 
ed  by  the  blood.” 

He  then  acquaints  us  more  particularly  with  the  ap¬ 
paratus  requifite  . for  the  practice  propofed.  ift,  It 
fhould  be  able  to  furnifh  azotic,  hydrogene,  carbonic, 
and  oxygene  airs  :  our  author  having,  as  he  fays,  «{  no 
intention  to  confine  himfelf  to  one  incurable  diforder. 

2dly,  The  refervoirs  fhould  be  large,  that  the  patients 
may  be  fupplied  with  any  quantity  that  their  fymptoms 
may  require  :  and,  3dly,  It  is  ncceffary  to  be  able  to 
mix  thefe  airs  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  atmo¬ 
fpheric  air,  in  any  proportion.”  Thefe  objedls,  we 
■*4-  L  2 
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told,  have  been  completely  attained  by  a  conftru&ion 
il  #  not  very  unlike  to  that  employed  in  the  gazoraeters  of 
,  M.  Lavoilier  and  Dr  Van  Marum. 

PHUL,  or  Pul,  king  of  Aflyria,  is  by  fome  hifto- 
rian3  faid  to  be  Ninus  under  another  name,  and  the 
firft  founder  of  that  monarchy  :  A  renowned  warrior. 
He  invaded  Ifrael  in  the  reign  of  Manahem,  who  be¬ 
came  tributary  to  him,  and  paid  him  1000  talents  of 
filver  for  a  peace.  Flourifhed  771  B  C. 

PHUT,  or  Phuth,  the  third  fon  of  Ham  (Gen.  x. 
6.)  Calraet  is  of  opinion,  that  Phut  peopled  either 
the  canton  of  Phtemphu,  Phtemphuti,  or  Phtembutq 
fet  down  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  whofe  capital  was  Thn- 
ra  in  Lower  Egypt,  inclining  towards  Lybia  ;  or  the 
canton  called  Phtenotes,  of  which  Buthus  was  the  ca¬ 
pital.  The  prophets  often  fpeak  of  Phut,  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah,  Phut  was  under  the  obedience  of 
Necho  king  ot  Egypt.  Nahum  (iii.  9.)  reckons  up 
his  people  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  ought  to  have 
come  to  the  afliitnnve  of  No-ammon  or  Diofpolis. 

PHYLAC  i’ERY,  in  the  general,  was  a  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  all  kinds  of  charms,  fptlls,  or  cha¬ 
mbers,  which  they  wore  about  them,  as  amulets,  to 
preferve  them  from  dangers  or  difeafes. 

Phylactery  particularly  denoted  a  flip  of  parch¬ 
ment,  wherein  was  written  fome  text  of  Holy  Scripture, 
particularly  of  the  decalogue,  which  the  more  devout 
people  among  the  Jews  wore  on  the  forehead,  the 
tread,  or  the  neck,  as  a  mark  of  their  rel'gion. 

The  primitive  Chrifthns  alfo  gave  the  name  phylac - 
teries  to  the  cafes  wherein  they  inclofed  the  relicks  of 
their  dead. 

Phyla&eries  are  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Tefta- 
xnent,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  Phan  fees  in  our  Lord’s  time. 

PHYLICA,  bastard  ai  aternus;  st  genus  of  the 
jnonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafi*  of 
plants.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  of  which  three  are  kept 
in  the  gardensof  this  country  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  their 
being  natives  of  warm  climates,  they  require  to  be  kept 
in  pots,  and  houfed  in  winter.  They  are  all  fhrubby 
plants,  riling  from  three  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  clufters  of  white  flowers.  They 
are  propagated  by  cuttings. 

PHYLLANTHUS,  sea-side  laurel  ;  a  genus 
of  the  triandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs 
of  plants.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  ail  of  them  natives 
of  warm  climates  ;  and  rife  from  12  or  14  feet  to  the 
height  of  middling  trees.  They  are  tender,  and  can¬ 
not  be  propagated  in  this  country  without  artificial 
beat. 

PHYLLIS  (fab.  hill.),  was  a  daughter  of  Sithon, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Lycurgus  king  of  Thrace, 
who  received  Demophoon  the  fon  of  Thefeus  ;  who, 
at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  flopped  on  her 
coafts.  She  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not 
find  him  infenfiMe  to  her  paffion.  After  fome  months 
of  mutual  tender nefs  and  affedfion,  Demophoon  fet  fail 
for  Athens,  where  his  domeftic  affairs  recalled  him. 
He  promifed  faithfully  to  return  as  foon  as  a  month 
was  expired  ;  but  either  his  did  ike  for  Phyllis,  or  the 
irreparable  fituation  of  his  affairs,  obliged  him  to  vio¬ 
late  his  engagement  s  and  the  queen,  grown  defperate 
on  account  of  his  abfence,  hanged  herfelf,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  threw  herfeif  down  a  precipice  into  the. 
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fea  and  perllhed.  Hei  friends  raifed  a  tomb  over  her  Thy&Hi 
body,  where  there  grew  up  certain  trees,  whofe  leaves,  tl 
at  a  particular  feafon  of  the  year,  fuddeniy  became  wet  1  ^~rer‘, 
as  if  Ihedding  tears  for  the  death  of  Phyllis.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  tradition  mentioned  by  Servius,  Virgil’s 
commentator,  Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods  into 
an  almond  tree,  which  is  called  phylla  by  the  Greeks. 

Some  days  after  this  metamorphofis,  Demophoon  re¬ 
volted  TTrace;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Phyl¬ 
lis,  he  ran  and  clafped  the  tree,  which,  though  at  that 
time  ft  ripped  of  it  9  leaves,  fuddeniy  fhot  forth,  and 
blolfomed  as  if  ftill  fenfible  of  tendemefs  and  love.  The 
abfence  of  Demophoon  from  the  houfe  of  Phyllis  has 
given  rife  to  a  beautiful  epiftle  of  Ovid,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about  the 
fourth  month  after  her  lover’s  departure.— -A  country 
woman  introduced  in  Virgil’s  eclogues. — The  nurfe  of 
the  emperor  Domitian.— A  country  of  Thrace  near 
moun'  Pingoeus. 

PHYS  ALIS,  the  winter  cherry  ?  a  genus  of  ther 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  16  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  is  the  alkekengi,  or  common  winter-cherry. 

This  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  roots 
are  perennial,  and  cr*ep  in  the  ground  to  a  great  di- 
ftance  if  they  are  not  confined.  Thefe,  in  the  fpring, * 

{hoot  up  many  ftaiks,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  more,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  various  forts  ; 
fome  of  which  are  angular  and  obtufe,  fome  oblong 
and  fharp  pointed,  with  long  foot  ftaiks.  The  flower* 
are  produced  from  the  wings,  Handing  upon  {lender 
foot  ftalks;  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  have  but  one 
petal.  They  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries  about  the 
fize  of  fmall  cherries,  inclofed  in  an  inflated  bladder* 
which  turns  red  in  autumn,  when  the  top  opens  and 
difclofes  the  red  berry,  which  is  foit,  pulpy,  and  filled 
with  flat  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  Soon  after  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  the  (talks  decay  to  the  root.  The  plant  is  eafily 
propagated,  either  by  feeds  or  parting  the  roots 

PHYS  ALUS.  See  Scolopendra. 

PHYSETER,  or  Spermaceti-fish,  in  zoology* 
a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  cete.  There  are  four 
fpecies  ;  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  microps,  or  black-headed  cachalot,  with  ts 
long  fin  on  the  back,  and  the  upper  jaw  confiderably 
longer  than  the  under  one.  A  fifh  of  this  kind  was 
call  afhore  on  Cramond  ifle,  near  Edinburgh,  Decem¬ 
ber  22.  1769  ;  its  length  was  54  feet  ;  the  greatefl 
circumference,  which  was  juft  beyond  the  eyes,  30  : 
the  upper  jaw  was  five  feet  longer  than  the  lower* 
whofe  length  was  ten  feet.  The  head  was  of  a  moil 
enormous  fize,  very  thick,  and  above  one-third  the 
fize  of  the  fifh :  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw  was 
quite  blunt,  and  near  nine  feet  high  ;  the  fpout-hole 
was  placed  near  the  end  of  it.  The  teeth  were  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  lower  jaw,  23  on  each  fide,  all  pointing 
outwards  ;  in  the  upper  jaw,  oppofite  to  them,  were 
an  equal  number  of  cavities,  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
teeth  lodged  when  the  mouth  was  clofed.  One  of  the 
teeth  meafured  eight  inches  long,  the  greateft  circum¬ 
ference  the  fame.  It  is  hollow  within-fide  for  the  depth 
of  three  inches,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cavity  very  widet 
it  is  thickeft  at  the  bottom,  and  grows  very  fmall  at 
the  point,  bending  very  much;  but  in  fome  the  flexure 
is  more  than  in  others.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  teeth  of 

all 
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Phyfeter.  all  other  whales  we  have  obferved,  arc  very  hard,  and 

-  cut  like  ivory.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall,  and  remote  from 

the  nofe.  The  pedoral  fins  were  placed  near  the  cor- 
ncrs  of  the  rr>cuth,  and  were  only  three  feet  long  :  it 
had  no  other  fin,  only  a  large  protuberance  on  the 
middle  of  the  hack.  The  tad  was  a  little  forked,  and  14 
feet  from  tip  to  tip  The  penis  fevcn  feet  and  a  halflong. 
Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  this  fpecies  purfues  and  ter¬ 
rifies  the  porpoife8  to  fuch  a  degree  as  often  to  drive 
them  on  fhore. 

2.  The  catoclon,  or  round  headed  cachalot,  with  a 
fiftula  in  the  fnout,  and  having  no  back-fin.  Of  this 
fpecies,  102  of  different  fizes  were  call  afhore  at  one 
time  on  one  of  the  Orkney  Ifles,  the  largeft  24  feet  in 
lengch.  The  head  is  round,  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
fmall.  Sibbald  fays  it  has  no  fpout-hole,  but  only  no- 
ftrils  :  But  Mr  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  former 
being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  nofe,  has  been 
miftaken  by  him  for  the  latter.  Some  teeth  of  this 
fpecies  are  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  and  in  the 
largeft  part  of  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  thumb.  The 
top  is  quite  flat,  and  marked  with  concentric  lines  ; 
the  bottom  is  more  {lender  than  the  top,  and  pierced 
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with  a  fmall  orifice  :  inftead  of  a  back  fin,  there  was  a  Phyfic 
rough  fpace.  11 

For  the  method  of  extra&ing  the  fpermaceti  from  Mathema. 
the  brain  of  thefe  creatures,  fee  the  article  Sperma-  tics 

CETl,  ■— v— — 

PHYSIC,  or  Physick,  the  art  of  healing  ;  pro¬ 
perly  calied  Medicine.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  “  nature  in  regard  medicine  confifts 

principally  in  the  obfervation  of  nature.  See  Phy¬ 
sics  and  Midicine. 

PHYSICAL,  fomethrng  belonging  to,  or  really 
cxifting  in,  nature.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay  a  phyfical 
point,  in  oppofition  to  a  mathematical  one,  which  only 
exifts  in  the  imagination;  a  phyfical  fnbftance  or  body, 
in  oppofition  to  fpirit,  or  metaphyfical  fubftance,  &c. 

PHYSICIAN,  a  perfon  who  profeffes  medicine,  or 
the  art  of  healing  difeafes.  See  Medicine. 

Physicians ,  College  of  \  in  London  and  Edinburgh .  See 
College  of  Phy/icians . 

PHYSICO  mathfmat  cs,  includes  thofe  branches 
of  phvfic  which,  uniting  obfervation  and  experiment  to 
mathematical  calculation,  undertake  to  explain  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature. 
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General  de- rri  A  KEN  in  its  moft  enlarged  fenfe,  comprehends 
JL  the  whole  ftudy  of  nature;  and  Natural 
^  y  *  Philosophy  is  a  term  of  the  fame  extent  :  but  or¬ 
dinary  language,  and  efpecially  in  this  country,  em¬ 
ploys  both  of  thefe  terms  in  a  much  narrower  fenfe, 
which  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  determine  with 
a  fome  precifion. 

A  more  Under  the  article  Philosophy,  we  gave  a  particu 
particular  lar  account  of  that  view  ot  nature  in  which  the  ob- 
explanation  je£g  Qf  our  attention  are  contidered  as  co"me&ed  by 
w  the  term.  Qn  .  ancj  we  were  at  forac  pains  to  point  out 

the  manner  in  which  this  ftudy  may  be  fuccefifully 
cultivated.  By  a  judicious  employment  of  the  means 
pointed  out  in  that  article,  we  difeover  that  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  contempl  tion  compofe  an  Universe, 
which  confifts,  not  of  a  number  of  independent  ex¬ 
igences  folitary  and  detached  from  each  other,  but 
of  a  number  of  fubftances  conne6ted  by  a  variety  of 
relations  and  dependencies,  fo  as  to  form  a  whole  which 
may  with  great  propriety  be  called  the  System  of 
Nature. 

This  aflembling  of  the  individual  obje&s  which 
compofe  the  univerfe  into  one  fyftem  is  by  no  means 
the  work  of  a  hafty  and  warm  fancy,  but  is  the  re- 
fult  of  foher  contemplation.  The  natural  hiftorian 
attempts  in  vain  to  defer ibe  objects,  by  only  informing 
us  of  their  fhape,  colour,  and  other  fenfible  qualities. 
He  finds  himfelf  obliged,  in  deferibing  a  piece  of 
marble,  for  inftance,  to  tells  us  that  it  takes  a  fine 
poiifh  ;  that  it  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel ;  that  it  burns  to 
qu  cklime  ;  that  it  diiTolves  in  aquafortis,  and  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  alkalis  ;  that  with  vitriolic  acid  it  makes 
gypfum,  See.  Sc c.  &c.  and  thus  it  appears  that  even 
the  defeription  of  any  thing,  with  the  view  of  afeer- 
taining  its  fpecific  nature,  and  with  the  foie  purpofe 
of  diferimination,  cannot  be  accompiifhed  without 


taking  notice  of  its  various  relations  to  other  things.  Introduce 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  nature  of  any  thing  ?  twu‘  t 

We  are  ignorant  of  its  effence,  or  what  makes  it  that  "  v 
thing  and  no  other  thing.  We  rnuft  content  onrfelves 
with  the  difeovery  of  its  qualities  or  properties ;  and  it  is 
the  affemblage  of  thefe  which  we  call  its  nature.  But  this 
is  very  inaccurate.  Thefe  do  not  conftitute  its  effence,  < 

but  are  the  confeqnences  of  it!  Yet  this  is  all  we  fhall 
ever  know  of  it&  nature.  Now  the  term  property  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  name  exprefling  fome  relation  which  the  fub- 
ftauce  under  confi  deration  has  to  other  things.  This  is 
true  of  all  fuch  terms.  Gravity,  elafticity,fenfibiiity,  gra¬ 
titude,  and  the  like,  expn-fs  nothing  but  certain  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact ,  which  may  be  obferved  refpe&ing  the  ob~ 
je6t  of  our  contemplation  in  different  ci  ream  flanges* 
of  fitimion  with  regard  to  other  things.  Our  di- 
ftiiuft  notions  of  individuals,  therefore,  imply  their  re¬ 
lations  to  other  things.  3 

The  flighted  obfeFvation  of  the  univerfe  (hows  an  All  parts  of 
evident  connexion  between  all  its  parts  in  their  va-  theumverfe 
rious  properties.  All  things  on  this  earth  are  conned-  ^m^cd 
ed  with  each  other  by  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  mind.  ;n  their  va- 
We  are  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  folar  fy  ftem  rioa-  pro- 
by  gravitation.  If  we  extend  our  obfervations  to  the  parties* 
fixed  ftars,  the  connection  feems  to  fail ;  but  even 
here  it  may  be  obferved*'  Their  inconceivable  diftance, 
it  is  true,  renders  it  impoflible  for  us  to  obtain  any  ex* 
tenjive  information  as  to  their  nature.  But  thefe  bodies 
are  conne6ted  with  the  folar  fyftem  by  the  fiimenefs 
of  the  light  which  they  emit  with  that  emitted  by  our 
fun  or  any  fhining  body.  It  moves  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  it  confifts  (in  moft  of  them  at  leaftjof  the 
fame  colours,  and  it  is  reflected,  refradled,  and  infledl- 
ed,  according  to  the  fame  laws. 

In  this  unbounded  feene  of  contemplation,  onr  at¬ 
tention  will  be  directed  to  the  different  claffes  of  ob¬ 
ject* 
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Introduc-  jeds  neatly  In  proportion  to  the  intereft  we  take  in 
,  tl°n*  them.  There  is  nothing  in  which  wc  are  fo  much 
4  interefted  as  our  fellow  men  ;  and  one  of  the  firft  fleps 

Ouratten.  that  we  make  in  our  knowledge  of  nature,  is  an  ac¬ 
tion  natu-  quaintance  with  them.  We  learn  their  diftinfiive  na- 
re&edin  ture  attending  to  their  charaderiflic  appearances; 
t\  c  firft  in-  tbiat  1S>  by  obferving  their  adions.  Wc  obferve  them 
fiance  to  continually  producing,  like  ourfelves,  certain  changes 
our  fellow-  in  the  fituation  or  condition  of  furrounding  Objects ; 
men*  and  thefe  changes  are  evidently  directed  to  certain  ends 
•which  refpett  themfelves .  Obferving  this  fubferviency  of 
the  effeds  which  they  produce  to  their  own  accommo¬ 
dation,  we  confidev  this  adjuftment  of  means  to  ends 
as  the  effcd  of  an  intention,  as  we  experience  it  to 
be  in  our  own  cafe,  where  we  are  confcious  of  this  in- 
"Nature  of  tentlon>  and  ^  thefe  its  effeds.  We  therefore  inter- 
intention.  Pret  thofe  adions  of  other  men,  where  we  obferve  this 
adjufiment  of  means  to  ends,  as  marks  or  figns  of  in¬ 
tention  in  them  fimilar  to  our  own.  And  thus  a  qua¬ 
lity,  or  power,  or  faculty,  is  fuppofed  in  them  by  means 
of  its  although  the  quality  itfelf  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  cognifable  by  our  fenfes.  And  as  this  intention 
in  ourfelves  is  accompanied  by  perception  of  external 
objects,  knowledge  of  their  properties,  delire  of  good, 
averfion  from  evil,  volition,  and  exertion,  without  ail 
of  which  we  could  not  or  would  not  perform  the 
adions  which  we  daily  perform,  we  fuppofe  the  fame 
perception,  knowledge,  defire,  averfion,  volition,  and 
exertion  in  them, 

Thu*,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  mind,  we  confi- 
der  the  employment  of  means,  by  which  ends  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  agent  are  gained,  as  the  natural  figns  of 
defign  or  intention.  Art,  therefore,  or  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  means,  is  the  natural  fign  of  intention  ;  and 
wherever  we  obferve  this  adjuftment  of  means  to  ends, 
we  infer  the  agency  of  defign. 

A  fmall  acquaintance  with  the  objeds  around  us, 
obliges  us  to  extend  this  inference  to  a  great  number 
of  beings  befides  our  fellow  men,  namely,  to  the  whole 
animal  creation  :  for  in  all  we  obferve  the  fame  fub¬ 
ferviency  to  the  ends  of  the  agent,  in  the  changes 
which  we  find  them  continually  producing  in  the  ob¬ 
jects  around  them.  Thefe  changes  are  all  adjufled  to 
their  own  well  be.ng.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  we  are 
forced,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  own  minds,  to  infer 
the  exiflence  of  defign  or  intention  in  thefe  beings  alfo. 

But  in  numberlefs  changes  produced  by  external 
objects  on  each  other,  we  obferve  no  fuch  fitnefs  in 
the  effects,  no  fuch  fubferviency  to  the  well-being  of 
the  agent.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  we  make  no  fuch 
^  inference  of  thought  or  defign. 

All  objedls  .  ^us,  then,  there  is  prefented  to  our  obfervation  nn 
divided  in-  important  diftindion,  by  which  we  arrange  all  exter- 
to  thinking  nal  objeds  into  two  cla fifes.  The  firft  rcfembles  our- 
thinW  felve.s’  in  Sivil?S  external  marks  of  that  thought  or  in- 
beings.  tention  of  which  we  are  confcious  ;  and  we  fuppofe  in 
them  the  other  properties  which  we  difeover  in  our¬ 
felves,  but  cannot  immediately  obferve  in  them,  viz. 
thought,  perception,  memory,  forefight,  and  all  that 
collection  of  faculties  which  we  feel  in  ourfelves,  and 
which  conftitute  the  animal.  The  other  clafs  of  ob- 
jedts  exhibit  no  fuch  appearances,  and  we  make  no 
fuch  inference.  And  thus  we  divide  the  whole  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature  into  the  clafTes  of  thinking  and  un- 
THINKING  being3. 

Our  firft  judgments  about  thefe  ciaffes  will  be  very 
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inaccurate  j  and  wc  will  naturally  afcrlbe  the  diffe.  Introdus, 
rences,  which  we  do  not  very  well  underftand,  to  the  t!on- 
differences  in  organical  ftrudure.  which  we  clearly 
obferve.  But  when  we  have  knocked  down  orHow^ve 
perhaps  fmothered  an  animal,  we  find  that  it  no  long- come  to  tha 
er  gives  the  former  marks  of  thought  and  intention, kl,owledfcc 
and  that  it  now  refembles  the  clafs  of  unthinking  be-°^mmd' 
inga  :  And  yet  it  ftill  retains  all  thst  funefs  of  orga¬ 
nical  ftrudure  which  it  had  before  ;  it  feems  only  to 
want  the  intention  and  the  will.  This  obliges  us  to 
conclude  that  the  diftindion  does  not  arife  from  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  organical  ffrudlure,  but  from  a  diftindl  fub- 
ftance  common  to  all  thinking  beings,  but  feparable 
from  their  organical  frame.  To  this  fubftance  we  aferibe 
thought,  intention,  contrivance,  and  all  that  celledion 
of  faculties  which  we  feel  in  ourfelves.  To  this  fubftance 
in  ourfelves  wc  refer  all  fenfations,  pleafures,  pains,  re¬ 
membrances,  defires,  purpofes ;  and  to  this  aggregate, 
however  imperfedlly  underftood,  we  give  the  name 
mind.  Our  organical  frame,  which  feems  to  be  only 
the  inftrument  of  information  and  operation  to  the 
mind,  we  call  our  body.  g 

As  the  animating  principle  is  not,  like  our  body,  the  The  nature 
immediate  objedt  of  the  fenfes,  we  naturally  conceive  of  aa 
it  to  be  a  fubftance  effentially  different  from  thofe  £nderft??d 
which  are  the  objeds  of  our  fenfes.  The  rudeft  people  iJ^de  ^ 
have  ftiown  a  difpofition  to  form  this  conclufion.  Ob- ages, 
ferving  that  animal  life  was  conneded  with  breathing, 
it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  breathing  was  living, 
and  that  breath  was  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fad,  that 
in  moft  languages  the  term  for  exprefiing  breath  is  at 
lcaft  one  of  the  terms  for  exprefiing  the  foul ;  np, 
wtvpoc,  fpiritusy  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  ex¬ 
press  both  \gheift  or  ghofly  in  the  Teutonic,  comes  from 
gheifen,'  to  “  breathe  or  figh  ducha  or  duha,  “  the 
foul/*  in  Sclavonic,  comes  from  duichaty  “  to  breathe/* 
fo  in  the  Gaelic  does  anal  come  from  anam  ;  and  the 
fame  relation  is  found  between  the  two  words  in  the 
Malay  and  other  eaftern  languages.  We  believe  that 
moft  perfons  can  recoiled  fome  traces  of  this  notion  ia 
their  early  conceptions  of  things  ;  and  many  who  do 
not  conficler  themfelves  as  uncultivated,  believe  that 
the  foul  quits  the  body  along  with  the  lajl  breath .  A- 
mong  the  Tartar  nations  hanging  is  confidered  with 
particular  horror,  on  account  of  the  ungraceful  and 
filthy  exit  which  the  foul  ia  obliged  to  make  from  the 
body. 

But  the  obfervation  of  the  fame  appearances  of  Their  opi. 
thought  and  intention  in  fifties  and  other  animals f1  lGns  noi 
which  do  not  breathe,  would  foon  ftiDw  that  this  w^s^* 
but  a  rude  conception.  Very  little  refinement  indeed 
is  neceffary  to  convince  us  that  air  or  breath  cannot 
be  the  fubftance  which  thinks,  wifhes,  and  ddigns  ; 
and  that  the  properties  of  this  fubftance,  whatever  it 
is,  muft  be  totally  different  from,  and  incompatible 
with,  any  thing  that  we  know  of  the  immediate  objeds 
of  our  fenfes. 

Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  there  are  two  Of  the  two 
kinds  of  fubftances  in  nature:  One,  which  is  the  prin- hinds  of 
ciple  of  fenfation  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  objcdfubftance9 
of  our  fenfes,  any  more  than  light  can  be  the  objed  of  one  isTe 
the  microfcope.  This  fubftance  alone  can  feel,  think,  objed  of 
defire,  and  propofe,  and  is  the  objed  of  rejledion  alone. r cfle&ion  *  ' 

The  objeds  of  our  fenfes  compofe  the  other  clafs,  and:*l?ne’  cfheh 
therefore  can  have  none  of  the  other  properties  which^s^  “C 
are  not  cognofcible  by  the  fenfes.  Thefe  have  all  the 

properties 
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Introduc-  properties  which  our  fenfea  can  difcover;  and  we  can 
T  tl011  have  no  evidence  of  their  having  any  other,  nor  indeed 
T  any  conception  of  their  having  them.  This  clafs  is 
not  confined  to  the  unorganized  maffes  of  matter  ;  for 
we  fee  that  the  bodies  of  animals  lofe  after  death  that 
organical  form,  and  are  affimilated  to  all  the  reft  of 
unthinking  beings.  It  has  arifen  from  fuch  views  as 
this,  that  while  all  nations  have  agreed  to  call  this 
clafs  of  objects  by.  the  name  body,  which  originally 
expreffes  our  organical  frame,  fome  nations,  farther  ad¬ 
vanced  in  cultivation  or  refinement,  have  contrived  an 
abftrad  term  to  exprefs  this  general  fubftance  of  which 
all  inanimate  beings  are  compofed.  Such  a  term  we 
II  have  in  the  words  materies , 

The diftmc-  Matter,  then,  is  that  fubftance  which  is  immediate- 
tweenma-  cognofcible  by  our  fenfes.  Whatever,  therefore, 
terial  and  not  thus  immediately  cognofcible  by  our  fenfes  i3 
immaterial  not  material,  and  is  expreffed  by  a  negative  term,  and 
fubftance s  called  immaterial :  hence  it  is  that  mind  is  faid  to  be 
portanc.1111'  imi^ate”a^  It  IS  importance  to  keep  in  mind  this 
diftin&ion,  merely  grammatical.  Little  more  is  ne- 
cefiary  for  detecting  the  fophifms  of  Helvetius,  Mira- 
beau,  and  other  fages  of  the  Gallic  fchool,  who  have 
been  anxious  to  remove  the  ties  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation  by  lowering  our  conceptions  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  nature.  It  will  alfo  ferve  to  fhow  how  haftily 
they  have  formed  their  opinions  who  have  aferibed  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  mind  all  thofe  relations  which 
are  obferved  in  the  aCtions  of  bodies  on  each  other  at 
a  diftance.  The  connecting  principles  of  fuch  rela¬ 
tions  e  dijlante  (if  there  are  any  fuch),  are  not  the  im¬ 
mediate  objeCts  of  our  fenfes  :  they  are  therefore  im¬ 
material.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  minds. 
There  may  be  many  immaterial  fubftances  which  are 
not  minds.  We  know  nothing  of  any  objeCt  what¬ 
ever  but  by  the  obfervation  of  certain  appearances, 
which  fuggeft  to  our  mind3  the  exiftence  and  agency 
of  its  qualities  or  powers.  Such  phenomena  are  the 
natural  figns  of  thefe  qualities,  and  it  is  to  thofe  figns 
that  we  mull  always  have  recourfe  when  we  wifti  to 
conceive  without  ambiguity  concerning  them.  What 
is  the  chara&eri ftic  phenomenon  of  mind,  or  what  is 
the  dijlinguijhing  quality  which  brings  it  into  view  ?  It 
is  intention  :  and  it  may  be  afferted  with  the  utmoft 
confidence,  that  we  have  no  other  mark  by  which 
mind  is  immediately  fuggefted  to  us,  or  that  would 
ever  have  made  us  fuppofe  that  there  exifted  another 
mind  befides  our  own.  The  phenomenon  by  which  this 
quality  is  fuggefted  to  us  is  art9  or  the  employment  of 
means  to  gain  ends ;  and  the  mark  of  art  is  the  fup- 
pofed  cenducivenefs  of  thefe  ends  to  the  well-being  of 
the  agent.  Where  this  train  is  not  obferved,  defign 
or  intention  is  never  thovght  of ;  and  therefore  where 
intention  is  not  perceived  in  any  immaterial  fubftance, 
if  any  fuch  has  ever  been  obferved,  it  is  «n  abufe  of 
language  to  call  it  mind.  We  do  not  think  that  even 
perception  and  intelligence  intitle  us  to  give  the  name 
mind  to  the  fubftance  in  which  they  are  inherent,  he- 
caufe  it  is  from  marks  of  intention  alone  that  we  infer 
the  exiftence  of  mind  ;  and  although  thefe  mult  be 
accompanied  with  perception  and  intelligence,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  fubftance  which  can  perceive  and 
nnderftand  muft  alfo  defire  and  propofe.  However 
difficult  we  may  find  it  to  feparate  them,  they  are  evi¬ 
dently  feparable  in  imagination.  And  let  not  this 
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aflertion  be  too  haftily  objeded  to ;  for  the  reparation  Introduc- 
has  been  made  by  perfons  moft  eminent  for  their  know-  t^on‘  A 
ledge  and  difeernment.  When  Leibnitz  aferibed  to  ' 
his  monades,  or  what  we  call  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
matter,  a  perception  of  their  fituation  in  the  univerfe, 
and  a  motion  precifely  fuited  to  this  perception,  he 
was  the  fartheft  in  the  world  from  fuppofing  them 
animated  or  endowed  with  minds.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  others,  who  think  and  call  themfelves  philofo- 
phers,  are  much  more  liberal  in  their  application  of 
this  term.  A  modern  author  of  great  metaphyfieal 
eminence  fays,  ii  I  call  that  mind  which  moves,  and 
that  body  which  is  moved.”  Thi9  clafs  of  philofophers 
aftert  that  no  motion  whatever  is  begun  except  by 
the  agency  of  an  animating  principle,  which  (after 
Ariftotle)  they  call  Nature ,  and  which  has  in  thefe 
days  been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  god.  All  thi9  jar¬ 
gon  (for  it  is  nothing  elfe)  has  arifen  from  the  puzzle 
in  which  naturalifts  think  themfelves  involved  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  explain  the  produ&ion  of  motion  in  a 
body  at  a  diftance  from  that  body  which  is  conceived 
as  the  caufe  of  this  motion.  After  having  been  re- 
Iu&antly  obliged,  by  the  reafonings  of  Newton,  to 
abandon  their  methods  of  explaining  fuch  phenomena 
by  the  irapulfes  of  an  intervening  fluid,  nothing  feem- 
ed  left  but  the  aflertion  that  thefe  motions  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  minds,  as  in  the  cafe  of  our  own  exertions. 

Thefe  explanations  (if  they  deferve  the  name)  cannot 
be  obje&ed  to  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  abufe  of 
language,  and  a3  the  introduction  of  an  unmeaning 
jargon.  We  have,  and  can  have,  no  notion  of  mind 
different  from  thofe  of  our  own  minds ;  and  we  difco¬ 
ver  the  exiftence  of  other  minds  as  we  difcover  the 
exiftence  of  bodies,  by  means  of  phenomena  which  are 
charaCteriftic  of  minds,  that  is,  which  refemble  thofe 
phenomena  that  follow  the  exertion  of  our  own  mental 
faculties,  that  is,  by  the  employment  of  means  to  at¬ 
tain  felfifh  end3 ;  and  where  fuch  appearances  are  not 
obferved,  no  exiftence  of  a  mind  is  inferred.  When  " 
we  fee  a  man  fall  from  the  top  of  a  houfe,  and  dafh 
out  his  brains  on  the  pavement,  we  never  aferibe  this 
motion  to  his  mind.  Although  the  fitnefs  of  many 
of  the  celeftial  motions  for  moft  important  purpofes 
makes  us  fuppofe  defign  and  contrivance  femewhere, 
and  therefore  a  Supreme  Mind9  we  no  more  think  of 
inferring  a  mind  in  the  earth  from  the  fitnefs  of  its 
motions  for  purpofes  moft  beneficial  to  its  inhabitants, 
than  of  inferring  a  mind  in  a  bit  of  bread  from  its 
fitnefs  for  nourishing  our  bodies.  It  is  not  from  the 
mere  motions  of  animals  that  their  minds  are  inferred,  . 
but  from  the  conducivenefs  of  thefe  motions  to  the 
well-being  of  the  animal. 

The  term  mind  therefore,  In  the  ordinary  language  The  mind  : 
of  all  men,  is  applied  to  what  defires  and  wills  at  the  is  not  that 
fame  time  that  it  perceives  and  underftands.  If  we  which  pro¬ 
call  that  mind  which  produces  motion ,  we  muft  derive  ^esh™t°“ 
our  notions  of  its  qualities  or  attributes  from  obferving  that’ which 
their  effe&s.  We  muft  therefore  difcover  the  general  defires  and  - 
laws  by  which  they  ad,  that  is,  the  general  laws  ob-  wills, 
ferved  in  thofe  motions  which  we  confider  as  their 
effeds.  Now  thefe  are  the  general  laws  of  motion  ; 
and  in  none  of  thefe  can  we  find  the  leaft  coincidence 
with  what  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  the  laws  of  mind. 

Nay,  it  has  been  the  total  want  of  firailarity  which  has 
given  rife  to  the  diftindion  which  all  men3  in  ail  ages  • 
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introduc.  and  countries,  have  made  between  rmnd  and  matter. 

,  tion-  This  diflin&ion  is  found  in  all  languages  ;  and  it  is 
an  unpardonable  liberty  which  men  take  with  lan¬ 
guages  when  they  ufe  a  term  of  diftin8ion ,  a  fpecific  termi 
to  exprefs  things  of  a  different  fpecies.  What  thefe 
authors  have  been  pleafed  to  call  mind ,  the  whole  world 
Lefides  have  called  by  another  name,  force  ;  which, 
though  borrowed  from  our  own  exertions,  is  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  diflin&ive,  and  never  leads  us  to  confound 
things  that  are  different,  except  in  the  language  of 
fome  modern  philofophers,  who  apply  it  to  the  laws 
of  the  agency  of  mind;  and,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
force  of  motives,  &c.  commit  the  fame  miflakes  which 
the  followers  of  Ariflotle  commit  in  the  life  of  the 
term  mind.  Force ,  in  the  language  of  thefe  philofo- 
pherp,  means  what  conneCts  the  operations  of  mind  ; 
as  mind,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Monboddo,  is  that 
which  conneCts  the  operations  of  body. 

Thofe  are  not  Iefs  to  blame  who  confider  this  Nature 
of  Anflotle,  this  principle  of  motion ,  as  an  exiilence 
diftinS  n0t  or  ^11^^:bnce  diffeient  both  from  matter  and  from  the 
from  mat-  minds  of  intelligent  creatures.  Ariflotle  calls  it  in  fome 
places  He  might  with  equal  propriety, 

and  equal  confiflency  with  his  other  dodtrines,  have 
called  mind  oexip  rtkoc9  or  an  &*7np  Befides, 

we  have  no  evidence  for  the  feparability  of  this  atrrtp 
^x*  from  body  as  we  have  for  the  feparability  of  fuch 
minds  as  our  own,  the  genuine  ^^x01^  Nay,  his  whole 
dodlrines,  when  maturely  confidered,  affume  their  ab- 
folute  infeparability. 

This  dodtrine  of  elemental  minds,  therefore,  as  the 
^  immediate  caufes  of  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
hreuaJe  world,  is  an  abufe  of  language.  It  is  a  jargon  ;  and 
it  is  a  frivolous  abufe,  for  it  offers  no  explanation 
whatever.  The  phenomena  are  totally  unlike  the 
phenomena  of  ordinary  minds,  and  therefore  receive 
no  explanation  from  them;  and  fincc  our  knowledge 
of  thefe  quaji  minds  mufl  be  derived  entirely  from  the 
phenomena,  it  will  be  precifely  the  fame,  although  we 
exprefs  it  in  common  language.  We  fhall  not  indeed 
raife  the  wonder  of  our  hearers,  as  thofe  do  who  fill 
the  world  with  minds  which  they  never  fufpedled  to 
exifl  ;  but  we  fhall  not  bewilder  their  imaginations, 
confound  their  ideas,  and  mifiead  their  judgments. 

The  dread-  ^atter  ourfelves  that  our  readers  will  not  think 

fulco’  fe-  thefe  observations  unfeafonable  or  mifplaced.  Of  all 
queneei  of  miflakes  that  the  naturalifl  can  fall  into,  there  13  none 
materia-  more  fatal  to  his  progrefs  in  knowledge  than  the  con¬ 
founding  things  which  are  effentially  different ;  and  of 
all  the  diflin&ions  which  can  be  made  among  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  contemplation,  there  is  none  of  equal  phi- 
lofophical  importance  with  this  between  mind  and 
matter :  And  when  we  confider  the  confequences 
which  naturally  follow  from  this  confufion  of  ideas, 
and  particularly  thofe  which  follow  from  finking  the 
mental  faculties  of  man  to  a  level  with  the  operations 
of  mechanics  or  chemiftry,  confequences  which  the 
experience  of  the  prefent  eventful  day  fhows  to  be 
definitive  of  all  that  Is  noble  or  defnable  in  human 
nature,  and  of  all  that  is  comfortable  in  this  life,  and 
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which  blafls  every  hope  of  future  excellence — we  can-  Introdne* 
not  be  too  anxious  to  have  this  capital  diflin&ion  put  t^on* 
in  the  plaineft  point  of  view,  and  expreffed  in  the  mofl 
familiar  characters,  “  fo  that  he  who  runneth  may 
“  read.”  When  we  fee  the  frenzy  which  the  reafon- 
ing  pride  of  man  has  railed  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
hear  the  di&ates  6f  philofophy  inceffantly  appealed  to 
in  defence  of  whatever  our  hearts  fhudder  at  as  fhocking 
and  abominable  ;  and  when  we  fee  a  man  (a),  of  great 
reputation  as  a  naturalifl,  and  of  profeffed  humanity  and 
political  moderation,  congratulating  his  countrymen  on 
the  rapid  improvement  and  almofl  perfection  of  philo¬ 
fophy  ;  and  after  giving  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  confli- 
tut  on  of  the  vifible  univerfe,  fumming  up  all  with  a 
table  of  ele&ive  attra&ions,  and  that  particular  com¬ 
bination  and  mode  of  cryflallization  which  conftitutes 
God  (horrefco  referens  ! ) — ia  it  not  full  time  for  us  to 
flop  fhort,  and  to  afk  our  own  hearts  “  whither  are 
you  wandering?” — But  found  philofophy,  reafoning 
iiom  effects  to  their  catifes,  will  here  liflen  to  the 
words  of  our  facred  oracle6  :  “  By  their  fruits  ye  fhall 
know  them.  Do  men  gather  giapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thiflles  ?”  The  abfurd  confequences  of  the  feeptical 
philofophy  of  Berkley  and  Hume  have  been  thought, 
by  men  of  undoubted  difeernment,  fufficient  reafonx 
for  rejecting  it  without  examination.  The  no  lefa 
abfurd  and  the  fhotking  confequences  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  philofophy  now  in  vogue  fhould  give  us  the  fame 
abhorrence  ;  and  fhould  make  us  abandon  its  blood- 
flained  road,  and  return  to  the  delightful  paths  of  na¬ 
ture,  to  furvey  the  works  of  God,  and  feafl  our  eyea 
with  the  difplaya  of  mind,  which  offer  themfelves  on 
every  hand  in  defigns  of  the  mofl  extenfive  influence 
and  the  mofl  beautiful  contrivance.  Following*  the 
guidance  of  heavenly  wifdom,  we  fhall  indeed  find,  that 
u  all  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.”  . 

Such  is  the  feene  of  our  obfervation,  the  fubjeCt  of  The  extent 
philoiophical  fludy.  Its  extent  1*3  almofl  unbounded,  of  philofo- 
reaching  from  an  atom  to  God  himfeif.  It  is  ahfo-P^J3* 
lutely  neceffary  for  the  fuccefsful  cultivation  of  this itU  ^ 
immenfe  field  of  knowledge  that  it  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  different  cultivators,  and  that  its  various 
portions  be  treated  in  different  ways  :  and,  according¬ 
ly,  the  various  taflea  of  men  have  given  this  curiofity 
different  directions  ;  and  the  fludy,  like  all  other  talks, 
has  been  promoted  by  this  divifion  of  labour. 

Some  philofophers  have  attended  only  to  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  fitnefs  which  are  exhibited  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  by  arranging  thefe  into  dif¬ 
ferent  claffes,  and  interpreting  them  as  indications  of 
thought  and  intention,  have  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  many  claffes  of  fentient  and  intelligent  beings,  actu¬ 
ated  by  propenfittes,  and  directed  by  reafon.  ^ 

While  the  contemplation  of  thefe  appearances  indi-  The  nature 
cates  thought  mid  defign  in  any  individual  of  one  ofandufesof 
thefe  claffes,  and  brings  its  propenfities  and  purpofesar^a*  *n’ 
of  aCtion,  and  the  ends  gained  by  thefe  aCtions,  intoltm  uS’ 
view,  the  contemplation  of  thefe  propenfities,  purpofes, 
and  ends,  occafions  an  inference  of  a  much  more  gene¬ 
ral 


(a)  M.  de  la  Metherie,  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Phyfque .  Sec  his  prefaces  to  the  volumes  for  1702  and 
1793,  January  and  July.  J  Y 
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Intro^u c-  ral  kind.  AITthefe  intelligent  beings  give  indications 
tl0n-  of  knowledge  and  of  power  ;  but  their  knowledge 
bears,  in  general,  no  proportion  to  their  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  changes  in  nature,  and  of  attaining  important 
endB ;  and  their  power  is  neither  always,  nor  in  the 
riioft  important  cafes,  the  confequence  of  their  know¬ 
ledge.  Where  the  effedl  of  their  a&ions  is  moft  emi¬ 
nently  conducive  to  their  important  interefis,  the 
power  of  attaining  thefe  valuable  ends  is  generally  in¬ 
dependent  on  any  attention  to  the  fitnefs  of  the  means, 
and  the  exertion  is  frequently  made  without  even 
thinking  of  the  important  end.  The  well-being  of  the 
individual  is  fecured  sgainft.  any  danger  from  its  igno¬ 
rance,  indolence,  or  inattention,  by  an  inftindiive 
propenfity,  which  leads  it  to  the  performance  of  the 
neccffary  action,  which  is  thus  made  immediately  and 
ultimately  defirable,  without  any  regard  to  its  ultimate 
and  important  end.  Thus,  in  our  own  nature,  the 
fupport  of  animal  life,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  fuhfiftence  by  a  knowledge  of  the  obje&s 
which  furround  us,  are  not  intruded  to  our  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  importance  of  thefe  ends,  but  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  furer  guides  of  hunger  and  curiofity. 
The  fame  obfervers  difeover  a  connexion  between 
conne&ion  the  individuals  of  a  clafs,  different  from  that  which 
between  arifes  from  the  mere  refemblance  of  their  external  »p- 
Atolsofa1"  Pearance>  or  even  of  their  properties  and  purfuitj; 
clafs  of  ani-  the  very  circumflances  which  produced  the  claflifica- 
rnals  <3ifFe  tion.  They  obferve,  that  thefe  propen fities  are  fuch, 
t-ent  from  that  while  each  individual  feek3  only  its  own  enjoy- 
femblancc  mentj  t^e^c  enjoyments  are  in  general  fuch  as  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  fupport  of  the  fpecies  and  the  enjoyment 
of  other  individuals.  TI1113,  in  the  claffes  of  animals, 
and  in  human  nature,  the  continuance  of  the  race,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  whole,  are  not  intruded  to  the 
apprehenfion  we  entertain  of  the  importance  of  thefe 
ends,  but  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  fexual  love 
and  the  love  of  fociety. 

The  fame  obfervers  find  that  even  the  different  claffes 
fo  a  lii.k  of  of  fentient  beings  are  connefted  together  ;  and  while 
connexion  the  wbole  of  each  clafs  aim  only  at  their  own  enjoy- 
fende^be-  ment>  they  contribute,  in  fome  way  or  ether,  to  the 
ingsofdif-  well-being  of  the  other  claffes.  Even  man,  the  felfifh 
fereftt  claf-  lord  of  this  fublunary  world,  is  not  the  unconne&ed 
inhabitant  of  it.  He  cannot,  in  every  inftunce,  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  his  fitiiation,  without  contributing  to 
the  enjoyment  of  thoufands  of  the  brute  creation  Nay, 
it  may  be  proved  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  every  .intelligent 
man,  that  while  one  race  of  animals,  in  confequence  of 
its  peculiar  propenfities,  fubfifb  by  the  definition  Of 
another,  the  fum  total  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment  is 
prodigioufly  increafed.  See  a  very  judicious  difl'ertation 
on  this  curious  and  puzzling  fubjet,  intitled  A  Philo • 
fophical  Survey  of  the  Animal  Creation;  where  it  appears 
that  the  increafe  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment  which  is 
produced  by  this  means,  beyond  what  could  poffibly 
obtain  without  it,  is  beyond  all  conception.  See  like- 
wife  the  laft  edition  of  Kihg’s  Origin  if  Evil ,  by  Dr  Law 
late  bifhop  of  Carlisle. 

Th/endof  Thus  the  whole  affemblage  feems  conUeted,  and 
this conrrec -jointly  employed  in  increafing  the  fum  total  of  poffible 
tion  is  the  liappinefs.  'Phis  fitnefs  of  the  various  propenfities  of 
*5)cumula-  fentient  and  intelligent  beings,  this  fubfeiviency  to  a 
pmef-.  ^  general  purpofe,  ftrikes  thefe  obfervers  as  a  mark  of 
intention,  evidently  diftindt  from,  and  independent  of, 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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all  the  particular  intention:?,  and  fuperior  to  them  all  ;  fntroduc- 
and  thus  it  irrefiflibly  leads  them  to  infer  the  exigence  ‘n^  t 
of  a  suprf.me  mind,  directing  the  whole  of  this  in- 
tellectual  system,  while  the  individuals  of  which 
it  confilbs  appear  the  unconfcious  inflruments  in  the 
hand  of  a  great  Artift,  with  which  he  executes  his 
grand  and  beneficent  purpofes. 

But  the  obfervation  goes  yet  further.  The  bodies  a!1  nature, 
of  the  inanimate  creation  are  not  onTy  conne&ed  with  animate 
each  other  by  a  mutual  dependence  of  properties,  andau^inan** 
the  relation  of  canfation,  but  they  are  nifo  connected 
with  the  fentient  beings  by  a  fubferviency  to  their  and  mv* 
purpofes  of  enjoyment.  The  philofopher  oh ferves  thinking, 
that  this  connection  is  admirably  kept  up  by  the  con-arecoi;~ 
flancy  of  natural  operations  and  the  expeditions  ofn£  e 
intelligent  beings.  Had  either  of  thefe  circum (lances 
been  wanting,  had  either  the  operations  of  nature  been 
without  rule,  or  had  fentient  beings  no  perception  or 
expe&ation  of  their  uniformity ;  the  fubferviency  would 
be  totally  at  an  end.  This  adjuftment,  this  fitnef3,  of 
which  the  effect  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  fentient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  univerfe,  appear  to  be  the  effedl  of  an 
intention  of  which  this  enjoyment  is  the  final  caufe. 

This  conflancy  therefore  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
both  in  the  intelleftual  and  material  world,  and  the 
concomitant  expectation  of  fentient  beings,  appear 
the  effedls  of  laws  impofed  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  univerfe  by  the  Supreme  Mind,  who  has  formed 
both  thefe  claffes  of  beings  fo  admirably  fuited  to  each 
other.  21 

To  fuch  obforvers  the  world  appears  a  work  of  art,  The  origin 
a  fyftem  of  means  employed  for  gaining  certain  pro-  °f  natural 
pofed  ends,  and  it  carries  the  thoughts  forward  to  an  thcolo£Y* 
artist  ;  2nd  we  infei  a  degree  of  (kill,  power,  and 
good  intention  in  this  Artifl,  proportioned  to  the  in¬ 
genuity,  extent,  and  happy  effedl  which  we  are  able 
to  difeern  in  his  works.  Such  a  contemplation  of  na¬ 
ture,  therefore,  terminates  in  Natural  Theology, 
or  the  difeovery  of  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of 
God.  23 

Our  notions  of  this  Supreme  Mind  are  formed  from  Our  mode 
the  indications  of  defign  which  we  obferve,  and  which  of  reafon- 
we  interpret  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  a&ions  of  men.  inS  on  the 
Thefe  notions,  therefore,  will  differ  from  our  notions oFgwl"5 
of  other  minds  only  in  the  degrees  which  we  are  able  to 
obferve,  and  which  we  affign  to  thefe  faculties ;  for 
the  phenomenon  or  the\£ffe&  is  not  only  the  mark, 
but  alfo  the  meafure  of  its  fuppofed  caufe.*  Thefe 
degrees  muff  be  afeertained  by  our  own  capacity  of 
appreciating  the  extent,  the  multiplicity,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  the  contrivance.  Accordingly,  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Mind,  in  the  theological  creed  of  a 
rude  Indian,  are  much  more  limited  than  in  that  of  a 
European  philofopher.  In  proportion  as  our  under- 
ftandings  are  enlarged,  and  as  our  acquaintance  with  the 
operations  of  nature  around  us  is  extended,  we  (hall 
perceive  higher  degrees  of  power,  of  (kill,  and  of  kind 
intention  :  and  fince  we  find  that  the  feene  of  obfer¬ 
vation  is  unbounded,  we  cannot  affix  any  boundaries 
to  thefe  attributes  in  our  own  imagination,  and  we 
are  ready  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  infinite  or  unbound¬ 
ed  in  their  own  nature .  When  our  attentive  furvey  of 
this  univerfe,  and  a  careful  comparifon  of  all  its  parts, 
as  far  as  we  can  underffand  or  appreciate  them,  have 
made  us  conclude  that  it  is  one  deiign,  the  work  of  one 
4  M  Artijl ; 
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Arhft;  we  are  under  the  ncteflity  of  inferring,  that, 
with  refped  to  this  univerfe,  his  power,  wtfdom,  and 
benevolence,  are  indeed  infinite. 

When  men  have  been  led  to  draw  thfo  ebnclufion 
from  the  appearances  of  fitnefs  which  are  obfervei 
^d^b^e*1'  tveryw‘  ere  aroun^  them,  they  confider  that  conftancy 
JtraT laws  which  they  ol  ferve  in  natural  operations,  whether  in 
the  material  or  the  intellectual  fyflem,  and  that  ex¬ 
pectation  of,  and  confidence  in,  this  confi«ncy,  which 
rendets  the  univerfe  a  fource  of  enjoyment  to  its  fen- 
tient  inhabitants,  as  the  confequrnces  of  laws  impofed 
by  the  Almighty  Artifl  on  his  works,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  would  confider  the  conflancy  in  the 
conduct  of  any  people  as  the  confequences  of  laws  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  enforced  by  the  fupreme  magiflrate. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  view  of  nature  beinj 
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The  origin  B  was  hardly  poffible  to  proceed,  far  in  thefe  dif- 
©f  logic  and  quifitions  without  attending  to  the  powers  of  the  un- 
telle&ual  ^erft3n(^g*  differences  of  opinion  were  fupported 
by  reafonings*  or  attempts  to  reafoning.  Both  fides 
could  not  be  in  the  tight,  and  there  mufl  be  fome 
court  of  appeals.  Rnles  ef'argumentation  behoved  to 
be  acquiefced  in  by  both  parties;  end  it  could  hardly 
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extremely  captivating,  and  likely  to  engage  the  curio- 


^reJS^tJie  f,ty  ^Pecu^atlve  5  and  it  is  not  furpriling  that 
jidncl  the  phenomena  of  mind  have  been  keenly  fludied  in 
all  ages.  This  part  of  the  fludy  of  nature,  I  ke  all 
others,  was  firfl  cultivated  in  fa! Tendency  to  the  wants 
of  focial  life  ;  and  the  general  laws  of  moral  fen ti went 
£  were  the  firfl  phenomena  which  were  con  fide  red  with 
The  rife  ©f  attention.  This  gradually  ripened  into  a  regular  fyf- 
morai  fen-  tem  of  moral  duty,  accompanied  by  its  congenial  fludy, 
the  inve^£at*on  or  determination  of  the  fummurn  bonum , 


or  the  conflituents  of  human  felicity;  and  thefe  two 
branches  of  intellectual  fcience  were  always  kept  in  a 
Rate  of  affociation  by  the  philofophcrs  of  antiquity. 
Jurifprudence,  the  fc;ence  of  government,  legiflation, 
and  p  dice,  were  alfo  firfl  cultivated  as  arts,  or  at  lead 
in  immediate  fubferviency  to  the  demands  of  cultivated 
fociety  ;  and  all  thefe  fo  nearly  related  part3  of  the 
fludy  of  human  nature,  had  made  a  very  confi  Jerable 
progrefs,  in  the  form  of  maxims  or  precepts,  for  direct¬ 
ing  the  conduit,  before  fpeculative  men,  out  of  mere 
curiofity,  treated  them  as  fubjeits  of  philofophicai 
fludy.  Our  moral  -fentiments,  always  involving  a 
feeling  of  obligation,  are  exprefTed  in  a  language  ccn- 
f:der?bly  different  from  the  ufual  language  of  pure 
philofophy,  fpeaking  of  things  which  ought  to  be  rather 
than  of  things  which  are  ;  and  this  diflinition  of  lan¬ 
guage  was  increafed  by  the  very  aim  of  the  writers, 
which  was  generally  to  influence  the  conduit  as  well 
as  the  opinions  of  their  fchokrs.  It  was  referved  for 
modem  times  to  bring  this  fludy  into  the  pure  form 
of  philofophy,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  *  )ral  fentiment,  ?.nd  clafling  thefe  according  to 
their  generality,  and  afeertaining  their  refpeitive  ranks 
by  r.n  appeal  to  experiment,  that  is,  to  the  general 
conduit  of  mankind  :  and  thus  it  happens  that  in  the 
modern  treatifes  on  ethics,  jurifprudence,  &c.  there  is 
lefs  frequent  reference  made  to  the  ojficia  or  duties,  or 
to  the  conflituents  of  the  fumtrmm  bonum ,  than  among 
the  ancients,  and  a  more  accurate  description  of  the 
human  mind,  and  diferimination  of  its  various  moral 


cfcape  the  notice  of  fome  curious  mind%  that  there  Introduc* 
were  rules  of  truth  and  falfchood  as  well  as  of  right  tl0n- 
and  wrong.  Thus  the  hum  in  underfunding  became  an  v 
objeit  of  Itudy,  firfl  in  fubferviency  to  the  demands  of 
the  moralifts,  but  afterwards  for  its  own  fake  ;  and  it 
gradually  grew  up  into  the  fcience  of  logic.  Still 
further  refinement  produced  the  fcience  of  metaphyfics, 
or  the  philofophy  of  univerfals.  But  all  thefe  were 
in  faB  pofterior  to  the  doctrines  of  morals  ;  and  dif. 
quifitions  on  beauty,  the  principles  of  tafte,  the'  pre¬ 
cepts  of  rhetoric  and  criticifm,  were  the  laft  additions 
to  the  fludy  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  And  now, 
fince  the  world  feems  to  have  acquiefced  in  the  mode 
of  invHligation  of  general  laws  by  experiment  and 
obfervation,  and  to  agree  that  this  is  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  vve  can  acquire  of  any  fuLjeCt  whatever,  it 
is  to  be  expe&ed  that  this  branch  of  philofophicai 
difeuflion  will  attain  the  fame  degree  of  improvement 
(eflimated  by  the  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  with 
fad  and  experience)  chat  has  been  attained  by  fome.- 
others. 

The  occupations,  however,  of  ordinary  life  have  The*par- 
oftener  di reded  our  efforts  towards  material  objects,  tial  prac- 
and  engaged  our  attention  on  therr  properties  qnd  re- dee  of  na¬ 
tations  ;  and  as  all  fciences  have  arifen  from  arts,  an  i  Phi* 
were  originally  implied  in  the  maxims  and  precepts  ofpl^ael 
thofe  arts,  till  feparated  from  them  by  the  curious fs  fludy 
fpecuhtifl,  the  knowledge  of  the  material  fyflem  of as  a  fd- 
nature  was  poflefFed  in  detached  fcrap3  by  the  pra6ti-cnte*  « 
tioners  in  the  various  arts  of  life  long  before  the  natu¬ 
ral  philofopher  thought  of  colle&ing  them  into  a  body 
of  feientifis  dodrines.  But  there  have  not  been  want¬ 
ing  in  all  ages  men  of  curiofity  who  have  been  flruck 
by  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature  in  the 
material  world,  and  were  eager  to  difeover  their 
caufcs. 

Accordingly,  while  the  moralifts  and  roetaphyGrians 
turned  their  whole  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  and  have  produced  the  fciences  of  pneumatolo- 
gy,  logic,  ethics,  jurifprudence,  ami  natural  theology, 
thefe  obfervers  of  nature  have  found  fufficient  employ¬ 
ment  in  confidering  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world. 

The  bodies  of  which  it  confifts  are  evidently  con-The2n^tlIfe 
ne&ed  by  means  of  thofe  properties  by  which  weofthema- 
obferve  that  they  produce  changes  in  each  other's  fi- terial  fy-j 
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tu  tion.  This  afiemblage  of  objects  may  therefore  beftem 
iufllv  called  a  fvftcm.  We  mav  r-nll  it  IWITPU  I  A  *  ^  ^  1 


juflly  called  a  f)flem.  We  may  call  it  the  matekial^;^ 
system.  It  is  frequently  termed  nature;  and  thechatand 

•terms  NATURAL  APPEARANCES,  NATURAL  CAU  SES,  Other 
NATURAL  LAWS,  have  betn  generally  reftriCted  toterm** 
thofe  which  take  place  in  the  material  fyflem.  This 
reltri&ion,.  however,  is  improper,  becaufe  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  we  form  our  notions 
of  thofe  laws,  and  reafon  from  them,  both  with  re¬ 
aped  to  mind  and  body.  Or  if  there  is  to  be  any 
reftri&ion,  and  if  any  part  of  the  flu  ly  of  the  univerfe 
is  to  be  excluded  in  the  appHcacion  of  thefe  terms,  rt 
ia  that  part  only  which  confiders  moral  obligation,  and 
rather  treats  of  what  ought  to  be  than  of  what  is.  Aa 
has  been  already  obferved,  there  is  a  confiderable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  language  which  rnuft  be  -employed  ;  but  - 
flill  there  is  none  in  the  principles  of  invdligation. 

We  have  no  proof  for  the  extent  of  any  moral  law 
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fcrtroJuc-  "but  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  men,  in* 
tion.  dicated  by  the  general  laws  or  fa&s  which  are  obfti  ved 
in  their  actions. 

The^unrt-  But  18  onty  a  queftion  of  the  propriety  of  kn- 
flri&ed  guage.  And  no  great  inconvenience  would  f.rife  from 
fenfein  the  reftriftion  now  mentioned  if  it  were  fcrnpuioufly 
IT  me^of  adhered  to  5  hut  unfortunately  this  is  not  always  the 
thefe terms  cafe.  Some  authors  ufe  the  term  natural  law  to  ex- 
are  t, fed,  prtfs  every  coincidence  of  fa&  ;  and  this  is  ceitainly 
and  its  bad  tfoe  proper  ufe-  of  the  term.  The  French  writers  ge- 
confetjuen-  nera][y  ufe  the  term  -lot  phyfique  in  this  enlarged  fenfe. 

But  many  authors,  milled  by,  or  taking  advantage  of, 
the  ambiguity  of  language,  after  having  eftablilhed  a 
law  founded  on  a  copious  and  perhaps  unexcepted  in* 
dudfion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  fyftem  (in 
which  cafe  it  mull  be  confidcred  in.  its  rcftri&ed  fenfe), 
h  ve,  in  their  explanation  of  phenomena,  extended 
their  principle  much  farther  than  the  indu&ion  on 
which  they  had  founded  the  exiilence  of  the  phyfical 
law.  They  have  extended  it  to  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  and  have  led  their  followers  into  great  and  dan¬ 
gerous  miftakes.  Languages,  like  every  other  pro¬ 
duction  of  human  fkill,  aTe  imperfect.  They  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  terms,  and  are  therefore  figurative.  The 
mod  obvious,  the  molt  frequent,  and  the  molt  inte- 
relting  ufes  of  language,  have  always  produced  the 
appropriated  terms,  and  the  progrefs  of  cultivation  has 
never  completely  fupplieJ  new  ones.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  analogies  or  refcmblances,  or  certain  aflbeiations 
of  ideas,  fo  plain,  that  a  term  appropriated  to  one 
very  familiar  ov  jeCl  will  ferve  to  fuggeft  another  ana¬ 
logous  to  it,  when  aided  by  the  concomitant  circum- 
fta.nces  of  the  difeourfe;  and  this  with  fufficient  pre- 
cifion  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  focial  communica¬ 
tion,  and  without  leading  us  into  any  confiderable 
roiftakes:  and  it  is  only  the  rare  and  refined  difquifi- 
tiona  of  the  curious  fpeculatift  that  bring  the  poverty 
and  imperfe&ion  of  language  into  view,  and  make  us 
wifh  for  words  rs  numerous  as  cur  thoughts.  There 
is  hardly  a  fentence,  even  of  common  difeourfe,  in 
which  there  are  not  fevcral  figures  either  of  fingle 
words  or  of  phrafes  ;  and  when  very  accurate  diferimi- 
nation  is  required,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  find  words 
or  phr  fes  to  exprefs  diftin&kms  which  \vc  clearly  feel. 
We  believe  it  impoffible  to  exprefs,  by  the  fcanty  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  Hebrews,  the  nice  diftin&ions  of 
thought  which  are  now  familiar  to  the  European  phi- 
Iofopher.  In  nothing  does  this  imperfection  of  lan¬ 
guage  appear  fo  remarks'  by  as  in  what  relates  to  mind. 
Being  a  late  fubjedb  of  feparate  difeuffion,  and  interfil¬ 
ing  only  to  a  few  fpeculatifls,  we  have  no  appropriated 
vocabulary  for  it ;  and  all  our  difquifitions  concerning 
its  operations  are  in  continual  meUphor  or  figure,  de¬ 
pending  on  very  flight  analogies  or  refemblances  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  This  makes 
the  utmoft  caution  necefliry  ;  and  it  juflifies  the  Bri- 
^jifh  phiiofoplicrs,  who  have  been  the  moll  fuccefsful 
*n  profecuting  the  ftudy  of  the  intelledhul  fyflem,  for 
having;  almoft  without  exception,  reftrifled  the  terms 
natural  laws,  natural  caufes,  natural  philofophy,  and 
fuch  like,  to  the  material  fyftem.  With  us  pneuma- 
iology  makes  no  part  of  phyfics  And  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  the  fciences  have  fared  betttr  by 
the  reftriftion  of  the  terms.  In  no  country  has  the 
Spirit  of  liberal  difeuffion  been  more  encouraged  and 
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indulged  than  in  Britain  ;  and  her  philofophers  have  Tatroduc- 
been  equally  eminent  in  both  branches  of  foience. .  u<*n'  , 

Their  performances  in  ethics,  jurifprudence,  and  na¬ 
tural  theology,  are  confi  lered  by  all  our  neighbours  as 
the  fountains  of  knowledge  on  thefe  fubje&s  ;  and 
Locke  and  Clarke  are  names  no  lefs  familiar  on  the 
continent  than  Newton.  The  licentious  and  degra¬ 
ding  doftrines  of  the  Galilean  f:hool  have  a3  yet  made 
little  impreflion  here  ;  and  man  is  ftill  confidered  among 
us  as  a  glorious  creature,  born  to,  and  fitted  for,  the 
nobleft  profpe&s.  31 

Phyfics,  then,  is  with  us  the  ftudy  of  the  material  The  term 
fyftem,  including  both  natural  hiftory  and  philofophy. f-^^g*** 
The  term  is  not  indeed  very  familiar  in  our  language  ;  ^generally 
and  in  place  of  phv/ievs  and  difciplina  phyficay  we  more  underftood 
generally  ufe  the  terms  naturalijl  and  natural  knowledge,  in  Britain, 
The  term  natural  philofophy ,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
is  of  lefs  extent.  The  field  of  phyfical  inveftig;  tion  is 
ftill  of  prodigious  extent ;  and  its  different  quarters 
require  very  different  treatments,  make  very  different 
returns,  and  accordingly  have  engaged  in  their  parti¬ 
cular  cultivation  perfons  of  very  different  talents  and 
taftes.  It  is  of  fome  importance  to  perceive  the  di- 
ftimflions,  and  to  fee  how  the  wants  and  properties 
of  men  have  led  them  into  the  different  paths  of  in- 
veftigaticn  ;  for,  as  has  been  more  than  once  obferved, 
all  fciences  have  fprung  from  the  humble  arts  of  life, 
and  both  go  on  improving  by  means  of  a  clofc  and 
conftant  correspondence.  3t 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  material  fyftem  mayThephe-. 
Le  arranged  into  two  claffes,  <iiflingu:fhed  both  by aoIRe'^ 
their  obje&s  and  by  the  proper  manner  of  treating  ^ 
them.  arranged 

The  firft  clafs  comprehends  all  the  appearances  which  into  two 
are  exhibited  in  the  fenjible  motions  of  bodies,  and  their  cbffe's* 
affions  on  each  other  producing  fenfble  motion. 

The  fecond  clafs  comprehends  the  appearances  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  inferfible  motions  and  a£Kons  of 
the  invifibk  particles  of  matter.  33 

Of  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  clafs  we  have  examples  Examples 
in  the  planetary  motions,  the  motions  cf  heavy  bodies, 
the  phenomena  of  impulfe,  the  motions  and  actions  ofcja£. 
machines,  the  preffure  and  motions  of  fluids,  the  fem- 
fible  a&lons  of  magnetical  and  cle&rical  bodies,  and 
the  mot:ons  of  light.  ^ 

We  have  examples  of  the  fecond  clafs  in  the  pheno-  And  of 
mena  of  heat  and  mixture,  and  thofe  exhibited  m  the  thofe  of  thir 
growth  of  anirmls  and  vegetables,  and  many  pheno-  econ  * 
mena  of  folid,  fluid,  magnetical,  eleftrical,  and  lumi¬ 
nous  bodies,  in  which  no  change  of  place  can  be 
obferved.  ....  35 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a  diftin&ion  in  the  This  ar* 
phenomena  fufficiently  great  to  warrant  a  divifion  0fran£emcnt 
the  ftudy,  and  to  make  us  exped  a  more  lapid  im*renJfyn54 
provement  by  this  divifion.  Nay,  the  divifion  ha8tural. 
been  made  by  nature  herfelf,  in  the  acquaintance 
which  men  have  attained  with  her  operations  without 
ftudy,  before  faience  appeared,  and  while  art  confti- 
tuted  all  our  knowledge.  .  36 

Before  man  had  recourfe  to  agriculture  as  the  moft  Of  the  pr«i 
certain  means  of  procuring  fubfifhmce,  our  acquaint-  Krcf9  °f 
ance  with  external  fubftances  was  principally  that  of 
the  natural  hiftorian  ;  confining  of  a  knowledge  ofaoCS. 
their  fitnefs  for  food,  medicine,  or  accommodation, 
their  place3  of  growth  or  habitation,  and  the  means  of 
4  M  a  procuring 
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Introduce  procuring  them,  depending  on  their  manner  of  life  or 
tion  exlflence.  It  required  a  ftudied  attention  to  thefe 
circumffances  to  give  rife  to  agriculture,  which  there - 
The^origin  f°re  generally  made  its  appearance  after  men  had  been 
of  agricul-  in  the  pra&ice  of  keeping  flocks  ;  by  which  means  they 
ture,  phy-  were  more  at  their  eafe,  and  had  fome  leifure  to  attend 

the  obje&s  around  them,  and  in  particular  to  thofe 
miftry.  circumffances  of  foil  and  weather  which  affbdled  the 
growth  of  their  paflure. 

When  agriculture  and  a  rude  medicine  were  thus 
eftablifhed,  they  were  the  fir't  arts  which  had  tl  eir 
foundation  in  a  J'yJlem  of  lawsy  by  which  the  operations 
of  nature  were  obferved  to  be  regulated  ;  and  with 
thefe  arts  we  may  begin  the  general  Jludy  of  nature , 
which  v/ere  thus  divided  into  two  different  branches. 

The  rude  phyfician  would  be  at  firff  a  collector  of 
fpec'ifcs ;  but  by  degrees  he  would  obferve  refemblances 
among  the  operations  of  his  drugs,  and  would  clafs 
them  according  to  thefe  refiemblances.  He  would 
thus  come  to  attend  lefs  to  the  drug  than  to  its  mode 
of  operation  ;  and  would  naturally  fpecuhte  concern¬ 
ing  the  connexion  between  the  operation  and  the 
economy  of  animal  life.  His  art  now  becomes  a  feien- 
tific  fyffem,  conne&ed  by  principle  and  theory,  all 
proceeding  on  the  obfervation  of  changes  produced  by 
one  kind  of  matter  on  another,  but  all  out  of  fight. 
The  frequent  recourfe  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
medicines  would  caufe  him  to  attend  much  more  mi¬ 
nutely  to  the  few  plants  which  he  has  occafion  to 
ftudy  than  the  huPosndman  can  do  to  the  multitude  he 
is  obliged  to  rear.  The  phyfician  muff  learn  to  think, 
the  hufbandman  to  work.  An  analogy  between  the 
economy  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  could  hardly  fail 
*■-<*  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  phyfician,  and  would 
make  him  a  botanift,  both  as  a  claffifier  of  plants  and 
as  a  philofopher. 

He  would  naturally  expe&  to  unite  the  fervfces  of 
his  drugs  by  combining  them  in  his  recipes,  and  would 
be  furprifed  at  his  difappointments.  Curious  and  un- 
expe&ed  changes  would  frequently  occur  in  his  mani¬ 
pulations :  the  fenfihle  qualities  and  even  the  external 
appearances  of  his  limples,  would  be  often  changed, 
and  even  inverted  by  their  mixture  ;  and  their  medi¬ 
cinal  properties  would  frequently  vanifh  from  the  com¬ 
pound,  and  new  ones  be  induced.  Thefe  are  curious, 
and  to  him  intereffing  fafls  ;  and  he  would  naturally 
be  inquifitive  after  the  principles  which  regulate  thefe 
changes.  His  {kill  in  this  would  by  degrees  extend 
beyond  the  immediate  ufe  for  the  knowledge;  and  the 
more  curious  fpeculatifl  would  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
moff  extenfive  and  important  fcience,  comprehending 
all  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  mixture. 

Along  with  this,  and  fpvinging  from  the  fame  fouree, 
another  fcience  muff  arife,  can tem plating  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  founded  on  a 
careful  obfervation  and  accurate  description  of  the  won* 
derful  machine.  The  moff  incurious  of  men  have  in 
all  ages  been  affe&ed  by  the  difplays  of  wifdom  and 
contrivance  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  immediately 
engaged  m  inveftigation  into  the  ufes  and  fundions  of 
their  various  parts  and  organs.  The  phenomena  have 
been  gradually  diferiminated  and  arranged  under  the 
various  heads  of  nutrition,  conco&ion,  fecretion,  ab¬ 
sorption,  affimilation,  rejedion,  growth,  life,  decay, 
dueafe,  and  death;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  dodrines 
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which  have  with  greater  or  lefs  evidence  been  effablifh-  Introduc* 
ed  on  thefe  fuhjeds,  the  adion  of  medicines,  and  the  tion' 
whole  pradice  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  has  been  effa-  w~v— * 
blifhed  in  the  form  of  a  liberal  or  fcientific  art.  3S 

The  hufbandman  in  the  mean  time  muff  labour  the  The  origin 
ground  which  lies  before  him.  He,  too,  is  greatly  of  the, 
interefted  in  the  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  economy, 
and  forms  fome  fyftcms  on  the  fubjed  by  which  he  re-  chamcal 
gulates  his  labours  1  but  he  fees,  th.t  whatever  is  the  powers, 
nature  of  vegetable  life,  he  muff  work  hard,  and  he 
fetches  about  for  every  thing  which  can  tend  to  di- 
minifh  his  labour.  Hie  properties  of  the  lever,  the 
wedge,  and  the  inclined  plane,  ffron  become  familiar 
to  him  ;  and  without  being  able  to  tell  on- what  their 
efficacy  depends,  he  ufes  them  with  a  cert. in  fiuacity 
and  effed.  The  flrength  of  timber,  the  preffure  and 
force  of  water,  are  daily  feen  an  1  employed*  by  him 
and  other  artifans  who  la!  our  for  their  mutual  ac¬ 
commodation  ;  and  fome  rude  principles  on  thefe 
fubjeds  are  committed  to  memory.  Many  tools  anT 
fnnple  machines  are  by  this  time  fa  miliar  ;  and  thus 
the  general  properties  of  matter,  and  the  general  laws 
of  the  actions  of  bodies  on  each  other,  become  gra¬ 
dually  mntter  of  obfervation  and  refledion  ;  and  the 
practical  mechanic  will  be  frequently  improving  his- 
tools  and  machines.  The  general  aim  is  to  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  work  by  the  fame  exertion.  The 
attempts  to  improvement  will  be  auk  ward,  and  fre¬ 
quently  unfuccefsftil.  When,  a  man  finds,  that  by  in* 
creafing  thedength  of  his  lever  he  increnfes  his  power 
of  overcoming  a  refiffance,  a  fmaii  degree  of  curlofity 
is  fufficient  to  make  him  inquire  in  what  proportion- 
his  advantage  increafes.  When  he  finds  that  a  double 
length  gives  him  a  double  energy,  he  will  bn  furprifed 
and  mortified  to  find,  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  he 
has  not  performed  twice  the  quantity  of  work  :  but, 
after  much  experience,,he  will  learn  that  every  increafe 
of  energy,  by  means  of  a  machine,,  is  nearly  compen- 
fated  by  an  increafe  of  time  in.  the  performance  of  his 
talk  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  great  and  leading  principles 
of  practical  mechanics  was  inculcated  in  a,  manner  not 
to  he  forgotten,  and  the  practical  mechanic  was  brought 
to  fpeculate  about  motion  and  force,  and  by  gradual 
and  eafy  ffeps  the  general  laws  of  fimple  motions  were 
e  ft  ahli  lhed. 

It  is  evident  that  thefe  fpecuhtions  cannot  be  car- The  origin 
ried  on,  nor  any  confiderable  knowledge  acquired,  of  mathe- 
without  fome  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  meafu*e- maiics* 
ment :  and  the  very  queftions  which  the  mechanic 
willies  to  folve,  prefuppofe  fome  advances  in  this  art, 
which  in  procefs  of  time  refined  itfelf  into,  mathema¬ 
tics,  the  moff  perfect  of  all  the  fdences..  All  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  fenfihle  motion  afford*  employment  to  the 
mathematician.  It  is  performed  in  a  double  or  triple 
time,  through  a  double  or  triple  fpace,  by  a  double  or 
triple  body,  by  the  exertion  of  a  double  or  triple  force, 
produces  a  double  or  triple  effedf,  is  move  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards,  See.  In  fhort, 
every  affe&ion  of  motion  is  an  object  of  mathematical 
difeuffion.  Such  a  fcience  muff  have  appeared  ere 
now  in  the  form  of  an  art,  in  confequence  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  tranfa&ions  of  men.  'i  hefe  among  an  uncultivated 
people  are  chiefly  in  the  way  of  barter.  If  1  want 
corn  from  a  peafant,  and  have  nothing  to  give  for  it 
but  the  cloth  which  I  have  made,  we  muff  fall  on  fome 

way 
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Irvtroduc-  wry- of  adjufling  otir  terms  in  refpedl  of  the  quantity. 

tio»*  We  fhould  foon  difcover  that  the  length,  and  breadth, 
k^v~ and  depth,  of  the  box  or  bag,  were  equally  important; 

and  it  was  not  difficult  to  fee,  that  if  any  of  them  were 
doubled  or  tripled,  the  quantity  of  gram  would  be  fo 
too  ;  if  two  of  them  were  doubled,  the  grain  would 
be  quadrupled  ;  and  if  all  the  three  were  doubled  the 
quantity  of  grain  would  be  increafed  eight  times  :  the 
fame  thing  would  be  obfetved  with  refpeft  to  iny  cloth. 
By  fuch  tranfa&ions  as  thefe,  a  few  of  the  properties 
of  plane  and  fcliel  numbers  and  figures  would  become 
known,  and  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  divi- 
ficn,  where  arithmetic  is  combined  with  geermtry: 
and  daily  obfervation  ihows  us,  that  the  more  a! dir nfe 
properties  of  number  and  figure,  which  to  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  mankin  1  are  fo  infignificant,  lay  hold  on  the 
fancy  of  fotne  individuals  with  fuch  force,  as  to  abilract 
them  from  every  other  intelle&ual  entertainment,  and 
are  ftudied  with  a  keennefs  and  perfeverance  almoft 
unequalled  in  any  other  walk  of  fcience.  To  molt 
men  the  performance  of  a  machine  is  a  more  attractive 
ol  jeft  than  the  properties  of  a  figure,  and  the  properly 
of  a  figure  more  entertaining  than  that  of  a  number  ; 
but  the  fa&  feems  to  have  been  otherwife.  Before 
Pythagoras  had  invented  the  theorem  that  bears  his 
name  (fee  Philosophy,  n  15.  and  note  h.),  and  which 
is  among  the  fir  ft  elements  of  geometry,  he  had  re¬ 
formed  the  Grecian  mufic  by  the  addition  of  a  note  to 
their  fcale,  and  this  addition  proceeds  on  a  very  re¬ 
fined  fpecuiatibn  on  the  properties  of  numbers;  fo  that 
among  the  Greeks  arithmetic  niuft  have  made  conii- 
dtrable  progrefs,  while  geometry  was  yet  in  its  cradle: 
and  we  know  to  what  aftonifhing  length  they  profecu- 
ted  the  fcience  of  pure  geometry,  while  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  mechanical  principles  was  almoft  nothing.  Al- 
fo  the  Arabs  hardly  made  any  addition  to  the  geome¬ 
try  of  the  Greeks,  if  they  did  not  rather  almoft  com¬ 
pletely  forget  it ;  whilft  they  improved  their  arithme¬ 
tic  into  algebra,  the  moll  refined  and  a  ftmfted  branch 
of  human  knowledge.  There  is  fuch  a  diftance,  in 
point  of  fimplicity,  between  pure  mathematics  and  the 
n  oft  elementary  mechanics,  that  the  former  continued 
to  make  rapid  fteps  to  improvement  in  more  modern 
times,  while  the  latter  languilhed  in  its  infancy,  and 
hardly  deferved  the  name  of  fcience  till  very  lately, 
when  the  great  demand  for  rt,  by  the  increafe  and  im¬ 
provement  in  manufactures,  both  interefted  many  in 
the  ftudy,  and  facilitated  its  piogrefs,  by  the  multitude 
of  machines  which  were  contriving  on  all  hands  by 
the  manufacturers  and  artilans  :  and  even  at  prefcnt  it 
muft  he  acknowledged,  that  it  is  to  them  that  we  are 
indebted  for  almoft  every  new'1  invention  in  mechanics, 
and  r.hat.the  fpecnlatift  feldom  has  done  more  than  im¬ 
prove  the  invention,  by  exhibiting  its  principles,  and 
thus  enabling  the  artift  to  correft  its  imperfections ; 
and  now  fcience  and  art  go  hand  in  hand,  mutually 
giving  and  receiving  affiUance.  I  he  cemands  of  the 
navigitor  for  mathematical  and  aftronomical  know¬ 
ledge  have  dignified  tbefe  fciences  ;  and  they  are  no 
longer  the  means  of  elegant  amufement  alone,  but  me¬ 
rit  the  munificence  of  princes,  who  have  ere&ed  ob- 
fervatorics,  and  furnifhed  voyages  of  difeovery,  where 
the  mathematical  fcienccs  are  at  the  fame  time  che- 
tiffied  and  applied  to  the  moft  important  purpofes. 

This  fhort  ffietch  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
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h'ljlory  of  phyjical fciences  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought  Introduce 
improper  or  unprofitable.  It  tends  to  confirm  an  af-  .  tK*n*  f 
fertion  often  alluded  to,  that  the  profecution  of  the 
ftudy  of  nature  will  he  more  fuccefsful,  if  we  imitate 
her  mode  of  proceeding,  and  divide  the  labour.  It 
will  be  ft  ill  further  confirmed  by  attending  to  the  fei- 
entifie  difference  of  the  phenomena,  which  marks  out 
a  different  mode  of  proceeding,  and  a  difference  in  the 
knowledge  which  we  fhall  ultimately  acquire,  after  our 
moft  fuccefifui  refearches.  40 

In  both  claffes  of  phenomena  already  diftinguifhed  The  con- 
(n°6.)  we  muft  grant,,  that  the  piinciple  which  con  -  Q£ 

nefts  the  pairs  of  concomitant  events,  rendering  thCconeomi- 
oiit  the  infeparable  companion  of  the  other,  is  totally  tant  events 
unknown  to  us,  becaufe  it  is  not  the  immediate  objed: is  totally 
of  our  perception.  unknown. 

But  in  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  clafs,  we  fee  the  fn  ^ 
immediate  exertion  of  this  principle,  whatever  it  may  be  ;clafs,  how* 
we  can  obferve  the  exertion  with  accuracy;  we  can  ever,  the 
determine  its  kind  and  degree,  which  arc  the  fig  ns  and  thUprin°^ 
men  fn  res  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  unperceived  cipiePmajr 
enufe.  Tills  exertion,  being  always  fo.ne  modification  be  accu- 
of  motion,  allows  us  to  call  in  the  aid  of  mathematical  rately  ob- 
knowledge,  and  thus  to  afeertain  with  the  precilion  ferved> 
peculiar  to  that  fcience  the  eneigy  of  the  caufe,  judge- 
ing  of  the  tendency  and  quantity  by  the  tendency 
and  the  quantity  of  the  obierved  effed.  42 

But  in  the  fecond  clafs  of  phenomena  the  cafe  is  But  not  in 
very  different.  In  the  operations  of  chemifiry,  for  inAhe  fecon4* 
fiance,  the  immediate  exertion  of  the  caufe  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  :  all  that  we  obferve  is  the  affemllnge  of  parti- 
clea  which  obtains  before  mixture,  and  that  which 
takes  place  when  it  is  completed,  and  which  we  con- 
fider  as  its  refult.  The  procedure  of  nature  in  produ¬ 
cing  the  change  is  unfeen  and  unknown.  The  ftepa  - 

are  hid  from  our  obfervation.  We  arc  not  only  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  caufe  which  determines  one  particle  of  one 
food  to  become  a  pert  of  our  body  while  others  are  re¬ 
adied,  but  we  do  not  fee  the  operation.  We  ate  not 
only  ignorant  of  the  caufe  which  determines  a  particle 
of  vitriolic  acid  to  quit  the  foffil  alkali  with  which  it  is 
united  in  GM*r  fait,  and  to  attach  itfclf  to  ^particle 
of  magnefia  already  muted  with  the  muriatic  acid, 
which  alfo  quits  it  to  unite  with  the  alkali,  but  we  do 
not  fee  the  operation.  The  paiticiesand  their  motions 
are  not  the  objedts  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  all  that  we  fee 
is  the  Epfom  fait  and  common  fall  feparated  from  the 
water  in  which  we  had  formerly  difLived  the  fal  mira- 
bile  and  the  muriated  magnefia.  The  motions,  which 
are  the  immediate  effi&s  of  the  changing  caufe*,  and 
therefore  their  only «  mdic cUions ,  char atterfhes ,  ana  mta» 
fares ,  fitted  to  ffiow  their  nature,,  are  hid  from  our 
view.  4? 


ew.  n 

Qur  knowledge  therefore  of  thefe  phenomena  muft  And  there- 

be  left  Derfed  than  that  c?  the  phenomena  of  the  for- (“re 
mer  clais;  and  we  muft  here  content  ourfelves  with  the'  a  tf  t(ic 
difcoveiy  of  more  remote  relations  and  remote  caufes, f..coi;a  date 
and  with  our  ignorance  of  the  very  powers  of  nature  a- e  kfi  uu~ 
by  which  theft  changes  are  brought  about,  and  which deiftoud. 
are  cognofcible  only  by  their  immediate  effects,  viz, 
the  motions  which  they  produce  unfeen.  The  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  do  really  acquire  is  fo  me  what  fimilar 
to  what  the  mechanical  philofopher  has  acquired  when 
he  has  difeovered,  by  many  experiments  and  invefbgv 
tione,  that  magnets  attraft  each  other  by  their  diffi-  ^ 
j  mflar- 
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milar  poles,  and  repel  each  other  by  their  fimilar  pole?, 
and  do  not  aft  at  all  on  any  bodies  but  loadftones  and 
iron.  Here  we  leave  undiscovered  all  that  is  mod  cu¬ 
rious  in  the  phenomenon,  viz.  how  thefe  attractions 
and  repulfions  are  produced  ;  and  even  here  the  mag- 
netical  philosopher  h?.s  iht  advantage  of  feeing  the  a- 
g:nt3  and  the  operation. 

But  philofophers  attending  to  this  circumflancc, 
that,  even  in  thefe  ofcfes,  the  changes  are  produced  by 
motions,  or  confift  in  motions,  however  unperceived 
thefe  may  be,  have  concluded,  that  the  laws  according 
to  which  natuie  operates  in  producing  thefe  changes 
are  fimilar  to  the  Jaws  which  reguhte  her  operations  in 
the  fenfible  nftions  of  bodicsj  or  are  included  in  them  ; 
and  that  the  motions,  though  unfeen,  and  the  moving 
forces,  are  perfeftly  fimilar.  They  have  therefore  em¬ 
ployed  fimilar  modes  of  inveftigation,  applying  the  laws 
of  impulfe,  and-  calling  in  the  aid  of  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge. 

Of  this  we  have  marly  examples  in  the  writings  of 
T)r  Freind,  Kell,  Bernoulli,  HeHham,  Boerhaave,  Hart¬ 
ley.  and  others,  who  have  delivered  theories  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  folut ion.  precipitation, cry ftallization,  nutrition,  fe- 
cretion,  mufcular  aftion,  nay  even  of  fenfation  and  intel- 
1*S  nee,  founded,  as  they  think,  on  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  illuftrated  and  fupported  by  mathematical  reafon- 
ingr-  I*ord  Bacon  himfelf,  that  careful  and  fagacious 
di ili ngui flier  of  intelleftual  operations,  has  gone  into 
the  fame  track  in  his  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  fire  and  combuftion  ;  and  Sir  lfaac  Newton  has 
made  feveral  attempts  of  the  fame  kind,  although  with 
peculiarities  which  always  charafterife  his  difeufibn?, 
and  make  them  very  different  from  thofe  of  an  inferior 
clafs. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  philofophers  has  hitherto 
been  very  difeouraging  :  indeed  they  had  no  title  to 
expeft  any  ;  for  their  whole  trains  of  reafoning  have 
proceeded  on  analogies  which  were  not  obferved,  but 
a  (Turned  or  fuppofed  without  any  authority.  There  is 
not  that  fimiiarity  in  the  phenomenon,  or  in  the  vifible 
effeft,  which  is  al  folutely  neceffary  fdt  a  fiiccefsful  rea- 
fon  ng  by  analogy.  We  do  not  obferve  any  local  mo¬ 
tion,  any  change  of  place,  which  alone  enables  us  to 
reafon  mathematically  on  the  fubjeft.  And  to  make  the 
cp.ft  defperate,  this  ill-founded  anology  has  been  mixed 
With  hypothefes  completely  gratuitous.  Certain  forms 
^ -veJ?een  to  the  particles,  and  certain  modes 

of  action  have  been  laid  down  for  them,  for  whofe  rea¬ 
lity  we  have  not  the  lead  argument  or  indication  :  and 
to  complete  the  matter,  thefe  fancied  forms  and  la  ws  of 
aftion  have  been  fuch  as  are  either  felf  contradiftory 
and  inconfiftent,  or  they  have  been  fuch  as,  if  allowed 
to  aft  in  a  way  analogous  to  what  we  obferve  in  the 
fenfible  motions  of  bodies,  would  produce  effefts  totally 
different  from  thofe  which  are  obferved.  Thefe  ato- 
11l,ca,1Mth^oriee>  as  lhey  are  called,  tranfgrefs  every  rule 
of  philofophical  difeuflion,  and  even  the  beff  of  them 
are  little  better  than  trifling  amufements.  By  far  the 
greateft  part  of  them  only  ferve  to  raife  a  fmile  of  pity 
and  contempt  in  every  perfon  at  all  acquainted  with 
mechanical  philofophy.  Whenever  we  fee  an  author 
a  tempting  to  explain  thefe  hidden  operations  of  nature 
by  invifible  fluids,  by  others,  by  collifions,  and  vibra- 
Jte0M’  and  Particularly  if  we  fee  him  introducing  ma. 
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thematical  reafpnings  into  fuch  explanations —the  beff  Intn>3ue«. 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  (hut  the  book,  and  take  to  fome  An¬ 
other  fubjeft.  That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  fpeak  - 

prTiimptuoufly  on  this  occafion,  wc  only  beg  leave  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  united  knowledge  of  the 
moff  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  any  thing  more  than/an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  'the  folution  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies  ; 
that  is,  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  motions  of 
three  particles  of  matter  afting  on  each  other  in  the 
fimpleft  of  all  poffible  manners,  viz .  by  forces  varying 
as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  inverfely  :  and  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  elaftic  bodies,  of  any  but  the  very  fimpleft 
pofijbie  forms,  are  to  this  day  beyond  the  reach  of  in¬ 
veftigation.  What  then  fhould  be  our  expeftations  in 
cafes  where  millions  of  particles  are  afting  at  once, 
of  forms  unobferved,  and  with  forces  unknown,  and 
where  the  ohjeft  is  not  a  determination  of  an  average 
refult  of  many,  where  the  prccife  ffate  of  an  individual 
particle  need  not  be  known,  but  where  it  is  this  very 
precife  ffate  of  each  (ingle  particle  that  we  want  to 
know  ?  What  can  it  be  but  uncertainty  and  mi¬ 
ff  ake  ? 

Notwithstanding  thefe  difeouraging  circumftances,  Thetdvan. 
We  mud  obferve  that  this  kind  of  inquiry  has  greatly  tage  de- 
improved  of  late  years,  along  with  the  improvement  rwed  in 
and  exteniion  of  mathematical  philofophy,  an!  fince  thefe.*Pe- 
philofophers  have  given  over  their  inceffant  attempts  to 
explain  every  thing  by  intpiilfe  ;  end  we  need  not  de-  tSematical 
ipair  or  making  (hill  farther  advances,  if  we  will  con-  p  ulofophy, 
tent  ourfelves  with  going  no  farther  than  Newton  has 
done  in  his  explanation  or  the  planetary  motions.  He 
has  immortalized  his  own  name,  and  has  added  im- 
menfely  to  our  flock  of  nfeful  knowledge  :  yet  he  has 
flopped  fhort  at  the  difeovery  of  the  faft  of  univerfal 
gravitation  ;  land  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  expl  fin 
or  account  for  this  faft  have  only  expofed  themfdves 
to  pity.  We  may^perhaps  be  one  day  able  to  demon- 
ftrate  from  the  phenomena  that  the  particles  of  mat* 
ter  have  r  rtain  mutual  tendencies  to  or  from  each 
othtr,  excited  according  to  fixed  or  invaried  rule3  ; 
and  from  thefe  tendencies  we  may  be  able  to  explain 
many  other  phenomena,  and  predift  the  corfequences, 
with  as  much  certainty  and  evidence  as  an  aftronomei* 
calculates  a  future  eclipfe.  This  would  be  a  great  ac¬ 
quisition,  and  perhaps  more  is  impoffible:  and  the  road 
to  this  has  been  hinted  by  Sir  Ifaic  Newton,  who  has 
expreffed  his  fufpicion,  that  as  the  great  movements  of 
the  folar  fyftem  are  regulated  by  univeifal  gravitation, 
fo  the  mutual  aftions  of  the  particles  of  matter  are 
produced  and  regulated  by  tendencies  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
equa/ly  but  not  mure  inexplicable,  and  of  which  the 
laws  of  afttion  are  to  be  difeovered  by  as  careful  an  at¬ 
tention  to  the  phenomena,  and  by  the  fame  patient 
thinking,  which  he  has  employed  on  the  planetary  me* 
tions.  And  a  beautiful  introduction  to  this  new  and 
almoft  unbounded  field  of  enquiry  has  been  given  us 
by  the  celebrated  Abbe  Bofcovich,  in  his  Theory  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  where  he  has  fhown  how  fuch  mu* 
tual  tendencies,  fimilar  in  every  ultimate  pjrticle  of 
matter,  and  modified  by  conditions  that  ire  highly 
probable,  nay  almoft  demonftrable,  will  not  Only  pro¬ 
duce  the  fenfible  forms  of  folidrty,  hardnefs,  elafticity, 
duftihty,  fluidity,  nnd  vapour,  under  an  inconceivable 
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tfttrodnc-  variety  of  fubordmate  appearances,  and  the  ohferved 
laws  of  fenfible  motion,  but  will  go  far  to  explain  the 
W‘P%  phenomena  of  fufion,  congelation,  folution,  cryftalliza- 
tion,  See.  Sec.  Sec.  both  in  chemiftry  and  phyfiology. 
We  earneftly  recommend  this  work  to  the  perwfal  of 
all  who  wiftr  to  obtain  a  diftinX  notion  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  conftitution  of  natural  bodies,  ?nd  offtbe  w*y  in 
which  the  uniting  forces  produce  their  ultimate  and 
ferfiMe  effeXs,  Any  perfon,  poffeffed  of  a  moderate 
Share  of  mathematical  knowledge,  will  be  convinced 
that  the  procefs  of  nature  is  not  very  different  from 
what  he  defer ifces  ;  and  that  much  of  what  we  obferve 
muft  happen  as  he  fays,  even  although  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  matter  are  not  inextended  mathematical  points, 
accompanied  with  attracting  and  repelling  forces. 

Our  igt.'o-  But  we  have  many  fteps  to  make  before  we  begin 
rance  Hill  this  ftudy  :  Nature  opens  to  us  ail  immenfe  volume  ; 
fhe^robf  we  not  t^!at  our  F0^cr,ty  will  long  find  em- 

S.t nTcreafeP^°ymenc  in  perufal,  even  though  advancing  with 
ofkjfttw-  the  eagernefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  la  It  century.  We 
ledge  a-  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  threfhold  in  many  parts  of 
this  refearch  :  In  many  parts  of  chemiftry,  for  in- 
ftance,  we  are  as  yet  uncertain  with  rcfpeXto  the  phe¬ 
nomena  tliemfrlves,  which^re  to  be  the  fubjeXs  of  this 
difeuflion.  The  compofition  of  bodies  muft  be  fully 
nnderftood  before  we  begin  to  fpeak  of  the  forces 
which  unite  their  particles,  or  fpeculate  about  their 
modes  of  action.  As  long  as  water  was  confi  'ered  as 
an  clement,  we  were  ignorant  of  the  forces  inherent  in 
its  particles  ;  we  are  perhaps  ft  ill  ignorant  of  this  ;  but 
we  now  know  that  they  are  extremely  different  from 
what  we  formerly  fuppofed  them  to  be.  It  is  but  in 
a  very  few,  if  in  any,  cafes  of  chemical  combination, 
that  we  even  know  what  are  the  ingredients  :  till  we 
know  this,  it  h  too  foon  to  fpeculate  about  their  mode 
of  union.  Our  ignorance  in  the  real  events  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  economy  is  ft  ill  greater.  Our  firft 
talk  therefore  is  to  proceed,  as  vre  arc  now  doing,  in 
the  accurate  examination  and  clafliti cation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  themfelves;  and,  without  attempting  to  bring 
them  within  the  pale  of  mathematical  philofophy,  by 
attempting  what  are  called  mechanical  explanations,  let 
us  give  up  the  confi  deration  of  thefe  hidden  operations, 
and  augment  to  the  utmoft  our  lift  of  fecondary  laws 
of  vifihle  but  remote  connexions.  All  the  mechanical 
speculations  of  the  honourable  Robeit  Boyle  about  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  things  are  now  forgotten;  but  his 
chemical  experiments  preferve  ull  their  value,  and  are 
frequently  referred  to.  The  'fame  may  be  fai  l  of  the 
fa-ga clous  Dr  Hales,  whofe  fanciful  notions  of  internal 
confliXs,  and  collifions,  and  vibrations,  derogate  no¬ 
thing  from  the  vr-.luc  of  the  curious  faXs  which  he 
lias  efb.hlifhed  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  eco¬ 
nomy. 

This  diftinXion  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomena,  and 
thi6  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  which 
is  to  be  acquired,  and  the  means  which  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  fu-cefsfiil  profecution  of  thefe  two 
branches  of  general  phyfics,  has  occafioned  a  ftill  far? 
tber  reftriXion  (Rt  lea  ft  in  Britain)  of  the  term  NA-- 
tural  p-HiLosoptiY,  It  is  particitlwly  applied  to  the 
ftndy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  hrft  chfs,  while  thofe 
©F  the  fecond  have  produced  the  fciences  ©f  chemis¬ 
try  and  PHYSIOLOGY, 
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Natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry  have  generally  Introduc- 
heen  made  particular  inftitutioas  in  our  feminaries  of  ^on* 
learning,  but  phyfiology  has  more  commonly  been  '  '~v  '  * 

taught  in  conjiuiXIon  with  anatomy,  medicine,  and  bo¬ 
tany. 

The  phenomena  of  the  firft  clafc  have  been  ufually 
called  mechanical,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  fiom 
thofe  ohferved  in  the  operations  of  chemiftry,  and  in 
the  animal  an  1  vegetable  economy  ;  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  which  have  been  attempted  of  fome  of  the  laft, 
by  applying  the  laws  ohferved  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  firft  clafs,  hive  been  called  mechanical  explanations. 

As  this  firft  clafs  is  evidently  but  a  part  of  gene¬ 
ral  phyfics,  there  is  fome  impropriety  in  giving  the 
name  natural  philofophy  to  a  courfe  of  doXrints  which 
is  confined  to  thefe  alone.  Indeed  at  the  firft  inftitu* 
tion  of  unfverfities,  the  leXures  given  in  the  Schola 
Phyfica  were  much  more  extenfive,  comprehending  al- 
moft  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  :  but  as 
all  arts  and  fciences  have  improved  moil  where  the  la¬ 
bour  has  been  molt  divided,  it  was  found  "more  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  that  feparate 
inllitutions  fhould  be  founded  for  the  (Indies  of  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory,  chemiftry,  phyfiology,  &c.  ;  and  thus  the 
phenomena,  purely  mechanical,  and  a  few  others  in 
magnetifm,  cleXriuty,  and  optics,  which  either  were 
fufceptible  of  mathematical  treatment,  or  had  little 
connexion  with  the  ftudies  of  chemiftry  and  phyfio¬ 
logy,  were  lert  to  the  care  of  the  profettbr  of  natural 
phi’ofophy. 

rds  the  terms  chemiftry  and  phyfiology  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  two  very  important  branches  of  general  phy¬ 
fics,  we  think  tint  a  more  foecific  or  eharaXeriftic 
name  might  be  appropriated  to  die  other,  and  that 
it  might  very  properly  be  termed  mechanical  philo-  * 

SOPHY. 

It  only  remains  to  make  a  few  obfdrvationp  on  the 
diftinXive  means  of  profecuting  thefe  udies  with  fuc¬ 
cefs,  and  to  point  out  fome  of  the  advantages  which 
may  reafonably  he  expeXed  from  a  careful  profecution 
of  them  :  and  as  the  fecond  f  ranch  hns  been  fully 
treated  under  the  fcveral  articles  of  Chemistry,  Phy¬ 
siology,  Sec.  we  fliall  confine  ourfelves  to  what  is  ufu- 
ally  called  natural  philosophy. 

.  .  .  49 

Mechanical  Philosophy  may,  in  conformity  with  Mechanical  f 
the  foregoing  obfervations,  be  defined,  “  the  ftudy  of  rhilofophy 
the  fenfible  motions  of  the- bodies  of  the  univerfi^  and^jjn5^> 
of  their  aXions  producing  fenfible  motions,  with  theprinct*pie, 
view  to  difeover  their  caufes,  to  explain  fabordfnate  explained*', 
phenomena,  and  to  improve  art.” 

The  principle  upon  which  all  philofophical  difeuf- 
fion  proceeds  is,  that  every  change  which  we  obferve  in 
the  condition  of  things  is  confidered  by  us  as  an  effect,  indi - 
eating  the  agency ,  char.aSertfi.ng  the  kind,  and  meafuring  the 
degree ,  of  its  caufe. 

In  the  language  of  mechanical  philofophy,  the  caufe 
of  any  change  of  motion  is  called  a  moving  or  change- 
ing  FORCE. 

The  difquifitions  of  natural  philofophy  muft  there¬ 
fore  begin  with  the  coufideration  of  motion,  carefully 
noticing  every  affeXton  or  quality  of  it,  fo  as  to  efta- 
blifh  marks  and  meafures  of  every  change  of  which  it 
is  fufceptible  ;  for  thefe  axe  the  only  marks  and  mca- 
4  furu 
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Mechanical  fares  of  the  changing  forces.  This  being  done,  it  on- 
Philofophy.  iy  remains  to  apply  them  to  the  motions  which  we 
obferve  in  the  univcrfe. 

The  laws  From  the  general  principle  of  philcfophical  difeuf- 
of  motion  fion  already  mentioned,  there  flow  directly  two  nxi- 
and  their  omg> 

ication.  {  Every  body  perf ever es  in  a  fate  of  rejl  or  of  uniform 
reflilineal  motion ,  unlefs  affected  by  fame  moving  force . 

2.  Every  change  of  motion  is  in  the  direction  and  in  the 
< degree  of  the  force  imprtffecl. 

Thefe  are  ufually-called  the  laws  of  motion.  They 
are  more  properly  laws  of  human  judgment,  with  re- 
•fpeft  to  motion.  Perhaps  they  are  neceffary  truths, 
unlefs  it  be  alleged  that  the  general  principle,  of  which 
they  are  neceifary  confequenccs,  16  itfelf  a  contingent 
though  univerfal  truth. 

By  thefe  two  axioms,  applied  in  abfrafio  to  every 
variety  of  motion,  we  eftablifh  a  fyftern  of  general 
doctrines  concerning  motions,  according  as  they  are 
dimple  or  compounded,  accelerated,  retarded,  rec¬ 
tilineal,  cnrvilineal,  in  fingle  bodies,  or  in  fyftems 
of  connefted  bodies  ;  and  we  obtain  correfponding 
charafteriftics  and  meafures  of  accelerating  or  retard¬ 
ing  forces,  centripetal  or  centrifugal,  dimple  or  com¬ 
pound. 

We  have  an  illuflrious  example  of  this  abftraft  fy~ 
•ftem  of  motion  and  moving  forces  in  the  firft  book  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Philofophy.  Euler’s  Mtchanka  five  Scientia  Mo* 
tus ,  Herman’s  Phoronomia  five  de  Vtribus  Corporumy 
and  D’Alembert’s  Trade  de  Dynamiqtiey  are  alio  ex¬ 
cellent  works  of  the  fame  kind.  In  this  abftraft 
fyftern  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  cafual  differences  of 
moving  forces,  or  the  fources  from  which  they  arife. 
It  is  enough  to  cliarafterife  a  double  accelerating  force, 
for  inftance,  that  it  produces  a  double  acceleration. 
It.  may  be  a  weight,  a  dream  of  water,  the  preffurc  of 
a  man  ;  and  the  force,  of  which  it  is  faid  to  be  double, 
may  be  the  attraction  of  a  magnet,  a  current  of  air,  or 
the  action  of  a  fpi  ing. 

Having  eftablifhed  thefe  general  doftrine6,  the  phi- 

lofopher  now  applies  them  to  the  general  phenomena 

of  the  univerfe,  in  order  to  difeover  the  nature  of  the 

forces  which  really  exift,  and  the  laws  by  which 

their  opeiations  are  regulated,  and  to  explain  inte- 

refting  but  fubordinate  phenomena.  This  is  the 

chief  bufinefs  of  the  mechanical  philofopher  ;  and  it 

may  with  fome  propriety  be  called  the  mechanical  hi/lory 

of  nature . 

■*  j  j 

Of  the  ar-  Some  method  mull  be  followed  in  this  hiftory -of 
yangement  mechanical  nature.  The  phenomena  muft  be  clafkd 
^  means  of  their  refemblances,  which  infer  a  refem- 
phenome-  Glance  *n  their  caufes,  and  thefe  clafles  mult  be  ar- 
m  of  the  ranged  according  to  fome  piinciple.  We  have  feen 
univerfe.  no  method  which  appears  to  ua  lefs  exceptionable  than 
the- following. 

The  gene-  The  principle  of  arrangement  is  the  generality  of 
ra!ity  of  the  phenomena  ;  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  this 
the  pheno-  principle,  arifes  from  the  probability  which  it  gives  us 
principle  ot  more  readily  Uncovering  the  molt  general  actuating 
of  arfange-  forces,  whofe  agency  is  implicated  in  all  other  pheno- 
ansnt.  mena  of  lefs  extent;  and  therefore  fhould  be  previonfly 
difeufled,  that  wc  may  deteft  the  diferiminating  cir- 
cujnftances  which  ferve  to  charafterife  the  fubordinate 
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phenomena,  and  are  thus  the  marks  of  the  diftinguifh-  Mechanical 
in g  and  inferior  natural  powers.  Phhofophy. 

The  moll  general  of  all  phenomena  rs  the  curvilineal 
motion  of  bodies  in  free  fpace  ;  it  is  obferved  through  The  laws  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  folar  fyftern.  motion  are 

The  mechanical  hiftory  of  nature  begins  therefore 
with  aftronomy.  Here,  from  the  general  phenomena  mjca[  pj4C^ 
of  the  planetary  motions,  is  evinced  the  faR  of  the  mu-nomena, 
tual  defleftion  of  every  body  towards  every  other  body, 
and  this  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  fquares  of  the 
diftance,  and  the  diicft  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
matter.  This  is  the  faft  of  universal  gravitation, 
indicating  the  agency,  and  meafuring  the  intenfity,  of 
the  univerfal  force  of  mutual  gravity. 

Having  eftablifhed  this  as  an  univerfal  fa  ft,  the  na¬ 
tural  philofopher  proceeds  to  point  out  all  the  particu¬ 
lar  faft3  which  are  comprehended  under  it,  and  whofe 
peculiarities  charafterife  the  different  movements  of  the 
folar  fyftern.  That  is,  in  the  language  of  philofophy, 
he  gives  a  theory  or  explanation  ofthe  fubordinate  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  the  elliptical  motions  of  the  planets  and  co¬ 
mets,  their  mutual  difturbances  ;  the  lunar  irregulari¬ 
ties  ;  the  obi  ite  figure  of  the  planets  j  the  nutation  of 
the  earth’s  axis ;  the  prccifion  of  the  equinoxes  ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  tides  and  trade  winds  :  and  he 
concludes  with  the  theory  of  the  parabolic  motion  of 
bodies  projefted  on  the  furface  of  this  globe,  and  the 
motion  of  pendulums.  ^ 

As  he  goes  along,  he  takes  notice  of  the  applica-  The  appli* 
tions  which  may  be  made  to  the  arts  of  life  of  thecatlon.°* 
various  doftiines  which  are  facceffively  eftablifhed  5^^  ^he  I 
fuch  as  chronology,  a flronomical  calculation,  diallings ans  of 
navigation,  gunnery,  and  the  meafuring  of  time.  life. 

If  a  fquare  parcel  of  fand  be  lying  on  the  table,  andr  55 
the  finger  be  applied  to  any  part  of  it  to  pufh  it  along  (){  ^vita- 
the  table,  that  part  is  removed  where  yon  will,  but  thetion> 
reft  remains  in  its  place  ;  but  if  it  is  a  piece  of  fandr 
ftone  of  the  fame  materials  and  fhape,  and  the  finger 
is  applied  as  before,  the  whole  is  moved  ;  the  other 
parts  accompany  the  part  impelled  by  the  finger  in  all 
its  motions.  56 

From  the  moon’s  accompanying  the  earth  in  all  fta  And  of  co¬ 
motions  round  the  fun,  we  infer  a  moving  force  which ke*loIU 
connefts  the  moon  and  earth.  In  like  manner,  we 
muft  conclude  that  a  moving  force  connefts  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  -the  ftone;  for  we  give  the  name  force  to  every 
thing  which  produces  motion:  We -call  it  the  force 
of  cohesion;  a  term  which,  like  giavitation,  expreffes 
merely  a  fa  ft. 

This  feems  to  be  the  next  phenomenon  of  the  uni- 
verfe  in  point  of  extent. 

Having,  from  the  general  phenomenon,  eftablifhed  Mode  of 
the  exiftenceof  this  force,  the  philofopher  proceeds  toinveftiga- 
afeertain  the  laws  by  which  its  exertions  are  regulated  ;c‘ngthe 
which  is  the  afeertaining  its  dilirinftive  nature  and  pro  C0*  1 1 

perties.  This  he  does  in  the  fame  way  that  he  afeer- 
t-ined  the  nature. of  planetary  gravitation,  viz.  by  ob- 
ierving  more  particularly  the  various  phenomena. 

Here  is  opened  a  moft  extenfive  and  varied  field  of 
obfervatron,  ;in  which  it  Uiuft  be  acknowledged  that 
very  little  regular  and  marked  progrtfs  has  been  made. 

The  variety  in  the  phenomena,  and  the  confequent  va¬ 
riety  In  the  nature  of  the  connefting  forces,  appear 
as  yet  inconceivably  great;  and  there  feems  little  pro¬ 
bability 


SwrlM,’t7f  of  ou:.beJng  abIe  t0  fctea  In  them  all  any 
fyly:  famenefg,  combined  with  the  other  diflinguifhmg  cir- 
cumftanees,  as  we  have  done  in  the  cafe  of  gravity. 
Yet  we  fhould  not  defpair.  Bofcovich  has  fhown,  in 
the  molt  unexceptionable  manner,  that  although  we 
Anil  fuppofe  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  endued 
with  a  perfectly  fimilar  force,  ading  in  a  certain  de¬ 
termined  ratio  of  the  fmalland  imperceptible  diftances 
at  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  arranged  with  re- 
fpedt  to  each  other,  the  external  or  fenfible  appearances 
may,  and  mult,  have  all  that  variety  which  we  obferve. 
fie  alfo  lhow3  very  diftindly  how,  from  the  operation 
of  this  force,  mull  arife  fome  of  the  moft  general  and 
important  phenomena  which  charaderife  the  different 
forms  of  tangible  bodies. 

.  We  obferve  the  chief  varieties  of  the  adion  of  this 
corpuscular  force  on  the  bodies  which  we  denomi¬ 
nate  hardy  fifty  folidy  fluid y  vaporous ,  brittle ,  duffi'le,  elajlic . 
We  fee  inftances  where  the  parts  of  bodies  avoid  each 
other,  and  require  external  force  to  keep  them  toge¬ 
ther,  or  at  certain  fmall  diftances  from  each  other. 
This  is  familiar  in  air,  vapours,  and  all  compreflible 
and  elaftic  bodies. 

This  is  evidently  a  moft  curious  and  interefting  fub- 
jea  of  inveftigation.  On  the  nature  atid  adion  of 
thefe  corpufcular  forces  depends  the  ftrength  or  firm- 
nefs  of  folids,  their  elafticity,  their  power  of  commu¬ 
nicating  motion,  the  prefTure,  and  motion,  and  impulfe 
of  fluids;  nay,  on  the  fame  aaions  depend  all  the  che¬ 
mical  and  phyflological  phenomena  of  expanfion,  fu- 
fion,  congelation,  vaporifation,  condenfation,  folution, 
precipitation,  abforption,  fecretion,  fermentation,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  concodion  and  afiimilation. 

Out  of  this  immenfe  ftore  of  phenomena,  this  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  employment  for  onr  powers  of  invef¬ 
tigation,  the  natural  philofopher  feleds  thofe  which 
lead  diredly  to  the  production  or  modification  of  fen- 
lible  motion. 

He  will  therefore  confider, 

-he  pro-  1  •  The  communication  of  motion  among  detached 
l0*  ^U(^on  of  and  free  bodies,  eftablifhing  the  law3  of  impulfe  or  col- 

impuire^has^^011*  ^ias  a^way8  been  confidered  as  the  elemen- 

been  ast3^y  dodrine  of  mechanical  philofophy,  and  the 
thought  the  familiar  fad  obferved  in  the  material  world  ;  and 
tnoft  fami-  in  all  ages  philofophers  have  been  anxious  to  reduce  all 
“  a^I0ns  of  bodies  on  each  other  to  impulfe,  and  have 
never  thought  a  phenomenon  completely  explained  or 
accounted  for  till  it  has  been  fhown  to  be  a  cafe  of 
impulfe.  This  it  is  which  has  given  rife  to  the  hy- 
pothefes  of  vortices,  ethers,  magnetic  and  eledric  fluids, 
animal  fpirits,  and  a  multitude  of  fancied  intermediums 
between  the  fenfible  mafles  of  matter,  which  are  faid 
in  common  language  to  ad  on  each  other.  A  heavy 
body  is  fuppofed  to  fall,  becaufe  it  is  impelled  by  a 
flream  of  an  in vi Able  fluid  moving  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  fuited  to  the  cafe.  The  filings  of  iron 
are  fuppofed  to  be  arranged  round  a  magnet,  by  means 
of  a  ftream  of  magnetic  fluid  ifluing  from  one  pole,  cir¬ 
culating  perpetually  round  the  magnet,  and  entering 
at  the  other  pole,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  obferve 
the  flote  grafs  arranged  by  the  current  of  a  brook. 

But  the  philofopher  who  has  begun  the  mechanical 
union  is  ftudy  of  nature  by  the  abftrad  dodrines  of  dynamics, 
and  made  firft  application  to  the  celeftial  phenome- 
c*  na,  and  who- has  attended  carefully  to  the  many  ana- 
VoL.XlV.Part.il.  1 
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it  this 


logies  between  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  and  cohe-  Mechanic*/ 
lion,  will  be  at  leaft  ready  to  entertain  very  different  ph'!o(oPh>-* 

notions  of  this  matter.  He  will  be  fo  far  from  think- - ' - ’ 

mg  that  the  production  of  motion  by  impulfe  is  the 
moft  familiar  fad  in  nature,  that  he  will  acknowledge 
it  to  be  comparatively  very  rare  ;  nay,  there  are  fome 
appearances  in  the  fads  which  are  ufually  confidered 
as  inftances  of  impulfion,  which  will  lead  him  to  doubt, 
and  almoft  to  deny,  that  there  has  ever  been  obferved  an 
mftance  of  one  body  putting  another  in  motion  by  co¬ 
ming  into  abfolute  contaft  with  it,  and  ftriking  it  • 
and  he  will  be  difpofed  to  think  that  the  produdion 
of  motion  in  this  cafe  is  precifely  fimilar  to  what  we 
obferve  when  we  gently  pufh  one  floating  magnet  to- 
wards  another,  with  their  fimilar  poles  fronting  each  r 
other.  There  will  be  the  fame  produdion  of  motion  Motion 
in  the  one  and  diminution  of  it  in  the  other,  and  the  ^eews  to  be 
fame  uniform  motion  of  the  common  centre  of  gravi- I>roduced 
ty  :  and,  in  this  cafe  of  the  magnets,  he  fees  complete-  eo^itv'of 
ly  the  neceflity  of  a  law  of  motion,  which  is  not  an  of  action 
axiom,  but  is  obferved  through  the  whole  of  nature,  and  reac- 
and  which  receives  no  explanation  from  any  hypothe-  tion* 
fisof  an  intervening  fluid,  but  is  even  totally  inconfift- 
ent  with  them.  We  mean,  “  that  every  adion  of  one 
body  on  another  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  op- 
pofite  adi on  of  that  other  on  the  firft.”  This  is  ufu- 
ally  called  the  equality  of  aftion  and  reason :  it  is  not 
intuitive,  but  it  is  univerfal ;  and  it  is  a  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  the  perfed  fimilarity  of  the  corpufcular 
forces  of  the  fame  kinds  of  matter.  This  general  fad, 
unaccountable  on  the  hypothefis  of  impelling  fluids,  is 
confidered  in  the  planetary  motions  as  the  unequivocal 
indication  of  the  famenefs  of  that  gravity  which  regu¬ 
lates  them  all.  The  rules  of  good  reafoning  fliould  make 
us  draw  the  fame  conclufion  here,  that  the  particles 
of  tangible  matter  are  conneded  by  equal  and  mutual 
forces,  which  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  all  their  fen¬ 
fible  adions,  and  that  thefe  forces,  like  gravitation* 
vary  with  every"  change  of  diftance  and  iituation. 

The  laws  of  collifion  and  impulfion  being  now  efta-- 
blifhed,  either  as  original  fads  or  as  confequenccs  of 
the  agency  of  equal  and  mutual  forces  which  conned 
the  particles  of  matter,  the  philofopher  confiders,  >€s 

2.  The  produdion  of  motion  by  the  intervention  of  Of  motion 
folid  bodies,  where,  by  reafon  of  the  cohefion  of  mat-as  il:  re- 
ter,  fome  of  the  motions  are  neceflarily  confined  to  fPc<5ls  the  J 
certain  determinate  paths  or  direftions.  This  is  the  maihLes 
cafe  in  all  motions  round  fixed  points  or  axes,  or  along  Sc c.  * 

planes  or  curves  which  are  oblique  to  theadion  of  the 
forces;  v  6a 

This  part  of  the  ftudy  contains  the  theory  of  ma-MECHA- 
chines,  pointing  out  the  principles  on  which  their  ener-  NI0S* 
gy  depends,  and  confequently  furnifhing  maxims  for 
their  conftrudion  and  improvement.  But  thefe  obfer- 
vations  do  not  complete  the  difeuffion  of  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  folid  bodies  :  they  are  not  only  folid  and  inert 
but  they  are  alfo  heavy;  therefore  theadion  of  gravity 
muft  be  combined  with  the  confequenccs  of  folidity* 

This  will  lead  to  difeufiions  about  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  theory  and  conftrudion  of  arches  and  roofs,  the 
principles  of  liability  and  equilibrium,  the  attitudes  of 
animals,  and  many  particulars  of  this  kind,  ^ 

3-  The  philofopher  will  now  turn  his  attention  to  The  nature 
another  form,  in  which  tangible  matter  exhibits  many  a.nd  defhii- 
interefting  phenomena,  Ws.  fluidity.  The  firft  thing  j.0D 

*  n  tSdlty' 
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Mechanical  to  be  attended  to  here  is,  What  is  that  particular  form 
Fhilofophy.  Qf  ex\f}ence  p  What  18  the  precife  phenomenon  which 
v  "  chara&enfes  fluidity?  What  is  the  definition  of  a  fluid? 


fluidity 

This  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  qucftlon,  and  confiderable 
obje&ions  maybe  dated  againft  any  definition  that  has 
been  given  of  it.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays,  that  a  fluid 
is  a  body  nvhofe  particles  yield  to  the  fmallfl  ImpreJJion ,  and 
by  fo  yielding  are  eaflly  moved  among  themfelves.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  be  fufhciently  precife;  what 
is  meant  by  the  fmallefl  imprejfton  P  and  what  is  eaflly 


moving?  Is  there  any  precife  degree  of  impreflion  to 


which  they  do  not  yield  ;  and  do  they  oppofe  any  re- 
fiflance  to  motion  ?  And  a  ftronger  objection  may  he 
made  :  It  is  not  clear  that  a  body  fo  conftituted  will 


exhibit  arl  the  appearances  which  a  body  acknowledged 


to  be  fluid  does  re  illy  exhib  t.  Euler  offers  fome  very 
plaufible  reafons  for  doubting  whether  it  will  account 
for  the  horizontal  furface,  and  the  complete  propaga¬ 
tion  of  preffure  through  the  fluid  in  every  direction  ; 
and  therefore  prefers  feledling  this  lafl  phenomenon,  the 
propagation  of  preflure  qudqua-verfum ,  as  the  charac¬ 
terise  of  fluidity, becaufe  a  body  having  this  conftitution 
(on  whatever  circumftances  it  may  depend)  will  have 
every  other  obferved  property  of  a  fluid.  But  this 
definition  is  hurdly  Ample  or  perfpicuous  enough ; 
and  we  think  that  the  objections  againft  Newton’s  more 
Ample  and  intelligible  definition  are  not  unanfwerable. 
Bofcovich  defines  a  fluid  to  be,  a  body  whofe  particles 
exert  the  fame  mutual  forces  in  all  directions  ;  and  (how's, 
that  fuch  particles  mult  be  indifferent,  as  to  any  pofi- 
tion,  with  refpedt  to  each  other.  If  no  external  force 
act  on  them,  they  will  remain  in  every  pofition,  and 
will  have  no  tendency  to  arrange  themfelves  in  one  po¬ 
fition  rather  than  another  ;  differing  in  this  refpedt 
from  the  particles  of  folid,  or  foft,  or  vifeid  bodies  ; 
which  require  fame  force  to  change  their  refpective 
pofitions,  and  which  recover  thefe  pofitions  again  when 
but  gently  difturbed.  He  illuflrates  this  diftin&ion 
very  beautifully,  by  comparing  a  parcel  of  balls  thrown 
on  quickfilver,  and  attracting  each  other,  with  a  par¬ 
cel  of  magnets  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  balls  wdl 
flick  together,  but  in  any  pofltion;  whereas  the  magnets 
64  will  always  affedt  a  particular  arrangement. 

Ofthepref-  When  the  cbaradteriflic  phenomenon  of  fluidity  has 
been  feledted,  the  philofopher  proceeds  to  combine 


fure  and 

ProPertf  with  gravity,  and  eftablifhes  the  dodrines 
hy  dr  oft  a-  cf  hydrostatics,  or  of  the  preflure  and  equilibrium  of 
heavy  fluids,  the  propagation  of  this  preflure  in  every 
dire&ion  ;  and  dernonftrates  the  horizontality  of  fur- 
face  affumed  by  all  perfect  fluids. 

Thefe  doctrines  and  principles  enable  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  feveral  very  interefting  circumftances  refpedt- 
ing  the  mutual  preflure  of  folids  and  fluids  on  each 
other  ;  the  preffures  exerted  on  the  bottoms  and  fides 
of  veffeh  ;  the  fupport  and  whole  mechanifm  of  float- 
^  ing  bodies,  & c. 

the  mo-  He  then  confiders  how  fluids  will  move  when  their 
tion  of  equibbrium  of  preffure  is  deftroyed ;  and  eftablifhes 
Jluids,  or  tjie  g0£tr*inC8  0f  hydraulics,  containing  all  the  modi- 
"  fications  of  this  motion,  arifing  from  the  form  of  the 

veffels,  or  from  the  intenfity  or  diie&ion  of  the  pref¬ 
fure  which  occafions  it.  And  this  fubjedl  is  completed 
by  the  confideration  of  the  refiftance  which  fluids  op- 

_ a. _ _ r_  1 :  1  1  i*  t  , 


f  ofe  to  the  motion  of  folid  bodies  through  them,  and 
their  impuife  on  bodies  oppofed  to  their  a&ion. 


s  1  c  s. 

Thefe  are  very  important  matters,  being  the  foun-  Mechanical 
dations  of  many  mechanical  arts,  and  furnifhing  11s  with  fc'hilofophy. 
fome  of  our  moll  convenient  and  efficacious  powers  for  ^ 
impelling  machines.  They  are  alfo  of  very  difficult  The  im- 
difeuffion,  and  are  by  no  means  completely  invefliga-  portance 
ted  or  eftablifhed.  Much  remains  yet  to  be  done  both 
foe  perfe&ing  the  theories  and  for  improving  the  arts  Ranches  of 
which  depend  on  them.  fcience. 

It  is  evident,  that  on  thefe  do&rines  depend  the 
knowledge  of  the  motions  of  rivers  and  of  waves;  the 
buoyancy,  equilibrium,  and  (lability  of  (hips  ;  the 
motion  of  (hips  through  the  waters  ;  the  aftion  of  the 
winds  on  the  fails  ;  and  the  whole  arts  of  marine  con- 
ftru&ion  and  feamanfhip  ^ 

There  is  another  general  form  of  tangible  matter  phe  nature 
which  exhibits  very  different  phenomena,  which  are  and  de fink 
alfo  extremely  interefting  ;  we  mean  that  of  vapour.  tl0n  °f  va> 
A  vapour  is  a  fluil  ;  and  all  the  vapours  that  we  ^our' 
know  are  heavy  fluids :  they  are  therefore  fubje&  to 
all  the  laws  of  preffure  and  impuife,  which  have  been 
confidered  under  the  articles  Hydrostatics  and  Hy¬ 
draulics.  But  they  are  fufceptible  of  great  com- 
predion  by  the  adtion  of  external  forces,  and  expand 
again  when  thefe  forces  are  removed.  In  confequence 
of  this  comprefiion  and  expanfion,  the  general  pheno¬ 
mena  of  fluidity  receive  great  and  important  modifica¬ 
tions  ;  and  this  clafs  of  fluids  requires  a  particular  con¬ 
fideration.  As  air  is  a  familiar  inftance,  this  branch 
of  mechanical  philofophy  has  been  called  pneumatics.  $$ 
Under  this  head  we  confider  the  preffure  of  the  at-Thedoc- 
mofphcre,  and  its  effetls,  both  on  folid  and  fluid  bo-  tr*ne  of  sir, 
dies.  It  produces  the  rife  of  waters  or  other  fluids 
pumps  and  fyphons,  and  gives  us  the  theory  of  their 
conftrudlion  :  it  explains  many  curious  phenomena  of 
nature,  fuch  as  the  motions  in  the  atmofphere,  and 
their  conne&ion  with  the  preffure  of  the  air,  and  its 
effedl  on  the  barometer  or  weather-glafs.  Air,, 
when  in  motion,  is  called  wind;  and  it  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  impel  bodies.  The  theory  of  its  adlion,  and 
of  its  refiftance  to  moving  bodies,  are  therefore  to  be 
confidered  in  this  place. 

But  befides  their  motions  of  progrefiion,  &c.  fuch  as 
we  obferve  in  winds,  compreffible  or  elaftic  fluids  are  fuf¬ 
ceptible  of  what  may  be  termed  internal  motion ;  a  kind 
of  undulation,  where  the  contiguous  parts  are  thrown 
into  tremulous  vibrations,  in  which  they  are  alternate¬ 
ly  condenfed  and  rarefied  ;  and  thefe  undulations  ar& 
propagated  along  the  mafs  of  elaftic  fluid,  much  in  the 
fame  way  in  which  we  obferve  waves  to  fpread  on  the 
furface  of  water.  What  makes  this  an  interefting  fub- 
je&  of  confideration  is,  that  thefe  undulations  are  the 
more  ordinary  caufes  of  found.  A  trembling  chord,  or 
fpring,  or  bell,  agitates  the  air  adjoining  to  it :  thefe 
agitations  are  propagated  along  the  air,  and  by  its  in¬ 
tervention  agitate  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  mecha¬ 
nifm  of  thefe  undulations  has  been  much  ftudied,  and 
furnifties  a  very  beautiful  theory  of  mufical  harmony.  ^ 
The  philofopher  examines  the  law  of  compreflibility  Of  the 
of  air  and  other  elaftic  fluids;  and  thus  gets  the  know- f°™pre^ 
ledge  of  the  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere,  and  of  the 
adion  of  thofe  fluids  when  employed  to  impel  folid  fluid*,  anl 
bodies.  Gunpowder  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  its  confe- 
pennanently  elaftic  air,  which  may  be  fet  at  liberty  by^ueDCC>* 


inflammation.  When  this  is  done  at  the  bottom  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  it  will  impel  a  bail  along  the  barrel,. 

aiid 
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Mechanical  and  difchftrge  it  from  the  muzzle,  in  the  fame  way 
3Phiiofophy.that  an  arrow  is  impelled  by  a  bow.  And  thus  ha- 

- - -  ving  difeovered  in  what  degree  this  air  prefles  in  pro- 

portion  to  its  expaufion,  we  difeover  its  a£lion  on  the 
ball  through  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  and  the 
velocity  which  it  will  finally  communicate  to  it.  Here 
then  is  contained  a  theory  of  artillery  and  of  mines, 
of  the  cor-  Chemiftty  teaches  us,  that  moil  bodies  can  be  con¬ 
venor.  of  verted  by  fire  into  elailic  fluids,  which  can  be  em¬ 
bodies  into  !i0  e£j  t0  a&  on  other  bodies  in  the  way  of  preffure  or 
t)la^1rceflul<jSimpulfe.  Thus  they  come  under  the  review  of  the 
y  r6’  mechanical  philofopher  ;  and  they  have  become  inte- 
refling  by  being  employed  as  moving  forces  in  fome 
very  powerful  machines.  * 

Thefe  difeufiions  will  nearly  exhaufl  all  the  general 
mechanical  phenomena.  There  remain  fome  which  are 
much  more  limited,  but  fnrnifh  very  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  fnbje&3  of  inveftigation. 

Of  the  phe-  The  phenomena  exhibited  between  londflones  or 
nomena  of  magnets  and  iron  have  long  atcra&ed  attention  ;  and 
loadfu  ne,  the  yfe  to  which  the  polarity  of  the  loadflone  has  been 
cr  magne-  applied,  namely,  the  directing  the  courfe  of  a  fhip 
tLfrn*  through  the  pathlefs  ocean,  has  rendered  thefe  pheno¬ 
mena  extremely  interefting.  They  are  fpecified  by  the 
term  magnetism.  Confiierablc  progrefs  has  been  made 
•  in  the  arrangement  and  generalization  of  them  ;  but 
we  have  by  no  means  been  able  hitherto  to  bring  them 
all  under  one  fimple  fadl.  The  attention  has  been  too 
much  turned  to  the  difeovery  of  the  ultimate  caufe  of 
magnetifm  ;  whereas  we  fliould  have  rather  employed 
cur  ingenuity  in  difeovering  all  the  general  law?,  in 
the  fame  mannei  as  Kepler  and  Newton  did  with  re- 
fped  to  the  celeflial  phenomena,  without  troubling 
themfelves  with  the  caufe  of  gravitation.  Hr  Gilbert 
of  Colchefter  was  the  firft  who  confidered  the  magne- 
tical  phenomena  in  the  truly  philosophical  manner  ; 
and  his  treatife  Be  Magnete  may  be  confidered  as  the 
firft  and  one  $f  the  moft  perfedl  fpecimens  of  the  Ba* 

,  conian  or  indudive  logic.  It  h  indeed  an  excellent 
performance;  and  when  we  confider  its  date,  158°?  it 
is  a  wonder.  jEpinus’s  Tentamen  Theoria  Magnetljmi  is 
a  moft.  valuable  work,  and  contains  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  as  yet  of  the  fubjedt. 

Ore7eari  There  is  another  clafs  of  mechanical  phenomena 
dl  pheno-  which  have  a  con fiderable affinity  with  the  magnetical; 
ruena.  we  mean  the  phenomena  called  electrical.  Certain 
bodies,  when  rubbed  or  othervvife  treated,  attrad  and 
repel  other  bodies,  and  occafion  a  great  variety  of  fen- 
fible  motions  in  the  neighbouring  bodies.  Philofo- 
phers  have  paid  much  attention  to  thefe  appearances 
of  late  years,  and  eftablifhed  many  general  laws  con¬ 
cerning  them.  But  we  have  not  been  more  fuccefslul 
in  bringing  them  all  under  one  fadt,  and  thus  efta- 
bllfhing  a  complete  theory  of  them,  than  in  the  cafe  of 
magnetifm.  Franklin  and  ./Epinus  are  the  authors 
who  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  this  refpedf.  Hr 
Frar.klin  in  particular  has  acquired  great  celebrity  by 
Iris  moft  fagacious  companion  of  the  phenomena  ; 
which  has  enabled  him  to  tftablifh  a  few  general  laws, 
ahnoft  as  precife  aa  thofe  of  Kepler,  and  of  equally  ex* 
tenfive  influence.  His  difeovery  too  of  the  identity  of 
thunder  and  dedlricity  has  given  an  importance  and 
.,3  dignity  to  the  whole  fubjedl. 

Thefe  are  There  are  many  phenomena  -of  eledfricity  which 
r-ot  all  me-  cannot  be  called  mechanical,  and  are  of  the  moil  cu- 
thanical. 
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rious  and  interefting  kind.  As  thefe  have  little  con- Mechanical 
nedlion  with  any  of  the  other  great  branches  of  phy- 
fical  fcience,  they  have  generally  been  confidered  in 
treatifes  of  natural  philofophy  ;  and  along  with  inqui¬ 
ries  into  the  original  caufe  of  electricity  in  general, 
continue  to  engage  much  of  our  attention.  74 

The  appearances  which  are  prefented  to  us  by  our^fthe  pbe, 
fenfe  of  feeing  form  another  clafs,  which  have  always 
been  confidered  as  making  a  branch  of  natural  philo¬ 
fophy  in  all  feminaries  of  learning.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  obvioufly  appear,  that  they  are  mechanical  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  intimate  nature  of  light  is  ftill  a  fecret. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  neceffary  to  be  known  to  give  us 
a  very  perfedl  theory  of  the  chief  phenomena.  The 
general  laws  of  optics  are  fo  few,  fo  Ample,  and  lo 
precife,  that  our  theories  are  perhaps  more  perfect 
here  than  in  any  other  branch  of  phyfics  ;  but  thefe 
theories  arc  as  yet  far  removed  from  the  rank  of  pri¬ 
mary  fadls.  Many  unknown  events  happen  before  the 
phenomenon  comes  under  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  * 

optician,  fo  as  to  become  the  fubjedls  of  the  fimple  ^ 
laws  of  refledlion  and  refradlion.  Tt  may  even  be  it  has  bet* 
doubted,  and  has  been  doubted,  whether  the  phenome-  doubted 
Ba  of  optics  are  cafes  of  body  in  motion  ;  whether  all  whether 
the  lines  which  the  optician  draws  are  any  thing  but  JorporeaU 
the  directions  along  which  certain  qualities  are  exerted. 

The  fide  of  a  ball  which  is  next  the  candle  may  be 
bright  and  the  other  fide  dark,  juft  as  the  fide  of  a  ball 
which  is  next  the  electrical  globe  is  minus  and  the 
other  fide  plus;  and  all  this  without  any  intervening 
medium.  Apparition  or  vifibility  may  be  a  quality  of 
a  body,  depending  on  the  proximity  and  pofition  of 
another  body,  without  any  thing  between  them,  juft 
as  weight  is;  and  this  quality  may  be  cognizable  by 
our  faculty  of  feeing  alone,  juft  as  the  preffure  of  a 
heavy  body  is  by  our  feeling  alone.  ^5 

The  firft  thing  which  made  it  probable  that  mecha-  How  optic* 
nical  philofophy  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  pheno- can]5  to  he 
mena  of  optics,  was  the  difeovery  of  Mr  Roemer,^1^*  o£ 
“  that  apparition  was  not  inftantaneous  that  fome  mtechn!nic>i 
time  elapfed  between  the  illumination  of  a  body  and  phiLuiwghy* 
its  being  feen  at  a  diftnnee.  He  difeovered,  that  it 
was  not  till  40  minutes  after  the  fun  illuminated  one 
of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  that  it  was  feen  by  an  inhabitant 
of  this  globe.  If  therefore  a  fun  wtre  juft  created, 
it  would  be  40  minutes  before  Jupiter  would  be  illumi¬ 
nated  by  him,  and  200  before  the  Georgian  planet 
would  be  illuminated.  Here  then  is  motion.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  there  is  fomelhing  mo-  77 
ved  ;  but  it  is  fllll  doubted  whether  this  fomething,The  nature 
which  we  call  light,  is  a  matter  emitted  from  the  °f  light  ** 
fhining  body,  and  moving  with  great  velocity,  and  {ei mined! 
adding  on  and  affecled  by  other  bodie9,  in  the  various 
phenomena  of  optics  ;  or  whether  it  is  a  certain  Jlate  of 
a  medium  which  is  thus  propagated,  as  we  fee  that 
waves  are  propagated  along  the  furface  of  water,  or 
fonorous  undulations  through  the  mafs  of  air,  while 
the  water  or  air  itfelf  is  hardly  moved  out  of  its  place. 

Either  of  thefe  fuppofitions  makes  optics  a  legitimate 
branch  of  mechanical  philofophy  ;  and  it  is  the  philo- 
fopheris  bufinefs  to  examine  both  by  the  received  la  vs 
of  motion,  and  fee  which  of  them  gives  confequenues 
which  tally  with  the  phenomena.  This  has  been  clone  ; 
and  we  imagine  that  a  complete  incompatibility  has 
been  demsnllrated  between  the  confequences  of  the  un- 
4  N  2  dula- 
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optics. 
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The  pro¬ 
bable  in- 
creafe  ef 
the  above 
exrenfive 


Mechanical dulations  of  an  fekftic  mediurrt,  and  the  phenomena  of 
jphilcfophy.  0pt[C8  .  while  the  confequences  of  the  other  or  vulgar 
"  notion  on  this  fubjed  are  perfedly  confident  with  me¬ 
chanical  laws.  There  are  fome  things  in  this  hypo¬ 
thecs  very  far  beyond  our  power  to  conceive  diftind- 
ly  ;  but  they  are  all  fimilar  in  this  refped  to  many 
fads  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  there  is  no  phenome¬ 
non  that  is  inconfiftent  with  the  legitimate  confequen- 
ce8  of  the  hypothefis.  This  gives  it  great  probability  ; 
and  this  probability  is  confirmed  by  many  chemical 
fads,  and  by  fads  in  the  vegetable  oeconomy,  which 
give  ftrong  and  almoft  undeniable  indications  of  light 
being  a  body  capable  of  a  chemical  union  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  fublunary  bodies,  and  of  being  af¬ 
terwards  fet  at  liberty  under  its  own  form,  as  the  caufe 
^8  or  medium  of  vifion. 

But  this  But  thefe  are  queftions  firniiar  to  tiiofe  about  the 
ft&ihc  a^cau^e  gravity,  and  totally  unneceffary  for  eftablifliing 
feienceef  a  complete  theory  of  the  optical  phenomena,  for  ex¬ 
plaining  the  nature  of  vifion,  the  effeds  of  optical  in- 
ftruments,  the  caufe  of  colours,  the  phenomena  of  the 
rainbow,  halos  and  periheliums,  See.  &c.  &c.  Only 
all  this  theory  is  unconnected  with  the  principles  called 
mechanical. 

Such  is  the  field  of  obfervation  to  the  mechanical 
philofopher  of  the  prefent  day.  We  may  hope  to  ex¬ 
tend  it,  and  by  degrees  apply  its  doctrines  even  to  the 
unfeen  mocions  which  take  place  in  chemiftry  and 
held  of  ob'  phyfiology.  But  wc  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  perfect 
Nervation.  our  lcnowledge  and  defeription  of  the  fenfible  motions 
and  adions  of  bodies.  Thofe  of  fluids  ftill  demand 
much  invefligation  ;  and  till  thefe  are  thoroughly  un- 
derftood,  it  is  not  time  to  attempt  penetrating  further 
into  the  recedes  of  nature. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  ftudy,  it  is  found  that 
every  change  which  can  be  obferved  in  the  Hate  of  a 
body,  with  refped  to  motion  by  the  adion  of  another 
body,  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  change 
In  the  ftate  of  that  other  body.  Thus,  in  the  pheno- 

teaSkai/0  r?en?  £rav^atlon, lt  13  obferved  that  the  defleCBons  of  .  If  the  word  inertia  be  taken  as  exprefiing,  not  a  qua*  Its  proper 
the  fun  and  planets  are  mutual,  d  he  fame  thing  is  lity  of  matter,  but  a  law  of  human  judgment  refped-  meaning, 
obferved  m  the  adions  of  magnets  on  each  other  and  *ing  matter,  as  exprefiing  onr  necefiity  of  inferring  the  with  an 
^  environ  ;  it  is  alfo  obferved  in  the  attraaions  and  re-  agency  of  a  moving  force  whenever  we  obferve  a  change  amplc’ 

of  motion,  all  difficulties  will  vanifh,  and  the  equality 
of  aaion  and  reaaion  will  be  inferred,  as  it  fhould  be, 
from  the  phenomena  of  collifion.  There  will  be  infer¬ 
red  a  vis  itifna  corpori  impellents ,  not  quJ  movent  iy  but 
qua  corpori ;  and  this  inference  will  carry  us  through  all 
the  myftcries  of  corporeal  aaion,  as  it  conduaed  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton  in  his  grand  refearches.  *  -o 
Let  us  jull  confider  how  we  reafon 
in  a  new  cafe.  Let  A  and  B  be  two 
magnets  faflened  on  the  ends  of  two 
long  wooden  laths  AE,  BF,  which 
turn  horizontally  on  pivots  C,  D,  like 
compafs  needles,  with  their  north  poles 
fronting  each  ether,  12  inches  apart ; 
and  let  A  be  pufiied  towards  B,  fo 
that  it  would  move  uniformly  with  the 

•ncriia  Hus  r  i  ~  3  •  *  t  t  •  - 1 - -  ■  velocity  of  two  inches  in  a  fecond. 

occafioned  *°phy,  anJ  particulaily  into  the  theory  of  impulfion  or  The  phenomena  *u>hkh  have  been  oh - 

Jerved  are  as  follow:  A  will  gradually 
diminifh  its  velocity  ;  and  when  it  has 
advanced  about  nine  inches,  will  flop 
completely,  B,  in  the  mean  time, 
will  gradually  acquire  motion  3  and  E  1* 

when 
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ment.  When  ufed  with  cautious  attention  to  every  Mechanical 
circumftance,  it  exprefies  nothing  but  the  necefiity  ofPhilofophy. 

a  caufe  to  the  produdion  of  any  effed  :  but  ic  is  ge- - V"  m'a 

nerally  ufed  as  exprefiing  a  quality  inherent  in  matter, 
by  which  it  rejijls  any  change  of  ftate,  or  by  which  it 
maintains. its  prefent  ftate.  Matter  isfaid  to  be  inert; 
and  a3  every  thing  which  changes  the  motion  of  a  body 
is  called  a  forcey  and  as  this  inertia  of  A  is  fuppofed  to 
change  the  motion  of  B,  it  is  called  vis  inertia ;  and 
yet  matter  is  faid  to  be  indifferent  as  to  motion  or  reft, 
and  to  be  inactive.  Thefe  are  furely  very  incongruous 
exprefiion8.  This  obfcitre  difeourfe  has  arifeii  from 
the  poverty  of  all  languages,  which  are  deficient  in  ori¬ 
ginal  terms,  and  therefore  employ  figurative  ones. 

Force,  adion,  refiftance,  are  all  appropriated  terms 
related  to  our  own  exertions  ;  and  fome  refemblance 
between  the  external  efieds  of  thefe  exertions  and  the 
effeds  of  the  connecting  qualities  of  natural  bodies,  has 
made  us  ufe  them  in  our  difquifitions  on  thefe  fubjeds. 

And  as  we  are  confcious  that,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
being  pufiied  by  another  from  our  place,  we  muft  re- 
fift,  exerting  force  *;  and  that  our  refiftance  is  the  rea¬ 
fon  why  this  other  man  has  not  accomplifhed  his  pur- 
pofe,  we  fay,  that  the  quiefeent  body  refifts  being  put 
in  motion,  and  that  its  inertia  is  difeovered  by  the  di¬ 
minution  made  in  the  motion  of  the  impelling  body:  • 

and  upon  the  authority  of  this  vis  inertia  as  a  firft  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  phenomena  of  impulfion  are  explained,  and 
the  law  of  equal  adion  and  reaction  is  eftablifhed. 

But  all  thi3  procedure  is  in  contradiction  to  the  rules 
of  indudive  logic  ;  and  the  obfeurity  and  confufioa 
which  has  arifen  from  this  original  mifconception,  the 
confequent  incongruity  of  language,  and  the  aukward 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  botch  and  accommo¬ 
date  it  to  the  real  ftate  of  things,  have  occafioned  a 
difpute,  and  the  only  difpute,  in  natural  philofophy 
which  has  not  yet  been  fettled,  and  never  can  be  fet¬ 
tled,  while  fuch  mifconceptions  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main. 
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pulfions  of  ele&rical  bodies  ;  and  it  alfo  obtains  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  impulfe  and  of  corporeal  prefiure. 
It  is  therefore  an  univerfal  law  of  motion,  that  aaion 
is  always  equal  and  oppo/ite  to  reaction  :  but  this  muft 
be  confidered  merely  as  a  matter  of  fad,  a  contingent 
law  of  nature,  I  ke  that  of  gravitation.  The  contrary 
is  perfectly  conceivable,  and  involves  no  contradidion. 
That  this  is  fo,  is  evident  from  the  proceedings  of  phi- 
lofophers,  who  in  every  new  cafe  make  it  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  difeover  by  experiment  whether  this  law  waa 
obferved  or.  not.  It  was  among  the  laft  difeoveries 
made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  examination  of  the 
celeftial  motions.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  affumed  as  a  principle  of  reafoning  till  its  ope¬ 
ration  has  been  afeertained  by  obfervation.  It  has 
been  owing  to  this  improper  procedure  that  much  falfe 
reafoning  has  been  introduced  into  mechanical  philo¬ 
fophy,  and  particulaily  into  the  theory  of  i 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe.  "In  confi- 
denng  this  fubjed,  a  term  has  been  introduced  which 
has  occafioned  much  wrangling  and  mifconception ; 
we  mean  the  term  inertia.  It  ferves  indeed  to  ab¬ 
breviate  language,  but  it  has  often  milled  the  judge- 
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Mechanical  when  It  hns  advanced  about  nine  inches,  will  have  a 
philofophy  velocity  of  about  two  inches  per  fecond,  with  which 
w"‘’v  it  will  continue  to  move  uniformly.  Now  what  is  in- 
'  ferred  from  thefe  phenomena  ?  Becaufe^  the  motion  of 
A  is  gradually  retarded,  we  infer  that  a  retarding 
force,  that  is,  a  force  in  the  dire&ion  BA  has  adted 
on  it.  And  fince  this  would  not  have  happened  if  B 
had  not  been  there,  and  always  happens  when  B  is 
there,  we  infer  that  B  is  either  its  caufe  or  the  occa- 
fion  of  its  a&ion.  The  vulgar  fay  that  B  repels  A  ; 
fo  fay  the  dynamifts.  The  abettors  of  invifible  fluids 
fay,  that  a  ftream  of  fluid  ifluing  from  B  impels  A  in 
the  oppofite  diredtion.  All  naturalifts  agree  in  faying, 
that  an  adlive  force  conne&ed  with  B  has  deflroyed 
the  motion  of  A,  and  conflder  this  curious  phenomenon 
as  the  indication  and  chars  dleriftic  of  a  difcovery.  The 
fame  inference  is  made  from  the  motion  produced  in 
B  :  it  is  confidered  by  all  as  cffe&ed  by  a  force  exeited 
or  occafioned  by  the  prefence  of  A  ;  and  the  dyna¬ 
mics  and  the  vulgar  fay  that  A  repels  B.  And  both 
parties  conclude,  from  the  equal  changes  made  ©n  both 
bodies,  that  the  changing  forces  are  equal :  here  ac¬ 
knowledging,  that  they  obferve  an  equality  of  a&ion 
and  reaction  ;  and  they  add  this  to  the  other  inftances 
of  the  extent  of  this  law  of  motion. 

All  this  while  no  one  thinks  of  the  inertia  or  inadli- 
vity  of  B,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conclude  this  to  be  a 
curious  inflance  of  its  adlivity  ;  and  moft  people  con¬ 
clude  that  both  bodies  carry  about  with  them  a  vis  in - 
fita  both  when  at  reft  and  when  in  motion. 

It  is  doubt-  If  other  phenomena  give  unqueftionable  evidence 
ful  whether  that,  in  ordinary  coliifioris,  there  is  the  fame  changes 
a6tual  con- of  motion,  produced  without  mathematical  contadl, 
the  fame  inferences  mud  be  drawn  ;  and  a  fciupulous 
naturalift  will  doubt  whether  contadl  fhould  make  any 
change  in  our  reafoningF  on  the  fubjedl,  and  whether 
a&ual  contadl  ever  has  been  or  can  be  obferved.  He 
will  alfo  be  convinced,  that  while  this  is  the  general, 
or  perhaps  univerfal,  procefs  of  nature  in  producing 
motion  by  impulfe,  all  explanations  of  the  adtion  of 
bodies  e  dijlanti ,  by  the  intervention  of  ethers  and  other 
invifible  fluids,  are  nothing  but  multiplying  the  diffi^ 
culties  ;  for  in  place  of  one  fadl,  the  approach  of  one 
magnet  (for  inflance)  to  another,  they  fubflitute  mil 
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tthers,  &c.  |{ons  0f  unfeen  impulfes,  each  of  which  equally  needs 
an  explanation.  And  if  this  fluid  be  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  effedls  by  any  peculiarity  in. its  conftitution,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Newton’s  elaftic  ether  propofed  by  him 
to  explain  gravitation,  the  hypothefis  fubttitutes,  in 
the  moft  unqualified  manner,  millions  of  fimilar  pheno¬ 
mena  for  the  one  to  be  explained  ;  for  there  is  the 
fame  want  of  a  fecond  fluid  in  order  to  produce  that 
mutual  recefs  of  the  particles  of  the  ether  which  coii- 
«  flitutes  its  elafticity. 

The  quality  And  kerns  to  be  the  limit  to  our  inquiries  into 
•f bodies  all  the  dalles  of  natural  phenomena.  We  find  the 
whereby  mafles  or  the  particles  of  matter  endued  in  fad  with 
mherl!cdies^ua^t*e8  the  ftate  of  other  particles  or 

hinferu.1  maffea,  at  fmaller  or  at  greater  diftances  from  each 
tabic  by  us.  Other  according  to  certain  general  rules  or  laws.  This- 
ultimate  ftep  in  the  conftitution  of  things  is  inferu- 
table  by  us.  It  is  arrogance  in  the  higheft  degree  for 
us  to  fay,  that  becaufe  we  do  not  comprehend  how 
there  is  inherent  in  a  body  any  quality  by  which  ano¬ 
ther  body  may  be  affeded  at  any  diftance  from  it, 
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therefore  no  fuch  quality  is  po/fible*  It  is  no  lefs  fo  Mechanical 
to  fay,  that  matter  has  no  adive  property  but  that  0f Philofophy. 
moving  other  matter  by  impulfe  ;  and  that  becaufe  it 
may  be  fo  moved,  and  alfo  by  the  agency  of  our  own 
minds,  therefore,  when  it  is  not  moved  by  impulfe,  it 
is  moved  by  minds.  The  fame  almighty  fiat  which 
brought  a  particle  of  matter  into  exiftence  could  bring 
thofe  qualities  equally  into  exiftence  ;  and  the  how  in 
both  is  equally  beyond  our  comprehenflon. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  muft  guard  againft  the  This  {ho utd 
incurious  refting  on  this  conftderation  a3  a  flop  to  fur- not,  how- 
ther  inquiry.  There  may  be  fpecies  of  matter  poflef- £ver» 
fed  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  which  notwith-^^iac* 
Handing  is  not  cognifable  by  our  fenfes.  All  the  pro-^ 
perties  of  matter  are  not  known  to  a  perfon  who  is 
both  deaf  and  blind;  and  beings  poffefled  of  more* 
fenfes  may  perceive  matter  where  we  do  not ;  and  * 
many  phenomena  may  really  be  produced  by  the  adion 
of  intervening  matter,  which  we,  from  indolence  or 
from  hafte,  aferibe  to  the  agency  of  inherent  forces. 

The  iaduftry  of  philofophers  has  already  difeovered 
intermedia  in  fome  cafes.  It  i3  now  certain  that  air* 
is  the  conveyer  of  found,  and  it  is  almoft  certain  that ' 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  light.  Let  us  therefore  in¬ 
dulge  conjedures  of  this  kind,  and  examine  the  con- 
jedures  by  the  received  laws  of  motion,  and  rejed 
them  when  we  find  the  fmalleft  inconfiftency  ;  and  al¬ 
ways  keep  in  mind  that  even  the  moft  coincident  with 
the  phenomona  is  Hill  but  a  poflibility.  ^ 

We  may  conclude  the  whole  of  thefe  obfervationa  Thefe  ob- 
with  the  remark,  that  thefe  queftions  about  the  adivity  fervation* 
or  inadivity  of  matter  are  not  phyfical,  but  metaphy.  a^e  ”ot. 
fical.  Natural  philofophy,  it  is  true,  commonly  takes  but  metL 
it  for  granted  that  matter  is  wholly  inadive;  but  it  is  phyfical. 
not  of  any  moment  in  phyfics  whether  this  opinion  ia 
true  or  falfe  ;  whether  matter  is  aded  on  according  to  * 
certain  laws,  or  whether  it  ads  of  itfelf  according  to  > 
the  fame  laws,  makes  no  difference  to  the  natural  phi- 
lofopher.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  difeover  the  laws  which 
really  obtain,  and  to  apply  thefe  to  the  folution  of 
fubordinate  phenomena  :  but  whether  thefe  laws  arife 
from  the  nature  of  fome  agent  external  to  matter,  or 
whether  matter  itfelf  is  the  agent,  are  queftions  which  \ 
may  be  above  his  comprehenflon,  and  do  not  imme¬ 
diately  concern  his  proper  bufmefs.  gg 

The  account  we  have  now  given  of  natural  philofo-The  above 
phy  points  out  to  us  in  the  plaineft  manner  the  way  in  account 
which  the  ftudy  muft  be  profecuted,  and  the  helps 
which  muft  be  taken  from  other  branches  of  human^^  0£ 
knowledge..  ftudy. 

The  caufcs,  powers,  forces,  or  by  whatever  name 
we  choofe  to  exprefs  them,  which  produce  the  mecha-^1^^" 
nicai  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  are  not  obferved,  anclt^er  e^~ 
are  known -to  us  only  in  the  phenomena  themfelves. plained  and 
Our  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers  of  nature  exempli- 
muft  therefore  keep  pace  with  our  knowledge  of  thefie4'  ‘ 
motions,  and  indeed  is  nothing  different  from  it.  In 
order  to  difeover  and  determine  the  forces  by  which 
the  moon  is  retained  in  hei  orbit  lound  the  earth,  we 
muft  know  her  motions.  To  a  terreflrial  fpedator 
fhe  appears  to  deferibe  an  ellipfe,  having  the  earth  in 
one  focus ;  but,  in  the  mean,  time,  the  earth  is  car¬ 
ried  round  the  fun,  and  the  moon’s  real  path,  in  ab* 
folute  fpace,  is  a  much  more  complicated  figure.  Till 
we  know  this  figure,  and- the  variations  in  the  velocity 
,  with 
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Mechanical with  which  it  is  defcribeJ,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
t  hl  °*0t  y  forces  which  aXuate  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 

^  When  Newton  fays  that  the  forces  by  which  (he  is 

The  mean- retained  in  this  elliptical  orbit  are  dire&ed  to  the 
ing  of  forne  earth,  what  does  he  mean?  Only  this.  that  thede- 

termsufed  frnrn  „-r  Txf  ,  ’  •  ,  ™  15  OIliy  in  tnoie  Parcs  ot  natural  philoio  not  be  a 

5n  fpeaking  n  5 .uniform  reXilineal  motion  which  phy  which  have  been  mathematically  treated,  that  the £ood  natu- 

Of  the celef-  ™ould  otherwife  have  performed  are  always  in  this  inveftigations  have  been  carried  on  with  certainty,  fuc- rt* philof*- 

when  he  favs  that  th<=fp  ppTo  n^A  _ .i-  i  ^  Pher  with- 
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ticnl  knowledge  ;  but  this  is  entertained  by  none  who  Mechanical 
have  any  mathematics  themfelves ;  and  furely  thofe  Phiiofophy. 
who  are  ignorant  ot  mathematics  fhouid  not  be  fu-  vr~" 4 

flatned  as  judges  m  this  matter.  We  need  only  appeal  \  can. 
to  faX.  .It  is  only  in  tliofe  parts  of  natural  philofo  not  be  a 


t ial  mo 
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direction.  In  like  manner,  when  he  fays  that  thefe 
forces  are  inverfely  proportionate  to  the  fquarea  of  her 
diftances  from  the  earth,  he  only  means  that  the  de¬ 
flexions  made  in  equal  times  in  different  parts  of  her 
motion  are  in  this  proportion.  Thefe  defleXions  are 
confukred  as  the  charaXeriftics  and  mcafures  of  the 
forces.  We  imagine  that  we  have  made  all  plain  when 
we  call  this  indicated  caufe  a  tendency  to  the  earth  ; 
but  we  have  no  notion  of  this  tendency  to  the  earth 
different  from  the  approach  itfelf.  This  word  ten¬ 
dency,  fo.fafhionable  among  the  followers  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  is  perverted  from  "its  pure  and  original  fenfe. 


cefs,  and  utility.  Without  this  guide,  we  muff  expeX Su^dne  a 
nothing  but  a  fchool-boyk  knowledge,  refembling  that mathemati- 
of  the  man  who  takes  up  his  religious  creed  on  theciaa* 
authority  of  his  pried:,  and  can  neither  give  a  reafon 
for  what  he  imagines  that  he  believes,  nor  apply  it 
with  confidence  to  any  valuable  purpofe  in  life.  We 
may  read  and  be  amufed  with  the  trifling  or  vague 
writings  of  a  Noliet,  a  Fergufon,  or  a  Prieitley  ;  but‘ 
we  Avail  not  underhand,  nor  profit  by  the  truths  com¬ 
municated  by  a  Newton,  a  D'Alembert,  or  De  la 
Grange. 

Thefe  observations,  on  the  other  hand,  (how  us  the 


cr  1  r  r  1  •  •  ,  f  icrue.  i  neie  ooiervations,  on  the  other  hand,  mow  us  the 

alio  o7\Wof  ?’  1S’.ln  th!  ?gU;ge  °[  Rome>  and  n  lture  of  tI,e  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired,  and 
,  ,  .t0n»  !°  ^towards  the  fun;  but  we  now  the  rank  which  natural  nhilnfnnbv  hnbU*,™™  ,k. 


alio  of  Newton,  to  go  towards  the  fun  ;  but  we*now 
nfe  the  w®rds  tend,  tendency,  to  fignify,  not  the  approach , 
but  the  caufe  of  this  approach.  And  when  called  upon 
to  fpeak  ftill  plainer,  we  defert  the  fafe  paths  of  plain 
language,  and  we  exprefs  ourfelves  by  metaphor  ; 
fpeaking  of  rdf  as,  conatus  fefe  mutuo  accedende ,  vis  centri - 
Pfta >  &c.  When  thefe  expreflions  have  become  farai 
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the  rank  which  natural  philofophy  holds  among  the 
fciences. 

Motions  are  the  real  and  only  objefts  of  our  obfer-The  mo- 
vation,  the  only  fubjeXs  of  our  difeufiion.  In  motion  c*ons  of  bo- 
13  included  no  ideas  but  thofe  of  fpace  and  time,  the'^5’  ^.e 
fubjefls  of  pure  mathematical  difquifition.  As  foon, 

far'  the  orftftai  fenfe  nViuT"3  ‘.‘Y'  oecome  rami;  ‘^gefore,  as  we  have  difeovered  the  faft,  the  motion, bom  are 

te take  i ftr  g ranted  tW  ^h  t"  *"d  *  '  ^  reafoning8  ab°«  ‘his  motion  are  purely f-bjeft. of 

r  ®  j  ,.t  theword3  never  had  ano-  mathematical,  depending  only  on  the  afFeX'ons  0fPm'tma* 

eamng;  and  this  metaphor,  fprung  from  the  figure,  number,  and  proportion,  and  nni»  carry  along^x"1 

..llconception  and  miftake,  The  only  way  to  fecure  which  is  the  boaft  of  that  fcience  To  this  are  we 

ce J^by  Wef^  m ea n^in to 'nhilofo'1  J?*°  ■* S  39  arC  introdur‘  {ndebted  for  that  ^curacy  which  is  attained,  and  the 
to  the  way  in  wl  ich  wPehif  ^hy\r\haVe,rTUrrr  Progrefs  which  hl8  been  made  in  fome  branches  of 
heft  falTed  D^Prs  •  !n1  ti!lrC  rknow>edSeL  of  £ecban‘cal  philofophy  ;  for  when  the  motions  are  di- 
mm;8  are  9uKP  name,’  for  nhen  "  T  ^  8nd  minutely  underftood,  and  then  conf.dered 

ve,fal  i _ i-  .  phenomena,  and  that  uni-  only  as  mathematical  quantities,  independent  of  all 

phyfical  confiderations,  and  we  proceed  according  to 
the  juft  rules  of  mathematical  reafoning,  we  need  not 
fear  any  intricacy,  of  combination  or  multiplicity  of 
uep3 ;  wc  are  certain  that  truth  will  accompany  us,  even 
though  we  do  not  always  attend  to  it,  and  will  emerge 
in  our  final  propofition,  in  the  fame  manner  as  wc  fee 
happen  in  a  long  and  intricate  algebraic  analyfis. 

.  Mfchamcsl  philofophy,  therefore,  which  is  cultivated  Mechanical 

ced  by  impulfe,  we  are  no  nearpr  nnr  nnrnr»re  k  r  „  i  L  »*icic  cicnieii' ts  or  geometry  and  al-tive fcience. 

that  property  by  which  matter  in  m^P  ’ .  u*  ?  "  by  Jno,meana  Newton  could  not 

matter  in  motion,  is  known  to  us  only  lPand  f  have  proceeded/^/™  mathef,  facem  prefirente and, 

effea.  ly  ly  and  ,n  the  *n  cr«tmg  a  new  fcience  of  phytics,  he  was  oldiged  to 

We  know  The  fair  and  logical  deduftion  from  all  tbi.  i  ,  a  andd,fcover  a  n,ew  fource  of  mathematical 

nothiny  of  we  mull  not  exoeA  nnv  i,n  1  j  r  u  ’  that  nowledge.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  tafte  for-ri,  ^ 

the  imme.  nature,  the  immediate  caffes  of'the'motftns  of  boT  ^  ^he.n?athematic5>  1 ^e"c«  has  fo  prodigiouHy  declined 

nfmo?nUnrbut  hy  means  of  a  knowIeLe  ‘he  ",otlons.of  boges,  m  t  ns  country  of  late  years;  and  that  Britain,  which  of  mathe- 

except  by  afelvesl  and  that  cyery  miftake  ft  he  T*  "u  7  ^°°k  tHe  ,ead  !n  nstural  philofophy,  Ihould  « 

knowledge  companies!  by  a  limilar  miftibe  in  the  e  'f0nS  13  a<:'  ”ow  be  Ue  cou»try  where  they  are  leatt  cultivated. BrIt‘“n* 

of  the  mo-  inipoffible  to  demonftrate  or  exnlain  th  ** *  •  ^  among  113  know  more  than  a  few  elementary  doc- 

planets  to  hTmwhois  ftnoramofth^''11"  °  tnneS  °f  ’  while-  «»  ‘he  continent,  we  find 

the  elllpfe,  or  the  theory  0f  irunnerv  tn  u^  Ft  j3  °f  m??7  aUt  or,.W''0  cultivate  the  Newtonian  philofophy 

not  know  the  parabola  7  fgUnnCT  t0  hlm  mho  doe«  Wlth  great  afliduity  and  fuccefs,  and  whofe  writings 

A  notion  has  of  late  gained  n-roiinl  ,h,f  3rC  COnfulted  a3  thf  fountains  of  knowledge  by  all  our 

may  become  a  natural  philofoPher& without  mb?  R:an  countr.5men  vvho  have  occafioa  to  employ  the  difeo- 
p  miopner  without  mathema-  ver:es  in  natural  philofophy  in  the  arts  of  lift.  It  is 

to 


.  /  i.wtuwo  iui  paciiomena,  ana  tnat  uni- 

vtrlal  gravitation  is  only  an  univerfal  mutual  approach 
among  the  parts  of  the  folar  fyftem. 

-  There  is  one  cafe  in  which  we  fondly  imagine  that 
^  e/?dent  °f  thc  that 

.  s  we  could  have  predifted  the  phenomenon  a  bri.ri ;  we 
mean  the  cafe  of  impulfe  :  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are 
fo  prone  to  reduce  every  thing  to  cafes  of  impulfion, 
ana  that  we  have  fallen  upon  all  thefe  fubterfuges  of 
ethers  and  other  fubtile  fluids.  But  we  might  have 
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Mrchanicalto  the  foreign  writers  that  we  have  recourfe  in  oar 
Philofophy  feminaries,  even  for  elementary  treatifes ;  and  while 
the  continent  has  fupplied  us  with  moft  elaborate  and 
ufeful  treatifes  on  various  articles  in  phyfical  aftrono- 
nomy,  practical  mechanics;  hydraulics,  and  optics, 
there  has  not  appeared  in  Britain  half  a  dozen  treatifes 
worth  coafulting  for  thefe  la(t  forty  years  ;  and  this 
notwitliflanding  the  unparalleled  munificence  of  our 
encourage-  prefent  fovereign,  who  has  given  more  liberal  patro- 
ment  from  nage  to  the  cultivators  of  mathematical  philofophy, 
the  crown,  and  indeed  of  fcience  in  general,  than  any  prince  in 
Europe.  The  magnificent  eftablifhments  of  Louis  XIV. 
originated  from  his  infatiable  ambition  and  defire  of 
univerfa!  influence,  diredled  by  the  fagacious  Colbert. 
And  his  patronage  being  exerted  according  to  a  regu- 
lar  plan  in  the  eftablifhment  of  penfioned  academics, 
and  in  procuring  the  combined  efforts  of  the  mojl  emi¬ 
nent  of  all  countries,  his  exertions  made  a  confpicuous 
figure,  and  filled  all  Europe  with  his  eulogifls.  But 
all  this  was  done  without  the  fmallefl  felf-denhl,  or  re¬ 
trenchment  of  his  own  pleafures,  the  expcnces.  being 
furnifhed  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  a  great  and 
opprelTed  nation  ;  whereas  the  voyages  of  difeovery, 
the  expenfive  obfervations  and  geodetical  operations  in 
Britain,  and  the  numberlefs  unheard-of  penfions  and 
encouragements  given  to  men  of  fcience  and  activity, 
were  all  furnifhed  out  of  the  private  eflate  of  our  ex¬ 
cellent  fovereign,  who  feems  to  delight  in  repaying, 
by  every  ftrvice  in  his  power,  the  attachment  of  a 
loyal  and  happy  nation.  It  is  therefore  devoutly  to 
be  wifhed  that  his  patriotic  efforts  were  properly  fe- 
conded  by  thefe  whom  they  are  intended  to  ferve,  and 
that  the  tafle  for  the  mathematical  fciences  may  again 
turn  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  this  country  for  initru&ion 
and  improvement.  The  prefent  feems  a  mofl  favour¬ 
able  era,  while  the  amazing  advances  in  manufactures 
of  every  kind  feem  to  call  aloud  for  the  afliflsnce  of 
the  phiiofopher.  What  pleafure  would  it  have  given 
to  Newton  or  Halley  to  have  feconded  the  ingenious 
efforts  of  a  Watt,  a  Boulton,  a  Smeaton,  an  Arkwright, 
a  Dollond  ?  and  how  mortifying  is  it  to  fee  them  in¬ 
debted  to  the  fervices  of  a  Beiidor,  a  Boffut,  a  Clai- 
raut,  a  Bofcovich  ? 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  this  digrtfiion,  and  re- 
s  turn  to  our  fubjedt. 

Mechanical  It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  mechani- 
j  hi!of<>[  hy  cal  philofophy  is  aimoft  wholly  a  mathematical  flndy, 
-1—  a  ancj  that  it  is  to  be  fuccefsfully  profecuted  only  under 
this  form  :  but  in  our  endeavours  to  initiate  the  young 
beginner,  it  wall  be  often  found  to  require  more  fleadi- 
ntfs  of  thought  than  caD  generally  be  expedted  for 
keeping  the  mind  engaged  in  fuch  abftrad  fpecula- 
tions.  The  object  presented  to  the  mind  is  not  readi¬ 
ly  apprehended  with  that  vivacity  which  is  neceffary 
for  enabling  us  to  reafon  upon  it  with  clearnefs  and 
fleadinefs,  and  it  would  be  very  defirable  to  have  fome 
means  of  rendering  the  conception  more  eafy,  and  the 
attention  more  lively.  This  may  be  done  by  exbibit- 
rnents  are,  ing  to  the  eye  an  experiment,  which,  though  but  a 
however,  Angle  faff,  gives  us  a  ferfrble  objedt  of  perception* 
th  /  °  we  caa  contemplate  and  remember  with  much 

attentions! more  headinefa  than  any  mere  creature  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  We  could,  by  an  accurate  defeription,  give 
fuch  a  conceptioji  of  a  room  that  the  hearer  fhould 
perfedtly  comprehend  our  narration  of  any  occurrence 
i&  it :  but  one  moiuent’s  glance  at  the  room  would  be 
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infinitely  better.  It  is  ufual  therefore  to  employ  ex-  Experurcn- 
periments  to  afiifl  the  imagination  of  the  beginner;  and  tai  1 
mofl  courfe3  of  natural  philofophy  are  accompanied  p  y‘  } 
by  a  feries  of  fuch  experiments.  Such  experiments, 
connedted  by  a  flight  train  of  argumentative  difeourfe, 
may  even  ferve  to  give  a  notion  of  the  general  doc¬ 
trines,  iuinoient  fwf  ?.u  elegant  aniufement,  and  even 
tending  to  excite  curiofity  and  engage  in  a  ferious 
profecution  of  the  fludy.  Such  are  the  ufual  courfes 
which  go  by  the  name  of  experimental  philofophy  : 
but  this  is*  a  great  mifappiication  of  the  term  ;  fuch 
courfes  are  little  more  than  illujlrations  of  known  doc- 
trines  by  experiments. 

ICO 

Experimental  Philosophy  is  the  invefligation Experiment 
of  general  laws,  as  yet  unknown,  by  experiment ;  and1**  lhilofo- 
it  has  been  obferved,  under  the  article  Philosoph y,£uJ 
that  this  is  the  moll  infallible  (and  indeed  the  foie)  plained, 
way  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  Thi3  1*3 
the  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum  flrongly  recommended 
by  Lord  Bacon.  It  was  new  in  his  time,  though  not 
altogether  without  example  ;  for  it  is  the  procedure 
of  nature,  and  is  followed  whenever  curiofity  is  excited. 

There  was  even  extant  in  his  time  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  this  method,  viz.  the  Treat ife  of  the 
Loadftone.  by  Dr  Gilbert  of  Colchcfter;  a  work  which 
has  hardly  been  excelled  by  any,  and  which,  when  we 
confider  its  date,  about  the  year  15S0,  is  really  a  won¬ 
derful  performance. 

The  mofl  perfedt  model  of  this  method  is  the  Op¬ 
tics  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Dr  Black’s  EfLy  on  Mag- 
nefia  is  another  very  perfect  example.  Dr  FrankhVa 
Theory  of  Ele£lricity  is  another  example  of  great 
merit.  That  the  invefligation  is  not  complete,  nor 
the  conclufions  certain,  is  not  an  objection.  The  me¬ 
thod  is  without  fault  ;  and  a  proper  direction  is  given 
to  the  mind  for  the  experiments  which  are  (till  necef¬ 
fary  for  eftablilhing  the  general  laws.  jor 

It  were  much  to  be  wifhed  that  fome  perfon  of  A  good 
talents  and  of  extenfrve  knowledge  would  give  a  tiea-^a^  ^ 
tife  on  the  method  of  inquiry  by  experiment.  Although  cf  -nqUjT^’ 
many  beautiful  and  fuccefsful  examples  have  been  given  by  experi- 
as  particular  branches  of  inquiry,  we  have  but  tcomentye "f 
many  iniiancu  of  very  inaccurate  and  inconcluiive  in-  neccflarj* 
veftigations.  Experiments  made  at  random,  aimoft 
without  a  view,  ftrve  but  little  to  advance  our  know¬ 
ledge.  They  are  like  fhapelefs  lumps  of  (tone,  merely 
detached  from  the  rock,  but  flili  wanting  the  fkill'of 
the  builder  to  feledt  them  for  the  different  purpefes 
which  they  may  chance  to  ferve;  while  well  contrived 
experiments  ar£  blocks  cut  out  by  a  fkiiful  workman, 
according  as  the  quarry  could  furnifh  them,  and  of 
forms  fuited  to  certain  determined  ules  in  the  future 
edifice.  Every  little  feries  of  expeiiments  by  Mar- 
grr.af  terminates  in  a  general  law,  while  hardly  any 
general  conelufion  can  be  drawn  from  the  numberlefs 
experiments  of  Pott.  Lord  Bacon  has  written  much, 
on  this  fubjedl,  and  with  great  judgment  and  acute- 
nefs  of  diftiodtion  ;  but  he  has  exceeded  in  this,  and 
has  fatigued  his  readers  by  his  numerous  rules;  and 
there  is  in  all  his  philofophical  works,  and  particularly 
in  this,  a  quaintnefc  and  affectation  that  greatly  oh- 
feure  his  meaiiing,  fo  that  this  mofl  valuable  part  of 
bis  writings  is  very  little  read.  *  102 

A  formidable  objedtion  has  been  made  to  this-  me- An  obiei> 
thod  of  inquiry.  Since  a  phyficai  law  is  only  the  pTinicnflTt 

exgrcflbn  inquiry!.’ 
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ttTphilo-'eXpreirion  o[  a  genera!  anJ  '3  eftabKffied  only  in 
fephy.  confequence  of  our  having  obferved  a  fimilarity  in  a 
— v - great  number  of  particular  fads  ;  and  fince  the  orear 


'  great  number  of  particular  fa&s  ;  and  fince  the  great 
rule  of  indudive  logic  is  to  give  the  law  no  greater 
extent  than  the  indudion  on  which  it  is  founded— how 
comes  it  that  a  few  experiments  mult  be  received  as 
-the  foundation  of  a  general  inference  ?  This  has  been 
anfwered  in  very  general  terms  in  the  article  Philoso¬ 
phy.  But  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  confider  the  fubjed  a 
r  „nlore  particularly.  Our  obfervations  on  this 
lubject  are  taken  from  in  the  dilfertation  on  evidence 
T,  IOv  ty  Pr  CamPbe11  >n  his  P hilofophy  of  Rhetoric. 
tion  Tm  .n  attentive  conf.deration  of  the  objeds  around  us, 

fwered,  Wl11  ln'orm  us  that  they  are  generally  of  a  complicated 
with  ex.  nature,  not  only  as  confiding  of  a  complication  of  thofe 
amples  qualities  of  things  called  accidents,  fuch  as  gravity. 

C0,oar»  %ure»  folidity,  which  are  common 
certainty  of*0  .  bodies  $  but  alfo  as  confift ing  of  a  mixture  of  a 
this  mode  variety  of  fubftances,  very  different  in  their  nature  and 
Of  inquiry,  properties ;  ahd  each  of  theft  is  perhaps  compounded 
ot  ingredients  more  iimple. 

Moreover,  the  farther  we  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature,  we  find  the  more  reafon  to  be  convinced  of 
her  conftancy  in  all  her  operations.  Like  caufes  have 
always  produced  like  effeds,  and  like  effeds  have  al¬ 
ways  been  preceded  by  like  caufes.  Inconftancy 
iometimes  appears  in  Nature’s  works  at  frjl  fight;  but 
a  more  refined  experience  fhows  us  that  this  is  but  an 
appearance,  and  that  there  is  no  inconftancy :  and  we 
explain  it  to  our  fatfsfadion  in  this  way. 

Moft  of  the  objeds  being  of  a  complicated  nature, 
we  hud,  on  an  accurate  ferutiny,  that  the  effeds  aferi- 
bed  to  them  ought  often  to  be  folely  aferibed  to  one 
or  more  of  thefe  component  parts,  while  the  others 
either  do  not  contribute  to  them,  or  hinder  their  pro- 
dudion ;  and  the  variety  of  nature  is  fo  great,  that 
hardly  any  two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  are  in 
every  reaped  like  any  other.  On  all  thefe  accounts 
we  exped  diffimilitudes  in  the  phenomena  accompany¬ 
ing  perfedly  fim.lar  treatment  of  different  fubjeds  of 
the  famekind  ;  but  we  find,  that  whenever  we  can  be 
affured  that  the  two  fubftances  are  perfedly  alike,  the 
phenomena  arifing  from  fimilar  treatment  are  the  fame  • 
and  long  and  extenfive  obferyation  teaches  us,  that  there 
are  certain  crcumftances  which  infure  us  in  the  per- 
tea  fimilarity  of  conftitution  of  fome  things.  When- 
orer  we  obferve  the  effed  of  any  natural  a|ent  on  one. 
and  but  one,  of  thefe,  we  invariably  exped  that  the 
fame  will  be  produced  on  any  other. 1 

Should  a  botanift  meet  with  a  plant  new  to  him 
and  obferve  that  it  has  feven  monopetalous  flowers,  he 
will  conclude  with  the  utmoft  confidence  that  every 
plant  of  this  fpecies  will  have  monopetalous  flowers  • 
but  oe  will  not  fuppofe  that  it  will  have  feven,  and  no 
more  than  feven,  flowers.  Now  thefe  two  fads  feem 
o  have  no  difference  to  warrant  fuch  a  difference  in 

theyfePremarkse  "fi"  V*  ^7  reaf°ned  at  aI1  from 
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having  expenenced  in  the  ^  of  the  flower  an 
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uniformity  in  every  fpecies,  genus,  and  order,  which  Experimen. 
admits  of  no  exception,  but,  in  the  number  of  flowers  tal  PhiI°* 
a  variety  as  boundlefs  as  are  the  circumftances  of  foil! 
climate,  age,  and  culture,  he  learns  to  mark  the  dif-  v  ' 
ference,  and  draws  the  above-mentioned  conclufions. 

Thus  we  learn,  that  perfcB  uniformity  is  not  to  be 
expeded  in  any  inftance  whatever,  becaufe  in  no  in- 
ftancc  is  the  fimplicity  of  conftitution  fufficiently  great 
to  give  us  affurance  of  perfed  uniformity  in  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  ;  and  the  utmoft  that  our  expe¬ 
rience  can  teach  us  is  a  quick  difcrimiiiation  of  thofe 
circumftances  which  produce  the  occafional  varieties. 

■The  nearer  that  our  inveftigations  carry  u3  to  the 
knowledge  of  elementary  natures,  the  more  are  we  con¬ 
vinced  by  general  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
operations  of  real  elements  ;  and  although  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  impofiible  for  us  ever  to  arrive  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fimpleft  elements  of  any  body,  yet  when 
any  thing  appears  Ample,  or  rather  fo  exadly  uniform 
as  that  we  have  invariably  obferved  it  to  produce  fimi! 
lar  effeds  on  difeovering  any  new  effed  of  this  fub- 
itance,  we  conclude,  from  a  general  experience  of  the 
emcient,  a  like  conftancy  in  the  energy  as  to  the  reft 
b‘re  confumes  wood,  melts  lead,  and  hardens  clay.  In 
thefe  inftances  it  ads  uniformly,  but  not  in  thefe  only. 

We  have  always  found,  that  whatever  of  any  fpecies  is 
confumed  by  it  in  one  inftance,  has  been  confumed  by 
it  on  trial  at  any  time.  If  therefore  a  trial  be  made 
tor  the  nrft  time  of  its  influence  on  any  particular  fub- 
ltanc^  "e  wbo  makes  it  is  warranted  to  conclude  that 
the  effed,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  faithful  reprefen- 
tative  of  its  effc&s  on  this  fubftance  in  all  paft  and  fu¬ 
ture  ages.  This  conclufion  is  not  founded  oil  this 
ingle  inftance,  but  upon  this  inftance  combined  with 
the  general  experience  of  the  regularity  of  this  element 
in  its  operations. 

This  general  conclufion,  therefore,  drawn  from  one 
experiment,  «  by  no  means  in  oppofition  to  the  great 
rule  of  indudive  logic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
moft  general  and  refined  application  of  it.  General 
aws  are  here  the  real  fuhjed  of  confideration  ;  and  a 
law  ttill  more  general,  viz.  that  nature  is  conjlant  in  all 
its  operations,  is  the  inference  which  is  here  applied  as 
a  principle  of  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which  is 
itlelt  a  general  law,  via.  that  nature  is  conjlant  in  this 
operation . 

The  foundation  of  this  general  inference  from  one 
experiment  being  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  it  is  evident  ' 
that  experiments  mull  be  an  infallible  method  of  at- 
taming  to  the  knowledge  of  nature  ;  and  we  need  only 
be  fohetous  that  we  proceed  in  a  way  agreeable,  to 
die  great  rule  of  indudive  logic;  that  is,  the  fubjed 
mud  be  cleared  of  every  accidental  and  unknown^ 
ciimitance  and  put  into  a  fituation  that  will  reduce 
the  mtercftmg  c.rcumftance  to  a  ftate  of  the  greateft 
poffible  fimplicity.  Thus  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
event  will  be  a  faithful  reprefentative  of  every  fimilar 
cafe:  and  unlefs  this  be  done  in  the  preparation,  no¬ 
thing  can  refult  from  the  moft  numerous  experiments 
but  uncertainty  and  miftakes. 

nhifnLaHTUnt  ,Th;Ch  ha8  been  S'Vn  of  mechanical  Mathema. 
philolophy  would  feem  to  indicate  that  experiment  tics  do  not 
was  not  of  much  ufe  in  the  farther  profecution  of  it  fui’erfede 
I  he  two  laws  of  motion,  with  the  affillance  of  mathe.the 
mat.es,  feem  fully  adequate  to  the  explanation  of  every  3!' 
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Experiment  phenomenon  ;  and  fo  they  arc  to  a  certain  degree .  But 
td]  Pk110  t^1*6  degree  is  as  yet  very  limited.  Our  mathematical 
L  knowledge,  great  as  it  is  in  eomparifon  with  that  of 

former  times,  is  Prill  inefficient  for  giving  accurate 
folutions  even  of  very  fimple  (comparatively  fpeaking) 
qneftions.  We  can  tell,  with  the  utmoil  precifion, 
what  will  be  the  motions  of  two  particles  of  matter, 
or  two  bodies^  which  aft  on  each  other  with  forces 
proportioned  t»  the  fquares  of  the  difiances  inverfely  ; 
but  if  we  add  a  third  particle,  or  a  third  body,  afting 
by  the  fame  law,  the  united  feience  of  all  Europe  can 
rc$  only  £*ve  an  aPProx‘mat^on  to  the  folation. 

Experiment  What  is  to  be  done  then  in  the  cafes  which  come 
is  often  the  continually  before  us,  where  millions  of  particles  are 
only  re-  afting  at  once  on  each  other  in  every  variety  of  fitu- 
ation  and  diftance  ?  How  (hall  we  determine,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  motion  of  water  through  a  pipe  or  fluice 
when  urged  by  a  pifton  or  by  its  own  weight  ?  what  will 
be  its  velocity  and  direftion  ?  It  is  impofilble,  in  the 
prefent  (late  of  mathematical  knowledge,  to  tell  with 
any  precifion  or  certainty.  And  here  we  mufl  have 
recourfe  to  experiment.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  mull 
the  experiment  be  made  in  every  poffible  variety  of 
fituation,  depth,  figure,  preffure  ?  or  is  it  poflible  to 
find  out  any  general  rules,  founded  on  the  general  laws 
of  motion,  and  rationally  deduced  from  them  ?  Or,  if 
this  cannot  be  accompliflied,  will  experiment  itfelf  fur- 
nifh  any  general  coincidences  which  (how  fuch  mutual 
dependences,  that  we  may  confider  them  as  indications 
of  general  principles,  though  fubordin3te,  complicated, 
and  perhaps  infcrutuble  ?  This  can  be  difeovered  by 
experiment  alone. 

The  attention  of  phiIofcpher3  has  been  direfted  to 
each  of  thefe  three  chances,  and  confiderable  progrefs 
has  been  made  in  them  all.  Numerous  experiments 
have  been  made,  almofl  fuflichnt  to  direft  the  praftice 
in  many  important  cafes,  without  the  help  of  any  rule 
or  principle  whatever.  But  there  are  many  cafes,  and 
thefe  of  by  far  the  greatefl  importance,  fuch  as  the 
motion  of  a  fhip  impelled  by  the  winds,  refilled  by  the 
w.»ter,  and  tolled  by  the  waves,  where  diftinft  experi- 
ments  cannot  be  ma4e. 

Example  of  Newton,  Bernoulli,  D’Alembert,  and  others,  have 
the  nccefli-  laboured  hard  to  deduce  from  the  lav/8  of  motion  rules 
ty  of  expe-  for  determining  what  may  be  called  the  average  mo¬ 
tion  of  water  in  thefe  circumftances,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  define  the  path  or  motion  of  any  individual 
particle  ;  and  they  have  aftualiy  deduced  many  rules 
which  have  a  great  degree  of  probability.  It  may 
here  be  alked,  why  do  you  fay  probability  ?  the  rules, 
as  far  as  they  go,  fhould  be  certain.  So  they  are  : 
they  arc  drift  deduftions  from  their  premifles.  But 
the  premifles  are  only  fuppofitions .  of  various  degrees  of 
probability,  aflumed  in  order  to  Amplify  the  circum- 
itances  of  the  cafe,  and  to  give  room  for  mathematical 
reafoning  ;  therefore  thefe  deduftions,  thefe  rules,  mufl 
be  examined  by  experiment.  Some  of  the  fuppofitions 
are  fuch  as  can  hardly  be  refufed,  and  the  rules  dedu¬ 
ced  from  them  are  found  to  tally  precifely  with  the 
phenomena.  Such  is  this,  “  that  the  velocities  of 
iffuing  water  in  fimihit  circumflances  are  in  the  fub- 
dupiicate  ratio  of  the  preffures.”  And  this  rule  gives 
a  nioft  important  and  extenfive  information  to  the  en¬ 
gineer.  Other  fuppofitions  are  more  gratuitous,  and 
•the  rules  deduced  from  them  are  lefs  coincident  with 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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the  phenomena.  The  patient  artel  fagacious  Newton  Expert  men 
has  repeatedly  failed  in  his  attempts  to  determine  what 
is  the  ab/olute  velocity  of  *.ntcr  iffuing  from  a  hole  in  v 
the  bottom  ot  a  veffcl  when  urged  by  its  weight  alone, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  others  have  hardly  fucceeded 
better.  Experiment  is  therefore  abfolutely  neceffary 
on  this  head. 

Thofe  who  linve  aimed  at  the  difeovery  of  rules 
purely  experimental  on  this  fulj.ft,  have  alfo  been 
pretty  fuccefsful ;  and  the  Chevalier  Buat  hag,  from  a 
/comparifon  of  an  immenfe  variety  of  experiments  male 
by  himfelr  and  various  authors,  deduced  r.n  empirical 
rule,  which  will  not  be  found  to  deviate  from  truth 
above  one  part  in  ten  in  any  cafe  which  has  yet  come 
to  our  knowledge. 

Thia  inftance  may  ferve  to  fhow  the  life  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  mechanical  philofophy.  It  is  proper  in  all 
cafes  by  way  of  illuftration  ;  and  it  is  abfoiutely  ne¬ 
ceffary  in  mofl,  either  as  the  foundation  of  a  charafter- 
iftic  of  a  particular  chfa  of  phenomena,  or  as  argu¬ 
ment  in  fnpport  of  a  particular  doftrinc.  Hydrofia- 
tics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  magnetifm,  deftrieity, 
and  optics,  can  hardly  be  ftudied  in  any  other  way  ; 
and  they  are  at  prefent  in  an  imperfeft  Hate,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  continual  improvement  by  the  labours  of  expe¬ 
rimental  phiiofophers  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

Having  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  given  a  pretty  The  auvah* 
full  enumeration  of  the  different  fubjefts  which  are  t^ived  from 
be  confidered  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  it  the  ftudy 
will  not  be  neceffary  to  fpend  much  time  in  a  detail  of  of  philofo- 
tbe  advantages  which  may  reafonably  be  expefted  fromphy 
a  fuccef  ful  profecution  of  this  ftudy.  It  (lands  in  no 
need  of  panegyric  :  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
arts  gives  it  a  fufticient  recommendation  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  perfon.  It  is  the  foundation  of  many 
arts,  and  it  gives  liberal  abidance  to  all.  Indebted  to 
them  for  its  origin  and  birth,  it  hr.s  ever  retained  its 
filial  attachment,  and  repaid  all  their  favours  with  the 
moll  partial  affeftion.  109 

To  this  fcience  the  navigator  mud  have  recourfe  In  navigs£ 
for  that  aftronomical  knowledge  which  enables  himtl0n* 
to  find  his  place  in  the  ttacklefs  ocean  ;  and  although 
very  fmall  feraps  of  this  knowledge  are  fuf&eient  for  the 
mere  pilot,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  ftudy  be  profecuted 
to  the  utmofl  by  fome  perfons,  that  the  unlearned  pilot 
may  get  that  fcanty  pittance  which  mull  direft  his 
routine.  The  few  pages  of  tables  of  the  fun’s  decli¬ 
nation,  which  he  ufes  every  day  to  find  his  latitude, 
required  the  fucceftive  and  united  labours  of  all  the 
aftronomers  of  Europe  to  make  them  tolerably  exaft ; 
and  in  order  to  afeertain  his  longitude  with  precifion, 
it  required  all  the  genius  of  a  Newton  to  deteft  the 
lunar  irregularities,  and  bring  them  within  the  power 
of  the  calculator  ;  and,  till  this  was  done,  the  refpedlive 
pofttion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  could  not  be 
afeertained.  Vain  would  have  been  the  attempt  to  do 
this  by  geodsetical  furveys  independent  of  agronomical 
observation.  It  is  only  from  the  mod  refined  mecha¬ 
nics  that  we  can  hope  for  fare  principles  to  direft  us 
in  the  conftruftian  and  management  of  a  (hip,  the 
boaft  of  humnn  art,  and  the  great  means  of  union  and 
communication  between  the  different  quarters  cf  the 
globe.  .  ^  ile 

A  knowledge  of  mechanics  not  much  inferior  toln  architect 
this  is  neceffary  for  enabling  the  architeft  to  execute ture» 
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■feme  of  his  greateft  works,  fueh  as  the  ereCtion  of 
domes  and  arches,  which  depend  on  the  nieefl  adjuft- 
ment  of  equilibrium.  ;  Without  this  he  cannot  unite 
economy  with  ftrength;  and  his  works  mull  either  be 
clumfy  maflc3  or  flimfy  fhells. 

The  efteCts  of  artillery  cannot  be  underftood  or  fe- 
cured  without  the  fame  knowledge. 

The  whole  employment  of  the  engineer,  civil  or  mi¬ 
litary,  is  a  continual  application  of  almoft  every  branch 
of  mechanical,  knowledge  ;  and  while  the  promifes  of 
a  Smeaton,  a  Watt,  a  Belidor,  may  be  confided  in  as 
if  already  performed,  the  numberlefs  failures  and  dif- 
appointments  in  the  moll  important  and  coftly  projects 
fhow  U3  daily  the  ignorance  of  the  pretending  crowd 
of  engineers. 

The  microfcope,  the  fteam-engine,  the  thunder-rod, 
are  prefents  which  the  world  lias  received  from  the  na¬ 
tural  philofopher  ;  and  although  the  compafd  and  tele- 
fcope  were  the  productions  of  chance,  they  would  have 
been  of  little  fervice  had  they  not  been  fludied  and 
improved  by  Gilbert,  Halley,  and  Dollond. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  arts  alone  that  the  influence  of 
natural  philofophy  is  perceived  :  it  lends  its  aid  to 
every  fcience,  and  in  every  fludy. 

It  is  often  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  philo- 
fopher  in  difputes  concerning  property;  and  many  ex¬ 
amples  might  be  given  where  great  injuftice  has  been 
the  confequtnce  of  the  ignorance  of  the  judges.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  nature  might  have  prevented  many  difgrace- 
ful  condemnations  for  forcery. 

The  hiitorian  who  is  ignorant  of  najtural  philofophy 
eafily  admits  the  miraculous  into  his  narrations,  ac¬ 
companies  thefe  with  his  reflections,  draws  confeqnen- 
ces  from  them,  and  fills  his  pages  with  prodigies, 
fables,  and  abfurdity.  6 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fpeak  of  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  to  the  vhyfician  from  this  ftudy.  So 
clofe  is  the  connection  between  ic  and  medicine,  that 
our  language  has  given  but  one  name  to  the  naturaiift 
and  to  the  medical  philofepher.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  his  itudy  is  a  clofe  obfervation  of  the  laws  of  mate¬ 
rial  nature,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  precepts  to 
djredt  his  practice  in  the  noble  art  of  healing.  Du¬ 
ring  the  immaturity  of  general  knowledge,  while  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  was  the  only  ftudy  which  had  acquired 
any  juft  pretenfiou  to  certitude  either  in  its  principles 
or  method  of  inveftigation,  the  phyficians  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  objeCts  of  their  ftudy  within  its  province, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  get  a  more  diftinCt  view  of  it; 
and  they  endeavoured  to  explain  the  abftrufe  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  animal  functions  by  reducing  them  all  to 
motions,  vibrations,  collifions,  impulfes,  hydroftatic 
and  hydraulic  preffiires  and  actions,  with  which  the 
mechanical  philofopher3  were  fo  ardently  occupied  at 
that  time.  But  unfortunately  their  acquaintance  with 
nature  was  then  very  limited,  and  they  were  but  little 
habituated  to  the  rules  of  juft  reafoning  ;  and  their 
attempts  to  explain  the  economy  of  animal  life  by  the 
laws  of  mechanics  did  them  but  little  fervice  either  for 
the  knowledge  of  difeafes  or  of  the  methods  of  cure. 

he  mechanical  theories  of  medicine,  which  had  confi- 
derabie  reputation  about  the  end  of  laft  century,  were 
many  of  them  very  ingenious,  and  had  an  impofing 
appearance  of  fymmetry  and  conneaion  ;  but  are  now 
torgotten,  having  all  been  formed  on  the  narrow  fup- 
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But  the  difeovery  of  error  diminifhes  the  chance  of 
again  going  wrong,  efpecialiy  when  the  caufe  of  error 
has  been  difeovered,  and  the  means  pointed  out  of 
detecting  the  miftakes ;  and  the  vital  principle  mull 
combine  its  influence  with,  or  operate  on,  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  tude  matter.  It  appears  therefore  evident  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  material 
world  is  not  only  a  convenient,  but  a  neceffary,  accom- 
plilhment  to  the  phyfician.  We  are  fully  juft ified  in 
this  opinion,  by  obferving  medical  authors  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  introducing  into  medicine  theories  boirowed 
from  mechanical  philofophy,  which  they  do  not  under- 
Hand,  and  which  they  continually  mifapply.  Appear¬ 
ance  of  reafoning  frequently  conceals  'the  errors  in 
principle,  and  feldom  fails  to  miflead. 

But  there  is  no  clafs  of  men  to  whom  this  fcience  r  r.**- 
is  of  more  fervice  than  to  thofe  who  hold  the  honour-  °  ^ 
able  office  of  the  teachers  of  religion.  Their  know¬ 
ledge  in  their  own  fcience,  and  their  public  utility, 
are  prodigioufly  hurt  by  ignorance  of  the  general  frame 
and  conftitution  of  nature;  and  it  is  much  to  be  la* 
mented  that  this  fcience  is  fo  generally  ncgle&ed  by 
them,  orconfidered  only  as  an  elegant  accomplifliment: 
nay,  it  is  too  frequently  fhunned  as  a  dangerous  attain* 
ment,  as  likely  to  unhinge  their  own  f  ith,  and  taint 
the  minds  ofy.their  hearers.  We  hope,  however,  that 
few  are  either  fo  feebly  rooted  in  the  belief  of  the  great 
doCtrines  of  religion  as  to  fear  this,  or  of  minds  fo  bafe 
and  corrupted  as  to  adopt  and  inculcate  a  belief  which 
they  have  any  fnfpicion  of  being  ill-founded.  But 
many  have  a  fort  of  horror  at  all  attempts  to  account 
for  the  events  of  nature  by  the  intervention  of  general 
caufes,  and  think  this  procedure  derogatory  to  the 
Divine  nature,  and  inconfiilent  with  the  doctrine  of 
his  particular  providence ;  believing,  that  “  a  fparrow 
does  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  knowledge  of 
our  heavenly  Father.”  Their  limited  conceptions  can¬ 
not  perceive,  that,  in  forming  the  general  law,  the 
Great  Artifl  did  at  one  glance  fee  it  in  its  remoteft  and 
moll  minute  confequence,  and  adjuft  the  vafl  aflemblage 
fo  as  completely  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  of  His  pro¬ 
vidence.  There  never  was  a  more  eager  inquirer  into 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  more  ardent  adm'irer  of  its  glo¬ 
rious  Author,  than  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  fays,  that  he  will  always  think  more  highly  of 
the  (kill  and  power  of  that  artift  who  fliould  conftruCt 
a  machine,  which,  being  once  fet  a  going,  would  of  it- 
felf  continue  its  motion  for  ages,  and  from  its  inherent 
principles  continue  to  anfwer  all  the  purpoffis  for  which 
it  was  firft  contrived,  than  of  him  whofe  machine  re¬ 
quired  the  continual  aid  of  the  hand  which  firft  con- 
flru&ed  it.  It  is  owing  to  great  inattention  that  this 
averfion  to  the  operation  of  fecondary  caufes  has  any 
influence  on  our  mind.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  fecondary  caufes  ?  How  do  we  infer  the 
agency  of  any  caufe  whatever  ?  Would  we  ever  have 
fuppofed  any  caufe  of  the  operations  of  nature,  had 
they  gone  on  without  any  order  or  regularity  ?  Or 
would  fuch  a  chaos  of  events,  any  more  than  a  chaos 
of  exiftences,  have  given  us  any  notion  of  a  forming  and 
directing  hand?  No  furely.  We  fee  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  regular  and  unvaried  courfe  of  nature,  on¬ 
ly  becauie  it  is  regular  and  unvaried.  The  philofo* 
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proceed  by  unalterable  laws.  Greatly  miftaken  there - 
^  .  fore  are  they  who  think  that  we  fuperfede  the  exig¬ 

ence  of  mind  and  of  providence  when  we  trace  things 
to  their  catifes.  A  phyficai  law  being  an  unvaried 
fad,  is  an  indication,  and  the  ftrongeft  poffible  indi¬ 
cation,  of  an  unerring  mind,  who  is  incapable  of  change, 
and  rauft  do  to  day  what  He  always  did:  for  to  change 
*  Fergus's  is  to  deviate  from  what  is  bed*.  The  operations  of  un- 
Lctturcs  on  erring  mind  will  therefore  be  regular  and  invariable. 

Phyficai  laws,  therefore,  or  fecondary  caufc3,  are  the 
bed  proofs  of  unerring  wifdom.  Such  regularity  of 
condud  is  univerfally  confidered  as  indications  of  wif¬ 
dom  among  men.  The  wife  man  is  known  by  the 
eonftancy  of  his  condud,  while  no  man  can  depend  on 
the  future  condud  of  a  fool. 

And  what  aftonifhing  evidences  of  wifdom  do  we 
not  obferve  in  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world? 
They  will  ever  be  confidered  by  the  intelligent  philo- 
fop  her  as  the  mod  glorious  difplay  of  inconceivable 
wifdom,  which  has  been  able,  by  means  fo  few  and  fo 
fimpie,  to  produce  effeds  which  by  their  grandeur 
aftonifh  our  feeble  underdandings,  and  by  their  inex- 
h audible  variety  elude  all  podibility  of  enumeration. 

While  the  teachers  of  religion  remain  ignorant  of 
the  beautiful  laws  of  nature,  the  great  charaderiftics 
of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Almighty  Creator, 
their  hearers  are  deprived  of  much  fublime  pleafnre  ; 
God  is  robbed  of  that  praife  which  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  an  enlightened  people  ;  and  the  only  wor- 
diip  he  receives  is  tainted  with  mean  notions  of  his  at¬ 
tributes,  and  groundlefs  fears  of  his  power. 

L.et  not  our  minds  be  haunted  with  fear  of  the  per¬ 
nicious  effeds  of  philofophy,  in  confequence  of  the 
dreadful  explolion  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  lately 
made  in  France.  The  ruffians  who  now  rule  in  that 
unhappy  country,  through  the  fupport  of  the  licen¬ 
tious  mob  of  Paris,  are  continually  imputing  to  the 
illumination  of  philofophy  the  ardour  which  now  ani¬ 
mates  them  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  ;  and  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  faying,  that  juflice  and  morality  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  their  whole  phrafeology  is  equally  a 
perverfion  of  every  thing  in  language  and  in  fenti- 
ment.  The  facred  name  of  philofophy  is  as  unfit  for 
their  faithlefs  and  bloody  mouths  as  the  names  of  li- 
berty  or  virtue,  and  is  equally  mifapplied.  No  won¬ 
der  that  religion  fled  from  the  fcorch  of  their  philo¬ 
fophy  :  for  their  philofophy  confifts  exprefsly  in  the 
confounding  the  moft  diftind  daffies  of  phenomena  and 
<!>f  beings,  in  affimilating  the  heavenly  animating  fpark 
within  11s  to  a  piece  of  rude  matter,  and  in  degrading 
man  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and  thus  Shutting  out 
his  faired  profpeds.  It  is  not  by  the  ordinary  dialec¬ 
tics  of  the  theologian  that  this  facri  legions  confufion 
can  be  redified  :  this  requires  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  what  is  charaderiftic  of  mind,  and  what  is 
charaderiftic  of  matter,  and  a  comprehenfive  view  of 
the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  appearances  in 
both  daffies  of  objeds.  Thus,  and  thu3  alone,  will  the 
divine  be  able  to  confute  the  deteftable  fophifms  of  Mi- 
rabeau  and  Diderot  and  the  other  foi-difant  fages  of 
France;  andperfuade  their  willing  hearers  to  “  render 


unto  Coe  far  the  things  that  arc  Ccefar’s,  and  to  God  Etfperimet 
the  things  that  are  God's.*  *  tal  Phifo- 

But  bcfides  thefe  advantages  which  accrue  to  diffie-  j 

rent  daffies  of  men  from  this  dudy,  there  are  fome  ef- 
feds  which  are  general,  and  arc  too  important  to  be 
paffied  over  unnoticed.  Il6 

That  fpirit  of  difpaflionate  experimental  inquiry  And  in  o- 
which  has  fo  greatly  promoted  this  ftudy,  will  carry ther  fci- 
vvith  it,  into  every  fubjed  of  inquiry,  that  precifiouenceS* 
and  that  conftant  appeal  to,  fad  and  experience  which 
charaderife  it.  And  we  may  venture  to  affiert,  that 
the  fuperior  good  order  and  method  which  diftinguifti 
fome  of  the  later  produdions  in  other  fcicnces,  have 
been  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  this  mathematical 
fpirit,  the  fuccefs  of  which  in  natural  philofophy  has 
gained  it  credit,  and  thus  given  it  an  unperceived 
influence  even  over  thofe  who  have  not  made  it  their 
ftudy. 

The  truths  alfo  which  the  naturalift  difeovers  are  More  ge- 
fuch  as  do  not  in  general  affed  the  paffions  of  men,neraIaV 
and  have  therefore  a  good  chance  of  meeting  with  aVJ?ta£e3°- 
candid  reception.  Thofe  whofe  interefl  it  iuo  keep  men  phUof'I>hy' 
in  political  or  religious  ignorance,  cannot  eafily  fufped 
bad  confequences  from  improvements  in  this  fcience; 
and  if  they  did,  have  hardly  any  pretext  for  checking 
its  progrefs..  And  difeoveries  accuftom  the  mind  to  no¬ 
velty  ;  and  it  will  no  longer  be  ftartled  by  any  confe- 
qnences,  however  contrary  to  common  opinion.  Thus 
the  way  is  paved  for  a  rational  and  difereet  fcepticifm, 
and  a  free  inquiry  on  other  fubjeds.  Experiment^ 
not  authority,  will  be  confidered  as  the  teft  of  truth  ; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  fair  experience  we  need 
fear  no  ill  as  long  as  the  laws  of  nature  remain  as  they 
are. 

Lafliy,  fince  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  to  de- 
feribe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  difeovtr  their  cau- 
fes,  to  trace  the  connedion  and  fubordination  of  thefe 
caufes,  and  thus  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  conftitu- 
tion  of  nature;  it  is  plain  that  it  affords  the  fared:  path 
for  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  great  caufe  of  all, 
of  God  himfclf,  and  for  forming  proper  conceptions 
of  him  and  of  our  relations  to  him  :  notions  infinitely* 
more  juft  than  can  ever  be  entertained  by  the  carelef3 
fpedator  of  his  works.  Things  which  to  this  man  ap¬ 
pear  folitary  and  detached,  having  no  other  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  reft  of  the  univerfe  but  the  fhadowy  and 
fleeting  relation  of  coexiftence,  will,  to  the  diligent 
philofopher,  declare  themfelves  to  be  parts  of  a  great 
and  harmonious  whole,  conneded  by  the  general  laws 
of  nature,  and  tending  to  one  grand  and  beneficent 
purpofe.  Such  a  contemplation  is  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  pleafant  and  cheering,  and  cannot  fail  of  impref- 
fing  us  with  the  wifli  to  co-operate  in  this  glorious 
plan,  by  abiing  worthy  of  the  place  we  hold  among 
the  works  of  God,  an  I  with  the  hopes  of  one  day  en¬ 
joying  all  the  fatisfadion  that  can  arife  from  confcious 
worth  and  coufummate  knowledge ;  and  this  is  the 
worlhip  which  God  will  approve.  This  univerfe 
(fays  Boyle)  is  the  magnificent  temple  of  its  great 
Author;  and  man  is  ordained,  by  his  powers  and  qua¬ 
lifications,  the  high  prieft  of  nature,  to  celebrate  divine 
fervice  in  this  temple  of  the  univerfe.” 
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TkyCogM-  PHYSXOGNOMONICS,  among  phyflcinn?,  de-  body  and  mind :  and  hence  the  art  of  reducing 
mKS>  note  fuch  figns  as,  being  taken  from  the  countenance,  figns  to  pradice  is  termed  phyfiognomy. 

‘  *  ferve  to  indicate  the  ftate>  di-fpofition,  &c.  both  of  the 


thefe  lJhyfiogne^ 
mics. 
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S  a' word  formed  from  the  Greek  nature ,  and 

yivcta-Ku  I  know  It  is  the  name  of  a  fcience  which 
phyfiogne-  occupied  much  cf  the  attention  ot  ancient  philofo- 
and  mo.ent  pherF,  and  which,  fince  the  revival  of  learning,  has  in 
a  great  degree  been  difregarded.  Till  of  late  it  has 
felriom.in  modern  times  been  mentioned,  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  exploded  arts  of  magic,  alchemy, 
and  judicial  aftrology.  Within  the  tw  o  lad  centuries, 
no  doubt,  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  Iwve  been 
greatly  extended  by  means  of  the  patient  purfuit  of 
iad  and  experiment,  inftead  of  the  hafty  adoption  of 
conjecture  and  hypothecs.  We  have  certainly  difeo- 
vered  many  of  the  ancient  fyitems  to  be  merely  crea¬ 
tines  of  imagination.  Pei  haps,  however,  in  fome  in- 
fiances,  vve  have  decided  too  rapidly,  and  rtjeded  real 
knowledge,  which -we  would  have  found  it  tedious 
and  troublefome  to  acquire.  Such  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy;  which  certainly  merits 
to  be  confidered  in  a  light  very  different  from  alchemy 
and  thofe  other  fanciful  ftudie3  with  which  it  had  ac¬ 
cidentally  been  coupled.  The  work  lately  ptiblifhed 
by  M.  Lavater  on  the  fubjed  h*s  indeed  excited  at¬ 
tention  ,  and  may  perhaps  tend  to  replace  phyfiognomy 
in  that  rank  in  the  circle  of  the  fciences  to  which  it 
feems  to  be  intitled. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient3  extended  the 
Compafs  of  phyfiognomy  beyond  many  or  ac  leaf!  ani¬ 
mated  nature  :  But  the  ftudy  of  that  aft  was  revived 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  milled  probably  by  the  com- 
prehenfivenefs  of  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word,  or  incited  by  the  prevalent  tafle  for  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  thofe  who  treated  of  the  fubjed  flretched  the 
range  of  their  fpecuhtion  far  beyond  the  ancient  li¬ 
mits.  The  extenfion  of  the  fignification  of  the  term 
was  adopted  univerfaily  by  thofe  naturalifls  who  ad¬ 
mitted  the  theory  of  fignatures  (fee  Signature)  ;  and 
phyfiognomy  came  thus  to  mean,  the  knowledge  of 
the  internal  properties  of  any  corporeal  exigence  from 
the  external  appearances.  Joannes  Baptifta  Porta,  for 
inftance,  who  was  a  phyfiognomift  and  philofopher  of 
considerable  eminence,  wrote  a  tieatife  on  the  phyfi¬ 
ognomy  of  plants  ( philognomonica ) ,  in  which  he  em¬ 
ploys  phyfiognomy  as  the  generic  term.  There  is  a 
treatife  hkewife  De  Pbyjiognomia  Avium,  written  we 
believe  by  the  fame  perfon.  In  the  Magia  Pbyjiogno - 
mica  of  Gafpar  Schottus,  pbyjtognomia  humana  is  made  a 
fubdiv'Jion  of  the  fcience. 

Boyle  too  adopts  the  extenfive  fignification  men¬ 
tioned,  which  indeed  feems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word  (a).  At  prefent 
phyfiognomy  feems  to  mean  no  more  than  “  a  know¬ 


ledge  of  the  moral  charader  and  extent  of  intelledual 
powers  of  human  being*,  from  their  external  appear¬ 
ance  and  manners.”  In  the  Berlin  Tranfa&ions  for 
the  years  1769  and  1770  there  appears  a  long  con- 
troverfial  difeufiion  on  the  fubjed  of  the  definition  of 
phyfiognomy  between  M.  Pernetty  and  M.  Le  Cat, 
two  modern  authors  of  fome  note.  Pernetty  contends, 
that  all  knowledge  whatever  is  phyfiognomy  ;  JLe  Cat 
confines  the  fuhyedt  to  the  human  fiace.  Neither  feems 
to  have  hit  the  medium  of  truth.  Soon  after  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  book  of  Lavater  appeared.  He  indeed  de¬ 
fines  phyfiognomy  to  be,  the  art  of  difeovering  the 
interior  of  man  by  means  of  his  exterior ;  but  in  diffe¬ 
rent  paffages  of  his  work  he  evidently  favours  the  ex¬ 
tended  fignification  of  Pernetty.  This  work  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  M.  Formey’s  attack  upon  the  fcience  itfeif 
in  the  fame  Berlin  Tranfadions'  for  177^.  Formey 
ftrenuoufly  controverts  the  extent  afiigned  by  Lavater 
to  his  favourite  fcience.  *  *  a 

Before  the  era  of  Pythagoras  the  Greeks  had  little  Pythagorat 
or  no  fcience,  and  of  courfe  could  not  be  fcientifical  probably 
phyfiognomifts.  Phyfiognomy,  however,  was  much^?u^ 
cultivated  in  Egypt  and  India  ;  and  from  thefe  coun-to  Greece* 
tries  the  fage  of  Samos  probably  introduced  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  this  fcience,  as  he  did  thofe  of  many  others, 
generally  deemed  more  Important,  into  Greece.  ^ 

In  the  time  of  Socrates  it  appears  even  to  have  It  wa?  a 
been  adopted  as  a  profefiion.  Of  this  the  well-known  profeffion 
anecdote  of  the  decifion  of  Zopyrus,  on  the  real  cha-^d^16 
rader  of  S@crate3  himfelf  judging  from  his  counte-°  bocra,'es* 
nance,  is  fufficient  evidence.  Plato  mentions  the  fub¬ 
jed;  and  by  Ariftotle  it  is  formally  treated  of  in  a 
book  allotted  to  the  purpofe. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  A- General 
riftotle’s  fentiments  on  the  fubjed.  outline  of 

Phyfiognomy,  he  in  fubftance  obferves,  had  been  Ar.^otk’s 
treated  of  in  three  ways:  Some  philofophers  claffed °P1I!Jl>on^ 
animals  into  genera,  and  aferibcd  to  each  genus  a  cer-jcft. 
tain  mental  difpofition  correfponding  to  their  corpo¬ 
real  appearance.  Others  made  a  farther  diftindion  of 
dividing  the  genera  into  fpecies.  Among  men,  for 
infiance,,  they  diftinguifhed  the  Thracians,  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  the  Egyptians,  and  whatever  nations  were  ftri- 
kingly  different  in  manners  and  habits,  to  whom  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  afligned  the  diftindive  phyfiognomicai 
charaderiflics.  A  third  fet  of  phyfiognomifts  judged 
of  the  adions  and  manners  of  the  individual ,  and  pre¬ 
fumed  that  certain  manners  proceeded  from  certain 
difpofitions.  But  the  method  of  treating  the  fubjed 
adopted  by  Ariftotle  himfelf  was  this :  A  peculiar 
form  of  body  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 

difpo— 


(a)  They’ll  find  i’  the  phyfiognomies 

O’  th*  planets  all  mens  deftinies.  Hvdibras, 
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difpofition  of  mind  ;  a  human  intelledl  is  never  found 
in  the  corporeal  form  of  a  beuft.  The  mind  and  body 
reciprocally  affect  each  other  :  thus  in  intoxication 
and  mania  the  mind  exhibits  the  afte&ions  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and  in  fear,  joy,  See.  the  body  difplays  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind. 

From  fuch  facts  he  -argues,  that  when  in  rr.an  a 
particular  bodily  character  appears,  which  by  prior 
experience  and  obfervation  has  been  found  uniformly 
accompanied  by  a  certain  mental  difpofition,  with 
which  therefore  it  mult  have  been  neceffariiy  connect¬ 
ed  ;  we  are  intitled  in  all  fuch  cafes  to  infer  the  dif- 
pofition  from  the  appearance.  Our  observations,  he 
conceives,  may  lie  dr  wa  from  other  animals  as  well  as 
from  men  :  for  as  a  lion  pofieftes  one  bodily  form  and 
mental  character,  a  h?re  another,  the  corporeal  cha¬ 
racterises  of  the  lion,  fuch  as  firong  hair,  deep  voice, 
large  extremities,  difcernible  in  a  human  creature,  de¬ 
note  the  ftrength  and  courage  of  that  noble  ammal ; 
wliile  the  (lender  extremities,  foftdown,  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  hare,  vifible  in  a  man,  betray  the  mental 
character  of  that  pufilkn’mous  creature. 

Upon  this  principle  Ariftotle  treats  of  the  corpo¬ 
real  featuies  of  man,  and  the  correfpondent  difpofitiens, 
fo  far  as  obferved  :  he  illuftrates  them  by  the  analogy 
juft  mentioned,  and  in  fome  infiances  attempts  to  ac¬ 
count  for  them  by  pliyfiological  reafoning. 

At  the  early  period  in  which'  Ariftotle  wrote,  his 
theory,  plaufible  ceitainly,  and  even  probable,  difplays 
his  ufual  penetration  and  a  conftderable  degree  of  know¬ 
ledge;  He  diftindtly  notices  individual  phyfiognomy, 
national  phyfiognomy,  and  comparative  phyfiognomy. 
The  ftate  of  knowledge  in  his  time  did  not  admit  of  a 
complete  elucidation  of  his  general  principles;  on  that 
account  his  enumeration  of  particular  obfervations  and 
precepts  is  by  no  means  fo  well  founded  or  fo  accurate 
as  his  method  of  ftudy.  Even  his  ftyle,  concife  and 
energetic,  was  inimical  to  the  fubjedf  ;  which,  to  be 
made  clearly  comprehenfible,  muft  require  frequent  pa- 
raphrafes.  Ariftotle’a  performance,  however,  fuch  as 
it  is,  has  been  taken  as  the  groundwork  and  model  of 
every  phyfiognomic?.!  treatife  that  has  finee  appeared. 

The  imitators  of  this  great  man  in  the  1 6th  and 
17th  centuries  have  even  copied  his  language  and 
manner,  which  are  fententious,  indiferirnin  te,  and  ob- 
feure.  His  comparative  phyfiognomy  of  men  with 
beaft3  has  been  frequently  though  not  univerfally  adopt¬ 
ed.  Befides  his  treatife  exprefsly  on  the  fubjeft,  ma¬ 
ny  incidental  obfervations  on  phyfiognomy  will  be 
found  interfperfed  through  his  other  works,  particu¬ 
larly  in  his  hiftory  of  animals. 

Next  after  Ariftotle,  his  difciple  and  fuccefTor  The- 
ophraftus  would  deferve  to  be  particularly  mentioned 
as  a  writer  on  the  fubjedt  in  queftion.  His  ethic  cha- 
ra&ers,  a  fingular  and  entertaining  performance,  com- 
pofed  at  the  age  of  99,  form  a  diftindl  treatife  on  a 
mod  important  branch  of  phyfiognomy,  the  phyfiognomy 
of  manners  :  but  the  tranflacions  and  imitations  of  La 
Bruyere  are  fo  excellent,  that  by  referring  to  them  we 
do  greater  juftiee  than  would  otherwife  be  in  our 
power,  both  to  Theophraftus  and  to  our  readers.  We 
cannot,  however,  omit  obferving,  that  the  accuracy  of 
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obfervation  and  livdinefs  of  defeription  difplayed  in 
the  work  of  Theophraftus  will  preferve  it  high  in  claf- 
fical  rank,  while  the  fcience  of  man  and  the  prominent 
chara&eriftics  of  human  fociety  continue  to  be  objedts 
of  attention. 

Polemou  of  Athens,  Adamantius  the  fophift,  and  Other 
feveral  others,  wrote  on  the  fubjedt  about  the  fame  pe- (Jrcek'au*' 
rfod.  Lately  there  was  publifhed  a  colledtion  of  all 
the  Greek  authors  on  phyfiognomy  ;  the  book  is  inti-jedh  " 
tied,  Phyjiognomix  vetcris feriptores  Graci.  Gr.  &  L at.  a 
Franzio  Altenb.  1780,  Svo.  From  the  number  of  thefe  7 
autnors,  it  appears  that  the  fcience  was  much  cultivated  The  fcience 
in  Greece  ;  but  the  profeffors  feem  foon  to  have  con- was  theu 
nedfed  with  it  fomething  of  the  marvellous.  This  we 
have  caufe  to  fufpecl  from  the  flory  told  by  Apion  of  thing  of the 
Apelles:  Imaginetn  adeo Jimi/itudinis  indiferetee  pinxitt  ut  marvellous 
finer  ediblle  dtdlu)  Apion  Gramaticus  Sc  rip  turn  reliquerit 
quemdam  ex  facie  hominum  add iv  in  ant  cm  (quos  mclapofeopos 
vacant)  ex  its  dixffc  aut future  mortis  annas ,  aut  pr<ztcrit<z%.  1 
The  novitiates  or  the  Pythagorean  fchool  were  fubjedled 
to  the  phyfiognomic  obfervation  of  their  teachers,  and  5S"  ^ 
it  is  probable  the  fir  ft  phy  fiognomifts  by  profefiion  39.  *  1 
among  the  Greeks  were  of  this  left.  They,  too,  to 
whom,  from  the  nature  of  their  dodlrines  and  difei- 
pline,  myftery  was  familiar,  were  the  firft,  it  is  likely, 
who  expofed  the  fcience  or  phyfiognomy  in  Greece  to 
difgrace,  Ly  blending  with  it  the  art  of  divination.  g 

From  the  periol  of  which  we  have  been  treating  to  The  obfer<* 
the  clt>fe  of  the  Roman  republic,  nothing  worthy  of  vat  ions  of 
remark  occurs  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  phyfiognomy .  3 

About  the  laft  mentioned  era,  however,  and  from  thence  °^r  W1U 
to  the  decline  of  the  empire  under  the  later  emperors, 
the  fcience  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  as  an  im¬ 
portant  bran  h  of  erudition,  and  affirmed  as  a  profefiion 
by  perfons  who  had  acquired  a  fuperior  knowledge  in  it. 

In  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  many 
phyfiognomical  obfervations  occur.  Cicero  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  attached  to  the  fcience.  In  hia 
oration  againft  Pifo,  and  in  that  in  favour  of  Rofcius,  - 
the  reader  will  at  the  fame  time  perceive  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  orator  employs  phyfiognomy  to  his  purpofes, 
and  find  a  curious  inftance  of  the  ancient  manner  of 
oratorical  alufe. 

Many  phyfiognomical  remarks  are  to  he  found  like- 
wife  in  the  writings  of  Salluft,  Suetonius,  Seneca, 

Pliny,  Aulus  Geliius,  Petronius,  Plutarch,  and  others. 

That  in  the  Roman  empire  the  fcience  was  prac- 
tifed  as  a  profefiion,  ample  evidence  appears  in  the 
writings  of  feveral  of  the  authors  juft  mentioned.  Sue¬ 
tonius,  for  inftance,  in  his  Life  oj  Titus ,  mentions 
th  t  Narciffus  employed  a  phyftognomijl  to  examine  the 
features  of  Britannicus,  who  predicted  that  Britanni- 
cus  would  not  fucceed,  but  that  the  empire  would  de¬ 
volve  011  Titus. 

The  fcience  of  phyfiognomy  fiiared  the  fame  fate  This  fcience 
with  all  others,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  over- fell  with 
thrown  by  the  northein  barbarians.  About  the  be- the  Romarr 
ginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  it  began  again  to  be  emPirc> 
noticed. — From  that  time  till  the  clofe  of  the  feven-  C* 
teenth,  it  was  one  of  the  moll  fafhionable'lludies. 

Within  that  fpace  have  appeared  almoft  all  the  ap¬ 
proved  modern  authors  on  the  fubjedl  (b.) 

It 


(b)  They  are,  Bartholem,  Cocks,  Baptifta  Porta,  Honontus  Nuquetius,  Jacobus  de  Indagine,  Alftedius9  , 
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It  has  been  unfortunate  for  pay ficgnomy,  that  by 
many  of  thefe  writers  it  was  held  to  be  connected  with 
doctrines  of  which  the  philofophy  of  the  prefent  day 
would  be  afhamed.  With  thefe  do&rines  it  had  almoft 
io  funk  into  oblivion. 

ftuJ/e'have  every  Per*0(I  °f  t^ic  hiflory  of  literature  there 

peiiUiarlV  may  ^afily  be  marked  a  prevalence  of  particular  Rudies, 
prevailed  at  In  the  early  period,  for  inflance,  of  Grecian  literature, 
particular  mythological  morality  claimed  the  chief  attention  of  the 
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philofophers.  In  the  more  advanced  Rate  of  learning 
in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  poetry ,  hiflory ,  and  oratory ,  held 
the  pre-eminence.  Under  the  latter  emperors,  and  for 
fome  time  afterwards,  the  hiflory  of  theological  contro - 
vtrfies  occupied  the  greateft  part  of  works  of  the  learn¬ 
ed.  Next  fucceeded  metaphyfics ,  and  met aphyfical  theo¬ 
logy.  Thefe  gave  place  to  alchemy ,  magic,  judicial 
aJJrology,  the  do&rine  of  fignatures  and  fymp  ithies,  the 
myjlic,  theofophic ,  and  Roficrucian  theology ,  with  phyfiog¬ 
nomy.  Such  were  the  purfuits  contemporary  with  the 
icience  which  is  the  objedl  of  our  prefent  inquiry.  It 
is  no  matter  of  furprife,  that,  fo  affociated,  it  fhould 
have  fallen  into  contempt.  It  is  not  unufual  for  man¬ 
kind  haftilv  to  reje&  valuable  opinions,  when  acciden¬ 
tally  or  artificially  connefted  with  others  which  are  ab- 
furd  and  untenable.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the 
hiflory  of  theology,  and  the  prefent  tone  of  theological 
opinions  in  Europe,  furnifh  a  pregnant  example. 

To  phyfiognomy,  and  the  exploded  fciences  la  ft 
mentioned,  fucceeded  claffic philology  ;  which  gave  place 
to  modern  poetry  and  natural  philofophy ;  to  which  recent¬ 
ly  have  been  added  the  fludies  of  rational  theology ,  chc - 
t^ie  philofophy  of  hiflory,  the  hiflory  of  man,  and 
the  fcience  of  politics . 

About  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  thence  forward,  the  occult  fciences,  as  they 
are  termed,  had  declined  very  confiderably  in  the'efti* 

-  nation  of  the  learned;  and  thofe  who  treated  of  phy¬ 
fiognomy  forbore  to  difgrace  it  by  a  connection  with 
thofe  branches  of  ideal  learning  with  wjiich  formerly 
it  had  been  invariably  conjoined.  In  Britain,  Dr  Gwi- 
ther  noticed  it  with  approbation. — His  remarks  are 
publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  vol.  xviii.; 
and  Dr  Parfons  chofe  it  for  the  fubjeft  of  the  Croo- 
nean  ledures,  publi/hed  at  firft  in  the  fecond  fuppie- 
ment  to  the  44th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
t ions,  and  afterwards  (1747)  in  a  feparste  treatife,  en¬ 
titled  Human  Phyfiognomy  explained . 

The  observations,  however,  of  thefe  writers,  as  well 
as  of  Lnncifius,  Haller,  and  Buffon,  relate  rather  to 
the  Iran  fie  nt  expreffion  of  the  paffions  than  to  the  per¬ 
manent  features  of  the  face  and  body.  The  wtll- 
knowri  chara&ers  of  Le  Brun  likewife  are  illuftrative 
ol  the  t  ran  lie  nt  phyfiognomy,  or  (as  it  is  termed)  pa- 
thognomy.— -  See  Passions  in  Painting. 

During  the  prefent  century,  although  phyfiognomy 
has  been  now  and  then  attended  to,  nothing  0f  impor¬ 
tance  appeared  on  the  fubjeft  till  the  difeuffion  already 


mentioned  between  Pernetty  and  Le  Cat,  in  the  Berlin 
Tranfa&ions.  The  fentimencs  of  thefe  authors,  in  fo 
far  as  relates  to  the  definition  of  phyfiognomyfhave  been 
above  noticed.  Their  eflays  are  befides  employed  in 
difeufiing  the  following  queftions :  iff  Whether  it 
would  or  would  not  be  advantageous  to  fociety,  were 
the  chara&er,  difpofuion,  and  abilities,  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  fo  marked  in  his  appearance  as  to  be  difco- 
vered  with  certainty  ? 

2 dly,  Whether,  on  the  fuppofition  that  by  the  higheft 
poflible  proficiency  in  phyfiognomy,  we  could  attain  a 
knowledge  in  part  only  of  the  internal  character,  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  fociety  to  cultivate  the  ltudy, 
mankind  being  in  general  imperfect  phyliognomifts  ? 

No  reafoning  a  priori  can  poflibly  determine  thefe 
queitions.  Time  and  experience  alone,  mud  afeertain 
the  degree  of  influence  which  any  particular  acquifition 
of  knowledge  would  have  on  the  manners  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  mankind  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  refult  of  any.  portion  of  knowledge,  formerly  un¬ 
known,  and  which  mankind  would  be  permitted  to  dil- 
covtr,  could  be  any  thing  but  beneficial. 

.  Soon  aiter  tins  controversy  in  the  Berlin  Tranfnc-  LavaterT 
tions,  appeared  the  great  work  of  M.  Lavater,  dean  celebrated 
of  Zurich,  which  has  excited  no  inconfiderabie  portion  work* 
of  attention  in  the  literary  world.  The  work  itfelf  is 
magnificent :  that  circumftance,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  fubjed,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  fanciful,  have 
contributed  to  extend  its  fame  ;  and  certainly,  if 


may  judge,  the  book,  though  many  faults  may  be  de- 
te&ed  in  it,  is  the  moft  important  of  any  that  has  ap- 
peared  on  the  fubjed  fince  the  days  of  Ariftotle.  La¬ 
vater  profeffes  not  to  give  a  complete  fynthetical  trea¬ 
tife  on  phyfiognomy,  but,  aware  that  the  fcience  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  he  exhibits  fragments  only  illuftrative  of 
its  different  paits.  His  performance  is  no  doubt  deful- 
tory  and  unconne&ed.  It  contains,  however,  many 
particulars  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  ever 
before  appeared  on  the  fubjed. 

With  the  fcholaftic  and  iyftematic  method  adopted 
by  the  phyfiognomifts  of  the  laid  and  preceding  centu¬ 
ries,  Lavater  has  reeded  their  manner  of  writing, 
which  was  dry,  conciie,  indeterminate,  and  genera?: 
his  remarks,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  moil  part 
precife  and  particular,  frequently  founded  on  diftinc- 
tions  extremely  acute.  He  has  omitted  entirely  (as 
was  to  be  expe&ed  from  a  writer  of  the  prefent  day) 
the  aftrological  reveries,  and  fuch  like,  which  deform 
the  writings  of  former  phyfiognomifts  ;  and  he  has 
with  much  propriety  deduced  his  phyfiegnomlcal  oh* 
fervations  but  feldom  from  anatomical  or  phyfiologi- 
cal  reafoning.  Such  reafoning  may  perhaps  at  fome 
future  period  become  important  ;  but  at  prefent  our 
knowledge  of  lads,  although  extenfive,  is  not  fo  uni- 
verfal  as  to  become  the  liable  foundation  of  particular 
dedu&ions.  Lavater  has  illuflrated  his  remarks  by  en¬ 
gravings ;  a  method  firft  adopted  by  Baptifta  Porta. _ 

Lavaier’s 
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Lnvater’s  engravings  are  veiy  numerous,  often  expref- 
five,  and  tolerably  executed. 

The  opinions  of  this  celebrated  phyfiognomift  are 
evidently  the  refult  of  aftual  obfervation.  He  appears 
indeed  to  have  made  the  feience  his  peculiar  ftudy, and 
the  grand  purfuit  of  his  life.  His  performance  exhi¬ 
bits  an  extended  comprehenfion  of  the  fubjeCl,  by  a 
particular  attention  to  ojfeal  phyfiognomy,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  profiles  and  contours.  His  ftyle  in  general  is  for¬ 
cible  and  lively,  although  fomewhat  declamatory  and 
digrefiive.  His  expreffions  are  frequently  precife,  and 
ftrikingly  charaCteriftie  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  piety  and 
benevolence  which  pervade  the  whole  performance  ren- 
15  der  it  highly  interfiling. 

His  ima-  The  defers  of  the  work,  however,  dctra£l  much 
gmation  from  the  weight  which  Lavaters  opinions  might  other- 
ever,  often  wl*e  challenge.  His  imagination  has  frequently  fo  far 
outftript  outftript  his  judgment,  that  an  ordinary  reader  would 
his  judge-  often  be  apt  to  rejeCl  the  whole  fyftem  as  the  extrava- 
nient.  gant  revt.rje  0f  an  ingenious  theorift.  He  has  clothed 
his  favourite  fcience  in  that  affected  myderious  air  of 
importance  which  was  fo  ufual  with  his  predeceffors, 
and  deferibes  the  whole  material  world  to  be  obje&s  of 
the  universal  dominion  of  phyfiognomy*.  He  vvhim- 
fically  conceives  it  neceftbry  for  a  phyfiognomift  to  be 
a  well-ihaped  handfome  man  f .  He  employs  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  often  much  too  peremptory  and  deci- 
five,  difproportione  1  to  the  real  fubftance  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  or  to  the  occafion  of  m  king  them.  The  re¬ 
marks  themfelves  are  frequently  oppofite  in  appearance 
to  common  obfervation,  and  yet  unfupported  by  any 
illuftrations  of  his. 

Lavater  certainly  errs  in  bellowing  too  great  a  reli- 
wealmefles  ance  on  fingle  features,  ns  the  foundation  of  decifion 
great^c  y  011  c^ara&er*  His  opinions  on  the  phyfiognomy  of 
fiognomift  t^ie  ear8>  it2nds,  nails,  and  feet,  of  the  human  fpecies, 
on  hand-writing,  on  the  phyfiognomy  of  birds,  infers, 
reptiles,  and  fifties,  are  obvioufly  premature,  as  hither¬ 
to  no  fufficient  number  of  accurate  obfervations  have 
been  made,  in  regard  to  either  of  thefe  particulars,  to 
authorize  any  conclufion.  He  has  erred  in  the  oppo¬ 
fite  extreme,  when  treating  of  the  important  topic  of 
national  phyfiognomy,  where  he  has  by  no  means  profe- 
cuted  the  fubjeCl  fo  far  as  faCls  might  have  warranted. 
We  muft  farther  take  the  liberty  to  objeCl  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  introduction  of  the  author’s  own  phyfiognomy 
throughout  the  courfe  of  his  work.  His  fingular  re¬ 
marks  on  his  own  face  do  not  ferve  to  prejudice  the 
reader  in  favour  of  his  judgment,  however  much  his 
character  may  juflify  the  truth  of  them.  We  muft 
regret  likewife,  for  the  credit  of  the  fcience,  that  the 
author’s  Angularly  fanciful  theory  of  apparitions  fhould 
fo  nearly  refemble  a  revival  of  the  antiquated  opinions 
of  the  fympathifts 

To  thefe  blemifhes,  which  we  have  reluctantly  enu¬ 
merated,  perhaps  may  be  added  that  high  impaffioned 
tone  of  enthufiafm  in  favour  of  his  fcience  everywhere 
difplayed  throughout  the  work  of  this  author,  which 
is  certainly  very  oppofite  to  the  cool  patient  inveftiga- 
tion  befitting  philofophy.  To  that  enthufiafm,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  inflance  (as  is,  indeed, 
no  unfrequent  effe£l  of  enthufiafm)  we  are  indebted 
for  the  excellency  which  the  author  has  attained  in  his 
purfuit  j  and  it  poffeffes  the  falutary  tendency  of  put- 
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ting  us  on  our  guard  againft  a  too  implicit  acquiefcence 
in  his  phyfiognomical  decifions. 

In  the  Berlin  Tranfadions  for  1775,  there  appears Hb  work 
a  formal  attack  upon  Lavater’s  work  by  M.  Formey.  wa?  attack- 
This  effay  we  have  already  mentioned.  After  deputing  the 
the  propriety  of  the  extenfive  fignification  applied  byTranfac- 
Lavater  and  Pernetty  to  the  term  phyfiognomy,  M.  tic  ns  by  M% 
Formey  adopts  nearly  the  fame  definition  which  we  formey. 
conceive  to  be  the  moft  pioper,  and. which  we  have 
put  down  as  fuch  near  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

He  allows  that  the  mental  character  is  intimately  con** 
nested  with,  and  fenfibly  influenced  by,  every  fibre  of 
the  body  ;  but  his  principal  argument  againft  phyfiog¬ 
nomy  is,  that  the  human  frame  is  liable  to  innumerable 
accidents,  by  which  it  may  be  changed  in  its  external 
appearance,  without  any  correfpondent  change  of  the 
difpofition  ;  fo  that  it  furpaffes  the  extent  of  the  fkill 
of  mortals  to  diflinguifh  the  modifications  of  feature 
that  art:  natural  from  thofe  which  may  be  accidental. 

Although,  therefore,  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy  may 
be  founded  in  truth,  he  infers  that  the  Deity  only  can 
exerc  ife  it. 

M.  Formey  further  contends,  that  education,  diet, 
climate,  and  fudden  emotions,  nay  even  the  tempera¬ 
ments  of  anceftors,  affedl  the  call  of  human  features ; 
fo  that  the  influence  of  mental  chara&er  on  thefe  fea*. 
tureg  may  be  fo  involved  with,  or  hidden  by,  acciden¬ 
tal  circumftancep,  that  the  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy  muft: 
ever  be  attended  by  hopelefs  uncertainty.  Thefe  ob¬ 
jections  are  worthy  of  notice,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  conclufive. 

We  lhall  give  a  fpecimen  of  M.  Lavater’s  manner  of  Lavater’s 
treating  the  fubjeCt  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  q tie f  mode  of 
tion  :  a  fpecimen,  not  in  Lavater’s  precife  words,  but  freatinf> 
conveying  more  fhortly  an  idea  at  once  of  his  lenti- hlS 
ments,  and  of  his  manner  of  expreffing  them. 

No  ftudy,  fays  he,  excepting  mathematics,  more  Bhyfiog- 
juftly  deferves  to  be  termed  a  fcience  than  phyfiogno-  flomy  is 
my.  It  is  a  department  of  phyfics,  including  theology 
and  belles  lettres,  and  in  the  fame  manner  with  thefe ence. 
fciencea  may  be  reduced  to  rule.  It  may  acquire  a 
fixed  and  appropriate  character ;  it  may  he  communi¬ 
cated  and  taught. 

Truth  or  knowledge,  explained  by  fixed  principles, 
becomes  fcience.  Words,  lines,  rules,  definitions,  are 
the  medium  of  communication.  The  queftion,  then, 
with  refpeef  to  phyfiognomy,  will  thus  be  fairly  ftated. 

Can  the  finking  and  marked  differences  which  are  vifi- 
ble  between  one  human  face,  one  human  form,  and  an¬ 
other,  be  explained,  not  by  obfeure  and  confufed  con¬ 
ceptions,  but  by  certain  characters,  figns,  and  ex- 
prtfllons  ?  Are  thefe  figns  capable  of  communica¬ 
ting  the  vigour  or  imbeciliity,  the  ficknefs  or  health, 
of  the  bodyj  the  wifdom,  the  folly,  the  magna¬ 
nimity,  the  ineannefs,  the  virtue,  or  the  vice,  of  the 
mind  \  ^ 

It  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  that  even  the  experi-  Experiments 
mental  philofopher  can  purfue  hia  refearches.  The  ac-h  limited 
tive  and  vigorous  mind,  employe  !  in  fuch  Rudies,  willm  extenc* 
often  form  conceptions  which  he  Hi  all  be  incapable  of 
expreffing  in  words,  fo  as  to  communicate  his  ideas  to 
the  feebler  mind,  which  was  itfelf  unable  to  make  the 
difeovery  :  but  the  lofty,  the  exnlted  mind,  which 
foars  beyond  all  written  rule,  which  poffdfes  feelings 
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and  energies  reducible  to  no  law,  mull  be  pronounced 
unfcientific. 

It  will  be  admitted,  then,  that  to  a  certain  degree 
phyfiognomical  truth  may  as  a  feience  be  defined  and 
communicated.  Of  the  truth  of  the  feience  there  can¬ 
not  exift  a  doubt.  Every  countenance,  every  form, 
every  created  exigence,  is  individually  didincl,  as  well 
as  different,  in  refpeS  of  clafs,  race,  and  kind.  No 
one  being  in  nature  is  precifely  fimilar  to  another. 
This  proportion,  in  fo  far  as  regards  man,  is  the  foun¬ 
dation-done  of  phyfiotrnorny.  There  may  exift  an  in¬ 
timate  analogy,  a  linking  fimilarity,  between  two 
men,  who  yet  being  brought  together,  and  accurately 
compared,  will  appear  to  be  remarkably  different.  No 
two  minds  perfectly  refemble  each  other.  Now,  is  it 
pcffible  to  doubt  that  there  mud  be  a  certain  native 
analogy  between  the  external  varieties  of  countenance 
and  form  and  the  internal  varieties  of  the  mind  ?  By 
anger  the  mufcles  are  rendered  protuberant  :  Are  not, 
then,  the  angry  mind,  and  the  protuberant  mufcles,  as 
caufe  and  effeft  ?  The  man  of  acute  wit  has  frequent¬ 
ly  a  quick  and  liv  ly  eye.  Is  it  poflible  to  refill  the 
conclufion,  that  between  fuch  a  mind  and  fujh  a  coun¬ 
tenance  there  is  a  determinate  relation  ? 

Every  thing  in  nature  is  eftimated  by  its  phyfiogno- 
my  ;  that  is,  its  externa!  appearance.  The  trader 
judges  by  the  colour,  the  finenefs,  the  exterior,  the 
phyfiognomy  of  every  article  of  traffic;  and  he  at  once 
decides  that  the  buyer  “  has  an  honed  look,”  or  “  a 
pleafing  or  forbidding  countenance.” 

That  knowledge  and  feience  are  detrimental  to 
-man,  that  a  date  of  rudenefs  and  ignorance  are  pre¬ 
ferable  and  produ&ive  of  more  happinefs,  are  tenets 
now  deservedly  exploded.  They  do  not  merit  ferior.s 
oppofkion.  The  extenfion  and  increafe  of  knowledge, 
then,  is  an  objed  of  importance  to  man  :  and  what 
obje£t  can  be  fo  important  as  the  knowledge  of  men 
liimfelf  ?  If  knowledge  can  influence  his  happinefs,  the 
knowledge  of  himfelf  mufl  influence  it  the  mod.  This 
ufeful  knowledge  is  the  peculiar  prov:nce  of  the  feience 
of  phyfiognomy.  Fo  conceive  a  jufl  idea  of  the  advan 
tagesof  phyfiognomy,  let  us  for  a  moment  fuppofethat  all 
phyfiognomical  knowledge  were  totally  forgotten  among 
men  ;  what  confufion,  what  uncertainty,  what  num- 
berlefs  miftaken,  would  be  the  confcquence  ?  Men  def- 
lined  to  live  in  fociety  mud  hold  mutual  intercourfe. 
The  knowledge  of  man  imparts  to  this  intercourfe  its 
fpirit,  its  pleafures,  its  advantages. 

Phyfiognomy  is  a  fource  of  pure  and  exalted  mental 
gratification.  It  affords  a  new  view  ol  the  perfection 
of  Deity  ;  it  difplays  a  new  feene  of  harmony  and 
beauty  in  his  works  ;  it  reveals  internal  motives, 
which  without  it  would  only  have  been  difcoveied  in 
the  world  to  come.  The  phyfiognomift  didinguilhes 
accurately  the  permanent  from  the  habitual,  the  habi¬ 
tual  from  t^e  accidental,  in  chara&er.  Difficulties,  no 
doubt,  attend  the  dudy  of  this  feience.  The  mod 
minute  (hades,  fearcely  difcerniblc  to  the  unexperienee  ! 
eye,  denote  ofeen  total  oppofition  of  character.  A  frmll 
inflexion,  diminution,  lengthening  or  fharpening,  even 
though  but  of  a  hair’s  b  eadth,  may  alter  in  an  afto- 
mfhing  degree  the  expreffion  of  countenance  and  cha- 
xadler.  How  difficult  then,  how  impoffihle  indeed, 
mud  this  variety  ©f  the  fame  countenance  render  preci¬ 
sion  ?  The  feat  of  charafter  is  often  fo  hidden,  fo  maffi- 


ed,  that  it  can  only  be  detedled  in  certain,  perhaps 
uncommon,  pefitions  of  countenance.  Thefe  pofitioni 
may  be  fo  quickly  changed,  the  fign3  may  fo  i  danta- 
neoufly  difappear,  and  their  impreffion  on  the  mind  of 
the  obferver  may  be  fo  flight,  or  thefe  diilingnifhing 
traits  themfelves  fo  difficult  to  feize,  that  it  fhall  be 
impoffible  to  paint  them  ordeferibe  them  in  language. 
Innumerable  great  and  fmall  accidents,  whether  phyfi- 
cal  or  moral,  various. incidents  and  paffions,  the  diver- 
fitv  of  drefs,  of  pofition,  of  light  or  (hade,  tend  to 
difplay  the  countenance  often  in  fo  difaivantageous  a 
point  of  view,  that  the  phyfiognomid  is  betrayed  into 
an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  true  qualities  of  the 
countenance  and  chara&er  Su.h  caufes  often  occa- 
fion  him  to  overlook  the  effential  traits  of  chara&er, 

and  to  form  a  decifion  on  what  is  purely  accidental. _ 

How  furprifingly,  for  indance,  may  the  fmallpox 
disfigure  the  countenance,  anddedroy  or  confound,  or 
render  imperceptible,  traits  otherwife  the  mod  decifive? 

We  (hill,  then,  continues  Lavater,  grant  to  the  May  one 
oppofer  of  phyfiognomy  all  he  can  a(k  ;  and  yet  we  dod?y  oh- 
not  live  without  hopes  that  many  of  the  difficulties viated* 
fliall  be  refolved  which  at  fird  appeared  inexplicable.  a6 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  fpecific  i  1  idration  of  his  The  nature 
fubjed  under  a  great  variety  of  titles,  in  which  he  ofLavater’i 
treats  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  each  particular  work* 
feature  feprrately. 

To  enumerate  the  different  divifions  of  his  book 
would  not  be  more  fat  is  fa  dory  to  our  re  ders  than  die 
perufal  of  the  contents  of  the  book  itfelf ;  snd  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  epitomize  even  the  effential  fubftance  of  the  * 
vafl  multiplicity  of  matter  contained  in  his  e flays, 

(which  are  yet  only  fragments ,  and  to  which  indeed 
he  himfelf  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  higher  appel¬ 
lation),  would  extend  this  article  to  a  difproportionate 
length.  Such  an  abridgement,  after  a !l,  would  convey 
no  lblid  information  on  a  fubjeft  which  merits  all  the 
time  and  llu  :y  that  an  attentive  perufal  of  Lavater’s 
works  at  large  would  require.  ^ 

From  the  hidorieal  dedu&ion  of  the  literary  progrefs  Probable 
of  phyfiognomy  which  we  have  thus  attempted  to  la/^fesof 
before  our  readers,  it  appears.-  the  difre- 


that  although 


the 


feience  has  fallen  into  difrepnte,  there  can  fearcely  be  wVcimh;* 
mentioned  a  period  in  which  any  cultivation  of  feience  fc!ence  ha» 
took  place  when  phyfiognomy  was  not  likewife  thefaUCH‘ 
tludy,  nay  fometimes  even  the  proftffion,  of  men  of 
the  mod  eminent  abilities  and  the  greateil  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  reafons  why  at  prefent  fo  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  fubjedt  probably  are, 

1 fly  That  it  has  been  treated  in  conjun&ion  with 
fubje<fls  now  with  propriety  exploded  :  And, 

ldlyy  That  it  has  been  injured  by  the  injudicious  af- 
fertions  and  arguments  of  thofe  who  have  undertaken 
its  defence. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  wife  and  the  learned  may 
err.  The  ufe  of  any  thing  mud  not  be  rejedled  for  no 
better  reafon  than  that  it  is  capable  of  abufe.  Perhaps 
the  era  is  not  didant  when  phyfiognomy  (hall  be 
reindat-ed  in  the  rank  which  fhe  merits  among  the  va¬ 
luable  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  be  Au died 
with  that  degree  of  attention  and  perfeverance  which 
a  fubjetl  deferves  fa  elfcntially  connected  with  the 
feience  of  man. 

That  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  dif- 
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**#  portions  of  the  mind  ?nd  the  features  of  the  ccunte- 

rdSSn  bt  Pance  .is  a  fadl  which  cannot  be  qucftioned.  He  who 
tween  the  1S  fl?king  under  a  load  of  grief  for  the  death  of  an  af- 
difpofitions  fe&ionate  wife  or  a  dutiful  child.,  has  a  very  different 
,1C^ ^ea^urcs  *rom  the  man  who  is  happy  in  the  pro* 
turesof  thefPea  of  mcetl'EK  his.miftrefs.  A  perfon  boiling  with 
face.  anger  has  a  threatening  air  in  his  countenance,  which 
the  mofl  heedlefs  offerver  never  miftakes  ;  and  if  any 
particular  difpoiition  be  indulged  till  it  become  habi- 
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tual>  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  correfpond- 
ing  traces  will  be  fo  fixed  in  the  face  as  to  be  difeerni- 
ble  by  the  fkilful  phyfiognomifl,  under  every  effort 
made  to  difguife  them.  But  when  we  attempt  to  de¬ 
cide  on  a  man’s  intelledlual  powers  by  the  rules  of  this 
fcience,  we  are  often  deceived;  and  in  this  refpe6l  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  Lavatcr  himfdf  has  fallen 
into  the  grofieft  miftakes. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Definition.  T  S  a  Greek  word,  which,  in  ftri£l  etymology,  fig- 
1  nifies  that  which  difeourfes  of  nature  :  but  in 
its  common  ufe,  it  is  reftri&ed  to  that  branch  of  phy- 
fical  fcience  which  treats  of  the  different  fun&ions 
and  properties  of  living  bodies;  while  by  living  bodies 
are  meant  thofe  which  are  by  a  certain  organized 
ftru&ure  enabled  to  grow  and  propagate  their  kind. 

By  this  definition,  phyfiology  muff  necdfarily  have 
for  its  objedl  the  explanation  of  that  internal  organical 
economy  in  plants  and  animals,  which  nature  has  devi- 
fed  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  and  for  the 
^  continuance  and  propagation  of  the  fpecies. 

Divifion.  it  is  naturally  divided  into  two  kinds,  particular  and 
general.  The  former  treats  of  the  properties  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  or  fpecies,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
article  Anatomy  ;  the  latter  is  the  fubjeft  of  our  pre- 
fent  difeuflion,  and  treats  of  thofe  functions  and  pro¬ 
perties  which  are  general  or  common  to  all  living  bo- 

3  dies. 

Utility  of  To  the  genuine  naturalifl  no  fubjeft  prefents  fuch  a 
>  lolo^y-  field  of  amufement  and  inftru&ion.  When  as  com¬ 
plete  as  the  flate  of  cotemporary  fcience  will  admit,  it 
will  exhibit  a  general  refult  of  all  thofe  experiments 
and  obfervations  that  have  purpofely  been  made  or  oc- 
cafionaily  contributed  to  illuftrate  the  phenomena  of 
animated  matter;  and  when  it  fhall  reach  that  fummit 
of  perfe&ion  to  wh’*ch  the  efforts  of  genius  may  carry 
it,  it  may  be  enabled  to  difFufe  a  light,  of  which  the  na¬ 
turalifl  of  the  prefent  day  can  have  no  juft  or  adequate 
conception  ;  Particularly  in  phyfic,  anatomy,  botany, 
and  in  natural  hiftory,  its  happy  effects  may  be  nume¬ 
rous  and  great.  On  many  occafions  it  may  there  in¬ 
troduce  order  for  confufion,  certainty  for  doubt ;  and 
may  be  expected  to  enthrone  fcience  in  various  places 

4  which  are  now  occupied  by  fancy  and  conjedture. 

Its  near  ap-  Of  all  the  branches  of  phyfical  fcience  it  certainly 
proach  to  makes  the  neareft  approach  to  the  region  of  metaphy- 
Tod’  f1CS;  yct  tbere  1S  a  d^erence  between  thefe,  though 
the  differ-  ?ot  .be  vei7  to  point  out  the  precife  line 

cnee  point-  termination.  Phyfiology,  as  already  defined,  being 
o»t.  that  fcience  which  has  for  its  objed  the  organical  eco¬ 
nomy  of  living  bodies,  the  word  organical,  we  think, 
here  fhonld  mark  the  diftinction. 

Wherever  the  economy  of  living  bodies  indicates 
defign,  and  cannot  refult  from  any  combination  or  flruc* 
tu re  of  organs,  it  mull  be  fuppofed  the  efFedt  of  fome- 
tliing  different  from  matter,  and  whofe  explanation  be¬ 
longs  to  that  which  is  called  metaphyfics ,  or  which  we 
might  term  the  ph'lrfophy  of  mind.  'Ey  2fcribing  indeed 
to  the  glandular  contents  within  the  cranium  and  to 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  IU 


that  fi&ion  animal  fpirits,  the  motives  of  adion,  thePrelimina- 
fuperficial  and  ill  informed  may  have  been  led  to  an'  ry  obfer- 
opinion  that  perception,  memoiy,  and  imagination,  arc  vat*°ns-  f 
the  fundions  of  the  cerebrum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  v  ' 
and  cerebellum  ;  that  the  foul  is  a  confequence  of  or¬ 
ganization  ;  and  the  fcience  which  treats  of  it  only  a 
particular  branch  of  phyfiology.  But  mind  and  its 
faculties  are  now  fo  well  linderftood  and  invefligated, 
that  this  opinion  can  feldom  prevail  but  where  pene¬ 
tration  is  not  remarkable  for  its  acutenefs,  or  where 
refiedion,  reading,  and  refearch,  have  long  been  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  circle. 

Inftead  of  mind  being  the  etfed  of  organization,  we 
readily  allow  that  every  living  fyflem  of  organs  fup- 
pofes  mind,  and  that  in  the  fludy  of  fuch  fyilems  the 
phyfiologift  mufl  often  meet  with  many  phenomena 
that  are  lefs  fingular  than  iimple  perception,  and  yet 
for  which  he  cannot  account  by  any  knowledge  which 
he  poffeffes  of  organic  powers.  This  truth  we  partly 
acknowledge,  when,  like  ancient  Athens  ereding  her 
altars  to  u:  J.novvn  gods,  we  retreat  to  thofe  afylums  of 
ignorance,  the  vis  infita,  the  vis  nervea,  the  vis  vitalis, 
the  vis  medicatiix,  and  a  number  of  others  of  the  fame 
kind.  r 

We  choofe  here  to  mark  precifely  the  bounds  of  Tbe  bounds 
phyfiology,  becaufe  wc  have  always  been  led  to  imn-  of  pbyf10*®- 
gine  that  it  would  be  extremely  fortunate  for  fcience  fonfequen^ 
that  all  its  divifions  were  accurately  defined,  that  eachcesoYnot 
were  reftrided  to  its  own  fphere,  where  alone  it  is  ufe- attending 
ful,  and  were  never  allowed  to  make  encroachments  on  t0  theni* 
the  province  of  another,  where  its  only  tendency  can 
be  to  miflead  and  fubvert  all  ideas  of  arrangement. 

In  its  progrefs  of  improvement,  phyfiology  has  been 
much  and  often  retarded  from  a  want  of  attention  to 
this  circumftance.  The  time  has  been  when  its  pi  <ce 
was  occupied  almofl  entirely  by  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
philofophy,  wdifcli  accounted  lor  every  thing  by  an  hy- 
pothdis,  and  which  pretended  to  cure  wounds' a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  diftant  by  a  powder  of  fympathy.  ^ 

Nay,  as  if  its  nature  were  net  yet  afeertained,  in  Introduc- 
fome  books  whofe  titles  promife  much  information  on  t*”1’ °f  1°E*C 
the  functions  of  organs,  we  meet  with  only  a  pleafing  jnt  ’  P^yfio- 
account  of  defign  and  intelligence,  and  a  few  hflbns, 
when  the  fancy  is  warm,  how  to  exclaim  and  how  vc 
fhould  wonder;  or,  tfter  fimilar  piofefiions  in  the 
titles  of  others,  we  are  prefented  with  only  a  curious 
difplay  of  the  art  of  logic.  To  a  fa£l  or  two  we  fee 
numerous  chains  of  reafoning  appended.  On  thefe 
chains  are  hanging  important  and  general  conclufions ; 
and  thefe  conciuficcs  afterwards  uniting, fufpend  an  ela- 
4  P  borate 
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borate  fyflem  oP  pathology.  The  whole  h;:8  a  won¬ 
derfully  fpecions  appearance  ;  but  upon  applying  the 
touchfione  of  experiment,  the  fyflem  falls,  the  conclu- 
fions  turn  out  to  be  fdfe,  the  chains  are  found  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fadl  by  only  a  conjecture  or  home  po¬ 
pular  opinion  of  the  time;  moft  of  their  links  are  crea- 
tionaof  fancy,  and  their  joinings  fuch  logical  affociations 
as  have  do  analogy  or  prototype  in  nature. 

Infteavl  of  logic,  however,  a  pompous  parade  of  ma- 
tnematic.d  learning  has  been  fometimes  introduced.  This 
has  .always  an  impofing  afpeCl,  and  its  prefenre  here 
may  requite  to  be  examined  with  fome  care.  It  mult 
be  allowed,  that  it  would  have  indeed  been  rather  fur- 
prifing  if  logic  and  mctaphyfics  had  been  employed, 
and  mathematics  carrying  fcience  in  their  n^me  h  id 
not  been  thought  of.  Their  charter  ha  1  alw  ays  been 
defervedly  higl  ;  and  there  was  fcarcely  a  department 
of  knowledge  to  which  they  had  not  in  fome  refptft 
contributed  their  aid.  :  their  refearches,  too,  had  not 
been  confinedto  mere  number  and  quantity  alone;  they 
had  explained  the  momentum  of  bodies,  and  all  thofe 
motions  which  a  rife  from  perctiflivn  and  gravitation  ; 
they"  had  afcertair.ed  the  didance  of  the  fhrs,  the  ve¬ 
locity,  magnitude,  and  orbits  of  the  planets;  they  had 
accounted  for  the  phsfes  of  the  moon,  the  phenomena 
of  eclipfes,  and  return  of  comets  ;  and  bringing  their 
knowledge  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  they  had 
fhown  the  caufis  of  the  days  and  nights,  of  the  years 
and  the  fc-afons,  in  *11  their  varieties  throughout  the 
globe:  they  had  taught  the  chronologtr  how  to  difpofe 
of  the  periods  of  time,  and  how  he  might  beft  affifl  the 
hiflonau  to  arrange  his  events:  they  had  pointed  out 
the  origin  of  tide3  ;  had  informed  the  mariner  how  to 
diredt  his  couite  through  the  ocean  ;  and  had  taught 
the  geographer  how  to  deferibe  the  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  aflill  the  traveller  in  his  laudable  purfmta 
a+ter  knowledge  and  fcience  :  they,  in  fhort,  had  un- 
folded  the  wonders  of  mechanifm;  and,  diffufmg  light 
over  ew  ry  branch  of  th?t  philofophy  which  is  called 
mechanical,  has  long  been  dignified  with  the  name 
of  natural)  had  afforded  the  finefi  lpecimens  of  reafon- 
mg  with  which  the  human  mind  is  acquainted. 

A  fcience  of  fuch  diflinguifhed  utility  could  hardly 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  ail  who  knew  it,  or 
even  had  heard  of  it.  And  at  a  period  when  it  was 
fafhionahle,  it  was  fcarcely  pofiible  for  the  phyfiologift 
to  pafs  it  unnoticed  :  the  truth  is,  he  very  foon  difeo- 
veied  its  excellency.  Bell  ini  of  Florence  firlt  introdu¬ 
ced  it  ;  and  it  was  at  lafl  fo  warped  with  phyfiology, 
that  there  were  fome  who  could  hardly  conceive  a  phy- 
fiology  exifting.  without  it.  The  juftly  celebrated 
Profeffor  Borelli,  one  of  its  moft  cnthufiaftic  admirers, 
employed  it  fo  well  in  fhowing  how  the  mufcles  aded 
as  ropes  and  the  bc.nes  as  levers,  that  he  thence  ex¬ 
plained  with  the  happiefi.  effed  the  phenomena  of  ftand- 
jng^of  walking,  of  leaping,  offlying,  and  of  fwimming 
in  ditlere' t  animals:  this  t?(k  he  performed  in  the  firtl 
part  . of  his  famous  work  De  Motu  jlmmalium,  But, 
wiftiing  to  know  more  of  the  animal  economy,  and  feel¬ 
ing  himfelf  infpired  with  new  hopes,  he  ventured  in 
the  lccond  to  explain  alfo  in  the  fame  way  the  interior 
motions  and  their  proximate  caufes  on  the  principles 
of  mechanifm:  he  there  gives  a  minute  account  ot  the 
motion  of  the  mufcles,  of  the  heart  and  its  pulfation,of 
the  circulating  blood,  of  the  office  of  the  lungs,  the  kid- 
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neys,  and  the  liver,  of  the  nervous  fluid  and  the  femind  Preli-ri  ru 
ft  ere  t  ion  ;  of  vegetition,  generation,  nutrition,  of  hun-  r Y  °kfcr- 
gtr  and  thirft,  of  pain,  of  lrffitude,  and  the  heat  of  vainns* 
fever. 

Mathematics  by  him  were  confi  lered  an  almofl  miiver- 
fal  interpreters;  for  except  the  mechanical  he  feemed  to 
acknowledge  no  other  feeonJary  powers  in  nature.  He 
thought, »  i  Ji  Plato,  that  Goi  himftlf  was  always  geo- 
metriling;  and  was  fully  perlua  Jed  that  phyfical  know¬ 
ledge  cou4d  net  be  acquired  but  through  the  medium 
of  geometrical  deraonftrations  and  forms.  Tlid'e  opi¬ 
nions  had  begun  to  be  general,  when  his  learned  work 
was  published  at  Rome  in  the  year  r  676;  and  they  were 
no  unequivocal  fymptoms  that  the  reigning  philofophy 
of  that  time  was  now  in  the  1  r it  ftage  of  decay. 

Bcill,  however,  as  the  fpirit  of  that  philofophy  was 
not  whohy  extingui/hed,  phyfiology  continued  to  be 
much  infilled  with  its  metaphylical  and  logfiai  difputes, 
and  w  th  its  phyfical  doctrines  of  forms  of  particular 
ferments,  its  antipathies,  fyrapathies,  its  occult’quali- 
ties,  and  fnbtile  atoms. 

For  thefe  reafons,  in  his  inaugural  dlfiertation  atBvPltcair 
Leyden,  delivered  in  the  year  1 692,  the  learned  Pitcairn  and  oiLvT 
expieflcs  a  wffh  that  medicine  were  made  a  diftimt 
fcience;  that  it  were  eitabliflied  on  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples,  011  fewer  poftulaceb,  an  !  more  data  ;  and  that  it 
weie  fupported  by  a  clear  train  of  mathematical  reafon- 
ing,  which  would  defy  the  attacks  of  the  fophift,  and 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  the  flu&uations  of  opinion 
and  prejudice.  Thefe  fentiments  were  warmly  fupport¬ 
ed  by  . the  great  Boerhaave,  who,  in  his  aphorifms,  has 
founded  his  reafonings  on  tlie  ilrudture  ot  the  pans 
and  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  to  whom  an  edition  of 
Borelli  was  dedicated  in  1710. 

Pitcairn,  however,  was  net  content  with  barely  ex¬ 
prefling  his  wifhes.  Seeing  with  regret  that  the  (late  of 
medicine  could  never  be  improved  as  long  as  it  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  philofophy  which  was  then  in  fafhion, 
he  feemed  anxious  to  effect  a  fparation  ;  and  fpr  fuch  a 
fiep  he  wifhed  to  have  only  fome  plaufible  pretext.  This  Abufed, 
pretext  was  not  long  wanting  ;  and  was,  to  be  fure,  one 
of  the  mold  whimlical  that  could  well  have  prefented 
itfeU  to  his  fancy,  ‘it  occurred  to  him  that  the  ftudy 
of  medicine  was  prior  to  philofophy  ;  that  it  had  b  e¬ 
gun  rs  courfe  with  aftronomy,  at  the  time  when  dif- 
eafes  were  fuppofed  the  coiifequence  ofoffendedDeity; 
that  all  along,  as  it  had  fliared  the  fate  of  aftronomy, 
and  had  equally  fuffered  in  the  common  difgme  of 
judici  1  aftroiogy,  it  was  highly  reafonable,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  fhould  ftill  follow  the  fate  of  its  friend  ; 
that  it  fhould  he  eftablifhed  on  fimilar  principles,  aiul 
fhould  be  demonflrated  ly  that  reafoning  which  might 
experience  the  fhock  of  ages  without  being  moved. 

So  attached  was  he  to  the  geometrical  mode  of  demon- 
ftraUon,  that  in  his  diflertations  he  appeared  to  ccnii- 
der  it  as  indeed  the  only  fpeeiea  of  evidence,  excepting 
the  fenfes,  that  could  be  relied  on.  But  here  he  was 
ceitainly  ventuiing  too  far;  fo  rafh  an  opinion,  and 
one  which,  had  lie  previoufly  confulted  with  prudence, 
might  have  been  fupprefTed,  was  fatal  to  his  caufe.  We 
mull  here  therefore  date  the  commencement  of  thofe 
attacks  to  which  his  fyftem  was  afterwards  expofed. 

Such  an  indifereet  fpecies  of  pedantry  was  but  ill 
calculated  to  procure  a  generally  favourable  reception 
for  a  book  with  fo  extraordinary  a  title  as  the  Phyfico- 

mathematical 
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Prelimna-  mathematic  til  Elements  of  Medicine*  Many  learned 
ryoM'  r-  an]  ingenious  men,  the  greater  part  of  whofe  knovv- 
vatioas.  je(j^c  frM\  depended  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  tellimo- 
ny,  were  now  difpofed  to  examine,  with  a  fteady  and 
awakened  eye,  his  boafted  demonflrations.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  that  which  might  have  been  -expected  : 
the  refult  of  their  inquiries  was  wholly  inaufpieious  to 
thofe  new  applications  of  geometry  ;  they  loun  1  that 
his  fads  and'experiments  were  few,  that  his  poftnhites 
were  endlefs,  and  that  no  mathematical  reafoning  what¬ 
ever  could  extrad  truth  from  a  falfe  hypothetic  or 
could  fairly  deduce  a  general  conclufion  from  particu¬ 
lar  premifes.  The  Dodor,  they  obferved,  had  impofed 
upon  himfelf,  in  imagining  that  either  certainty  or  truth 
whs  naturally  inherent  in  any  mere  geometrical  forms; 
thefe  forms,  they  faid,  had  been  often  ah  u  fed  :  Plato 
had  thought  them  fomevvhat  divine  ;  the  fuperftitious 
had  employed  them  as  charms  ;  Pythagoras  had  made 
them  the  fymbols  of  his  creed  ;  and  even  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  learned  Profeffor  himfelf  they  frequently 
ferved  no  other  purpofe  but  to  give  an  air  of  irnpor*^ 
tance  to  trill  s  ;  to  bellow  on  error  the  appearance  of 
feience  ;  and  to  give  a  Ample  and  a  trite  remark  the 
look  or  relearch,  and  of  acute  and  profound  erudition. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  reeal  here  the  Ntyrical  wit,  or 
more  properly  the  fcurrilous  abufe,-with  which  this 
fylleni  and  its  author  were  treated.  1  he  mechanic 
phyliol'Hgy  has  now  funk  into  fuch  contempt,  that 
the  moft  illiterate  affed  to  fmilc  at  the  ment’on  of 
its  name  ;  they  feem  to  forget,  or,  what  is  more  pro¬ 
bable,  they  never  knew,  that  it  once  was  honoured  with 
the  great  names  of  Borelli,  Bocrhaave,  and  Newton  ; 
and  their  reading  perhaps  cannot  inform  them  that  it 
was  a  noble  ftep  to  improvement ;  that  it  explained  the 
ftrudure  of  the  eye,  the  movement  of  the  bone,  and 
force  of  the  mufcle,  and  that  it  m  .y  yet  perhaps  be  the 
means  of  many  interefling  dileoveries  in  the  living  bo¬ 
dy  :  difeoveries,  however,  which  Heaven  will  referve 
for  other  minds  than  thofe  which  it  makes  merely  to 
receive  the  imprt (lions  of  the  day. 

A  frequent  mifiake  into  which  the  mechanical  phi- 
lofophers  had  fallen,  whs  their  hopes  of  being  able  to 
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ion  by  the  mufcular  force  and  adion 
of  the  ftomach.  The  more  they  reafoned  from  this 
fuppofltion,  the  more  widely  they  wandered  from  the 
truth.  A  thought  of  Vallifneri,  tint  in  ading  mecha¬ 
nically,  the  flomach  was  as  liable  to  be  affeded  as  its 
contents,  gave  a  hint  to  Reaumur.  On  this  hint 
he  began  immediately  a  ftt  of  experiments  ;  and  from 
a  number  that  were  clear  and  deciflve,  concluded 
that  digeftion  was  performed  by  a  folvent.  Here  was 
a  fair  introdndion  to  chemifiry  ;  the  adion  of  folvents 
was  never  yet  fatisfadorily  explained  by  mechanic  pow¬ 
ers.  A  new  era  therefore  commences;  and  chtmiftry 
row,  in  phytiological  inveftigations,  holds  that  place 
which  was  formerly  poffcffcd  by  geometry  and  mt  dia¬ 
ries. 

Nor  is  chemifiry  unckfervtng  of  this  rank.  From  a 
fmall  beginnin  g,  and  from  moddlly  profiting  to  obferve 
merely  the  different  phenomena  which  are  the  tffeds 
of  hrat  and  of  mixture,  it  h?is  rifen  like  allronomy  to 
the  firil  eminence  among  the  fciences.  By  its  nume- 
Difcoverics  rous  refearches  it  has  found  widely  djffufed  over  11a- 
concerning  ture.  a  vat  fety  of  Angularly  rdive  bodies,  which  are 
Cults.  called  falts .  r  r_!"  1 - r 


Of  thefe  fails  it  has  noticed  fome  which 
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change  a  blue  vegetable  tindure  into  green*  and  others  Prelim  ma* 
which  change  that  tindure  into  red  :  the  former  of 
thefe  it  has  called  alkalis  >  and  the  latter  are  known  1  ,  —  V  1 

by  the  name  of  acids.  It  has  obferved,  that  when 
acid3  and  alkalis  are  brought  into  contad,  and  either 
of  them  nearly  in  a  (Hid  ftate,  they  encounter  with 
violence,  effervefcence  and  heat,  and  form  a  fait,  which 
being  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  called  neutral.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  all  thefe  falts,  whether  volatile 
or  fixed,  whether  fluid  or  concrete,  have  each  perma¬ 
nently  uniform  charaders;  and  that,  though  fometimea 
blended  in  a  mixture,  or  made  to  evanifh  in  a  folution, 
yet  when  they  are  feparated  they  refume  their  tafte, 
their  fmell,  their  colour,  and  their  form,  and  exhibit,  a3 
before, the  fame  power  in  difTolving  earth8,metals,  and 
ilones,  and  in  making  inflammable  bodies  to  fmoke, 
to  kindle  and  explode  with  a  loud  noifs.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  ad  not  alike  upon  all  bodies  ;  thofe  acids  which 
tliffolve  iron  remain  quite  harmlefs  upon  gold.  And 
chemiilry  here  has  been  led  to  ol  feive  that  particular 
falts  fhosv  a  preference  ior  particular  bodies,  that  there 
is  in  them  an  appearance  of  choice,  and  that  their  cha- 
iadei  is  never  to  be  known  but  by  (ludying  their  diffe¬ 
rent  eledive  attradions. 

B elides  falt<,  chemiilry  of  late  Las  alfo  difeovered  a 
number  of  bodies  that  are  iiiit  more  wonderful,  (bill 
more  adive,and  fome  of  them  at  leait  dill  more  widely 
diffufei  over  nature.  Thefe  are  certain  aeriform  fluids 
which  are  called  gafts  :  thefe  gufes,  Ike  the  mind  it- 
fdf,  are  d  fcernible  only  by  their  effeds ;  all  are  elaflic* 
and  all  are  combined  with  the  principle  of  heat.  Their 
kinds  are  various;  fome  are  inflammable,  fome  are  faline 
and  foluble  in  water,  fame  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  and  fome  diilingudhed  by  the  name  of  airs ,  main- 
taining  combullion  and  refpiration  :  their  importance 
is  fuch  that  there  is  not  a  lingle  proctf*  in  chemiilry, 
nor  perhaps  one  regular  procefs  in  nature,  “  in  which, 
the  phenomena  of  the  difeugagement  or  fixation  of  heat, 
and  the  di  (engagement  or  hxntion  of  elaftic  fluids,  are 
not  obferved  either  feparattiy  or  together.”  Two  of 
thefe  fluids  compofe  water,  two  the  nitric  acid,  two 
ammonia,  and  time  of  them  are  found  in  atmofpherc  c 
air  ;  one  of  them  is  thought,  with  a  goo  !  deal  of  rea- 
fen,  to  be  the  aikaiigenous  principle  in  bodies,  and  two 
of  them  to  be  the  conffituents  of  oil :  the  principle  of 
acidity  is  already  known  to  be  one  of  the  two  which 
compofe  water.  The  fame  fluid  oxidates  metals,  fup- 
ports  flame  during  combtiftion,  communicates  heat  to 
the  circulating  blood,  and  maintains  life  in  the  ad  of 
refpiration. 

By  that  knowledge  which  it  thus  has  acquired  of 
falts  arid  of  gafes,  by  its  more  ingenious  modes  of  ana- 
l\dis,  and  by  fome  difeoveries  which  it  has  made  con¬ 
cerning  the*  nature  of  heat  and  of  light,  chemifiry  is 
now  able  to  account  for  many  pnenomena  that  before 
were  inexplicable.  In  France  particularly  it  has  been 
recently  extending  its  researches  with  a  good  deal  of 
ardour  towards  the  phenomena  of  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  :  ic  bss  there  found  its  fait  and  its 
gafes,  its  heat,  and  its  light,  active  and  hufy.  ^ 

It  is  more  than  a  century  fince  it  obferved  that  plants  rhe  fO0(2 
XVf  re  ucurifhed  by  pure  water  and  atmofpherie  air ;  of  plants, 
that  from  thefe  alone  they  derived  their  extra&s,  their 
mucilage,  their  oil,  their  coal,  their  acids, their  alkalis, 
and  aroma,  But  flute  tie  difeoveryof  different  kinds 
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of  elaftic  fluids,  it  has  farther  remarked  that  they  grow 
rapidly  in  hydrogenous  gas  (a),  and  in  air  mixed  with 
j  carbonic  acid  $  that  affifted  by  light  their  leaves  abforb 
hydrogene  from  water,  carbone  from  the  acid  of  which 
they  are  fo  fond  ;  and  thus  decompofing  the  one  and 
the  other,  difengage  from  both  the  oxigenous  principle 
or  vital  air,  and  reftore  to  the  atmofphere  falubrity  and 
health. 

.Leaving  vegetables^  which,  by  analyfzs  in  clofe 
veflels  and  in  red-hot  pipes,  it  has  reduced  to  hydro- 
gene^  oxigene,  azote,  and  charcoal,  it  has  made  dif- 
coveries  no  lefs  important  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
ha3  found  that  the  food  of  the  nobler  animals,  which 
immediately  or  remotely  is  prepared  by  vegetables,  is 
generally  aded  upon  by  a  folvent  :  it  has  proved  by 
experiment  that  the  animal  organa/zan  fix  azote  5  can 
decompofe  atmofpheric  air  ;  can  form  lime,  iron,  and 
carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  vegetables,  produce  a  number 
of  faline  fubftances,  which  no  art  could  deted  in  their 
food.  Nor  is  it  here  that  fuch  difcoveries  are  meant 
to  terminate  ;  thefe  feemingly  creative  powers  of  ve¬ 
getation  and  ot  animalization,  with  other  phenomena  in 
theftrudure  and  economy  of  livingbodies,  chemiftryima. 
gines  that  it  will  yet  be  able  to  explain.  We  may  fafely 
venture,  however,  to  predid  thatfomething  more  than  its 
prefent  knowledge  of  the  various  effeds  of  heat  and  of 
mixture  will  in  this  cafe  be  found  neceflary  to  enfure 
fuccefs.  The  late  difeovery  of  elaftic  fluids  and  their 
Angular  properties  afford  the  ftrongeft  reafocs  to  fufped 
that  we  yet  maybe  ignorant  of  many  agents  whichnature 
employs  in  the  fundions  of  bodies.  But  whatever  be  the 
truth,  we  are  almoft  certain  that  thefe  agents  difeovered 
by  the  chemifts  are  not  alone  concerned.  Eledricity, 
magnetifm,  and  what  have  been  called  animal  eledricity 
and  animal  magnetifm,  muft  not  be  excluded  from  ading 
fome  part.  The  growth  of  plants,  it  is  well  known, 
is  confiderably  affe&ed  by  the  eledric  ft  ftateofthe  at- 
mofphere  ;  it  is  fenfibly  promoted  by  a  proper  ufe  of 
the  vegeto-eledrometer,  and  has  been  faid  to  indicate 
a  difference  between  the  negative  and  pofitive  eledri- 
cities,  whether  thefe  be  kinds  or  ftates  of  the  fluid 
Such  too  is  our  prefent  knowledge,  that  eledricity  as 
yet  feems  the  only  caufe  to  which  we  can  aferibe  the 
kemmg  chemical  affinities  of  the  dew  ;  its  conftant 
pradice  m  avoiding  fome  bodies,  its  prediledion  for 
others,  and  particularly  its  attachment  to  the  living 
points  of  plants  and  of  leaves:  n»r  is  this  eledricity 
wholly  unconneded  with  the  animal  kingdom  ;  when 
we  think  of  its  Angular  fondnefs  for  points,  it  occurs 
that  intention  o(  our  hair3  may  probably  have  been 
to  colled  and  diffufe  it.  It  is  plainly  excited  in  crofs 
rubbrng  the  hair  o t  fome  animals,  and  when  we  wear 
Jilk,it  is  frequently  accumulated  upon  the  furface  of  our 
own  bodies. 

The  iron  found  in  plants  and  in  animals  is  certain¬ 
ly  fomewhat  of  a  ftnfe.ng  cireumftance,  and  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  one  reafon  why  magnetifm  Ihould  not  be 
wholly  overlooked. 

As  for  animal  eleftricity,  or  what  has  been  called 
fo,  it  .s  now,  we  believe,  generally  allowed  to  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  fyftem.  It  is  very  perceptible 
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in  all  thofe  nerves  which  are  fubfervient  to  voluntary  Prelimina- 
motions;  nor  is  it  limited  to  thefe  alone.  In  feveral  T  obfer- 
inftances  where  metals  were  applied  to  the  nerves  of  vation»- 

the  heart,  which  nature  has  deftined  to  fpontancous  * - ' 

motions,  they  were  feen  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers 
in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  that  vifeus.  We  here  fpeak 
only  of  the  nerves  ;  but  the  Torpedo,  the  Gymnotus 
cle&ricus,  and  Silurus  ele&ricus,  pafiefs  a  particular 
urudhire  of  organs  for  colle&ing  this  fluid,  for  dif- 
charging  it  at  pleafure,  and  for  giving  a  (hock.  If 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  common  kind  of 
elearical  experiments,  may  atfirft  befurprifed  that  this 
elearic  fluid  in  the  animal  is  not  difeharged  from  the 
nerves  by  water,  or  any  other  metallic  conduaor  that 
is  pure  and  unmixed,  another  faa,  which  is  fully  as 
linking,  though  it  ha3  not  been  hitherto  mentioned  by 
any  obferver  known  to  us,  appears  to  merit  equal  at¬ 
tention  :  Cut  away  the  leg  of  a  frog,  uncover  a  part 
of  the  crural  nerve,  place  the  limb  now  on  a  table  on 
which  an  electrifying  machine  is  working,  you  will 
fee  the  mufcles  ltrongly  convulfed  at  every  ipark  which 
you  draw  from  the  conductor,  hot  remaining  motion- 
lefs  upon  the  difeharge  of  the  Leyden  phial. 

,:rfn,m"!.ell;a:iCeity  animal  magne- And  animal 

*  l  1  ^  ^IS  *a^  “as  been  produd  ive  of  more  wonders  magnetifin* 
in  the  human  frame  than  all  rhe  preceding  agent?  to¬ 
gether.  Under  the  management  of  Mefmer  at  Paris,  * 
and  his  pupil  Doflon,  it  filled  all  who  obferved  its  ef¬ 
fects  with  furprife  and  aftonifhment.  It  feemed  to  un¬ 
hinge  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  affed  the  whole 
animal  economy  ;  it  excited  the  moft  extraordinary 
emotions;  it  ronfed  and  allayed  the  different  paffions; 
it  chaaged  ayerfion  into  love,  and  love  into  averfien  ; 
it  created  pain,  it  healed  wound8,  and  cured  difeafes  as 
if  by  inchantment. 

Thefe  difcoveries  were  made  by  a  quack,  who 
knew  not  the  caufe  by  which  he  produced  fo  Angular 
appearances.  The  celebrated  Franklin,  who  firft  fup- 
pofed  that  the  eledrical  fluid  was  the  thunder,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  demonftra- 
ted  that  this  fpecies  of  magnetifm  was  the  fame  power 
that  had  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  imagina - 

1  his  laft  difeovery,  if  the  blufliing  pride  of  modern 
philofophy  could  but  ftoop  to  improve  an  important 
hint,  though  originally  fuggefted  by  an  empiric,  might 
greatly  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  mind,  and  explain 
ome  things  in  the  animal  economy  which  appear  yet 
to  require  a  folution.  At  any. rate,  it  Efficiently 
proves  that  the  influence  of  mind  is  very  extenfive  in 
the  higher  parts  of  animal  creation.  Many  fads  would 
argue  that  it  increafes  as  we  rife  in  the  fcale  :  but  the 
foie  intention  here  was  to  ffiow,  that  chemical  agents 
are  neither  almighty  nor  everywhere  prefent ;  that  in 
the  internal  organical  economy  of  living  bodies  they 
ad  but  a  part ;  and  that,  like  the  other  agents  in  na¬ 
ture,  they  are  obliged  to  confine  their  operations  with¬ 
in  thofe  limits  which  the  great  Author  of  being  has 
preferibed. 

1  he  aid  which  anatomy  affords  to  phyfiology  is  r.«  - 

now  to  be  confidered.  Phyfiology  in  general  and  the  anatomy °in 

ftudy  phyfiology.. 


carbolic  acid  fnd  with  aiofe,  h^d^f ' V  .0ther  [ubftanceindiflblviRg  carbone ;  k  mixes  with 

eourfc  on  modern  chcmiftry.  me5  “Ww  la  ^utJ0n  fulphur  and  phofphorus.  See  Fourcroy’s  Dif- 
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Jprelimina-  ftudy  of  anatomy  are  fo  clofely  connefted,  that,  as  Hai¬ 
ry  obfer-  jer  imagined,  they  can  hardly  be  feparated  even  in 
,  v  ^  idea.  In  his  opinion,  the  man  who  fhould  attempt  to 
become  a  phyfiologift  without  anatomy,  would  aft  aa 
wifely  as  the  mathematician  who,  without  feeing  the 
wheels  or  the  pinions,  or  without  knowing  the  fize, 
the  proportions,  or  the  materials  of  any  machine,  would 
yet  prefurae  from  mere  calculation  to  determine  its 
powers,  its  properties,  and  ufes.  In  this  companion, 
the  importance  of  anatomy,  we  are  really  perfuaded,  is 
not  reprefented  in  a  light  too  ftrong  ;  nor  does  that 
medium  through  which  it  has  been  viewed  appear  to 
24  have  magnified  beyond  nature. 

Anatomy  a  Whether  art  or  fcience,  anatomy  is  one  of  thofe 
eminent  accomplifhmentsVithont  which  no  one  is  able 
of  human  pr°feclJte  his  ftudies  with  half  that  pleafnre  and  fuc- 
knowlcdge.  cefs  which  he  might  in  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Having  been  always  accuftomed  to  aflign 
it  one  of  the  higheft  and  moft  honourable  places  among 
thofe  branches  of  human  knowledge  which  are  ftyled 
liberal,  we  mull  be  excufed  if  we  dwell  a  little  in  expo* 
H  fing  an  attempt  to  convert  it  to  a  craft. 

The  illibe-  It  is  with  furprife,  and  a  mixture  of  regret,  that  we 
rality  of  fee  a  writer  of  diftinguifhed  merit  wifhing  thus  to  de- 
fome  of  its  gracjc  ;t>  end  peeking  to  confine  it  as  well  as  phyiiolo- 
logy  to  that  profeflion  which  chanced  to  be  his  own. 
The  dignity  of  a  fcience,  which  he  confidered  as  his 
glory  and  his  pride,  fhould  have  certainly  extinguifhed 
in  a  generous  mind  the  Dw  and  difgufting  policy  of 
his  trade.  It  is  indeed  with  reafon  that  lie  thinks  it 
unfortunate,  “  t*  at  thofe  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
education,  are  belt  qualified  to  invefligate  the  intiica- 
cies,  and  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  econo¬ 
my,  are  compelled  to  get  their  living  by  the  praftice 
of  a  proftfiion  which  is  conftant  employment. 99  We 
lament  the  misfortune  as  much^as  he  can  ;  but  we  rea- 
fnn  not  from  it  in  the  fame  way.  Inftead  of  complain¬ 
ing  thnt  idle  profeflion d  nun,”  particularly  “  of  the 
church,  fhould  become  philofophers  and  phyfioligifts  as 
it  were  inftinftiveiy,”  we  are  happy  to  learn  that 
men  of  enlightened  and  cultivated  minds  are  thus  fo 
readily  difpofed  to  afiift  us;  that  nature  cond lifts  them 
as  it  were  b\  inftinft;  and  that  happily  they  enjoy  all 
that  leifure  which  is  deemed  fo  neceffary  for  fuch  an 
undertaking.  The  genius  of  fomc,  and  the  liberal 
education  which  they  all  muff  have  had  opportunities 
of  acquiring,  by  no  means  imprefs  us  with  any  unfa¬ 
vourable  ideas  of  their  aid. 

Our  author  allows  them  to  look  through  micro- 
fcopes  and  examine  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  : 
They  may  too,  he  fays,  view  animalculce,  and  give  us 
a  candid  relation  of  what  they  fee  ;  but  fhould  not 
prefume  to  carry  their  reafon ing  into  a  fcience  of 
which  they  can  know  nothing,  or  hope  to  throw  light 
on  a  fubjeft  which  it  is  impofiible  they  can  underftand. 
But,  to  fpeak  freely,  after  confidering  the  great  phy- 
fiological  difeovery  of  Prieftley  with  refpeft  to  refpi- 
ration ,  the  moft  important  probably,  not  even  except¬ 
ing  that  of  the  fyjlam  of  abforbentsy  that  the  fcience 
has  witneffed  in  the  prefent  age,  we  fee  no  grounds 
for  preferring  fuch  laws  or  fixing  fuch  limits:  and  al¬ 
though  he  may  treat  the  iiluftrious  Reaumur  and  Abbe 
bpalanzani  as  nothing  more  than  makers  of  expeii- 
ments,  and  declare  a  refolution  to  place  no  confidence 
in  thofe  which  are  made  by  gent/msn  and  prtejls  5  he 
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will  not  certainly  deny  that  others  have  as  well  as  he  a  Prelimina- 
juft  right  to  think  for  themfelves.  r?  gbfer- 

Were  fuch  fentiments  to  become  univerfal,  it  is  dif- ,  vatl^ns‘  , 
fi  ult  to  fay  what  would  be  the  eonfequer.ee.  In  this 
country,  the  law  and  the  church  require  from  their 
members  a  formal  certificate,  that,  befides  the  profef- 
ficnal,  they  have  alfo  attended  fome  literary  clafles  at 
the  univerfity.  To  our  medical  claffes  boys  are  ad¬ 
mitted  from  the  fhop  and  from  the  fchool,  and  may 
afterwards  pafs  the  two  colleges  of  furgeons  and  phy- 
iicians,  by  exhibiting  a  little  Ikill  in  their  art,  or  at 
leaft  by  paying  the  ftated  fees.  On  thefe  accounts, 
being  anxious  already  for  the  fate  of  a  profeflion  which 
we  refpeft,  and  confidering  the  degeneracy  to  which  it 
is  expofed,  not  we  hope  the  degeneracy  into  which  it 
is  finking,  we  fhould  be  forry  to  fee  it  deprived  of  that 
refpeftability  which  it  may  derive  f:om  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  men  poflefling  general  literature  and  fcience. 

It  is  very  true,  that  gentlemen  and  priefts  may  not 
he  anatomifts;  and  not  a  few  anatomical  difputes  might 
feem  to  insinuate,  that  perfons  may  be  very  eminent 
anatomifts  without  being  either  gentlemen  or  priefts. 

Still,  however,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  thofe 
chniafters;  and,  were  we  to  judge  from  their  wri tings, 
it  was  certainly  a  thing  of  which  Baco  Newton,  and 
Locke,  never  dreamed, that  the  ftudy  of  the  priett,or  the 
mere  circumftance  of  being  a  gentleman,  was  to  blunt 
their  acutenefs  for  phyfical  refearch,  or  in  after  times 
to  affeft  their  reputation  as  men  of  genius. 

il  When  men  have  begun  to  reafon  correftly  (fays  Dr 
Hunter),  and  to  exercife  their  own  judgment  upon  their 
obfervations,  there  mull  be  an  end  to  delufions.  Ma¬ 
ny  dofirines  of  old  phyficiana  and  of  old  women  will 
meet  with  proper  contempt ;  the  tyranny  of  empty 
pomp  and  myftery  of  phyfic  will  be  driven  out  of  the 
land,  and  forced  to  feek  fhelter  among  lefs  cultivated 
fccieties  of  men.” 

If  the  learned  profefiions  wifh  to  be  refpefted,  let 
them  refpeft  each  other:  for  our  part,  we  efteem  them 
all :  and  whatever  afliftance  either  they  or  others 
may  afford  to  phyhology,  they  may  be  affured  that 
they  will  not  find  us  any  wife  difpofed  to  detr^ft  from 
its  merit.  Divefted  of  prejudice,  we  value  as  highly 
the  difeovery  of  Prieftley,  which  explains  refpiration, 
as  if  it  had  come  from  eftbinus  or  Haller;  aid  with 
as  much  readinefs  acknowledge  obligations  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
doftor  of  phyfic.  See  Anatomy,  p.  667. 

But  while  we  arc  thus  impartial  to  others,  we  would  Their  Ja- 
not  be  unjuft  to  proitflional  anatomids.  Their  learn  -  boyrs  and 
ing,  tbeir  patience,  and  ardour,  have  been  great;  and ^ilcovcnc5:*  ' 
candour  obliges  us  to  after t  their  claim  to  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous  and  important  difeoveries  that  have  yet  been 
made  in  phyfiological  fcience.  The  pains  which  they 
have  taken,  the  prejudices  which  they  have  furmount- 
ed,  and  thofe  feelings  which  they  have  facrificed  in  de« 
feribing  the  parts  of  the  dead  body,  place  their  labours 
beyond  all  praife. 

But  their  difeoveries  have  not  been  confined  to  a 
mere  knowledge  and  defeription  of  parts.  In  the  ft  ill 
fabric,  juft  as  in  a  time-piece  or  a  broken  orrery  with¬ 
out  motion,  the  whole  prefents  a  very  confufed  and 
even  an  nnin:erefting  appearance.  In  this  cafe,  (houli 
the  man  of  refleftion  happen  to  afk,  where  are  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  different  funftions?  all  would  be  filence,  . 

and  '■ 
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nothing  would  be 
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found  to  make  a  reply  to  ftich 


an  inquiry.  The  arterial  fyfleta  is  relaxed  and  empty; 
the  mufcular  fibre  cannot  be  routed  ;  the  heart  has 
ccafed  from  its  wonted  beatings;  and  the  nerve  refufes 
to  convey  fenfations.  On  this  fcene  the  eye  of  the 
anatorniff  could  not  be  expended  to  dwell  long  with 
much  fatisfaftion.  Curiofity  would  induce  him  to  look 
beyond  it,  and  Hudy  thedefign.  He  would  foon  per¬ 
ceive,  thot  to  know  the  ufes  of  the  feveral  parts,  they 
muH  be  feen  alive  an:]  in  a$ion.  But  here  new  difficul¬ 
ties  would  arife,  and  feelings  of  companion  would  ex- 
claim  againft  any  farther  purfuit.  The  natural  ze  d, 
however,  of  inquiry,  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
love  of  fcience  in  a  generous  mind,  are  not  ealily  refilled. 

To  his  lading  praife,  rind  the  lingular  improvement 
of  true  phyfiolojy,  the  anatorriiff  has  examined  the  li- 
vingbod),  and  has  there  oblervcd,  that  ail  motion  pro¬ 
ceed  immedirtely  from  the  mufcular  fibre  ;  that  the 
mufcular  fibre  again  derives  its  power  from  the  nerve, 
which  terminates  in  the  brain  ;  that  fibre,  and  nerv®, 
and  the  whole  fyffem,  are  nourifhed  by  the  blood  which 
eoires  from  the  heart  ;  and  that  the  wafte  of  klotid  is 
fupplied  by  the  lafteals,  which  abforb  nutritious  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  food  as  it  p^fles  along  the  internal  canal. 

He  has  alfo  obferved,  that  tliC  blood,  which  is  in 
continual  motion,  has  a  circular  courfe ;  that  other 
veflels  along  with  the  lafteals  are  employed  to  abforb  ; 

;  nd  by  means  of  iujeftion  has  ffiown  the  route  of  the 
different  fluids  as  clearly  in  the  dead  as  they  could 
have  been  feen  in  the  living  fubjeft. 

When  his  eyes  have  failed  in  tracing  objefts  that 
were  too  minute  for  unaided  fight,  he  has  called  in  the 
help  of  the  microfcope,  and  dif covered  the  red  globules 
of  the  blood,  animaleu’ce  in  the  femen,  and  the  anallo- 
mofesof  the  arteries  and  veins;  and  when  the  microfcope 
could  lead  him  no  farther,  he  ha*  had  recourfe  to  che¬ 
mical  analyfis,  and  unde  difcoveries  equally  important 
in  demotH  rating  the  bodies  which  compofe  the  feveral 
fluids  and  the  folids. 

Befides  thefe  fcrvices  which  the  anntomifl  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  phyficlogy,  the  fcience  is  likewife  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  thofe  various  and  ingenious  methods 
which  he  has  taken  to  diffufe  his  knowledge.  What¬ 
ever  has  occurred  remarkable  cr  rare,  he  has  ftudied  to 
preferve  either  dried  or  in  fluids  that  refill  putrefsftion. 
By  corroding  the  parts  which  he  ha3  injefted  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  acid,  he  has  given  an  idea  of  the  vafcular  fyftem, 
which  is  at  once  inftruftive  and  elegant.  Where  it 
has  been  neceffary  to  deflroy  the  parts  when  inca¬ 
pable  of  preservation,  or  where  the  prefervation  would 
have  been  expeniive,  he  has  not  negiefted  to  reprefeut 
them  in  models  of  wax,  or  to  perpetuate  them  in  ac¬ 
curate  cads  of  lead  or  of  llucco  :  and,  laflly,  that  the 
valuable  fiuits  of  his  labours  might  not  be  confined  in 
his  room  of  preparations  or  to  his  pupils,  he  has  de¬ 
ferred  mofi  of  them  in  drawings,  has  multiplied  his 
drawings  by  correct  engravings;  he  has  even  puUifhcd 
his  numerous  engravings,  and  to  render  them  intelli¬ 
gible,  has  illuftrated  each  with  copious  explanations. 

From  this  account  it  might  be  inppofed  that  the 
anatomift  has  dene  all  that  can  be  rea  forcibly  ex  pec - 
If  we  drew,  however,  fuch  a  conclu- 
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tomift  of;en  ted  from  him. 

too  con¬ 


fined. 


(ion,  we  might  certainly  be  charged  with  precipita¬ 
tion.  His  views  have  hitherto  been  too  confined,  nor 
have  they  been  diiefted  with  till  that  fkill  which  a  ra- 
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tiofrd  and  compreheufive  phyfiology  would  require. Prelim  in  a. 
As  if  chiefly  guided  by  the  rant  ot  the  poet,  that  r> obfef- 
4‘  the  nobleft  fludy  of  mankind  is  man,”  he  has  culti- 
vated  his  art  principally  with  an  eye  to  medicine  and  **** 
forgery  ;  and  while  he  has  diflefted  the  human  body 
with  a  tedious  minntenefs,  he  Ins  fehiom  looked  into 
thofe  of  l  rute3  but  when  he  has  willied  to  illuffrate  a 
theory  or  eftablifh  an  hypothefu. 

As  fome  apology  for  fuch  a  conduft,  there  is  indeed  ObfUciegfn 
hut  Jit  tie  immediate  or  pecuniary  advantage  to  be'hevvayof 
derived  from  comparative  anatomy;  and  tnofa  whoamore1^ 
have  heard  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes  will  readily  per-beral 
reive,  that  few  will  be  difpofed  to  commend  a  fciinee°"  ** iat0Iryf 
which  reflects  not  much  credit  on  their  knowledge,  and 
which  they  are  led  from  fentiments  of  pride  to  treat 
as  either  contemptible  or  ufelefs.  The  decifive  tone 
and  aflfefted  air  of  fuperior  difeernment  being  not 
u ii u fu ally  a  very  tender  part  of  the  charafter,  they 
often  form  that  mark  of  diffinftion  which  is  feldom  " 
religned  but  with  the  utmoH  degree  of  reluftance. 

It  is,  however,  allowed,  that  any  oppofition  from  thefe 
caufes  ought  not  to  frighten  an  afpiring  genius.  His 
nobler  mind  ffiould  look  beyond  pecuniary  profpefts  ; 
and  he  ought  to  have  fortitude  enough  to  defpife  the 
fneers  and  imkvolence  of  pompous  ignorance.  The 
other  difficulties  which  he  has  to  encounter  in  his  own 
ellimation  may  not  be  fo  fmall. 

In  feck: no-  to  enlarge  the  field  of  Inquiry,  he  will  rhe  want 
foon  experience  that  he  wants  a  language,  or  at  leaftofano- 
a  nomenclature  fitted  to  exprefs  the  different  objefts ^nciature,' 
which,  mull  necelfarily  occur  in  his  refeirches.  He 
will  find  too  that  he  want?  thofe  proper  claffifieations 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  are  equally  needfary 
both  to  abridge  and  direft  his  labours. 

The  fir  lb  nomenclature  of  the  anatomift  was  formed 
upon  the  difieCiion  of  brutes  ;  and  moll  of  its  terms,  the  a^ato- 
as  the  rete  mirablle ,  are  now  ufelefs,  or  ten  1  to  mifkad  micat  no. 
thofe  who  employ  them  in  the ir  diffeftions  of  the  hu- menclaturc* 
man  body.  The  few  of  its  parts  which  Hill  are  retain¬ 
ed,  as  the  different  names  and  divisions  of  the  gut,  are 
much  more  applicable  to  the  ufual  appearances  in  cer¬ 
tain  quadrupeds,  than  to  any  thing  which  we  meet  with 
in  man. 

This  firff  nomenclature  declined  with  the  Undies 
whi  h  gave  it  birth,  and  with  the  decline  of  that  fu- 
perflition  which  permitted  no  other  fl tidies  of  the 
kind.  Since  the  days  of  Vcfalins  the  human  body  has 
been  chiefly  differed  ;  and  the  nomenclature  which  has 
thence  arif’en,  and  has  fince  been  aflumuig  the  form  of 
a  language,  if  adapted  at  all,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
that  fubjeft.  Were  we  now  therefore  difpofed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  internal  economy  of  animals  in  general,  we 
ffiould  lee  at  once  that  the  prefent  nomenclature  is  as 
ill  futted  to  comparative  anatomy  as  the  former  nomen¬ 
clature  was  to  the  difieftion  of  the  human  body.  The 
feveral  fafts  which  confirm  this  aiTertion  are  but  too 
numerous.  To  give  one  or  two:  la  a  late  work,  Tbs 
Pbsjiohgy  of  P:jbcs ,  the  celebrated  author  is  obliged 
to  inform  his  reader  in  a  note,  that  when  lie  makes 
ufe  of  the  following  terms,  fuperior,  inferior,  anterior. 


and  posterior,  the  fifh  is  fuppofed  to  be  Handing  ereft. 
m  the  attitude  of  man  :  an J  in  his  ingenious  Content- 
p/athn  on  Nature,  Bonnet,  befides  the  alfurd  pr.  ftice 
of  calling  nerve  by  the  name  of  marrow,  lias  been  j  lea¬ 
fed  to  obferve,  that  in  ceitain  inftfts  the  fpinal  m  r- 

10 


JPrelimina-  row  ifi  not  in  the  fpine,  Nut  in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
ry  oKfer-  J^dy,  running  longitudinally  along  the  breaft. 

.  Applying  occafionaily  this  nomenclature  to  the  fmall 
number  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  which  we  have  dif* 
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Defers  fe&ed,  it  was  much  ftrainej  with  refpeft  to  their  See¬ 
the  jrefent  Jetons.  Even  forced  analogy  coul  1  not  bring  it  to  ex- 
riomeac.a-  pieps  many  dillribut ions  of  the  nerves  and  bloo  !  vefl'els; 

and  when  it  was  employed  in  naming  the  mufcles,  in 
moll  cafes  it  turned  out  to  be  ufrlefs  or  abfnrd. 

We  were  full  led  to  obferve  its  defetls  on  hearing 
of  the  n  a  melt  fs  hones  of  the  pelvis,  Vailed  the  os  ilium, 
the  os  if  A  iu  m,  and  the  os  pubis,  united  behind  by  an 
os  facrum,  which  Is  tipped  with  a  coccyx  or  bone  of  a 
cutkow :  we  thought  it  likewife  fomewhat  remarkable 
to  find  a  goat,  a  boat,  and  a  conch  /hell,  among  the 
external  parts  of  the  car;  and  within  the  tympanum  a 
hammer  and  its  fhaft,  n  ftithy,  a  ftirrtip,  and  a  periwinkle. 
But  thefe  cefe&s  were  mod  ferioufly  felt  in  raifing  the 
different  mufclts  of  a  dog,  and  comparing  them  fi  ve- 
rally  with  Albirms’s  tables.  Thefe  tables  and  mufcles, 
to  our  great  furprife,  did  not  refled  that  mutual  light 
upon  one  another  which  we  expe&ed.  To  obtain  here 
more  accurate  ideas  we  got  the  comparative  myography 
of  Douglas.  At  one  glance  the  etymological  table  of 
tins  work  demonftrated  the  confulion  and  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  nomenclature.  In  his,  as  in  other  books 
of  myography,  the  mufcles  are  explained  by  deferibing 
their  origins,  infertions,  and  ufes:  but  the  table  /hows, 
that  their  names  are  never,  excepting  only  in  a  few 
cafes,  derived  from  any  of  the/e  three  circum fiancee, 
which  in  every  defeription  are  Uniformly  noticed  in  all 
mufcles.  Their  names  on  the  contrary  are  frequently 
taken  from  their  particular  form  and  appearance  in  the 
human  body,  or  from  thofe  circumftances  which  are 
conftantly  varying  in  every  animdi ;  juft  as  if  mufcles 
of  the  fame  origin,  infertion,  and  ufe,  fhould  in  all  ani¬ 
mals  have  a  fimilar  colour,  a  fimilar  mode  of  infertion 
and  origin,  a  fimilar  compofition  and  variety  of  parts, 
a  fimilar  courfe  and  direction  of  fibres,  a  fimilar  figure 
tnd  fhape,  a  fimilar  paffr  ge  through  certain  places,  a 
fimilar  propoition  with  refpedt  to  one  another,  cr 
fhould  be  fermed  of  a  fimilar  fubftance. 

If  we  pafs  to  the  membranes,  as  cxpiefTed  in  this 
nomenclature,  we  ihall  not  difeover  that  their  names 
are  more  philofophieal.  A  periofteum  covers  thebonej, 
a  peiicrsunum  the  fkull ;  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
lined  with  a  pleura,  that  of  the  abdomen  with  a  peri¬ 
toneum;  and  what  is  furely  fomewhat  remarkable,  bones 
which  are  hollow  have  a  pericileum  on  their  infide  ; 
the  membranes  in  the  fkuil  are  by  way  of  diftin&ion 
denominated  mothers  ;  the  one  which  lies  next  to  the 
cranium  is  the  dura  mater  or  hard-hearted  mother, 
while  that  which  immediately  enwraps  the  brain  is  the 
mater  pia  or  the  affectionate  mother. 

Of  all  the  rerms,  however,  that  occur,  the  cavity  of 
the  fkuli  contains  the  mod  extraordinary  collection  : 
we  there  meet  with  aTurkifh  faddle  and  with  the  feet 


of  a  fe-.-horfe,  with  a  ring,  with  a  lyre,  with  a  fickle, 
with  a  bridge,  with  a  writing  pen,  and  a  wine-prefs. 
A  few  of  thefe  names  belong  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain  ltfe If :  where  one  part  is  called  from  its  hard- 
nefs  the  callous  body,  another  from  fome  fancied  ana. 
logy  the  medullary  fubftance,  and  a  third  from  being 
on  the  outfi  ie  is  nimed  the  corticie,  and  from  its  colour 
the  cineritiouf.  Thefe  are  not  all:  there  are  bolides 
footiialks  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ;  the  thighs 
and  arms  and  fore  and  hind  legs  of  a  grand  diviilon, 
t.ie  medulln  oblongata  ;  there  is  alfo  a  vault  and  two 
or  three  pillars,  one  pair  of  fli  tated  bodies,  two  beds, 
and  a  dcuple  of  horns ;  fome  cavities  which,  from  a 
fuppofed  rtfemhlance  to  ftomachs,  are  called  ventricles 
choroid  coats  ;  two  bodies,  named  from  the  olive,  two 
from  a  pyramid,  and  cue  from  a  ritie,  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  once  been  thought  the  refidence 
of  the  foul.  At  fome  difiauce  in  the  cerebellum  we  are 
however  pleafed  to  meet  with  a  name  that  is  fomewhat 
elegant,  the  tree  of  life .  in  this  there  is  a  degree  of 

refinement,  which  mu  ft  ftrike  one  as  it  comes  unex¬ 
pectedly.  The  following  names  are  in  the  loweft  ftyle 
of  obfeenity  :  they  are  wormlike  and  mammillary  pro- 
ccfles,  they  are  nates,  teftes,  an  anus,  and  a  vulva  ; 
which,  in  order  to  fave  the  b-luflies  of  our  leaders,  we 
fhall  leave  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
ceived.  A  lingular  part  is  placed  immediately  under 
a  funnel,  and  is  named  from  its  ufe  the  pituitary  gland; 
it  wr s  meant  originally  to  fecrete  a  phlegm,  but  it 
holds  that  office  now  as  a  fmecure  (b). 

Ridiculous  and  whimfical  as  many  of  thefe  appella¬ 
tions  are,  they  generally  have  fome  alhifion  to  their 
ful  and  are  by  no  means  the  moil  exceptionable  in 
this  nomenclature.  ’I  he  names  of  difeoverers  whidft 
have  been  impofed  upon  various  p?rts,  contain  no  de¬ 
feription  at  ail ;  and  the  only  purpefe  which  they  can 
ferve  is  not  to  promote  the  intereft  of  fcience,  but  to 
immortalize  the  anatomifts.  As  many  of  thefe  have 
not  been  more  than  infenlible  to  fame,  they  or  their 
friends  have  taken  the  freedom  to  introduce  parts  to 
cur  notice,  not  by  telling  113  what  is  their  nature,  but 
by  demon ftrating  who  was  the  firft  that  obferved  them. 
Upon  reading  therefore  the  catalogue  of  names  that 
occur  in  anatomy,  one  would  imagine  that  many  of 
thefe  ingenious  dilfedtors  had  fuppofed  themfdvts  not 
the  difeoverers  but  the  inventors  of  feveral  parts  in  the 
animal  economy.  In  our  vafcular  fyftem  is  the  ring 
of  Willis,  the  vein  of  Galen,  and  the  large  wine-prefij 
of  Herophilus.  We  have  in  our  brain  the  bridge  of 
Varolius  ;  and  in  our  nerves  we  poftefs  the  property  of 
various  difeoverers.  The  holes  of  Vidius,  and  the  ca¬ 
verns  of  Highmore,  aie  in  our  bones;  fome  fmall 
mufcles  in  the  foie  of  our  foot  is  the  ftefhy  mafs  of  Ja¬ 
cobus  Sylvius ;  a  part  of  our  eye.  is  the  membrane  of 
Ruyfch;  rnd  in  thofe  cafes  where  they  are  to  be  found, 
Couper  lays  claim  to  particular  glands  ;  two  canals 
from  our  mouth  to  our  ears  are  the  tubes  of  Eufta- 

chius ; 
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.  (O  That  our  rta’ers  ":a>'  j»dge  whether  or  not  thefe  names  be  fairly  t  ran  dated,  we  fubjoin  the  originals  here 
in  .  note.  In  the  car,  tragus,  fcapha,  concha ,  malleus,  incus,  Jlapes,  cochlea:  in  the  cavity  of  the  /hull,  fell'. 
Turcica,  pedes  hippocampi,  annulus  Willifti,  pfalloules  vel  lyra,  falx  dura  matns,  pons  Varolii,  calamus  feriptoriu: 
torcu/ar  Herophili ,  corpus  callojum ,  fuljluntia  medu/laris ,  fulfanha  corlicalis  vel  cinerea,  pedunculi  cerebri  et  cerelelli 
femora,  brachia,  crura  crMriora  etpaferiora  medulla  oblongata,  fornix,  corpora  friata,  thalami  nervorum  opticerum, 
cornua  nervorum  opticorum,  corpora  ohvaria,  corpora  pyramidalia,  glanduf  pinealis,  arbor  vita-,  tuberriba  mamilla. 
ria9  appendices  vermiformes . 
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Prelim  in  a-  chius  ;  the  du&  of  our  pancreas  Is  the  tight  of  Vir- 
ry  (lifer-  fun^us  .  Poupsrt  has  a  ligament  almoft  in  our  groin  ; 
vatm‘ s’  a  lobe  of  our  liver  belongs  to  Spigelius  ;  and  the  fe¬ 
male  would  certainly  ftare  at  being  told,  that  among 
the  diftinguifiiing  marks  of  her  fex  are  the  tubes  of 
Fallopius,  a  tench’s  mouth,  and  fevcral  veftiges  of  the 
devil's  teeth  *. 

-  r<  m  The  man  who  will  readily  obferve  the  defers  of  this  w».w  4*n- 

moft  apt  10  nomenclature  is  not  he  who  has  learned  it  already,  and  cipital,  bafilar,  facial,  and  occipital  ;  or  from  the  re- 
vvho  no  longer  is  acquiring  hi3  ideas  through  its  im- 
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graphy.  Every  part  would  then  be  confidered  as  ly*  Prelfrmna. 
ing  within  or  as  pointing  to  fix  different  regions,  the  r?_^er* 
light,  the  left,  the  heal,  the  back,  and  their  two  op- 
pofite3.  If  more  particular  deferiptions  were  wanted, 
the  definitive  terms  might  then  be  taken  from  the 
more  immediately  furrounding  parts;  thus  givingan  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  D’  Azyr  borrows  the  defi¬ 
nitive  words  from  the  regions  of  the  cranium,  the  fin- 


thefe  de¬ 
feats. 


perceive 

perftdf  and  confufed  medium  ;  nor  is  it  he  whofe  (In¬ 
dies  are  confined  to  the  human  body,  the  particular 
fubjeft  on  which  it  was  formed  :  He  who  will  fenfibly 
feel  its  inconvenience  is  the  young  anatomift,  who  muft 
receive  his  knowledge  through  its  channel,  commit  its 
vocables  to  his  memory,  and  ufe  them  afterwards  in 
recalling  his  ideas.  Another  who  muft  foon  perceive 
its  failings,  is  he  who  engages  in  comparative  anato¬ 
my,  and  who  is  anxious  to  extend  his  views  beyond 
that  which  the  foolifti  indolence  of  conceited  bombaft 
has  called  the  microcofm.  A  third  will  be  he  who 
has  remarked  the  numerous  fynonymes  which  different 
authors  have  thought  themfelve6  warranted  to  fuhfti- 
tute  in  place  of  the  old  terms  ;  for  thefe  repeated  at* 
tempts  at  amendment  are  a  ftrong  proof  of  that  eftima- 
tion  in  which  it  is  held,by  the  anatomical  writers  in 
general:  And,  laftly,  that  man  cannot  hefitate  long  to 
•pafs  upon  it  a  condemnatory  fentence,  who,  like  Wil¬ 
kins,  Locke,  Condillac,  and  Reid,  is  a  perfon  of  ex- 
tenfive  and  profound  refle&ion,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  intimate  connexion  between  accurate  ex- 
preffions  and  accurate  ideas  ;  who  knows  how  much 
the  improvements  of  language  are  able  to  facilitate  the 
progiefs  of  feience  ;  or  who  has  experienced  the  won¬ 
drous  effe&s  that  have  already  refill  ted  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  labours  of  Linnreus,  and  particularly  from 
the  new  nomenclature  in  chemiftry,  which  can  hardly 
be  too  much  valued  and  admired. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  fugged  a  particular 
plan  for  any  new  anatomical  nomenclature :  the  ftate 
nfcnchture  olir  knowledge  m  '7  in  this  refpeft  be  yet  too  im¬ 
perfect,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  neceffary  to  fee  more  of 
the  animal  economy,  before  we  (hould  venture  on  fuch 
an  undertaking.  We  may  however,  in  general,  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  this  nomenclature,  like  the  languages  of 
nations,  ought  not  to  be  formed  with  any  view  fco  an 
individual,  a  fpecies,  or  genus;  and  after  that  be  care- 
lefsly  extended  by  fanciful  analogies  to  new  ohje&s, 
and  from  thefe  again  be  extended  to  others  ;  thus 
making  metaphor  to  fpring  cut  of  metaphor  without 
end,  until  the  original  figure  be  loft,  and  revived  and  loft 
again,  times  without  number.  It  ought  to  contain  aa 
many  as  poflihle  of  thofe  terms  which,  underftood  in 
their  primary  fenfe,  might  apply  to  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  and  living  bodies,  without  any  metaphorical 
expreflions,  if,  in  describing  the  taftes  and  colours, 
fuch  expreflions  can  be  avoided.  Inftead  of  the  words 
anterior,  pofterior,  inferior,-  and  fuperior,  which  are 
perpetually  (hifting  their  meaning  with  a  change  of  at¬ 
titude,  it  ought  to  have  words  of  one  conftant  invari¬ 
able  import,  exprefling  the  regions  of  the  head  and 
the  back  and  their  two  oppofites.  Thefe  terms,  with 
right  and  left,  would  be  lound  in  anatomy  to  anfwer 
nearly  the  fame  purpofe  that  the  degrees  oflongitnde 
and  latitude,  or  the  points  of  the  compafs,  do  in  gco- 
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gions  in  immediate  contact,  the  cerebral,  palatine,  na- 
fal,  and  fphenoidal. 

If  an  obje&  attainable,  this  nomenclature  too  fhould 
be  derived  from  one  origin,  and  not  like  the  prefent  be 
a  wild  incoherent  Babylonifti  gibberifli  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  'mixtures.  It  ought  to  aim  at  conveying  its 
ideas  with  clearnefs  and  precifion,  and  yet  fully,  con- 
cifely,  and  promptly.  In  point  of  fimplicity  it  ought 
to  lludy  the  eafe  of  the  memory  in  receiving,  retain¬ 
ing,  and  in  recollefting.  To  prevent  a  needlefs  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  terms,  it  ought  to  avoid  puerile  minu¬ 
tiae,  which  ferve  no  end  but  to  render  defeription  te¬ 
dious  and  confufed  ;  it  ought  to  avoid  fuch  trivial 
divifions,  as  thofe  of  the  gut  into  duodenum,  jejunum, 
ileum  ;  ,or  thole  of  the  artery  into  fubclavian,  axil¬ 
lary,  brachial ;  and,  laftly,  it  ought  to  be  formed  on  a 
plan  containing  certain  rules  of  conftrudlion  for  giving 
names  not  only  to  parts  already  difeovered,  but  to 
thofe  parts  which  are  {till  unknown,  or  which  diftin- 
guifli  individual  and  fpecies. 

In  impofing  names,  it  might  perhaps  be  of  fome 
advantage  to  examine  not  only  together,  but  feparate- 
ly,  the  great  conftituent  parts  of  the  fyftem  ;  as  the 
bones,  the  ligaments,  the  cartilages,  the  mufcles,  the 
membranes,  and  the  glands ;  the  nervous,  the  fangui- 
ferous,  and  abforbent  fyftems  ;  and  all  thefe  with  their 
properties  and  ufes  perfpicuoufly  arranged.  How  far 
a  regularity  in  compofition,  and  a  uniform  variety  of 
terminations,  might  be  of  ufe  in  this  nomenclature,  can 
beft  be  conje&ured  from  their  great  importance  in  the 
new  philofophical  hnguage  of  chemiftry. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  a  nomenclature,  to 
encourage  and  afiift  the  comparative  anatomift,  is  ftill 
wanting  5  and  it  alfo  was  remarked,  that  we  yet  are 
unacquainted  with  proper  chflifications  of  animals, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  direct  and  abridge  the  anatomift’s 
labour,  and  to  fatisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  phyfiologift.  ^ 

Our  prefent  phyfiological  arrangements  are,  like  our y he  pre¬ 
nomenclature,  principally  fuiced  to  the  human  body.  Tent  i*hyfi«- 
To  take  our  inftance  from  the  celebrated  Haller,  helogkal  ar' 
begins  his  Outlines  with  the  Ample  fibre,  and  the  cel- ^°^ce0^DtS 
lular  texture,  of  which  he  is  anxious  to  compofe  asfinec}. 
many  of  the  folids  as  he  cam  He  then  proceeds  to 
more  of  the  organs,  deferibing  with  great  erudition 
and  care  their  different  ufes  and  ftru&ure  in  man. 

Thefe  organs,  however,  which  he  defcribes,  and  thofe 
analogous  with  refpeft  to  their  ftru&ure,  arc  confined  ^ 
to  a  part  of  the  animal  creation.  As  different  claflesyvokJndj 
of  the  animal  kingdom  have  with  fimihr  fun&ions  va~of  arrange- 
rieties  of  organs,  and  as  one  function  is  confequently  ment,  *c- 


performed  in  different  ways,  it  is  evident  that  organa  6orc*.1D£  tcJ 


ought  not  to  form  the  general  divifions  in  any  phyfio-tionS|  0rac- 
logical  fvftem  of  arrangement,  becaufe  we  (hould  then  cording  to 
have  a  new  arrangement  for  every  new  fpecies  of  or-t1iesror“ 
gms.  Of  this  truth  Haller  and  others  have  not  been^ans‘ 
ignorant.  They  have  alfo  divided  their  fubjett  into 
t  funflione ; 


! 
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p^rmna.  funfllon*  ;  hut  H ill  they  are  fun&ions  In  thc'mnnner 

lius  performed  br  the  hl1™"  tody.  This  body  has  en- 
Cp— y— — ^  Kro Jcd  To  much  of  phyfiology,  that  we  often  fee  the 
functions  explained  with  fcarcely  any  allufion  to  their 
organs;  as  thefeare  fuppofed  to  be  always  the  fame,  and 
^6  already  known  from  the  ufual  difie&ions. 

Haller’s  Haller’s  phyfiology  is  profeffedly  that  of  the  human 
phyfiology  body.  His  condutf:  here  was  feemingly  the  effed  of 

Iv^oVhe^^  ^eRera^  cu^.cm  ;  lt  c-^  not  srife  from  any  contempt 
human  bo-  comparative  anatomy.  There  have  been  few  who 
iy.  efteemed.it  fo  highly,  who  have  ftudied  it  more,  or 

applied  it  fo  fit il fully.  He  declares  there  are  many 
parts  of  our  bodies  wliofe  fundions  can  never  be  fully 
explained,  unlefs  we  examine  their  ftrudure  in  qua¬ 
drupeds,  in  birds,  in  fifties,  and  even  in  infers  ;  though 
he  therefore  had  diffeded  of  human  fubjeds  to  the 
number  of  350,  yet  the  number  which  he  diffc ded  of 
brutes,  and,  what  is  more,  differed  alive,  wns  much 
greater.  Numerous,  however,  as  were  his  difledUom*, 
they  were  too  confined  for  general  phyfiology.  That 
requires  a  range  more  extenfive  ;  and,  to  fhorten  the 
labour,  different  elaffificaticns  of  animals  from  any  of 
thofe  to  be  nfually  met  with.  This  affertion  hardly 
37  needs  a  proof. 

ZTthfral  rrbere  1S  more  certain,  than  that  were  the 

fogir^l  ar-°"an"tc;rr?ft  to  animals  as  they  occur  in  the  fyfiem 

tangement.  -L,innasiis,  or  any  other  naturalift,  his  toil  would  be 
lmmenfe,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thence  would 
acquire  of  fundions  would  fcarcely  be  found  to  b*ar 
to  it  even  the  fmalleft  proportion.  By  this  obferva- 
tion  we  mean  not  to  objed  to  thofe  ingenious  clafiifi- 
cations  which  Linnaeus  and  others  have  employed  to 
facilitate  the  ftudy  of  zoology.  All  their  claftifications 
'  iriay  be  n^ful  ;  and  many  difplay  that  extent  and 
clearnefs  of  comprehension,  that  diftinguiftiing  acute- 
nefs,  and  that  laudable  ardour  for  the  intereft  of 
fcience,  which  ought  to  render  their  authors  immortal, 
2nd  intitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  future  age3.  Yet 
thefe  fy  ft  erne  are  formed  with  a  view  different  from 
that  which  principally  ought  to  dired  the  phyfiologift. 
They  were  meant  to  contain  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
obje&s  of  zoology  fo  far  as  known  ;  to  exhibit  them 
arranged  in  different  claffes  and  fubordmate  divifions, 
according  to  fuch  obvious  and  diftind  marks  as  might 
ftrike  at  a  glance,  or  appear  on  a  curfory  examination. 
To  him  who  ia  entering  on  the  ftudy  of  zoology,  they 
ftiow  at  once  the  extent  of  his  fubjed ;  they  elevate 
his  mind  by  the  grandeur  of  the  profped ;  and  when 
better  employed  than  in  pleafing  the  fancy  or  in 
xoufing  the  rapturous  feelings  of  a  poet,  they  draw 
his  attention  to  thofe  fignificant  and  marked  figns  in 
which  the  language  of  nature  ia  written.  They  aflift 
his  judgment  in  the  art  of  arrangement,  and  give  to 
his  memory  a  power  of  recolledion  which  it  had 
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not  e  ore.  Fo  tlie  natural  hitlonan  they  perform  a  P**e!,mi  a- 
lervice  equally  import  , rt,  if  not  effential,  to  his  under- r>  ob!c>  va" 

taktng  :  to  him  they  fuppty  the  place  of  chronology;'^ _ . 

and  inftruft  hi3  readers  by  the  chain  of  conneftioii  ' 
which  tney  give  to  his  thought*,  and  bv  that  perfpi- 
cutty  which  they  invariably  bellow  on  his  language. 

thefe  arrangements,  however,  with  all  their  advan-  niffJene. 
tages,  are  not  the  arrangements  which  the  phyfi  logift  be: ween 
would  wifh  the  anatomift  to  obferve  in  his  difledions.  them, 

1  hey  are  certainly  ufeful  ill  Undying  the  manners,  d.f- 
politions,  and  habits  of  different  animals,  and  all  that 
part  of  the  outward  economy  which  indicates  fomething 
of  their  wifdom  and  defign.  But  they  little  illufirate  that 
internal  ftrudure  on  which  this  outward  economy  is 
founued,  or  tend  to  explain  the  more  fecret  funttions 
which,  not  depending  on  the  will  of  the  creature, 
only  difplay  the  power  and  onrai fcience  of  him  who 
ma,'rVt\  ,  confequence  is  esfily  conceived,  from 
confider.ng  the  difference  between  zoology  and  what 
has  been  here  defined  phyfiology.  Zoology  is  chiefly 
led  to  examine  the  animal  kingdom  as  it  ufually  pre- 
fents  ltfcif  to  the  eye,  including  a  great  variety  of  ob- 
je«s  ;  phyfiology  only  that  Jingle  part  off  the  animat 
economy  wmch  is  chiefly  made  known  by  anatomy 
and  chemiftry.  Zoology  has  been  wont  to  divide  its 
kingdom  into  fo  many  claffes- or  orders  of  animals; 
phyfiology  would  naturally  divide  its  economy  into  fo 
many  fun&ions.  Zoology  has  fudivided  its  claffes  Lv 
certain  obvious  and  exterior  marks,  as  the  teeth  and 
the  claws;  phyfiology  would  naturally  fubdivide  its 
fundions  by  the  many  varieties  of  thofe  organs  which 
are  dellined  to  perform  them,  as  the  different  kinds  of 
ungs  and  of  ftomachs.  Zoology  but  curforily  men¬ 
tions  the  funaions  as  forming  a  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
animals  ;  phyfiology  takes  notice  of  animals  only  when 
they  arc  of  ufe  to  illuftrate  its  funaions.  From 
this  companion  it  will  readily  appear,  that  things 
which  are  primary  in  a  zoological  will  often  be  fecon- 
dary  tn  a  phyfiological  fpecies  of  arrangement;  and 
that  things  which  are  primary  in  a  phyfiological  will 
often  be  no  more  than  fecondary  objeas  in  a  zoologi- 
cal.  This  13  very  confpicuoufly  the  cafe  in  one  of  the 
grand  divifions  of  Linnasus  into  mammalia,  where  the 
important  fecretory  organs  of  the  milky  fluid  are  no- 
ticed  only,  like  the  colour  of  hair  or  the  length  of  a  tail 
aa  a  good  outward  mark  of  diftinaion  ;  and  likewife  in 
the  excellent  table  of  D’Aubenton,  where  the  funaion 
of  digeltion  is  not  even  alluded  to  at  all;  although  he 
had  complained  that  there  was  moie  of  art  than  of  na- 
ture  in  the  common  arrangements,  that  claffification 
by  outward  marks  had  confounded  things  of  a  different 
ftruaure,  and  that  the  leffer  divifions  fhould  be  made 
only  by  marks  relating  to  the  fundions. 
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Whence 
materials 
might  be 
colle&ed  for 
a  yhyfiolo- 
jgical  ar¬ 
rangement. 
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ft  as  pjaln  from  this  table,  rand  from  whht  -ewe  have 
mentioned  concerning  Haller,  that  it  would  be  iryu- 
ftice  to  anatomifts  and  naturalifts  to  fay  they  have 
never  paid  any  attention  to  the  phyfiological  modes  of 
arrangements.  It  can  only  be  faid  that  they  have  not 
paid  to  them  all  that  attention  which  they  deferve  ; 
and  that  no  general  phyfiological  fyftem  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  excepting  D'Azyr’s,  has,  fo  far  as  we  know, 
been  yet  attempted. 

How  fuch  an  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  is  er lily 
deferibed,  though  by  no  means  very  eafily  executed. 
It  needs  not  a  proof  that  fun&ions  fhould  form  its 
primary  divifions  ;  that  its  fubdivifions  fhould  be  the 
varieties  of  thefe  fun&ions  ;  that  the  whole  fhould  be 
both  diflinguifhed  and  explained  by  the  kinds  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  thofe  organs,  by  which  they  are  performed  ; 
th?.t  the  deferiptions  <crf  thefe  organs  might  partly  be 
collected  from  the  feveral  works  of  natural  hiflorians 
and  comparative  arcatomifts,  as  from  the  diffedlions  of 
the  French  academy,  from  numerous  fragments  of  the 
Curieux  dc  la  Nature ,  from  the  colledlions  of  Blafius 
and  Vallentini,  from  the  writings  of  Haller,  from  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Hunters  and  Monros,  from 
the  publications  of  Hewfon  and  Cruikftiank,  and  thofe 
who  have  lately  been  making  difeoveries  in  the  fyftem 
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<of  jab-forbenta.  D’A^yr  has  mentioned  a  great  many 
more.  He  -particularly  recommends  Perrault,  Du rV*" 
Verney,  Collins,  and  D'Aubenton,  on  Birdd  and  Qua- ,  y 
drupeds  ;  Charas,  Roefel,  and  Fontana,  on  Reptiles;  '  ’ 

Ray  and  Willoughby,  Artedi,  the  Gouans,and  Brouf- 
fonet,  on  Fifties;  Swammerdam,  Malpighi,  and ‘Reau¬ 
mur,  the  Geoffroys,  Bonnet,  and  Lyonnet,  on  In¬ 
fers ;  and,  laftly,  the  curious  refearches  of  Willis, 

Ellis,  and  Donati ;  of  TremMey,  Baker,  Bafter,  and 
Boadfch;  of  Forfkal,  of  Adanfon,  of  Muller,  Pal¬ 
las,  Spalanzani,  and  Diquemare,  concerning  Worms, 
Zoophytes,  and  Polypes.  Where  any  errors  arc  to 
be  corrected,  or  where  any  deficiencies  are  to  be  fup- 
plied,  it  is  needlefsfor  us  to  obferve  that  rccourfe  muft 
be  had  to  new  -examinations  and  to  new  difle&ions, 
where  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  attend  to  the  foods  of 
animals,  to  their  places  of  abode,  and  their  modes  of 
life,  as  circumftances  leading  to  fome  internal  varieties 
of  ftrudure.  To  the  lift  of  authors  we  might  have 
added  Campfer  on  Fifties ;  and  we  fhould  not  forget  the 
excellent  writings  of  D’Azyr  himfelf,  whofe  table  of 
phyfiological  arrangement  is  a  work  of  merit  that  be- 
fpeaks  refledion,  ingenuity,  and  labour,  and  which 
follows  here,  with  only  a  fmall  variation  in  form. 
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arrange¬ 

ment. 


A  TABLE  of  the  Functions  or  Properties  of  Living  Bodies. 


1.  Digestion. 

2.  Nutrition. 

3.  Circulation. 


4.  Respiration. 

5.  Secretion. 

6.  Ossification. 


7.  Generation. 

8.  Irritability. 

9.  Sensibility. 


Every  body  in  which  one  cr  more  of  thefe  fun&ions  are  obferved  is  to  he  confidered  as  poiteffing  organize, 
tion  and  life. 
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One  or  more  ftomach?,  eafily  diftinguifhable 
from  the  ce  fop hagus  and  inteftinal  canal, 


/  A  ftomach  diftinguifhable  only  by  certain 
expanfions  from  the  oefophagus  and  intefti- 
^  nal  canal, 

An  alimentary  canal,  not  diftinguifhable  into 
cefophagus,  ftomach,  and  inteftines, 

^Neither  ftomach  nor  inteftines. 


f  Man. 

|  Quadrupeds. 

<{  Cetaceous  animals. 

|  Birds. 

LCruflaceous  animals. 

(Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fifties. 
Fifties  properly  fo  called, 
f  Infe&s. 

-J  Worms. 

£  Zoophytes. 

Plants. 


Nutrition. 
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By  veffcls  beginning  from  internal  cavities,  M ^ 


By  vefTelsropening  upon  the  external  farface, 


Man. 

Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous  animals. 

Birds. 

Oviparous  quadrupeds* 
Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fifties. 
Fifties  properly  fo  called. 
Infedls. 

Cruftaceous  animals. 
Worms. 

PJanta. 

4  0j 
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Prelimina¬ 
ry  obferva- 
lions. 
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Circulation.  <J 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

JMan. 
Quadrupeds. 


g  I  auricles, 


^  i  ^ 


With  one  ventricle  divided  into  feveral  cavi¬ 
ties  and  two  auricles. 

With  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle, 


Whofe  heart  is  formed  of  one  longitudinal  i  w 
veffel,  tuberous  and  contra&ile,  in  which  <! 

. . . .  ‘In  lome  cruftaceous  animals  there  is 


|  Cetaceous  animals. 

L  Birds. 

Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fifhes. 

_  Fifhes  properly  fo  called. 

r 

Cruftaceous  animals. 
Infects. 


Prelimina^ 
ry  obferva, 
tion*. 


there  is  a  whitifh  fluid  inftead  of  blood, 


obferved  fomething  refcmbling  a 
heart. 


w  y-  c 

•3  C  In  which  no  heart  has  been  yet  obferved,  but  C r 7  , 

<  only  veffels  filled  with  juices  of  a  nature  <  5.°°P“yte3* 
i?  {_  different  from  that  of  blood,  ( 


)  Plants. 


Respiration.  <j 
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r  rMan, 

By  lungs  free  from  all  adhefion,  and  fpongy,  >  Quadrupeds. 

•n  ,  r  C  Cetaceous  animals. 

By  lungs  free  from  all  adhefion,  veficular,  C  Oviparous  quadrupeds, 
and  mufcular,.  ?  Serpents, 

by.  lungs  adhering  to  the  ribs,  and  provided  f  T5. 

7  with  appendages,  "i  Ihrds. 

•d  mi  .  r  Cartilaginous  fifhes. 

By  gills  of  different  forms,  3  Fifhes  properly  fo  called. 

C  Cruftaceous  animals. 

By  ftigmata  or  holes  in  different  rings,  -f 

,  L  Earth  worms. 

By  an  opening  called  trachea,  or  by  exter-  5 

s.  nal  fringes,  7  A  quatic  worms. 

By  traches.  Plants. 

\  In  which  there  have  been  difeovered  neither 
L  ftigmata  nor  tracheae,  -^rolypes. 
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Secretion,  j  w  ^ 
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Ossification.  tuo' 
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Internal  andoffeous, 

Internal  and  cartilaginous, 
External  and  corneous, 

External  and  cretaceous* 

^External,  and  ligneous* 
Which  have  no  fkeleton. 
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There  are  no  bodies  in  which  feeze* 
tionsare  not  carried  on. 


f  Man. 

I  Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous  animals. 

<[  Birds. 

I  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

^  Fifhes  properly  fo  called- 
Cartilaginous  fifhes. 

] "  Perfe&  infe&s. 
j  Lithophytes.] 

'  Cruftaceous  animals. 

Sheli-fifh. 

Madrepores. 

The  greateft  part  of  Zoophytes. 
Plants. 

r  Infeds  in  their  firfUUtc. 

3  Worms. 

(.Polypes. 


7.  Ge< 


Prelimina¬ 
ry  observa¬ 
tions. 


Generation.  <[ 
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Viviparous, 


o  Gr  Y. 

rMan. 

J  Quadrupeds. 

C  Cetaceous  animals. 

"  Birds. 

Oviparous  quadrupeds* 
Serpents. 

Oviparous,  whether  the  evolution  of  the  eggs  Cartilaginous  fifties. 

takes  place  within  or  without  the  female,  ^  properly  fo  called. 

Infects. 

Cruftaceous  animals. 
Worms. 

Plants. 
r  Worms. 

<  Polypes. 

C.  Plants. 


Which  propagate  by  flips, 
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Prelimina¬ 
ry  obferva* 
tions. 


Irritability. 
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A  body  mufcular  or  contractile. 


Mufcles  covering  the  fkeletorr, 


A  fkeleton  covering  the  mufcles, 

No  mufcular  power  ;  no  fpontaneous  move- 
V  \  ments, 


{Greateft  part  of  infers  in  the  firfc 
ftate  of  their  transformation. 

Worm  8. 

Polypes. 

"Man. 

Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous  animals. 

Birds. 

I  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 

Serpents. 

Cartilaginous  fifties. 

'-Fifties  properly  fo  called, 
i  PerfeCt  infeCts. 

^.Cruftaceous  animals. 


1 


{^Plants 
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Sensibility.  <{  ^ 
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*  fMan. 

I  Quadrupeds. 

I  Cetaceous  animals; 

Nerves  and  brain  eafily  diftinguifhabk  from  j  Birds, 
the  fpinal  marrow,  j  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 

j  Serpents. 

*  Cartilaginous  fifties. 

L  Fifties  properly  fo  called. 

Nerves  and  brain  fcarcely  diflinguifhable  from  5  r^^S*  •  1 

the  fpinal  marrrow,  ^Cruftaceous  animals. 

'-Worms. 

In  which  there  have  not  yet  been  difeovered  f  Zoophytes, 
nerves  or  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow,  Plants. 


The  above  table,  which  has  its  divifions  marked  by 
the  functions,  and  their  kinds  and  varieties  by  the 
kinds  and  varieties  of  thofe  organs  by  which  they 
are  performed,  differs  confiderably  from  a  zoological. 
Borrowing  its  feveral  marks  of  diftinCtion  from  internal 
characters,  it  more  clearly  demonftrates  the  difference 
between  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  than  any 
fyftemnhat  attempts  to  arrange  by  outward  appear* 
4a  ances. 

Difference  No  minerals,  whatever  be  their  forms  or  the  regu- 
mineraf  *a ritY  anc*  beauty  of  their  figures,  were  ever  faid  to 
gctable/and  Poffefs  any  thl*Dg  organs  of  nutrition  ;  and  how- 
animal.*  ever  frequently  fome  may  recover  their  loft  fhapes, 
they  are  never  fuppofed  either  to  produce,  or  affift 
in  producing,  their  own  kind  by  generative  powers. 
And  no  plants,  however  mvich  may  be  faid  of  ani¬ 
mals  that  want  a  nervous  fyftem  and  a  heart,  and  are 


fixed,  without  the  power  of  locomotion,  to  one  place  5 
we  fay  no  plants,  though  fome  may  reprefent  a  few  of 
the  fimpler  effeCls  of  fenfation,  and  others  may  be  free 
to  float  through  the  ocean,  were  ever  faid  todifeover 
any  figns  of  voracity,  to  poffefs  any  thing  refembling 
a  flomach,  to  diflend  their  body  by  fwallowing  their 
food,  to  apply  their  food  to  the  mouths  of  abforbents 
opening  internally  ;  and  when  the  nutritious  juices 
were  extracted,  to  ejeCt  it  in  cumulo .  It  has  been  faid 
that  zoophytes  prefent  fimilar  phenomena.  But  what 
are  zoophytes  ?  One  half  of  their  name  would  imply 
that  they  are  animals,  and  another  half  would  infinuate 
that  they  art?  plants.  D’Aubenton  reafons  with  clearnefs 
on  this  fubjeCt.  True,  fays  he,  the  greateft  part  of 
them  are  branched  like  plants,  and  like  plants  are  com- 
pofed  of  concentric  circles.  Some  have  a  foft  exterior 
Jubilance  which  is  called  bark,  and  a  hard  interior 

which 


t  ons. 
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PrelWba-  which  U  Called  wood  Along  their  branch  os,  and  at 
ty  obferva-  t^cjr  extremities,  they  put  forth  vehicles- which  refemble 
buds  ;  and  when  a  part  falls  from  the  vvnole,  it  is  fur- 
ficient,  like  a  vegetable  flip,  to  produce  a  zoophyte: 
but  do  thefe  appearances  prove  that  they  are  piantc < 
If  ramifications  conftitute  a  plant,  then  many  cry- 
ftailizations  will  be  plants  ;  the  lhooting3  of  froft  on 
our  windows  will  be  plants;  the  filvtr  tree  of  Diana  a 
plant;  our  veins  will  be  plants,  our  arteries  phnts ; 
and  our  very  feet  which  ramify  into  toes,  and  our 
hands  into  fingers,  will  have  fome  title  to  be  called 
plants.  The  truth  is,  ramification  is  not  univetfal  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  although  it  be  general, 
it  is  no  more  peculiar  to  plant?,  than  fwimming  is  to 
fillies  or  flying  to  birds.  If  concentric  circles  con- 
flitnte  a  plant,  fome  bones  of  animals  will  then  be 
phnts,  and  fome  minerals  rauft  alfo  be  plants.  The 
wood  and  the  bark  are  only  two  metaphorical  expref- 
fions,  which  with  equal  propriety  might  have  been 
nfed  of  the  bene  and  periofteum.  But  once  fuppofe 
the  zoophyte  a  plant,  it  was  naturrd  to  carry  on  the 
analogy,  and  certainly  neceftary  to  have  it  provided 
with  wood  and  bark;  though  it  mull  be  allowed  that  a 
corneous  fubftance  is  not  what  we  commonly  mean  by- 
bark,  nor  an  evidently  bard  calcareous  fubftance  what 
we  mean  by  wood.  1  he  fmall  veficles,  except  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  have  no  fimllarity  to  buds  or  fruits  :  they 
are  the  refidences  of  fmall  polypes,  to  whom  the  whole 
ftru&ure  has  been  owing,  by  whom  the  whole  either 
is  now  or  has  been  inhabited,  and  to  whom  it  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe  as  the  fhell  does  to  teftaceous  ani¬ 
mals. 

After  thus  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  boundaries 

vine  bodies  ^etween  the  m,neral»  the  plant,  and  the  animal  (a), 
and  ma.  before  we  begin  to  treat  of  the  fun&ions,  we  muft  alfo 
•bines.  take  notice  of*  another  diftin&ion ;  the  want  of  which 
has  occafioned  much  unneceftaty  trouble,  and  has  given 
life  to  not  a  few  ridiculous  difputes.  This  is  the 
diftin&ion  between  living  bodies  and  fome  ingenious 
contrivances  of  art,  which  are  called  machines.  It 
has  not  been  affertedthat  any  machine  can  either  grow 
or  propagate  its  kind  ;  that  it  can  a'flimilate  the  par- 
tides  of  matter  that  come  in  contact ;  that  it  is  able 
to  repair  the  injuries  which  it  may  fuffer ;  that  it  c an 
accommodate  itfej/  to  circumftances,  can  create  heat 
when  the  cold  is  keen,  or  cold  when  the  heat  becomes 
too  violent :  yet  it  has  been  fuppofed,  from  eftablifhed 
prejudices,  and  from  the  fuccdfive  evolution  of  parts 
in  plants  and  in  animals,  that  there  is  an  analogy  be¬ 
tween  a  machine  and  a  living  body.  The  living  body 
has  been  called  a  machine  ;  and  notwithftandin«r  the 
acknowledged  truth  of  that  observation  fo  often  re¬ 
peated  fince  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  That  the  whole 
is  a  circle,  that  nothing  is  firfl  and  nothing  laft  in  the 
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animal  economy,  we  are  fUH  talking  as  af  living  fVdunfa^ 
bodies  were  nought  but  machines;  we  are  ffill  re£  *7 
fouing  as  if  their  parts  had  ex ifted  in  fucceffion,  had  tion8‘  . 
aded  in  fuccdSon,  were  combined  in  fucceffion  ;  we  ’ 
are  ft  ill  feeking  for  what  is  prior  and  what  is  pofterior, 
for  what  is  derived  and  what  is  original  in  point  of 
ftructure,  as  if  we  were  examining  a  work  of  art ;  we 
fpeak  gravely  of  the  vifeera,  of  the  thorax  deriving  a 
coat  from  the  membranous  pleura,  the  abdominal  vif¬ 
eera  from  the  peritoneum,  and  the  branches  of  nerves 
deriving  a  pair  from  the  dura  and  pia  mater  of  the 
head  ;  we  argue  with  people  who  maintain  that 
fafeiae  are  nervous  expanfions,  and  the  mufcles  them- 
felves  but  nervous  produ&ions :  and  although  we  be  44 
hardly  able  to  conceive  how  the  brain  could  be  nou-  The  vital 
rifhed  without  blood  thrown  from  the  heart,  or  the01*^5 
heart  move  without  the  afiiftanee  of  nerves  from  the 
brain,  we  are  ftill  deputing  about  which  was  prior  and  point  of  ex- 
which  was  pofterior  in  point  of  exiftence ;  a  difpute  iftcncc. 
that  will  probably  terminate  as  fcon  as  that  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  whether  the  firfl  eggs  were  from  birds,  or  the 
firft  birds  were  hatched  out  of  eggs. 

Thefe  dark  and  infcrutable  myfteries  of  nature  we  Fun  a  ion* 
prefume  not  to  explain:  they  point  out  almoft  the  form  a  ck 
creative  hand,  an  1  bring  U3  almoft  into  the  immediate^* 
prefence  of  that  Being  by  whom  we  live,  move,  and 
exift  ;  and  before  whom  the  truly  feeling  and  elevated 
mind  1*3  lefs  difpofed  to  examine  than  adore.  We  arc 
only  to  obferve,  that  from  this  Coeval  formation  of 
parts  which  the  microfeopie  part  of  anatomy  has  of¬ 
ten  diftinguiihed  from  their  evolutions,  and  from  this 
mutual  dependance  of  organs  one  on  another,  we  are 
left  at  freedom  to  begin  at  any  part  of  the  circle,  and 
treat  of  the  general  properties  and  fundion3  of  living 
bodies. 

We  now  venture  on  a  rude  fketch  of  the  order  and 
manner  in  which  thefe  properties  may  be  explained, 
and  in  which  the  fa&s  in  general  phyfiology  may  be 
afterwards  arranged.  Another  opportunity  may  pro¬ 
duce  fomething  more  full  and  correct.  In  the  prefent 
fketch,  many  impeded ions  will  no  doubt  be  found ; 
we  already  are  able  to  forefee  many  from  our  own 
inability  to  treat  the  fubje&  according  to  its  merit. 

And  perhaps  the  reader,  who  is  polfefied  of  temper 
and  candour,  will  impute  fome  to  the  newnefs  of  the 
plan,  and  the  prefent  infant  ftate  of  the  fcience. 

Without  blaming  the  arrangement  of  d’Azyr, 
whofe  genius  and  labours  we  fhall  always  refped,  we 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  following,  from  thofc 
reafons  with  which  the  reader  13  now  to  be  acquaint- 

Attending  minutely  to  a  living  body,  which  alrea- 
dy  has  efcaped  from  the  feed,  the  egg,  or  membranes 
of  the  parent,  which  is  wholly  difengaged  from  the 

placenta* 


(a)  It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  carelefs  we  are  in  annexing  precifc  ideas  to  our  words.  Bonnet  fuppofes 
that  m  fome  world  more  perfect  than  ours,  the  rocks  may  be  organized,  plants  may  feel,  brutes  may  reafon,  and 
men  may  be  angels.  In  this  paffage  the  form  was  all  that  feems  to  have  entered  into  bis  idea  of  the  man  and 
the  brute ;  and  fo  new  was  his  notion  of  a  perffca  world,  that  one  who  believed  in  the  metempfychofis,  would 
na  ura  y  imagine  that  he  here  had  been  fancying  a  ftate  for  the  damned,  where  angry  Heaven  was  to  fetter 
m  t  6  ?rm  ,  a  Inan>  a  man  in  that  of  a  brute,  a  brute  in  that  of  a  vegetable,  and  a  vegetable  in 

,L  fl^UnC  r°ck-  muc.h  to  be  Pitied  would  the  creatures  be  that  reafoned  and  felt,  and  were  at 

tne  lame  time  more  incapable  of  moving  than  an  oyfter  or  a  limpet  1  4 
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the  fyftem,  and  by  which  it  is  prepared  in  particular  RHpira- 
organs,  that  in  fome  refpeft  fucceed  the  placenta  in  t*on*  , 
the  general  economy.  For  as  any  interruption  of  the  4 
ufual  intercourfe  between  the  placenta  and  fcetus  inRefpiratioa 
ovo  proves  foon  fatal,  fo  when  that  communication  n a*  defined, 
turally  ccafes,  and  the  new  one  fucceeds  between  the 
lungs  and  external  air,  it  is  likewife  found,  that  any 
preternatural  interruption  of  this  laft  is  in  all  living 
bodies  prefently  attended  with  various  fymptoms  of 
increafing  languor,  and  in  many  with  an  airaoll  inftan- 
taneous  death. 

So  eflential  is  refpiration  to  the  fyftem,  that  fnails,  [ts 
chameleons,  and  fome  other  animals,  can  live  for  years  tan ce  to  IF* 1 
upon  air  alone.  We  have  feen  3  chameleon  that  lived  ving bodies 
and  was  vigorous  for  twenty  two  months  without  any 
food,  and  which  might  have  continued  to  live  much 
longer  but  for  an  unfortunate  bruife  by  a  fall. 

Other  phenomena  equally  demonftrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  air  to  the  living  body.  The  frog  leaps  away 
wanting  its  heart ;  it  furvivee  the  lofs  of  the  greateft 
part  of  its  fpinal  marrow.  Without  its  head,  it  lives 
for  fome  days,  and  its  heart  continues  to  circulate  its 
blood  (c).  Spslanzani  took  one  from  the  back  of  a 
female,  cut  off  his  head,  and  after  performing  this 
whimfical  experiment,  faw  the  gallant  return  to  his 
miftrefs,  gralp  her  in  his  arms,  and  hnifii  the  t?lk 
which  he  had  begun  :  And  Borelli  found,  that  celg 
and  ferpents,  though  their  bodies  be  opened,  and 
the  whole  of  their  vifeera  be  taken  out,  are  able  to- 
move  for  a  day  after  ;  and  yet  notwithftanding,  in 
all  thefe  animals,  the  life  is  obferved  to  be  fudden- 
ly  extinguished  when  the  all-vivifying  air  is  exclud¬ 
ed.  Even  the  fmaileft  infedi  has  died,  and  the  plant 
loft  its  vegetative  power,  when  retained  for  any 
while  in  a  vacuum.  The  fifh  itfelf,  when  placed 
under  the  exhaufted  receiver,  has  ftarted  anxioufly  to 
the  futface  of  the  water  in  queft  of  frefti  air;  and  find¬ 
ing  none,  has  funk  to  the  bottom  and  expired  in  con- 
vulfions. 

If 


(b)  To  give  a  general  view  of  the  manner  in  which  living  bodies  are  nouri/hed  and  fupported  in  the  ege  and 
uterus,  and  before  they  begin  to  depend  entirely  on  their  own  organs,  we  have  fubjoitied  a  plate  (fee  Plate 
CCCXCI.),  representing  embryos  of  various  kinds.  The  three  firft  figures  are  from  Swammerdam  :  the  firft 
is  the  membiane  containing  the  infedf,  the  fecond  the  membrane  after  the  efcape  of  the  infeft,  the  third  is  the 
infed  itfelf,  fed  by  abforbents,  opening  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  figures,  are  from  Grew  :  the  fourth  is  a  bean,  fpreadtng  its  feminai  roots  into 
the  lobes.  In  the  fifth  an  i  lixth  the  lobes  of  the  feed  are  feen  converted  into  feminal  leaves. 

The  fe ven tli  to  the  twelfth  reprefent  the  transformtions  of  the  chick  in  ovo:  the  firft  of  thefe  figures  is  from 
Aquapendens  ;  the  reft  are  from  Blafnis,  who  got  them  from  Malpighi. 

Ihe  remain  mg  figures  are  all  from  Aquapendens :  the  two  la  ft  reprefent  a  fifti  that  is  fometimes  oviparous 
and  fometimes  viviparous.  r 

Plants  and  animals  are  here  obferved  fpieading  their  roots  in  a  fimihr  mauner.  The  proper  proportions  art 
overlooked,  not  being  neceffary  to  convey  the  idea  which  is  here  intended. 

(c)  0  I  wo  days  (fays  Dr  Monro)  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  frog  at  its  joining  with  the  firft  vertebra* 

I  found  it  fitting  with  its  legs  drawn  up  in  their  ufual  pofturc  ;  and  when  its  toes  were  hurt,  it  jumped  wirh 
very  confideralle  force.  Its  heart  likewife  continued  to  beat  about  forty  times  in  a  minute,  and  fo  ftrongly 
aa  to  empty  itfelf  and  circulate  the  blood.  6  J 

“  In  feveral  froge,  after  cutting  off  the  hack  part  of  the  fix  undermofl  true  vertebra,  I  took  out  all  that 
part  of  the  fpinal  marrow  with  the  cauda  equina  which  they  cover.  The  lower  extremities  were  tendered  in- 
fenfible  to  common  injuries,  and  lay  motionlefs:  yet  the  frogs  lived  feveral  months  thereafter,  and  the  wound* 
ed  parts  of  them  backs  cicatrifcd,  and  the  bones  of  their  legs  which  I  fra&ured  were  reunited,  the  blood  cir¬ 
culating  freely  in  their  veffels.”  Experiments  on  the  Nervous  Syjlm}  rnade  chiefly  with  the  view  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  effe&s  of  animal  de&ricity. 


P  H  Y  S  I 

PreHm'ru  placenta,  and  depends  for  the  future  on  the  operations 
ry  obfcrva  Qf  its  *>wn  organs  (b),  we  may  obferve,  that  in  or- 
^ons'  der  to  live,  it  mud  be  allowed  the  free  ufe  of  air,  as 
46  applied  by  the  organs  of — Refpiration . 

The  ar-  That,  in  order  to  grow,  it  muft  have  likewife  a  fup- 
v\j  of  food,  which  is  a  fubftance  fomehow  adapted  to 
in  thU  af.ne*t8  conftitution  ;  and  which,  on  being  received  into  the 
tide.  fyftem,  is 

Prepared  by — Digefion* 

Taken  up  by — Abforption , 

Diftributed  by — Circulation , 

A  film  dated  by  —  Nutrition , 

And  the  whole  carried  on  by  means  of — Secretion. 
We  next  may  obferve,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
free  exercife  of  thefe  fun&ions,  it  muft  be  fecured  from 
the  more  common  and  external  injuries  of  its  fituation ; 
and  that  this  is  done  by  certain  integuments  originally 
produced,  and  when  it  is  neceJiry,  afterwards  renew¬ 
ed  by  that  function  ;  which,  till  we  receive  a  new  nu- 
xnenclature,  we  ftull  venture  to  call  by  what  may  be 
rather  an  uncouth  word — Integumaticn , 

We  again  may  perceive,  that  thefe  functions  are  all 
dependant  on  a  general  principle — Irritability  : 

By  which  the  fyftem  is  rendered  by  ftimulants  fuf- 
ceptible  of — Motion  ; 

Accommodates  itfelf  to  different  circnmft  mces  by 
means  of —  Halit  ; 

.Alters  its  fhipe  by  fuccefiive  —  Transformation  ; 
Produces  the  fpecies  by—  Generation  ; 

And  when  the  bufinefs  of  life  is  finiftied,  is,  after 
many  a  languid  affe&ion  from  the  influence  of—  Sleep , 
At  laft  fubje&ed  to  the  general  fate  of  all  living  bo¬ 
dies —  Death . 

Thefe  we  imagine  are  the  general  properties  of  li¬ 
ving  bodies;  and  fuch  is  the  order  in  which  v/c  are  now 
to  take  a  fhort  and  curfory  view  of  them. 

Sect.  I.  Refpiration 

Js  that  fun&ton  by  which  air  is  brought  into 
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If  dbje&'ons  (houli  be  made  to  thefe  trials  perform¬ 
ed  in  a  vacuum,  if  it  fiiouli  be  fail  that  under  the  re¬ 
ceiver  the  Snivelled  fruir  fvvells  and  turns  plump,  that 
the  body  of  the  frog  is  ftrangely  inflated,  that  its  tur¬ 
gid  eyes  grow  prominent  in  its  head,  and  that  thin  phi¬ 
als  corked  full  of  air  are  broke  by  its  expan  fion  ;  A  ill 
there  are  fa&s  which  do  not  admit  of  the  like  equivo¬ 
cal  interpretation.  All  living  bodies  will  die  in  the  air 
which  they  have  refpired  ;  and  when  ice  covers  the 


whole  of  the  water,  many  of  the  fifties  are  known  to 
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periih  ;  cr  if  an  opening  be  made  in  the  ice,  to  haften 
to  the  air,  and  rather  than  retire,  quietly  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  caught. 

To  this  general  dependance  of  life  upon  refpiiation, 
there  occur  but  few  things  like  an  exception  ;  thefe 
are  fome  ferpents  and  worms  and  cruftaceous  animals 
found  alive  in  the  hearts  of  ftones,  fome  infedh  that 
were  found  in  wood,  and  a  number  cf  toads  which  in 
different  places  have  Been  taken  from  the  hearts  of  trees 
and  of  rocks,  where  they  left  an  imprefiion,  and  where 
they  were  fuppofed.  in  fome  cafes  to  have  lived  for  cen¬ 
turies  without  air.  Thefe  fa&s,  real  or  pretended, 
have  been  the  caufe  of  much  (peculation.  Some  phi- 
lofophers,  who  imagine  that  naLure  is  always  obliged 
to  acl  agreeably  to  thofe  ideas  which  they  have  alrea¬ 
dy  formed  of  her  ltws,  are,  notwithftanding  the  high 
authorities  by  which  fome  of  thefe  fa&s  are  attefted,dif 
pofed  to  doubt  them.  General  analogy,  which  regularly 
oppofes  Angular  phenomena,  is  upon  their  fide  ;  and 
without  her  concurrence,  they  will  grant  exiflence  to 
no  living  body  that  will  not  fubm.it  to  the  old  eftabiifh- 
cd  modes  of  refpirntion.  Others  again,  who  would  not 


^ofedtn,l>Prefume  t0  di£fate  for  »«“«•  wh°  have  long  experi- 
it  ones,  &c.  ence(^  fhe  is  not  forward  to  obtrude  her  fecrets, 


and  who  can  believe  that  fhe  may  have  ftill  fome  to 
communicate,  confider  thefe  fads  as  fomething  new 
which  fhe  means  to  impart;  and  as  one  of  the  inftances 
where  fhe  feems  to  deviate  from  general  analogy  in  ad¬ 
hering  to  her  grand  accommodating  principle  by  which 
Hie  fits  every  living  body  for  a  certain  range  of  varying 
circum  fiances. 

.  Thefe  Iaft,  receiving  the  fads  as  fuffic’ently  authen- 
51  ticated,  have  fludied  only  how  to  account  for  them. 
Opinions  on  When  (tones  therefore  were  thought  coeval  with  the 
«his  fubjed.  world  itfelf,  they  fuppofed  their  toads  to  have  fprung 
from  the  ova  that  were  fcattered  through  the  earth  at 
its  firft  formation  ;  they  did  not  recoiled,  that  if  the 
earth  raufl  have  exifted  before  thefe  ova  could  have 
been  Town,  and  that  if  the  ftones  were  coeval  with  the 
earth,  the  ova  could  not  have  entered  their  fubflance. 
When  they  afterwards  learned  that  the  confoliaation 
of  (tones  is  an  operation  ftill  carried  on  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  they  acknowledged  their  ova  to  be  lefs  an¬ 
cient,  but  did  not  perceive  that  all  thefe  ova  involved 
fuppofitions  that  cannot  be  admitted  by  found  reafon. 
For  how  was  an  ovum  to  grow  without  air  and  with¬ 
out  food  ?  and  how  particularly  was  it  to  grow  with 
fuch  a  force  as  to  make  an  imprefiion  in  a  folid  rock  ? 
This  would  imply  a  power  of  expanfion  fcarcely  to  be 
equalled  by  gun-powder,  and  which  we  ought  not  to 
be  rafh  in  scribing  to  the  nutritive  effeds  of  abftinence 
and  nothing.  Were  it  not  for  the  toad,  the  expan¬ 
fion  itfelf  might  have  found  a  folution  in  a  theory  of  the 
Earth,  which  has  call  all  its  (tones  in  a  foundery  under 


the  water,  where  the  moidtfre  might  hav?  rendered  Rvfyir». 
them  apt  to  be  formed  with  numerous  cavities,  tioii. 

Perhaps  the  way  to  remove  thefe  difficulties  con- - sr~m 

ceining  the  toad,  would  be  to  afeertain  its  mode  of 


thence  in  the  heart  of  the  (tone.  Sufpedmg  that 


the  air  communicated  fomehow  with  the  lolitary  cell, 
we  procured  a  toad  that  was  crawling  out  from  its  den 
in  the  evening.  It  was  put  into  a  glafs  juft  large 
enough  to  hold  it  with  eafe.  The  mouth  of  the  glafs 
was  filled  with  cork  fufftciendy  clofe  to  retain  water ; 
the  glafs  was  then  laid  on  its  fide,  and  the  animal  re- 
fpited  for  feveral  days  without  difeovering  figns  of  un- 
eafinefs  ;  but  fuppofing  that  air  might  ftill  be  admit¬ 
ted,  the  cork  received  a  covering  of  wax,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  died  ten  hours  after. 

Fiom  this  experiment,  and  the  fate  of  toads  when 
put  under  an  exhauftei  receiver,  from  an  air  pillage  in 
the.  ci  lift  of  chryfali  is,  from  the  porous  texture  of  the 
wdme  fpetk,  or  the  opening  which  the  fnail  leaves  in 
the  membrane  tht  is  fpread  over  the  mouth  of  its 
find!,  we  were  led  to  think  on  d'Aubenton’-s  remark, 
that  the  inelofed  toads  might  have  breathed,  and  that 
the  wood  has  been  always  cleft,  and  the  (tone  broken,  ' 
before  it  was  fhown  how  the  external  air  was  ex- 
OUCed  j\  „  f  Ency  elope* 

On  farther  refle&ion,  our  own  experiment  aopeared  d/e  Metho m 
i n con clu five ;  and  d’Aubenton’s  remark, after  clofe 
amination,  feemed  not  entitled  to  much  attention.  Hep.  6iol 
w-ould  have  it  fuppofed  that  a  toad  is  lurking  in  every 
block  of  ftone  and  of  wood  ;  and  on  this  fuppofition 
w^ould  have  &n  inquiry  to  be  regularly  made,  whether 
or  not  there  be  any  communication  between  this  fup¬ 
pofed  animal  and  air;  becaufe,  when  the  ftone  or  wood 
i®  fragments,  the  attempt  to  difprove  fuch  commu¬ 
nication  is  in  his  opinion  impoffible. 

.  But  are  we  certain  that  the  admifiion  of  external 
air  would  remove  the  difficulty  ?  We  are  not  fo  pofi- 
tive  now  as  we  were  upon  this  fubjeft.  In  the  fum- 
mer  months,  we  recoiled  to  have  drowned  frogs  which 
were  living  in  the  fields,  by  keeping  them  fome  hours 
underwater:  but  if  we  allowed  them  to  rife  to  the 
furface,  and,  refpire  at  pleafure,  they  became  at  lad 
fo  accuftomed  to  that  element,  that  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  not  much  above  that  of  fpring- water,  they 
lay  in  the  bottom  not  only  for  days  but  for  weeks 
together. 

In  the  winter  feafon,  it  is  well  known  that  frogs 
are  fometimes  difeovered  in  clufters  below  (tones  and 
under  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fprings  ;  and 
often  feen  in  the  bottom  of  ponds,  marfties,  and  ditch¬ 
es,  where,  water  is  colle&ed,  and  the  whole  furface 
covered  with  ice.  In  this  fuuation,  we  have  frequent¬ 
ly  examined  their  Tides  and  their  noftrils,  and  can  ven¬ 
ture  to  aflert,  that  they  did  not  refpire  in  the  fame 
manner  that  they  did  when  on  land  :  for  the  moment 
that  this  animal  is  put  under  water,  the  palpitating 
motions  of  its  (ides  and  its  noftrils  are  obferved  to 
ceafe  ;  and  Chaptal  has  feen  them  fufpending  refpira- 
tion  as  it  were  at  pleafure  even  when  in  air  J. 

While  they  move,  however,  and  exhibit  indications 
of  a6live  life,  we  would  not  fay  that  air  is  excluded. 

In  the  roots  of  plants,  in  aquatic  worms,  in  polypes, 
and  in  the  placenta  itfelf,  the  fame  organs  feem  to  per¬ 
form  the  double  office  of  lungs  and  abforbents.  When 
3  tinder 
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tinder  water,  what  are  the  fun&ions  of  thefe  organs  in 
frogs  and  in  toads  ?  It  is  not  difputed  that  in  moift 
places  they  can  live  longeft;  without  food  ;  and  fome 
phenomena  which  have  been  obferved  relating  to  this 
fubjeft  appeared  to  us  not  unworthy  of  attention.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fummer  1793,  while  we  were 
making  a  few  experiments  on  the  nervous  influence 
with  fome  metals,  a  frog  was  taken  out  of  the  water 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  and  put  into  a  deep  and 
wide-mouthed  glafs  till  next  morning  :  but  next  morn¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  water  was  found  in  the  glafs,  the 
animal  was  dead,  its  mouth  full  of  foam,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  body  covered  with  froth.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn  a  boy  came  with  a  couple  of  toads 
wrapt  up  in  tow.  Till  we  had  leifure  to  make  our  ex¬ 
periments,  they  were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were 
for  three  days  in  the  corner  of  a  room.  When  taken 
out,  their  colour  was  pale,  their  bodies  much  fwelled, 
and  a  quantity  of  water  colle&ed  between  the  flein  and 
the  mufcles.  When  held  in  the  hand  with  their  head 
upwards,  the  water  was  evacuated  downwards  by  the 
anus.  It  was  one  of  thefe  toads  that  afterwards  died 
when  comined  ih  the  glafs  without  air.  Its  body  was 
put  into  a  folution  of  madder  for  two  days  ;  and  when 
the  fkin  and  mufcles  were  removed,  tlie  bones,  which 
are  Hill  preferVed,  were  found  red.  A  live  frog  in  the 
fame  folution,  though  allowed  to  breathe,  expired  in 
a  few  hours.  In  three  days  its  bones  became  of  the 
red  colour,  but  not  fo  deep  as  that  of  the  toad’s.  An¬ 
other  frog  died  in  the  folution  ;  but  the  bones,  from 
age  or  fome  other  caufe,  did  not  receive  the  colour  of 
the  madder.  In  all  cafes  the  fkins  were  found  red. 

As  we  know  not  how  far  the  great  accommodating 
principle  of  nature  may  be  extended,  perhaps  the  ab- 
farbents  opening  externally  may  in  thefe  animals  fame- 
times  fupply  the  place  of  the  lungs,  as  the  lungs  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  the  gills  which  they  ufed  when  tad¬ 
poles,  and  as  the  gills  had  formerly  fupplied  the  place 
of  a  placenta,  or  the  primary  abforbents,  through 
which  they  derived  their  nourishment  in  ovo. 

Thole  ftones  which  inclofe  animals  are  known  to 
be  fuch  as  have  gradually  affufned  the  folid  form,  and 
thofe  animals  which  have  been  inclofed  are  known  to 
be  fuch  as  in  other  cafes  have  been  fubje&ed  to  the  tor¬ 
pid  flate  :  But  this  ftate  has  not  been  examined  with 
•all  the  attention  which  it  deferves.  From  this  ftate, 
Bonnaterre  fays,  in  hrs  introduction  to  Ereptology  *, 
that  it  is  impofiible  to  roufe  the  animal  by  the  loudeft 
noife,  the  rudeft  (hock,  or  the  deepeft  wound  ;  the 
internal  motion  is  juft  fufficient  to  preferve  the  fyftem 
from  that  decompofition  to  which  animal  fubftanccs  are 
expofed.  It  retains  only  the  form  of  what  it  was.  It 
appears  neither  to  live  nor  to  grow  ;  and  the  whole 
mafs,  if  what  is  expofed  to  the  air  be  excepted,  is  not 
fenfibly  altered  while  the  torpor  continues.  All  the 
fenfes  are  fhut  up ;  all  their  fun&iohs  are  entirely  fuf- 
pended  :  digeftion  is  no  longer  in  the  ftomach  ;  all  re- 
fpiration  has  apparently  ceafed;  and  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  or  not  this  function  be  in  fame  cafes  at  all  retained. 
When  the  genial  warmth,  however,  returns,  in  frx,  in 
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eight,  or  in  ten  months,  according  to  that  variety  of  cli-  Refpira  ~ 
mates  between  the  frigid  poles  and  the  tropics,  the  animal  tlon‘ 

revives.  But  the  queftion  is,  if  the  firft  circumftances  v 
in  which  the  animal  became  torpid  had  been  artificially 
or  naturally  continued,  how  long  in  this  way  might 
the  different  fun&tons  of  life  have  been  fufpended;  and 
how  far  are  we  warranted  by  the  analogy  of  feeds  and  of 
eggs  to  lengthen  this  period  of  their  cxiftence,  with¬ 
out  fuppofing  a  decompofition  or  deftrudion  of  or- 
gans  ?  ...  JS 

Experiments  muft  tell  what  are  the  limits  which  na-Eggs  and 
ture  baa  here  preferibed  to  herfelf.  New  eggs,  when£cec*s  Pre~ 
covered  with  varnifh,  or  placed  under  the  exhausted  re-^^e*  air^if 
ceiver,  arc  fecured  againft  the  attacks  of  corruption. excluded, 
Bomare,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  mentioned  three, 
which,  prote&ed  from  air,  were  found  frefti  in  the 
Wall  of  a  church  after  a  period  of  300  years  (d). — 

And  if  it  be  true  that  a  fnake  found  in  a  block  of 
marble  died  as  foon  as  expofed  to  the  air,  or  if  the 
parts  in  contadt  with  air  be  the  only  ones  which  in 
torpid  animals  appear  to  be  changed,  it  would  feem 
probable  that  a  total  exclufion  of  this  varying  and  ac¬ 
tive  element  would  tend  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
torpid  animals,  in  certain  inftances,  than  a  free  admif- 
fion,  which,  in  thofe  cafes  where  all  vital  functions 
have  ceafed,  is  regularly  found  a  principal  agent  in 
their  diffolution.  •  ^ 

M.  Heriflant  of  the  French  Academy  was  the  firft  Heriffant'f 
philofapher  who,  by  means  of  experiment,  thought  ofexPen“ 
interrogating  nature  herfelf  upon  this  fubjedh  On  tbe?*^LCjhe 
2ift  of  February  1771,  he  with  great  accuracy  ftiuttoad. 
up  three  toads  from  the  air,  two  of  which  were  taken 
out  alive  on  the  8  th  of  April  1774.  D’Aubenton  faysf ,  \Evcyd. 
after  a  period  of  18  months  5  but  in  this  inftance  we  Method. 
depend  more  on  the  friend  J  of  Fontana,  who  has  men- Hi/} 
tioned  the  dates.  The  two  toads  were  again  inclofed,  q™'*’ 
and  Heriflant  died  before  there  was  a  fecond  infpec- j/;/#,  ^ 
tion.  D’Aubenton  fays,  that  when  taken  out  their  Merveilles 
bodies  were  hard  and  fhrivelled,  and  their  whole  moif-^  { [a  ^ at * 
ture  totally  abfarbed.  A  fourth  toad  that  had  been 
inclofed  was  heard  to  croak  whenever  the  box  in  which  Renfennes, 
it  was  confined  happened  to  be  fliaken.  Since  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  praftice  is  common  of  confining  fnails  in  a 
fealed  phial,  where  they  exift  in  torpor  far  years. 

Thefe  phenomena  ftill  excite  wonder,  but  to  won¬ 
der  lefs,  and  examine  more,  would  faoner  procure  us 
that  information  which  we  are  wanting.  In  thefe  ob~ 
fervations  concerning  toads,  have  no  circumftances  been 
overlooked  ?  Has  it  been  determined  whether  they 
lived  in  the  heart  of  ftoncs,  or,  exifting  merely  in  a 
torpid  ftate,  had  come  alive  when  expofed  to  air  ?  We 
have  feen  a  toad  that  was  dead  for  two  days  ;  its 
body  was  opened  ;  its  heart  was  feen  motionlefs,  but 
expofed  to  air  in  a  few  feconds  it  began  to  beat. — 
Confidering  the  complex  function  of  abforbents,  we 
perhaps  might  conceive  how  a  toad  could  live  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  hearts  of  trees,  where  there  is 
moifture  ;  but  has  it  yet  been  determined  whether  all 
ftoncs  in  which  toads  have  been  found  fapplied  them 
with  moifture  ?  We  at  leaft  are  certain  that  they  did  not 
4  R  abforb 


’(d)  See  Bomare,  under  the  article  CEuf ;  and  a  fuller  account  of  the  fame  egg3  in  the  Diflicnmre  de 
Mtrvcilin  de  la  Nature ,  'Under  CEufi 
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abforb  the  animal  fluids,  like  the  plafter  ufed  by  the 
French  academicians. 

One  of  the  toads  was  heard  to  crosk  after  being  in- 
clofed.  In  making  their  experiments,  has  it,  therefore, 
been  thought  a  matter  of  indifference  by  the  French 
philofophers,  whether  the  animal  was  immured  eiive 
in  the  full  txercife  of  all  its  fnndions,  or  exifting  on¬ 
ly  in  its  torpid  date  ?  and  with  refped  to  this  lingular 
date,  (might  not  the  queftions  be  fairly  put),  have  its 
feveral  kinds,  have  the  caufes  which  induce  it,  or  thofe 
degrees  to  which  it  may  be  carried  in  different  animak, 
been  yet  afeertained  ?  Is  not  our  knowledge  of  the 
torpid  date  at  this  moment  principally  the  refult  of  ca* 
fual  obfervation  ?  Has  it  not  been  oftener  than  once 
P^6tiu  &  rc^^uPP°^  torpor  of  all  animals  is  fimilar,  or 

this  hind  ofta^es  P^ace  t0  a  dmihr  degree  ?  Have  not  torpid  ani¬ 
mals  been  therefore  fpoken  of  in  general  terms  ?  and  has 
it  not  been  nfferted  that  they  retain  a  portion  of  heat 
and  internal  motion  ?  though  fome  have  been  found  con¬ 
gealed  in  the  ice,  and  many  been  dried  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  that  they  could  be  revived  only  by  moifture 
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Reabfr  rp- 
ricn  of  fat 
in  the  tor¬ 
pid  ftate. 


<  u  That  fnakes  and  dikes,  after  being  frozen,  have 
did  retained  fo  much  of  life  as  when  thawed  to  refume 
their  vital  fnndions,  is  a  fad,”  fays  Mr  Hunter,  “  fo 
well  atteded,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  it.”  How 
came  it,  we  would  alk,  that  fllhea  which  had  been 
frozen  by  this  truly  ingenious  phyflologid  never  reco¬ 
vered  ?  He  recovered  parts  of  different  animals  which 
had  been  frozen  ?  Had  the  fnakes  and  flfhes  of  which 
he  had  heard  been  only  partially  congealed  in  the  ice  ? 
or  had  the  flfhes  which  he  feleded  for  thefe  experiments 
been  properly  chofen?  or  may  all  animals  with  equal 
fairnefs  be  made  the  fubjed  of  fuch  experiments*?  and 
may  all  tranfltions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to 
heat,  whether  flow  or  rapid,  if  not  in  the  extremes,  be 
viewed  as  nearly  of  the  fame  confequence  ?  Are  ail 
feafons  and  conditions  of  body  equally  favourable  to 
this  ftate  of  torpor  ?  and  will  thefe  caufes  which  induce 
torpor  by  operating  externally  in  the  months  of  autumn 
be  able  to  continue  it  by  the  like  adion  in  the  months 
of  fpring  ?  We  can  anfwer,  no. 

It  has  been  faid  that  aoimals  fubfift  in  their  torpid 
ftate  by  che  reabforption  of  fat.  Has  it  therefore  been 
proved  that  all  animals,  not  to  fay  living  bodies,  are 
poffeffed  of  fat?  or  if  they  be,  has  it  been  demonftrated 
that  they  have  a  fnperfluous  quantity  to  be  reabforbed? 
Has  it  been  fhown  that  their  wafte  of  fat  is  always  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  reabforption  ;  or  has  this  reabforption 
in  all  cafes  been  of  that  kind  to  counterad  the  effeda 
of  abfttnence  ?  If  it  has  not  been  proved  that  all  ani- 
mals  contain  fat,  and  that  this  fat  is  reabforbed  in 
their  torpid  ftate,  ought  not  the  general  affertion  to 
be  limited  ?  Granting  that  in  many  refpeds  it  were 
true,  have  not  philofophers  been  here  amufing  them- 
felves  with  logic,  where  they  could  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  experiments  ?  Have  they  not  ventured  to 
give  us  conclufions,  where  we  had  reafon  to  exped 
faas  ?  and  on.this  account  has  not  their  condud  been 
iomewhat  ftmihr  to  that  of  navigators  who,  failing 
along  the  coaft  of  Patagonia  on  one  fide,  and  obferving 


a  few  men  of  an  uncommon  flature,  have  from  thence  Refpira. 
peopled  the  whole  of  the  country  with  a  race  of  tion' 
giants?  or  rather  to  that  of  fome  calculators,  who,  from 
feeing  a  few  parts  of  a  continent,  have  ventured  to 
give  a  map  of  the  whole,  to  deferibe  kingdoms  that 
are  yet  unexplored  ;  and  by  their  fkiil  in  addition  and 
fubtradion  to  exhibit  the  figure,  the  extent,  and  pro-  ‘ 
portion  of  lands  unknown  ? 

Leaving  therefore  the  torpid  ftate  as  one  of  thofe 
fubjeas  with  which  we  at  prefent  are  little  acquainted, 
and  of  which  we  therefore  cannot  fpeak  with  certain¬ 
ty  in  the  general  abftraa  language  of  fcience ;  it  will 
naturally  be  alked,  In  what  refpea  is  air  fo  neceffary 
to  all  living  bodies  in  their  aaive  ftate,  and  how  it 
contributes  to  the  regular  performance  of  the  different 
fundions? 

The  ancients,  who  were  led  by  the  heat  of  the  blood  Options  of 
to  fuppofe  a  vital  fpark  in  the  heart,  who  had  noticed thc  ancients 
the  appearance  of  fmoke  in  the  breath,  and  who  had  rffpef  in§ 
obferved  that  fire  was  extinguifhed  when  deprived  ofrdbimion 
air,  naturally  inferred  that  the  end  of  refpiration  was 
to  fupport  their  imaginary  flame,  to  ventilate  the  blood 
in  the  arteries  and  lungs,  and  to  keep  alive  their  vivf- 
fying  fpark.  They  were  far,  however,  from  being 
agreed  as  to  the  manner  how  this  was  efte&ed.  Some 
were  of  opinion  that  a  certain  principle  of  the  air  was 
abforbed,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  proven¬ 
der  of  life\y  or  the  food  of  the  fpirit  while  othersf  Pabulum 
were  perfuaded  that  the  air  aded  as  a  refrigeratory, vita* 
and  was  merely  intended  to  moderate  the  fire,  to^SpirItu> 
affift  in  expelling  the  fuliginous  vapour,  and  prefer ve  aimiencunu 
the  fyftem  in  an  equal  temperature. 

The  moderns,  who, after  all  their  refearches,  have  been 
unable  to  difeover  this  vital  fpark  of  the  ancients.,  are 
more  puzzled  to  afiign  an  adequate  caufe  for  the  heat 
than  for  any  cold  which  they  difeover.  To  account 
for  this  Angular  phenomenon,  they  have  been  ranfack-* 
ing  nature  for  caufes;  and  perceiving  that  putrefcence,. 
mixture,  and  fridion,  are  in  many  inftances  accompa¬ 
nied  with  heat,  have  thence  conjedured  that  they 
fometimes  operate  in  producing  the  warmth  of  the  li¬ 
ving  body.  But  thefe  are  theories  which  have  been, 
imported  from  the  hot-bed,  the  laboratory,  and  me¬ 
chanic  s  fhop,  and  which  have  never  yet  been  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  phyfiological  fads  and  obfervations.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  ftiow.that  putrefcence  exifts  in  a 
healthy  ftate,  except  in  the  feces  :  no  one  has  proved 
that  any  mixture  which  regularly  occurs  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  canal  or  veflels,  generates  heat ;  and  though 
fridion  has  been  a  favourite  hypothefis,  yet  thofe  cir- 
cumftances,  in  which  it  evidently  produces  heat,  have 
not  been  difeovered  in  the  living  body  ;  and  it  is  not 
determined  whether  it  be  there  a  fridion  of  the  fluids, 
a  fridion  of  the  folids,  or  a  fridion  of  the  fluids  and 
folids  together. 

.  Of  animal  heat,  the  moft  rational  theory,  we  think,  0  •  63  * 

is  one  which  properly  belongs  to  the  laft  century;  itVerhev^ 
is  confirmed  by  modern  difeoveries,  and  has  aferibed 
this  heat  to  refpiration.  Many  had  obferved,  that  thofe 
animals  which  refpire  moft  have  the  warmeft  blood  (e). 

Lower 
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fantuL^dVircrium  ,Ca,idio.1ff  fortiua  ™fP!rent>  non  probat  refpirationem  illis  potius  datam  efle,  ad 

seq,*,  at  mattis  DrobahileT3  lIlu.m  ,ntenfum  product  a  validion  refplratione :  imo  pofterius  non  tantunt 
P  apparet :  quia  fecundum  omnium  fententiam  calido  vivimus,  frigido  extinguimur. 
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I^ower  demonftrated,  that  this  blood  received  a  new 
and  a  brighter  colour  in  palling  through  the  lungs  (f). 
Verheyen  and  Borelli  both  proved,  that  the  air  ioft 
Something  by  coming  in  contadd  with  that  organ  (6). 
Mayow  fhowed,  that  this  fomething  which  the  air  lofes  is 
contained  in  nitre  (h).  Experience  taught  the  work¬ 
ers  in  nitre,  that  this  fomething  was  abforbed  from  the 
air  (i):  and  Verheyen  remarked,  that  it  is  alfo  ab¬ 
forbed  by  the  iungs  ;  and  i3  probably  that  which  main¬ 
tains  combuftion  ;  which  qualifies  the  air  for.  giving 
fupport  to  animal  life,  and  imparts  to  the  blood  the 
vermilion  colour  (x). 

How  well  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  was  founded, 
by  a  difco-  {s  proved  by  tfie  late  difeoveries  of  Prieftley  and  other 
^rchemift«.  There  is  now  obtained,  in  a  feparate  flate, 
*  an  aerial  fluid,  which  maintains  both  life  and  combuf- 
tipn,  and  gives  a  vermilion  colour  to  the  blood.  It  is 
extracted  in  a  very  large  quantity  from  nitre  ;  is  one 
of  .the  component  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  vi¬ 
tal  principle  of  that  element ;  without  which,  in  moil 
animals,  life  is  extinguifhed.  From  fome  phenomena 
which  happen  in  combuftion,  it  has  been  termed  prin - 
cipium  forbile.  It  was  called  depblogifticated  air  by 
Prieftley  the  firft  difeoverer ;  as  the  great  acidifying 
caufe  in  nature,  the  French  nomenclature  has  given  it 
the  name  of  oxygenous  gas  ;  and,  as  one  of  the  caufes 
on  which  the  exigence  both  of  fire  and  of  life  depends, 
6^  it  is  named  empyreal  or  vital  air . 

Refpiratfon  Late  difeoveries  have  fhown  farther,  how  this  air 
animal* 1 * * * *^  may  *n  re^P*rat^on  produce  heat.  From  the  moft  ac¬ 
he  at]  and  curate  inveftigations,  it  appears,  that  caloric,  or  the 
how’ this  principle  of  heat,  is  a  diftind  fubftance  in  nature  ; 

heat  is  pro- that  it  combines  with  different  bodies  in  different  de¬ 
duced.  grees  ;  that  it  is  the  caufe  of  fluidity  in  all  5  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  that  capacity  which  they  have 
for  it,  and  to  that  diftance  at  which  they  are  removed 
from  the  fluid  flate,  the  more  or  lefs  caloric  they  con- 
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tain.  Aeriform  bodies  being  all  therefore  exceedingly  Refpira- 
fluid,  it  mud  be  evident,  that  when  they  are  fixed  or  t^Qn~ 
con  den  fed  in  the  blood,  and  made  to  approach  nearer  ' *""r  * 
folidi  ty,  a  quantity  of  heat  mufl  be  evolved.  Apartofthis 
is  very  plainly  evolved  in  the  lungs  where  the  air  isabforb- 
ed,  as  appears  by  the  breatk  ;  and  a  part  evolved  by  the 
action  of  veffels,  as  appears  from  nearly  an  equal  heat  over 
the  fyflem,  from  the  partial  heat  of  a  morbid  part,  and 
the  fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from 
cold  to  heat,  over  the  furface,  when  the  veffels  are 
affected  by  either  internal  or  external  flimuli.  When 
the  heat,  thus  evolved  by  the  gradual  fixation  of  that 
body  with  which  it  was  combined,  has  been  fuccefsful 
in  making  its  efcape  by  the  lungs  and  integuments, 
the  blood  returns  in  a  dark  and  a  fluggifh  flream  by 
the  veins,  and  mingles  again  with  the. genial  fluid, 
which  before  gave  it  fpring,  a&ivity,  and  life. 

Of  that  oxygene  which  remains  in  the  fyftem,  part 
is  employed  in  forming  different  faline  combinations 
and  fupplying  the  watte  occafioned  by  that  conftant  re- 
abforption  ;  which,  from  many  experiments  that  have 
been  made  with  folutions  of  matter,  is  known  to  take 
place  in  the  folid  bones.  The  ufe  of  that  oxygenous 
gas  which  returns  with  the  breath,  is  bett  underttood 
after  knowing  its  affinities.  Its  bafis  oxygene,  combi¬ 
ning  with  hydrogene,  which  is  the  bafis  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  forms  water  ;  and  combining  with  carbone,  the 
carbonic  acid.  It  cariies,  therefore,  back  with  the 
breath  a  part  of  the  carbone  produced  by  the  flight 
combuflion  of  the  blood,  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogenc 
arifing  from  the  watery  fluid  decompofed.  ^ 

But  oxygenous  gas  does  not  alone  enter  the  lungs.  Of  Gafeswhich 
loo  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  but  28  are  oxygenous  gascomI*'fe  the 
is  carbonic  acid,  and  7  2  are  azoticgas(L).  Thefelatt,^^^c 
though  intended  chiefly  for  other  beings  different  from  breathej6 
man,  which  are  in  immenfe  numbers  on  the  globe,  but  and  their 
which,  like  him  and  the  nobler  animals  are  not  form-ufe in  rtfpi- 
4R2  ed  ration. 


TJt  proinde  non  videatur  aliquid  a  natura  datum  effe,  quo  intenditur  frigus  vitae  contrarium.  Verheyer^ 
Tra&.  2.  cap.  7.  de  Ufa  Refpirationis. 

(f)  PoftqHam  circulatio  fanguinis  innotuit,  diu  creditum  fuit  fanguinem  venofum  colore  illo  coccineo  rurfus 
indui  in  ventriculis  cordis,  et  prsecipue  ubi  calor,  quem  judicebant  iftius  coloris  anthorem,  eft  inteiifior  :  At 
negotium  iflud  peragi  in  pulmonibus,  nempe  refpirationis  beneficio,  evidenter  ottendit  cl.  Lowcrus  experi- 
mentis.  Ibid. 

(g)  Inquiramu8  quale  fit  iftud  aereum  adeo  nobis  et  raultia  animalibus  neceffarinm.  Ut  ejus  defeclu  vita 
extinguatur  citiffime.  Vulgaris  enim  aer  dici  non  potett,  cum  ilium  per  meatus  notabiliores  fanguin;  immitti 
conveniret,  fitque  experientia  certiffimum,  animalia  refpirantia  non  tantum  acre  fimpliciter;  fed  etiam  recenti 
continuo  indigere,  unde  concludendum  eft  tantummodo  aliquas  particulas  fubtiliores  ab  aere  fecerni,  et  maffse 
fanguinis  immifeeri,  quibus  fpoliatus  ad  ulteriorem  refpirationem  fit  inidoneus. 

(h)  Et  quidem  verifimile  eft,  inquit  Mayow,  particulas  quafdam  indolis  nitrofalinte,  eafque  valde  fubtiles, 
ngiles,  fummeque  fermentativas  ab  aere  pulmonum  mmifterio  fecerni,  inque  cruoris  maffam  tranfmitti.  Adep 
enim  ad  vitam  quameunque  fal  iftuc  aereum  ucceffarium  eft,  ut  ne  plantas  quidem,  in  terra,  ad  quam  aeris 
acceffus  precluditur  vegetari  poffint  ;  fin  autem  terra  ifta  acri  expofita,  fale  hoc  tcecundante  denuo  impregnetur, 
ea  demum  plantis  alendis  iterum  idonea  evadet. 

(1)  In  acre  autem  quid  nitrofum  contineri  norunt  ipfi  vulgaris  nitri  confe&ores,  qui  terram  aut  hterum 
fragmenta  ex  quibus  nitrum  elixiviare  intendunt,  acri  liberiori  diu  multumque  exponunt  ;  utque  ab  eodem 
undique  ea  tangente  ac  perfluente  uberius  impregnetur,  faspius  vertunt,  atque  ita  fuorum  fumptuum  et  labo- 
rum  ampliorem  meffem  mercedemque  referunt. 

(k)  Infuper,  fi  poll  confe&ionem  nitri  terra  aut  laterum  fragmenta  exponantur  libero  acri,  ea  denuo  poft 
aliquod  temporis  fpatium,  quodam  fale  nitrofo  abundabunt.  Eft  autem  verifimile,  aerem  gratia  ejufdem  ma- 

terise  et  vitae  noftrae  continuationi  et  ignis  accenfioni  neceffarinm  effe  ;  prscipue  cum  rurfus  experientia  doceat 

ruborem  fanguinis  e  corpore  edu&i,  per  additionem  falia  nitri  intenfum  iri  in  eodem  prorfus  modofecuti,  per  re- 

fpirationem  in  corpore  vivente.  Ibid. 

(l)  Thefe  are  nearly  the  proportions. 
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ed  to  breathe  the  empyreal  air,  mud  notwithftanding 
be  of  feme  important  and  effential  ufe  to  all  living  bo¬ 
dies.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  by  experiment, 
that  pure  and  unmixed  oxygenous  gas  cannot  be  breath¬ 
ed  for  any  veryconfiderable  time  without  danger  ;  that 
fome  azote  is  contained  in  the  blood,  and  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  mufcular  fibre,  when  properly  treated 
with  the  nitric  acid.  According  to  Bertholkt,  five  of 
its  parts  with  one  of  hydrogene  forms  ammonia  or  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  ;  which  difpels  the  glandular  tumours  of 
.the  body,  and  prevents  the  coagulation  of  blood  and 
the  thickening  of  mucus  which  arife  from  acids  (  m  ). 
The  azotic  gas  may  therefore  in  part  unite  with  hy¬ 
drogene,  may  prevent  the  coagulation  of  fertim,  the 
czttarrhous  formation  of  vifcid  mucus,  and  many  com¬ 
binations  that  oxygene  might  form,  injurious  to  the 
fyftem.  The  carbonic  acid,  which  is  of  carbone 
and  xVV  of  oxygene,  may  alfo  be  necefiary  in  regula¬ 
ting  the  cffeCh  of  the  other  two.  In  aerated  water, 
its  ufes  are  very  generally  known:  it  allays  the  pain  of 
the  urinai y  bladder  when  excited  by  calculus;  it  has 
been  employed  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  been  thought 
lifeful  in  the  pulmonary  phthifis.  It  is  generated  in  the 
lungs  of  thofe  animals  which  refpire  oxygene.  In  fmall 
proportions  it  favours  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  tribes. 
Thefe  tribes  readily  decompound  it;  and,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  other  prepared  oxygene  from  water,  reftore 
what  is  pure  to  the  general  mafs  of  the  vital  fluid, 
that  plants  and  animals  might  thus  live  by  the  mu¬ 
tual  performance  of  kind  offices. 

We  return  again  to  animal  heat.  Every  theory  that 
pretends  to  account  for  aRi'mal  heat,  ought  alfo  to  ac¬ 
count  for  that  Angular  equality  of  heat  which  the  fyf¬ 
tem  preferves,  or  endeavours  to  preferve,  in  different 
temperatures.  The  above  theory  explains  it  limply  in 
the  following  manner. 

Venous  blood,  if  expofed  to  the  air,  is  known  to 
‘abforb  a  portion  of  oxygene,  and'  affume  that  colour 
which  it  has  in  the  pulmonary  veins  and  aorta.  Sup- 
pofe  an  abforption  of  a  fimilar  kind  taking  place  in 
■the.lungs,  a  fa&  which  may  be  proved  by  decifive  ex¬ 
periments  ;  it  is  plain  that  the  oxygene  by  this  ab¬ 
forption  mud  recede  from  its  gafeous  or  fluid  fiate  5 
that  a  quantity  of  heat  mufi  be  therefore  evolved, 
which,  along  with  the  heat  of  the  refluent  blood,  is 
carried  away  by  that  vapour  which  ilfues  from  the 
lungs.  In  the  courfe  of  circulation,  the  oxygene 
will  naturally  incline  with  hydrogene  to  form  wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  will  tend  likewife  to  the  formation  of  many 
other  compounds  ;  and,  as  it  enters  into  new 
{fates,  and  is  farther  removed  from  gafeous  fluidi¬ 
ty,  it  mufi  ftill  be  giving  out  a  portion  of  heat. 
If  the  furrounding  temperature  be  cold,  this  fepara- 
tion  will  be  eafily  effeded.  The  caloric  will,  in  that 
Cafe,  be  greedily  abforbed  from  the  interior  furface  of 
the  lungs  and  exterior  furface  of  the  whole  body. 
The  oxygene,  meeting  with  the  necefiary  temperature, 
will  readily  pafs  into  new  forms  ;  and  the  venous  blood 
returning  to  the  lungs,  will  demand  a  fupply  which 


will  be  either  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  cold,  by  Refpira* 
favouring  the  efcape  of  the  caloric,  and  promoting  new  tio:* 
combinations  with  oxygene,  had  removed  it  from  the  # 

point  of  ufual  faturation. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  heat  is  a  proof  that  the  And  its  na- 
temperature  mufi  be  fometimes  reduced  "before  the  oxy-tural  cool-  j 
gene  can  properly  enter  into  all  the  ufual  combinations nefs  in  a 
of  the  fyftem..  Suppofe  the  body  then  to  be  placed 
within  a  hot  circumambient  atmofphere.  This  atmo- 
fphere,  if  warmer  than  the  animal,  will  be  more  apt  to 
part  with  heat  than  to  receive  it ;  and  the  oxygene  ab¬ 
forbed,  being  thus  unable  to  difpofe  of  its  caloric,  will 
be  prevented  from  palling  into  thofe  combinations  and 
forms  where  heat  is  evolved.  The  venous  blood  will 
therefore  condudl  it  back  to  the  lungs,  and  make  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  new  fupply ;  but  proportionally  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  hot  circumambient  air,  by  preventing 
the  efcape  of  the  caloric,  r.nd  the  ufual  facility  of  new 
combinations,  has  confined  its  removal  to  a  fmaller  di- 
ftar.ee  from  the  point  of  faturation. 

In  this  laft  cafe  the  thing  principally  entitled  to  no¬ 
tice  is  a  very  curious  effort  of  nature  to  refill  the  grow¬ 
ing  increafe  of  heat.  In  the  warm  atmofphere,  as 
during  violent  mufcular  exertion,  the  exhaling  vapours 
is  commonly  difeharged  in  a  greater  quantity  from  the 
furface  of  the  body  ;  and  confequently  the  heat  furnifh- 
ed  with  an  excellent  temporary  condudlor,  that  in  fome 
meafure  countera&s  the  dangerous  effe&s  from  without. 

After  all,  the  reader  i*  not  to  fuppofe  that  he  here  66 
has  received  a  general  theory  of  refpiration.  AH  li-The  air  r«- 
ving  bodies  are  not  fupported  by  the  fame  kind  of  ae-fpked  by 
rial  food.  Oxygenous  gas  has  indeed  been  honoured  P!J^S  aild 
w'ith  the  flattering  appellation  of  vital  air  ;  and  nitro-“;ffc£nt 
genous  gas  been  ufually  dillinguifhed  by  that  degrading  from  what 
epithet  azotic;  a  word  which  fignifiea  deftru&ive  of  ^  ref,  ired 
life.  But  though  man,  and  all  the  warm-blooded  ani-^I  maih 
mak  .that  have  yet  been  examined,  may  die  in  ufpiring 
the  nitrogenous  gas,  this  gas  however,  which  conllitutes 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  atmofphere,  may  in 
general  be  called  the  vital  air  of  the  vegetable  tribes, 
and  of  not  a  few  of  the  orders  of  infe&s  which  thrive 
and  live  in  it.  For  while  man,  and  others  which  re¬ 
fpire  as  he  does,  emit  both  the  hydrogene  and  carbone, 
and  return  the  nitrogene  not  fenfibly  diminifhed;  molt 
vegetables  and  many  jnfeds  eagerly  inhale  them,  and 
emit  oxygene  as  noxious  or  ufelefs.  Thefe  cffedls  are 
the  indications  of  a  radical  difference  in  conllitution.  E- 
ven  the  fibres  of  thofe  living  bodies  which  exhale  oxy¬ 
gene,  will,  after  death,  attract  it  fo  powerfully,  as  to 
decompofc  the  nitric  acid  ;  but  thofe  bodies  which  in¬ 
hale  nitrogene,have  fo  very  weak  an  affinity  to  oxygene, 
and  fo  ftrong  a  one  to  fome  of  the  bodies  with  whieh 
it  is  combined,  that  they  can  eafily  decompofe  water 
and  carbonated  air. 

What  filhes  refpire  is  not  afeertained.  Neither  the 
change  of  the  air,  nor  of  the  water  which  they  occafian  . 

when  in  dofc  vefiels,  have,  fo  far  as  we  know,  been  ful-f^ratl°® 
ly  examined.  Chaptal  is  allured,  that,  like  other  ani-and  their 
mals,  they  are  fenfible  of  the  adtion  of  all  gafes.  Four-tempera- 
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croy  fays,  that  they  do  not  generate  the  carbonic 
acid  ;  and  that  the  air  which  Prieftley  and  he  found  in 
the  air  veficle3  of  carp  was  nitrogene  gas.  Their 
thermometrical  heat  is  fo  low,  that  in  D’Aubenton’a 
table  they  are  reckoned  among  the  cold-blooded  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  temperature  of  plants  is  Hill  lower.  The  heat 
of  a  tree  which  the  very  ingenious  Hunter  examined, 
though  feveral  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmcfphere 
when  below  the  56th  divifion  of  Fahrenheit,  was  always 
feveral  degrees  below  it  when  the  weather  was  warm. 
When  taken  out,  the  f3p  was  obfeived  to  freeze  at  32°; 
while  in  the  tree,  it  would  not  freeze  below  470.  The 
very  profufe  perfpiration  of  vegetables  greatly  mode¬ 
rates  the  beat  in  their  furface  ;  and  as  air  which  ab- 
forbs  moillure  expand?,  and  becomes  thereby  fpecilical- 
ly  lighter,  there  is  a  regular  current  produced,  and 
evaporation  rapidly  promoted  by  the  denfe  air  difpla- 
cing  the  rarefied. 

To  adopt  here  a  general  language  with  refpeft  to  the 
natural  heat  heat  which  is  developed  in  all  living  bodits,  it  is  pro- 
ef  hving  portioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  is  by  means 
bt°efti.1S  t0t)ir  vital  powers  reduced  to  a  ftate  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  folidity ;  to  the  kinds  of  the  fubftances  which 
are  reduced,  and  to  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  the  re¬ 
duction. 

In  ad  living  bodfes  there  appear  to  be  certain  de¬ 
grees  of  heat,  peculiarly  fitted  for  carrying  on  their 
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various  economical  operations.  What  thefe  are,  in  Refyira  - 
the  different  kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  is  not  known.  ^oru 
The  bear,  the  hedge  hog,  the  dormoufe,  and  the  bat, 
may  probably  net  digeft  when  reduced  to  70°,  750,  or  Certain  de- 
8o°.  The  frog,  however,  will  digefl  at  6o°  (n)  ;  andgreeiof 
the  birch  before  it  at  arrives  at  47  (o).  It  would  feem lieat  natu- 
that  refpiration,  befides  imparting  aerial  food,  was  ki- j^<fiesever^ 
tended  to  preferve  and  regulate  thefe  different  degrees  i 
of  heat.  It  raifes  the  heat  after  a  meal ;  it  fuffers  it 
to  fall  in  the  time  of  fleep  ;  ic  withdraws  the  fupply 
when  the  atmofphere  is  warm,  and  increafes  it  again 
when  the  atmofphere  is  cold.  It  fhould  therefore  be 
remembered,  that  heat  merely  is  not  the  objedl  which 
is  folely  aimed  at  in  refpiration.  All  living  bodies 
have  their  congenial  degrees  of  heat.  The  regulation  Regulated  * 
of  thefe  is  important :  on  the  one  fide,  it  prevents  the k>'  refpira* 
diflipation,  on  the  other  the  coagulation,  of  their  fluids;11011* 
it  preferves  the  living  power  of  their  organs;  and,  by 
a  natural  and  proper  temperature,  aflifls  their  a&ion  in 
mixing,  compofing,  in  decompofing,  and  in  varioufly 
preparing  the  different  parts  for  fecretion,  excretion* 
abforption,  reabforption,  and  aflimilation  (p). 

As  various  fixations  of  the  vafcular  fluid  are  regular¬ 
ly  taking  place  in  the  different  parts  of  the  living  bo¬ 
dy,  and  a3  air  is  not  the  only  fluid  concerned,  it 
fhould  almoft  be  unneceffary  again  to  obferve,  that  the 
whole  of  the  heat  is  not  evolved  in  the  lungs,  nor  the 
whole  that  is  evolved  difengaged  from  air. 

It 


(n)  See  obfervations  on  certain  part9  of  the  animal  economy  by  Mr  Hunter.  We  allude  here  to  his  expe¬ 
riments  and  obfervations  on  animals,  with  refpeft  to  the  power  of  producing  heat. 

(o)  See  Dr  Walker’s  excellent  Paper  on  the  motion  of  the  fap  in  trees,  ill  volume  Philofophxca  l  Tranfaftions9  - 
Edinburgh . 

(p)  The  ingenious  Dr  Crawford  has  publifhed  a  theory  of  animal  heat  different  from  that  which  we  have 
here  prefented  to  cur  readers.  Affuraing  as  a  fa&,  that  heat  and  phlogifton  are  two  oppofite  principles  in  na¬ 
ture,  he  goes  on  a3  follows. 

u  Animal  heat  feems  to  depend  upon  a  procefs  fimilar  to  a  chemical  ele&ive  attra&ion.  The  air  is  received 
into  the  lungs  containing  a  great  quantity  of  abfolute  heat ;  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  extremities  highly 
impregnated  with  phlogifton  ;  the  attra&ion  of  th«  air  to  that  of  the  phlogifton  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
blood.  This  principle  will  theiefore  leave  the  blood  to  combine  with  the  air  :  by  the  addition  of  the  phlogif¬ 
ton,  the  air  is  obliged  to  depofit  a  pait  of  its  abfolute  heat  ;  and,  as  the  capacity  of  the  blood  is  at  the  fame 
moment  increafed  by  the  fiparation  of  the  phlogifton,  it  will  inftantly  unite  with  that  portion  of  heat  which 
had  l  een  detached  from  the^air. 

“  We  learn  ficm  Dr  Prieftley’s  experiments  with  refpedt  to  refpiration,  that  arterial  blood  has  a  ftrong  at- 
tra&ion  to  phlogifton  (become  a  vague  word  with  different  meanings  in  different  authors).  It  will  confe- 
quently,  curing  the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle  from  thofc  parts  which  retain  it  with  the  leaft  force,  or 
from  the  putrefeent  parts  of  the  fyftem  :  and  hence  the  venous  blood,  when  it  returns  to  the  lungs,  is  found 
to  be  highly  impregnated  with  phlogifton.  By  this  impregnation  its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  diminiih- 
ed.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  blood  which  had  been  dephlogifticated  by  the  procefs  of  refpiration  be¬ 
comes  again  combined  with  phlogifton  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  heat  which 
it  bad  received  in  the  lungs,  and  diffufe  it  over  the  whole  fyftem. 

“  To  account  for  the  liability  of  animal  heat,  heobferves,  that  as  animals  are  continually  abforbing  heat  from 
the  air,  if  there  were  not  a  quantity  of  heat  carried  off  equal  to  that  which  is  abforbed,  there  would  be  an 
accumulation  of  it  in  the  animal  body.  The  evaporation  from  the  furface,  and  the  cooling  power  of  the  ait, 
are  the  great  caufes  which  prevent  this  accumulation  :  and  thefe  are  alternately  increafed  and  diminiihed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  equnl  effedf.  When  the  cooling  power  of  the  air  is  diininifhed  by  the  lumnur 
heats,  the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  increafed  :  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  cooling  power  of  the  air 
is  increafed  by  the  winter  colds,  the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  proportionally  diminifhed.”  Set  Crawford 
on  Animal  Heat)  p.  73 — 84. 

Befides,  fuppefing  that  the  principles  of  fire  and  inflammability  are  oppofites  fn  nature  ;  this  theory  fuppo- 
fes  that  the  blood,  while  in  the  lung?,  give3  out  phlogifton  and  takes  in  heat ;  but  that,  during  the  remaining 
courfe  of  circulation,  it  gives  out  heat  and  takes  in  phlogifton  :  it  fuppofes,  that  this  phlogifton  is  collected 
from  parts  that  retain  it  with  little  force,  or  from  the  putrefeent  parts  of  the  fyftem  ;  it  is  not  laid  where  :  it 
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Rcfpira-  It  may  farther  be  remarked*  that  the  whole  of  the 
tlon"  ,  zir  does  not  enter  by  the  lungs  ;  much  is  contained  in 
the  liquid  and  folid  parts  of  the  food#  It  is  extricated 

72  often  in  the  procefs  of  digeftion ;  and  when  the  organs 
All  the  air  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  is  made  fubfervient  to  the 
in  a  living  general  economy.  If  the  organs,  however,  ftiould  hap- 
not  enter5  Pcn  t0  *angu*d5  ^  fcorn9  their  authority,  which 
by  the  cannot  be  enforced  ;  from  being  friendly,  it  foon  be- 
lunp?,  nor  comes  inimical  to  the  fyftem,  and  threatening  danger 

accumulates,  not  only  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
hi  iem.  ^ut  *n  otber  cavities.  It  has  been  found  in  the  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane  ;  in  certain  veficles  formed  for  itfelf ;  in 
the  uterus  |  in  an  abfeefs;  and  in  gun-fhet  wcund9  : 
It  has  fometime8  burft  from  the  vagina  with  a  fort  of 
•See  Cbfir -  noife  *.  And  in  a  nephritic  complaint  of  a  horfe,  we 
rations  on  hgve  obferved  it  flowing  in  a  ftream  from  what  the 
by^he  late  ^arners  denominate  the Jhecth. 

Mr  Hunter  .  1°  fome  kinds  of  aquatic  plants,  in  eggs,  and  in  a 

variety  of  fifties,  there  are  certaki  veficles  containing 
air,  which  feem  to  have  certain  neceffary  functions  al¬ 
lotted  them  by  nature.  In  the  plants  and  in  fifties 
they  were  once  fuppofed  to  have  been  wholly  intended 
for  fwimming  (qJ.  it  was  remarked,  that  thofe  fifties 
which  remain  ccnftantiy  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
have  no  air  veficle  ;  and  that  a  fifti  whofe  veficle  was 
De  A atatu,  by  means  of  the  torricellian  vacuum,  though  it 

XctaptsK  f°r  a  whole  month  after  in  a  pond,  was  never 

f.l emenu  of  able  to  rife  to  the  furface  f .  The  pradice,  however, 
Cbemijlry ,  which  fome  fifties  have  of  afeending  at  times  to  Hihrde 
vob  i.  §  5.  an(j  after  their  veficle  is  filled  J  ;  the 

which,  in  fome  fifties,  this  air  veficle 
Jhfcript.  of  has  with  the  ftomach  ;  that  power  in  the  pigeon  and 
the  Dcn.oi *  fome  other  birds  of  introducing  air  into  the  crop  j|  ; 

°f  ^Um  and  laftly,  the  air  which  is  uniformly  found  in  impreg- 
the  French  nata*  eggs— would  tempt  us  to  believe  that  thefe  na- 
Acaderry.  tural  collections  of  air,  with  their  other  ufes,  may  per- 

73  form  fome  effential  fervice  in  nutrition. 

Refpiratory  Having  explained  the  general  intention  of  refpfra- 

tion,  we  are  now  to  inquire,  what  are  the  kinds  of 
refpiratory  organs,  and  in  what  manner  their  fun&ions 
nre  performed  ?  The  preceding  table  has  in  fome  mea- 
fin  re  made  us  acquainted  with  this  fubjed.  Some  ani¬ 
mals  breathe  by  a  trachea  and  lungs  ;  in  feds,  by  either 
ftigmata  or  tracheae,  opening  into  air  veffels  ;  plants, 
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by  air  veftels  and  leaves ;  fifties,  and  numbers  of  the  Refpira 
watery  element,  if  they  do  not  breathe,  at  lead  receive  tIon- 
air  by  their  gills  ;  the  foetus  in  ovo,  ihe  polypus  tribe, 
and  many  more  organized  bodies,  by  the  fame  organs 
which  convey  their  food# 

The  abforbents  appear  to  be  the  firft  and  mod  ge-  Abfo^cnti 
ncral  way  by  which  living  bodies  are  fupplied  with 
air  :  the  mouths  of  thefe  veftels  are  like  fmall  tubercles, 
fcattered  over  the  body  of  the  infed  while  wrapt  in 
its  membrane.  In  the  horfe  and  the  bird  they  are 
blood-veffela  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  and  deriving 
nourishment  from  the  uterus  or  egg,  that  had  been  it¬ 
felf  nourifhed  by  abforbents:  In  a  cow,  they  are  vefteli 
which,  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  terminate  in  glands; 
thefe  glands  being  oppofite  toothers  which  adhere  to 
the  uterus;  and  the  membranous  and  uterine  glands, 
when  iu  contad,  incloiing  a  third  gland  like  a  kernel. 

In  man,  they  are  veftels  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  and 
entering  a  large  glandular  body  called  the  placenta . 

In  the  moufe  and  th^  hare,  they  are  likewife  veffek 
branching  on  a  membrane,  and  entering  a  placenta  : 
this  placenta,  when  it  happens  to  be  fixed,  receives 
large  veins  from  the  parent,  and  which  may  be  either 
inflated  or  fnjecled  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  75 

Thofe  which  are  properly  refpiratory  organs,  cxer-  Refpiratory 
cife  not  their  fundion  till  circulation  and  nutrition  are  or£ans  latc 
begun  :  though,  if  the  obfervation  of  Garman  be  juft,  fi^thdr 
that  the  air  may  become  a  real  food  for  the  clafs  offun&iocs. 
fpiders,  or  if  it  be  true  that  the  larvae  of  ants  as  well 
as  of  feyeral  infeds  of  prey,  increafe  in  bulk,  and  under¬ 
go  their  metamorphofes  without  any  other  nourifti- 
ment  than  air  §,  this  law  is  not  univcrfal.  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted,  whether  fome  moifture  be  not  \lemtlt! f 
abforbed.  With  regard  to  the  ant,  we  have  reafon  to  Chemifiry, 
fufped  that  the  observations  on  which  fuch  a  conclu-  vo1*  m §  i* 
fton  was  founded  have  not  been  accurate.  art  5* 

Not  only  are  the  refpiratory  organs  thus  late  in  ex- Sometimes 
ercifmg  their,  fundions  ;  in  many  vegetables  a  great  renewed, 
pait  of  them  is  annually  renewed  and  laid  afide  in  the  foretimes 
torpid  ftate.  In  thofe  infeds  which  undergo  the  moft  chan2ed  fof 
remarkable  kinds  of  transformation  they  fuffer  a  change;  kind.  ^ 
and  in  all  thofe  animals  which  fpend  their  earlier  days 
in  the  water,  and  afterwards  come  to  live  in  the  air, 
they  are  altered  in  kind. 

In 


fiuppofes  that  the  blood,  in  pafling  through  the  lungs,  receives  heat  only:  that  the  whole  of  this  heat  is  evolved 
in  the  lungs  by  precipitation  ;  and  is  thence  diffufed  over. the  fyftem  as  from  a  centre  or  focus:  in  which  cafe, 
we  muftaifofuppofc  that  the  lungs  are  the warmeft part  of  the  body;  and  that  the  heat  of  the  other  parts  will 
be  111  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  lunge,  or  the  length  of  the  veftels  through  which  it  has  pafted. 

As  for  the  liability  of  animal  heat,  this  theory  aferibes  it  entirely  to  foreign  caufes;  to  the  different  degrees 
ot  evaporation  ;  or  to  the  varying  ftates  of  the  air.  6 

The  lingular  meaning  which  this  theory  gives  to  the  word  fhlcgiflon,  mult  ftrike  everv  one  who  knows  the 
etymology  of  that  word.  The  celebrated  Stahl  found  it  in  the  Greek  ;  and  applied  'it  naturally  to  f.rnify 

has^finre^f  °T  pUre  al!^  inflammable  principle  in  a  Hate  of  combination.  Mr  Kir  wan 

has  fmee  ufed  it  to  exprefs  hydrogene:  Dr  Prieftley  has  called  the  azotic  phlogifticated  air :  and  Dr  Crawford 

Dr  M|Set°  PI  •°Rlft°n  nth^enf%°f-Mr,  K;rWan’  fP«k3  "  if  h'  itJn  thernfcof 

extinouilh  fire*  5>rwan  s  phlogifticated  air,  however,  will  not  kindle  without  oxygene:  Dr  Prieftley 's  will 

Stahh  they  a-e  new  dlrc£^1 >7  oppofed  to  that  principle.  Thefe  are  not  the  ancient  doftrines  of 

np.  r  J  *,  .  ,  expreffed  in  one  of  his  antiquated  words;  the  meaning  of  that  great  man  is  negleifted 

(anitn  hJ  t  "T*  like  ,w  ^  U“S“P  »f=»  ™  -°"8  *  far1 am  i„  v„  S. 
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In  all  living  bodies  the  proper  funftlon  of  one  pm 
of  the  refpiratory  organs  is,  to  fecrete  from  the  water 
or  air  that  particular  aeriform  fluid  which  mingles  with 
their  juices,  and  which  is  necelfary  to  life  and  nutri¬ 
tion.  In  many  cafes  thefe  organs  are  placed  external¬ 
ly,  and  are  always  In  contact  with  the  air  or  water  from 
which  they  fecrete.  In  other  cafes  they  are  lodged  in¬ 
ternally  ;  and  air  or  water  are  then  alternately  admit¬ 
ted  and  expelled  by  varieties  of  organs  which  ferve  as 
auxiliaries. 

Ihe  plants  fecrete  their  aeriform  fluid  from  water  and 
olTlanti^Tr  .They  receive  air  along  with  the  liquids  of  their 
abforbents,  which  open  on  the  roots,  the  trunk,  and 
the  branches,  and  upon  the  inferior  furfaces  of  leaves  ; 

°u,rILnatUre  Ha8  Plun£ed  thefe  ^aves  under  water,  the 
abforbents  open  and  imbibe  their  fluids  on  both  fide3. 
In  many,  however,  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaf  is  in’ 
tended  to  inhale  air.  Bonnet  obferved,  that  when  this 
furfr.ee  was  applied  to  the  water  the  leaf  died  foon; 
but  that  when  the  lower  furface  was  applied,  it  lived 
for  months.  It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  the  up¬ 
per  furfaces  of  fome  leaves  will  repel  water ;  and  that 
the  death  of  the  leaf  will  enfue  when  its  breathing 
pores  are  olflruaed  with  oil  *.  We  hence  learn  why 
aquatic  plants  rife  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water  and 
fpread  their  leaves  in  the  open  air :  and  as  it  is  pro¬ 
ved  by  Ingenhouze  and  others,  that  the  refpiration  of 
many  leaves  is  afiifted  by  light,  we  fee  a  reafon  why 
plants  growing  in  a  dark  room  turn  to  the  place  where 
light  is  admitted  ;  why  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  of 
many  plants  follow  the  diurnal  courfe  of  the  fun  ;  why 
the  branches  of  trees,  which  require  much  light,  die 
when  placed  in  a  thick  fhade  ;  why  moonfliine  in  au¬ 
tumn  contributes  fo  much  to  the  ripening  of  giain  ; 
and  why  leaves  and  branches  are  arranged  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  kaft  to  intercept  that  quantity  of  light 
which  nature  has  allotted  to  the  genius  of  each. 

The  air  veffcla  in  the  body  of  plants  nre  thofe  vefFels 
which  contain  juices  but  atcertain  times,and  which  du¬ 
ring  the  greateft  part  of  the  feafon  are  Ailed  with  air  f. 
This  air  is  collected  from  the  fap  of  the  roots  as  it 
pafles  along  the  diametral  infertions,  and  from  thofe 
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3.  §10.  ^  c  .rj£  me  diametral  iniertions,  and  from  thofe 
id.  B.  3.  vtflels  which  open  upon  the  trunk  and  upon  the  leaves 


lid. 
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Like  pulmonary  tubes,  which  ate  leen  branching 
itM, .  trough  the  bodies  of  fnfeas,  they  perform  an  office 
’fimilar  to  that  of  the  tracheae  and  bronchia  ;  and  are 
thofe  general  receptacles,  of  air  from  which  the  neigh- 
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bouring  parts  of  the  plant  fecrete  what  is  needed :  for 
in  plants  and  a  certain  number  of  infeds,  the  fundions 

ot  the  lungs,  the  ftomach,  and  the  heart,  are  generally  - v — i 

diffufed.  The  feveral  parts  can  refpire,  digeft,  and 
circulate  fluids  on  their  own  account;  and  if  they 
mould  chance  to  be  fevered  from  the  whole,  can  live 
and  grow,  and  propagate  their  kind. 

1  he  air  veffels  are  furrounded  by  thofe  which  con«« 
a  liquid  during  the  whole  time  of  the  growth. 

They  are  the  largelt  veflek  of  the  wood,  as  diftinguifli- 
ed  from  the  bark ;  and  in  the  leaves  they  may  fome- 
times  be  feen  even  without  the  afliftance  of  glaffes. 

Their  cavity  is  formed  by  certain  fibres  which  wind 
fpi rally  like  a  cork-fcrew.  In  the  leaf  they  generally 
approach  and  recede  like  the  filaments  of  nerves ;  but 
they  never  inofculate  from  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the 
other,  except  at  the  extremities  §  ;  they  referable  the*  r  . 
pulmonary  tubes  of  infeas  by  their  general  difperfion  AnatZf 
over  the  fy  Item,  and  the  fpiral  rings  of  which  they  Plants.  B. 3. 
are  compofed(R);  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  pulmona-  chl3*§  *7 — 
ry  tubes  are  frequently  obferved  to  analtomofe  in  their  l9'J  ™d.r 
arger  branches,  as  the  ramifications  of  a  vein  or  arte-  ch.4.  §  tj-JL 
ry  do  in  their  fmaller  capillary  twigs.  19, 

The  refpiratory  organs,  which  ate  fimilar  either  to 
the  gills  of  fiffies  or  the  lungs  of  man,  can  hardly  here 
claim  a  defeription,  as  their  nature  and  forms  are  fo 
generally  known.  There  is  one  ciicumftance,  how¬ 
ever,  in  birds  which  arrefls  our  attention  :  the  cells  of 
their  bones,  and  the  numerous  veficles  of  their  foft 
parts  which  communicate  with  the  lungs,  have  been 
defervedly  a  matter  of  furprife  to  mod  phyftologifts; 

In  accounting  for  their  ufe,  the  ingenious  Hunter.  ,79. 
fuppofed  that  they  leffened  the  fpecific  gravity  and  nionsXl- 
aiiilted  flying ;  that  being  the  circumftance  which  he  cerriing  the" 
thought  moft  peculiar  to  birds.  Learning  afterwards^u,mona,Jr 
that  they  were  in  the  ollrich  and  not  in  the  bat,  he  ^ 

fuppofed  that  they  were  appendages  to  the  lungs.  In  &<r. 
amphibious  animals,  in  the  foake,  viper,  and  many 
others,  he  obferved,  that  “  the  lungs  are  continued 
down  through  the  whole  belly  in  form  of  two  bags, 
of  which  the  upper  part  only  can  perform  the  office  of 
refpiiation  with  any  degree  of  effed,  the  lower  ha¬ 
ving  comparatively  but  few  air  vtffe.a  (s  ).”  In  thefe 
animals,  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  conformation  of  the  lungs 
was  to  him  evident.  “  It  is  in  conlequence  of  this 
ftrudure,”  faid  he,  “  that  they  require  to  breathe  lefs 
frequently  than  others.”  From  this  reafoning  he  na- 

turaily 
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,JSJ  The  orations  were  long  ago  made  by  the  immortal  Harvey.  After  obferving  that  both  the 
raniverfe  and  longitudinal  membranous  diaphragms  of  birds  contributed' to  refpiration,  he  adds,  “  Et  alia,  ut 
nuno  taceam.  Avis  prae  cztens  ammalibus  non  modo  facillime  refpirat,  fed  vocem  etiam  in  cantu  diverfimode 
^contrahiVoXit3^11  ****  mones  latenbus  et  coftis  adeo  affixi  funt,  ut  parum  admodum  dilatari,  afTurgere, 

Quineham  (quod  tamen  a  nemine  ha&enus  obfervatum  memini)  earum  bronchia  five  afpers  arterise  fines  in 
abdomen  perforantur.  Aeremque  mfpiratum  intra  cavitates  illarura  membranarum  rccondunt.  Ouemadmo- 
ora  pilces  et  jerpentes  intra  amplas  veficas  in  abdomine  pofitas,  eundem  attrahunt  et  refervant,  eoque  facilius 
natare  exiltmiantur.  Et  ut  ranae  ac  bufones  cum  seflate  vehementius  refpirant,  aeris  plus  folito  in  veficulas  nu. 
ineroniiimas  abforbent  (unde  earum  tarn  ingens  tumor)  quo  eundem  poftea  in  coaxaiione  libeialiter  exfpfrent* 
la  in  pennatis  pulmones  petius  tranfitui  et  via  ad  reftirationem  videntur  quaci  hums  adequatum  orp-anurrn 
Vi  General *  AmmaL  Excrcit.  a,  •  ° 
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.Refptra-  turally  inferred,  that  the  motion  of  flying  might  refl- 
tion.  frequency  of  refpiration  inconvenient  ;  and 

t^at  a  referVoir  for  air  might  therefore  become  fingu- 
larly  ufefnl.  The  bat  and  the  oftrich,  however,  arc  here 
ns  formidable  objeclions  as  before.  The  bird  refpires 
frequently  when  at  reft,  and  when  it  flies  to  our  bo- 
fom  from  the  hawk ;  that  frequency  feems  to  have 
been  increafed  by  what  is  a  general  and  a  common 
caufe,  an  increafed  degree  of  mufcular  exertion.  Had 
air  cells  been  intended  merely  to  prevent  the  effe&s  of 
a  rapid  motion  on  refpiration,  we  might  eXpe&  to  fee 
them  in  greyhounds  and  a  number  of  quadrupeds, 
much  more  readily  than  in  fome  birds  whofe  flights  are 
neither  rapid  nor  long. 

This  great  phyfiologift  was  not  aware  that  the  cir- 
cumftance  moll  peculiar  to  birds  was  not  their  a<ft  of 
flying,  but  their  feathers,  "which  contain  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  air,  and  which  require  a  regular  fupply,  whe¬ 
ther  they  foar  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  or  remain  on 
the  ground,  attending  the  oftrich  (t). 

Both  in  amphibious  animals  and  birds,  the  air  of 
the  veficles  has  pafTed  the  refpiratory  furface  of  the 
lungs.  In  the  traches  of  plants  and  the  pulmonary 
tubes  and  veficles  of  infedds,  it  ia  only  proceeding  on  its 
way  to  be  refpired.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  vegetable  fubftances,  and  thofe  which  are  call¬ 
ed  corneous  in  animals,  require  a  different  preparation 
of  air  from  what  is  the  common  preparation  of  luRgs  ? 
whether  hair  grows  beft,  or  the  cuticle  tbickeft  ovef 
loft  parts  that  are  cellular  and  fpongy  (u)  ?  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  animals  that  bear  horns  have  hrger  finufes  in 
the  frontal  bone  of  their  cranium  than  others  ?  From 
the  general  diifufion  of  air  through  the  bird4?,  and  the 
fituation  of  their  veficles  beyond  the  lungs,  it  would 
appear  that  the  pulmonary  vifrus  in  thefe  animals  does 
not  refpire  or  fecrete  air  for  the  whole  fyftem  5  and  we 
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are  certain,  that  in  plants  and  infers  moft  pafts  fe-  kefplft* 
fpire  the  air  for  themfelves,  and  that  there  is  no  par-  tloru 
ticular  part  appointed  to  fecrete  air  for  the  whole.  $'o~  * 

We  here  fpeak  of  refpiratory  organs  as  thofe  which  Air  abforb 
fecrete  an  aeriform  fluid  from  water  and  air;  but  oured  by  the 
language  probably  had  been  more  accurate  had  we  flu^s^vhlcf 
called  them  the  organs  in  which  an  aeriform  fluid  is  refpira 
abforbed  by  their  liquid  contents,  as  thefe  fl  >w  by,  tory  £uc- 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  in  their  courfe  through  the  face* 
fyftem.  It  was  long  denied  that  any  abforption  of 
the  air  took  place  from  the  pulmonary  furface  ;  and 
fpeculative  reafoners  had  attempted  to  prove  that  no 
ait  could  paf3  to  the  blood  through  the  membranes  of 
the  lungs,  becaufe  air  had  refufed  upon  fome  occafions 
to  pafs  through  pieces  of  wet  leather  that  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  it  for  that  purpofe.  Borelli,  however,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fhow  how  air  in  the  lungs  might  mingle 
with  the  blood,  and  how  fome  always  difappeared  in  re¬ 
fpiration.  There  are  few  doubts  now  entertained  on 
this  fubjeft.  Venous  blood  inclofed  in  a  bladder 
by  the  celebrated  Prieftley  difeovered  fach  an  at¬ 
traction  for  oxygene,  that  it  abforbed  the  aeriform 
fluid  through  all  the  coats  of  the  refilling  medium,  ex¬ 
hibiting  an  in  (lance  and  beautiful  illuft ration  of  the 
chemical  affinities  which  take  place  in  this  funCtion.  gj 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  two  words  refpu  Two  kind' 
ratory  organs  are  here  employed  in  what  may  be  ra-  of  ref>ira- 
ther  a  particular  fenfe.  The  truth  13,  there  are  two  t01T0^a* 
kinds  of  refpiratory  organs,  which,  though  fometimc9 
included  in  the  general  exprefiion,  fhould  always  be 
confidered  as  perfe&ly  diftinCl.  The  flrfl  kind  com¬ 
prehends  thofe  in  which  the  water  and  air  is  decom- 
pofed  ;  the  fecond,  thofe  by  which  thefe  fluids  are 
properly  applied  to  the  refpiring  furfacesof  the  former. 

We  obferve  thefe  laft  in  the  fluttering  motion  of  the 
leaf  itfelf,  or  in  that  tendril  which  turns  the  furface  of 

the 


(t)  **  The  ufe  of  this  retention  (of  the  air  in  the  veficles  of  birds)  is  not  well  known  to  us,  at  leafl  in  refped 
of  the  upper  pouches;  fo  in  regard  of  the  lower  ones.  The  ufe  of  this  retention  ha3  been  explained  in  the  de- 
feription  of  the  ostrich  ;  where  it  was  fhown  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  air  contained  in  the  lower 
pouches  ferves  to  comprefs  the  vifeera,  an*,  make  them  rife  upwards.  Some  do  think  that  this  retention  of  air 
ferves  birds  to  render  them  lighter  in  flying,  likeas  the  bladder  which  is  in  fifli  helps  them  to  fwim.  And 
this  conjeClure  would  have  fome  foundation,  if  the  air  contained  in  the  bladders  of  birds  were  as  light  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  air  in  which  they  fly,  as  the  air  contained  in  the  bladders  ©f  fifh  is  in  proportion  to  the  water 
in  which  they  do  fwim.  But  to  fay  fomething  which  hath  at  leaft  a  little  more  probability,  waiting  till  we 
have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  ufe  of  this  retention  of  air,  we  confider  that  the  birds  gene¬ 
rally  rifing  very  high,  and  even  to  the  place  where  the  air  is  a  great  deal  lighted  than  it  is  near  the  earth,  might 
be  deprived  of  the  principal  advantages  of  refpiration  for  want  of  an  air  whofe  Weight  might  make  on  thd 
heart  and  arteries  the  comprefiion  neceffary  to  the  diftribution  and  circulation  of  the  blood  1  If  they  had  not 
the  faculty  of  containing  a  long  time  a  portion  of  air,  which  being  rarefied  by  the  heat  which  this  retention 
produceth  therein,  might,  by  enlarging  itfelf,  fupply  the  defeCt  of  the  weight  of  which  the  air  that  they 
do  breathe  in  the  middle  region  is  deftitnte.  For  if  there  be  a  great  many  birds  which  do  never  rife  very 
high  into  the  air,  whofe  lungs  have  notwithftanding  thefe  bladders  in  which  tile  air  is  retained  ;  there  are  alio 
a  great  many  that  have  wings  which  tht-y  ufe  not  for  flying.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  are  found 
iome  parts  in  animals  which  have  not  any  ufe  in  certain  fpecies,  and  which  are  given  to  the  whole  genus,  by 
reafon  that  they  have  an  important  ufe  in  fome  of  the  fpecies.  It  is  thus  that  in  feveral  kinds  of  animals 
the  males  have  teats  like  the  females  ;  that  moles  have  eyes  $  ©ftriches  and  eaflowars  wings  ;  and  that  land  tor- 
toife8  have  a  particular  formation  of  the  veflels  of  the  heart  which  Agrees  only  with  water  tortoifes,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  defeription  of  the  Tortoise.  ”  *The  Anatomical  jQefcrtptton  of  a  Caffozuar ,  by  the  Royal  Acalemy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  We  can  hardly  anfwer  for  the  juftnefs  of  this  reasoning,  which  maintains  that  the  genus  has 
wkdefs  paits  merely  in  complaifance  to  the  fpecies. 

(>>)  Nails  and  hair  grow  after  death,  and  a  quantity  of  air  is  evolved  hi  putrefa&iooi 
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t*ne  leaf  to  the  fun.  We  fee  them  producing  thefe 
olciliatory  motions  in  the  branching  gills  of  the  pulex 
arborefcttis  When  the  breathing  furface  is  within  the 
body,  we  difcover  them  again  in  the  tracheae  of  plants, 
whofe  cavity  is  formed  by  a  fpiral  fibre  that  is  feem- 
in  *.y  intended  for  fome  kind  of  periflaltic  motion. 
We.  detea  them  likewife  in  the  pulmonary  tubes,  in 
the  fpiral  rings,  and  in  the  abdominal  movements  of 
infers  We  f  e  them  in  fifh^s  fwallowing  the  water 
and  prop  tiling  it  onward  through  the  fringes  of  the 
gills.  In  the  frog,  we  note  them  by  the  motions  of 
the  pouc  h  between  the  flernurr,  and  the  lower  jaw. 
After  this  animal  is  divided  tranfverfely  behind  the 
fore  legs,  this  pouch  continues  to  fill  and  to  empty 
itfclf  downwards  by  the  trachea  where  the  lungs  were. 
When  the  whole  integuments  and  fome  of  the'mufcles 
between  the  jaw-bone  and  fternum  are  removed,  we 
fee  how  the  pouch  was  dilated  and  contracted  by  a 
broad  cartilage  connected  with  the  trachea,  and  attach¬ 
ed.  by  mufcles  to  the  infide  of  the  fternum  and  the 
neighbouring  parts.  When  the  pouch  is  enlarged,  the 
air  rufhes  in  through  the  two  noftrils  at  that  time  ex¬ 
panded  ;  and  when  it  is  contracting,  the  glottis  flarts 
up  with  an  open  mouth  to  the  middle  of  the  pouch, 
r.nd  the  air  is  prefTed  down  through  the  trachea  to  the 
lungs.  This  amufing  fight  will  fometfm.es  continue 
for  a  whole  hour.  In  man  and  all  the  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds,  the  thorax  or  cavity  wdiere  the  lungs  are 
placed  is  dilated  and  contracted  by  the  diaphragm  and 
mufcles  attached  to  the  ribs.  In  the  time  of  dilata¬ 
tion  the  glottis  opens,  as  we  fee  in  birds  :  the  air 
rufhes  in,  fupports  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  enables  the  thorax  to  expand  wider. 
The  expanding  powers  having  made  at  lafl  their  ufual 
effort.,  their  anta^onifh  fucceed,  exert  their  force,  and 
the  air  is  expelled. 

In  applying  either  the  water  or  air  to  the  breathing 
furface,  all.  thefe  auxiliary  organs  are  affifled  by  the 
circumambient  fluid  which  prefles  equably  on  all  fides. 
When  a  Florentine  flafk  is  applied  to  the  mouth,  and 
ail  communication  between  the  larynx  and  external  air 
entirely  cut  off,  it  requires  an  effort  to  bring  the  air 
of  the  flafk  into  the  lungs.  The  weight  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  is  therefore  affifting  in  refpiration  ;  and  the 
air,  whether  in  the  lungs  or  the  thorax  (x),  muff  not 
be  fo  denfe  as  that  which  is  without.  When  Verhcyen 
perforated  the  thorax  of  a  dog,  and  reftored  the  equi¬ 
librium  betwixt  the  external  and  internal  air,  the  re¬ 
fpiration  of  the  lungs  ceafed,  though  for  fome  time 
the  alternate  admifiion  and  expulfion  of  air  was  conti¬ 
nued  through  canulas  introduced  into  the  wounds. 

It  cannot  furely  be  afked  here,  how  the  prefTure  of 
the  atmofphere  fhould  be  afiifting  in  raifing  the  thorax, 
and  thus  feeniingly  counteract  itfelf  ?  The  heat  of  the 
lungs  expands  the  air  as  foon  as  it  enters.  The  air 
rapidly  abforbs  moiflure  ;  and  though  not  ufually  no¬ 
ticed  by  philofophers,  yet  the  fudden  expanfion,  which 
is  always  the  confequence  of  that  abforption,  is  a  very 
general  phenomenon  in  nature.  By  this  heat,  or  by 
this  abforption,  the  air  would  occaflon  greater  dilata¬ 
tion,  were  it  not  for  the  lungs,  which  feek  to  collapfe: 
Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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the  cartilages  of  the  fternum,  which  feek  to  recoil ;  Refpira- 
and  the  fire tched- out  mufcles,  which  either  fpontane-  don. 
ou/ly,  or  dire&ed  by  the  will,  endeavour  to  contrail  v  J 
and  produce  expiration. 

Having  feen  how  the  air  will  rufh  in  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  glottis,  we  may  alfo  conceive  how  the  /hut¬ 
ting  of  the  glottis  will  refill  the  force  of  internal 
expanfion,  and  fupport  a  weight  kid  upon  the  bread.  8 - 
The  confined  air  will  expand  equally  on  all  fides,  and  How  the 
the  prefTure  mufl  be  great  before  the  fpace  which  falls  expanfion 
to  the  glottis  can  exceed  its  own  mufcular  force  and  is  c°nti- 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  It  is  this  diftufed nued* 
prefTure  of  fluids  that  produces  fuch  finking  wonders 
in  hydraulics  ;  and  which  explains  how  the  droppings 
of  the  ureters  fhould  expand  the  bladder  even  to  a 
palfy,  and  overcome  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

To  account  for  the  adlion  of  thefe  organs  which  Opinions 
ferve  as  auxiliaries  in  refpiration,  there  have  been  fup- concerning 
pofed  an  appetice  for  air  which  prompts  as  a  flimulus  ;  or?ans 
an  influence  of  the  will,  though  we  breathe  while  ^#fplra‘ 
afleep  ;  and  a  natural  inflinft,  which  indeed  may  exifl, 
but  explains  nothing.  In  fpccifyfng  the  feveral  organs 
concerned,  we  have  heard  of  an  expanfile  power  of  the 
lungs,  of  a  certain  prefTure  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  of  a 
mufcular  diaphragm,  and  of  the  a&ion  of  oblique  in- 
tercoflals.  But  thefe  explanations  are  from  a  limited 
view  of  the  fubjedl.  The  exprefllons  ufed  may  indeed 
be  general  ;  but  their  meaning  is  particular,  narrow, 
and  confined  ;  and  their  allufion  is  only  to  man,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  a  few  of  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds :  for 
where  are  the  intercoflals  of  the  frog  ?  where  is  the 
mufcular  diaphragm  of  birds  ?  where  the  prefTure  of 
their  phrenic  nerve  ?  and  where  the  expanfile  power  of 
their  lungs? 
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It  is  fortunate  for  man  that  thefe  aflifting  refpira- what  or- 
tory  organs  are  in  fome  meafure  fuhje&  to  his  will.  eai?s  *jorm 
By  this  fubje&ion  he  produces  vocal  found  when  founds!^ 
he  pleafes,  divides  it  into  parts,  varies  it  by  tones, 
forms  it  into  words,  and  enjoys  the  diflinguifned  and 
numerous  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  a  fpo- 
ken  language. 


Sect.  II.  Digejtion . 
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A 8  refpiration  fucceeded  the  placenta  in  one  of  its  Digeftion. 
offices  by  maintaining  life,  the  function  of  digeftion 
fucceeds  it  in  another  by  either  continuing  or  fup. 
porting  the  growth  of  the  living  body.  It  depends 
on  refpiration  for  a  portion  of  heat,  and  is  that  func¬ 
tion  by  which  the  liquid  and  folid  food  undergoes  its 
firfl  preparation  in  the  fyftem.  S9 

Though  gafeous  fluids,  including  the  principles  of^afeous 
heat  and  light,  may  be  proved  to  nourifh  and  cornpofe 
the  fubflances  of  all  living  bodies,  yet  a  part  only  can  fubftance 
enter  the  fyftem  in  a  gafeous  fhte.  This  part  is  of  all  li- 
changed  by  the  lungs,  or  by  thofe  fluids  which  they  v|nK  b°- 
contain.  The  organs  of  digeftion,  before  they 
adl  on  aerial  bodies,  mufl  have  them  reduced  to  fome gafes  forru 
new  form.  For  the  food  of  vegetables,  this  form  re- water. 
quires  to  be  water,  whofe  100  parts  are  found  to  con- 
fifl  of  84^  of  oxygene  and  1  yf  of  hydrogene.  See 
Water. 

4  S  When 


(x)  Suppofing  that  there  be  any  in  the  thorax. 
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Digefi ion.  When  the  gafes  have  puffed  through  both  the  watery 
' “v— — 'and  vegetable  ftates,  they,  as  juices  or  folids,  become 
the  food  of  a  great  many  animals.  Thefe  animals 
produce  new  changes,  and  by  their  preparation  the 
gafes  become  the  food  of  others  which  are  called  car¬ 
nivorous  ;  and  then  the  carnivorous  and  all  living  bo¬ 
dies,  when  the  vivifying  principle  has  ceafed  within 
them,  and  when  they  are  hailening  to  a  ftate  of  dif* 
folution,  are  devoured  by  others  who  feed  on  corrup¬ 
tion,  are  partly  converted  into  water  and  gas,  and  be¬ 
come  in  their  turn  the  food  of  the  kinds  on  which 
they  had  fed. 

As  thefe  effe&s  of  the  digefting  and  affimilating 
powera  are  more  furprifing  than  any  chemical  procefi 
of  art,  it  may  not  be  unpleafing  to  take  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  view  of  them.  It  has  long  been  obferved,  that 
thofe  animals  which  are  not  carnivorous  feed  upon 
plants  ;  and,  fince  the  days  of  Van  Helmoat  and 
Boyle,  it  has  been  fufpe£ed  that  plants  live  upon  wa* 
ter  and  air.  This  fufpicion  has  now  been  confirmed  by 
Vegetables  numerous  experiments.  Plants  have  been  raifed  from 
live  <  n  pure  di frilled  water  without  earth,  and,  inliead  of  requiring 
water,  a  ve^etable  mould,  have  fpread  their  roots  in  mofs,  in 
paper,  in  cotton,  in  pieces  of  cloth,  in  pounded  glafs, 
and  powder  of  quartz.  From  thefe  fa&s,  the  ingeni 
ous  Chaptal  has  been  led  to  fuppofe  that  foi]s  a&  but 
as  fo  many  fponges,  affording  water  in  different  pro* 
portions,  and  in  different  ways  ;  and  that  all  that  the 
plant  wants  from  the  foil  is  a  firm  fupport,  a  pcrmiflion 
to  extend  its  roots  where  it  choofes,  and  that  propor¬ 
tioned  fupply  of  humidity  which  will  fecure  it  againfl 
qx  the  alternatives  of  being  inundated  or  dried  up.  To 
Ufe  of  foil  anfwer,  however,  thefe  feveral  conditions,  he  allows  it 
£0  vegeta*  £0  be  neceffary  in  many  cafes  “  to  make  a  proper  mixture 
of  the  primitive  earths,  as  no  one  in  particular  poffcffes 
them.  Siliceous  and  calcareous  earths  (he  fays)  maybe 
confidered  as  hot  and  drying,  thr  argillaceous  as  moifl 
and  cold,  and  the  magneGan  as  poffeffing  intermediate 
properties.  Each,  in  particular,  has  its  faults,  which 
render  it  unfit  for  culture.  Clay  abforbs  water,  but 


does  not  communicate  it ;  calcareous  earth  receives 
and  gives  it  too  quickly ;  but  the  properties  of  thefe 
earths  are  fo  happily  oppofed  that  they  correct  each 
other  by  mixture.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  by  add¬ 
ing  lime  to  an  argillaceous  earth,  this  laft  is  divided, 
and  the  drying  property  of  the  lime  mitigated,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  ftiffuefs  of  the  clay  is  diminifhed. 

On  thefe  accounts  it  is  that  a  fiugle  earth  cannot  con- 
ftitute  manure,  and  that  the  character  of  ihe  earth  in¬ 
tended  to  be  meliorated  ought  to  be  fiudied  before  the 
choice  of  any  addition  is  decided  on.  The  bell  pro* 
portions  of  a  fertile  earth  for  corn  are  three  eighths  of 
clay,  two  eighths  of  fand,  and  three  eighths  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  hard  ftone. 

The  advantages  of  labour  confift  in  dividing  the  Ufe*  fa-  j 
earth,  aerating  it,  deitroying  ufelefs  or  noxious  plants,  gncu.nire 
and  converting  them  into  manure  by  facilitating  their  veSeta; 
dccompofition.” 

So  far  is  vegetable  mould  from  communicating  any 
thing  new  to  plants,  that  it  rather  owes  its  formation 
to  them*,  and  if  fea  fait  fhould  at  time3  berequifite  to  *  Chapta?* 
marine  vegetations,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  falts,  °f 
fulphur,  and  lime,  are  all  produ&s  of  organized  bodies; 
that  iron  (y)  itfelf  has  been  difeovered  in  plants  and  part  4.* 
animals  ;  and  that  even  diamonds,  quartz,  cryftals,  §  .•  the 

fpars,  gypfnm,  &c.  are  found  only  in  thofe  earths  that  be  firming, 
are  partly  compofed  of  an  impoverifhed  vegetab  le  refidue,  ^  $  s* 
which  provident  nature  feerns  to  have  referved  for  the  ^ 
reprodu&ion  or  reparation  ©f  the  earthy  and  metallic  Earths  and 
fubftances  of  the  globe  ;  while  the  vegetable  mould  on  meta*s  ve*  I 
thefe  organic  parts  that  remain  are  made  to  ferve  as 
nourifhmcnt  for  the  growth  of  fucceeding  plants  (z).  tions. 

If  thofe  earths  in  which  plants  are  reared,  and 
which  contain  no  vegetable  mould,  fhould  ever  be  fen- 
fibly  diminifhed  in  weight,  a  circumftance,  we  believe, 
which  feldom  takes  place  if  proper  precaution  be  ufed 
to  prevent  it ;  yet  if  it  fhould  happen,  it  fhould  not  in 
that  cafe  be  forgotten  that  gafes  are  the  general  ce¬ 
ments  in  nature  ;  that  they  mix  intimately  with  the 
hardeft  bodies ;  and  that  this  fenfible  diminution  of 

weight 


(Y)Whether  iron  exifts  formally  in  organized  bodies,  or  is  the  refult  of  decompofition,  it  derives  its  origin  ul¬ 
timately  from  gafes.  Blood  gradually  decompofed  by  putrefa&ion  yielded  not  only  more  falts  and  lime,  but 
much  more  iron  than  blood,  fuddenly  decompofed  by  lime.  Though  the  greater  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable, 
therefore,  be  without  fuch  fubftances  as  fait,  lime,  iron  ;  yet  when  decompofed  its  parts  may  recombine,  and  thus 
produce  them,  ^ce  Surgical  and  Pbyjical  EJfays,  by  Mr  John  Aberncthy. 

(z)  u  Vegetables  in  their  analyfis  prefent  us  with  certain  metals,  fuch  as  iron,  gold,  and  manganefe.  The  iron 
forms  near  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  afhes  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  oak.  It  may  be  extracted  by  the 
magnet.  We  read  in  the  jfeurnaux  de  Phyjique  an  obfervation,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  it  was  found  in  me- 
ttdiic  grains  in  fruits.  Vegetables  watered  with  diftilled  water  afford  it  as  well  as  others. 

u  Beecher  and  Kunckel  afeertained  the  prefence  of  gold  in  plant3.  M.  Sage  was  invited  to  repeat  the  pro- 
ceffes  by  way  of  afeertaining  the  fa&.  He  found  gold  in  the  afhes  of  vine  twigj,  and  announced  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  After  this  chemift,  moft  perfons  who  have  attended  to  this  object  have  found  gold,  but  in  much  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  than  M.  Sage  announced.  The  moft  accurate  analyfes  have  fhown  no  more  than  two  grains,  whereas  M. 
Sage  had  fpoken  of  feveral  ounces  in  the  quintal.  The  procefs  for  extra&ing  gold  from  the  afhes  confifts  in 
fufing  them  with  black  flux  and  minium. 

“  Scheele  obtained  manganefe  in  the  analyfis  of  vegetable  afhes. 

*  Lime  conftantly  enough  forms  feven-tenths  of  the  fixed  refidue  of  vegetable  incineration.  Next  to  lime, 
alumine  is  the  moft  abundant  earth  in  vegetables,  and  next  magnefia.  siliceous  earth  likewife  exifts,  but 
lefs  abundantly  ;  the  lead  common  of  all  is  the  barytes.  ChaptaVs  Elements  of  Chemijlry ,  Part  iv.  § 

Sulphur,  Iron,  Lime,  in  Elements  of  Chemijlry .  Set  the  Matrix  of  Diamonds ;  fee  Chaptal \ 
vol.  in.  Part  4.  §  5.  art.  3.  J  J  r 
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Wgefiion,  weight  may  be  owing  entirely  to  fome  difTolution  of 
'  the  folid  parts,  and  the  confequent  extrication  of  the 
gafeous  fluids  (a). 

“  Before  we  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ftitnent  principles  of  water,’’  refumes  Chaptal,  “  it  was 
impofiible  to  explain  or  even  to  conceive  the  growth  of 
plants  by  this  Angle  aliment.  In  fad,  if  the  water 
were  an  element,  or  indecompofable  principle,  it  would 
afford  nothing  but  water  in  entering  into  the  nutrition 
of  the  plant,  and  the  vegetable  would  of  courfe  exhibit 
that  fluid  only  ;  but  when  we  conftder  water  as  form¬ 
ed  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygenous  and  hydroge¬ 
nous  gafes,  it  is  eafily  underftood  that  this  compound 
is  reduced  to  its  principles,  and  that  the  hydrogenous 
gas  becomes  a  principle  of  the  vegetable,  while  the* 
oxygene  is  thrown  off  by  the  vital  forces.  According¬ 
ly  we  fee  the  vegetable  almoft  entirely  formed  of  hydro¬ 
gene.  Oils,  refins,  and  mucilage,  confift  of  fcarcely  any 
thing  but  this  fubftance  ;  and  we  perceive  the  oxyge¬ 
nous  gas  efcape  by  the  pores  where  the  a&ion  of  light 
caufes  its  difengagenaent.” 

But  though  water  conftitute  the  aliment  of  plants, 
imift  not  fuppofe  that  it  is  the  aliment  of  thefe 


*  Surgtc  il 
and  Pbyji- 
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alone  :  the  leech  and  the  tadpole*  are  nouri/hed  by  wa¬ 
ter,  and  many  animals  have  no  other  food.  “  Rondelet § 
Cites  a  great  number  of  examples  of  marine  animals 
which  cannot  fubfift  but  by  means  of  water  by  the  very 
conflitution  of  their  organs.  He  affirms,  that  he  kept 
during  three  years  a  tim  in  a  veffel  conftantly  maintain¬ 
ed  full  of  very  pure  water.  It  grew  to  fuch  a  fize,  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  veffel  could  no  longer  con- 
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tam  it.  He  relate?  this  as  a  very  comthott  ?a&.  We  BigcfHon. 

r  likewife  obferve  the  red  fifhes  which  are  kept  in.glafs  - ' 

veffels,  are  nourifhed,  and  grow,  without  any  other  af* 
fiftance  than  th  t  of  water  properly  renewed  -j*.”  *  CbaptaV » 

The  ingenious  Borelli,  who  knew  that  plants  and  Ehm' 
fever al  animals  fubfilled  wholly  by  water  aad  air, 
likewife  of  opinion  that  fome  animals  lived  upon  fand.  pare  4? 

He  could  difeover  nothing  but  fand  in  the  flomachs  of§  3.  ait.  2. 
many  teft aceous  animals  that  live  in  the  water,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  flomachs  of  the  fmaller  kinds  that  live 
buried  in  the  fand  of  the>fea.  He  could  not  conceive  Some^ni* 
what  elfe  could  be  the  food  of  thofe  fmall  fifhes  or  mats  flip- 
worms  which  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the  hardeft  bofed  to 
rocks,  and  form  excavations  that  always  bear  a  propor- |ive,upoJ 
tion  to  their  bulk.  He  had  regularly  found  that  the  why’.  *** 
flomachs  ot  fwans  which  he  had  examined  were  full  of 
fand  ;  and,  recollecting  the  pebbles  in  the  gizzards  of 
fowls,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  thefe  fubftances  were 
fomehow  diffolved  in  a  gaftric  juice,  and  ferved  to 
nourifh  the  harder  ^parts,  as  the  (hells,  the  feathers, 
and  the  bones  (b).  i  hefe  fentiments,  on  a  flight  view, 
might  not  be  unnatural.  From  obferving  children 
°f  depraved  appetites  fallowing  fand,  afhee,  and 
cinders  ;  from  having  fometimes  met  with  fand  in  the 
flomachs  of  wild  ducks ;  from  the  ufual  faeces  of  the 
earth-worm  ;  and  from  the  diffe£lion  of  feveral  toads 
dug  up  in  a  garden,  in  whofe  flomachs  we  could  fee 
nothing  but  a  quantity  of  earth,  with  pieces  of  coal, 
ftone,  and  of  flace,  that  had  accidentally  happened  to 
be  mixed  with  it(c),  we  long  entertained  a  fimilar 
opinion  with  this  celebrated  author ;  but  on  recoiled 
4  S  2  ing 


(a)  What  follows  is  from  the  33d  additional  note  of  Dr  Darwin’s  Botanic  Garden. 

“  Dr  Pr  left  ley  obtained  air  of  greater  or  lefs  purity,  both  vital  and  azotic,  from  almoft  all  the  foffii  fub- 
itances  he  fubje&ed  to  experiment.  Four  ounce  weight  of  lava  from  Iceland,  heated  in  an  earthen  retort 
yielded  twenty  ounce  meafures  of  air.  en  ret0n> 
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gave  20  ounce  meafures  of  air. 
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In  this  account  the  fixed  air  was  previoufly  extra&ed  from  the  limeftones  by  acids,  and  the  heat  applied  was 
touch  lefs  than  was  neceffary  to  cxtradl  all  the  air  from  the  bodies  employed.”  ^ 

(b)  A  fimilar  inference  was  made  by  Mr  Burt  upon  opening  the  ftomach  of  the  pangolin  of  Hindoflan 
See  Pangolin. 

(c)  i  he  third  ventricle  had  a  flrange  body  faftened  to  its  interior  membrane.  This  body  was  compofed  of 

a  bar,  membrane,  in  which  there  was  gravel  inclofed.  Gefner  fays  the  chamois  is  aecuftomed  to  fwailow  gravel 
to  dear  his  tongue  and  throat  from  the  phlegm,  which  is  apt  to  cover  them,  ar.d  deftroy  the  appetite.  Anat. 
Defcription  of  the  Chamois  cr  GemJ>,  by  the  French  Academy.  r 
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Digeflion.  m g  that  many  fubftances  which  enter  the  ftornach  are 
not  nutritious;  confidering  the  balls  of  hair  and  of  fea¬ 
thers  which  the  carnivorous  animals  return,  and  that 
quantity  of  faecal  matter  which  is  difcharged  by  the 
intefiines;  having  frequently  experienced  that  a  fenfe 
of  fulnefs  removes  hunger,  and  obferved  perfons  as  it 
were  by  inftin£t  prefiing  on  the  empty  ftornach  with 
their  hand — we  began  to  fufpedt  that  the  fwallowing  Qf 
fand,  and  a  number  of  other  indigeftible  fubftances, 
might  not  be  to  nourifh  but  to  prevent  fome  cravings 
of  the  ilomach,  and  that  thefe  cravings  were  in  part 
occailoned  by  a  deficiency  of  the  ufual  prefTure  which 
it  receives  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  this  opi¬ 
nion  we  were  more  confirmed,  by  hearing  it  was  cufto- 
mary  among  fome  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  of  Afia 
to  repel  or  mitigate  the  attacks  of  hunger  by  placing 
a  beard  over  the  region  which  is  called  epigaflric,  and 
compreiiing  it  gradually  by  means  of  cords  as  the  fto- 
mexh  collapfes;  and  by  learning  afterwards,  on  a  further 
inquiry,  that  a  iimilar  practice,  and  from  fimilar  mo¬ 
tives,  was  likewife  common  with  fome  individuals  in 
this  country  ;  who,  to  alleviate  the  fenfation  of  hunger, 
ilraiten  the  epigallric  region  with  their  handkerchief. 
This  practice,  however,  being  often  impoflible  with  the 
brute  kind,  in  head  of  bringing  the  neighbouring  parts 
to  prefs  on  the  ftornach,  they  arc  obliged  to  diilend  the 
ilomach,  and  to  bring  it  to  prefs  on  the  neighbouring 
parts.  Of  the  two  ways  of  producing  this  prefTure, 
the  laft  is  certainly  the  moft  natural.  Senebier  has  fup- 
pofed  that  difhnfion  of  the  ftornach  is  the  caufe  of  the 
iecretion  of  the  gaflric  liquor;  but  how  well  or  ill  his 
opinion  may  be  founded,  daily  experience  permits  not  a 
doubt,  that,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  the 
ilomach  requires  not  only  to  be  nonrifhed,  but  to  be 
filled,  or  at  lead  to  have  fomething  like  a  fenfe  of  ful- 
r.efs  ;  and  this  may  probably  be  one  reafon  for  thofe 
balls  which  are  found  in  the.ftomachs  of  the  chamois, 
which  likewjfe  fwallows  fand,  and  in  the  ftomichs  of 
the  cow,  the  fheep,  and  of  the  horfe,  “  when  they  do 
pafs  away  the  winter  in  fnowy  mountains,  where  they 
can  find  no  grafs”  (d). 

The  organs  From  this  general  view  of  the  food,  the  natural  tran- 
?n  the^ °n  ^ti°n  IS  t0  t^lole  organs  by  which  it  is  prepared.  As 
getable.~"  all  plants  are  fed  on  nothing  groffer  than  liquids,  we 
fee  the  reafon  why  they  are  all  nourifhed  by  abforbents, 
and  why,  inftead  of  one  common  alimentary  canal, 
they  are  furnifhed  with  a  number  of  capillary  veffels, 
which  by  their  adtion  affiftthe  living  power  in  moving 
the  fluids  along  the  -trunk,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves. 
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Thefe  fluids  are  obferved  to  move  between  the  different  Digeftion, 
ligneous  circles,  and  the  more  copioufly  as  the  wood 
is  younger  or  the  nearer  the  circles  are  to  the  bark. 

In  the  circles  themfelves,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
fap  veffels,  from  being  empty  during  a  great  part  of 
the  growing  feafon,  have  been  called  air  veffels;  that 
they  are  formed  of  fpiral  fibres,  adapted  to  fome  peri- 
ftdtic  motion(E):  and  it  is  plain,  that  by  this  ftrudlure 
they  are  well  fitted  to  propel  their  contents,  whether 
water  or  air,  upwards  or  downwards,  backwards  or 
forwards,  according  to  the  different  poiitions  of  the 
plant. 

Befides  the  particular  adtion  of  the  veffels,  a  gene-ThteirCac. 
ral  concuffion  is  received  from  the  movement  of  the  wa-tion  how 
^ters  or  winds,  which  ferves  as  an  exercife  ;  a  general  promoted, 
dilatation  is  occafioned  by  both  moiflure  and  hent;  and 
a  general  contraction  by  drynefs  and  cold,  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  motion  fomething  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
thorax  %.  _  _  '  t  Borelli  de 

In  the  fpringing  feafon  the  fap  afeends  through  the  Generate  et 
empty  veffels  before  the  leaves  begin  to  appear.  When  ^getat. 
the  veffels  are  filled  through  their  whole  extent,  the  ^**ta™*9 
buds  fwell,  the  leaves  fpread,  and  the  flowers  blow ;  pr°^ 
the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  increafed  ;  the  fap 
is  diminifhed  by  the  abforption  ;  the  fucciferous  veffels 
now  ceafe  to  bleed (f);  and  the  roots  being  unable  to 
fupply  the  wafle,  the  rains  and  the  dews  enter  by  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  and  the  petals  of  the 
flowers.  When  the  evacuations  are  immoderately  in-  Abforption 
creafed  by  excefilve  heat,  or  preternaturally  obftru&ed  of  moiiture , 
by  the  plucking  of  the  leaves,  by  too  much  humidity,111  VC1 
or  other  caufes  which  prevent  perfpiration,  the  plant gcta  e* 
foon  either  fickens  or  dies.  The  chyle,  which  is  form¬ 
ed  in  the  fap  veffels,  has  generally  fomething' of  a  fac- 
charine  talle.  J0Q 

Confidering  the  forms  of  animal  food,  we  may  na-  rn  the  ani« 
turaliy  expedl  in  the  animal  kingdom  a  greater  variety  mai. 
of  thofe  organs  employed  in  digeflion.  Molt  animals 
have  indeed,  like  tile  vegetable,  both  inhaling  and  ex¬ 
haling  veffels,  by  which  fome  of  their  fluids  are  ab- 
forbed,  and  evacuations  regularly  carried  on.  Except, 
however,  in  thofe  animals  which  fubfift  by  liquids, 
thefe  veffels  are  of  little  importance  in  receiving  food 
or  ejecting  what  is  faecal  from  the  fyftem.  In  thefe 
animals  the  abforbents  terminate  in  a  hollow  vifeus, 
which  is  called  the  alimentary  canal,  where  the  fluids 
undergo  a  preparatory  change,  and  are  partly  reah- 
forbed  for  afiimilation.  In  all  others  the  food  enters 
by  a  probofeis  (g),  or  by  an  aperture  which  is  called 

the 
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(d)  Bartholine,  quoted  by  the  French  Academy,  thought  that  thefe  balls  were  compofed.of  the  hair  which 
the  cows  lick  from  their  fkin,  or  of  the  wool  which  the  fheep  eat.  But  the  horfe  does  not  lick  himfelf,  and 
many  of  thefe  balls  feem  to  be  compofed  of  ligneous  fibres.  The  balls  which  are  found  in  the  chamois  are 
called  by  Velfchius  German  be^ear.  See  Anat.  Defcription  of  Chamois  or  Gemp>  by  the  French  Academy. 

(e)  “  The  fuperior  part  of  the  inteftine,  which  contained  about  thirteen  inches,  had  a  veiy  particular  ftruc- 
ture ;  for,  inftead  of  the  ordinary  circumvolutions  of  the  intefiines,  the  cavity  of  this  was  tranfverfely  interrupt¬ 
ed  with  feveral  reparations,  compofed  of  the  membranes  of  the  inteftine  folded  inwards.  Thefe  reparations  were 
near  half  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other,  and  turned  round  like  the  fhell  of  a  fnail  or  of  a  ftaircafe  with  an 
open  newel.” .  Anat .  Jfefcription  of  the  Sea-fox ,  ibid.  Thefe  membranous  folds  running  fpirally,  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  alimentary  canals  of  animals. 

(f)  This  happens  in  a  great  many  plant3. 

(g)  Every  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  probofeis  in  a  number  of  thofe  winged  infedts  which 
extract  juices  from  plants.  It  is  very  eafily  difcernible  in  the  butterfly.  In  this  infed  it  is  a  fine  moveable 
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the  mouth  ;  this  mouth  Is  properly  the  entrance  of  the 
alimentary  du&.  It  is  very  generally  furniflied  with  a 
tongue  (h),  which  is  ufually  affiftirig  in  deglutition  ; 
and  if  the  food  be  of  that  nature  to  requite  cutting, 
tearing,  or  grinding,  it  is  likewife  furnifhed  with  the 
proper  inftruments  (1)  for  thefe  operations.  When 
the  food  is  teftaceous  or  fome  hard  vegetable  fubftance, 
and  thefe  inftruments  not  in  the  mouth,  fomething  ii- 
milar  may  generally  be  expedied  in  a  more  remote  part 
of  the  canal.  The  crab  and  the  lobfter  have  accord- 
ingly  grinding  teeth  in  their  ftomach,  and  granivorous 
fowls  have  a  powerful  gizzard  lined  with  a  thick  cor¬ 
neous  fubftance.  It  poffeffes  the  comprefting  force  of 
the  jaws;  and  fm  ll  pebbles  which  the  animals  fwallow 
ferve  it  for  teeth. 

Beftdes  mere  trituration  or  grinding,  the  folid  food 
will  often  require  to  be  mixed  with  fome  additional 
liquid  (k).  In  thofe  carnivorous  animals  which  chew, 
this  liquid  during  the  time  of  maftication  flows 
inco  the  mouth  from  certain  glands  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  fome  fpecies  of  the  ape  kind  a 
previous  dilution  takes  place  in  two  pouches  fituated 
on  the  fides  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  granivorous  birds 
this  dilution  is  very  ufually  performed  in  a  fac  (l), 
which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  canal ;  and  the  food  being 
macerated  there  by  the  glands  or  exhaling  veffels,  gra¬ 
dually  paffes  down  (m),  as  is  needed,  to  be  triturated 
and  farther  prepared  in  the  ftomach.  In  the  rumina¬ 
ting  kind  the  dilution  is  performed  in  a  fimifar  man¬ 
ner  :  but  thefe  having  no  muftular  ftomach  fitted  for 
grinding,  inftead  of  defeending  the  food  is  brought 
up  again  into  the  mouth,  and  is  then  after  the  proper 
maftication  feut  to  the  ftomach.  If  the  food  require 
no  maftication,  it  is  fent  diredly  that  way  at  firft  :  a 
circumftance  which  (hows  a  curious  difeernment  with 
refpedl  to  foods,  and  proves  that  their  alimentary  canal 
is  fubjedf  to  the  adtion  of  voluntary  mufcles  as  far 
as  the  ftomach.  Some  of  thofe  birds  which  have  a 
diluting  fac  or  ingluvies  feem  likewife  to  ruminate. 
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This  in  the  parrot  was  obferved  by  the  gentlemen  of  Digeftion. 
the  French  academy.  It  lias  fince  been  obferved  in  -v~*J 
rooks,  macaws,  cockatoos,  and  others  :  and  Mr  Hun¬ 
ter,  to  whom  phyliology  is*  fo  much  indebted,  difeo-  194 
vered,  that  the  male  and  the  female  pigeon  fecrete  in^mi"a’' 
their  ingluvies  a  certain  liquor  for  feeding  their  young 
and  that  raoft  kinds  of  what  have  been  thought  ru¬ 
minating  birds  do  very  often  in  exprefiing  their  fond- 
nefs  regurgitate  their  food.  Yet  both  this  and  an- 
other  fpecies  of  regurgitation  which  is  very  common 
with  thofe  animals  that  fwallow  indigeftible  iubftan- 
ces  with  their  food,  fhould  be  carefully  diftinguiftied 
from  rumination.  I0^ 

To  the  ruminating  kinds  the  diluting  fac  is  by  no  Part  of  the 
means  peculiar.  The  porpoife  has  one,  though  it  doesj?0111^^ 
not  ruminate;  and  many  of  thofe  animals  which  have^^f®^* 
none,  as  the  rat,  the  hog,  and  the  horfe,  have  a  part 
of  the  ftomach  covered  with  a  cuticle,  and  which  mult 
therefore  principally  ferve  as  a  refer  voir.  The  gullets 
of  feveral  fifties  and  ferpents  are  facs  of  this  kind.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  part  of  their  prey  is  project¬ 
ing  from  the  mouth,  while  another  part  fills  up  the 
gullet  and  gradually  defeends,  to  be  reduced  in  the 
foivent  below.  So  very  dilatable  are  the  ftomach*  and 
gullets  of  fome  animals,  that  ferpents  have  been  often 
feen  to  fwallow  whole  animals  which,  prior  to  the 
gorging,  were  larger  than  themfelves  ;  and  many  po¬ 
lypes,  and  even  fome  of  the  loufe  kind,  will,  by  fwal- 
lowing  food,  more  than  double  their  own  bulk.  ic6 

Applying  Jiomacb  as  a  general  word  to  the  different  Number  of 
ventricles  of  the  canal,  we  may  here  obferve,  that  every  ftomachs* 
fpecies  of  animals  which  ruminate  have  two  ftomachs,  or 
at  lealt  two  divifione  in  one ;  that  fome  have  three,  as  the 
gazella  ;  and  fome  four,  as  the  cow,  the  dromedary,  and 
the  fiieep:  but  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  number 
of  ftomachs  is  any  proof  of  a  ruminating  power.  It  was 
faid  already  that  the  porpoife  has  two ;  the  porcupine 
has  three  divifions  in  one  ;  and  the  fingular  caffowar, 
although  it  be  found  to  have  four  ftomachs,  does  not. 


tube,  poffefiing  a  great  variety  of  adtion.  It  ferves  for  a  hand,  a  mouth,  and  a  gullet ;  and  ’when  not  ex¬ 
tended  in  fearch  of  food,  it  is  coiled  up  in  circular  folds.  The  elephant  has  both  a  mouth  and  probofeis,  and 
this  probofeis  is  one  of  the  moft  lingular  of  living  organs. 

(h)  The  crocodile  has  no  tongue  ;  the  oftricb,  the  feal,  and  fome  others,  have  forked  tongues  ;  the  cor¬ 
morant  has  a  double  tongue  ;  fome,  like  the  eagle,  have  a  cartilaginous  tongue  ;  fome,  like  the  porcu¬ 
pine,  have  it  toothed.  We  have  found  a  bone  in  the  tongue  of  a  goofe  ;  the  tongue  of  the  cameleon  is  a. 
hollow  trunk  like  a  probofeis  ;  the  tongue  of  the  frog  is  forked  and  long — it  i3  rolled  up  in  the  mouth,  and 
originates  from  the  fore-part  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  fome  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  tafte  ;  in  others,  the  in- 
ftrument  for  feizing  their  prey.  In  diftinguifhing  foods  moft  animals  rely  chiefly  on  fmell. 

(1)  Thefe  inftrnmeuts  are  corneous,  bony,  or  calcareous;  they  are  teeth  or  bills  ;  their  fituation  is  the 
tongue,  the  jaws,  the  palate,  or  the  ftomach.  Many  teeth  feem  intended  only  for  attack  or  defence,  for 
feizing,  killing,  or  retaining  the  prey.  This  is  remarkable  in  the  fangs  of  ferpents,  and  in  the  large  tufles  ©£ 
the  elephant,  the  barbirouffa,  and  fome  other  animals,  where  they  have  fome  refeinblance  to  horns,  and  projedt 
from  the  mouth.  The  philodotus  and  ant-eater  have  no  teeth  ;  the  latvae  of  infedts  have  generally  two, 
which  are  placed  externally,  and  cut  like  a  forceps. 

(k)  There  are  many  perfons  whofe  tongues  and  mouths  are  naturally  dry,  and  when  they  fwallow  a  piece 
of  bread  muft  call  for  water  or  fome  other  moiftener.  This  complaint  is  even  fometimes  general  in  a  family, 
and  is  propagated  like  an  hereditary  evil  through  it3  different  branches.  Cockatoos  and  parrots  have  likewife 
dry  mouths. 

(l)  The  buftard  has  no  fac  of  this  kind;  but  the  cefophagus  is  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  its 
glands. 

(m)  In  the  oftrich  the  cefophagus  paffea  down  and  returns,  and  the  crop  opens  from  below  upwards  into 
the  gizzard. 
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Digeftion,  ruminate;  nor,  although  granlvcrou3,  is  any  one  of  the 

£-Qur  g;ZZarCJ. 

Somewhat  different  from  theft;  expanfions  which  we 
have  beeu  mentioning  aa  exifting  in  the  ftrft  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  is  a  fort  of  pouch (x)  which 
hangs  from  the  neck  and  the  lower  mandiMe  of  fevenil 
birds,  and  which,  like  the  two  pouches  cf  apes,  n  ay 
be  ufed  either  to  macerate  the  food  or  to  carry  p-o- 
vifions  from  a  diflance  to  their  young.  The  pehc  .n, 
a  native  of  warm  countries,  employs  this  pouch  fome¬ 
times  to  carry  a  quantity  of  water;  and  another  na¬ 
tive  of  the  fame  countries,  we  mean  the  dromedary, 
was  obferved  to  have  at  the  t  p  of  the  lecond  of  the 
foui  ventricles  a  number  of  fquare  holes,  which  being 
the  orifices  of  as  many  cavities  between  the  membranes 
which  eompofe  the  ventricle,  reminded  the  gentlemen 
of  the  French  academy  of  thofe  large  refervoirs  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  Pliny  mentions  to  be  in  camels  ;  and  for 
which,  according  to  hi5  ftory,  their  guides  have  open¬ 
ed  them  fometimes  in  cafes  of  extreme  tbir>. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  di- 
geftion.  Independent  of  the  fluids  which  mingle  *  ith 
the  food  in  the  mouth,  the  gullet,  or  macerating  facs, 
there  is  one  denominated  the  gajlric  juice,  and  whi  h, 
10S  c-tber  by  itfelf  or  along  with  others  from  the  aliments 
The  gaftricor  fyftem,  acts  in  fome  meafure  as  a  folvent.  It  is  fe- 
. juice.  ertted  from  1  .rge  glands  at  the  entrance  of  the  giz¬ 

zard,  from!  veffels  or  glands  in  the  coats  or  the  fto- 
mach,  and  perhaps  moll  plentifully  near  the  pylorus; 
it  powerfully  refifts  the  putrera<£Iive  fermentation  ;  it 
coagulates  milk  and  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  it  diiTolvcs 
food  even  when  inclofed  in  metallic  tubes  ;  and  when 
life  ceafes,  it  a£h  frequently  on  the  very  ftomach  from 
which  it  was  fecreted.  Its  Ulle,  its  colour,  and  its  fob 
vent  powers,  are  different  in  different  clafTrs  of  animals. 
It  feems  to  be  modified  according  to  the  age.  the 
health,  the  habit,  and  the  different  aliments  o*i  which 
they  live.  The  lick  and  the  child  are  incapable  of  di- 
gefiing  the  food  that  is  proper  for  a  healthy  man. 
The  hawk  kind,  after  loathing  bread  an  I  throwing  it 
up  without  any  change,  can  be  gradually  trough:  to 
take  it  for  food  ;  and  Gaffenci  has  rr.ent  cne  1  a  certain 
Iamb  which,  being  fed  on  bread,  cheefe,  and  cn  ftefh,  re- 
*  Borelli  de  fufed  afterwards  to  tafte  grafs*.  But  what  is  mofl 

JlTmJr  i\I!Pr'f*nS  >n  the  Raftric  juice  is,  that  it  fpares  ail  li- 
ving  bodies,  as  thofe  worms  which  exiil  in  the  ftomach, 
and  the  ftomach  itfelf  while  k  is  alive  :  and  it  diners 
other  wife  from  a  chemical  folver.t,  in  that  it  has  an  af- 
fimilatmg  power,  and  reduces  all  tub  fiances,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  on  which  it  acts,  toacerta-n  fluid 
of  determinate  properties,  which  is  called  chyle. 

Befides  the  g  ftric,  the  food  again,  arter  *  paffina- 
through  the  ftomach,  is  mingled  w  ith  a  greenifh  fape?- 
naceous  liquor,  which  is  called  Vile,  and  which  Sows 
either  immediately  from  the  liver  or  from  a  vefide  in¬ 
to  which  it  had  tegurgitated  as  i  to  a  blind  gut  ;  at 
the  fame  time  nearly  it  is  mingled  with  another  rsftm 
bling  the  lalsva  from  the  pancreas  cr  fweet  bread  •  a 
gland  or  glands  whofe  place  is  fupplied  in  a  gfeat  aa- 
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r.y  fi'hes  by  a  number  of  vermicular  appendages  to  the  DigeftioP. 
ftomach.  - - - 

In  ihort,  from  one  extremity  of  the  alimentary  ca-Qth^3 
r.al  to  the  other,  fluids  are  perp-tmily  flowing  into  its  juiced 
caviiy  trom  glands,  veffels,  or  organic  pores ;  and  the 
membranes  conftantly  fecreting  a  mucus  to  protect 
therr.fdres  from  the  acrimony  of  their  contents.  This 
acrimony  mull  often  l  e  confiderable  near  to  thn  end 
of  the  canal  where  the  feces  are  difeharged;  for  as  the 
hrft  part  ot  the  canal  has  generally  one  or  more  ddata-  * 
tion-  which  are  called  ftomachs ,  and  fecretes  atleaft  one 
fluid  wnich  is  ftrongly  antifeptic,  fo  the  lift  part  ha3 
generally  append  ges  which  are  c died  carr/7,  wliere  thexh/ci-* 
food  always  remains  for  fome  time,  and  where,  from  of  the  ah-* 
the  quant,  ty  of  animal  matter  that  happens  to  be  mix-menU!7 
ed  with  it,  it  becomes  putrefeent.  The  office  of  thccanal* 
ccrca  is  fometimes  fupplied  by  the  largenefs  and  con¬ 
volutions  of  the  colon (o);  to  which  gut  the  ileum  can¬ 
not,  when  it  enters  laterally,  fo  eafily  communicate  its 
pcriftaltic  motion.  As  the  ftomachs  were  the  recep¬ 
tacles  of  the  food  when  it  entered,  the  eceea  are  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  the  fee  cal  matter  before  it  be  difeharged. 

*1  hry  2 re  of  various  forms  and  capacities  ;  they  are 
o\en  Lrger  than  the  ftomach  itfelf;  are  often  com- 
poitd  of  proportionally  thin  and  tranfparent  mem- 
c.r2Lea  ;  and  frem  their  contents  have  often  a  colour 
feme  what  refembling  that  of  the  gall-bladder.  Their 
number  is  diffierent  in  different  animals.  Some  have 
but  one  The  birds  which  have  them  have  generally 
two;  the  buftard  has  three;  and  Swammerdam  has  dif- 
fe  ~  ...  -  - 


“,4  infects  which  had  four.  As  fome  ftomachs  have 
ioiJs  which  hang  pendulous  within  their 


2  num  ?er  o: 

CrtV.ty ,  wild  mcreafe  their  furface,  fo  have  often  the 
ecc  a  as  well  as  fome  poitions  of  the  canal.  The  cce- 
cum  o!  both  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  is  curioufly  form¬ 
ed.  It  is  large  and  beami  ul ;  it  is  rolled  up  like  a 
cornu  mmoms  ;  it  has  the  like  outward  appearance; 
and  a  fold  running  fpirally  is  obferved  within.  The 
animals  which  live  on  vegetable  food  have  ufually  the 
greater!  length  of  the  canal,  and  the  greateft  number 
ot  t.omachs  and  of  cceca  :  yet  the  caffowar,  which 
has  no  gizzard,  has  nocoecum;  and  the  polype,  which 
is  faid  to  be  all  ftomach,  improperly  fpeakmg  rather 
all  caecum  . 

To  fee  more  felly  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  we  mull  A(J*a  - 
not  overtook  that  general  and  organic  r.&ion  which  the 
takes  p^ce  through  the  w  ole  alimentary  canal.  The  ta,7  canal, 
power  of  unification  exerted  in  the  month  is  obvious 
to  ah.  But  the  force  of  fome  ftomachs  lias  till  very 
lately  been  known  to  few  ;  we  allude  here  to  that  of 

?-e  'f.ufcu!ar  or  kind  :  for  Ahh6  Spallanzani 

has  divided  fton.ach*  into  three  forts  ;  the  mufcnlar, 
h.e  mtrohrencaj.  asd  intermediate.  The  immortal  , 

Uore.ii,  who  wa3  probably  the  firft  that  tried  the  force  StrenS,h  ef 
ot  the  mnfcalar  itemachs  by  throwing  into  them  nuts^machs 
ot  htoerds,  hollow  fpheres  of  glafs,  hollow  cubes  ofn.K  hl- 
le^d,  .rrti.I  pyramids  c.  wood,  and  feveral  other  very  mated  by 
hard  fu  dances,  fuppofed  that  the  power  exerted  by  BordU- 
the  ftomach  of  the  Indian  cock(p)  was  equal  to  :35o 

-  pounds 


(n)  A  pouch  of  this  kind  is  obferved  in  our  common  rook 

*  b°  The  ;?/r-  ,0T  h2J-  ^  a  co^n  or  a  cecum. 

a,  •  W“i;h  la  Citings  ot  Longdius,  Gefner,  and  .\ldrovandus,  means  a 
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©Igeftion.  pounds  weight.  The  force  of  an  intermediate  ftomach 
*  cannot  he  fo  great,  and  that  of  a  membranous  one  muft 
be  ft  Ill  Iefs.  Each  feems  to  have  more  of  the  folveot 
as  it  has  iefs  of  the  mufcular  power.  The  moll  mem¬ 
branous  are  sflifted  by  the  adlon  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  expdl  their  contents  as  readily  as  the  {Iron r. 
eft.  The  mufcular  fort  is  either  wholly  or  principally 
confined  to  certain  kinda  of  birds  and  of  fifties,  as  na¬ 
ture  has  meant  that  the  grain  or  the  (hells  which  they 
ufe  as  food  fhould  firft  be  triturated  before  it  be  fub- 
je&ed  to  the  gaftric  juice.  This  comminution  takes 
place  in  their  ftomach,  becaufe  it  is  plain  that  had 
bones  or  rr.ufcles,  fully  equil  to  all  thefe  effects,  been 
placed  in  the  head,  the  form  of  the  animal  mud  have 
been  altered,  or  that  equilibrium  which  it  preferves  in 
thofe  fluid  elements  through  which  it  moves  been  com- 
114  pletely  overturned. 

Motions  of  As  to  the  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
tJyVanah “  d mention  of  h*irs  found  in  the  ftomachs,  and  the  balls 
of  hair  which  are  thrown  up,  would  appear  to  indicate 
a  circular  motion.  The  intcftin?.l  part  has  a  motion 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  worm,  and  is  called  the  vermicular 
or  periftaltic.  Here  every  portion  retains  its  own  mo¬ 
tion,  although  ]i  be  fepanted  from,  the  reft  by  liga¬ 
tures.  The  ftomach  of  the  polype,  the  gullets  of  the 
ruminating  kinds,  and  the  cceca,  have  this  motion  in 
different  di  red  ions  at  different  times;  and  that  ob¬ 
served  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  loufe  is,  when  view- 
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ed  through  a  nucrofcope  in  the  time  cf  a&ion,  ama*  Digeftion, 
Zinviy  rapid  ;  the  ftimulating  caufe3  employe  1  are  the  *  v  1 
food,  the  different  liquors  with  which  it  is  mixed,  the  kfm!s 
air,  the  nerves  where  they  exift,  and  a  portion  of  heat. ,  f  ftimuli 
Some  degree  of  heat  is  neceffary  to  every  procefs  of  di-  employed, 
geftion  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
what  that  degree  is  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  li¬ 
ving  body  ;  *nd  is  various  according  to  its  age,  its 
hea.tb,  its  employments,  and  habits.  The  ingenious 
Hunter  ha3  mentioned  the  digeflive  2nd  generative 
heau;  ana  thofe  gardeners  who  rre  verfant  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  cf  hot  boufes,  have  on  their  therm®nuters  the 
fuelling,  flowering,  ar.d  the  ripening  heats,  with  a 
great  many  ethers  for  the  feveral  plants  which  they 
mean  to  raife.  ri^ 

Among  the  other  caufes  of  digeftion  fome  authors  The  vinous 
have  ranked  fcrm-utation  :  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  acetous, and 
that  fomething  fimilar  to  the  putrefactive  fermenta-j? 
t  on  takes  pi  ce  in  the  cceca  and  the  lower  extremity  ns# 
of  the  inteftine,  and  that  the  vinous  and  acetous  fer¬ 
mentations  nt  too  frequently  ocvur  in  our  ftomach 
when  that  vifcus  is  morbidly  affecled (q_). 

Much  ot  the  hiftory  of  living  bodies  relates  to  the  Hea/ne- 
difterent  degrees  of  heat,  the  varieties  of  foil,  and  the  ceflary  to- 
kinds  of  food  concerned  in  digeftion.  The  plants digeftiorur- 
grow  where  the  foil  and  the  he;  t  are  congenin.l  to 
their  nature  ;  and  thofe  which  admit  of  the  greateft 
variety  w  th  rtfpect  to  foil,  and  the  Ir.rgcft  range  on 

the 


bird  different  from  the  cocq  d> Inde  or  Turkey  cock  Johnfton  has  called  it  gallus  Perficus .  See  The  Anato¬ 
mical  Defcription  of  two  Indian  Cocks  by  the  French  Academy.  Ga/ltna  Indica  is  Aicfworth’s  Latin  for 
the  Guinea  hen.  See  Bcrelli  de  Nuirit.  Animal.  Prop.  1S9,  19c,  191. 

(O  a  ^  may  admitted  as  an  axiom  (fays  Mr  Hunter),  that  two  proceTes  cannot  goon  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  fame  part  of  any  fut  fknee;  therefore  neither  vegetable  nor  animal  fubftances  can  undergo  their  fpontane- 
ous  changes  while  digeftion  is  going  on  in  them  ;  a  procefs  turerior  in  power  to  that  of  fermentation.  But  if 
the  digeflive  power  is  not  perfedl,  then  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentation  will  take  place  in  the  vegetable  and 
the  putrefa&ive  in  the  food  of  thofe  animals  which  live  wholly  on  fk-fh.  The  gaftric  juice  therefore  prefeives 
vegetables  from  running  into  fermentation  and  animal  fubftances  from  putrefaction  ;  cot  from  any  antifeptic 
quality  in  the  juice,  but  by  making  them  go  through  another  procef?,  prevents  the  fpontaneous  change  from 
taking  place. 

“  In  moft  ftomachs  there  is  an  acid,  even  although  the  animal  has  lived  upon  meat  for  many  weeks:  this, 
however,  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  therefoie  we  muft  fuppofe  it  is  only  formed  occafionally.  Whether  the 
ftomach  has  a  power  of  immediately  fecrei:ng  this  acid,  or  firft  fecretes  a  fugar  which  afterwards  becomes 
acid,  is  not  eafily  afeertained  :  but  we  fhould  be  inclined  to  fuppofe  'rom  analogy  the  laft  to  be  the  cafe  ;  for 
animals  in  health  feem  to  have  the  power  of  fecreting  fugar,  as  I  find  in  the  milk,  and  fometimes  in  the 
urine  from  difeafe.  The  acid  prevails  femetimes  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  become  a  difeafe,  attended  with" 
very  difagreeable  fymptoms ;  the  ftomach  converting  all  fubftances  which  have  a  tendency-  to  become 
acid  into  that  form  :  the  fugar  of  vegetables,  and  even  femetimes  vinous  fpirits,  turning  dire&ly  into 
acid. 

“  T0  afeertain  whether  there  is  an  acid  naturally  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  contents 
before  the  birth,  when  the  digtftive  organs  are  perfefl,  and  when  no  acid  c^n  have  been  produced  by  dif¬ 
eafe  or  any  thing  that  has  been  fwallowed.  '  In  the  flick  calf,  ne^r  the  full  time,  there  is  acid  found  in  the 
ftomach,  although  the  contents  have  the  fame  coagulating  powers  with  thofe  of  animals  who  have  fu?ked. 

“  Spallanzani  gives  the  opinion  of  authors  refpedting  digeftion  ;  and  fo  anxiouo  is  he  to  combat  the  idea  of 
its  being  fermentetien,  that  he  will  hardly  allow  that  fermentation  ever  takes  phee  in  the  ftomach.  That 
fermentation  can  go  on  in  the  ftomach,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  often  found  that  milk,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
wine,  and  whatever  has  fugar  in  its  compofition,  become  much  focner  four  in  fome  ftomachs  than  they  would 
if  left  to  undergo  a  fpontaneous  change  out  of  the  body  ;  and  even  fpirits  in  certain  ftomachs  alrroft  imme¬ 
diately  degenerate  into  a  very  firing  2Cid  All  oily  fubftances,  p2rticularly  butter,  very  foon  become  xancid 
after  being  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  and  this  rancidity  is  the  effecl  of  the  firft  procefs  of  the  fermentation  of 
oil.  Mr  SiefFert  has  been  able  to  reftore  rancid  oils  to  their  original  fweetnefs,  by  adding  to  them  their 
due  quantity  of  fixed  air  ;  the  lofs  of  which  I  confider  as  tbe  firft  procefs  in  thb  fermentation,  fimilar  to  what 
happens  in  the  fermentation  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.”  Obfcrvaiion :  on  Digtjlbn  bp  Air  Hunter. 
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tlie  kale  of  heat,  are  the  fartheft  difpeifed  over  the 
globe.  Aa  every  foil  has  ufualiy  fome  regulat  fupply 
of  moiftnre,  the  plants  that  can  live  upon  that  fupply 
extend  their  roots  under  the  furface  where  their  li¬ 
quid  food  is  the  kail  expofed  to  evaporation,  and 
.meeting  there  with  the  conftant  nourifhment  which 
they  require,  they  remain  in  that  fituation  for  Iife(it). 
If  their  trunks  be  fo  feeble  as  to  need  a  fupport,  they 
creep  on  the  ground,  they  climb  the  face  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  rock,  or  cling  to  the  body  of  fome  of  the 
ftatelier  children  of  the  forefl.  Their  range  for  food 
is  extremely  limited:  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  fmall 
fpace  which  happens  to  be  occupied  by  their  roots  and 
branches;  yet  if  any  uncommon  exertion  be  neceffary, 
the  branches  will  bend,  and  the  leaves  turn  to  drink 
of  the  water  that  is  palling  by.  If  the  roots  be  laid 
bare,  they  \frill  again  plunge  into  the  earth;  if  a  ftone 
or  a  ditch  be  thrown  in  the  way,  they  will  move  round 
or  will  dip  downwards,  and  fpread  into  the  foil  on  the 
other  fide:  if  there  they  arrive  at  one  that  is  unfriend¬ 
ly,  they  will  not  enter  ;  but  if  a  favourite  earth  Ihould 
be  near,  though  not  in  their  direction,  they  will  twill 
about,  advance  as  they  grow,  and  at  laft  meet  it.  In 
all  thefe  cafes  the  prop,  the  water,  and  foil,  mull 
be  neceffary  ;  they  mull  alfo  be  wichin  a  very  fmall 
d; fiance,  otherwife  the  plants  cannot  perceive  them,  or 
will  fail  in  their  languid  attempts  to  approach  them. 

It  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  fad,  that  when¬ 
ever  food  is  liberally  fupplied  for  a  whole  lifetime  in 
one  place,  the  creatures  which  ufeit  have  feldom  much 
locomotive  power,  or  much  inclination  to  exercife  it  in 
a  long  continued  and  progreffive  line.  The  curious  in- 
fed  is  therefore  obferved  to  depofit  its  offspring  in 
thofe  places  where  the  profped  of  genial  warmth  and 
of  plenty  feem  to  preclude  the  future  needfity  of  wan¬ 
dering  or  refearch  ;  and  when  this  offspring  is  about 
to  pafs  into  a  new  ftate,  and  the  organs  foretel  that  a 
change  or  perhaps  a  variety  of  food  will  foon  be  re¬ 
quired,  the  appearance  either  of  wings  or  of  legs  do 
b.kewife  forefhow  that  the  power  of  locomotion  is  to 
be  increafed..  Even  nobler  animals  in  their  fetal  ftate, 
where  they  live  upon  one  fpecies  of  food,  and  where 
that  is  afforded  in  regular  plenty,  do  fpread  out  their 
roots,  adhere  to  their  foil,  and  become  as  flationary  as 
the  plant  itfelf ;  and  even  when  that  fupply  is  with¬ 
drawn,  and  they  are  expelled,  yet  if  the  ftate  into 
which  they  emerge  be  helplefs  and  feeble,  if  their  or¬ 
gans  of  dige flion  have  a  weak  folvent  or  mafticating 
power,  particularly  adapted  to  fome  eafily  affimilated 
food,  and  if  that  food  be  prefented  either  by  their  pa¬ 
rent  or  nature  without  their  exertion,  their  powers  of 
locomotion  is  not  great,  nor  is  it  exercifed  in  wander¬ 
ing  afar.  It  is  when  the  organs  of  digeflion  are 
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ftrong,  and  the  appetite  inclines  to  variety  of  aliment, 
that  they  are  difpofed  and  feel  themfelves  able  to  wan* 
der  in  fearch  of  it  ;  and  that  then  they  may  be  ready 
to  move  at  intervals  from  place  to  place,  when  the 
enemy  comes  or  the  fpirit  prompts  them,  nature  has 
directed  them  to  folid  food,  and  has  given  them  a 
large  alimentary  canal  with  ftomache,  with  convolu¬ 
tions,  and  coeca,  where  they  may  lay  up  provifiona 
for  a  journey  ;  but  afraid  to  entrufl  them  with  too 
much  freedom,  left:  in  their  exenrfions  they  might  wan¬ 
der  from  the  places  where  fubfiftence  is  found,  there 
are  two  appetites,  hunger  and  thirft,  which  never  fail 
in  a  ftate  of  health  to  remind  them  of  their  duty. 

This  variety  of  food,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
affe&ed  by  climate,  are  the  caufe  of  the  many  and  fingu- 
lar  migrations  from  fpot  to  fpot,  from  country  to  coun-  l2r 
try,  and  from  fea  to  fea  :  they  are  the  caufe  of  a  ftate  Some  final 
of  torpor  in  the  hedgehog  and  the  bear,  and  they  part- caufe*  of 
ly  explain  the  provident  forefight  of  the  ant  and  of^e  torIiicJ 
the  bee.  Animals  of  great  locomotive  power,  in  or-  ate* 
der  to  provide  for  themfelves  and  their  offspring,  re¬ 
move  to  a  diftant  country  or  climate  when  they  fee 
the  figns  of  approaching  famine.  Thofe  of  lefs  loco¬ 
motive  power,  and  who  are  incapable  of  migrating  far, 
as  if  warned  by  heaven,  lay  up  a  ftore  for  the  fcarcity 
to  come  ;  or  (hould  their  food  be  of  that  kind  as  not 
to  be  eafily  preferved  for  a  feafon,  they  receive  no  fe¬ 
rret  warning  to  hoard  it  at  the  time  when  it  fails, 
their  fyftem  becomes  fufceptible  of  torpor,  and  they 
are  enabled  to  fleep  through  the  ftorm  of  trouble  and 
of  want.  The  fource  of  this  want  is  in  moft  inftances 
to  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  infedl.  The 
plant  which  has  little  heat  of  its  own  depends  on  the 
fun  or  fome  other  agent  for  one  of  the  great  caufes  of 
digeflion.  When  this  agent  refufes  the  neceffary  heat, 
the  plant  muft  decline  ;  its  leaves,  its  juices,  and  its 
fruits  muft  fail.  The  infeft  tribe,  which  had  no  other 
food,  or  which  like  the  plant  could  not  maintain  their 
vivifying  warmth,  mufl  Iikewife  fubmit  to  the  fame  fate. 

The  various  animals  which  live  on  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  to  their  feveral  difpefitions  and 
characters.,  retire  to  their  ftores,  to  their  dens  of  tor¬ 
por,  or  migrate  to  a  country  to  which  they  are  led  by 
unfeeu  guides  to  fiiare  in  its  abundance.  Of  thefe  laft 
the  rail  (s)  and  the  fwallow  are  the  only  two  which 
are  fometime3  arrefted,  and  which,  with  the  bear,  the 
hedgehog,  and  the  toad,  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
dwellings  of  torpor  till  the  genial  feafon  of  warmth 
and  of  plenty. 

Sect.  III.  Abforption . 

When  the  food  has  undergone  the  firft  preparation, 
which  is  called  digeflion ,  and  the  chyle  (t)  is  formed  in 

the 


fwLManll  thC  fat  P131*5  HTe  chiefly  by  the  abforption  of  moifture  from  the  air  ;  and  many  fea-plants 
fearch  for ^  °Cean’  “d  haV'ng  P'enty  °f  f°°d  whelever  they  go,  they  fend  out  no  roots  in  order  to 

mmcAn/bf  r‘rnS  °”  thi  !ake3  .?f  S,^eria  are  faid  by  Profe(r°r  Gmelin  to  retreat  fouthward  on  the  com- 

win  in  li*  <77  T  9  ex<^fPt  fad,  which  fleeps  buried  in  the  fnow.  Account  of  Siberia  quoted  by  Dr  Dar¬ 
win  in  111s  1  he  Loves  of  the  Plants . 

referablfo^milk16^  dl.fffTPnt  llvmg  bodies  has  not  yet  been  analyfed  ;  in  man  it  is  generally  a  whitifh  fluid 
g  ,  and  yielding  water,  oil,  fugar,  and  a  coaguiable  lymph. 
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the  alimentary  canal  or  fap-veflVls,  it  Is  thence  taken 
up  by  means  of  abforption  for  the  life  of  the  fyftem. 
From  the  veffels  it  pafTee  info  the  whole  cellular  tiftue, 
compofed  of  veftcles,  and  clofely  interwoven  with  all 
the  vafcular  part  of  the  plant.  From  the  veficlee  or  utri¬ 
cles  of  the  cellular  tifTue  it  enters  the  vafa  propria  and 
glands,  which  contain  and  prepare  the  fluids  and  fe- 
cretions  peculiar  to  the  fpecies. 

In  the  animal  economy  it  was  always  fuppofed  that 
the  chyle  was  abforbed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  red 
veins  fpreadingon  the  gut,  till  the  1622,  when  Afellius 
an  Italian  difcovered  the  la&eals  (u)  running  on  the 
mefentery  of  a  living  dog,  and  printed  his  account  of 
them  in  1627.  As  not  traced  their  courfe 

very  far,  he  naturally  thought  that  they  went  to  the 
liver,  which  was  then  imagined  to  be  the  organ  of  fan- 
gu.fication.  This  opinion,  with  refpedt  to  the  place 
where  they  entered  the  veins,  continued  to  be  general 
till  1651,  when  Pecquet  in  France  published  his  ac¬ 
count  ot  the  thoracic  dudl(x).  With  great  candour 
this  author  acknowledged,  that  he  had  been  led  to 
make  the  difcovery  by  observing  awhitifh  fluid  mixed 
with  the  flood  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  of  a 
dog,  which  kind  of  animal  it  had  been  cuflomary  to 
diffedb  alive  fince  the  time  of  Afellius.  This  practice 
of  opening  living  animals  furnifhed  likewife  oecaftons 
(fays  Dr  Hunter)  of  difeovering  the  lymphatics.  This 
good  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rudbec  firft,  a  young 
Swedifh  anatomift,  and  then  to  Thomas  Bartholine(v) 
a  Danifh  anatomift,  who  was  the  firft  who  appeared  in 
print  upon  the  lymphatics.  Hia  book  came  out  in 
1653,  that  is,  two  years  after  that  of  Pecquet;  and 
Vgl.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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then  it  w?s  evident  that  they  had  been  feen  before  byAbforption- 
l>r  Highmore  and  others,  who  had  miftaken  them  for  ^ 

ladeals;  but  (adds  Dr  Hunter)  none  of  the  anatomifts 
of  thofe  times  could  make  out  the  origin  of  the  lym¬ 
phatics,  and  none  of  the  phyfiologifts  could  give  a  fa-  I2y 
tiefadfory  account  of  their  ufe(z).”  He  had  not  known  Uft  of  the 
that  GlifTon,  who  wrote  in  1654,  has  aferibed  to  thefe  lymphatics 
veffeb  the  office  of  carrying  the  lubricating  lymph  before6^ 
from  the  feveral  cavities  back  into  the  blood  ;  and 
that  Frederic  Hoffman  has  expreffed  the  do&rine  of*  Medic 
their  being  abforbents  very  explicitly*.  Ration. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  June  1664  that  Swammer- SyJtem.Xib.u 
d?m  difcovered  the  valves  of  thefe  veffels;  and  Ruyfch,  §  a*  caP*  3* 
who  had  feen  them,  perhaps  very  nearly  about  that  Ia^ 
time,  firft  gave  an  account  of  them  in  a  fmall  treatife  vajves  diP- 
which  he  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  1665.  covered  in 

The  belt  mode  of  demonftrating  the  lymphatics  1664. 
we  probably  owe  to  the  celebrated  Nuck,  who,  as  a 
fpecimen  of  that  complete  fyftem  of  Lymphography 
which  he  meant  to  puhlffh  (a),  printed  in  1691  his  T7f? 
adenography,  or  defeription  of  the  glands.  In  this  Injetted 
treatife  he  not  only  tells  us  how  he  brought  them  into^dth  over¬ 
view,  but  in  his  plates  reprefents  many  of  them  asc«ry  before  ? 
filed  with  his  new  mercurial  inje&ions  ;  a  happy  in- 1  ^ 
vention,  which  perh  ps  was  fuggefted  by  remarking 
the  extreme  fubtility  of  rriercury  when  employed  in 
the  cure  of  venereal  infe&ion. 

A  method  by  which  he  inflated  thefe  veffels  led  him 
to  fuppofe  that  they  took  their  origin  from  veins  or 
arteries,  either  immediately  or  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  fame  follicles  (b  ).  The  celebrity  of  his  name 
procured  credit  to  this  miftake ;  and  notwithftanding 

4  T  the 


(u)  We  learn  from  Galen,  that  the  la&eals  in  kids  had  long  before  been  feen  by  Emfiftratus,  who  called 
them  arteries. 

(  x)  This  du&  had  been  feen  before  by  Euflachius.  See  Evjlach,  de  Vena  fine  part. 

(y)  The  difeoveries  of  Rudbec  and  Bartholine  were  made  in  the  years  1651  and  1652,  about  which  time 
Jolyffe  an  Englifhman  faw  alfo  the  lymphatics. 

(z)  Drs  Hunter  and  Monro  claim  the  merit  of  having  found  out  the  true  ufe  of  the  lymphatics.  The 
former  fays  that  he  taught  it  in  his  ledtuies  fo  early  as  1746,  and  appeals  to  his  pupils  for  the  truth  of  the 
afftrtiori.  The  latter  feeme  to  have  made  thedifeovery  in  1  753  ;  and  in  1  75 5  publifhed  an  account  of  it  in  a  thefts 
De  Tefibus  in  variis  Animalibus .  Before  the  printing  of  this  theft*,  Dr  Black  told  hfnTth.it  the  fame  opinions 
concerning  the  valvular  lymphatics  had  been  long  entertained  by  Dr  Hunter.  In  1756  Dr  Monro  attended 
Dr  Hunter’s  ledlures  in  London  ;  heard  the  whole  doctrine  df  the  lymphatics  very  fully  explained  ;  and  in 
1757  reprinted  his  opinion  at  Berlin  without  taking  notice  of  Dr  Hunter’s,  who  charges  him  with  pkgiarifm  ; 
and  the  charge  is  retorted  by  Dr  Monro. 

(a)  Lymphographiae,  quod  offertur  fpecimen,  ubi  leAori  non  ingratum  percepero  ad  alias  tranftturus  turn 
partes,  non  minus  quim  hse,  lymphaticis  du&ibus  fuperf  ientes.  Prtfatio  ad  Adenographiam. 

Nuck  had  traced  lymphatics  on  the  exterior  parts  ot  the  head  and  neck,  on  the  membrane  of  the  lungs,  on 
the  fpaces  between  the  ribs,  in  the  loins,  011  the  diaphragm,  on  the  heart,  the  fpleen,  on  the  liver,  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  on  the  ftomach,  on  the  mefentery,  on  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  tefte3,  in  the  feet,  and  in  the  hands. 
Ita  (continues  he),  ut  multiplied  experientia  et  variis  partium  piaeparationibus  eo  ufque  pervenerim  ut  inte¬ 
grum  lymphaticorum  fyjlema  a  capite  ad  ealeem  mihi  compofucrim.  enjus  delineationem  libenter  tecum  commu- 
nkabo,  ubi  partium  nonnullarum  ha&enus  nondum  fatis  examinatarum,  Lymphographiam  abfolverimus.  An~ 
ton .  Nuck  de  Invent  is  no  vis  Epiflola  Ariatomica  ad  D.  D.  B.  G  Mod .  DoS. 

(B )  Quidam  nervos  conftituunt  vaforum  lymphaticorum  principia  ;  alii  glapdulas  minores  ;  alii  mem!  ranas  ; 
nee  defiejunt  qui  a  tendinofa  mufculorum  parte  eadem  deducunt.  Bed  mifiis  aliorum  fententiis,  dicam  modo  ; 
varia  me  hanc  circa  fpeculationem  molitum  fuiffe,  variis  experimentis  (irrito  licet  ordinario  conatu)  varia  ten- 
taffe,  cafuque  tandem  nonnulla  detexiffe  quae  liicem,  hie  ad^erre  poffunt. 

Ante  triennium,  mundando  lieni  vitulino  intentus,  omnique  fanguine,  aquae  tepidas  epe,  jam  eloto,  copio- 
fum  in  arteriam  fplenicam  infudi  aerem,  et,  fpiiitu  fortius  adafto,  non  tantum  plurimas  exiguas  in  fuperficie  lie- 
nis  vidi  clevari  veliculas,  fed  ex  iifdem  veficulis  vafa  prodire  lymphatica,  flatu  etiam  turgida  et  lienem  perrep- 
tamia  vidi,  et  quo  diutius  artcria  fuit  inflate,  eo  majorem  notavi  vaforum  nua'ciuro,  ita  ut,  hac  arte  per  in- 

fli&uns 
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Abforpt >on.  the  founder  opinion  of  Gliflon,  of  Hoffman,  and  fome 
v  others,  the  old  notion  that  the. veins  performed  the  of¬ 
fice  of  abforbents  came  fo  far  down  as  the  great  names 
of  Haller  and  of  Meckel.  The  arguments,  however, 
by  which  it  was  fupported  are  fhown  now,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  thofe  of  the  Hunterian  fchool,  to  have  been 
130  inje&ionsthat  were  not'fkillfnl.  obferv  tionsthat  were  not 
pifcnve'ed  accurate,  and  conclufions  that  were  not  logical  ;  while 
lilhcs!  SanC  boafled  affertion  that  birds  and  fiihes  were  without 
la&eals  and  without  lymphatics,  has  been  difproved  by 
the  fortunate  difeoveriea  of  Mr  Hewfon  and  Dr  Mon¬ 
ro.  Excepting,  therefore,  in  the  penis  and  placenta, 
and  in  thofe  animals  whofe  veins  may  be  inje&ecl  from 
the  gravid  uterus,  the  lymphatic®  feem  to  perform  the 
'whole  bufinefs  of  abforption.  They  contain  a  fluid 
that  is  coigulable  like  the  lymph  of  the  blood  and  are 
called  valvular  to  diflinguifh  them  from  the  arteries  that 
do  not  admit  tbe  red  glo:  nles.  They  derive  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  cellular  membrane,  from  the  different  ca¬ 
vities,  and  from  the  fuiface.  Some  authors  fay  that 
they  have  feen  them  in  the  brain  (c),  and  thefe  Maf- 
331  cagni  has  ventured  even  to  def  ribe  in  prints.  That 
Have  been  fome  indeed  may  exift  in  the  brain,  has  not  been  de- 
£rainm  ^  D*ec*;  ^Ut  \°  ^e^ieve  t^iat  they  ^ave  keen  found,  an  !  to 
truft  affertion  8  which  are  not  countenanced  by  the  ob* 
fervations  of  fkilful  anatomifts,  requires  a  faith  which 
for  our  part  we  do  not  pretend  to.  Both  they  and  the 
la&eals  deiive  their  name  from  the  colour  of  the  fluids 
which  they  contain.  They  both  empty  themfelves  into  the 
veins;  but  molt  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  human  fubjedt, 
and  all  the  Jackals,  firft  unite  in  the  thoracicduft,  which 
?iear  the  heart  leads  into  the  courfe  of  thecirculation. 

Sect.  IV.  Circulation. 

After  part  of  che  food  is  converted  into  chyle,  and 
this  chyle  abforbed  by  the  kcteals,  and  brought  into 
the  courfe  or  the  circulation,  it  remains  to  be  diflti- 
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buted  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  fyftem.  On  this  Circula- 
account,  H.ppocrates  fpeaks  of  the  ufual  and  conftant  ,i(»- 

mot.on  ot  me  blood  of  the  veins  and  arteries  as  the - « - ' 

fountainsof  human  nature,  as  the  rivers  that  water  the  Hipp£*. 
vvhae  body,  and  which  if  they  be  dried  up  man  dies  §. 

He  lays  triat  the  blood  veffels  are  for  tliis  reafon  every  the  circula- 
where  dilperfed  through  the  whole  body;  that  they  if'  "f  the 
g,ve  lpints,  moifture,  and  motion  ;  that  they  all  fprinehfahL iut 
trom  one  ;  and  that  this  one  has  no  beginning  and  no  suage  is 
end,  tor  where  there  is  acircle  there  is  no  beginnino-  (d)  v:istue- 
In  fuch  language  was  the  prince  of  phyficians  accuf"  t 
tomed  to  excels  his  vague  ideas  of  a  circulation  ;  forf  \£bu' 
fo  far  was  he  from  having  acquired  accurate  conceo-  §  WpLrai 
tions  on  this  lubjeCd,  that  when  he  faw  the  motions  of  ^ c  ^orde. 
the  heart,  he  believed  that  the  auricles  were  two  hel¬ 
lo  wfes  to  draw  in  air,  ana  to  ventilate  the  blood. 

When  after  his  time  anatomy  came  to  be  more  ftu- 
died,  the  notions  of  the  ancients  refpc&ing  the  blood  Arises 
were  better  defined  5  and,  however  chimerical  they  may  ^covered  • 
icon  to  113,  they  were  partly  derived  from  cliffection  t0  bc  al- 
and  experiment.  On  opening  dead  bodies,  they  found 
that  the  arteries  were  almoft  empty  (e),  and  that  very  fn  dead 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  collected  in  the  bodies,  1 

veins,  and  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  They  therefore  concluded  that  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  was  a  fort  of  laboratory  ;  that  it  attracted  the 
blood  from  the  Cavae;  by  fome  operation  rendered  it  fit 
for  the  purpofe  of  nutrition,  and  then  returned  it  by  the 
way  that  it  came.  From  the  almoit  empty  fhte  of  the 
arteries,  they  were  led, to  fuppofe  that  the  right  ventricle 
prepared  afr,  and  that  this  air  was  conveyed  by  the  ar¬ 
teries  to  temper  the  heat  of  the  feverai  pCirts  to  which 
the  branches  of  the  veins  were  diftribnted. 

To  this  laid  notion  entertained  by  Erafiitratus,  Ga-  I?4 
len  added  an  important  difeovery.  By  certain  experi-  Proved  by 
ments,  he  proved  that  the  arteries  contained  blood  as  Gale'l  t0 
well  as  the  veins.  But  this  difeovery  was  the  occafion^of? 

of  living  bo 

_  dies. 


fit-Wfa*  Vaf:S  lymphatlcls  vUlnus  aer  »«nmiffug,  membrana  linealis  fere  tota  lymphaticis  dudibus  obfeffa  fue- 

Ab  eo  tempere  conjicere  caspi  vafortim  lymphaticorum  principle  ab  arteriarum  furculis  emanare,  idque  aliquan- 
do  mtermedu  veficula,  ahquando  dehaente  vehcula,  immediate  ab  ipfa  arteria  venave.  Adenography  curiofa  ea-  4 
(C),  ?^d  rogare  videos,  utrum  in  cerebro  etiam  vafa  occurrant  lymphatica  ?  Ouaivis ex  SKKuf 
nonnulh  in  eorum  ddcr.pt, one  fnt.s  liberales,  eadem  concedant  et  facile  adm.WT-  Verum  quod  uaffim 

vo1ati°niWr eXVnpSrv££tbr0Nrmant  ™  f“°  P,a.cit0  ComP°™"t:  ad  experiment,  enim  pro- 

~  >*>*- ~*>  SSL  JSrsrtE 

d  "g  gA."deUha-  p‘".ea  ■’  *  |Ua  ramoS  ,<orte  habet»  'ncumbit  plexui  choroideo,  ad  infuudibuli  latrra  fefe  exten- 
dens  Ante  b.enmum  dudum  lymphat.cum  ex  pin!  ghndula  codem  modo  i  t  aliis  glandulis  exeuntem  vUi 

J^Zr  CertlffimUm’  6t  CCrebrUm  fU03  hab-e  ™los  aquofos,  feil  nondurn  dUlS&^l^ZSlL 

£  (D Plato,  in  his  Iimreus,  fpeaks  of  the  heart  as  a  watth-tower  completely  forti- 
»l!  the  y1  ““l  eireahte,  through 

srafSvt god'  yr4  tb' body  ““  *  "“"b" 

°L «:  ’„d  1 '  insS',  ,!,,£r“n*  rr, ,hM  ^  °f  ^ <•«<•  <£>£? . 

mi  of  „o»rr  ts  frit  “sir,  “?•”  fri"  ”!*.  °/  ,h= ^  ^  t,  L.ngi„„,  i,  „ 

which  had  llruck  him  as  divine  and  *  Lo»g'“US  feems  chiefly  to  have  admired  it  for  fomething 

aius,  the  vertebrae  hin<r?:  asld  the  fidh  ,  !lm  7  l£sQtroP;8’  ?3  raak,"S  the  head  a  citadel»  the  neck  an  ifth- 
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of  fome  emharrafTment.  How  was  the  blood  to  get 
from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle  ?  To  folve  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  which  his  new  difeovery  had  involved  him,  he 
fuppofed  that  the  branches  of  the  veins  and  arteries 
anaftomofed  (f)  ;  that  when  the  flood  was  carried  to 
the  lungs  by  tl  j  pulmonary  vein,  it  was  partly  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  valves  from  returning  ;  that  therefore 
,  during  the  contraction  of  the  thorax  it  palled  through 
How^Galen  inofculating  branches  to  the  pulmonary  vein, 

fuppofed  and  yvas  thence  conveyed  along  with  the  air  to  the  left 
the  bio  d  ventricle  to  flow  in  the  aorta  (g).  This  opinion,  fo 
to  pafs  be-  agreeable  to  fa  ft,  unfortunately  afterwards  gave  place 
right  aLd  t0  an°tner  that  was  the  refult  of  mere  fpeculation. — 
left  ven-  This  notion  was,  that  the  left  ventricle  received  air  by 
trie'eof  the  the  pulmonary  vein,  and  that  all  its  blood  was  derived 
heart.  through  pores  in  the  feptum  of  the  heart. 

The  pafTage  thro’  the  feptum  being  once  fuggefted, 
and  happening  to  be  more  eatily  conceived  than  one 
thro5  the  lungs,  it  was  generally  fuppofed  the  only  one 
for  a  number  of  centuries;  and  fupported  likewife,  as  it 
was  thought  by  Galen's  authority,  it  was  deemed  blaf- 
phemy  in  the  fchools  of  medicine  to  talk  of  another. 
In  1543,  however,  Vefalius  having  publifhed  h  13  im¬ 
mortal  work  upon  the  flru&ure  of  the  human  body, 
and  given  his  reafons  in  the  fixth  book  why  lie  ventu- 
fuppofed  to  red  to  diflent  from  Galen,  he  particularly  (bowed  ho  w 
refuted^  1#t  was  imP°fiible  that  the  blood  could  pafs  through  the 
Vefalius.^  feptum  of  the  heart.  His  reafoning  roufed  the  at- 
137  tention  of  anatomifls;  and  every  one  grew  eager  to  dif- 
Vefalius  cover  the  real  pafTage  which  the  blood  mult  take 
roufed  the  ;n  going  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle.  The  dif- 
ofeuato-  covery  of  this  fell  firft  to  the  lot  of  Michael  Servede, 
mifts  to  a  Spanifh  phyfician,  who  publifhed  his  opinion,  and  re- 
difeover  the  vived  the  old  dottrine  of  Galen,  in  1  553  (h).  But  his 
true  pafTage  Qp^H^011  ^  not  fprea^  at  the  time  .  the  book  ill  which 
between  lt:  made  lt3  appearance  contained  herefy,  and  was  there- 
the  ven-  fore  dellroyed  by  public  authority.  Fortunately,  how- 
tricles.  ever,  the  fame  difeovery  was  again  made  by  Realdus 
The^afT  ^  Columbus,  profeflor  of  anatomy  hrft  at  Padua  and  af- 
difeovered  6  tenvar^s  at  ^onie>  w^°  printed  his  account  of  it  in 
and  Galen’s  1559-  Many  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  fame  re- 
opinion  re-Tearch  were  equally  fuccefsful,  and  Andreas  Casfalpiuus 
Michael^  €ven  Angularly  lucky.  It  appears  by  his  peripatetic 
Servede  queftfons  printed  at  Venice  in  157 1,  and  reprinted  there 
and  others,  with  his  medical  queflions  in  1593,  that  he  knew  not 
only  the  lefler  circulation,  but  had  obferved  that  there 
were  times  when  the  Hood  flowed  from  the  branches  of 
the  veins  towards  their  trunks,  and  that  veins  fwelled 
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between  their  ligature  and  the  extremities,  and  rot  be-  Circular 
tween  the  ligature  and  the  heart.  From  thefc  obfer- 
vations,  he  nectffaiily  inferred  that  the  veins  and  arte¬ 
ries  anaftomofed;  and  having  ulfo  contemplated  the  The  v/holc 
nature  of  all  the  valves  which  were  then  known,  andc,rcalation 
had  been  known  iiuce  the  days  oi  Galen,  he  ventured v5fry  ncarlt/ 
to  aflert  that  the  blood  could  not  return  by  the  arteries  byC*fwlf 
to  the  left  ventricle.  One  Ihould  imagine  that  from  fuch  ^  inus. 
conclufions  he  mufl  have  difeovered  the  true  circula¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  did  not.  Being  a  zealous  peripatetic,  he 
thought  himfelf  bound  to  maintain  with  A  ri  it  ode  that 
the  blood  flowed,  like  the  tides  of  Eitripus,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  fame  channel;  and  therefore 
fuppofed  that  it  flowed  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins 
in  the  time  of  fleep,  and  from  the  veins  back  into  the 
arteries  in  the  time  of  waking.  The  greater  circu¬ 
lation,  fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  not  even  dreamed  of 
by  this  writer.  A  farther  ftep  was  yet  to  be  made  to¬ 
wards  its  difeovery  ;  and  this  was  reierved  for  another 
profeflor  of  the  Paduan  fchool.  I4<5 

■fn  1 574>  Hieronymus  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  Had' almoft 
while  he  was  feeking  for  a  caufe  to  explain  the  varicofeforced 
fwellings  of  fome  veins  which  had  ariftn  from  fridion^1^^”* 
and  ligature,  he  to  his  great  joy  and  aflonifhment  dif-  Aquapeu- 
covered  their  valves  in  one  of  his  difle&iona  ;  and  heredente. 
again  the  true  theory  of  circulation  feemed  almofl  una¬ 
voidable.  Yet  whoever  reads  the  fmall  treatife  De  Ve» 
narum  Ujliolis ,  firft  printed  by  Fabricius  ill  1603,  will 
foon  perceive  that  he  wa3  as  far  from  entertaining  a  juft 
notion  of  the  circulation  as  his  predeceffors.  Notwith- 
llanding  all  that  he  few,  he  ftili  was  of  opinion  that  the 
blood  flowed  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  even  in 
the  veins.  He  thought  that  the  valves  were  intended 
by  nature  only  to  check  and  moderate  its  force.  He 
calls  them  an  inftance  of  admirable  wifdom,  and  miftakes 
his  own  auk  ward  conje&ure  for  one  of  the  defigns  of 
infinite  intelligence.  In  another  refped,  it  mud  be  con- 
fefled  that  he  bore  no  inconfulerabk  Ihare  in  promoting 
the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  (1).  By  writing  on  the 
valves,  the  formation  of  the  fetus,  and  the  chick  in 
ovo,  he  directed  the  attention  of  his  pupil  Harvey  to 
thofe  fubje&s  where  it  was  likely  that  the  motion  of 
the  blood  would  frequently  occur.  14T 

Harvey  was  born  at  Folkflon  in  Kent  in  1578, <h‘£. 
completed  his  itudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
went  to  Padua,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  degree  demenflra. 
of  dodtor,  with  unufual  miirks  of  approbation,  in  t -d  by  his 
1602.  He  examined  the  valves  with  more  accuracy  Iupd  Har- 
4  T  2  than  vey* 


(f)  In  toto  eft  mutna  anaftoraofis  atque  ofculorum  apertio  arteriis  fiinul  cum  venis.  De  Ufu ,  part  6.  cap.  10. 
(g  It  was  the  opinion  of  Galen,  that  the  motion  of  the  lungs  and  the  pulfe  of  the  arteries  was  to  cool  the 
blood,  and  to  expel  the  fuliginous  vapour.  That  he  had  juft  ideas  of  the  lefler  circulation  through  the  lungs, 
and  of  the  true  nature  of  the  valves,  is  evident  from  the  pafiages  cited  by  Harvey,  De  Mc-tu  Cordis ,  Exerci- 
tat.  1.  cap.  7. 

(h)  The  words  in  which  he  mentions  this  difeovery  are  thefe  :  u  Non  per  parietem  cordis,  uti  vulgo  creditur* 
fed  magno  artificio  a  dextro  cordis  ventriculo,  longo  per  pulmones  ductu  agitatur  fangui9  fubtilis."  Being 
born  at  Villa  Nnova,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  be  fometimes  called  himfeif  Michael  Villanovanus,  or  Amply* 
Villanovanus.  In  the  title  of  all  his  Looks  he  takes  the  name  of  Reves ,  which  is  formed  from  Servede,  by- 
throwing  out  the  de  and  tranlpofing  the  five  letters  that  remain.  The  book  m  which  his  difeovery  was  men¬ 
tioned  was  printed  clandeflinely,  and  intitlcd  Chrlfiianity  Rejlored .  Being  firft  imprifoned  at  Vienne  in  Dau-- 
phiny,  and  aitei wards  allured  to  Geneva  by  the  treachery  of  his  coi respondent  and  confident  John  Calvin* 
he  was,  by  a  fervant  of  that  reformer's,  accufed  of  Uafphemy,  and  condemned  to  the  flames  in  15^3. 

(1)  Almoft  the  whole  merit  of  his  difeovery  is  due  to  the  Paduan  fcliooi,  of  which  Csefalpinus  as  well  as 
Columbus  was  once  a  profeflor. 
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Circyla-  than  his  mafter  Fabnc'in;  and  explained  their  ufs  in  a 
t  tl°n‘  treatife  which  he  publifhed  Tome  time  after.  It  is  un¬ 
certain  when  he  firth  conceived  his  celebrated  do&rine 
of  the  circulation  ;  but  about  the  1616  he  taught  it 
in  his  left u res,  and  printed  it  in  1628.  He  was  the 
firft  author  who  fpoke  confidently  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  who,  unbniffed  by  the  dodlrine  of  the  an- 
142  cients,  drew  rational  conclufions  from  his  experiments 
The  meric  and  obfervations.  His  books  prefent  us  with  many  in- 
in  this d*cat*on8  pf  a  g^at  mind,  acute  difeernment,  unwea- 
chfcovery.  r*cd  application,  original  remark,  bold  inquiry,  and 
a  clear,  forcible,  and  manly  reafoning  (k)  ;  and  every 
one  who  conli  lers  the  furpnfe  which  his  dodrine  oc- 
cafioned  among  the  anatomifts  of  thofe  days,  the 
flrong  oppofition  that  it  met  with  from  fome,  and  thofe 
numerous  and  powerful  prejudices  which  it  had  to  en¬ 
counter  from  the  fandion  of  time  and  of  great  names, 
mult  allow  it  was  new*,  and  that  the  author  has  from 
its  importance  a  title  to  rank  in  the  firft  clafs  of  emi- 
Rent  difeoverers  ancient  or  modern. 

How  the  His  difeovery  fiio'veJ,  that  in  moft  animals  the 
blood  ie  blood  circulates  in  arteries  and  veins,  and  through  the 

circ  ate  medium  of  one,  two,  or  of  more  hearts  :  that  in  arteries 

it  moves  from  the  trunk  to  the  branches  ;  and  that, 
meeting  there  with  the  branches  of  veins,  it  returns 
in  a  languid  ftream  to  the  heart;  that  the  heart  commu¬ 
nicates  a  new  impulfe;  that  it  drives  it  on  to  the  trunk 
of  the  arteries  ;  and  that  the  arteries,  by  the  thicknefs 
of  their  coats,  exerting  a  force,  do  pufh  it  onwards 
sgain  into  the  veins. 

In  every  part  of  this  circulating  courfe,  there  are 
valves  fituated  where  it  is  neceffary;  they  are  meant  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  ;  they  are  at  the  be- 
ginningsof  the  great  arteries,  and  are  found  in  different 
places  of  the  veins  where  their  feeble  adion  requires 
to  be  affifted. 

The  veins,  before  they  enter  the  heart,  generally  ex¬ 
pand  into  a  thin  mufcular  f*c,  which  is  called  the  au¬ 
ricle.  It  receives  the  blood  while  the  heart  is  con* 
tracking  ;  and  when  the  heart  admits  of  dilata¬ 
tion,  contradls  itfelf,  and  throws  the  blood  into  the 
ventricle. 

We  have  here  called  the  ventricle  a  heart ;  though 
what  is  ufually  meant  by  the  heart  be  a  ventricle  and  au¬ 
ricle  ;  or  fometimes  a  ventricle  and  two  auricles,  where 
the  veins  approach  in  different  directions,  and,  without 
bending  to  meet  one  another,  expand  at  two  different 
places.  Two  hearts  are  fometimes  united,  fo  as  in  ap- 
pearance  to  form  but  one. 

In  different  #  Fi*om  our  having  mentioned  more  than  one  heart, 
animals.  it  will  be  fuppofed  that  the  modes  of  circulation  are 
various.  In  fome  animals  the  heart  throws  its  blood 
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to  the  remote!!  parts  of  the  fyftem(t,);  in  other  Circuku 
animals  it  throws  its  blood  only  into  the  refpiratory  tion* 
organs:  from  thefe  organs  it  is  colle&ed  by  the  branches  — -v— 
of  veins ;  and  thefe  branches,  uniting  in  a  trunk,  con¬ 
vey  it  to  an  artery,  which  renews  the  impulfe,  and  ads 
as  a  heart.  In  a  third  fet  of  animals,  the  blood  from 
the  refpir3tory  organs  is  carried  by  the  veins  to  ano¬ 
ther  heart;  and  this  fecond  he  rt,  united  in  the  fame 
capfnle  with  the  firft,  diftributea  the  blood  by  the 
channel  of  its  arteries  to  the  feveral  parts.  In  the 
human  foetus,  and  the  feetus  of  thofe  animals  which 
have  two  hearts,  a  part  of  the  blood,  without  taking 
the  paffage  through  the  lungs,  proceeds  directly  from 
auricle  to  auricle.  In  amphibious  animals,  the  auricu¬ 
lar  paffjge  continues  open  during  their  life,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed,  when  the  breathing  ceafes,  under  the  water. 

In  many  infers,  a  number  of  hearts,  or  expanfions 
which  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hearts,  are  placed  at  in¬ 
tervals  on  the  circulating  courfe ;  and  each  renews  the 
impulfe  of  the  former,  where  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  fails.  In  the  Septa  L,oligo  the  two  feparate  parts 
of  the  gills  are  each  fupplied  by  a  heart  of  its  own  : 
the  blood  from  both  is  colleded  into  one;  which,  by 
two  arteries  opening  at  two  different  parts,  fend  it  at 
once  to  the  oppofite  extremities..  In  numbers  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  heart,  like  the  ftomach,  is  in  the  extremity 
oppofite  to  the  head. 

After  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation,  the  moft  in-  HowVhe 
terefting  object  with  anatomifts  was  to  demonftrate  it  circulation 
in  a  clear,  fatisfadory,  and  eafy  manner.  Harvey,  tois<iem‘.n- 
fhow  it  with  every  advantage  that  he  could  think  of,  ^cad^bodiej, 
was  obliged  to  open  animals  alive  :  but  whether  the 
an  mals  were  dead  or  alive,  the  larger  branches  of  the 
veins  and  arteries  were  only  to  be  feen,  and  even  thefe 
but  in  certain  cafes,  when  they  happened  occafionally 
to  be  full  of  blood.  That  admirable  method,  which  is 
now  obferved  in  demonftrating  the  courfe  of  the  circu¬ 
lation,  we  owe  to  the  great  anatomifts  of  Holland 
who  fiourifhed  in  the  laft  century.  About  1664,  Reg- Difeovery 
nier  de  Graaf  invented  the  fyringe,  which  is  now  ufed;of  De 
and,  accompanied  with  a  print,  published  an  account  Gra**» 
of  it  in  1 669.  His  injedion  was  ufually  a  thin  fluid 
of  a  blue  green  or  fome  other  Colour  5  this  injedion 
tranfuded  through  the  veffels,  allowed  them  to  coilapfe 
by  its  general  diffufion,  and  broke  out  through  the 
firft  opening  that  happened  in  its  way.  A  fluid  which 
hardened  after  being  iiijeded,  and  which  preferved  the 
veffels  diftended,  was  a  happier  contrivance.  This  at 
firft  was  either  melted  tallow  or  wax,  of  a  colour  fuit-  I47 
ing  the  tafte  of  the  anatomifl.  So  early  as  the  year  Of  Swam-. 
1667,  the  celebrated  Swammerdam  injeded  the  veffels merdam, 
running  on  the  uterus  with  ceraceoua  matter ;  and, 

jealous 


(k)  r  Hunter  fays,  that  “  none  of  his  writings  fhow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities.  It 
were  ea  y  to  quote  (he  fays)  many  paffages  which  bring  him  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  He 
A  a  ^  3°  years  aJ^er.  ^e^‘U8  publifhed  the  Ladeals,  yet  to  the  laft  feeraed  moft  inclined  to  think  that  no 
uc  ve  e  s  exifted.  Thirty  hours  at  any  time  fhoulJ  have  been  fnfficient  to  remove  all  hia  doubts  ;  but  this 
l-  J  tArrn  UP  m  [elf-defence  (continues  the  Dodor)  grows  unplcafant.”  Dr  Hunter  was  here  thinking  of 
is  own  1  covery  w  en  brought  in  comparifon  with  that  of  Harvey's.  When  this  comparifon  was  lefs  irnme- 
1a  c  y  m  view,  e  ays  that  “  Dr  Harvey,  as  appears  by  his  writings,  was  certainly  a  firft-rate  genius  for  fa- 
gaci  y  an  app  ication ;  and  his  name  is  defervedly  immortal  on  account  of  the  many  obfervations  and  im* 
movements  he  made  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology.”  Dr  Hunter's  Firft  JntroduZory  LeZun. 

(h)  We  never  exclude  the  adion  of  the  arteries. 
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jealoufl  left  another  fhould  claim  the  merit  of  fuch  an 
invention,  he  tranfrmtte !  preparations,  accompanied 
with  plates,  and  with  a  full  account  of  his  method,  to 
the  Royal  So iety  of  London  in  1672.  Soon  after, 
his  friend  Ruyfch  acquired  fuch  /kill  in  the  art  of  in¬ 
jecting,  that  he  has  not  been  furo  ffed  by  any  fince  his 
time.  He  difeovered  vefTels  in  many  parts  where  they 
were  not  fuppofed  to  have  had  an  exiftencc;  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  Malpighi,  he  fhowed 
that  even  many  of  the  glands  were  entirely  vafcular ; 
and  that  what  had  been  fuppofed  excretory  du£h,  de¬ 
riving  their  origin  from  fome  follicle,  were  but  termina¬ 
tions  of  arteries  continued :  yet  even  Ruyfch  could 
not  exhibit  in  all  cafes  the  courfe  of  the  vefTels  fo  well 
as  we  do  now.  Another  difeovery  was  yet  to  be  made 
for  demonftrating  their  fmall  capillary  branches  run¬ 
ning  through  a  part.  This  was  referved  for  the  very  in¬ 
genious  Dr  Nicholls  of  London  ;  who  invented  the  me¬ 
thod  of  corroding  the  flefhy  parts  with  a  menftruum,and 
leaving  the  wax,  as  it  was  moulded  by  the  vefTels,  entire. 

From  thefe  refearches,  which  evince  circulation  to 
be  a  function  fo  general  among  animals,  fome  are  dif- 
pofed  to  think  it  takes  place  in  all  living  bodies.  But 
notwithflanding  the  fafhionable  language  of  circulating 
fluids,  of  veins,  arteries,  and  even  of  valves  in  the  ve¬ 
getable  ftru&ure;  yet  nothing  performing  the  office  of 
a  heart,  and  nothing  that  feems  to  conduct  fluids  in  a 
circular  courfe,  has  been  found  in  plants.  In  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom,  the  chyle  is  diflributed  to  all  the 
parts  from  the  numerous  vefTels  which  convey  the  fap: 
and  thefe  vefTels,  being  fitted  by  their  ftru&ure  to  carry 
the  fap  either  downwards  or  upwards,  from  the  branches 
to  the  roots,  or  from  roots  to  the  branches';  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  plants  inverted  in  the  ground  will  fend  forth 
roots  from  the  place  of  their  branches,  and  fend  forth 
branches  from  the  place  of  their  roots.  Even  a  fimilar 
diftribution  of  the  chyle  takes  place  in  feme  animals. 
In  the  human  tcenia,  in  the  fafciola  hepatica  of  fheep, 
and  in  moft  polypes,  the  chyle,  without  a  circulating 
fyftem,  is  conveyed  dire&ly  to  the  different  parts  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  tafle  for  circulation  may  at 
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laft  fubfile.  Till  the  bufinefs  of  abforption  from  the  in- 
teftines  was,  of  late,  fully  fecured  to  the  la&eals,  we  were 
wont  to  have  alfo  learned  diflermions  upon  a  circular  g  2 
motion  of  the  bile.  The  jaunt  which  it  took  was  not  A  fuppofed 
very  cleanly  ;  but  it  was  focial :  it  went  with  the  fceces  circulation 
down  the  inteftines,  and  returned  with  the  blood  in oi  the  bilc* 
the  meferaic  veins.  " 

>  Befulea  the  circulation,  another  circumftance  refpec-  Opinions 
ting  the  blood,  which  fometimes  has  engaged  the  concerning 
thoughts  of  phyfiologifts,  is  the  colour  which  it  ha»^"d  f 
in  moft  animals.  The  late  Mr  Hewfon  was  of  opinion,  theblood* 
that  the  lymphatics,  with  the  fpleen(M)  and  the  thymus, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  formation  of  the  red  globules. 

He  was  feemingly  led  to  entertain  this  opinion  from 
that  attention  to  the  lymphatics  which  made  him 
aferibe  much  to  their  power,  and  from  feeing  red  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  abforbents  which  rife  from  the  fplenic  and 
the  thymic  gland.  His  reafoning,  however,  though  very 
ingenious,  is  not  conclufive.  The  celebrated  Nuck,  who 
had  often  obferved  a  reddifh  fluid  in  the  lymphatics, 
aflures  us,  without  any  hypothecs,  that  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance  was  always  preternatural ;  and  was  either  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  fcarcity  of  lymph,  or  by  fome  irregular 
and  too  much  accelerated  motion  of  the  blood  (n). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  receives  its  vermilion  Refpiraticn 
colour  in  paffing  through  the  lungs;  that  animals  withchan£es  the 
lungs  have  the  blood  redder  than  thofe  which  are  feem-  °* 
ingly  without  that  organ  ;  and  that  the  colour,  as  well  C  l0° 
as  the  heat,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that 
oxygenous  gas  is  abforbed  in  refpiration ;  and  been 
proved  by  experiment,  that  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood,  and  the  red  only,  contain  iron.  It  thence  would 
appear,  that  the  colour  is  owing  to  iron  calcined  by 
the  pure  air,  and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  red  oxid. 

From  this  manner  of  conceiving  the  phenomena,  fays 
Chaptal,  we  may  perceive  why  animal  fubftances  are 
fo  advantageous  in.affifting  and  facilitating  the  red 
dye  (o). 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  have  fhewn  how 
much  the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  blood  is  altered 

by 


(m)  Before  we  can  expe&  to  arrive  at  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  fpleen,  we  have  fir  ft  to  examine  its  form, 
its  proportion,  its  fituation,  its  numbers,  and  its  different  circumftances  in  different  animals;  and  as  yet  this 
has  been  done  only  in  a  few  cafes.  The  gentlemen  of  the  French  Academy  found,  that  in  the  demoifelle  it- 
was  like  the  liver,  in  the  buftard  like  the  kidney  of  a  quadruped,  in  the  chamois  round  and  flat,  in  the  lynx 
narrow  and  long,  in  fome  animals  proportionally  large,  in  others  proportion  illy  fmall ;  that  in  the  gazella  it 
was  joined  immediately  to  the  ftomach,  without  a  vas  breve  ;  that  in  the  caftor,  again,  it  was  attached  to  the 
left  fide  of  the  ftomach  by  eight  veins  and  arteries,,  and  as  many  vafa  brevia ;  that  in  the  otter  it  was  fattened 
to  the  epipiploon,  in  the  Canada  flag  to  the  great  ventricle  ;  and  they  found  that  in  the  porcupine  and  fea-fox 
it  was  double.  Since  their  time  Dr  Monro  has  obferved  two  large  fpJeens,  one  attached  to  the  fmall  and  the 
other  to  the  large  curvature  of  the  ftomach  of  the  fqualus  fquatina  or  angel-fifh,  whofe  blood  contains  few 
red  particles  5  and  the  fame  eminent  phyfiologift  found  in  a  fturgeon  no  fewer  than  feven,  one  of  the  fize  of 
a  dried  horfe-bean,  and  the  reft  about  the  bulk  of  a  dried  gardempea. 

(n)  Interim  non  diffiteor  vafa  ilia  lymphatica  lympham  fubinde  vehere  rubicunlo  colore  tin&am,  loturse; 
carnis  ad  inftar  fe  habentem.  Hoc  autem  nunquam  contingit  in  flatu  natnrali,  verum  poft  nimium  et  irregula- 
rem  fanguinis  motum.  Vel  in  quibus  humidum  (ob  defedlum  alimentij  deficit,  qua  occvfione  pltrique  humores* 
vitiantur,  et  colore  preternaturali  tingnntur.  Quid  roirum  itaque  hifee  in  cafibus  et  Iympham  reddi  fanguineam. 
Adenographia ,  cap.  5. 

(o  )  Chaptal’ s  Chemiftry  on  the  Properties  of  the  Blood.  The  phyfiologifts  of  laft  century  accounted  for  the  red  co¬ 
lour  in  another  way.  Rubedo  fanguinis  (fays  Verheyen)  pro  magna  parte  procedere  videtur  ab  alimentorum  par- 
ticulis  falinis  ac  fulphureis  feu  oleofis  cxaltatis.  Cujus  non  leve  indicium  eft,  quod  lixivium  ex  cineribus  vulgar! 
inodo  paratum  notabiliter  rubeat,  in  quo,  prseter  aquam,  vix  aliud  quara  fal  et  fulphur  reperibile  eft  et  lac 

(quod! 
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Nutrition  by  the  mere  adlion  of  the  veffels ;  and  this  difcovery 
“  has  enabled  U3  to  conjecture  with  more  certainty  than 
we  did  formerly,  why  in  infants  and  phlegmatic  perfons 
the  blood  is  paler,  in  the  choleric  more  yellow,  and  in 
the  fanguine  of  vermilion  red.  It  explains  lskevvife,  in 
fome  meafure,  why  the  blood  varies  in  the  fame  indi¬ 
vidual,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  (late  of  health,  but 
likewife  at  the  fame  iuftant;  and  why  the  blood  which 
circulates  through  the  veins  has  not  the  fame  intenfity 
of  colour,  nor  the  fame  confidence,  as  that  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  j  and  why  the  blood  which  flows  through  the 
organs  of  the  bread  differs  from  that  which  paffes  lan¬ 
guidly  through  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly.  This 
power  of  the  veffels  over- the  blood  wall  bring  us  alfo 
to  the  true  caufe  why  the  veffels  vary  in  the  denfity  of 
their  co&ts  and  in  their  diameters ;  why  they  are  fome- 
riety  of  thinimes  convoluted  in  a  gland  ;  why  they  fometimes  de- 
a£hon.  polite  their  contents  in  a  follicle  ;  why  they  are  fome¬ 
times  of  a  fpiral  form  ;  why  the  branches  drike  off  at 
various  angles  ;  why  they  are  varioufly  anadomofed  ; 
why  they  fometimes  carry  the  blood  with  difpatch  and 
fometimes  flowJy  through  a  thoufand  windings.  By 
thefe  means  their  action  is  varied,  and  the  blood  pre¬ 
pared  in  numerous  ways  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  nutrition 
and  fecretion. 
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Nutrition  is  the  fun&ion  which  afiimilates  the 
food  in  the  feveral  parts,  and  which  finifhes  the 
procefs  alieady  begun  in  the  flomach,  in  the  lungs, 
Food  chan- and  the  vafcular  fyftcms.  In  perfect  animals  fome 
ged  by  dtf-  of  the  dages  of  this  procefs  are  didinClly  mark- 
ierent  or-  e(^  The  chyle,  which  has  fome  refemblance  to  milk, 
is  the  work  of  the  alimentary  canal :  it  undergoes 
fome  new  changes  by  the  adlion  of  the  ladleals  and 
of  their  glands,  when  they  exid.  In  the  courfe  of 
circulation  it  paffes  along  the  refpiratory  organs,  and 
is  mixed  with  oxygene  or  fome  othpr  gas|;  by  this  mix¬ 
ture,  the  confequent  heat,  and  the  a&ion  of  the  veffels, 
it  is  turned  into  blood.  The  blood,  when  examined, 
fpontaneoufly  feparates  into  three  parts  ;  an  albumi¬ 
nous  part  or  a  feruro,  a  coagulable  lymph  (p),  and  red 
globules.  The  two  firft  are  analagous  to  the  white 
parts  of  an  egg,  by  which  the  chick  in  ovo  is  nourifh- 
ed  ;  the  globules  have  fome  refemblance  to  the  yolk, 
which  ferves  afterwards  as  food  to  the  chick  in  the  more 
advanced  period  of  Hie.  The  three  parts  contain  each 
a  variety  of  principles  which  are  originally  compofed 
of  gafes :  thefe  principles,  conveyed  through  veffels  of 
various  forms,  of  various  diagonals,  and  with  various 
degrees  of  motion  and  of  heat,  and  all  along  varying  as 


they  paf?,  arrive  at  lad  on  the  confines  of  the  parts  Nutrltlorj, 

which  are  wrapt  up  in  a  cellular  tiffue  or  fome  other  - V"—-1 

membrane.  The  tiffue  or  membrane  gives  a  new  change ; 
the  parts  nourifhed  perform  the  office  of  fecreting  or¬ 
gans  ;  and  as  the  a&ion  of  the  veffels  is  varied  according 
to  the  place  to  which  they  are  tending  and  the  parts 
which  they  enter,  we  partly  fee  the  manner  in  which 
bone,  mufcle,  cartilage;  and  nerve,  are  all  fecreted  from 
a  common  miffs. 

In  worms  and  polypes,  the  fundlion  of  nutrition  is  Affimihted 
after  digeflion  carried  on  almoft  entirely  by  the  cellu- by  the  cel¬ 
lar  tiffue ;  and  in  plants  by  a  tiffue  cellular  and  veficu-^uiar  tiffue 
lar.  In  all  living  bodies  the  cellular  tiffue,  befidesand  the, . 
giving  a  form  to  the  parts,  and  befiies  preventing  fric-a^n^, 
tion  and  coheffon,  certainly  performs  fome  important  rifhed. 
office.  Many  have  thought  it  the  organ  of  nutrition  ; 
and  it  furely  is  one  of  the  organs  employed  in  affifting 
to  afilmilate  the  nutritious  fluid.  But  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  ail  the  parts  of  the  living  body  are  af- 
flmilating  organs  ;  that  each  part  afiimilates  for  itfelf ; 
and  that  the  ftomach,  the  refpiratory  organs,  the  vef- 
feis,  and  nerves  where  they  exiff,  are  afliftant  to  the 
whole  and  to  one  another. 

It  is  Angular  how  any  fhould  have  imagined  that  Opinions 
the  nerves  are  peculiarly  the  organs  of  nutrition,  or  that  concerning 
growth  fhould  be  owing  to  the  addition  of  fome  orga- nutridon 
nic  and  vivifying  particles  pre-exifling  in  jthe  food.andt^e 
Thefe  phyfiologifis  have  not  demon ftrated  the  exifl:encecefned.COn,' 
of  nerves  in  all  living  bodies ;  and  thefe  organic  and 
vivifying  particles  have  a3  yet  been  difeovered  but  in 
their  tancy.  Dr  Monro  has  condefcended  to  prove, 
that,  the  limb  of  a  frog  can  live  and  be  nourifhed, 
and  its  wounds  heal,  without  any  nerves:  and  Mr  Hun¬ 
ter  has  given  many  curious  in  fiances  of  a  living  and  nu¬ 
tritious  power  in  the  blood. 

In  plants  and  animals,  the  afiimilating  power  has 
always  certain  limits  preferibed  to  it  :  its  influence  is 
very  generally  confined  to  the  fort  of  food  congenial 
to  the  fpecies :  and  its  ftrength  is  varied  according  to 
circumitances  ;  as  the  age,  the  habits,  and  the  flate  of 
health.  Thofe  which  are  young  afilmilate  fafter  thanT,  . 
thofe  which  are  old  ;  and  one  fpecies,  which  may  part- 
ly  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  will  afilmilate flownefs  of 
much  falter  than  another.  Certain  worms  that  feedaAimilat*on 
on  animal  and  vegetable  fub fiances  will,  in  24  hours*1?  ^l^e**ent 
after  their  ,  efcape  from  the  egg,  become  not  only  ^Um  ' 

double  their  former  fize,  but  will  weigh,  according 
to  Redi,  from  155  to  210  times  more  than  before. 

Moll  oils  are  of  very  difficult  afiimilation  ;  and  thofe  j6 
which  are  eflential  will  often  reiift  the  long  continued Effential 
and  the  varied  adtion  of  the  living  organs;  will  mingle  oils  diffi- 

witbcuhly  afli. 
milated. 


(quod  fulphure  abundare  probat  butyri  inflammabib'tas),  f,  coquatur  cum  fale  lixiviofo,  colorem  plane  fanzine- 
um  c.ontrahat ;  quod  fimihter  deco&um  ex  aqua,  fulphure  vuigari.  et  fale  tartari  ad  confedtiouem  la&is  ful- 
ph.uris  paratum  rubefcat ;  quod  cerevifia  et  quaedam  alia  diuturniori  co&ione  rnhorem  contrahentia,  iifdem 
pnncipns  lcateant,  &c. 

Ad  mtenfiorem  fangnims  rubedinem  multum  quoque  ccntribuunt  particular  nitrofae,  quee  beneficio  refpira-. 
tioma  ex  a  re  in  fanguims  maffam  jugiter  traiifinittmitur:  fiquidem  color  ilie  coccinens  magifque  fplcndens  quo 
pallira  ianguis  arteriofus  a  venofo  diltinguitur,  in  pulmombus  jugit.  r  alitur  ac  renovator. 

Rubedinem  autem  hoc  modo  facile  excitari  pofi'e  ampliut  corihrmatur  ex  eo,  quod  vitrnm,  etiam  centum  li. 
nrarum  capax  per  unlearn  uncum  fpiritus  mtri  rarefafti,  omnino  repletum  appareat  materia  rubefeente,  Ver^ 
heyen  ae  Sanguijicuhone.  Verheyeii  ufes  the  word  fulphur  for  any  inflammable  fubftance. 

(p)  bensc  was  the  firft  who  difeovered  this  lymph. 
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Stcwuon.  with  the  parts,  and,  undecompounded,  communicate 
*  their  flavour. 

.  4n  2®milatinS  Power  is  not  peculiar  to  living  bodies; 
it  is  ollerved  in  ferments  and  contagion.and  is  fo  obvi¬ 
ous  with  refpeft  to  dime  which  is  neither  living  nor  or 
ramzed.  thnr  whnlp  notiVne  i.  r —  r 
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- -  t  i  -  . ~  10  hvuucj  living  iioror- 

tin§  P°wer  ganized,  that  whole  nations  who  have  feen  it  feeding  on 
ot  name,  inflammable  fubftances,  have  been  difpofed  to  think  it 


wit  animated,  to  call  it  the  principle  of  life  itfelf,  and 
to  p*y  it  a  kind  of  religious  homage  as  the  proper  em 
blem  of  that  Being  by  whom  the  whole  univerfe  is  up 
held.  r 

In  living  bodies  nutrition  is  only  a  fpecies  of  fecre 
tion. 


Sect.  VI.  Secretion 


Is  a  fun£l> on  in  which  a  part  is  feparated  from  the 
whole,  and  generally  with  hme  change  of  its  quali¬ 
ties.  In  the  cafe  of  nutrition  it  was  obferved,  that  all 
parts  fecrete  for  themfelves  ;  and  that  fome  few,  as  the 
lungs,  the  ftomach,  the  veflels,  and  the  nerves,  offi- 
163  ci«te  befides  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  fyftem. 

Every  If  all  the  ingefta  were  to  remain  and  to  be  affimilated, 

inTlkte  would  go  on  continually  increasing.  But  li- 

conftant  ying  bodies  are  conftantly  in  a  date  of  wafte  and  re¬ 
waft  e  and  P^r.  In  moll  animals  part  of  the  ingefta  is  carried 
repair.  off  by  evacuation,  without  having  entered  the  mouths 
of  the  abforbents  ;  part,  which  enters  the  abforbents 
and  veins,  is  thrown  off  by  exhaling  arteries  or  the 
urinary  paflfage  :  and  experiments  with  madder  prove 
that  the  lymphatics,  befides  originating  from  all  the 
cavities  and  carrying  Lack  the  lubricating  fluids,  do 
enter  the  fubflance  of  the  hardell  bones,  and  convey 

164  particles  that  bad  been  afTnnilated  back  into  the  blood. 

An  office  This  office  has  not  been  generally  aferibed  to  the  ab- 
raHygafcri-  f°rbcnts  »  nor  has  f  been  very  generally  fuppofed 
bed  to  the  the  receives  the  excrementitious  matters  of 

abforbents.  the  fyftem,  and  that  one  intention  of  the  circulation 

was  either  to  return  them  for  reaffimilation,  or  to  dif- 
charge  them  by  exhaling  veffels  or  by  the  kidneys. 
Decayed  parts,  however,  are  difeovered  in  the  feres 
evacuated  by  the  inteitines,  in  the  clouds,  the  fedi- 
ment,  and  colour  of  the  mine,  and  by  the  frnell  of 
the  pei  fpirablc  matter.  The  two  hfl,  on  certain 
occafions,  and  for  fome  time,  have  often  ftipplied  the 

165  place  of  one  another  ;  and  all  the  three,  the  feces, 

^ wear  and  the  urine,  and  perfpirable  matter,  we  >have  reafon  to 
Scr'believe  are  remarkably  difhnguifhed  by  two  kinds  of 
and  their  odour  5  the.  olle  peculiar  to  the  whole  fpecies,  the 
odour,  other  peculiar  to  the  individual.  By  the  perfpirable 

matter  which  adheres  to  the  ground,  and  of  which  the 
odour  is  diffufed  by  moiflure,  the  dog  not  only  diftin- 
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guifhes  a  man  from  any  other  animal,  but  Is  able  to  Secretion. 

trace  his  mailer  through  a  crowd.  - v — 

Ihe  natural  evacuations  of  plants,  and  of  fome  fewr  166 
animals  which  feed  by  abforbents,  are  all  by  perfpira-  ^of 
tion  or  exhaling  veffels.  The  urine  in  quadrupeds  isplantsby 
before  emiffion  collected  in  a  veficle,  and  thence  carried  whaling 
cbe  genital  organ.  In  birds,  and  in  a  number  0fve^eh* 
nihes,  the  ureters  empty  themfelves  into  the  redlum, 
and  them  contents  are  evacuated  along  with  the  feces.  l07 

Befides  being  ufed  to  denote  the  fundion,  the  word  Same  mat. 
iecretion  is  fometimes  employed  for  the  matters  fecre- ters  evacu- 
ted.  In  this  fenfe  there  are  various  fecretions.  Be. 
fides  the  feces,  the  urine,  and  the  fweat,  and  the  va-  ufcfulvw- 
pour  from  the  lungs,  which  are  excrementitious,  therepofes. 
sre  fecretions  which  anfwer  ufeful  purpofes  in  the 
fyftem.  Of  thefe  the  mofl  important  and  general  are 
the  bile,  the  faliva,  the  gaflric  juice,  and  the  pan¬ 
creatic,  which  aflift  in  digeflion  ;  the  lymph  and  the 
fat,  which  lubricate  the  parts;  the  mucus,  which  pro¬ 
tects  them  from  acrid  fubflances  ;  the  nervous  fluid, 
which  forms  a  very  confpicuous  link  between  body  and 
mind  ;  the  feminal  fluid  employed  in  generation  to 
propagate  the  fpecies  ;  and  the  la&eal  intended  for 
fome  while  to  fupport  the  young  after  they  emerge  from 
the  fetal  date. 

The  fab  va  is  a  fluid  that  mixes  with  the  food  in  the  PheLliva; 
time  of  maftieation.  In  man  it  is  fecreted  from  the 
parotid,  the  fublingual,  and  fubmaxilJary  glands  (<>  ); 
it  is  watery  and  fome  what  vifeid  ;  it  is  found  to  retard* 
and  moderate  fermentation  ;  it  has  fometimes  a  ten* 
dency  to  form  calculi  like  the  urine.  By  thefe  con-c„  '(’P 
cretions  it  incrufts  the  teeth  and  fometimes  obftructstm’mform- 
the  lalivary  duels.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  rabies  canfna.  ed  by  it. 

Upon  firft  examination  the  gaflric  liquor  feems  to  ,  170 
pofl’efs  a  folvent  power  upon  animal  and  vegetable  fub-  •*  *ie  £a^fic' 
fiances  without  any  great  preference  of  affinity.  TheJmCe* 
reafon  is,  it  varies  according  tothe  natureof  the  aliment; 

“it  is  fometimes  acid, fometimes  infrpid.  Brugnatelli  has 
found  ^fays  Chaptal)  in  the  gaflric  juice  of  carnivorous 
birds  and  fome  others  a  difengaged  acid,  a  refin,  and 
an  animal  fubflance,  united  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
common  fait.  The  gaflric  juice  of  ruminating  animals 
contains  ammoniac,  an  extractive  animal  fubflance,  and 
common  fait.  In  our  time  the  phofphoric  acid  has 
been  found  difengaged  in  the  gaflric  juice”  of  the  gra- 
menivorous  kinds. 


“  The  bile  fecreted  by  the  liver  is  glutinous  or  im-Tu  171 

n  *1  1:1 _  -l  _r_  ,  ■  0  „  .  1  nc 


perfectly  fluid  like  oil,  of  a  very  bitter  taflC,  a  green 
colour  inclining  to  yellow,  and  troths  by  agitation  like 
the  folution  of  ioap.*  Its  conftituent  principles  are  wa¬ 
ter,  a  fpiritus  re&or,  a  coagulable  lymph,  a  refinoua 
2  oil, 


bile,  * 


r  xThC^ ,^ancls  Rre  yeU  rarely  met  with  in  birds.  It  is  mentioned  a3  a  Angular  circumftance  in  the  demoi- 
*e*le  of  IS  urrudia,  that  “  in  the  lower  beak,  on  both  fides  of  the  tongue,  under  the  inwaid  tunicle  of  the  mouth 
there  were  found#two  glandulous  bodies,  from  whence  proceeded  feveral  lympbedudls  which  opened  into  the 
inouth,  and  there  difeharged,  being  fqueezed,  a  white  audvifeous  humour.  There  were  two  of  them  towgids 
the  upper  part  a  great  deal  bigger  than  the  others.  The  tongue  was  flefhy  at  top  and  cartilaginous  under- 
neath,  as  in  hens.  6 

y  tunicle  of  the  palate  was  rough,  with  a  great  number  of  little  nipples  and  of  hard  and  membranous 
points.  It  likewife  included  a  glandulou3  body,  which  /hot  forth  two  great  dudlufeS  opening  into  the  mouth 
I  here  was  difeovered  a  great  quantity  of  other  little  glands  at  the  fides  of  the  larynx,  which  had  alfo  fom- 
lymphedu&a  ”  AnaU  Drfcrft.  of  the  Dcnrnf  of  Nwn.  by  the  French  Academy , 
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oil,  and  fodt.  The  refinoits  part  differs  from  vege¬ 
table  rtfins)  becaufe  thefe  do  not  form  a  foap  with 
fixed  alkalis ;  becaufe  they  are  more  acrid  and  in¬ 
flammable  :  and  becaufe  the  animal  refin  melts  at  the 
temperature  of  40  degrees,  and  acquires  a  fluidity 
fimilar  to  that  of  fat.  From  fat  it  differs  in  not  be¬ 
ing  foluble  in  cold  alcohol,  in  which  refpe£t  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  fpermaceti,  which  alcohol  cannot  diffolve 
without  heat. 

Bile,  like  other  foaps,  removes  fpots  of  oil  from 
thefe  fubflances  to  which  they  are  adherent;  when  its 
paffages  are  obftru&ed  the  motion  of  the  inteflines  be¬ 
comes  languid.  It  is  neither  alkaline  nor  highly  pu- 
trefeent.  In  putrefa&ion  it  yields  fomething  of  a 
mufky  colour  ;  the  foflil  alkali  precipitates  from  it  a 
green  fediment;  and  with  diddled  vinegar  it  produces 
a  mixture  neither  acrid  nor  fweet.  Like  falrva  and 
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t ions  form-  urine,  it  has  a  tendency  to  form  concretions  which  are 


ed  by  it 
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called  biliary  calculi  or  gall f  ones.  They  are  fometimes 

found  of  an  ii regular  texture,  of  a  brown,  black,  ycl- 
lowifh,  or  grecnifh  colour.  They  fometimes  confifl  of 
Tranfp?.rent  chryflalline  lamina;,  like  mica  or  talc,  and 
are  fometimes  radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circum¬ 
ference.  They  are  always  inflammable,  of  a  more  folid 
confidence  than  the  generality  of  animal  oils,  and  re- 
femble  fpermaceti  loth  in  their  folidity  and  chrydalli- 
zation  ;  they  are  foluble  in  ardent  fpirit  when  aflifted 
by  a  moderate  heat:  the  warm  folution,  when  filtered, 
depofites  by  cooling  a  number  of  laminated  white  bril¬ 
liant  cryftals,  fuohas  Poulletier  de  la  Salle  found  in  the 
bile,  and  which  have  been  compared  to  the  fait  of  ben¬ 
zoin, the  concrete  acid  of  borax, and  to  fpermaceti.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  their  characters  indicate  that  they  are  afubftance 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  lad  mentioned.  Fourcioy 
found  that  the  fuhftance  of  which  thefe  cryfb.ls  are 
.compofed  exifts  not  only  in  the  cryflallized  gall-ftones 
or  bile  ;  he  obferved  it  to  a  very  confiderable  degree 
in  a  human  liver  which  had  been  expofed  to  the  air  for 
fevcral  years,  and  had  lod  its  volatile  parts  by  putre¬ 
faction.  He  detected  it  alfo  in  a  faponaceous  form 
in  bodies  which  had  been  many  years  buried  under 
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coagulable  by  heat,  by  acids,  and  by  fpirit  of  wine. 

It  is  found  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  in  the  pericardium,  on  the  furface  of  the 
pleura,  in  the  abdomen,  in  the  burfae  mucofae,  and 
in  the  joiuts  under  the  name  of  fynovla ,  where  it  has 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  vifeidity  and  of  the  lu¬ 
bricating  quality.  Sometimes,  when  it  ftagnates  in  the 
fheathes  of  the  tendons  and  buifae  mucofoe,it  acquires  a 
thicknefsand  forms  indolent  tranfparent  tumors,  which 
become  at  laft  gelatinous.  It  is  fecreted  chiefly  by  arteries. 

Animal  fat  is  a  fubdance  of  a  nature  fimilar  to  thofe 
oils  which  are  called  fat  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its 
colour  is  ufually  white,  fometimes  yellow,  and  its  tafle 
infipid.  Its  confidence  is  various  in  different  animals  In 
cetaceous  animals  and  fiflies  it  is  nearly  fluid  :  in  car¬ 
nivorous  animals  more  fluid  than  in  the  furgivorous  : 
in  birds,  finer,  fweeter,  and  more  un&uous,  and  gene¬ 
rally  led*  folid,  than  in  quadrupeds.  In  the  fame  ani- Girierenc 
mal  it  is  more  folid  pear  the  kidneys  and  under  the  animals! 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moveable  vifeera.  As  the  ani¬ 
mal  grows  old  it  becomes  yellower  and  more  folid  ;  and 
in  mod  animals  is  more  copious  in  winter  than  in  dim¬ 
mer.  In  man  and  fome  other  animals,  it  b  collc&ed 
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different 


ground  ;  and  lately  Dr  Pearfon  of  London  has  artifi¬ 
cially  converted  the  mufcular  fibre  into  a  fiubftance  of 
verted  into  a  kind, highly  inflammable,  and  refiembling  fper- 

*I74  maceti  (r). 

The  pan-  The  pancreatic  juice  refembles  the  faliva,  and  was 
examined  in  the  lafl  century,  with  a  good  deal  of  care, 
by  De  Graaf  and  Swammerdam.  It  has  often  been 
obferved  forming  ilony  concretions  («). 

The  lymph  confifts  chiefly  of  water,  but,  like  the 
ferous  part  of  the  blood,  contains  a  fubffance  which  is 


in  particular  follicles  of  the  cellular  membrane,  accu¬ 
mulated  in  great  quantities  in  the  groin,  in  the  axilla, 
in  the  epipiploon  around  the  kidneys  and  around  the 
blood-veffel3  :  it  is  l  kewife  fecreted  on  the  furface  of 
the  flein  which  it  prpte&s  from  acrid  fubflances,  and 
where  it  fometimes  concretes,  often  from  a  want  of 
cleanlinefs,  in  the  form  of  fmall  worms.  In  cetaceous  where 
animals  and  fifhes  it  is  generally  difpofed  in  certain  re-found  in 
fervoirs,  fuch  as  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  the  ver"^dmal* 
tebrse  ;  in  fome  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  liver ;  in 
ferpent3,  infedfs,  and  worms,  to  the  vifeera  of  the  low¬ 
er  belly,  where  it  is  difpofed  in  fmall  lumps,  and  only 
a  fmall  quantity  found  on  the  mufcles  a  id  under  the 
fkin  :  in  frogs  it  is  colle&ed  in  certain  bags  which  di¬ 
verge,  as  it  were,  from  a  common  trunk,  and  feem  like 
appendages  to  the  ovaria  and  teffes.  In  many  places 
it  feems  to  be  fecreted  by  organic  pores,  and  under 
the  furface  of  the  ikin  by  glands.  It  is  accumulated  Analogous 
from  a  diminution  of  perfpiration,  from  the  nature  of  to  the  bile, 
the  aliments,  from  morbid  affedbion,  and  from  idiofyn- 
crafy.  it  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  fixed  oil  of 
plant*  ;  and  Lorry  has  found  a  flriking  analogy  be-* 
tween  it  and  the  bile  *.  *  See  Four* 

It  is  a  bad  condu&or  of  heat,  and  preferves  thetfr^'  gd 
warmth  of  thofe  regions  where  it  is  ficuated.  It  is 
more  adhefive  and  lefs  apt  to  evaporate  than  water, 
and  is  therefore  a  better  lubricating  fluid.  When  re- 
abforbed,  it  counterad*  the  faline  impregnation  if  tOQ 
1  -  copious ; 


(r)  The  means  which  he  ufes  is  digeftion  in  water;  and  the  procefs  fuppofes  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
what  is  common  and  what  peculiar  to  the  fibre  and  the  fat.  He  maintains  that  the  fibre  is  entirely  compofed 
of  carbone,  oxygene,  hydrogene,  and  azote.  In  a  high  temperature  thefe  are  decompofed,  or  at  leafl:  feparated, 
without  producing  fat.  But  when  the  fibre  is  kept  in  water  in  a  low  temperature,  the  carbone  unites  with  the 
hydro,  ene  of  the  water,  and  forms  a  fat  refembling  fpermaceti,  and  highly  inflammable.  Fart  of  the  oxygene, 
too,  uniting  with  azote,  forms  the  nitric  acid  ;  and  part  of  the  azote  uniting  with  the  hydrogene  conftitutea 
ammonia  ;  fo  that  three  fubflances  are  thus  formed. 

(s)  De  Graaf  was  of  opinion,  that  calculi  might  be  formed  in  all  glands.  He  had  feen  them  above  twenty 
imes  in  the  pineal  gland,  that  was  long  thought  the  refidence  of  the  foul : — He  fays,  too,  that  they  occur  more 

frequently  in  the  pineal  gland  of  Frenchmen  than  of  Dutchmen  ;  and  very  pleafantly  afilgns  this  reafon,  that 
the  volatile  fpirit  of  a  Frenchman  requires  more  ballaft  than  that  of  a  Hollander.  Dc  Succo  Pancreatlcoy  cap.  7* 
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^fccretion.  copious ;  and  its  nutritive  power  is  as  three  to  one 
^  when  compared  to  that  of  the  mufcular  fibre.  Thefe 
properties  may  partly  ferve  to  explain  its  ufes  around 
the  feverai  branches  of  the  blood-veffels  in  thofe  parts 
which  require  warmth,  and  in  thofe  which  are  any- 
wife  expofed  to  motion.  They  will  likewife  account 
for  its  being  more  copious  in  winter  than  in  fummer(T); 
and  for  its  being  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  mar¬ 
mot,  the  dormoufe,  in  the  bear,  and  thofe  animals  in 
general  which  are  conftrained  to  a  long  abftinence.  It 
forms  fometimes  fleatomatous  tumours,  and  contains 
the  febacic  acid,  which  ads  readily  on  lead,  copper, 
and  iron. 

The  vegetable  fat  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  fruit  5 
and  is  known  by  the  names  of  fat  oil ,  fweet  oil ',  and  oil 
by  exprejfwn .  It  freezes  in  different  degrees  of  heat, 
and  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  by 
which  it  is  afforded. 

The  mucus  is  more  vifeid  than  the  lymph,  and  is 
nojt  coagulable  by  fire  or  alcohol.  It  is  mild,  not  dif- 
pofed  to  corruption,  nor  foluble  in  water.  This  fe- 
cretion  is  performed  by  glands,  Thefe  glands,  in  the 
pulmonary  phthifis,  fecrete  often  a  mucus  that  refembles 
pus,  and  occafions  a  fufpicion  of  ulcers  where  there 
are  none.  Mucus  is  found  in  the  nofe,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  in  the  afpera  arteria,  in  the  bronchia,  in 
the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  and  mofl  of  all  in  the 
Concretions  Urethra.  It  forms  hard  ftony  concretions  fometimes  in 

formed  by  the  lungs. 

184  The  feminal  fluid  has  been  feldom  the  fubjed  of 

The  femi-  chemical  analyfis.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  foluble  in 
nal  fluid,  urine,  deliquefces  in  air  and  with  heat,  it  hardens 
with  the  fixed  alkali,  and  is  not  coagulable  by  alcohol. 
It  contains  a  number  of  animalcule  ;  and  in  the  fyftem 
in  which  it  is  fecreted,  it  affeds  the  paflions,  the  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  voice,  the  tafte  of  the  mufcles,  the  fe- 
cretion  of  fat,  and  the  growth  of  the  hair.  In  many 
fifhes  this  fluid  is  contained  in  a  fort  of  bags.  In  mofl: 
animals  it  is  fecreted  by  glands,  which  are  called  tejlcst 
and  is  accumulated  in  the  vafa  deferentia,  or  where 
they  exift  in  the  feminal  veficles.  Of  thefe  veficleg 
Swammerdam  obferved  long  ago,  that  in  the  fcorpion 
they  were  probably  “  adapted  by  nature  to  fecrete  a 
feminal  matter  different  from  that  fupplied  by  the  tef- 
ticles  ;  they  are  largely  (he  fays)  fupplied  with  glandules 
to  anfwer  that  purpofe,  and  confifl  of  a  confiderably 
thick  and  fpongy  fubftance.”  Mr  Hunter  fince  has 
endeavoured  to  fhow  that  they  fecrete  a  particular 
fluid  in  all  animals. 

So  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the  nervous  fluid, 
that  fome  have  doubted  of  its  exiftence.  The  difeo- 
very,  however,  of  Galvani,  and  the  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  fince  been  making  on  animal  electri¬ 
city,  leave  us  not  without  all  hope  that  fomething  yet 
may  be  known  of  its  properties  that  will  greatly  illu- 
ftrate  feverai  phenomena  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  ladeal  fecretion  is  generally  confined  to  one 
^  ^ex>  anc^  *s  Pecu^ar  to  the  claf8  of  mammalia,  though 
fomething  fimilar  may  perhaps  be  fecreted  in  the  crops 
of  pigeons. 

Vol.XIV.  Part.  II. 
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It  would  be  impoflible  here  to  enumerate  or  to  tell  Secretion, 
the  ufes  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Accretions  in  living  --v~-  J 
bodies.  We  cannot  enumerate  all  that  we  know  with-Eatlh8fpc 
out  running  into  tedious  detail.  The  effential  oils,  cies  has  pe- 
the  camphor,  the  gums,  the  balfams,  the  reiins,  andcuhar  fecre- 
many  others,  are  various  fecretions  of  the  vegetable tIom* 
kingdom.  Each  fpecies  of  plant  and  animal  has  ge¬ 
nerally  fome  peculiar  fecretion  ;  and  this  fecretion  in 
the  individual  has  often  fome  diftinguifliing  quality, 
difcoverable  by  tafte,  by  colour,  or  by  fmell.  Thefe 
different  fecretions  have  likewife  each  their  particular 
ufes.  We  know  the  intention  of  the  oily  juice  with 
which  the  bird  dreffes  its  feathers,  of  the  glutinous 
fluid  of  the  flfh,  of  the  vifeid  mucilage  of  the  fnad  ; 
we  fee  the  purpofe  for  which  the  viper  fometimes  em¬ 
ploys  its  virulent  humour,  and  for  which  the  fcuttle- 
fifh  ejeds  its  ink  :  but  yet  we  know  only  in  part.  188 

The  difference  among  the  various  fecretions  of  the  Caufe  of 
fame  fyftem  feem  principally  owing  to  a  difference 
ftimulants,  and  to  fome  difference  in  the  aaion, 
form  and  the  irritable  power  of  the  fecretory  organ. 

Paflions  of  the  mind  very  often  affed  the  fecretions  ; 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  paflion  and  medicine 
affe&  one  fecretory  organ  and  not  another.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  organs  of  fecretion,  and 
the  fmalleft  fibre  is  an  organ  of  this  kind  :  we  fay,  it  is 
probable  that  the  organs  of  fecretion,  like  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  all  the  different  organs  of  fenfe,  are  each  af- 
fe&ed  in  fome  meafure  by  peculiar  ftimulanta;  as  the 
ftomach  by  hunger,  the  fauces  by  thirft,  and  the  geni¬ 
tal  organs  by  venereal  orgafmus. 

Fermentative  mixture,  and  fome  original  impregna-To 
tion  of  the  organs,  have  alfo  been  brought  to  explain  [hemkll^ 
the  feverai  phenomena  of  fecretion.  We  conclude  with^alyfis! 
obferving,  that  however  much  the  vaiious  fluids  of 
living  bodies  may  differ  in  appearance,  chemical  ana- 
Iyfi3  has  generally  reduced  them  to  a  water,  a  gluten, 
a  faline  impregnation,  and  an  oil. 


Sect.  VII..  fntegumation . 

*9° 

Ai,t  living  bodies  are  furntflied  with  one,  two,  orlnteguma- 
with  more  integuments,  which  are  prepared  by  fecre-^011* 
tory  organs,  and  which  are  a  defence  againft  thofe 
injuries  to  which  their  fituation  is  commonly  expo- 
fed.  Of  thefe  integuments,  fome  prevent  the  dif-  3omc  inte- 
fipation  of  the  fluids,  fome  again  Tefift  acrid  and  cor-gument* 
rofive  fubftances,  fome  are  indigeftible  in  the  ftomach,  indigeftible 
and  fome  are  feemingly  incorruptible  in  the  earth.  By^^6  ^ 
thefe  properties  they  preferve  feeds  and  the  ova  of  in*  *cor^ 
feds  for  a  number  of  years,  waiting  the  change  ofruptionin 
foiTor  of  feafon.  They  proted  both  from  the  adiontbe  earth* 
of  weak  membranous  ftomachs,  and  make  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  who  choofe  to  fwallow  them  contribute  likewife 
to  their  propagation.  The  gelatinous  fubftance  ejeded 
by  birds,  and  called  the  trcmella-nojloc  or  Jlarfallf 
we  have  lately  found,  by  numerous  experiments,  to  be 
a  fubftance  of  this  kind.  It  is  nothing  elfe  than  the 
oviduds  of  frogs,  which,  as  the  embryo  in  form  of  an 
egg  moves  along  their  winding  canal,  are  intended  by 
nature  to  fecrete  that  tfanfparent  and  vifeid  glaire 
4  U  which 


(t)  The  efficient  catife  may  be  diminiftied  by  perfpiration* 
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Jnte/nma-  which  conftltutes  the  albuminous  part  of.  the  ovum, 

,  tl0r1,  and  feeds  and  protects  the  embryo  in  water  (u). 

Some  integuments  are  chiefly  ufeful  by  cheir  ftrength 
1  S'me  inte-  and  hardnefs.  .  The  (hells  of  the  beetle  are  an  excellent 
jruments  defence  for  the  membranous  wings  which  the  creature 
form  a  de-  feen  t0  pnck  Up  jn  folds  when  it  inclines  to  creep 
th^r  hard  into  t^ie  The  ffldl  °f  fnail  lodges  the  in- 

nefj;  teftines(x)  when  the  animal  comes  forth  to  fearch  for 
fts  food,  and  it  furnifhes  a  fafe  retreat  for  the  body 
vhert  any  danger  is  threatened  from  without.  Some 
animals,  confined  to  their  (hells,  can  open  and  clofe 
,  them  by  a  mufoiilar  power;  and  (ome  (hells,  like  the 
fcales  obferved  on  fifties  and  infedh,  are  difpofed  into 
pistes,  lo  as  to  be  no  hinderance  to  motion.  Several 
infers  which  fpend  a  part  of  their  time  in  the  water 
always  compcfe  a  (hell  for  themfelves  where  it  is  need¬ 
ful.  The  ufual  materials  are  fand,  draws,  or  mud, 
which  they  cement  by  a  vifcid  fecretion.  The  (hells 
of  mod  infe&s  are  corneous.  Swammerdam  found 
that  cretaceous  (hells  are  eompofed  of  layers  of  indu¬ 
rated  mem'  rants,  and  that  they  are  fomxr times  covered 

193.  with  a  cuticle. 

haired  own  Some  integuments  are  covered  with  feathers,  fome 
or  feathers  * ^a,r  or  *  thick  down.  Befides  many  other  ob- 
’vious  nfes  of  thefe  coverings,  they  ferve  in  general  to 
repel  infebts  ;  and  being  ba  1  conductors  of  heat,  main- 

194  tain  a  genial  and  neceffary  warmth. 

*yi)cit.  whtn  the  integument3  are  covered  with  prickles, 
Pnc  es»  they  repel  attacks  by  the  drength  of  their  points,  or 
by  the  venom  which  they  infufe,  as  the  dings  of 

195  nettles  and  the  downs  of  fome  infebts  and  plants. 

By  a  vifcid  When  they  are  moidened  with  a  vifcid  fecretion, 
fecretion;  they  preferve  the  neceffaiy  foftnefs  of  the  parts,  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation,  redd  acrimony,  enable  plants  to  de- 
flroy  their  enemies,  and  afiid  the  fnail  in  performing 
its  motions. 

196  Both  plants  and  animals,  but  particularly  the  former, 
fluvia*iref’are  °ften  Prote&e(i  ky  an  odorous  effluvia  from  their 

*  integuments.  This  effluvia  is  the  finer  part  of  their 
volatile  oil,  always  inflammable,  and  fo  fufctile,  that 
the  continual  emifilon  of  it  from  wood  or  flowers  does 
not  fenfibly  diminiih  their  weight.  To  this  fragrance 
it  is  owing,  that  the  deadly  nightfliade,  the  henbane, 
hounds- tongue,  and  many  others,  are  feen  on  almod 
every  high  road  untouched  by  animals.  The  m mci- 
nelle-tree  of  the  Wed  Indies  emits  fo  very  dangerous 
vapours,  that  the  natives  poifon  their  arrows  with  its 
juices,  and  thofe  have  died  who  have  ventured  to  fleep 
under  its  (hade.  The  lobelia  longiflora  of  America 
produces  a  fwffocating  epprefiion  in  the  bread  of  thofe 
who  refpire  in  its  vicinity.  The  return  of  a  periodical 
diforder  has  been  attributed  to  the  exhalation  of  the 
rhus  toxicodendron.  Every  one  knows,  favs  Chaptal, 
the  effe&sof  mufk  and  oriental  faffron  on  certain  per- 
fons.  Ingenhoufz  mentions  a  young  lady  whofe  death 
vas  occafioned  by  the  fmell  of  lilies;  and  Triller  re¬ 


ports  an  indance  of  another  who  died  in  confequenee  (megum*. 
of  the  fmell  of  violets.  The  fele&ion  of  grades  by  *i°n. 
different  animals  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  volatile  aroma  affe<fts  their  fen fea.  But  of 
all  the  vegetable  exhalations  known,  thofe  emitted  by- 
the  bohun-upas,  or  poifon-tree  of  Java,  are  the  molt 
remarkable.  For  many  miles  round  no  animal  can 
breathe  the  air,  no  plant  dares  to  peep  from  the  foil, 
the  fifhes  die  in  the  poifoned  ftream,  and  the  birds  that 
venture  athwart  the  atmofphere  with  defpairing  fhrieks 
fink  down  iifelefs.  Such  often  is  the  ufe  of  the  fragrant 
oils  in  the  vegetable  economy.  The  jhrubs  and  'trees 
that  are  covered  with  thorns  are  in  general  a  grateful 
food  to  animals.  They  generoudy  avow  their  manner 
of  attack,  and  fcorn  the  dark  affaffination  by  poifons.  T 
The  various  colours  of  the  integuments,  as  well  asBy^heir 
the  aroma,  is  a  fpecies  of  defence.  “Caterpillars  which  colour; 
feed  on  leaves  (fays  Darwin)  are  generally  green  ;  and' 
earth-worms  the  colour  of  the  earch  which  they  inha- 
hit.  Butterflies  which  freagent  flowers  are  coloured' 
like  them.  Small  birds  which  frequent  hedges  have- 
greenifh  backs  like  the  leaves,  and  light-coloured  bel¬ 
lies  like  the  (ky,  and  are  hence  lefs  vifible  to  the  hawk 
who  paffes  under  them  or  over  them.  Thofe  birds 
which  are  much  amongft  flowers,  as  the  goldfinch,  are 
furniftied  with  vivid  colours.  The  lark,  partridge,- 
hare,  are  the  colour  of  dry  vegetables  or  earth  on 
which  they  reft  ;  and  frogs  vary  their  colour  with  the 
mud  of  the  ((reams  which  they  frequent  (y),  and  thofe 
which  live  on  trees  are  green.  Fifh  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  fufpended  in  the  water,  and  fwallows  which  are 
generally  fufpended  in  the  air,  have  their  backs  the 
colour  of-  the  difknt  ground,  and  their  bellies  of  the 
iky.,kThefphinx-convolvuli,or  unicorn-moth,  refemble* 
in  colour  the  flower  on  which  it  reds  ;  and  among 
plants,  the  ne&ary  and  petals  of  the  ophrys,  and  of 
lorn?  kinds  of  the  delphinium,  refemble  both  in  form 
and  colour  the  infers  which  plunder  them,  and  thus 
fometimes  efcape  from  their  enemies  by  having  the 
appearance  of  being  pre-occupied.  From  colour  being  p 
thus  employed  as  a  defence,  many  animak  vary  their fhan^e  of 
colours  with,  the  feafons  and  circumftances  ;  and  thofe  colour, 
which  are  of  different  colours  in  fummer  according  to 
the  places  which  they  inhabit,  do  all  in  winter  affume 
in  common  the  colour  of  the  fnow. 

But  a  change  of  colour  is  not  the  only  change  of 
the  integuments.  As  the  outmoft  are  often  infenfiblc. 
to  ftimulants,  and  for  obvious  reafons  poffefs  little  of 
the  vital  principle, in  all  cafes  where  they  cannot  be  en- Are  chan- 
larged  to  admit  an  additional  increafe  of  growth,  or£e^  them- 
where  they  are  not  furnifhed  with  neceffary  organs  toieives’ 
repair  thofe  injuries  which  they  may  fuffer  from  difeafe  * 

or  accident,  the  body  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
power  to  throw  them  off,  and  to  produce  others  in? 
their  ftead  (2).  For  this  reafon  we  fee  the  tree  calling 
annually  its  exterior  bark,  the  lobfter  his  (hell,  the* 

bird 


(u)  We  have  often  inflated  the  ovidufts  of  frogs,  and  dried  them  ;  and  afterwards  putting  fmall  pieces  of 
ftarfallint°  ^ave  ^een  *^ern  fwoln  in  a  ftw  hours  to  a  large  fize,  and  forming  the  tremeUa-noftoc  or 

/*na1^  *S  ^?un^  *n  our  gnrdens,  anc^  carries  its  (hell,  including  the  inteflines,  upon  its  back. 

(y)  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  many  fifties  that  live  in  I  kes. 

Sng  their  iRlegUm£IitS  chaCgC  likGwlfe  theInterIor  coat  of  thc  alimentarT 
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Iwit^rnty.  bird  hU  feathers,  the  quadruped  his  hair,  and  fome- 
times  his  horns,  the  ferpent  his  ikin,  and  man  himfelf 
renewing  the  feales  of  the  epidermis.  Thefe  changes 
400  ulually  take  place  once  a-year,  twice  frequently  with  re- 
Toads  eat  fpe&  to  ferpents,  and  oftener  in  toads,  who  have  been 
the  ikin.  obferved  to  devour  the  ikin  which  they  throw  off.  All 
the  integuments  of  ova  and  feeds,  being  wholly  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  parental  organs,  neither  are  nor  can  be  re¬ 
paired. 

Sect.,  VIII.  Irritability , 

201  Is  that  property  of  the  living  fibre  by  which  it 

Irritability.  jn  conftquence  of  flimulants.  Being  one  of  the 
great  caufes  of  motion  in  living  bodies,  no  property 
has  excited  more  wonder,  been  the  eatife  of  more  er¬ 
ror,  or  exhibits  fuch  a  number  of  linking  phenomena 
to  the  fenfes.  Thefe  cffeCt s,  however,  have  ?.rf fen  ra¬ 
ther  from  the  nature  of  the  ftimulants  than  from  any 
thing  myfterious  in  irritability.  Many  of  the  ftimulants 
^cP^n.°* *hy  which  this  property  in  bodies  is  difplayed  are  often 
ritabflfty  unknown,  or  unthought  of ;  and  men  being 

IVave  led  ro  con^cloU8  that  a  number  of  their  motions  proceed  from 
ftrangecor-  a  ftimulant,  that  is,  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  mental 
ckfioiis.  powet,  they  readily  conclude  from  a  fort  of  analogy, 
that  every  motion  in  plant  and  infect  that  feems  to  an* 
fwer  a  ufeflul  purpofe,  and  is  caufe  l  by  fome  invifible 
ftimulant,  is  the  confequence  of  mind  direCling  from 
within.  They  further  fuppofe  that  irritability  is  in  all 
.i  cafes  the  confequence  of  nerves,  which  are  thofe  or¬ 

gans  which  nature  has  employed  in  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  to  -convey  ftimuli  between  body  and  mind.  Thefe 
Angular  conclufions  have  led  to  others  that  are  lefs  ad- 
mifiible  even  than  themfelves.  It  has  been  imagined 
that  creatures  the  moft  ftupid  poflefs  within  them  a 
principle  of  mind  that  is  incapable  of  further  improve¬ 
ment,  but  which  notwithftanding  is  in  many  refpe&s 
fuperior  to  reafon,  and  a  furer  guide  in  whatever  re¬ 
lates  to  felf- prefer  vat  ion  or  that  of  the  fpecies  ;  it  en- 
iC3  abies  the  animal  to  predict  without  forefight,  and  to 
thefe  cow-  rationally  without  intelligence.  This  wondrous 
clufions.  principle  has  been  called  inftin&  :  and  in  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  fome  of  the  fingular  phenomena  of  vegetables, 
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a  lharc  of  it  has  gracioufly  been  allowed  to  plants  5  Irritability, 
which  having  become  favourites  of  late,  have  been  alfo 
prefented  with  the  privilege  of  fenfution,  permitted  to 
fall  in  love,  and  to  marry,  and  on  fome  occafions  to 
exercife  the  faculty  of  volition. 

At  thefe  concefiions  the  metaphyfician  will  natural¬ 
ly  fmile.  He  knows  how  many  impofe  on  themfelves 
by  the  mere  found  of  their  own  words,  as  if  by  calling 
the  fnow  bbek  they  were  to  difeover  a  new  property; 
which  curious  difeovery  would  turn  out  at  laft  to  be 
only  a  grofs  ignorance  of  language,  and  the  fooliftr 
mifapplication  of  a  fy liable.  He  who  has  ftudied  the 
philofophy  of  mind,  and  been  accufto'med  to  view  ob¬ 
jects  through  another  medium  than  the  magic  colour¬ 
ings  of  paffion  and  of  fancy,  readily  perceives  a  fame- 
thing  of  abfurdity  in  aferibing  fuch  wifdom  to  plants 
and  infedfs.  With  refpedl  to  animals,  thefe  gentlemen 
do  not  recolledt  that  voluntary  adtions  are  of  two  204 
kinds,  as  they  proceed  from  defign  or  propenfity  ;  that  Voluntary 
in  performing  one  of  thefe  kinds  the  mind  i t felf  has ~&n  t^cfkLdl 
objeft  in  view,  and  is  properly  the  fource  whence  theyfrom  ^  ^ 
originate  ;  but  that  in  the  otlier  the  mind  is  merely  a  and  propen- 
fecondary  agent,  is  adling  under  the  influence  of  fti-fity. 
mulants,  is  often  not  awaie  of  the  confequences,  or 
although  aware  is  often  fo  infatuated  as  not  to  regard 
them,  however  fatal.  It  is  generally  well  known 
to  the  naturalift,  that  not  a  few  of  thefe  propenfities  a-wher^e 
rife  from  the  form  and  ftrudf nre  of  the  body,  from  propenfities 
the  manner  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  affedted  by  arife. 
colours,  the  olfadtory  by  fmells,  the  guftatory  by 
taftes,  and  the  auditory  by  founds  ;  from  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  fauces  are  affedled  by  thirft,  the  fto- 
mach  by  hunger,  and  the  genital  parts  by  venereal  or- 
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BefiJes  thefe  and  other  propenfities  which  ope-  They  adt  at 

rate  as  iiirrmlant3  in  the  fyftem  itfelf,  the  naturalift  has  ftimulants 
found  that  light,  heat,  and  moifture,  in  various  de-tJjrou^. 
gree3,  from  ahfolute  darknefs,  coldnefs,  and  drynefs, 
adl  as  ftimulants  upon  living  bodies:  he  has  experienced 
that  eledfricity  is  a  general  agent,  that  feveral  plants 
emit  fhfhes(A),  and  that  fome  animals  even  give  ftiocks 
He  has  made  it  probable  that 
4  U  2  «  it 


refembling  the  eledtric, 


(a)  44  In'  Sweden  (fays  the  author  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants)  a  very  curious  phenomenon  has  been  obferved 
on  certain  flowers  by  M.  Haggeren,  ledturer  on  natural  philofophy.  One  evening  he  perceived  a  faint  flafh  of 
light  dart  from  a  marigold  :  furprifed  at  fuch  an  uncommon  appearance,  lie  refolved  to  examine  it  with  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  to  be  allured  that  it  was  no  deception  of  the  eye,  he  placed  a  man  near  him  with  orders  to  make 
5  fignal  at  the  moment  when  he  obferved  the  light.  They  both  faw  it  conftantly  at  the  fame  moment ;  the 
light  was  moft  brilliant  on  marigolds  of  an  orange  or  flame  colour,  but  fcurcely  vifible  on  pale  ones ;  the  flafh 
was  frequently  feen  on  the  fame  flower  two  or  three  times  in  quick  fucceflion,  but  more  commonly  at  intervals 
j  of  feveral  minutes;  and  when  feveral  flowers  in  the. fame  place  emitted  their  light  together,  it  could  be  ob- 

*  ferved  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  This  phenomenon  was  remarked  in  the  mouths  of  July  and  Auguft  at  fun- 
fet,  and  for  half  an  hour  after  when  the  atmofphere  was  clear,  but  after  a  rainy  day  or  when  the  atmoiphere 
was  loaded  with  vapours  nothing  of  it  was  feen.  The  following^flowers  emitted  flafhes  more  or  lefs  vivid  in 
this  order:  The  marigold,  garden  nafturtion,  orange  lily,  African  marigold  ;  fometimes  it  was  alfo  obferved 
on  the  fun-flowers;  but  bright,  yellow,  or  flame  colour,  feemed  in  general  neceftary  for  the  production  of 
this  light,  for  it  was  never  feen  on  the  flowers  of  aDy  other  colour.  The  flowers  were  carefully  examined 
with  a  microfcope  without  any  infeCts  or  phofphoric  worms  being  found.  M.  Haggeren,  after  having  ob 
ferved  the  flafh  from  the  orange-lily,  the  anthers  of  which  are  a  confiderable  fpace  diffant  from  the  petals, 
found  that  the  light  proceeded  from  the  petals  only  ;  whence  be  concludes,  that  this  dearie  light  is  caufed 
by  the  pollen  which,  in  flying  off,  is  fcattered  upon  the  petals  (Obferv.  Phyfique  par  M  Rozier,  voi.  xxxiii. 
p.  1 11.)” — Addition  to  the  note  on  I'ropxolum^  the  Loves  of  the  Plants .  The  author  of  this  beautiful  poem 
fuppofe®,  that  the  time  of  the  twilghtis  fometimes  extended  by  different  bodies  emitting  the  light  which  they 
bad  abforbed  during  the  day. 
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Irritability.  It  produces  all  the  wonders  of  cryftallization;  and  that 
the  caufe  of  chemical  affinity,  and  of  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  difplayed  by  the  magnet,  if  not  fimpty  a  modifi. 
cation,  is  at  leaft  akin  to  it.  In  the  male  parts  of 
plant  and  animal,  he  has  feen  both  the  fluid  and  the 
pollen  that  give  the  ftimulus  in  generation,  and  are 
accompanied  with  fo  extraordinary  changes  in  the  fyf- 
tem.  He  has  found  that  much  of  the  vegetable  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  that  even  the  fun&ion  of  generation  itfelf, 
as  the  developement  of  the  fecundating  powder,  and 
its  application  to  the  female  organ,  is  partly  carried  on 
by  wind,  he^t,  and  other  fuch  agents.  He  has  reafon 
to  conje&ure  that  many  general  agents  in  nature  are 
yet  unknown.  By  the  help  of  chemiltry,  he  has  found 
out  lately  a  confidera1  le  number  which  are  called  gafes, 
which  are  of  the  very  higheft  importance  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  economy,  and  which,  like  the 
aromas  of  plants,  or  the  caufes  of  contagion,  produce 
their  effeffs  without  being  vilible.  It  is  only,  too,  of 
a  late  date  that  the  celebrated  profeffor  Galvani  of  Bo¬ 
logna  has  excited  fo  much  curiofity  through  Europe, 
by  the  difcovery  of  a  certain  ftimulus  that  refides  in 
the  nerves,  that  paffes  along  ele£lric  conductors,  and 
which  by  a  certain  application  of  metals  occaficns  a 
vivid  flafh  in  the  eye,  convulfes  the  body  of  a  living 
frog,  and  roufes  the  detached  limbs  into  action.  The 
change  of  colour  in  the  integuments  according  to  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons  and  circumftanees,  though  it  anfwer  a 
rational  and  ufeful  purpofe,  proceeds  from  a  caufe  that 
does  not  feem  to  be  very  well  known.  Even  many 
agents  which  are -not  invifible,  nor  yet  unknown,  exert 
their  influence  in  a  fecret  manner,  fo  as  not  to  be  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  fenfes.  It  is  generally  known  that  many 
lingular  movements  of  plants  are  owing  to  heat,  many 
to  light,  and  feveral  to  moifture.  The  barley-corn  is 
often  obferved  to  creep  on  the  ground  by  means  of  its 
awn,  which  dilates  and  contra&s  according  to  th£  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  moifture.  The  wild  oat,  employed  as 
an  hygrometer,  moves  through  the  barn, travels  through 
the  fields,  nor  ceafes  to  be  changing  its  fituation  till 
it3  beard  fall  off,  or  till  it  meet  with  a  foil  where  it 
conveniently  may  ftrike  root.  Upon  a  fimilar  princi¬ 
ple  of  motion,  the  ingenious  Edgeworth  conftrudted 
an  automaton  which  moved  through  a  room  which  it 
inhabited..  It  is  eafily  conceived  how  thefe  lingular 
effects,  arifing  from  caufes  that  are  unknown,  invifi¬ 
ble,  or  unthought  of,  fhould  give  birth  to  the  notions 
of  witchcraft  and  of  inftinft,  and  imprefs  the  fancy 
with  an  idea  of  fomething  refembiing  fenfation  and  vo¬ 
lition. in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thefe  agents,  whe- 
ther  invifible,  unknown,  or  unthought  of,  direded 
by  regular  and  uniform  laws  under  the  great  Au¬ 
thor  of  nature,  produce  effe&s  that  indicate  pre- 
fcience,  wifdom,  and  defign,  and  caufing  a  tran- 
fient  or  permanent  propenfity  in  the  mental  part, 
frequently  controul  by  refiftlefa  fway  the  finite  minds 
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that  refide  in  matter.  Thefe  minds,  in  a  living  So- Irritability* 
dy,  have  generally  been  found  accompanied  with  ^ 

fome  fyftem  of  nerves ;  and  thefe  nerves  happening 
'with  equal  facility  and  promptnefs  to  convey  fti- 
muli  from  the  mind  to  the  body  and  the  body  t® 
the  mind,  the  great  difficulty  has  been  to  determine 
with  refpedt  to  others  when  the  action  proceeds  folely 
from  defign,  folely  from  propenfity,  or  from  defign 
and  propenfity  together.  The  uniform  conduct  of  the 
brute  creation  would  feem  to  imply  that  their  mind  has  a~ 
little  of  inventive  power  ;  that  it  generally  ads  from  chieily front 
the  impulfe  of  propenfity;  and  that  its  manners  are  vaq*ropcnlity. 
ried,  not  in  confequence  of  a  change  of  fentiments, 
but  from  the  induction  of  new  habit3,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  new  ftimulants. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  the  vigour  ^ 
of  mind  has  fome  relation  to  the  quantity  of  brain,  and  Vigour  of 
to  the  perfc&icn  of  its  organization;  and  that  the  mind  dc- 
acutenefs  of  the  different  fenfes  is  generally  propoition-Perds  °.n 
ed  to  thequantity  of  nerve  beftowed  on  their  organs  (b).  ^ 

Man  has  a  greater  proportion  of  brain  than  any  other  nefs  of. the 
animal  ;  but  many  an  animal  has  a  much  greater  pro -fenfes  on  the 
portion  of  nerve  beftowed  on  different  organs  of  fenfe.ftru(^urc 
.  Many  animals  have  therefore  acutcr  fenfes  than  man  ;of  their  or* 
but  man  has  a  greater  vigour  cf  mind  than  any  otherSanS* 
animal  on  this  globe. 

The  brain  of  quadrupeds  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
of  man,  but  proportionally  fmalkr,  and  not  perhaps  rhe  brain 
fa  well  organized.  Willis  has  obferved,  that  among  of  quadru- 
animab  the  ftru&ure  of  the  cerebrum  is  more  variable  feds 
than  that  of  the  cerebellum  ;  that  the  former  general¬ 
ly  furmfhes  nerves  to  the  voluntary  mufclee,  and  the 
Utter  with  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  involuntary. 

He  has  likewife  remarked,  that  the  round  prominences 
commonly  called  the  nates  and  teftes  are  Urge  in  the 
quadrupeds,  which  are  a&ive  and  vigorous,  and  in 
fome  meafure  able  to  procure  their  own  fubliftence  at 
birth;  that  the  tuber  annulare  is  large  in  the  quadru¬ 
peds  that  are  diftinguifhed  for  their  fagacity  ;  that 
wherever  the  tuber  annulare  is  fmall,  the  prominences 
are  large,  and- wherever  it  is  large  the  prominences 
are  fmall.  From  thefe  obfervations  he  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  tuber  annulare  is  the  feat  of  genius, 
and  the  round  prominences  the  feat  of  what  has  been 
called  inftinft  (c). 

The  brain  of  birds  is  feemingly  thereverfe  of  the  hu-  . 

man  brain  }  the  cortical  fubftance  is  the  interior, and  the  n 
ventricles  are  fuuated  in  the  white  part  on  the  outfide. 

In  the  brain  of  the  bird  there  are  no  circumvolutions 
like  the  inteftines,  no  fornix,  corpus  callofum,  nor  cor¬ 
pora  ftriata. 

The  brain  of  fifties  is  in  many  refpc&s  fimilar.  in  itSsp],* brato 
ftruaure  to  the  brain  of  birds.  It  is  very  fmall  in<>f  fifties, 
proportion  to- their  body,  and  is  generally  furrounded 
with  an  oily  matter.  In  one  genus  of  fifties,  the  ga- 
dus,  Ex  Monro  found  fpheroidal  bodies  between  the 

dura 


depends _Upon  the  readinefs  with  which  their  organs  are  affeaed  by  ftimuli. 

founded  with  percenti™  n0t  neceiranly  conneaed  with  mind,  nor  fhould  it  ever  be  con- 

( 0)  pew  DerhamPwb  Y  'V1  language  fignifies  a  property  of  the  mental  principle, 

variety  of  tubercles  and°lohJe  <3l^ere"t  fnimals,  and  who,  befides  a  number  of  ftruaures,  have  feen  a 

office  The  pineal  e-land  J.'f  in  •t^C  \rain>  Wlli  be  ralh  ‘Q  aferibing  to  any  one  of  them  one  particular 
office.  I  he  pineal  gland  was  for  fome  time  thought  the  feat  of  the  foul  It  was  afterwards  found  to  be  of. 
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dura  and  pia  mater,  and  covering  the  greater  part  of 
the  nerves  like  a  coat  of  mail.  The  two  fenfes,  feeing 
and  hearing,  in  many  fifhes  are  often  acute.  By  laying 
one  ear  on  the  water,  and  fir, king  the  furface  at  fome 
diftance,  this  element  is  found  to  be  a  better  conduc¬ 
tor  of  found  than  even  the  air. 

The  reptile  tribes  have  very  little  brain,  and  like  the 
fifhes  have  no  ganglions  upon  their  nerves. 

Moll  infers  have  no  brain  at  all,  but  a  nervous  cord 
that  is  full  of  ganglions,  that  runs  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  h  denominated  the  fpinal  marrow. 
This  knotty  cord,  however,  is  not  marrow  ;  the  infedt 
has  nothing  refembling  a  fpine  ;  and  the  fituation  of 
the  cord  in  the  animal  is  often  not  along  the  back  but 
the  bread.  In  the  filk-worm,  and  moll  other  infe&s, 
this  cord  is  in  contact  with  the  alimentary  canal ;  apd 
the  firfi  ganglion,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  brain, 
though  not  in  the  head,  divides,  in  order  to  give  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  domacb,  and  again  unites  in  a  fecond 
ganglion.  Swammerdam  found  in  a  fpecies  of  fnail  a 
brain  with  two  lobes,  in  contact  with  the  domacb, 
moveable  by  mufcles,  and  without  a  fixed  place  in  the 
body. 

The  polypes  exhibit  no  appearance  of  brain  or  of 
nerve,  as  in  other  animals,  T  Iieir  fkin,  however,  is 
obferved  to  be  full  of  a  number  of  fmali  granulary 
bodies,  which  are  connected  by  a  glareous  matter  that 
refembles  a  thread.  Like  rows  of  bead- firings,  they 
extend  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  along  the 
arms.  Trcmbley  learned  from  a  number  of  experiments 
that  they  received  their  colour  from  the  food,  and 
therefore  fuppofed  them  to  be  veficles  or  glands.  If  not 
like  the  tuberous  nerves  of  the  inie<5ts,  they  at  lead  are 
not  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  nerves  of  the 
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gadus  that  are  covered  with  a  number  of  fpheroidal  Irritability, 
bodies  like  a  coat  of  mail.  ^ 

Some  things  would  infinuate  that  a  .nervous  fydemNerves  a($ 
does  not  feem  to  be  neceffarily  connected  with  mind,  under  other 
The  dimuli  of  nerves  may  be  brought  into  action  by  agents  be- 
other  caufes  befides  mind.  Even  many  nerves  are  not^es  0,1111  * 
fubje&ed  to  the  influence  of  mind;  and  the  mind  often 
by  its  own  inattention  may  lofe  the  power  which  it  ori¬ 
ginally  poflefTed  over  nerves.  Many  perfons  can  move 
the  muicles  of  the  ear,  and.  others  may  have  lod  that 
power  through  negledl.  After  Fontana  had  obferved 
that  the  heart  was  a  voluntary  mufcle  in  a  wheel  polype, 
he  learned  to  retard  and  accelerate  the  motions  of  hia 
own  at  pltafure.  If  fome  nerves,  from  a  fort  of  pre¬ 
scription,  thus  ceafe  to  be  obedient  to  the  power  of 
mind,  others  by  frequent  fervice  and  habit  become  fo 
obedient  as  to  convey  their  dimuli  to  the  mufcles  al- 
mod  without  the  confcioufnefs  of  mind.  The  motions 
excited  by  the  dimuli  of  nerves  are  in  many  cafes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rapid.  Thefe  may  be  feen  in  the  wings  of 
mod  infe&s,  but  are  mod  noticed  in  dartcers,  tumblers, 
and  apes,  and  all  thofe  animals  that  are  exhibited  for 
feats  of  agility.  2Ip 

The  motions  which  we  fee  excited  in  the  body  by  The  great 
the  dimuli  of  nerves  have  often  been  fo  vigorous  and  influence  oF 
prompt,  as  to  have  torn  the  mufcle  from  the  bone,  and  the  nerves* 
to  have  broken  the  bone  itfelf.  They  often  affefl  the 
organs  of  fecretion,  have  often  unhinged  the  fabric  of 
the  iyftem,  occafioned  death,  and  accounted  for  the- 
miracles  that  have  been  aferibed  to  the  power  of  fancy. 

The  prompt  motions  of  what  have  been  named  fenfuivc 
plants  feem  owing  to, a  different  fpecies  of  ftimulants 
acting  on  extremely,  irritable  fibres  (d). 

In  the  animal  kingdom  ail  mufcie3  in  the  time  of 

a&ioa* 


ten  filled  with  ftor.y  concretions  ;  and  the  celebrated  Nuck,  inftead  of  affigning  to  it  any  prerogative,  con- 

tented  himfeif  with  writing  its  epitaph. 

5  VIATOR 

Gradum.  Side. 

Omnique  Conatu.  CONARIUM, 

Refpice.  Sepnltum. 

Partem.  Tui.  Corporis.  Primam. 

Ut.  dim.  Volebant. 

Animae.  Sedem. 

GLANDULAM.  PINEALEM; 

'  Hoc.  Seculo.  Natam.  Et.  Extiiictarru 

Cujus.  Majedatem.  Spkndoremque. 

Fama.  Firmarat. 

Opinio.  ConfeTvarat. 

Tamdiu.  Vixit. 


Donee.  Divinm.  Particular.  Aura. 

Avolaverat.  Tota. 

Lvmphaque.  Limpida. 

Locum.  Suppleret. 

Abi  Sine.  Glande.  Viator, 
lymphamque*  Ut.  Aliis.  Conarto.  Concede; 

Ne  tuam  Poderi 

Mirentur  Ignorantiam.  .  ,  .  t 

fxO  In  many  indices  the  prompt  motions  of  animals  feem  more  owing  to  the  irritability  of  their  than 

to  what  has  been  called  the  fcnfibility  of  their  nerves.  The  poet  was  m.ftaken  when  he  fuppofed  that  the- 
inangled  infea  would  feel  as  fenfibly  as  a  mangled  giant.  When  the  gad-fly  fixes  fairly  on  the  hand,  you  may 
cut  off  its  wings,  its  lege,  its  antenna,  and  a  part  of  the  lower  divifion  of  tts  body,  without  difturbwg-ns 
gratification,  or  apparently  occafioning  to  it  much  trouble. 
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yntahlity,  »A;on  are  0tferv«d  to  difeharpe  s  quantity  of  their 
no  blood  ;  and  thofe  mufcles  which  are  naturally  white  are 
What  muf-^e  rnnft  irritable.  In  all  living’  bodies,  the  irritable 
clewre.  power  will  ceafe  to  obey  the  a&ion  of  n  ftimulant  if 
rv>ft  uata. either  long  or  violently  applied.  After  exercife,  there¬ 
in  *°re>  **ie  Writable  fibre  requires  reft,  after  heat  cold, 
Effedh  <faa^tcr  waking  fieep,  before  it  again  becomes  fuhmifiive 
ft  mului  to  the  adfion  of  the  ftimulant  that  overwhelmed  it. 

continued^  tbe  rea^on  that  in  plants  and  animals  there  are 

certain  exertions  and  funftiona  of  the  fyftem  that  can 
only  be  continued  at  intervals  and  fcafons.  The  na¬ 
tural  fhmuli  of  involuntary  mufcles  continue  to  a<ft 
and  the  mufcles  continue  to  obey  through  life. 

The  organs  of  fenfe  were  formed  to  mark  the  diFe- 
tended  ro  yT  °f  ft-:®whnta ;  yet  living  bodies  are  affeded  by 
givediflindl  without  having  eyes,  by  founds  without  having 
imprcffi.ns.«rf>  by  odorous  effluvia  without  having  fmell,  and  by 
fapid  bodies  without  having  taftc.  It  is  taftly  con¬ 
ceived  how  thefe  obje&s,  by  their  inherent  properties 
or  motion,  may  produce  a  confnfed  fort  of  excitement 
w  eveT  highly  irritable  fibre.  But  the  organs  of  fenfe 
are  peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  accurate  and  diftffla  ira- 
preffions  from  each  of  thefe  objefts  ;  and  thefe  diffe- 
s„  rent  tmprefliens  feem  not  to  arife  from  any  difference 

urfanfaf:  '?  th,e  k,nd  of  nerves  bf  which  they  are  received.  All 
feded  dff.  *he  difference  that  has  been  obferved  arifes  from  the 
ferently  by  “*™ure  of  the  organ  itfelf,  and  from  the  manner  in 
the  fame  which  the  nerve  is  diftributed  through  it.  Ocher  parts 
tumulus,  of  the  animal  body,  as  the  ftomach,  the  fauces,  and 
genital  organs,  are  thus  affefted  by  particular  ftimu- 
lants;  and  many  animals,  and  even  vegetables,  may  be 
affefted  in  various  manners,  and  by  various  ftimulants, 
of  which  neither  our  feelings  nor  our  fenfes  can  give 
**4  intimation  of  any  thing  analogous, 
of  fen£efanS  With  refpeft  to  the  feveral  organs  of  fenfe,  fome 
animals  have  many  eyes  without  any  motion,  and  fome 
anim  ds  have  few  eyes  with  varieties  of  motion.  The 
entrance  to  the  ear  in  fome  animals  is  from  the  month, 
as  happens  in  the  frog  ;  and  the  bones  of  the  ear  are 
without  the  cranium,  as  in  fome  fiffles.  The  fenfe  of 
fmelling  is  found  in  the  nofe :  this  fenfe  is  afton’ffling 
in  dogs},  and  even  ffleep,  in  diftinguilhing  their  lambs, 
truft  to  it  more  than  to  feeing  or  hearing.  The  fenfe 
of  tafte  is  far  from  being  general ;  and  the  fenfe  of  touch 
can  hardly  be  laid  to  refide  peculiarly  in  anyone  organ. 

Sect.  IX.  Motion . 
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.  rRRiT-AHiLiTY.  is  one  of  the  great  fources  of  motion 
in  all  living  bodies;  and  this  power  is  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion  immediately  by  nerves  or  fome  other  ftimulants. 
.Locomotion  here  is  principally  confidered  ;  for  altho’ 
the  kinds  of  internal  motion  employed  in  feoretion  and 
the  other  funttioiis  be  as  remarkable,  in  the  eye  of  the 
philofopher  they  have  not  fo  generally  attracted  the 
attention.  Molt  animals  are  capable  by  nature  of 
changing  the  place  which  their  body  occupies  ;  for 
this  reafon  the  irritable  fibres  being  formed  into  bun- 
dies,  which  are  called  mufcles ,  are  in  mod  animals  attach¬ 
ed  to  bones,  cartilages,  or  hard  integuments,  which 
nev-  move  as. levers:  thefe  levers,  with  their  mufcles 
attached,  aiem  molt  cafes  formed  into  wings,  fins,  and 
legs  of  vartous  kinds,  and  are  employed  in  perfo.ming 
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the  motion,  of  flying,  fwimmmg,  walking,  leaping,  IBi  Motion, 
creeping,  bo  very  neceffiry,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  — v-Iw 
of  the  ancients,  was  one  or  other  of  thefe  inftruments  „  V7 
to  progreffive  motion,  that  the  movement  of  the  fir-  bveZ"1'* 
pent  was  oiten  aferihed  to  a  preternatural  caufe,  w«m5ta, 
fuppofed  to  referable  the  inctfu,  deorum,  and  procured 
to  the  animal  one  of  the  higheft  and  moil  honourable 
rinks  among  the  emblematic  kinds  of  divinities.  Even 
Moles  himfelf,  who  was  unwilling  to  aliow.it  the  cha-ByJh eelaf 
rader  of  an.agathodanon  or  good  genius,  was  yet  fo  t,c 
puzzle,  at  its  being  able  to  move  without  feet,  that  °fth‘ body; 
he  pronounces  it  a  tool  of  the  devil;  and  fays  that  it 
was  deprived  of  its  feet  by  a  curfe  from  heaven  for  re¬ 
ducing,  mankind  into  idolatry.  Notwithftanding,  how-  119 

ever,  toe  furprife  that  has  been  occafioned  by  its  fin-  mufclesl 
gular  movement,  the  motion  of  fnails,  though  not  f0  “nd  a.vift‘d 
rapid,  is  in  many  refpecls  as  extraordinary  :  they  screuon* 
adhere  by  a  certain  vilcii  fecret.on,  on  dry  ground 
1,118  lecretron  forms  a  pavement  over  which  they  glide* 
an  they  proceed  ay  the  s&ion  of  mufclrs  without 
bane,  cartilage,  or  (heft,  to  which  thefe  mufcles  can  be 
attached. 

No  animal  walks  without  legs  or  flies  without  *3° 
wings  (e);  but  there  are  many  that  fwim  without  Rapj  “** 

f“V"d  *hat  l&aP  and  creeP  without  leg8-  The  pend? not 
rapidity  of  movement  is  not  proportioned  to  the  num-  onthenmn- 
berot  inftruments  that  are  employed:  if  the  fpout- bcr  "{ 
falh  be  o’  ferved  to  move  (lowly  with  one  leg,  the  fea  <lruT'e:  tJ 
urchin  moves  Hill  flower  with  many  thoufands ;  theSfcS?* 
oy  Iter  moves  by  fquirting  eut  water;  the  feallop  by  ways  of 

i  rr  °f  ,t8  afid  vvhen  in  the  water  it  rifes  iomo'ym& 
the  furface  and  lads  before  the  wind.  body* 

Many  animals  are  formed  by  nature  to  fly.  W2lk  ,  *3* 
leap  and  fwim  :  the  fate  of  thofe  is  rather  uncommon'^”'* 
whofe  mufcles  or  feet  are  by  nature  attached  to  their  don  “ 
integuments  ;  the  lobfter  is  obliged  to  throw  off  itsStd* 

Ihell,  an  the  caterpillar  all  its  feet  with  the  fkin,  'and 
in  that  fituation  to  remain  ftationary  till  it  receive  new 
inftruments  of  motion. 

Whoever  has  read  the  celebrated  work  De  Motu  Manl* 
Ammahum,  needs  not  to  be  told  that,  befides  the  or- things  ne. 
gang  which  ars  here  mentioned,  the  form,  the  ftruc- celTirJ  to 
ture,  and  even  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body,  as  de-"l’Ia'"  Io* 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  bones  and  mufcles,  or  as  celDot,or* 
varied  by  air,  veficles,  and  bubbles,  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  circumllances,  are  neceffary  to  explain  the  dif- 
ieient  phenomena  of  locomotion. 

As  to  vegetable  motions,  they  evidently  denend  on  Motion,  cf 
external  agents  :  1  he  motion  ot  the  wild  oat  has  been  vegetable/ 
mentioned  ;  the  wings  of  feeds  only  fit  them  to  be 
earned  by  the  wind,  their  fpecific  gravity  to  float  in 
t.  e  water,  and  their  legs  cr  tentacula  to  adhere  to  bo-  • 
dies  that  are  in  motion;  the  Angular  motions  which 
have  been  aferibed  to  deeping,  to  waking,  to  fenfa- 
tion,  ar  d  vol  tion,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  feem  on¬ 
ly  the  confequence  of  light,  heat,  moifture,  and  filch 
ttimul  nts,  afting  invifi!  ly  Cr  with  fecret  influence  ; 
the  opening  and  clofingof  the  meteoric  flowers  are  al¬ 
ways  correfpondent  to  the  Hates  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  the  opening  and  clcfing  of  the  equincftial  and 
tropic  flowers,  to  the  fight,  the  length,  or  Ihortnefs  of 
the  cay. 

The 


(s)  The  fins  of  the  flying  fiffl  'enable  it  rather  to  fpring  than  fly. 
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The  principal  intentions  of  locomotion  are  to  Ret 
food,  to  (bun  danger,  to  promote  intercourfe,  and  dif- 
pcrfe  the  fpecies. 

Sect.  X.  Halit. 
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Habit  here  denotes  a  little  from  its  ufnal  meaning. 
We  employ  it  to  fignify  that  principle  in  living  bo- 
dies  by  which  they  accommodate  thcmfeJves  to  cir- 
cumllances,  affume  as  it  were  a  different  nature,  and 
in  many  rffpetfs  undergo  a  fpecies  of  transformation. 

So  very  much  do  fome  individuals  of  the  vepet  ible 
cn  vegeta-  tribe  accommodate  themfelves  to  different  fixations,  to 
idl,  to  climne,  and  the  (late  of  cultivation,  that  thofe 
naturalists  who  have  nc.t  been  accuftomed  to  nice  and 
accurate  diferiminations,  have  frequently  miftaken  the 
variations  of  the  fame  plant  forfo  many  fpecies.  Thefe 
variations  may  be  daily  feen  by  examining  the  plant 
as  it  grows  on  the  mountains,  in  th^  valleys,  in  the  gaiv 
den,  or  in  the  fields ;  or  by  bringing  it  from  a  rude  un¬ 
cultivated  flatc,  when  it  fometimes  lays  afide  its  fo*. 
imdable  prickles,  and  changes  the  colour  and  figure 
o:  its  flowers. 

On  the  eon-  In  the  plant  and  animal,  the  delicacy  and  vigour  of 

andin™.u.the  co"“itutio"  Ere  opener  the  effeds  of  habit  and 
meets ;  °  circumdance  th  n  original  conformation.  We  have 
mentioned  already  the  varying  colour  of  the  integu¬ 
ments,  and  the  purpofe  whi  h  it  ferves  in  changing 
w.th  the  feafons.  We  may  here  add,  that  animals  co¬ 
vered  with  a  down  or  hair  have  it  thick  or  thin,  long 
or  fhort,  according  to  the  different  exigencies  of  cli¬ 
mate. 

Thofe  changes  produced  on  their  body  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  others  which  are  the  caufes  of  new  taftes, 
or  new  propeniities,  and  new  manners.  At  the  Ca-e 
of  Good  Hope  the  oftrich  inclines  to  fit  on  her  eggs 
day  and  night  like  any  other  bird  ;  but  in  Senegal, 
where  the  heat  is  great,  (he  is  fomthow  dilpofcd  to 
leave  them  to  the  fun  during  the  day.  In  thofe  conn, 
tries  where  provtfions  can  be  found  during  the  greateft 
part  of  the  year,  the  bee  gradually  loies  the  propenfitv 
of  laying  up  (lores  for  the  fenfon  of  winter;  and  in 
“  thofe  countries  infefted  with  monkeys,  many  birds 
(fays  an  amuling  and  inftru&ive  writer)  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  bulhes  and  the  clefts  of  trees 
fufpend  their  nefts  upon  deader  iwigs,  and  by  this  in¬ 
genious  device  elude  the  rapacity  of  their  enemies.” 
Man,  from  imitation,  is  expofed  to  a  great  number  of 
habits  peculiar  to  himfelf;  and  phyfical  caufes  have  in- 
genioufly  been  afligned  tor  the  variety  of  his  features 
and  complexion. 

Few  experiments  have  yet  been  inftituted  with  a 
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nature  maybe  extended  in  the  different  fpecies  of  plants  Habit, 
an!  animals.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  lamb  and 
the  dove  can  be  made  carnivorous;  and  that  the  hawk, 
laying  afide  his  ferocity,  can  be  brought  by  art  to  live 
upon  grein.. 

Or  ail  the  effe&s  of  this  Angular  principle,  the  mofl 
wonderful  are  thofe  which  ere  feen  to  take  place  with 
refpeft  to  generation.  The  fad  is  far  from  being  new 
to  the  naturalid,  thatcerta  n  animals,  oviparous  at  one 
(tafon,  are  v  viparons  at  another.  This  indicated  much  ui 
of  accommodating  power,  though  far  inferior  to  what  Hovv  far  lt 
has  been  fince  wurnffed  and  difphyed  :  for  who  from  “comtno- 
all  this  could  fufpect,  that  any  animal  which  ufuallv 
propagates  by  an  intercourfe  of  fexes,  could  in  anv  cir- gtnera  ion* 
cumftance  accommodate  fo  far  as  to  multiply  its  fpc- 
cies  another  wav.  Bonnet  of  Geneva,  however,  has 
diieovcred,  that  the  puceron  or  vine  fretter,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  propagates  by  an  intercourfe  of  fexes,  is  not 
only  oviparous  at  «ne  period  and  viviparous  at  another, 
but  in  all  cufes  wheie  the  union  cf  the  fexes  is  not  to 
be  obtained,  can  eafily  acccmpl  fh  all  the  puipoks  of 
generation  without  it.  Similar  experiments  have  Lkc- 
wifc  proved,  th-.t  many  plants  can  bring  ti  maturity  a 
productive  feed,  though  the  male  parts  of  the  flower  be 
deftroyed  before  they  can  in  the  ufual  way  have  any 
impregnating  effect  on  the  female.  In  this,  cafe  the 
conclufloos  drawn  have  been  fomewh.it  new.  From 
thefe  experiments  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  fexual 
fyfte  .  is  ill-founded,  r.ni  that  mod  of  the  le  .rncd  na- 
turalifhs  of  Europe  are  on  this  fubjeft  labouring  at 
prefent  under  2  miftake.  This  reafoning,  however,  is 
not  fa tis factory :  for  why,  it  might  be  .fked,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  more  than  in  the  animal,  fhould 
the  mode  of  generation  be  neeeiTariiy  uniform  ?  Fho' 
fome  plants  may,  like  fome  animals,  propagate  with¬ 
out  fexnal  diflinflions,  the  conclufion  is  not  logical 
that  thefe  diftinCtions  are'ufeiefs  in  all  ;  and  though 
fome  few  may,  in  particular  inftances,  propagate  with¬ 
out  that  impregnation  to  which  they  were  aC.ii domed 
wiil  any  one  demonftrate,  that  accommodating  nature 
does  not  here  as  in  the  puceron  adopt  a  new  method 
to  accomplifh  her  defigns? 

In  all  living  bodies,  it  frequently  happens  that  feve-it. 
ral  charaderiftic  diftindions,  as  the  colour,  the  fea- Parting  and’ 
tures,  and  a  number  ol  difeafes  that  are  originally  the  ^omctimes 
effeds  of  circumftance,  do  at  Lift  become  fo  fixe  *  ;n  P:‘°faSate d- 
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unknown  Vltw  mow  how  far  this  accommodating  principle  in 


effeds  of  circumftance,  do  at  Lift  become  fo  fixed  in 
the  fyftem,  that  they  are  afterwards  tranf  lifted  to  po- 
fterity  through  fome  generations  (  f).  With  regird 
to  animal*  thefe  fads  are  well  known  ;  and  as  to  ve¬ 
getables,  it  has  been  obferved  by  a  pupil  of  Linnseus, 
that  the  appie-tree3  which  are  fent  from  Britain  to 
New  England  blofibm  at  firft  too  early  for  the  climate, 

and 


neliin^H  h  f  f resf?rably  cIa,m  the  attent>°n  of  thofe  who  m«n  to  form  matrimonial  cor- 
form?  /  ”  rny  f Ight  'aflly  €ntail  0n  the'r  Pofter:ty  conftitutions,  regular  features  beauty'll 

forms,  found  minds,  and  tempers  at  once  uniform  and  cheerful,  vet,  from  their  fordid  defire  of  wel'th 
or  their  toud  admiration  of  high  rank,  bequeath  to  them  only  fcorbuti’c  habits,  deformed  perfons  'Tagreea  le 

S,d  min/T  U"Cerftrd,T’  ^  f°,bidJin*  Excepting  the  more 

1  ‘7  a.re  ^ew  tba.1  may  not  ,n  Pome  meafure  be  tranfmitted  to  po'lerity  :  but  nature  feems  nn- 
wi  ng  t  at  what  is  very  eminent  (houkl  ever  be  extended  to  a  genus  ©r  a  fpecies  •  and  therefore  the  f  f 
Cicero  and  Cromwell  are  only  two  of  a  thoufand  inftances  that  "Light 

ZtTr  l8rn,t'ft8Canie  niade  Hilary:  la  the  fecond  generation  they  often ^ de«nenle  ;MoS 

that  weak,  fatuous,  Or  deranged;  or  into  minds  that  are  chicfiy  remarkable  by  their  oddities  and  whims. 
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and  Fear  no  fruit  ;  and  that  It  1*3  only  after  fome  years 
that  they  conform  to  their  fituation :  and  this  circum- 
ftance,  by  the  way,  explains  why  roots  and  feeds  germi¬ 
nate  fooner  when  brought  from  fouthern  than  when 
they  are  brought  from  northern  latitudes.  The  very 
permanency  of  thefe  effefls  has  often  been  the  caufe  of 
much  confulion  and  error  in  philofophy  :  for  the  na- 
_  *43  fveturalift,  miftaking  the  lafting  though  temporary  quali- 
refukofex-ties  of  habit  for  the  real  and  effential  qualities  of  fpe¬ 
cies,  has  not  infrequently  drawn  conclufions  from  his 
experiments  that  have  been  contradifted  by  fimilar  ex¬ 
periments  in  other  circumftances.  This  is  one  of  the 
obvious  reafons  why  experiments  exhibit  fo  many  in- 
confiftencies  and  contradictions,  and  why  we  are  amu- 
fed  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  vifionary  theories  about 
the  properties  of  living  bodies. 

From  not  attending  to  the  numerous  circumftances 
that  induce  habits,  and  to  that  general  accommodating 
principle  in  living  bodies,  many  medical  prescriptions 
often  dan*  ^re  found  to  be  not  only  ufelcfs  but  mifchievous;  and 
many  parents,  by  ftudying  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  children,  bring  on  habits  that  prove  the  fources 
of  perpetual  ficknefs  or  the  certain  prefagesofnn  early 
death. 

The  accommodating-principle  is  one  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  irritability.  Its  various  effe&s  arife  from 
the  a&ionaof  different  ftimulants  on  the.  irritable  fibre; 
and  the  after-duration  of  thefe  effcdVs,  from  the  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  irritable  fibre,  become  habitual  from 
the  frequently  repeated  a&ion  of  the  ftimulants. 

The  defign  of  this  accommodating  principle  is  to  fit 
both  the  plant  and  the  animal  for  a  more  extenfive  and 
a  more  varied  range  of  exiftence. 

Sect.  XI.  Transformation . 

More  remarkably  finking  than  any  of  thofe  chan* 
ges  to  which  the  plant  and  animal  are  expofed,  from 
the  variations  of  habit  or  the  change  of  integuments, 
are  thofe  alterations  which  they  undergo  from  meta- 
inorphofis  or  transformation.  It  has  indeed  been  af- 
ferted,  that  thefe  alterations  confift  in  throwing  off 
certain  temporary  coverings  or  envelopes  :  but  there 
is  here  a  want  of  precifion  in  the  ideas,  and  confe- 
quently  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  exprefiion.  The 
fame  perfons  who  make  this  affertion  inform  us,  that 
caterpillars  change  their  fkin,  and  many  of  them  even 
feveral  times,  previous  to  the  period  of  their  transfor¬ 
mation.  Transformation,  therefore,  and  a  change  of 
Not  merely  Integuments,  by  their  own  conceffions,  are  different 
temporal-  ^ll£s’  The  truth  is,  transformation  frequently  takes 
envelopes,  place  independent  of  any  change  of  integuments  ;  and 
there  is  often  a  change  of  the  integuments  without 
transformation  or  any  appearance  of  a  new  form  :  but 
a  new  form  or  change  of  appearance  is  always  implied 
in  metamorphofis  or  transformation.  This  new  form 
is  fometimes  occafioned  by  a  change  of  fhape,  eonfift- 
HQ  ency,  and  colour ;  as  when  the  lobes  of  a  feed  are  con- 
>n  what  it  verted  into  feminal  leaves.  It  is  fometimes  occafioned 
confift*,  and  by  a  change  of  proportions  among  the  parts:  the  pro- 
kindi^fit  Port‘ons  a  fetus,  every  one  fees,  are  different  from 
*  thofe  of  a  full  grown  man  ;  and  the  painter,  merely 
by  obferving  the  proportions,  reprefents  a  child,  a 
dwarf,  and  a  giant,  on  the  fame  feale.  It  is  fame- 
times  occafioned  by  the  addition  of  new  organs  ;  as 
xvhen  the  emmet  receives  wings,  and  the  plume  of  the 
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feed  is  fed  by  new  roots  ftrikiftg  into  the  ground  ;  or 
it  is  occafioned  by  a  change  of  both  the  form  and  the 
organs,  and  their  mode  of  operation,  as  happens  re- 4 
markably  in  fome  infe&s  :  for  though  all  living  bo¬ 
dies,  -plants  and  animals  without  exception,  undergo 
partial  or  general  transformations,  yet  thefe  changes 
are  chiefly  obfervable  among  infers.  Many  infedtsTransfor- 
appear  to  confift  of  two  diftindl  animal  bodies  one Ration  of 
within  the  other:  the  exterior,  a  creature  of  an  ugly10^** 
form,  refidmg  in  the  Water  or  under  the  earth,  breath¬ 
ing  by  gills  or  fometimes  by  tracheae  proje£ting  from 
the  tail,  poffefiing  a  voracious  and  groveling  appetite, 
and  having  a  fyftem  of  fanguiferous  veffels  that  circu¬ 
lates  the  blood  towards  the  head.  When  all  its  parts 
decay  and  fall  off,  the  creature  inclofed  fucceeds  in  its 
(lead  :  this  often  is  an  animal  of  a  different  form,  ge¬ 
nerally  lives  in  a  different  element,  feeds  on  a  different 
fpecies  of  food,  has  different  inftruments  of  motion, 
different  organs  of  fenfe,  different  organs  of  refpira- 
tion,  and  differently  fituated;  and  being  endowed  with 
the  parts  of  generation,  inclines  to  gratify  the  fexual 
propenfity,  and  produces  an  embryo  which  becomes 
like  the  firft,  and  from  which  afterwards  in  procefs  of 
time  a  creature  is  evolved  fimilar  to  itfelf. 

If  the  embryo  or  egg  be  depofited  on  a  leaf,  theAccommy- 
leaf  frequently  is  obferved  to  bend,  to  wrap  it  in  foldsfdafing  Pr*n* 
intended  for  the  purpofe,  and  to  protect  it  from  inju-*1^™^ 
ties  and  danger.  If  depofited  in  the  body  of  an  ani-anjmai$< 
mal  or  plant,  they  accommodate  themfelves  to  its  wants 
and  neceflities,  and  furnifh  *  tumour  which  ferves  it 
for  a  nidus,  and  befides,  like  an  uterus,  fupplies  it 
with  nourifhment ;  and  if  depofited  in  the  body  of  an 
infe6l,  the  creature  provides  for  the  future  deftination 
of  its  young  charge  witji  all  the  tender  care  of  a  pa¬ 
rent,  and  then  dies.  254 

Thefe  circumftances,  added  to  the  great  Variety  of  Difficult 
forms  which  infe&*  aflame,  render  it  fometimes  diffi  fometimesf 
cult  to  know  who  is  the  parent.  We  Cannot,  for  ^n" C 
ftance,  pronounce  with  certainty  whe  is  the  true  parent  Pnfc&§. 
of  the  gordius,  known  by  the  name  of  the  feta  equina ,  or 
hair  eel.  Asfet  of  experiments,  which  we  once  began 
with  a  view  to  throw  fome  light  on  the  fubjed,  were 
interrupted  unfortunately  by  an  accident,  and  we  have 
not  fince  had  leifure  to  refume  them.  We  learned 
only,  from  a  number  of  obfervations,  that  certain  black 
beetles  about  the  end  of  the  fummer  months  have  the 
ftrongeft  propenfity  to  run  into  the  water,  where  they 
foen  die;  and  that  one  or  two,  and  fometimes  three  or 
more,  of  thofe  eels  gradually  drop  from  the  beetle  by  the 
anus.  Whether  other  infeds  provide  for  the  gordius  in 
this  manner  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

Ti  e  tranfmutations  of  fome  animals  arc  moft  ob-^^ 
fervahle  in  the  uterus  and  egg.  Some  early  transfor*  transforms 
mations  of  the  chick  may  be  feen  in  the  plate  belong -ti^n  is  moil 
ing  to  this  article  ;  and  anatomy  has  often  witneffed 
the  change  which  happens  at  birth  with  refped  to  cir-maj5< 
culation,  refpiration,  digeftion,  and  the  other  func* 
tions. 

If  the  reader  wifh  to,be  much  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  transformations  of  infeds,  he  will  derive 
information  and  pleafure  from  confulting  the  plates 
and  memoirs  of  Reaumur.  If  he  wifh  to  know  their 
intimate  ftru&uie,  the  laborious  Swammerdam  can  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  a  new  and  amufing  fpecies  of  anatomy. 

This  laft  author  had  before  Reaumur  defined  and  de* 
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fcnbed  the  kinds  of  tranfmutations  among  fnfeds  and 
fome  other  animals.  He  has  fhown  frmilnr  tranfmuta- 
tionsin  plants;  and  in  plate  4 6  of  his  Book  of  Nature, 
has  compared  the  frog  and  the  clove  July-ftower  under 
their  fix  different  forms. 

In  all  living  bodies  poffefTed  of  mind,  the  changes 
of  form,  as  well  as  the  change  of  habit  and  of  age,  are 
ufually  accompanied  with  new  propenfities.,  appetites, 
and  paffions.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  we 
ought  not  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  temper  in  either 
the  brain  or  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  or  to  imagine,  that 
the  propenfities,  appetites,  and  paffions,  are  properties 
of  mind  :  they  feem  only  affedions  happening  to  mind 
in  confequence  «f  ftimuli  and  organic  flrudure. 

Microfcopic  obfervations  having  tie m on ft rated,  that 
all  the  forms  of  the  plant  and  animal  exifted  previouf- 
ly  in  the  feed  or  embryo,  transformation  mufl  be 
owing  entirely  to  the  evolution  of  the  different  parts 
by  means  of  nutrition. 

What  natureintends  by  transformation,  we  pretend 
not  to  fay ;  but  by  means  of  transformation  different 
elements  are  peopled,  the  different  feafon3  varioufly 
adorned,  and  animated  nature  wonderfully  diverfified 
without  a  multiplication  of  being*. 

Sect.  XU.  Generative 
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Operation.  Many  of  the  caufes  which  contribute  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  living  body  have  hitherto  eluded  human 
refearch  ;  may  in  all  probability  never  be  difeovered  ; 
One  hypo-  and  perhaps  are  beyond  human  comprehenfion.  Some 
theirs,  that  phiiofophers,  confidering  the  extreme  divifibility  of 
bod^^vere mattcr*  an<*  learn,ng  ^rom  t^le  microfcope  that  trans- 
formed'at^  formation  is  but  the  developement  of  certain  part3  that 
once,  and  previously  exifted,  have  thence  imagined  that  genera- 
brought  in- tfon  is  fomewhat  analogous;  that  all  regularly  orga- 
to  view  by  nipecj  received  their  form  at  the  beginning; 

generation.  t^e  £rQ.  0f  every  genus  and  fpeciea  contained  by 
involution  the  numerous  millions  of  fucceeding  genera¬ 
tions;  and  that  the  union  of  the  two  fexes  gives  only 
a  ftimulus,  and  brings  into  view  forms  that  had  exifted 
(ince  the  world  began. 

This  hypothecs  has  attempted  to  explain  a  thing 
that  is  unknown  by  what  muft  for  ever  remain  incom- 
prehenfihle  to  the  human  mind  in  its  prefen t  ftate. 
It  appeals  abfurdly  from  obfervation  to  conjedure  ; 
and  fuppofes  that  bodies  which  are  originally  brought 
into  view,  which  are  daily  augmented,  frequently  re¬ 
paired,  and  fometimea  renewed  by  organic  adion,  do 
neverthelefs  in  their  firft  formation  require  an  effort 
fuperior  to  what  omnipotent  power  is  able  to  perform 
by  fecondary  agents. 

Had  the  fupporters  of  this  Irypothefis  confidered 
explain  the  *|iat  many  herbaceous  plants  produce  new  flowers 
renewa  o  w^cn  fa  fa  are  untimely  cut  off,  that  lob- 

ftera  and  many  ’a  fpecies  of  infed  renew  their  limbs, 
and  that  certain  polypes  can  raife  fo  perfed  ve¬ 
getable  forms  as  to  puzzle  the  natnralift  whether 
or  not  he  fhould  clafs  them  under  plants  ;  they  would 
not  furely  have  preferibed  fuch  bounds  -to  ommfcient 
wifdom  and  almighty  power,  or  declared  with  fueh 
confidence  what  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  fpeak  with 
the  .vulgar,  muft  meceflhrily  perform  by  his  own 
bands,  or  what  he  may  intruft  to  fecondary  caufes  re¬ 
gulated  bv  his  laws. 

Thefe  phiiofophers  will  find  it  difficult  to  account 
in  a  very  fatisfadory  manner  for  monftrous  .pro- 
Vo  l.  XIV.  PartIL 
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dudions,  and  for  thofe  changes  of  ftrudure  and  of 
form  which  for  a  while  continue  hereditary  from  the 
influence  of  habit.  They  objed  to  others,  that  all 
the  parts  of  a  living  body  are  mutually  depend-  NorThe 
ent  on  one  another,  and  that  they  muft  ncceffarilyP™Kludhoft 
have  been  coeval  or  exifted  at  once.  But  though  ofmon- 
every  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  vital  organs  are  prior  and  which  poflerior 
in  a  living  body  has  proved  unfuccefsful,  it  has  not 
been  demonftrated  that  either  themfelves  or  their 
fundione  are  coeval.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  beProceedson 
plainly  demonftrated  from  obfervation,  that  the  lungs queftion- 
and  the  ftomach  do  not  begin  to  perform  their  func~a^c  Cau¬ 
tions  fo  early  as  the  heart  and  the  vafcular  fyftem  ; 
that  the  heart  and  its  fyftem  perform  their  fundioria, 
even  with  fome  confiderable  changes,  immediately 
after  birth  ;  that  the  vegetable  trills  are  without 
nerves  ;  and  that  brain  and  nerves  in  the  animal 
kingdom  perform  more  and  more  of  their  fhndions 
as  the  fyftem  approaches  towards  maturity.  It  has 
even  been  fhown  that  bones  will  unite,  and  the  limbs 
of  an  animal  continue  to  be  nourifned  without  nerves; 
that  there  is  a  principle  of  life  in  the  blood ;  that  the 
heart  will  ad  under  othen  ftimuli  befides  that  of  nerves; 
and  that  found  logic  docs  by  no  means  require  us  to 
fuppofe  that  the  firft  adions  of  the  foetal  heart,  or  the 
pundum  faliens,  are  owing  to  the  influence  of  ftimuli 
from  the  brain,  or  that  the  brain  muft  have  exifted 
when  the  heart  firft  moved.  2$A 

Although  the  minutenefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  Embryo  v 
parts  may  prevent  us  from  feeing  the  firft  gradual  fGr-  fanned  by 
mation  of  the  embryo,  yet  every  obfervation  corrobo-^k^1^ 
rates  the  opinion  that  it  is  formed  by  fecondary  caufes, 
and  through  the  medium  of  organic  powers.  ^ 

It  has  been  dked,  whether  or  not  is  the  embryo  By  one  of 
formed  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  fexes  ?  or  is^e  fexes 
it  formed  entirely  by  the  one,  and  brought  into  adion  or 
by  a  ftimulus  from  the  other  ?  The  former  of  thefe 
queftions  fuppofes  that  each  of  the  fexes  has  a  feminal 
-fluid  ;  .that  fome  mixture  takes  place  in  the  uterus, 
and  produces  an  embryo,  in  the  fame  manner  that  a. 
net  krai  fait  afFumes  a  certain  and  determinate  form. 

The  notion  implies  fome  general  and  confufed  idea  of 
chemical  combination  ;  but  does  not  belpeak  a  very 
clear  head,  profound  rtfledion,  or  much  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  and  properties  of  living  bodies.  266 

For  a  long  time  paft  the  moft  rational  phyfiolbgiftsT*16  °Pl* 
have  generally  agreed  that  the  embryo  is  formed  gra-rtYpp<f 
dually  and  (lowly  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  fexes, crates,  Her- 
,not  by  chemical  combination  and  mixture,  but  avey,  and 
fyftem  of  organs,  direded  by  Jaws  and  prompted  by  theirf°b 
ftimuli,  with  many  of  which  we  are  yet  unacquainted.  'erc‘ 
From  the  great  Hippocrates  downwards  to  Aqurpen- 
dens  and  Harvey,  the  credit  of  furnifhir.g  the  feet  4 
embryo  was  almoft  univerfally  given  to  the  females  of 
thofe  animals  which  are  named  oviparous.  Among 
the  viviparous,  appearances  were  fuch,  that  the  female 
was  left  to  conteftit  with  the  male.  At  laft  the  eclat  26? 
of  Leeuwenhoek's  difeoveries  Termed  to  put  an  end 
all  doubts  entertained  upon  the  fubjed.  He  very 
plainly  faw  through  his  rnicrofcope  that  very  great their’fo{. 
profusion  of  particles  that  move  to  and  fro  with  ama- lowers, 
zing  rapidity  in  the  male  femen.  Upon  this  he  em¬ 
braced  the  dodrine  of  Harame,  who  had  fecn  ther* 
before,  and  fuppofed  from  their  motions  that  thefe  par¬ 
ticles  were  not  only  animalcules,  but  the  principles  oy 
4  X  rudiments 
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Genera-  rudiments  of  that  animal  in  whom  they  were  formed, 
v  tvon  and  that  they  were  depofited  in  the  uterus  of  the  fe- 
mala  only  to  be  nourifhed  and  augmented  in  fize. 
Objections  What  railed  fufpicions  again  ft  this  theory  were  the 
to  this  laft  numerous  animalcules  difcoverable  by  the  microfeope 
opiaion.  *n  ot}jer  and  that  vail  profufion  of  young  em¬ 

bryos  in  thofe  cafes  where  never  more  than  one  or  two 
arrive  at  maturity.  It  was  an  oSje&ion  to  it,  that 
fome  females  had  been  impregnated  where  the  hymen 
remained  unbroken,  and  where  the  vulva  had  been 
/hut  fo  clofely  as  to  leave  only  a  paffage  for  the  urine. 
The  male  femen  in  thefe  inftances  csuld  have  reached 
only  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  It  was  another*,  that 
in  all  birds  which  have  no  intrant  penis  the  male  femen 
is  never  fent  farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  vulva,  and 
that  a  fingle  aft  of  the  male  impregnates  the  whole 
eggs  of  the  ovarium.  A  third  objection  is  the  pollen 
of  flowers,  which  is  not  applied  immediately  to  the 
feed,  but  often  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  vefFel  in  which 
it  is  contained.  A  fourth  may  be  taken  from  frogs 
and  fifties,  and  all  thofe  animals  whofe  eggs  are  im¬ 
pregnated  after  emiflion.  And,  laftly,  Haller  had  ob- 
ferved  the  pullet  completely  formed  in  thofe  eggs  that 
were  not  fecundated. 

Suppofing  animalcules  in  every  kind  of  prolific  fe- 
rpinion  bet.men>  yet  frequently  happens  that  this  femen  under¬ 
let  uppoi-i.-  g.oeg  a  change  before  it  can  be  applied  to  the  embryo. 

The  femen  of  the  frog  is  diflolved  in  water;  and  that 
which  is  injefted  difappearing  fuddenly  after  coition, 
would  feem  fo  intimate,  that  in  thofe  animals  which 
have  been  examined  it  had  met  with  a  folvent  fome- 
t  where  in  the  uterus,  and  produced  its  effeft  after  the 
change.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  pretty  generally 
*  known,  tint  the  embryo  does  not  commence  its  ex- 
iftence  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  De  Graaf  obferved 
it  on  its  paflage  down  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  he  faw  the 
place  where  it  firft  began  in  the  tefticle  of  the  female  ,* 
and  cafes  have  occurred  where  it  has  miffed  the  Fallo¬ 
pian  tube,  where  it  has  fallen  into  the  abdomen,  where 
the  placenta  has  been  formed,  and  the  foetus  has  grown 
170  among  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly. 

More  gene-  From  thefe  fafts  it  has  been  concluded,  notyvith- 
rally  adopt- flanj]*ng  fome  feeble  objeftions,  that  the  female  teflicles 
are  real  ovaries  containing  eggs  ;  that  thefe  eggs  are 
brought  into  aftion  by  the  ftimulating  power  of  the 
male  femen,  which  is  fometimes  thrown  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  fometimes  applied  only  to  its  mouth, 

.  271  and  fometimes  fprinkled  over  the  egg  after  emifilon, 
^Difference  The  principal  difference,  therefore,  that  occurs  between 
oviparous  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  confidered  as  fuch, 
and  vivipa-aPPeaTS  £0  be  this:  the  former  are  accuftomed  to  ejeft 
their  embryo  before  it  efcapes  from  the  membranes  of 
the  e>rg ;  the  latter  retain  it  long  in  the  uterus  until  it 
acquires  a  confiderable  fize,  until  the  membranes  can 
hold  it  no  longer,  and  then  ejeft  it  when  the  membranes 
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are  burft.  A  plant  is  oviparous  when  it  yields  feed  ;  Genera 

viviparous  when  it  produces  a  gem,  a  bud,  a  bulb,  or  tl0n- 
an  eyed  root.  The  membranes  of  the  feed  being  re- 
moved,  an  incipient  embryo  is  fecn  through  the  mi¬ 
crofeope.  .  # 

Some  animals,  according  to  the  feafon,  ejeft  the  Some  anl- 
embryo  inclofed  in  its  membranes,  or  retain  it  in  the  mais  ov‘Pa; 
uterus  till  the  membranes  are  broken.  .Thefe  are  r°us  ami  vi< 
the  animals  which  are  faid  to  be  oviparous  at  one  pe-  vlParous* 
riod  and  viviparous  at  another.  The  fpider-flies  re¬ 
tain  their  young  till  they  be  as  large  as  the  natural " 
fize  of  their  own  bodies,  and  have  undergone  all  their 
transformations  within  the  expanfile  membranes  of  the 
egg,  and  an  uterus  as  expanfile  as  the  ftomach  of  a 

ferpent#  .  .  V3 

In  mod  cafes  generation  requires  a  temporary  union  Union  o£» 

of  two  fexes  :  but  it  has  been  faid,  that  in  Senegal  the  fexes. • 
there  is  a  fpecies  of  fhell-fifh* among  whom  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  the  joint  work  of  three  individuals.  In  our 
own  country,  too,  three  frogs  are  frequently  obferved 
adhering  together,  though  the  labours  of  the  third  have 
generally  been  thought  more  officious  than  necefTary. 

In  fome  animals  the  fexual  union  is  almofl  inflantaneous. 

It  conflitutes  nearly  the  bufinefs  of  life  in  the  lafl  ftage 
of  the  ephemeron;  and  the  male  both  of  the  frog  and  toad 
often  continueson  the  back  of  the  female  not  for  hours 
and  for  daysonly  but  for  fome  weeks.  Upon  examination 
it  has  been  found,  that  with  his  fere-feet  he  affifts  the/ 
female  to  protrude  her  eggs  through  the  windings  of 
the  oviduft;  and  when  they  at  lad  arrive  at  the  anus,  a 
fpecies  of  the  toad  has  been  obferved  to  draw  them  out 
with  his  hind  legs.  Thefe  animals  were  probably  the 
firfl  of  the  mafculine  gender  who  praftifed  this  art. 

But  due  honour  has  not  been  aferibed  to  the  difeo- 
verers.  In  former  days,  the  generous  and  grateful 
fpirit  of  the  ancients  made  them  ready  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  different  animals  for  the  arts  of 
bleeding,  clyftering,.  and  purging  ;  but  fuch  is  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  modern  times,  that  many  write  only  to 
claim  the  difeoveries  of  others.  On  this-  account  we  1 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  many  accoucheurs,  in  pub- 
lifhing  encomiums  on  their  own  merit,  have  invidioufly 
concealed  the  fuperior  pretenfions  of  the  obftetrical 
toad. 

Among  all  living  bodies  the  two  fexes  are  generally  nifFerait 
fimilar ;  and  the  male  fex  generally  diftinguifhed  by  fu-  appearance 
perior  ftrength,  beauty,  and  courage.  The  law,  however,  of  the  twc 
does  not  hold  nnivcrfally.  The  females  of  fome  car- lcxes* 
nivorous  animals,  who  are  left  by  the  male  to  provide 
for  their  offspring,  are  larger,  ftronger,  and  more  fe¬ 
rocious  than  he.  Among  fome  infefts  the  male  and 
female  have  no  fimiJarity  even  in  form.  The  male  of 
the  glow-worm  is  a  beetle,  which  flies  in  the  dark,  and 
is  grafted  not  by  the  form,  but  the  brilliancy  of  hie 
miffrefs  (g).  1  he  female  gall  infeft  is  a  large  mafs  like  a 

vegetable 


(g)  Such  glowing  beauty  allures  enenn'es  as  well  as  lovers.  “  In  Jamaica,  in  fome  feifon  ’  of  the  year, 
(fays  Dr  Darwin),  the  fire- flies  are  feen  in  the  evenings  in  great  abundance.  When  they  fettle  on  the  ground, 
the  bull-frog  greedily  devours  them ;  which  feems  to  have  given  origin  to  a  curious,  though  cruel,  method  of 
deflroymg  thefe  animals :  If  red-hot  pieces  of  charcoal  be  thrown  towards  them  in  the  dufk  o^  the  evening 
they  leap  at  them,  and,  haftily  fwallowing  them,  are  burnt  to  death.”  Botanic  Garden  Fro  n  this  faft  the 
romantic  moralifl  and  fpmitualfzer  might  derive  fome  hints  for  amufing  declamation  ;  and  in  their  diffuafives, 

might  plaufibiy  demonftrate,  that  in  molt  cafes  beauty  is  fatal  to  the  objeft  beloved,  to  the  lover,  and 
deitroyer.  J  J 
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vegetable  excrefcence,  without  locomotion ;  the  male 
a  Small  fly  full  ot  activity.  The  one  is  as  unlike  to 
the  other  as  a  Harpy  to  a  Venus,  and  as  difproportion- 
ed  in  point  of  bulk  as  a  borfe  to  an  elephant. 

In  many  animals  the  diftin&ions  of  fex  are  concealed 
in  the  body.  When  any  ®f  their  parts  are  placed  ex¬ 
ternally,  or  protruded  occafionally,  the  male  parts  are 
ufually  prominent,  and  the  female  hollow,  in  order  to 
receive  them.  In  the  acari,  however,  in  many  flies, 
and  a  few  hornets,  the  cafe  is  reverfed ;  the  female 
parts  Suffer  ere&ion,  and  the  male  parts  are  open  and 
hollow  for  their  reception. 

The  external  fituation  of  thefe  parts  is  very  much 


varied  in  different  animals.  In  many  worms  it  is  near 
to  the  head.  It  is  often  upon  the  fide  of  the  Snail * 
near  to  the  breaft  in  the  female  of  the  dragon- fly.  It 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  antennae  in  the  male  Spi¬ 
der.  The  vulva  enters  from  the  return  in  birds.  Its 
common  fituation  in  moll  animals  is  well  known. 
— The  male  penis,  where  there  is  one,  is  Some¬ 
times  found  to  enter  the  vulva,  and  fome times  not  : 
it  is  Sometimes  imperforated,  Sometimes  forked,  Some¬ 
times  double,  fometimes  fiefhy,  fometimes  bony, 
Sometimes  ftraight,  Sometimes  winding  fpirally  like 
a.  Screw,  fometimes  with  a  knob  and  fometimes  with 
a  point  at  its  extremity,  according  to  the  kinds  and 
varieties  of  animals. 

Few  individuals  have  more  than  one  fex.  Many 
Snails,  however,  are  androgynous,  and  have  two.  In 
copulation  they  perform  the  office  of  two  Sexes,  and 
are  mutually  impregnated  f.  This  circumflance  has 
often  led  the  fenfualift  to  wifh  that  he  were  a  fnail. 
With  equal  reafon  the  Epicure  might  wifh  to  be  one 
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p.  1.  ch.  of  thofe  worms  that  imbibe  by  abforbents,  and  fuck 
in  nourifhment  by  a  thoufand  mouths.  The  organs 
employed  may  be  more  in  number,  the  continuance  of 
their  fun&ion  may  be  much  longer,  and  yet  the  gra¬ 
tification  may  be  lefs.  The  difereet  beauty  can  afford 
a  million  of  pleafures  to  her  lover  which  no  fnail  or 
fenfualift  enjoys,  and  which  proflitution  can  never 
yield. 

The  male  and  female  parts  of  the  vegetable  are 
fometimes  both  on  the  fame  flower,  Sometimes  on 
parts  of  ve-feparate  flowers,  and  fometimes  even  on  different  plants 
getables.  of  the  fame  Species.  Befides  the  flower,  another  organ 
of  generation  is  found  in  vegetables.  This  is  the  co¬ 
rona,  from  which  the  buds  and  branches  proceed.  It 
is  a  fubflance  between  the  pith  and  the  ligneous 
circles,  and  from  which  the  diametral  i'nfertments 
diverge. 

*79  The  corona  is  mod  confpicuous  at  the  time  when  it 
fends  forth  fhoots.  The  flower  comes  foith  only  at 
change,  and'tbe  time  when  the  feed  is  to  be  formed ;  and  the 
Sometimes  tefticles  and  ovaries  of  thofe  animals  which  procreate 
difappear.  only  at  ftated  periods  are  diminifhed  in  fixe,  and  Some¬ 
times  difappear,  till  the  genial  feafon.  Even  fome 
females,  when  they  ceafe  to  be  prolific,  as  the  pheafant, 
for  inftance,  affume  many  marks  of  the  other  fex,  as 
if  their  former  fex  had  been  affumed  only  for  a  while, 
and  to  anfwer  fome  temporary  purpofe. 

In  all  animals  the  incipient  embryos  are  perhaps 
neuters,  and  the  fex  determined  according  to  the  pre¬ 
dominancy  of  the  male  or  female  ftimuluson  the  parts. 
4t  would  not  a  little  confirm  this  opinion,  were  the  ob- 
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fervation  to  be  well  founded,  that  certain  bulls  are  very 
apt  to  beget  males  and  others  females,  and  that  certain 
cows  which  have  females  always  when  they  are  young 
bring  forth  males  when  they  grow  old.  The  different  incipient 
proportions  of  males  and  females  in  different  climates  embryo# 
might  alfo  Serve  to  illuftrate  this  do^nne.  It  is  no  PerhaP* 
objeCh’on  to  it  that  the  order  of  male  and  female  births aeuters’ 
in  the  fame  family  is  often  irregular.  The  proportional 
force  of  the  two  ftimuli  will  naturally  be  different  at 
different  times.  It  may  depend  on  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  fluid  Secreted,  upon  the  difference  of  ar¬ 
dour  in  the  parties,  on  She  fancy,  the  paffions,  the 
particular  ftate  of  the  fyftem  at  the  time,  and  a  thou¬ 
fand  circumftances,  befides  the  age,  and  the  nfual  or 
general  habit  of  the  body.  We  mean  only  to  infer  at 
prefent,  that  wherever  a  male  or  female  is  produced, 
the  ftimulus  of  that  particular  fex,  whatever  was  the 
caufe,  had  during  th<*time  of  coition  and  conception 
acquired  the  afcendency  over  the  parts  that  were  to 
become  Sexual  in  the  embryo.  We  cannot  fo  readily 
anfwer  the  queflion,  Why  the  offspring  Should  poffefs 
the  form  and  difpofitions  of  one  parent,  and  the  fex  of  ' 
the  other  ?  In  this  cafe  the  different  ftimuli  may  have 
a&ed  differently  on  different  parts  •  in  the  cafe  of  her-* 
maphrodites,  which  are  very  common  in  the  horfe,  the 
afs,  the  cow,  and  the  ffieep,  the  two  parents  feem  to 
divide  the  form,  the  fex,  and  the  difpofitions,  equally 
between  them. 

The  particular  caufe  which  excites  the  orgafmus  in  FcnfJe  or* 
the  female  organs  is  not  afceriained.  That  vifcousgafinu^ 
fluid  which  young  lafeivious  females  eje&  when  fond 
of  the  male,  is  chiefly  a  Secretion  from  the  glands  of 
the  vagina,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts.  In  fome  refpe&s  it  appears  to  be  Simi¬ 
lar  to  thofe  periodical  difeharges  of  females  which  fre¬ 
quently  affume  the  ere&  pofture  ;  and  thefe  difeharges 
being  ufually  discontinued  during  the  times  of  preg¬ 
nancy  and  fuckling,  we  mull  fuppofe  that  it  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  fluid  which  nature  has  prepared  for  the 
ufe  of  the  foetus.  Thefe  difeharges  are  always  a  proof 
that  the  female  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  that 
her  ovary  is  now  performing  its  office  ;  and  that  (he  is  < 
difpofed  to  propagate  her  kind.  Whatever  he  the  caufe 
of  the  female  orgafmus,  it  is  often  fo  ftrong  as  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  natural  effcCts  of  the  Seminal  fluid,  and  pre¬ 
vent  impregnation.  For  this  reafon,  few  young  and 
lafeivious  females  conceive  immediately  after  their 
marriage  ;  and  after  coition,  therefore,  in  cattle,  it 
is  fometimes  a  practice  to  beat  the  female,  to  plunge 
her  in  water,  to  weary  her  with  running,  and  to  ufe 
other  means  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Sexual 
defirc.  t  # 

In  man,  and  Some  of  the  nobler  animals,  the  influ- Influence  of 
cnce  of  fancy  over  the  organa  of  generation  is  unquef-  fancy  over 
tionably  great  ;  but  the  extent  and  mode  of  its  agency  tne  Part.s 
is  not  defined.  Thofe  who  allow  it  fo  much  power  Sene*at*on* 
in  impreffing  marks,  and  altering  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  foetus,  Support  their  opinion  rather  by  the  num¬ 
ber  than  the  ftrength  of  their  arguments.  Many  of  the 
fiories  which  they  adduce  as  a  fort  of  proofs  are  evi¬ 
dently  fabulous,  and  have  brought  the  truth  of  the 
*  whole  into  queftion.  The  reports,  however,  of  the 
French  commiffioners  who  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  nature  of  animal  magnetifm,  ought  to  deter  the  can- 
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did  inquirer  from  drawing  very  hafty  conclufions. — 
The  queries  of  Fienua  (  h)  concerning  the  powers  of 
this  mental  faculty  are  important  and  curious,  and 
might  he  of  tife  in  direfting  our  refearches;  hut  they 
ought  to  be  anfwered  by  accurate  experiments,  and  not 
by  acute  metaphyftcal  reafoning  and  hiftorical  anec¬ 
dotes  that  are  ill  authenticated. 

To  prevent  a  confufion  of  genera  and  fpecies,  ani- 
tureof  fpe*  are  generally  reftrifted  by  propenfity  to  their  own 
kind;  and  the  feminal  fluids,  hefldes,  being  various  in 
various  animals,  they  cannot  indiferiminately  aft  as  a 
ftimulus  on  all  female  organs  of  generation.  The  chan¬ 
ges  of  form  induced  by  habit,  which  is  owing  itfelf  to 
the  influence  of  flimuli,  will  partly  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  progeny  is  made  to  referable  the  male. 
As  the  irritability  of  different  parts  is  of  different 
kinds,  the  ftimulus  will  have  a  different  effeft  on  dif¬ 
ferent  organs:  and  in  thefe  cafes  where  either  genera  or 
fpecies  are  mixed,  the  parts  which  are  moil  and  lcaft 
affefted  by  the. ftimulus  of  the  male  will  be  obvious  in 
^  the  fhape  and  form  of  the  offspring. 

Generation  We  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  generation  as  being  per- 
wirhout  formed  by  the  temporary  intei  courfe  of  two  fexes;  but 
ftxHal  di-  _  thepuceron  is  an  inflance  where  fexual  diftinftions  are 
phnts aadn no.* 1  nccclarjr.  Even  where  they  exift  they  are 

animals!  daily  difpenfed  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Plants 
grow  from  the  gem,  the  bulb,  the  leaf,  or  the  root. — 
They  propagate  by  flips,  by  fuckers,  and  by  layers, 
and  ferae  of  them  multiply  by  fpontaneous  repara¬ 
tion  (i).  In  many  animals  the  diftinftions  of  fex  are 
totally  unknown.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  infufory 
animalcules  multiply  their  fpecies  by  continual  div*. 
fions  and  fubdivilions  of  their  own  body  ;  that  feme 
polypes,  by  fpontaneous  reparation*  iplic  tranfverfely, 
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fome  longitudinally,  and  that  fome  fend  off  fhoots.  Genera- 
When  experiments  have  been  made  upon  thefe  animals,  tion‘ 
it  has  been  difeovered  that  the  numerous  and  artificial  *  ^ 

divifions  of  their  body  or  their  head  produce  entire 
animals.  Irembley  learned  that  they  might  be  en¬ 
grafted  upon  one  another,  and  produce  monfters  as 
wild  and  extravagant  as  poet  or  fabulift  has  ever 
dreamed  of. 

It  was  noticed  already  that  the  alimentary  canal  of  [qa„t^an(j 
fome  animals  diftributed  nourifhment  through  the  whole  fome  am- 
body  without  the  intervention  of  circulating  veflels,  mals a  con- 
and  that  the  vital  organs  of  vegetables  were  generally  e.eT.ic*°* 
diffufed  through  the  whole  fyftem.  The  cafe  is  the  bo- 
fame  in  polypes  as  in  plants.  Every  part  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  of  the  whole.  It  is  found  to  have  fimilar  organs 
of  digeflion,  of  refpiration,  of  circulation,  and  of  ge¬ 
neration.  In  perfeft  animals  all  the  parts  are  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  one  another;  the  vital  organs  have  diftinft 
fituations,  and  their  powers  are  concentrated  in  diftinft 
places.  The  arm  of  a  man  has  no  heart ;  it  has  no 
lungs  ;  it  has  no  ftomach,  and  no  organs  of  genera¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  branch  of  a  tree  has  as  complete  a  fyf¬ 
tem  of  organs  as  the  trunk  itfelf,  and  is  as  indepen¬ 
dent  of  that  body  from  which  it  grew  as  the  gratt  is 
independent  of  the  ftock. 

The  feveral  parts  of  perfeft  animate  all  contribute  Difference 
to  make  one  whole  ;  the  feveral  parts  of  a  plant  or  po- between 
lype,  when  united  together,  form  only  a  congeries  ofytentsand 
living  bodies.  Thefe  fafts  contribute  to  explain  the n°bler 
principal  phenomena  in  this  mode  of  propagation. 
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Sleeps  is  rather  an  affeftion  of  mind  than  a  property  SleepJ 
of  body,  and  is  therefore  more  naturally  a  fubjeft  of  * 

raetaphyfics 


(h)  The  (mall  work  of  Fienus  to  which  we  allude  is  intitled  De  Virilus  Imagination i  YraSatut.  The  fob 
lowing  queflions  ferre  to  give  an  idea  of  its  contents,  and  are  named  Index  9 'utflionum  hwiit  Libri. 

I.  An  anima  habeat  vim  agendi  in  ullum  corpus? 

II.  In  quas  corpora  agere  poflit,  et  qua  aftione  ? 

HI*  Per  quas  potentias  illos  motus  et  aftiones  exerceat  ? 

IV.  An  anima  agat  aliquid  per  potentiam  imaginativam  i 

V.  An  phantafia  poflit  ullum  corpus  movere  locaiiter? 

VI.  An  poflit  alterare? 

E  An  phantafia  poflit  vim  ullam  acquirere  ab  influxu  ccelorum  ? 

VIII.  An  ergo  phantafia  nullam  habeat  vim  agendi  ? 

IX.  Per  quas  potentias  phantafia  corpora  immutet  l 

X.  Quid  .poffit  in  corpus  proprium,  et  fpeeialit^r,  an  poflit  in  eacreare  morbos  > 

XI.  An  poffit  morbos  creare? 

XII  Quid  poflit  in  alienum  externum  ? 

XIII.  Quid  poflit  in  alienum  propinquum  feu  feetum? 

XIV.  Quomodo  et  qua  ratione  feetum  immutet  i 

XV.  Quomodo  poflit  conformatricem  dirigere  ? 

XVr.  Qusenam  imaginatio  habeat  illara  fignaudi  poteflatem  ?  quae  non? 

J*y  i  y  C“r  non  omni?  imaginatio  quara  animi  paffiones  fequuntur  fignat  i 
V  Li.  I.  An  omnes  animi  pafiiones  fignant  ? 

Vv  ’  iraaginatio  fignet,  an  tantum  matris  an  etiam  patris  ? 

AA,  An  etiam  brute  rum  imaginatio  fignet  ? 

■yytt  Quo  tempore  fignet,  an  tantum  graviditatis,  an  etiam  conceptus  ? 

VXTIT  ^anvm  PrraUt2ti°nem  poffit  in  f(etum  inducere,  et  quas  fignaturas  poflit  caufare  ? 

iv’  r»r  phant?j  n°n  femPcr  impnmit  in  foetum  res  imaginatas  eodem  modo,  fed  isepe  lam  divert 
,  ^  T°e  e'd?m  feraper  parti  kd  diro-fis  not®  inducuntur  >  ^ 

0)  As  houfe  leek  and  fome  grades. 
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metaphyfic*  than  of  phyfiology.  This  affe&ion  is  of- 
’  ten  induced  by  fatigue  and  exercife  ;  and  feverai  per- 
fons,  when  they  are  weary  and  no  longer  able  to  move 
their  limbs,  fhy  they  are  exhanfted.  Though  the  word 
exhaujled,  in  this  expreffion,  has  feldom  any  precife 
meaning,  it  feems,  however,  to  have  been  the  means 
of  fuggefting  a  theory  with  regard  to  fleep.  This 
theory  fuppofes  that  fleep  is  occaiioned  by  the  exhau- 
ftion  of  irritability  in  the  living  fyftem;  but  it  feems  to 
be  founded  on  very  limited  and  partial  obfervations,  or 
rather  has  been  formed,  like  a  great  many  others,  prior 
to  any  observations  at  all,  and  afterwards  tortured  to 
account  for  fa&s  which  it  does  not  comprehend.  It 
does  noc  account  for  the  periodical  returns  of  fleep, 
for  the  almoft  unremitting  drowfinefe  of  infants,  and 
for  that  liftlefs  lethargic  ina&ion  fo  often  attendant  on 
old  age.  When  no  exhalation  of  irritability  can  well 
be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place,  the  propenlity  to  fleep 
on  many  occafions  becomes  irrefiftible,  from  the  ef- 
fefts  of  monotonous  fpeaking,  from  ftillnefs,  darknefs, 
or  from  the  famenefs  of  feenery  around  us  ;  and  when 
one  flimulu8,  after  long  application,  can  roufe  no 
more  (a  plain  proof  that  the  irritable  principle  is  by 
no  means  exhaufted),  another  ftimulus  that  is  lefs 
powerful  in  ordinary  cafes  is  accompanied  with  excite¬ 
ment. 

Of  thefe  phenomena,  we  frankly  confefs  that  we 
can  affign  no  phyficai  caufe  that  is  fatisfa&ory.  It 
is  eafy,  however,  to  fee  the  intention  which  nature  has 
in  view  by  inducing  fleep.  It  has  long  been  ohferved, 
that  m  all  living  bodies  there  is  a  continual  wafte  and 
repair,  or,  to  fpeak  with  more  precifion  and  accuracy, 
one  pracefs  of  affimilation  and  another  of  difTolution 
conftantly  taking  place  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
fyftem.  It  is  alfo  true  that  this  affimilation,  when  the 
body  is  healthy,  predominates  in  youth;  that  diffolu- 
tion  prevails  in  c'd  age  ;  and  that  the  two  are  nearly 
on  a  par  during  the  vigour  and  meridian  of  life.  An¬ 
other  fa&  which  admits  of  demonftration^is,  that  a 
gentle  and  moderate  exertion  of  mind  and  body  will 
promote  both.  And  laftly,  it  is  certain  that  immode¬ 
rate  exertion  in  either  refped,  or  any  exertion  that  is 
not  fuited  to  our  ftrength,  habits,  or  period  of  life, 
prevents  affimilation,  haflens  diffolution  ;  and  that  the 
means  which  nature  employs  to  reft  ore  the  balance  is 
ufually  by  inducing  a  ftate  of  fleep. 

When  the  balance  is  reft  ored,  and  all  the  parts  are  again 
and  waking  repaired  for  difeharging  their  office,  man  awakes  ;  but 
to  d'ff111  ^  period  is  of  fhort  duration.  If  appetite  or 

fun&ionTin  P^011  do  not  engaKe  in  fome  purfuit,  if  hia  mind 
the  fyftem.  not  occupied  with  fome  objedt,  or  if  no  ftimuli  be 
applied  from  without.  This  period  feems  chiefly 
intended  for  collecting  food,  and  tor  being  employed  in 
thofe  exertions  which  promote  refpiration,  digeftion, 
abforption,  circulation,  and  fecretion  ;  while  fleep, 
after  the  food  is  collected,  affifts  nutrition,  and  pro¬ 
motes  affimilation  throughout  the  fyftem.  If  what  is 
the  natural  food  of  the  fpecies  cannot  be  colle&ed  by 
the  plant  or  animal  in  a  fhort  time,  the  period  of  fleep 
is  proportionally  reftriCted.  If  the  food  received  be 
difficultly  affimilated,  the  period  of  fleep  is  propor¬ 
tionally  extended.  If  the  food  be  not  prepared  for  affi¬ 
milation,  the  fleep  is  difturbed.  If  it  be  difficultly 
prepared  by  the  organs,  the  aCtive  exertions  are  mote 
vigorous  $  if  eafily  prepared,  they  arc  more  feeble.  If 
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it  be  collected  during  the  day,  the  fleep  is  in  the  night; 
if  collected  in  the  night,  the  fleep  takes  place  during 
the  day  ;  and  all  living  bodies  are  directed  by  nature 
to  feleCt  that  time  and  fpecies  of  food  which  is  moft 
fuited  to  their  nature,  their  habits,  their  circumftances, 
and  age. 

To  favour  nutrition,  not  only  the  body,  but  even  the  Violent  ex— 
mind,  muft  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  reft.  The  child  erfIons°f 
fleeps,  and  his  mental  faculties  are  under  reftraint,  that  ™ody  hurt- 
thofe  funCUens  employed  in  nutrition  may  not  be  dif-  fiH  to  th J 
turbed.  The  mental  faculties  arc  flill  feeble  in  a  more  fyftem. 
advanced  period  of  life;  and  the  moderate  exertions  of 
mind  and  body  which  are  natural  to  youth  are  chiefly 
fuch  as  favour  the  preparatory  organs  of  the  fyftem, 
and  promote  growth  :  but  the  aCtive  and  vigorous  ex¬ 
ertions  of  manhood,  confidered  with  refpeft  to  mind 
or  to  body,  foon  caufe  diffolution  to  preponderate  in' 
the  fcale,  and  old  age  becomes  iiftlefs,  inadiye,  and 
drowfy,  and  the  mind  returns  to  childhood  or  dotage, 
becaufe  living  bodies  are  known  to  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  circuraftances,  and  becaufe  the  prevailing  dif¬ 
folution  is  retarded  by  the  frequent  returns  of  reft  and 
of  fleep,  which  favour  fo  much  the  affimilating  powers, 
counteract  rc-abforptiony  and  oppofe  decay. 

During  fleep  the  irritable  principle  is  more  languid,  Mental  er~ 
and  all  the  fenfes  are  more  obtufe.  The  mind  then  is  ertion 
withdrawn  to  its  reft,  and  does  not  attend  to  ftimuli  counteracts, 
from  without.  The  fame  happens  when  the  mind  i8nutmi0Ii- 
abforbed  in  profound  thought  :  but  profound  thought 
is  hurtful  to  the  fyftem.  The  mind  then  is  engaged 
in  purfuits  peculiarly  its  own,  and  is  lefs  attentive  to 
the  calls  of  nature.  In  the  time  of  fleep  it  withdraws 
feemingly,  not  fo  much  for  its  own  fake  as  that  of  the 
body,  which  then  being  freed  from  the  interruption  of 
voluntary  motions,  all  thofe  organs  which  aCi  fponta- 
neoufty  can  more  eafily  difeharge  their  functions. 

Forthe  beft  of  reafons,  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  judge 
for  ilfelf  when  it  is  proper  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  fleep, 
to  wake,  anti  to  propagate  the  fpecies.  Thefe  and  the 
like  are  offices  too  important  to  be  wholly  intrufted 
with  a  being  of  fo  very  limited  intelligence.  I11  all 
thefe  cafes,  it  19  therefoie  directed  by  certain  propen- 
fftics  refulting  from  the  body  in  confequence  of  ftimuli 
or  organic  ftruCture.  Being  often  amufed  with  thoughts  *93 
and  ideas  on  thofe  objeCts  which  are  purely  intellectual, 
as  the  notes  of  memory,  the  forms  of  fancy,  and  its^c^m 
own  operations  in  the  way  of  reafoning;  being  inveft-  traded  by 
ed  with  fomt  little  power  in  youftng,  calming;  and  re-  the  mind, 
gulating  the  paffions,  the  defires,  and  appetites;  and  ^ eref-TC 
having  the  command  of  all  the  voluntary  movements 
of  the  body;  it  fometimes  negleCfs  its  charge  of  the 
fyftem,  deftroys  it  fometimes  by  exceffive  indulgence, 
and  fometimes  employs  it  in  accomplifhing  ends  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own.  One  foould  imagine  that  the  mental 
principle  in  the  lower  animals  fhould  occafion  but  little 
dift utbance  to  the  fyftemj;  yet  it  has  been  obferved  that 
geefe  fatten  fooner  in  the  daik  than  they  do  in  light, 
where  the  mind  is  entertained  with  varieties  of  objeCts; 
and  this  circumflance  will  partly  explain  why  man  does 
not  fatten  fo  regularly  as  the  brute,  and  why  caflra** 
tion,  which  prevents  fo  much  anxiety  and  paffion  and 
exhaufting  efforts,  affiftb  growth  and  the  organs  of  nu¬ 
trition.  The  venereal  ftunulu8,  for  this  reafon,  is  not 
ftrongly  felt  at  a  very  early  period  of  youth,  nor  is 
very  troublefcme  in  old  age.  In  the  former  cafe  it 
6  would 
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Sleep,  would  prevent  the  growth  of  the  fyflem  ;  in  the  latter 
*  r  vr— ' r  it  would  haften  its  dilfolution. 

The  fyftem  naturai  returns  of  waking  and  fleeping  may  be 

accommo-  altered  by  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  ftiriiuli,  and  are 
dates  with  curioufly  affe&ed  by  the  influence  of  habit.  Although 
refpt&  10  tj^e  commencement  of  one  of  thefe  periods  happen  to 
be  changed*  the  commencement  of  the  other  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  before.  If  a  perfon  be  accuftomed  to  fleep  pre- 
cifely  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  to  rife  again  at  fix  in 
the  morning,  though  his’ fleep  in  the  evening  may  now 
and  then  be  kept  off  till  twelve,  he  will  waken  at  fix; 
and  though  continued  by  darknefs,  quietnefs,  or  fuch 
like  caufes,  till  the  day  be  advanced,  it  will  recom¬ 
mence  in  the  evening  at  nine.  The  ftate  of  phyfiology 
is  fuch  at  prefent  that  we  cannot  aflign  any  precife 
phyfical  caufe  for  the  natural  kinds  of  fleeping  and 
waking,  or  for  thejr  regular  periods  of  return.  As 
for  the  caufcs  which  occaflon  morbid  fleeping  and 
waking,  we  refer  our  readers  to  books  on  patho 
logy. 

Plants  too  have  been  faid  to  fleep.  At  the  approach 
of  night,  many  of  them  are  obferved  to  change  their 
appearances  very  confiderably,  and  fometimes  even  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  fcarcely  to  be  known  for  what  they 
were  before.  Thefe  changes  happen  principally  to 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers.  During  the  night,  many 
leaves,  according  to  the  natuie  and  genus- of  the  plant, 
are  feen  to  rife  up,  to  hang  down,  or  to  fold  themfelves 
in  various  ways  for  the  protection  of  the  flowers,  the 
buds,  the  fruits,  or  young  ftems  ;  and  many  flowers,  to 
efcape  a  fuperabundanee  of  moifture,to  hang  down  their 
mouths  towards  the  earth,  or  wrap  themfelves  up  in 
their  calixes.  It  was  mentioned  already,  that  thefe 
phenomena  are  owing  to  flimuli  a£ing  from  without  : 
we  may  add  here,  that  moll  of  the  -motions  are  per¬ 
formed  at  the  joints  where  the  leaves  and  petals  arti¬ 
culate  with  the  ftem.  A  period  of  reft  is  as  neceffary  to 
plants  as  fleep  is  to  animals.  The  irritable  principle 
cannot  a£  long  under  the  influence  of  the  fame  flimu- 
lant,  except  at  intervals  ;  and  the  rapid  growth  obfer- 
vable  in  plants  during  the  night,  is  a  ftrong  proof  that 
the  organs  employed  in  aflimilation  had  been  difturbed 
in  difeharging  their  funftions  during  the  day,  when 
expofed  to  the  a&ions  of  heat  and  light  and  of  other 
ftimulants. 

Sect.  XIV.  Death . 

Death?  .  Death  is  the  ceifation  and  total  abfence  of  the  li. 

ving  principle  in  organized  bodies.  It  is  fometimes 
imitated  by  fleep  and  fwoons;  and  a  ftate  of  torpor  in 
many  inflances  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. 
Several  mofles  and  a  few  animals*  as  the  ears  of  blight- 


0  l  o  a  r. 

ed  wheat,  the  feta  equina,  the  wheel  polype,  and  Denftk. 

feme  fnails  as  we  learn  from  the  Philofophical  Tranf-  * - v - 

adlions,  may  be  fafely  preferved  as  dried  preparations,  *97  . 
not  for  months  only  but  for  years;  and  after  irritabili- Z.ncZMTt 
ty  an^  fenfation  have  been  totally  fufpended,  will  re-  diflinguiftu 
turn  to  life  upon  the  proper  application  of  moifture.  at)Ie  * 
A  wheel  polype  was  put  by  Fontafta  upon  a  bit  offtate  of  toc- 
glafs,  and  expofed  during  the  whole  fummer  to  theP°r* 
noonday  fun  ;  another  was  expofed  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  after  they  were  like  a 
piece  of  hardened  gliie,  were  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  all 
their  functions  by  a  few  drops  of  water  (k).  When¬ 
ever. there  is  death,  there  muft  therefore  be  likewife  a 
partial  or  general  decompofltion  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vital  organs.  .  This  decompofltion,  takes  place  natural-  ^  certain 
ly  in  fome  living  bodies  after  a  few  hours,  in  fome  af- period  of 
ter  a  few  days  ;  the  life  of  others  is  extended  to  weeks  ;hfc  allotted 
fome  are  vigorous  for  months  or  a  feafon.  Man  ha3 l?  the  fPe* 
often  feen  more  than  fourfeore;  and  the  hardy  oak  €1C*' 
furvives  the  fhock  of  two  or  three  centuries.  Thefe 
obfervatkms  confpire  to  fhow  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  exiftence  allotted  by  nature  to  every  29g 
fpecies  of  living  bodies.  In  the  individual  this  pe-Accommo- 
riod  is  fometimes  abridged,  and  may  be  fometimes dates  witil 
extended  by  circumftances  ;  but  yet  there  is  a  bound tof 
which  it  cannot  pafs,  when  the  vital  organs  mufl:  1VldUa  ** 
be  decompofed,  and  the  fyftem  return  to  moulder 
with  the  dull.  The  time  of  incubation  and  the  time 
of  geftatioti  are  pretty  much  defined  in  every  fpecies, 
becaufe  the  circumftances  of  the  individual  in  thefe 
cafes  are  generally  fimilar;  but  after  emerging  from  the 
foetal  ftate,  the  individuals  are  partly  entrufted  to  their 
own  organs  and  the  chances  of  life,  which  are  much 
varied ;  and  hence  we  account  for  the  difference  of 
their  age. 

Life  in  general  feems  to  be  proportioned  to  the  Life^o- 
fpace  occupied  by  that,  ferics  of  functions  which  the  portioned 
fpecies  is  evidently  deftined  to  perform:  and  here  fome-tothe  feriet 
times  the  accommodating  principle  is  Angularly  re- °^ull<^on® 
markable.  As  the  period  of  decay  is  never  feen  to 
commence  in  the  fpecies  till  that  of  propagation  be 
nearly  elapfed,  and  as  propagation  in  the  lower  tribes 
of  plants  and  of  animals  is  often  the  immediate  harbin¬ 
ger  of  death  ;  fo  many  animals  which  have  not  pro¬ 
pagated,  indulged  the  propenfity,  nor  became  uncafy 
from  the.  languor  of  defire,  continue  vigorous  longer 
than  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  waiting  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  multiply  therr  kind.  And  in  tthe  vegetable 
kingdom,  where  no  individual  is  ever  the  vi&im  of  de¬ 
fire  or  paffion,  annuals,  if  prevented  from  flowering 
and  feeding  in  their  proper  feafon,  will  live  double, 
and  fometimes  triple,  the  ufual  time,  till  thefe  funaiona 

be 


«.<*  »  .he  fmolfe  of . “E  ' Y,I *h‘  T”?  Wl";h,  b'inS  ^  “d  ^  °P<" 

to  the  fun  in  flagnant  and  corrupted  water.  But*  adds  the  Dbftor^1*  °M  ^ ag  exPofed.  for  fomc  da?6 
an  Indian  to  credit  the  teftimonv  of  9 zr  •  Doctor,  it  would  almoft  require  the  credulity  of 

ky  Richard  Fowler. — With  regard  to  this  rin  V  °Vervatlons  relative  to  Animal  Eledrlclty, 

to  life  after  It  was  dead  :  blft  ff  the  fT^’  ^  thit  the  fnake  would  "ot  read  ly  return 

funiStions  had  been  fufpende-i,  we  muft  fav  tWT  v“ Y  that  u  reC0^d.  after  11  wa8  dned*  an  J  its  Several 
beta  fufficiently  difpiovtd,  31  ^  klS  rePort  be  not  fufficiently  authenticated,  neither  has  it 
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^  Death.  be  fomehow  performed,  and  then  die.  But  when  all 
the  organs  are  fully  evolved  and  have  difcharged,  or 
have  continued  for  the  ufual  time  capable  of  difchar- 

Svmmnm  tllofe  office9  for  which  they  were  intended  ;  diffo- 

tf  decay. 3  *utlon  commences,  the  aftimilating  organs  begin  gra¬ 
dually  to  lofe  their  tone,  and  the  reabforbents  carry 
off  more  from  the  different  parts  than  what  they  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  way  of  nutrition  :  the  irritable  fibre  then 
becomes  rigid  ;  the  membranes  and  cartilages  begin  to 
offify  j  the  bones  grow  harder  ;  the  fmaller  veffels  col- 
lapfe  and  difappear  ;  the  parts  no  longer  are  obedient, 
as  hefore,to  the  a&ion  of  ftimulants;  and  death  enfues. 

Some,  in  order  to  account  for  this  event,  imagine  that 
the  body  receives  at  firfl  a  certain  portion  of  irritabi- 
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*nc*  continues  to  live  till  that  be  exhaufted  :  but  Death. 

thi3  theory  explains  nothing  ;  and  without  pretending - v— 

to  a  great  deal  of  forefight,  we  will  venture  to  predi  &  A  301 

J?j*  f0'?frC  irritability  which  it  haa,  it  will  not  be£accouT 
dutmguilhed  for  its  longevity.  for  death. 

With  regard  to  the  periods  by  which  the  life,  the  ,  3°3 
functions,  and  difeafes  of  living  bodies  are  fo  frequent-  ^nyfical 
ly  regulated,  and  which  periods  may  fometimea  be  va-Sjw!* 
ried  but  not  evaded,  the  moft  prudent  language  that,  figned  for 
perhaps,  can  be  adopted  in  the  prefent  date  of  phy-fe'!odicA* 
liological  fcience  is  this  of  the  Divine,  That  the  God Phenome"3 
who  formed  us  hath  numbered  our  days,  determined  Jem.  *" 
our  times,  and  prefcribed  the  limits  of  our  exigence. 


The  following  Table  may  be  confidered  as  in  fome  refped  a  fummary  view  of  the 
foregoing  Sedions,  and  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Table  of  D’Azyr. 


Diffufed  through  the  fyftem. 

Confined  to  one  place. 

Situated  externally. 

Situated  internally. 

In  the  courfe  of  circulation. 

Not  in  the  courfe  of  circulation. 

Within  or  without  the  courfe  of  circulation  at  pleafure. 

.  Without  tracheae  (m). 

With  tracheae  ramified  through  the  fyflem  where  the  refpiratory  organa  are  generally  diffufed. 

, - not.  ramified  through  the  fyftem  where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  confined. 

<[  - - formed  by  rings. 

- by  fegraents  of  rings  on  one  fide,  and  a  membrane  on  the  other, 

* - by  continuous  rings  running  fpiraily  like  a  ferew. 

- —  admitting  air  by  one  entrance. 

- * - by  feveral  entrances 

- w’holly  concealed  in  the  body. 

- partly  proje&ing  from  the  body. 

- —  opening  at  the  head. 

- at  the  oppofite  extremity. 

. . Upon  one  fide. 

- - - - - upon  both  fides. 
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r  Without  teeth. 

With  teeth  in  the  mouth. 

- -  in  the  ftomach. 

- -  ftone8  or  artificial  teeth  in  the  ftomach. 

-  glands  in  the  .mouth  for  feoreting  a  liquor  to  be  mixed  with  the  fo cku 

-  pouches  in  the  mouth  where  the  food  is  kept  and  moiftened. 

—  a  fac  or  bag  where  the  food  is  kept  and  moiftened. 

-  a  membranous  ftomach. 

[  - a  mufcular  ftomach. 

• -  an  intermediate  ftomach. 

Without  a  ccecum  or  blind  gut. 

With  a  coecuin.  j  Thefe  parts,  a3  well  as 

- -  two  cce^a.  I  ruminating  ftomachs  and 

-  three  coeca.  f  their  oefophagus,  have  an- 

-  four  coeca.  i  tiperiftaltic  motions. 

-  one  entrance  or  mouth. 

-  many  entrances  by  abforbents. 


Plants 


(l)  The  gentlemen  of  the  French  Academy,  who  have  been  attentive  to  mark  the  number  of  lobes  in  the 
lungs  and  livers  of  different  animals,  have  fufficiently  demonftrated,  by  the  tads  which  they  relate,  that  many 
of  thofe  phyfiologica!  conclufions  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  number  of  lobes  in  thefe  two  vifeera,  are 
juft  as  delufive  as  many  of  thofe  which  have  been  drawn  irom  the  number  of  lobes  and  the  different  tubercles 
found  in  the  brain. 

(«)  Where  the  refpiratory  organs  are  fituated  externally. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

§  1  Plants  Ijfcve  rntny  alimentary  canaU(n). 

£  \  Some  polypes  have  alimentary  canals  that  branch  through  the  body. 

g  j  The  alimentary  canals  of  plants,  of  fame  polypes,  and  worms,,  dittribute  the  fluids  without  the  aid  of  * 
X  '  circulating  fyftem. 
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By  veflels  beginning  from  the  alimentary  canal* 

. .  ,  ,  . . from  the  cavities. 

- - — ^ —  from  the  furface. 

_ ,  veins  in  the  penis  and  placenta. 


No  circulating  fyftem. 

A  circulating  fyftem  with  one  heart. 

_ _ _ a  heart  for  diftributing  the  blood  through  the  refpiratory  organs,  and 

an  artery  for  diftributing  it  through  the  fyftem. 

- _ one  heart  for  the  refpiratory  organs,  and  one  for  the  fyftem,  both  m 

one  capfule. 

_ _ _ two  hearts  for  the  refpiratory  organs,  and  one  for  the  fyftem. 

_ _ _ .  a  pulmonary  heart,  or  a  heart  for  the  refpiratory  organs  in  the  courfe 

of  circulation. 

___  i  --  ••  a  pulmonary  heart  within  or  without  the  courfe  of  circulation 

pleafure. 

_ _ _ a  heart  fituated  in  the  breaft. 

_ _ _ — — - - near  to  the  head. 

_ _ — -  . . .  in  the  oppofite  extremity. 

By  the  alimentary  canal. 

—  the  la&eals. 

—  the  refpiratory  organs. 

,j  —  the  circulating  fyftem. 

|  —  the  cellular  membrane. 

I  —  glands. 

LAnd  by  the  fevcral  parts  in  which  it  becomes  finally  affimilated. 
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f  By  vefPels. 

|  —  exhaling  veflels. 

—  excretory  organs. 

—  organic  pores. 

1  C  I  —  glands. 

J  l  And  by  all  the  parts  of  which  the  fyftem  is  compofed. 
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Which  are  fealy. 

—  - (kelly. 

membranous. 

- — ■-«  corneous. 

...  - - cretaceous. 

—  - - ligneous. 

■  — - covered  with  down. 

- - -  . —  —  hair. 

.  —  — > - - prickles. 

- - - - — - feathers. 

- a  vifeid  matter. 


•  change  their  colour. 

their  covering. 


are  changed  themfclves. 


0.  Irsi* 


(n)  The  fubtemneous  bulbs,  the  fwoln  fieftiy  parts  of  the  roots,  and  certain  cups  and  ve  ic  e*  w  ic  con 

tain  water,  ferve  often  as  refervoirs  of  food  to  the  plant,  although  for  various  reafons  wc  have  «v>t  venture  to 
call  them  ftomachs.  Stmach  would  be  a  vague  and  unmeaning  word  were  it  applied  even  to  al  thole  re¬ 
servoirs  of  water  or  fecreted  fluids  which  we  find  in  fifties,  and  by  which  fome  of  thefe  animals  are  pre  erve 
alive  on  the  dry  fhore  till  the  tide  return.  .  ... 

(o)  There  feems  to  be  a  want  of  precifion  in  clalfing  bon.es  with  integuments,  or  integuments  with  bones,  as 
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By  ftimulants  Invlfible. 

- - —  unknown. 

— *  * - u  nth  ought  of. 

—  the  nervous  influence. 

—  light. 

^  —  heat. 

—  moifture. 

—  electricity, 

—  falls.  * 

—  gafes. 

. —  bodies  that  ad  mechanically. 
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By  legs. 

— -  wings. 

—  fins. 

—  the  tail. 

—  organs  which  M  not  properly  under  thefe  defcriptions. 

—  the  fpringinefs  of  the  body  or  of  fome  part  of  it. 

contrivances  which  fit  living  bodies  for  being  moved  by  foreign  agents  (p). 


Vol.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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io.  Habit, 


is  done  in  D’AzyPs  table.  Comparatively  fpeaking,  bones  are  confined  to  a  few  genera  of  living  bodies 
ioLZ S  b)Ca  “  Per,0d,Cal  Ch*”e"  Btc  o'  Cuticular  co.,  of®, he 

finb°Vhe  fa.keof  Per{?'CHity,  it  could  have  been  wifhed  that  either  anatomifts  or  phyfiologifts  had  de¬ 
fined  bones  in  a  manner  different  from  what  they  have  done,  and  as  far  as  poflible  avoided  thofe  loofe  and 

"“111  eXpref°,1S  W^h  d,f§ra“  fc‘encC  5  for  fome  fPeak  of  am'raals  having  their  bones,  by  which  they 
™  7 «  ' n’  °n  heir  °KUtfl'e’  and  the  mufci?  withfn  them-  Some  fPeak  of  folid  and  compact  bones  that  were 
"r  I  •  3fleS  •>  !"embranr3’  "ay  a  Je  y  5  and  fome  fpeak  of  Lone8  in  general  as  the?  hardeft,  mol  folid 
and  mod  inflexible  parts  of  the  organized  body.  From  all  this  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  integuments,  if  hard, 
folid,  and  naflexi, ile,  may  be  called  bones  ;  that  the  heart  and  blood  veffels,  if  converted  into  a  hard,  folid  and 

I  t  fmay  be  Cl  Cd  bnncS  J  3nd  that  3  jelly’  a  membrane,  or  a  cartilage,  if  it  can  be  fupp’ofed 

thct  in  the  courfe  of  nature  they  will  become  hard,  folid,  and  inflexible,  may  likewife  be  called  bones  PP  But 
certainly  if  hardneis,  folidity,  and  inflexibility,  be  to  conftitute  the  charafteriftics  of  bones  in  a  living  tody 
however  often  we  may  be  neceffitated  to  include  fhells,  wood,  horns,  and  ftony  concretions,  under  that  deno¬ 
mination,  we  can  never  with  propriety  fpeak  of  bones  that  are  cartilaginous,  membranous,  or  even  a  mere  jelly 
x  heie  expreflions  miglic  be  proper  enough  were  oflification  confidered  merely  as  a  natural  or  accidental  circum- 
ftance,  and  were  bones  defined  to  be  thofe  internal  parts  of  an  animal  which  are  intended  by  nature  to  form 
what  is  meant  by  th.  flceleton  in  its  ufual  fenfe.  Thefe  parts,  we  know,  after  palling  through  the  forms  of 
jellies,  membranes,  and  cartilages,  often  become  hard,  folid,  and  inflexible,  from  oflification  ;  a  fpecies  of  in¬ 
duration  which  is  natural  to  the  parts  which  form  the  fkeleton  of  fome  animals,  an  induration  which  occafional- 
y  is  extended  to  other  parts,  which  fometiraes  exhibits  the  appearance  of  cryftaliizstion,  and  in  many  refpe&s 
13  1 16  mj?nner  m  which  the  wood  of  vegetables  and  the  lhells  of  animals  become  hard. 

Unification  does  not  interfere  fo  much  as  may  be  commonly  imagined  with  the  flru&ure  of  bones :  the 
hruciure  of  bodies  may  often  be  fimilar,  and  yet  their  mode  of  induration  be  different.  Bones  have 
been  oblerved  to  confift  of  laminre,  or  plates  like  fhells,  and  cylindric  bones  of  concentric  circles  like  wood. 

e  concentric  circles  o.  wood  have  been  found  to  confift  of  indurated  membranes,  which  they  receive  fuc- 
celUvely  from  the  h*rk  ;  nnd  Swammerdam  difcovered  that  the  fhells  of  fome  fifhes  were  compofed  of  laminsp 
t  °p  in^urated  membranes,  or  hardened  cuticles,  that  had  been  fucceflively  furnifhed  by 

the  body.  It  has  thence  been  fuppofed  that  bones,  though  hardened  in  a  different  manner,  are  of  a  ftru&ure 
nearly  iimiiar  to  that  of  fome  ligneous  bodies  and  fhells,  and  that  their  laminas  in  many  inftances  confift 
alio  of  indurated  membranes,  fupplied  fucceflively  by  the  periofleum  when  it  is  prefent.  When  it  is  abfent, 
nature,  which  accommodates  herftlf  to  circumftances,  can  form  the  bone  in  another  way,  and  afterwards  cover 
her  new  pioduchons  with  a  periofleum.  For  many  excellent  phyfiological  obftrvations  on  bones,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  OJleology  of  the  late  Dr  Monro,  and  particularly  to  the  volume  already  publifhed  of  Mr  Bell's 
SyJIem  of  Anatomy . 

(p)  The  pulp  which  furrounds  feeds  is  often  the  means  of  their  propagation.  Animals  fvvallow  the  feeds 
with  theft  °f  PU -P  ;  anci  t^‘e  ^ec^s  rcmaiping  mdegiftlble,  are  carried  to  a  diflance,  and  difchargecl 
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digeflion. 

—  abforptfon. 

—  circulation. 

—  nutrition. 

—  fecretion. 

—  integumation. 

—  irritability. 

—  motion. 

—  transformation. 

—  generation. 

—  fleep. 

—  death. 

—  form. 

—  fizc. 

—  climate. 

—  propenfity. 

_  the  healing  of  parts  that  are  morbid. 

—  the  renewal  of  thofe  that  are  broken  off. 


By  a  change  of  proportion  among  the  parts. 
_ _ _  of  their  form. 
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—  throwing  off  old  parts. 

_  an  addition  of  new  ones  of  a  different  ufe,  ftru&ure,  and  form. 

—  a  change  of  the  whole  ferm  together. 

- - - of  qualities,  propenfitits,  manners. 

By  the  temporary  union  of  two  fexes. 

—  the  fpontaneous  feparation  of  parts. 

—  organs  fituated  in  the  bread. 

- - - in  the  fide. 

_ near  to  the  head. 

_ in  the  oppofite  extremity. 

_  an  intrant  organ  of  the  male  and  a  recipient  organ  of  the  female. 

__  2n  intrant  organ  of  the  female  and  a  recipient  organ  of  the  male. 

—  the  ftamina  and  piftils  of  flowers.  . 

—  the  feminal  fecretion  of  the  male  thrown  into  the  organs  of  the  female. 

_ _ _ _ _ _  fprinkled  at  the  entrance  of  the  female  organs. 

_ _ _ _  — _  ■  thrown  upon  them  from  a  diftance. 

_ _ _ _  tranfported  to  them  by  the  winds. 

- - - - - fprinkled  on  the  embryo  after  emiffion. 

_ diffolved  in  a  fluid  fecreted  by  the  female  before  it  can  rightly 

perform  its  office. 

_ diffolved  in  water.  #  #  rrj- 

- -  diffolved  perhaps  fometimes  in  air,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  cecous 

plants,  where  it  probably  a&s  like  an  aroma. 
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All  living  bodies  are  much  exhaufted  after  performing  the  aft  of  generation,  and  many  of  the  inferior 
and  animals  begin  immediately  to  ficken  and  decay* 
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By  quietnefs. 

—  the  abfence  of  ftimuli. 

—  the  famenefs  of  ftirnuli  when  long  continued. 

—  deficient  affimilation.  .  .  -  , 

_  deficient  irritability,  which  is  owing  fometimes  to  the  weaknefs,  inattention,  or  continea 

powers  of  the  mental  principle. 


After  hours. 

—  days. 

—  weeks. 

-  months. 

-  feafons. 


■—  ■**  years. 

Not  till  after  centuries. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

,  conclude  by  corfffmg ,  concerning  many  ufes  of  is  Jlill  referred  for  farther  reading,  far  farther  ob/t'rvation , 
the  parts ,  and  concerning  different  fpecies  of  variety  in  the  and  for  future  phyfiological  arrangement . 
form,  JlruSure ,  and  pofitkn  of  the  organs ,  after  ally 
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Phytolacca  PHYTOLACCA,  pokeweed,  or  American  night - 
il  foade,  in  botany,  is  of  the  decandiia  icofandria  clafs  of 
.Piacenza.  pjan ts.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  province  of  Virginia 
Bryant's  *n  America.  It  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  perennial  root, 
flora  Di#-  divided  into  feveral  parts  as  large  as  middling  parfneps. 
fetica.  From  this  rife  many  purplifh,  herbaceous  (talks,  about 
an  inch  thick,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  which  break 
into  many  branches,  irregularly  fet  with  large,  oval, 
lharp-pointed  leaves,  fupported  on  fhort  footftalks. 
Thefc  at  tirfi  are  of  a  frefh  green  colour,  but  as  they 
grow  old  they  turn  reddifh.  At  the  joints  and  divi- 
fions  of  the  branches  come  forth  long  bunches  of  fmall 
bluifn-coloured  flowers,  confiding  of  five  concave  pe¬ 
tals  each,  furrounding  ten  (lamina  and  ten  flyles.  Thefe 
are  fueceeded  by  lound  deprefled  berries,  having  ten 
cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  (ingle  fmooth  feed. 

In  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  America  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  boil  the  leaves,  and  eat  them  in  the  manner  of 
fpinach,  They  are  faid  to  have  an  anodyne  quality, 
and  the  juice  of  the  root  is  violently  cathartic.  The 
(tem9  when  boiled  arc  as  good  as  afparagus.  The 
Portuguefe  had  formerly  a  trick  of  mixing  the  juice  of 
the  berries  with  their  red  wines,  in  order  to  give  them 
a  deeper  colour ;  but  as  it  was  found  to  debafe  the  fla¬ 
vour  and  to  make  the  wine  deleterious,  the  matter  was 
xeprefented  to  his  Portuguefe  Majelly,  who  ordered  all 
the  items  to  be  cut  down  yearly  belore  they  \  rodueed 
flowers,  thereby  to  prevent  any  further  adulteration. 
The  fame  practice  was  common  in  France  till  :t  was 
prohibited  by  an  edi6t  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  prede- 
ceflor  under  pain  of  death.  This  plant  has  been  faid 
?o  cure  cancers;  Lilt  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  has  not 
been  indifputably  proved,  and  does  not  appear  veiy  pro¬ 
bable. 

PHYTOLOGY,  a  difeourfe  concerning  the  kinds 
and  virtues  of  plants.  See  Botany,  and  Materia 
Medic  a. 

PHYTON,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhegium 
againft  Dionyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  enemy,  and  tortured,  and  his  fon  wa3 
thrown  into  the  fea.  See  Syracuse. 

PIA  mater.  See  Anatomy,  n°  130.  p.  7 56,  See. 

PI  ABA,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  fmall  frefh-  water  fifh, 
caught  in  all  the  rivers  and  brooks  in  theBrafds,  and  in 
fome  other  pares  in  America.  It  is  about  the  bignefs 
of  the  common  minow  ;  is  well  tafled,  and  much  efteem- 
ed  by  the  natives. 

P1ABUCU,  in  ichthyology,  Is  an  American  fifli 
eaten  in  many  places  by  the  natives.  It  is  ravenous, 
and  fo  greedy  or  blood,  that  if  a  perfon  goes  into  the 
water  with  a  wound  in  any  part  of  his  body,  the  pia- 
bucu  will  make  up  to  it  to  fuck  the  blood.  It  ftldorn 
exceeds  lour  inches  in  length. 

PIACENZA  L  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  in  E.  Long.  10.  25.  N.  Lit.  45.  It  is  a  large 
handfeme  city,whofe  name  is  derived  by  fome  from  its 
pleafant  (ituation,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  on  the  Via  ./Emi¬ 
lia,  about  half  a  mile  from,  the  Po.  It  is  the  fee  of  a 


bifliop  fufFragan  of  Bologna,  and  has  a  univerflty,  but  Piacenza, 
of  no  great  fame..  It  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  a  Piaftm/ 
(trong  citadel,  and  is  reckoned  about  three  miles  in  cir-  v— " — mJ 
cumference,  fo  that  it  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  Parma, 

The  houfe3  are  low,  but  prettily  built  ;  the  great  ttreet 
called  the  Stradone  is  in  a  diredt  line  and  of  equal  breadth, 
with  a  foot-way  fenced  with  pods  on  each  file  like 
London,  and  is  about  3000  feet  long.  The  houfes  are 
generally  built  of  biick,  and  feme  of  them  are  prettily 
painted.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  ftru&nre,  but  well 
adorned  within.  The  duke  of  Parma,  who  is  fovereign 
of  PL  ceuza,  has  a  palace  in  the  city  built  by  Vigno¬ 
la.  There  are  many  excellent  paintings  in  this  place. 

There  are  two  chapels  painted,  one  with  the  hiftory  of 
St  Catharine,  and  the  other  with  a  picture  of  Chrift,  as 
as  alfo  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St  Auguftin,  all  by  Por- 
dtnone.  In  the  fame  church  there  is  a  fine  picture  of  the 
bkfied  virgin,  St  Peter,  and  St  Paul,  by  PtoloVeronefe. 

At  theCapuchins  there  is  a  Francis  byGuercina.  There 
is  a  fountain  faid  to  have  been  erected  here  by  Julius 
Caefar,  and  the  equeltrian  ftatues  of  the  famous  general 
Alexander  I.  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  of  hia 
fon  Ranuccio,  both  in  the  great  fquare.  In  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Scctti,  there  are  a  great  many  fine  pi&urea  by 
Lan  bunco,  who  had  been  a  page  in  their  famiy,  and 
among  the  reft  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  taking  of  Troy, 
the  bleflcd  virgin,  and  St  Francis.  The  trade  of  this 
city  con  flits  chiefly  in  their  cheefe,  as  at  Parma,  thefe 
cities  being  furrounded  with  the  richeft  pafture  grounds 
in  Italy  ;  though  the  greateft  part  of  what  we  cull 
the  Parmefan  cheefe  is  made  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 

and  particularly  at  Lodi.  See  Parmefan  Cheese - 

Without  the  wails,  which  are  vvafhcd  by  the  rivers 
Trebl  ia  and  Po,  there  is  a  large  femiuary  or  college, 
magnificently  erefted  by  cardinal  Alberoni,  a  native 
of  this  c:ty,  but  confidently  hurt  by  the  modern 
Goths  tu  the  hit  w*r.  Towards  the  north  of  the  ci¬ 
ty  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  TrehbL,  famous  for  the 
victory  which  Hannibal  obtained  over  the  Romans 
PIASTUS,  a  native  of  Poland,  was  originally  a 
wheelwright  and  the  fon  of  CofTifco,  a  citizen  ofCruf- 
witz.  He  flouriflied  iu  the  year  830,  when  on  the 
extinction  of  the  family  of  Popiel  great  difprtes  a- 
rofe  about  bis  fucceflor,  and  Cracow  was  afflicted 
with  a  fevere  famine.  During  this  extremity,  when  the 
people  were  dropping  down  in  the  ftreets,  two  angels 
in  human  forms,  23  the  (lory  is  told,  took  up  their  re-  Hijtoryy 
fidence  with  Piaftus,  who  was  celebrate!  for  his  piety  vol.  xxx, 
and  extenflve  charity.  Pie  had  nothing  left  but  a  fmall  P*  33^* 
calk  of  the  common  liquor  of  the  country,  and  this  he  ^c* 
prefented  to  his  new  guefts,  who,  charmed  with  his 
hofpitality,  promiicd  him  the  crown  of  Poland.  The 
faith  of  Piaftus  was  equal  to  his  ether  virtues:  he  im¬ 
plicitly  believed  the  wor&of  his  guefts,  and  pionfly 
followed  their  directions  in  every  particular.  He  was 
ordered  to  diftribute  the  liquor  out  of  his  little  cafk  to 
the  multitude:  he  did  fo,  and  found  that  it  was  ifiex- 
haultible.  The  people  were  aflonifhed  ;  all  cried  out, 
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Piaftus  <t  A  miracle  P*  and  the  ele£lora  determined  to  chufe 
Pibroch  a  Pei^on  *n  whofe. favour  Heaven  had  fo  vifibly  decla- 
»  1  *  ,  red  :  Piaftus  was  accordingly  taken  from  his  fliop,  and 

raifed  fo  the  ducal  dignity. 

8uch  is  the  relation  of  the  canon  of  Cracow,  which 
differs  in  many  particulars  from  the  account  given  by 
Guagnini,  and  feveral  other  hifforians.  According  to 
them,  Piaftus  had  prepared  a  fmall  collation,  to  enter¬ 
tain  fome  friends  who  were  affembled  at  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Two  pilgrims,  Paul  and  John,  afterwards  mur¬ 
dered  at  Rome,  came  about  this  time  to  Cracow.  They 
hegged  charity  at  the  door  of  the  election -hall, and  were 
rudely  repulfed  ;  upon  which  they  fturnbled  on  the  houfe 
of  Piaftus,  and  were  kindly  received.  The  miracle  we 
have  mentioned  was  wrought  by  them  ;  and  the  two 
pilgrims,  and  not  angels,  were  the  indrnments  of  the 
elevation  of  the  hofpitable  wheehviight.  Though 
we  pay  but  little  regard  to  the  marvellous  means  by 
which  Piaftus  afeended  the  ducal  throne  of  Poland,  it 
would  be  prefiiinptuoiis  entirely  to  omit  a  fadl  attefted 
by  all  the  writers  upon  this  fubjeft  :  ic  was  proper, 
therefore,  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  we  leave  the  reit  to 
the  reader’s  judgment.' 

Being  now  raifed  to  the  fupreme  dignity,  he  was  not 
intoxicated  with  his  profperity.  His  natural  charity, 
benevolence,  and  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  remained  : 
nothing  was  altered  but  his  power  of  doing  good.  He 
was  truly  called  the  father  of  his  people  :  the  injured 
never  returned  unredreffed,  nor  merit  unrewarded. 
Piaftus  wiped  the  tear  from  the  eyes  of  the  widow  ; 
and  was  himfelf  the  guardian  of  the  orphan,  and  the 
general  patron  of  the  poor  and  diftreffed.  His  excel¬ 
lent  inclinations  ftrved  him  in  the  room  of  great  abi¬ 
lities;  and  the  happinefs  that  his  people  enjoyed  made 
them  forget  that  their  prince  was  not  born  a  ibtefmen 
and  a  warrior.  Several  inteftine  commotions  arofe  du¬ 
ring  his  adminiftration,  all  which  he  quelled  by  the 
mildnefs  and  clemency  of  his  nature :  his  nobility  were 
afhamed  of  rebelling  again  ft  a  fovereign  who  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  render  his  people  happy.  He  remo¬ 
ved  the  court  from  Crufvvitz,  a  city  which  he  deteft- 
ed,  becaufe  it  was  the  lcene  of  PopiePs  crimes  and  tra¬ 
gical  end,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  Gnefna,  where  he 
died  beloved,  efteemed,  and  even  adored  by  his  fub- 
jedls. 

It  is  in  memory  of  this  excellent  prince,  that  all  the 
natives  of  Poland,  who  have  been  fince  promoted  to 
the  ducal  or  regal  dignity,  were  called  Piaftes,  in  con- 
tradiftin&ion  to  the  foreigners. 

Piaftus  affociated  his  fon  Ziemovitus  with  him  in 
the  government  before  his  death;  a  circumftance  of 
much  benefit  to  the  people. 

PIAZZA,  in  building,  populaily  called  piache,  an 
Italian  name  for  a  portico,  or  covered  walk,  fupported 
by  arches. 

The  word  literally  fignifies  a  broad  ©pen  place  or 
fquare  ;  whence  it  alfo  became  applied  to  the  walks  or 
porticoes  around  them. 

*  EJfays  by  PIBROCH,  fays  Dr  Beattie*,  is  a  fpecies  of  tune 
2) r  Beattie,  peculiar,  I  think,  to  the  Highlands  and  Weftern  Ifles 
8vo  edit,  of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a  bagpipe,  and  differs 
tOUll.y  from  aii  oth*r.  mufi.c*  Its  rythm  is  fo  irregular, 
and  its  notes,  efpecially  in  the  quick  movement,  fo 
mixed  and  huddled  together,  that  a  ftranger  finds  it 
almoft  impofiible  to  reconcile  his  ear  to  it*  fo  as  to 


perceive  its  modulation.  Some  of  thefe  plbrochs,  be¬ 
ing  intended  to  reprefent  a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave 
motion  refembling  a  march,  then  gradually  quicken 
into  the  onfet ;  run  off  with  noify  confufion  and  tur¬ 
bulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  the  conflict  and  purfuit  5 
then  fvvell  into  a  few  fburiihes  of  triumphant  joy ;  and 
perhaps  clofe  with  the  wild  and  flow  wailings  of  a  fu¬ 
neral  proceflion. 

PICA,  in  ornithology.  See  Corvus,  fp.  9. 

Pica  marina ,  in  ornichology.  See  Hasmatopus, 
and  Alca,  ii°  3. 

Pica,  in  medicine,  a  deprivation  of  appetite,  which 
makes  the  patient  long  for  what  is  unfit  for  food,  or 
incapable  or  nourifhing ;  as  chalk,  allies,  coals,  plafter- 
lime,  &c.  See  Medicine,  n°37i. 

Pica,  or pye,  had  formerly  the  fame  fenfe  as  ordi¬ 
nal,  meaning  a  table  or  directory,  pointing  out  the 
order  in  which  the  devotional  Cervices  appointed  for 
different  occafions  were  to  be  performed.  According¬ 
ly  we  are  told  it  is  derived  from  n ,,  a  coiUra&ion  of 
sr‘va£»  «  table;  and  by  others  from  lit  era  pic  at  a,  a  great, 
black  letter  at  the  beginning  of  fome  new  order  in  the 
prayer.  The  term  was  ufed  in  a  fimilar  fenfe  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  civil  courts,  who  called  their  kalendars  or  al¬ 
phabetical  catalogues  dire&ing  to  the  names  and  things 
contained  in  the  rolls  and  records  of  their  courts  the 
pyes. 

PICARD,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  who  found¬ 
ed  a  fed  the  profeffors  of  which  were  called  Picards . 
See  Picards. 

•  1  1  Card  *  (John),  an  able  mathematician,  and  one 
of  the  moft  learned  aftronomers  of  the  17th  century, 
was  born  atFleche,and  became  prieft  and  prior  of  Rillie 
in  Anjou.  Going  to  Paris,  he  was  in  1666  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  quality  of  aftronomer.  In 
1671,  he  was  lent,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  the  caftle 
of  Uraniburg,  built  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  Denmark,  to 
make  aftronomical  obfervationa  there;  and  from  thence 
he  brought  the  original  mnnuferipts  wrote  by  Tycho- 
Brahe,  which  are  the  more  valuable  as  they  differ  in 
many  places  from  the  printed  copies,  and  contain  a 
book  more  than  has  yet  appeared.  Pie  made  impor¬ 
tant  difeoveries  in  aftronomy  ;  and  was  the  firft  who 
travelled  through  feveral  parts  of  France,  to  meafure 
a  degree  of  the  meridian.  His  works  are,  1.  A  trea¬ 
ts  on  levelling.  2.  Fragments  of  dioptrics.  3.  Ex- 
perimenta  circa  aquas  ejfjluenies .  4.  Es  menfuris,  Ids 

menfura  liquidorum  iff  aridorum .  6.  A  voyage  to  U- 

raniburg,  or  agronomical  obfervations  made°in  Den¬ 
mark./  7.  Aftronomical  obfervations  made  in  feveral 
parts  of  France,  &c.  Thefe,  and  fome  other  of  his 
works,  which  are  much  efteemed,  are  in  the  fixth  and 
feventh  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

PICARDS,  a  religious  fe£t  which  arofe  in  Bohe¬ 
mia  in  the  15th  century. 

Picard,  the  author  of  this  fe&,  fiom  whom  it  derived 
its  name,  drew  after  him,  as  has  been  generally  faid,  a 
number  of  men  and  women,  pretending  he  would  reftore 
them  to  the  primitive  ftate  of  innocence  wherein  man 
was  created  :  an-,  accordingly  be  affumed  the  title  of 
the  New  Adam.  With  this  pretence  he  taught  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  give  themfelves  up  to  all  impurity  ;  faying 
that  therein  confided  the  liberty  of  the  fons  of  God  ; 
and  that  all  thole  not  of  their  fe<d  were  in  bondage. 

He 
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Picards.  He  fir  ft  publifhed  his  nations  in  Germany  and  the  low 
countries,  and  perfuaded  many  people  to  go  naked, 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  Adamites .  After  this 
he  feized  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  Laufnecz,  fome 
leagues  from  Thabor,  the  head  quarters  of  Zifca, 
where  he  fixed  himfelt  and  his  followers.  Hio  women 
were  common,  but  none  were  allowed  to  enjoy  them 
without  his  permiffion  :  fo  that  when  any  man  dt-fired 
a  particular  woman,  he  carried  her  to  Picard,  who  gave 
him  leave  in  thefe  words,  Go,  increafe ,  multiply ,  and  fdl 
the  earth . 

At  length,  however,  Zifca,  general  of  the  -HufTites, 

%  (famous  for  his  victories  over  the  emperor  Sigifmund), 
hurt  at  their  abominations,  marched  aguinft  them, 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  their  ifland,  and  put  them  all 
to  death  except  two  ;  whom  he  fpared,  that  lie  might 
learn  their  do&rine. 

Such  is  the  account  which  various  writers,  relying 
/  on  the  authorities  of  TEneas  Sylvius  and  Varillas,  have 
given  of  the  Picards,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  party 
of  the  Valid ois,  that  fled  from  perfecution  in  their  own 
country,  and  fought  refuge  in  Bohemia.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  a  fed  of  this  denomination,  charge¬ 
able  with  fuch  wild  principles  and  fuch  licentious  con- 
dud,  ever  exifled  ;  and  it  is  certainly  aflomihing  that 
Mr  Bayle,  in  his  art.  Picards ,  fhould  adopt  the  re¬ 
proachful  reprefentations  of  the  writers  juft  mention¬ 
ed  :  for  it  appears  probable  at  leaft  tint  the  whole  is 
a  calumny  invented  and  propagated  in  order  to  dif- 
grace  the  Picards,  merely  becaufe  they  deferted  the 
communion  and  protefted  againft  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Lafitius  informs  us,  that  Picard, 
together  with  40  other  perfons,  befides  women  and 
children,  fettled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1418.  Bal- 
binus  the  Jefuit,  in  his  Epitome  Rerum  Bohtmicarum , 
lib.  ii.  gives  a  fimilar  account,  and  charges  on  the  Pi¬ 
cards  none  of  the  extravagancies  or  crimes  aferibed  to 
them  by  Sylvius.  Schleda,  fecretary  of  Ladiflaus, 
king  of  Bohemia,  in  hia  letters  to  Erafmus  in  which 
he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  Picards,  fays  that 
they  confidcred  the  pnpe,  cardinals,  and  bifhops  of 
Rome,  as  the  true  Antichrifts,  and  the  adorers  of  the 
confecrated  elements  in  the  eucharifl  as  downright 
idolaters ;  that  they  denied  the  corporal  prefence  of 
Chrift  in  this  ordinance  ;  that  they  condemned  the 
worfhip  of  faints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  auricular  con- 
fefiion,  the  penance  impofed  by  priefts,  the  feafts  and 
vigils  obferved  in  the  Romifh  church  ;  and  that  they 
confined  themfelves  to  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath, 
nnd  of  the  two  great  feafts  of  Chi  iftmas  and  Pencecoft. 
From  this  account  it  would  appear  that  they  were  no 
other  than  the  Vaudois  ;  and  M.  de  Beaufobre  has 
fhown  that  they  were  both  of  the  fame  fe£l,  though 
under  different  denominations.  Befides,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Vaudois  were  fettled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year 
1178,  where  fome  of  them  adopted  the  rites  of  the 
Greek,  and  others  thofe  of  the  Latin,  church.  The 
former  were  pretty  generally  adhered  to  till  the  middle 
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of  the  14th  century,  when  the  eftaMifliment  of  the  La-  Picardy 
tin  rites  caufed  great  difturbance.  On  the  commence-  p.  ^ 
ment  of  the  national  troubles  in  Bohemia,  on  account 

of  the  oppofition  to  the  papal  power  (fee  Moravians), - v ■ . ..... j 

the  Picards  more  publicly  avowed  and  defended  their 
religious  opinions  ;  and  they  formed  a  confideiable 
body  in  an  ifland  by  the  river  Launitz  or  Laufnecz,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Bechin,  and  recurring  to  arm*,  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Zifca.  Encyclop.  art.  Picards. 

PICARDY,  a  province  in  France,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Hainault,  Artois,  and  the  Straits  of  Ca-  payn:\ 
lais  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Champaigne  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Geography > 
the  Ifle  of  France;  and  on  the  weft  by  Normandy vol.  ii. 
and  the  Englifh  Channel  (a).  This  province  is  long P-  4^4* 
and  narrow,  being  ufually  compared  to  a  bent  arm  ; 
and  in  this  figure  is  nearly  150  miles  in  length,  but 
not  above  40  in  breadth,  and  in  many  places  not  above 
20.  It  is  generally  a  level  country  ;  and  produces 
wine,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  plenty  of  corn,  and  great 
quantities  of  hay  ;  but  wood  being  fcarce,  molt  of  the 
inhabitants  burn  turf.  They  have,  however,  fome 
pit-coal,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  England.  It 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  the  year  1643  * 
and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  533,000  inhabitants. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Somme,  the  Oife,  the 
Canche,  the  Lanthie,  the  Lys,  the  Aa,  the  Scarpe, 
and  the  Deule. 

The  fituation  of  this  province  en  the  fea,  its  many- 
navigable  rive'rs  and  canals,  with  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants,  render  it  the  feat  of  a  flourifhing  trade. 

In  it  are  made  beautiful  filk  fluffs,  woollen  fluffs,  coarfe 
linen,  lawn,  and  foap  ;  it  alfo  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  corn  and  pit-coal.  In  the  government  of  Calais  and 
Boulogne  are  annually  bred  5000  or  6000  colts,  which 
being  afterwards  turned  loofe  in  the  paftures  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  are  fold  for  Norman  horfes.  The  fiflieries  on 
this  coaft  are  alfo  very  advantageous.  Thi'3  province 
is  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Picardy  5, 
and  is  again  fubdivided  into  four  deputy- governments. 

The  principal  town  is  Amiens. 

PICAKT  (Bernard),  a  celebrated  engraver,  fon  of 
Stephen  Picart,  alfo  a  famous  engraver,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1673.  He  learned  the  elements  of  his  art 
from  his  father,  and  fludied  arch  itedl  lire  and  perfpec- 
tive  under  Sebaflian  le  Clerc.  As  he  embraced  the  re¬ 
formed  religion,  he  fettled  in  Holland  to  enjoy  the  free 
exercife  of  it ;  where  his  genius  produced  thofe  mafter- 
piece3  which  made  him  efleemed  the  moil  ingenious 
artifl  of  his  age.  A  multitude  of  books  are  embeL- 
lifhed  with  Dlates  of  his  engraving.  He  died  in  1733. 

PICCOLOMINI  (Alexander),  archbifhop  of  Pa. 
tras,  and  a  native  of  Sienna,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1508,  was  of  an  illuftripus  and  ancient  family, 
which  came  originally  from  Rome,  but  afterwards  fet¬ 
tled  at  Sienna.  He  compofed  with  fuccefs  for  the 
theatre ;  but  he  was  not  more  diilinguiftied  by  his  ge¬ 
nius,  than  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and  his  regard 
to  virtue.  His  charky  was  very  great ;  and  was  chiefly 

exerted 


(a)  The  origin  of  the  name  of  thi6  province  does  not  date  earlier  than  A.  D.  1200.  It  wa3  an  academical 
joke  ;  an  epithet  firfl  applied  to  the  quarrelfome  humour  of  thofe  ftudents  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  who, 
came  from  the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders,  and  hence  to  their  country.  V alejti  Notitia  Galliarum ,  p.  447* 
horguer&c ,  Defcription  de  la  France  >  p.  52. 
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tire  jo-  exerted  In  relieving  the  neccffitiea  of  men  of  letter*. 

«  He  has  left  behind  him  a  number  of  works  in  Italian. 
The  moft  remarkable  of  which  are,  r.  Vai ions  Drama¬ 
tic  Pieces,  which  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  writer.  2.  A  Treatife  on  the  Sphere.  3.  A  The¬ 
ory  of  the  Planets.  4.  A  Transition  of  Ariftotle’s 
Art  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  in  4to.  5.  A  Syftemof 
Morality,  publifhed  at  Venice,  15-7^,  in  4to  ;  tranflited 
into  French  by  Peter  de  Lnrivey  in  4to  ;  and  printed 
at  Paris,  1581.  Thefe,  with  a  variety  of  other  works, 
prove  his  extenfive  knowledge  in  natural  philofophy, 
matherrwtics,  and  theology.  He  was  the  firfi  who 
made  ufe  of  the  Italian  language  in  writing  upon  phi- 
lo(bph*c3l  fubjefb.  He  died  at  Sienna  the  12th  of 
March  1578,  aged  70.  A  particular  catalogue  of  his 
works  may  be  feen  in  the  Typographical  Di&ionary. 
There  is  one  performance  ?.fcribed  to  thi*3  author,  in- 
titled  Dialogo  della  bella  Creanta  delle  Donne ,  (printed  at 
Milan,  1  55%,  and  at  Venire,  1574,  in  8vo  )  ;  which 
but  ill  fuits  the  dignity  of  a  prelate,  it  is  filled  with 
maxims  which  have  an  evident  tendency  to  hurt  the 
morals  of  young  women.  Piccolomini’s  name,  indeed, 
is  not  in  the  tide  page  ;  and  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  1  juvenile  production.  It  is  very  fcarce;  and 
the  public  would  fuftain  no  lofs  by  its  being  entirely 
out  of  print.  It  was  tmnflatcd  into  French  by  F. 
d’Ambofie,  and  publifhed  at  Lyons,  in  i6mo,  under  the 
title  of  InJlruElion  des  jeunes  dames.  It  was  afterwards 
reprinted  in  1583,  under  that  of  Dialogue  id  Devls  des 
Demoifelles . 

Piccolom ini  (Francis),  of  the  fame  family  with  the 
foregoing,  was  born  in  1520,  and  taught  philofophy 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  fpace  of  22  years,  7n  the  mod  ce¬ 
lebrated  un.verfities  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
Sienna,  where  he  died,  in  1604,  at  the  age  of  84. 
The  city  went  into  mourning  on  his  death.  His  works 
are,  I.  Some  Commentaries  upon  Arifiotle,  printed  at 
Mayence,  1608,  in  4*0.  2.  Unvoirfa  Pbilofopbia  de 
Mori  bus,  printed  at  Venice,  1583,  in  folio.  He  la¬ 
boured  to  revive  the  do&rine  of  Pino,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  alfo  to  imitate  the  manners  of  that  philofopher. 
He  hau  for  his  rival  the  famous  James  Zabarella,  whom 
he  excelled  in  facility  of  exprrflion  and  neatnefs  of 
difeourfe  ;  but  to  whom  he  \yas  much  inferior  in  point 
of  argument,  becaufe  he  dfcl  not  examine  matters  to 
the  bottom  as  the  other  did  ;  but  preffed  too  rapidly 
from  one  propofuion  to  another. 

Piccolom  in  1  of  Aragon  (O&avius),  duke  of  Amalfi, 
prince  of  the  Empire,  a  general  of  the  emperor’s  army, 

« nd  knight  of  the  or^cr  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was 
born  in  1599.  He  firft  tore  arms  among  the  Spanifh 
troops  in  Italy.  He  afterwards  ferved  in  the  army 
cf  Ferdinand  II.  who  fent  him  to  the  relief  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  entrufied  him  with  the  command  of  the  im¬ 
perial  troops  in  1634.  After  having  finalized  himfelf 
at  che  battle  of  Nortlingue,  he  made  Marfhal  de  Cha- 
tillon  raife  the  fiege  of  St  Ointr.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  gain  a  viflory  over  Marquis  de  Feuquieres 
in  1639:  nor  did  the  lofs  of  the  buttle  of  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  m  1651,  impair  his  glory.  He  died  on  the  10th 
*656,  being  five  years  after,  aged  57,  with¬ 
out  lfTue;  and  with  the  character  of  an  able  ne^o -iator 
and  an  adive  general.  The  celebrated  Cnprara  was  his 
nephew. 

PiccoLOMiK!  (James),  whefe  proper  name  was  Am- 
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manaii ,  took  that  of  Piccolo  mini  in  honour  of  hia  pi-  Picro’a- 
t  on  Pius  II.  He  wa3  born  in  a  v'llage  n>ar  Lucca 
in  1422.  He  l  ecame  bifhop  of  Mafia,  afterwards  of  p 
Frefcati ;  a  cardinal  in  1461,  tinder  the  name  cf  Car - 
dinaf  de  Pavie ;  and  died  in  1479,  at  the  age  of  57,  of 
an  in digeftion  of  figs.  He  left  8eoo  pi.loles  in  the 
bankers  hands,  which  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  chimed  ;  and 
of  which  he  gave  a  part  to  the  Hofpital  of  the  Holy 
Ghofi.  Hia  works,  which  confifi  of  fome  Letters 
and  a  Hifiory  of  hh  own  time,  were  printed  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  in  1521,  in  folio.  His  hiftory,  inti  tied  Commen¬ 
taries,  coalmen  es  the  1 8th  of  June  1464,  and  ends 
the  6th  of  December  1469.  They  may  very  proper¬ 
ly  be  confidered  as  a  Sequel  of  Pope  Pius  lids  Com¬ 
mentaries,  which  end  with  the  year  1463. 

Pic colo mini,  (iEneis  Sylvius).  S  e  Piu:  II. 

PICENFIA,  (Strabo,  Pliny),  the  cap’tal  of  the 
Picentini,  whof:  territory,  called  Ager  Picentinus,  a 
fnull  difirifl,  by  on  the  Tufcan  Sea,  from  the  Promon - 
torium  Minervee,  the  fouth  boundary  of  Campania  on 
the  conft,  to  the  liver  Sdarus,  the  north  boundary  of 
Lucania,  extending  within-lani  as  far  as  the  Simaites 
and  Hirpini,  though  the  exaefi  termination  cznnot  be 
afiigned.  The  Greeks  commonly  confound  the  Picen¬ 
tini  and  Picentes,  but  the  R  *nan?  carefully  diflinguiih 
them.  The  former,  with  no  more  than  two  towns  that 
can  be  named,  Silernum  and  Piceniia ;  the  fituation  of 
both  doubtful:  only  Pi  ny  fays  the  latter  flood  within- 
land,  at  fome  difiance  from  the  fea  Now  thought  to  be 
Picenza,  (Holftenius^in  the  Principato  Citra  of  Naples. 

PICENUM,  (Ctefar,  Puny,  Phorus)  ;  Picenus 
Ager,  (Cicero,  S-dlufi,  L:vy,  Ta  itus)  ;  Ager  Pi - 
centium,  (Varro)  :  a  territory  of  Iuly,  lying  to  the 
eafi  of  Umbria,  from  the  Apcnnine  to  the  Adriatic; 

0:1  the  coafi  extending  from  the  river  Aefis  on  the 
north,  as  far  aa  the  Pneiutiarii  to  the  fouth.  .  In  the 
upper  or  northern  part  of  their  territory  the  Urn*  ri 
excluded  them  from  the  Aptnnme;  as  far  a3  Cameri- 
num,  (Strabo);  but  in  the  lower  or  font  hern  part  they 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apcnnine.  A  very 
fruitful  territory,  and  very  populous  Pieer.tes ,  the 
people,  (Cicero);  from  the  lingulas  Picens,  (  Livy)  : 
different  from  the  Picentini ,  on  the  Fuf:an  fta,  though 
called  fo  by  the  Greeks  ;  but  Ptolemy  e  IS  them  Pi- 
cent,  as  does  alfo  Pliny.  Their  territory  at  chia  day 
is  fuppofed  to  form  the  greaceft  part  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  (Cl  iveriii3). 

PICHFORD,  in  the  county  of  S  Ioo  in  England; 
on  the  fouth- eafi  file  of  Shrew/burv,  near  Coniover. 

It  is  noted  for  a  ipring  of  pitchy  water  (from  whence 
fome  derive  its  name),  on  the  top  of  which  there  al¬ 
ways  flows  a  lort  of  liquid  bitumen.  Over  mofi  of  the 
coaj  pits  hereabouts  there  lies  a  firatura  of  black ilh 
rock  ;  of  which,  Ly  boiling  and  grinding,  they  nuke 
pitch  and  tar,  and  alfo  difiil  an  oil  from  it. 

PICHINCHA,  a  mountafn  in  Peru.  SeePERu,n''j6. 

PICKERING,  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire  i»  „ 
England,  13  m:Ie$  from  Scarborough,  and  225  from 
London,  is  a  pretty  brge  town  belonging  to  che  du¬ 
chy  of  Lancaftcr,  on  a  hill  among  the  wild  mountains 
of  Blakemore  ;  having  the  foreil  of  Pickering  on  the 
north,  and  Pickering-common  on  the  fouth.  It  is 
find  to  have  been  built  270  years  before  Chrifi  by  Pe- 
ridurus,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  who  was  buried  here. 

It  had  once  a  cafile,  the  ruins  of  which  are  fiill  to  be 
8  feen ; 
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Pickery  feen  ;  to  whole  jurifdichcn  m:ny  of  the  neighbouring 
Fico.  v*llaSes  werc  fobjeft  :  and  the  adjacent  territory,  com- 
monly  called  Pickering-Lath,  or  the  libeity  or  fared  of 
Pickering,  was  given  by  Henry  III.  to  hisfon  Edmund 
earl  of  Lancafter.  A  court  is  kept  here  for  all  aftions 
under  40  s.  srifing  within  the  honour  of  Pickering. 

PICKERY,  in  Scots  law,  petty  theft,  or  dealing 
things  of  frsiil  value. 

PICKETS,  in  fortification,  flakes  (harp  at  one  end, 
and  fometimea  fnod  with  iron,  uied  in  laying  out  the 
ground,  of  about  three  feet  long  ;  but,  when  ufei  for 
pinning  the  Fafcines  of  a  battery,  they  are  from  three 
to  five  feet  long. 

Pickets,  in  artillery,  are  about  five  cr  fix  feet  long, 
fhod  with  iron,  to  pin  the  park  lines,  in  Eying  cut  the 
boundaries  of  the  park. 

Pickets,  in  the  camp,  are  alfo  flakes  of  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  long,  to  fallen  the  tent  cords,  in  pitch¬ 
ing  the  tents  ;  alfo,  of  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  ground  near  the  tents  of  the  horfemen,  to 
tie  their  horfes  to. 

Picket,  an  out-guard  polled  before  an  army,  to 
give  notice  of  an  enemy  approaching. 

Picket,  a  kind  of  punifhment  fo  cJleJ,  where  a  fob 
dier  Hands  with  one  foot  upon  a  fharp  pointed  flake  ; 
the  time  of  his  Handing  is  limited  according  to  the  of¬ 
fence. 

PICKLE,  a  brine  or  liquor,  commonly  conapofed 
of  fait,  vinegar,  &c.  fometim.es  with  the  addition  of 
fpices,  wherein  meat,  fruit,  and  other  things,  aie  pre¬ 
served  and  feafoned. 

PICO,  one  of  the  Azore  Ifland?,  is  fo  called  from 
fome  lorty  mountains  on  it ;  or  rather  from  one  very 
high  mountain,  terminating  like  TencrifFe  in  a  peak, 
and  reputed  by  fome  writers  equal  to  it  in  height. 
This  ifland  lies  about  four  leagues  fcuth-wefl  from  St 
George,  twelve  from  Tercera,  2nd  about  three  leagues 
foutb-eafl  of  Faya4;  in  W.  Long.  28.  21.  and  N.  L  t. 
58.  29.  The  mountain  Pico,  which  gives  name  to  the 
ifland,  is  filled  with  difmal  dark  caverns  or  volcanoes, 
which  frequently  vomit  out  flames,  fmoke,  and  allies, 
to  a  great  diflance.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  to¬ 
wards  the  call  is  afpring  of  frelh  water,  generally  cold, 
but  fometime6  fo  heated  with  the  fnbterraneous  fire, 
as  to  rufh  forth  in  torrents  with  a  kind  cf  ebullition 
like  boiling  water ;  equalling  that  in  heat,  and  fending 
forth  a  fleam  of  fulphureous  fetid  vapours,  liquefied 
itenes,  mineral?,  and  flakes  of  earth  ill  on  fire,  in  fuch 
quantities,  and  with  fuch  a  violence,  as  to  have  formed 
a  k  nd  of  promontory  vulgarly  called  Myf erics,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  coafl,  and  at  the  diflance  of  1200 
paces  from  the  fountain.  Such  at  lead  is  the  account 
of  Ortelius  ;  though  we  do  not  find  this  lafl  circum- 
iUnce  of  the  promontory  confirmed  by  later  olferva 
tions.  The  circumference  cf  Pico  is  computed  at 
about  15  leagues:  and  its  mofl  remarkable  places  are 
Pico,  L3goas,  Santa  Cruce  or  Cruz,  San  Sebaflnn, 
Pefquin,  San  Rocko,  Playa,and  Magdalena;  the  inha. 
bltants  cf  which  live  wholly  on  the  produce  of  the 
ifland,  in  great  plenty  and  felicity.  The  cattle  ere-va- 
rious,  numerous,  and  excellent  in  their  feveral  kinds : 
it  is  the  fame  with  the  vine  ;  and  its  juice,  prepared 
into  different  wines,  the  beft  111  the  Azores.  Befides 
cedar  and  other  timber,  they  bsve  a  kind  of  wood 
which  they  call /kw,  folid  and  hard  as  iron;  and  vein- 
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ed,  when  finely  polifhed,  like  a  rich  fcsrlet  tabby  5  Pic* 
which  colour  it  has  in  great  perfe&ion.  The  longer  H 
it  is  kept,  the  more  beautiful  it  grows:  hence  it  is, ,  Ficran,a*l 
that  the  tefxo  tree  is  felled  only  for  the  king’s  ufe  or  v 
by  his  order ;  and  is  prohibited  from  being  exported 
as  a  common  article  of  trade. 

Pico  Marina ,  a  ft  a  fifli  common  at  Kongo  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  derives  it3  name  from  the  refemblance  of  its  mouth 
to  the  Leak  of  a  wood-pecker.  It  is  of  a  large  fize,  \j0d.  Univ. 
and  prodigious  flrength,  has  four  fins  on  its  back,  three  Hijiory , 
under  its  belly,  and  one  on  each  fide  of  its  head;  its  tail vo1*  xili* 
is  large  and  forked,  by  which  it  cuts  the  waves  with1'*  4&*  &c‘ 
fui prifing  force  and  velocity.  It  ia  at  war  with  every 
fifh  that  fwimj,  and  with  every  thing  it  meets  in  its 
way,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  largeft  veffels ; 
a  furprifing  infLnce  of  which  intrepidity,  we  are  tell 
by  fome  mifiionaries,  whofe  {hip  was  attacked  by  one 
of  them,  near  thefe  coafis,  in  the  dead  of  night.  The 
violence  of  the  fhock  which  it  gave  to  the  veffel  quick¬ 
ly  awakened  the  captain  and  the  refl  of  the  people ; 
who  immediately  rjn  to  the  fhip’sfidc,  where  they  per¬ 
ceived,  by  moon  light,  this  huge  monflei  ftflened  by 
its  forehead  to  the  veffel,  and  making  the  flrongeft  ef¬ 
forts  to  difengage  itfelf ;  upon  which  fome  of  them 
tried  to  pierce  him  with  their  pikes,  but  he  got  off  be¬ 
fore  they  could  accomplifh  their  aim.  On  the  next 
morning,  upon  v? filing  that  fide  of  the  veffel,  they 
found,  about  a  foot  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  a 
piece  of  its  bony  fnout  fluck  faft  into  the  woed,  and 
two  or  three  inches  of  it  projecting  outwards.  Thev 
went  prefently  after  to  vifit  the  infide  of  the  fhip,  and 
difeovered  about  five  or  fix  inches  more  of  the  point  of 
the  horn  which  had  penetrated  through  the  plank. 

PICQUERING,  a  flying  war,  ordkirmifli,  made  by 
foldiers  detached  from  two  armies  for  pillage,  cr  be¬ 
fore  a  main  battle  begins. 

PICQUET,  or  Picket.  See  Piquet. 

P1CRAMNIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia.  clafs  of  plants  5 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tripartite;  the  corolla  has  three 
petals ;  the  llamina  from  three  to  five,  awl-fhaped,  and 
feem  to  join  together  at  the  bafe  ;  there  are  two  flyii* 
which  are  fhort  and  bent  backwards ;  the  berry  is 
roundifh,  and  contains  two  oblongfeeds,  and  fomctimeR 
one  feed  only.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the 
antidefm2,  or  mtirjoe  bufh.  This  forub  is  frequent  in 
copfes  and  about  the  {kins  of  woods  in  Jamaica,  ri- 
fing  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  of  an  oval  form,  pointed  and  placed  in  an  al¬ 
ternate  form  along  the  branches;  the  flower  fpikes  are 
long,  pendulous,  and  {lender ;  the  florets  fmall  and 
white  :  the  berries  are  numerous ;  at  firft  red,  then  of 
a  jet  black  colour  ;  the  pulp  is  foft,  and  of  a  purple 
complexion. — The  whole  plant  is  bitter,  and  efpeeially 
the  berry.  The  negroes  make  a  deco&ion  of  them* 
and  ufe  it  in  vveakneffes  of  the  flomach  and  in  venereal 
cafes. 

PICRANIA  amara,  or  Bitter  Wood,  is  a  tall  and 
beautiful  timber  tree,  common  in  the  woods  of  JamaE 
ca.  It  is  a  new  genus,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
rr.onogynia  of  Linnaeus.  The  name  is  exprdlive  of  its 
ftnfi!  le  qualities. 

Every  part  of  this  tree  is  intenfely  bitter;  and  even 
after  the  tree  has  been  laid  for  floors  many  years,  who- 

ever 
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Pkrl*  ever  rubs  or  (crapes  the  wood,  feels  a  great  degree  of 
\\  bitternefs  In  their  mouth  or  throat.  Cabinet-work 
,  mticie  of  this  wood  is  very  ufeful,  as  no  iofed  will  live 
near  it. 

This  tree  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  Qnqffia  Amara 
of  Linnaeus;  in  lieu  of  which  it  is  ufed  as  an  antifeptic 
in  putrid  fevers.  When  uftd,  lefs  of  it  will  do  than 
of  the  Qttaffia  Amara  of  Surinam.  See  Quassia. 

PICRIS,  Ox-tongue;  a  genus  of  the  polygamia 
reqUalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  ^cl  fs  of 
plants.  There  are  four  fpecie3,  of  which  the  only  re¬ 
markable  one  is  the  echioides,  or  common  ox-tongue, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  corn-fields  in  Britain.  It 
has  undivided  leaves  embracing  the  flem,  with  yellow 
bloffoms,  which  fomctimes  clofe  foon  after  noon,  at 
other  times  remain  open  till  nine  at  night.  It  is  an 
agreeable  pot-herb  while  young.  The  juice  is  milky, 
but  not  too  acrid. 

PICRIUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  quinquefid; 
the  corolla  monopetalous,  and  its  tube  is  fhort ;  the  fi¬ 
laments  are  four  in  number,  and  hooded  at  the  place  of 
their  infertion  ;  the  Ryle  long  and  thick  ;  the  ftigma 
bilamellated  ;  the  capfule  i3  round,  bivalved,  and  con- 
tuns  a  number  of  fmall  feeds. — There  are  two  fpecies, 
viz.  the  jpicata  and  ramofa  ;  both  natives  of  Guaiana. 
Both  fpecies  are  bitter,  and  employed  in  dyfpepfy, 
and  to  piomote  the  menfes:  they  are  alfo  recommended 
in  vifceral  obRrudlions. 

PICTET  (Benedi<R),  born  at  Geneva,  in  1655, 
of  a  difiinguiihed  family,  pvofecuted  his  Rudies  with 
great  fuccefs.  After  having  travelled  into  Holland  and 
England,  he  taught  theology  in  his  own  country  with 
an  extraordinary  reputation.  The  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
after  the  de  :th  of  Spantreina,  folicited  him  to  come 
and  fill  his  place ;  but  he  thought  that  his  own  country 
had  the  LeR  right  to  his  fervic.es ;  and  for  that  genero- 
fity  he  icceived  its  thanks  by  the  mouth  ©f  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  council.  A  languiffiing  diforder,  occafioned 
by  too -much  fatigue,  haftened  his  death  ;  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  9th  of  June  1724,  at  the  age  of  69  years. 
This  minifter  had  much  fweetnefs  and  affability  in  hhi 
manner.  The  poor  found  in  him  a  comforter  and  a 
father.  He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works  in  La¬ 
tin  and  French,  whi  h  are  much  eftcemed  in  Proteftant 
countries,-  The  principal  of  thcfe  are,  1.  A  Syfiem 
of  Chriflian  Theology  in  Latin,  3  vcls.  in  4to  ;  the 
beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1721.  2.  Chriilian 

Morality,  printed  at  Geneva,  1710,  8  vols  in  1 2mo. 
3.  The  Hiitory  of  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries  ;  ip- 
tended  as  a  fequel  to  that  of  Sueur,  printed  in  171  ^ , 
2  vols.  in  4-to.  The  Continuator  is  held  in  higher 
efiimation  than  the  firR  author.  4.  Several  Contro- 
.verfial  Treatifes.  5.  A  great  number  of  tradls  on 
morality  and  piety  ;  among  which  we  mull  diilinguifh 
“  the  Ait  of  Living  and  dying  well ;”  publifhed 
at  Geneva,  1705,  in  1 2mo.  6.  Some  Letters.  7. 
Some  Sermons,  from  1697  to  1721  ;  4  vols.  in  8vo. 
With  a  v  ill  number  of  other  books,  the  names  of 
•which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  ;  but  which,  as 
Mr  bennebier  fays,  “  all  fhow  evident  marks  of  piety 
land  good  fenfe.” 


Pictet  (John-Louis),  a  counfellor  of  Geneva,  born  Pi<SUt 
in  1739,  was  of  the  fame  family.  He  was  men&ber  > .  U 

of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred;  Counfellor  of  State  ,  *  ^ 

and  Syndic;  and  died  in  1781.  He  applied  himfelf 
to  the  fludy  of  aftronomy,  and  made  feverd  voyages 
into  France  and  England  for  his  improvement.  Few 
men  were  ever  bleflcd  with  a  clearer  or  more  enlight¬ 
ened  underftanding.  He  has  left  in  manufeript  the 
“  Journal  of  a  Voyage  which  he  made  to  Ruffia  and 
Siberia  in  1768  and  1769,  in  order  to  obferve  the  tran- 
fit  of  Venus  over  the  fun's  difk  A  work  very  inte- 
refting,  from  the  lively  deferiptions  which  it  gives 
both  of  men  and  of  nature. 

PICTLAND.  See  Pentland. 

PICTS,  the  name  of  one  of  thofe  nations  who  an.  j^aTmc 
ciently  poflefled  the  north  of  Britain.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  were  fo  called  from  their  cuftom  of 
painting  their  bodies ;  an  opinion  which  Camden 
fupports  with  great  erudition.  (See  Gough’s  edition, 

Vol.  1.  p.  xci.  of  the  preface).  It  is  certainly  liable, 
however,  to  confiderable  objedlions ;  for  as  this  cuRom 
prevailed  among  the  other  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  who  ufed  the  glajlum  of  Pliny  and  the  vitrum  of 
Mela  for  the  like  purpofe,  it  may  be  alked,  Why  the 
name  of  Pifii  was  confined  by  the  Romans  to  only 
one  tribe,  when  it  was  equally  appbcable  to  many 
others?  Why  fhould  they  defign  them  only  by  an  epi¬ 
thet  without  ever  annexing  their  proper  name?  Or 
why  fhould  they  impofe  a  new  name  on  this  people 
only,  when  they  give  their  proper  name  to  every  other 
tribe  which  they  have  occalion  to  fpeak  of?  As  theft: 
queftion3  cannot  be  aafwered  in  any  fatisfadlory  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  plain  we  muft  look  for  fome  other  derivation 
of  the  name. 

The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  fpeak  the  ancient 
language  of  Caledonia,  exprefs  the  name  of  this  once 
famous  nation  by  the  term  Pi  fitch ;  a  name  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  the  moll  illiterate,  who  could  never  have 
derived  it  from  the  Roman  authors.  The  word  Pic - 
tich  means  pilferers  or  plunderers .  The  appellation  waa 
probably  impofed  upon  this  people  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  or  afTumed  by  themfelves,  fome  time  after  the 
reign  of  Caracaila,  when  the  unguarded  Rate  of  the 
Roman  province,  on  which  this  people  bordered,  gave 
them  frequent  opportunities  of  making  incurfions  thi¬ 
ther,  and  committing  depredations.  Accordingly  this 
name  feems  to  have  been  unknown  till  the  end  of  the 
3d  century.  Eumenius  the  panegyriR  is  the  firR  Ro¬ 
man  author  who  mentions  this  people  under  their  new 
name .  of  Prfiichy  or,  with  a  Latin  termination,  Pifii, 

When  we  fay  that  this  name  may  have  been  probably 
afTumed  for  the  reafon  juR  now  mentioned,  we  muR 
obferve,  that,  in  thcfe  days  of  violence,  the  chara&er 
of  a  robber  was  attended  with  no  difgrace.  It  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  form  his  fchemes  well,  and  to  execute 
them  fuccefs  fully,  he  was  rather  praifed  than  blamed 
for  hid  conJudt;  providing  he  made  no  encioachments 
on  the  property  of  his  own  tribe  or  any  of  its  allies. 

We  mean  this  as  no  peculiar  Rigma  upon  the  Pi£b  ; 
foe  other  nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  like  rude  Rate, 
thought  and  aded  as  they  did.  Se^  Thucydides ,  lib.  3. 
p.  3.  and  Virg.  Jtn.  7.  745  749. 

Concerning  the- origin  of  the  PmRs,  authors  are  ~  ^ 
much  divided.  Boethius  derives  them  from  the  Aga- 
7  thyrii, 
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Pitfs.  thyrfi,  Pomponins  Lsetus  from  the  Germans,  Bede 
**■*—*”—  from  the  Scythians,  Camden(A)  and  Father  Innes  from 
the  ancient  Britons,  Stiliingflect  from  a  people  in¬ 
habiting  the  Cimbrica  Cherfonefus,  and  Keating  and 
O’Flaherty,  cn  the  authority  of  the  Pfalter  Cafhel, 
derive  them  from  the  Thracians.  But  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable  opinion  is,  that  they  were  the  defendant?  of  the 
old  Caledonians.  Several  reafons  are  urged  in  fupport 
of  this  opinion  by  Dr  'Macpherfon  ;  and  the  words  of 
Eumenes,  “  Caledonum,  aliorumque  Pi&orum,  filvas,” 
&c.  plainly  imply  that  the  Pi&s  and  Caledonians  were 
one  and  the  fame  people. 

As  there  has  been  much  difpqte  about  the  origin  of 
thePi£ls,fo  there  has  been  likewifeabout  their  language. 
There  are  many  reafons  which  make  it  plain  that  their 
tongue  was  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  ;  and  thefe  reafons 
are  a  further  confirmation  of  their  having  been  of  Ca¬ 
ledonian  extract.  Through  the  eaft  and  north  eaft 
coafts  of  Scotland  (which  were  poffeffed  by  the  Pi&s) 
we  meet  with  an  innumerable  lift  of  names  of  places, 
5  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  which  are  manifeftly  Gaelic. 
Language.  From  a  very  old  regifter  of  the  priory  of  St  Andrew’s 
( Dairy  mplc’s  Collection?,  p.  122,)  it  appears,  that  in 
the  days  of  Hungus,  the  laft  Pi&ifti  king  of  that  name, 
St  Andrew’s  was  called  Mukrofs  ;  and  that  the  town 
now  called  Queensferry  had  the  name  of  Ardchinneachan. 
Both  thefe  words  are  plain  Gaelic.  The  firft  fignifies 
“  the  heath  or  promontory  of  bo3rs;”  and  the  latter, 
11  the  height  or  peninfula  of  Kenneth. ”  In  the  lift  of 
Pi&ifh  kings  publifhed  by  Father  Innes,  moft  of  the 
names  are  obvioufly  Gaelic,  and  in  many  inftances  the 
fame  with  the  names  in  the  lift  of  Scottilh  or  Caledo¬ 
nian  kings  publifhed  by  the  fame  author.  Had  Innes 
underftood  any  thing  of  this  language,  he  would  not 
have  fuppofed  with  Camden  that  the  Pi&s  fpoke  the 
Britifh  tongue.  It  was  unlucky  that  the  two  words 
011  which  they  built  their  conjecture  ( Strath  and  Aber ) 
are  as  common  in  the  Gaelic  as  they  could  have  been 
in  the  Britifh,  and  at  this  day  make  a  part  of  the 
names  of  places  in  countries  to  which  the  Piftifti  em¬ 
pire  never  extended.  The  names  of  Strathjillan  and 
Lochaber  may  ferve  as  inftances. 

The  venerable  Bede,  as  much  a  ftranger  to  the  Cel¬ 
tic  a 8  either  of  the  antiquaries  juft  now  mentioned,  is 
equally  unhappy  in  the  fpecimen  which  he  gives  of 
the  PiCtifii  language  in  the  word  petiuahel ,  “  the  head 
of  the  wall.”  Allowing  the  commutation  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  p  into  c,  as  in  fome  other  cafes,  this  word  has  ftill 
the  fame  meaning  in  Gaelic  which  Bede  gives  it  in  the 
PiCtifh.  It  is  true,  there  might  have  been  then,  as 
well  as  now,  a  confiderable  difference  between  various 
dialeCis  of  the  Celtic  ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  that  pious 
author  was  led  to  difeover  five  languages  in  Britain 
agreeably  to  the  Jive  books  gJ  Mofes  :  A  conceit  from 
which  the  good  man  derived  a  great  deal  of  harmltfs 
futisfa&ion. 

Territory.  The  Pi&s  of  the  earlieft  ages,  as  appears  from  the 
joint  teftimony  of  ail  writers  who  have  examined  the 
Von.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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fubjedl,  poffeffed  only  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  coaft  of  Pi$$< 
Scotlaud.  On  one  fide,  the  ancient  Drumalbin,  or 
that  ridge  of  mountains  reaching  from  Lochlomond 
near  Dumbarton  to  the  frith  of  Taine,  which  feparatea 
the  county  of  Sutherland  from  a  part  of  Rofs,  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Pidlifti  dominions.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  the  life  of  Columba,  that,  in  travelling  to  the 
palace  of  Brudius,  king  of  the  Picls,  he  travelled  over 
Drumalbin,  the  Dorfum  Britannia  of  Adamnan.  On 
the  other  fide,  the  territory  of  the  Pi&s  was  bounded 
by  the  Roman  province.  After  Britain  wa9  relin- 
quifhed  by  the  emperor  Honori us,  they  and  the  Saxon3 
by  turns  were  mailers  of  thofe  countries  which  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  frith  of  Edinburgh  and  the  river  Tweed. 

We  learn  from  Bede,  that  the  Saxons  were  mailers  of 
Galloway  when  he  finiftied  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hitlory. 

The  Pi&s,  however,  made  a  conqueft  of  that  country 
foon  after;  fo  that,  before  the  extiaftion  of  their  mo¬ 
narchy,  all  the  territories  bounded  on  the  one  fide  by 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tweed 
and  Solway,  fed  into  their  hands.  5 

The  hiftory  of  the  Pidls,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other Hiftory, 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  is  extremely  dark.  The 
Irffh  hiilorhns  give  us  a  long  lift  of  Pi&ifh  kings,  who 
reigned  over  PidUvia  for  the  fpace  of  eleven  or  thir¬ 
teen  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  era.  After  them 
Innes,  in  his  Critical  Effay,  gives \\s  a  lift  of  above 
fifty,  of  whom  no  lefs  thnn  five  held  the  fceptre,  each 
for  a  w  hole  century.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  writers 
had  confounded  the  hiftory  of  the  Pi<fts  with  that  of 
their  anceftors  the  old  Caledonians.  In  any  other  view, 
their  accounts  of  them  are  highly  fabulous  ,*  and  have 
been  long  ago  confuted  by  Dr  Macpherfon  of  Slate, 
an  antiquary  of  much  learning  and  refearch.  '  The 
Pidls,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  were  probably  not 
known  by  that  name  before  the  2d  or  3d  century.  A- 
damnan,  abbot  of  Iona,  is  the  firft  author  that  ex- 
prefsly  mentions  any  Pidlilh  king  ;  and  the  oldeft  af¬ 
ter  him  is  Bede.  We  are  informed  by  thefe  two  wri¬ 
ters,  that  St  Columba  converted  Brudius  king  of  the 
Pi&s  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Columba  came  into  Bri¬ 
tain  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar  era  365.  Before  that 
period  we  have  no  general  record  to  alcertain  fo  much 
as  the  name  of  any  Pictifh  king.  The  hiftory  of  DruJ 
or  DreJ ,  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  over  the  Pidls  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  St  Ninian 
firft  preached  the  gofpel  to  that  nation,  has  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fiction  (b).  His  having  reigned  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  his  putting  an  end  to  a  hundred  wars, 
are  {lories  which  exceed  all  the  bounds  of  probabi¬ 
lity. 

Brudius,  the  contemporary  of  Columba,  is  the  firft 
Pi&ifh  king  mentioned  by  any  writer  of  authority. 

What  figure  his  anceftors  made,  or  who  were  hid 
fucceffors  on  the  throne  of  Piblavia,  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  Bede  informs  us,  that,  during  the  reign  of 
one  of  them,  the  Pi£b  killed  Egfred  king  of  Northum¬ 
berland  in  battle,  and  deflroyed  the  greateft  part  of 
4  Z  his 
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(a)  See  Gough's  edition  of  Camden ,  Vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  xc.  and  the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory ,  Vol.  XVII. 
p.  39,  8c c. 

(b)  According  to  Camden,  this  converfion  happened  about  the  year  630,  in  the  fouthern  Pidlifh  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  while  the  northern,  which  were  feparated  by  fruitful  mountains,  were  converted  by  Columba. 


I 


Pi&s 


6 

Mariners. 
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hts  army.  The  fame  author  mention*  another  of  their 
kings  called  Naif  an ,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular 
regard.  It  wa3  to  this  Naitan  that  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of 
Wiremouth,  wrote  his  famous  letter  concerning  Eafter 
and  the  Tonfure  (c)  ;  a  letter  in  which  Bede  himfelf 
is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  Rojer  Ho- 
veden  and-  S  mon  of  Durham  mention  two  other  Pic- 
tifh  kin^'8  Onnufi  and  Kinnth ,  the  fir(t  of  whom  died  in 
761,  *nd  the  latter  flourilhed  about  the  774,  and  gave 
an  afylum  to  Alfred  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
much  about  that  time  expelled  his  kingdom.  The 
accounts  given  by  the  Scots  hiftorians  of  feveral  other 
Pictifh  kings  cannot  be  depended  on;  nor  are  the  (lo¬ 
ries  told  by  the  Britifh  hiftorians,  GeofFroy  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  the  author  of  the  Eulogium  Britannixy  wor¬ 
thy  of  much  greater  credit. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Pi&idi  nation  was  totally 
fubdued  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  Mac- 
alpin.  Since  that  time  their  name  has  been  loft  in 
that  of  the  conquerors,  with  whom  they  were  incor¬ 
porated  after  this  conqueft;  however,  they  feem  to 
have  been  treated  by  the  Scottifh  kings  with  great  le¬ 
nity,  fo  that  for  forae  ages  after  they  commanded  a 
great  deal  of  refpefb  The  prior  of  Hogulftead,  an 
old  Englifti  hiftoriun,  relates,  that  they  made  a  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  the  army  of  David  the  S  unt,  in  hts 
difputes  with  Stephen  king  of  England.  In  a  battle 
fought  in  the  year  1136,  by  the  Englifh  on  one  fide, 
and  the  Scots  a«d  Pi£ts  on  the  other,  the  latter  in¬ 
fixed  on  their  hereditary  right  of  leading  the  van  of 
the  Scots  army,  and  were  indulged  in  that  requeft  by 
the  king. 

The  principal  feat  of  the  Pidifli  kings  was  at  A- 
bernethy.  Brudius,  however,  as  appears  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  by  Adamn?.n,  in  his  life  of  Columha, 
had  a  palace  at  Invernefs,  which  was  probably  near 
the  extremity  of  his  territory  in  that  quarter  ;  for 
there  is  no  good  reafon  for  believing,  with  Camden, 
that  this  king  had  any  property  in  the  Weftern  Hies, 
or  that  he  had  ma  le  a  gift  of  Iona  to  St  Columba 
when  he  vifited  him  in  that  place. 

With  refpedl  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Pi&$,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  were  any 
other  than  thofe  of  the  old  Caledonians  and  Scots,  of 
which  many  particulars  are  related  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  who  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  thofe  na¬ 
tions. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  cohorts  of 
barbarians  were  raifed,  and  Pidh  were  invited  into  the 
fervice,  by  Honorius,  when  peace  was  every  where  re- 
ftored,  and  were  named  Honoriaci.  Thofe  under  Con- 
ftantine  opened  the  paffes  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
and  let  the  barbarous  nations  into  Spain.  From  this 
period  we  date  the  civilization  of  their  manners,  which 
happened  after  they  had  by  themfelves,  and  then  with 
the  Scots,  ravaged  this  Roman  province. 


Piers  Wall,  in  antiquity,  a  wall  begun  by  the  em-Pi^n 
peror  Adrian,  on  the  northern  bounds  of  England,  to  ||  * 
prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Pi&s  and  Scots.  It  was p™<%e 
firft  made  only  of  turf  ftrengthcned  with  pdlfadoes,  B'aut? 
till  the  emperor  Severus,  coming  into  Britain  in  per-  v 
fon,  built  it  with  folid  ftone.  This  wall,  part  of 
which  ftill  remains,  begun  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sol¬ 
way  Frith  in  Cumberland,  and  running  north-eaft  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  German  Ocean*  See  Adrian  and  S«- 

VERUS. 

PICTURE,  a  piece  of  painting,  or  a  fubjeft  repre* 

Tented  in  colours,  on  wood,  canvas,  paper,  or  the  like. 

See  Painting 

PICTURESQUE  beauty,  fays  a  late  writer  on 
th  t  fubjeift,  refers  to  “  fuch  beautiful  obje&9  as  are 
fu’ted  to  the  pencil.”  This  epithet  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  works  of  nature,  though  it  will  often  apply  to 
works  of  art  alfo.  Thofe  objects  are  moil  properly 
denominated  pi&urefque  which  are  difpofed  by  the 
hand  of  nature  with  a  mixture  of  varied  rudenefs,  fim • 
pHrity ,  and  grandeur .  A  plain  neat  garden,  with  little 
variation  in  its  plan,  and  no  ftriking  grandeur  in  its 
pofition,  difplays  too  much  of  art,  defign,  and  unifor¬ 
mity,  to  be  called  pi&urefque.  “  The  ideas  of  neat 
and  fmooth  (fays  Mr  Gilpin),  inftead  of  being  pi&u- 
refque,  in  (a&  difqualify  the  objeft  in  which  they  re- 
fide  from  any  pretenfions  to  pi&urefque  beauty.  Nay, 
farther,  we  do  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that  rough- 
nefs  forms  the  moil  effential  point  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  beautiful  and  the  pi&urefque  ;  as  it  feems 
to  be  that  particular  quality  which  makes  obje&s  chief¬ 
ly  pleafing  in  painting.  I  ufe  the  general  term  rough - 
nefs  ;  but  properly  fpeaking  roughnefc  relates  only  to 
the  furfaces  of  bodies  :  when  we  fpeak  of  their  deli¬ 
neation,  we  ufe  the  word  ruggedne/s.  Both  ideas,  how¬ 
ever,  equally  enter  into  the  pi&urefque,  and  Loth  are 
oSfervable  in  the  fmaller  as  well  as  in  the  larger  parts 
of  nature  ;  in  the  outline  and  bark  of  a  tree,  as  in  the 
rude  fummit  and  craggy  fi  les  of  a  mountain. 

u  Let  us  then  examine  our  theory  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  and  try  how  far  thefe  qualities  enter  into 
the  idea  of  pi&nrefque  beauty,  and  how  far  they  mark 
that  difference  among  obje&3  which  is  the  ground  of 
our  inquiry. 

A  piece  of  Palladian  archite&ure  may  be  elegant 
in  the  iaft  degree  ;  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  the 
propriety  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  fymmetry  of  the 
whole,  may  be  highly  pleafing  ;  but  if  we  introduce  it 
in  a  pi&ure,  it  immediately  becomes  a  formal  object, 
and  ceafes  to  pleafe.  Should  we  wifh  to  give  it  pic- 
turefque  beauty,  we  muft  ufe  the  mallet  inftead  of  the 
chiffel ;  we  mult  beat  down  one  half  of  it,  deface  the 
other,  and  throw  the  mutilated  members  around  ia 
heaps;  in  fhort,  from  a  fmooth  building  we  muft  turn 
it  into  a  rough  ruin.  No  painter  who  had  the  choice 
of  the  two  objects  would  hefitate  a  moment. 

w  Again, 


(c)  We  are  told  by  fome  authors  that  Columba  taught  the  Pi&s  to  celebrate  Eafter  always  on  a  Sunday 
between  the  14th  and  20th  of  March,  and  to  obferve  a  different  method  of  tonfure  from  the  Romans,  leaving 
an  imperfeA  appearance  of  a  crown.  This  o:tafioned  much  difpute  till  Naitan  brought  his  fubje£h  at  length 
to  the  Roman  rule.  In  that  age  many  of  the  Pi&s  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  according  to  the  cuftora 
of  the  times;  and  amongft  the  reft  v/e  find  two  perfons  mentioned  in  the  antiquities  of  St  Peter’s  church* 
/IJlerm  count  of  the  Pi&s*  and  Syra  with  hia  countrymen*  performed  their  vow* 
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ri^urefcjnc  «  Again,  why  does  an  elegant  piece  of  garden- 
^ea llt  *  ground  make  no  figure  on  canvas  l  the  ffnpe  is  plea- 
V  v  fing,  the  combination  of  the  o*  je&s  harmonious^  and 
the  winding  of  the  walk  in  the  very  lnie  of  beauty. 
All  thig  is  true  ;  but  the  fmoothntfe  of  the  whole, 
though  right  and  as  it  fhould  be  in  nature,  offends  in 
picture.  Turn  the  lawn  into  a  pece  of  brokeu  grcund, 
plant  rugged  oaks  inltead  of  flowering  fhrubs,  break 
the  edges  of  the  walk,  give  it  the  rudenefs  of  a  road, 
mark  it  with  wheel  tracks,  and  fcatter  aroun?!  a  few 
flouts  and  brufhweod  ;  in  a  word,  infiead  of  ma¬ 
king  the  wholt  fmooth,  m  ke  it  rough,  and  you  make 
it  alfo  pi&urefque.  AH  the  other  ingredients  efl  beau 
ty  it  already  poffeffed.”  On  the  whole,  p  dturefque 
Compofition  con  fills  in  uniting  in  one  whole,  a  v^r  ety 
of  part-,  and  thefe  parts  can  only  be  obtained  from 
rough  objtdts. 

It  is  poffible  therefore  to  find  pi&urefque  obje&s 
among  workfi  of  art,  and  it  is  poflible  to  make  objects 
f o ;  but  the  grand  feene  of  pidlurtfque  beauty  is  na¬ 
ture  in  all  its  original  variety,  and  in  all  its  irregular 
gtandeur.  “  We  feek  it  (fays  our  author)  amon?  all 
the  ingredients  of  landfcape,  trees,  rocks,  broken 
grounds,  woods,  rivers,  lakes,  plains,  valleys,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  diflancefi.  Thefe  objedls  in  themfelves  pro¬ 
duce  infinite  variety  ;  no  two  rocks  or  trees  are  exact¬ 
ly  the  fame  ;  they  are  varied  a  fecond  time  by  combi¬ 
nation  ;  and  almofl  as  much  a  third  time  by  different 
lights  and  ffiades  and  other  aerial  effects.  Sometimes 
we  find  among  them  the  exhibition  of  a  whole,  but 
oftener  we  find  only  beautiful  parts.” 

Sublimity  or  grandeur  alone  cannot  make  an  objedl 
picturefque  :  for,  as  our  author  remarks,  “  however 
grand  the  mountain  or  the  rock  may  be,  it  has  no 
claim  to  this  epithet,  unlefs  its  form,  its  colour,  or  its 
accompaniments,  have  fome  degree  of  beauty.  No- 
thingcan  be  more  fublime  than  the  ocean;  but  wholly 
una  companied,  it  ha3  little  of  the  pidurtfque.  When 
we  talk  therefore  of  a  fuhlime  objed,  we  always  under¬ 
hand  that  it  is  alfo  beautiful ;  and  we  call  it  fuhlime 
or  beautiful  only  as  the  ideas  of  fnblimity  or  fimple 
beauty  prevail  But  it  is  not  only  the  form  and  the 
compofition  of  the  objedls  of  landfc  ipe  which  the  pic¬ 
turesque  eye  examines,  it  connects  them  with  the  at- 
itcfphere,  and  fecks  for  all  thefe  various  cffedls  which 
are  produced  from  that  vaft  and  wonderful  tforehoufc 
of  nature.  Nor  is  there  in  travelling  a  greater  pleafure 
than  wlnn  afiene  of  grandeur  hnrfls  unexpectedly  up¬ 
on  the  eye,  pccompan’ed  with  fome  accidental  circum- 
itante  of  the  atmofphere  which  harmonizes  with  it, 
and  gives  it  double  value.” 

There  are  few  places  fo  barren  as  to  afford  no  pic- 
lurefqiie  feene. 

■■  ■  - - — - Btlieve  the  mure, 

She  does  not  know  that  inaufpicions  fpot 
Where  beauty  is  thus  niggard  of  her  ftore. 
Believe  the  milk,  through  this  terreflrial  wafle 
T  he  feeds  of  grace  ?re  lown,  profufely  fown, 

Even  where  we  lead  may  hope. - 

Mr  Gil  pin  mentions  the  great  military  road  between 
Nevcafth  and  (.'xtlifle  as  the  nr  off  barren  tradl  of 
country  in  England  ;  and  yet  there,  he  lays,  there  is 
g<  always  fomething  to  atnufe  the  eye.  The  inter¬ 
changeable  patches  of  heath  and  green- fwafd  make  an 


agreeable  variety.  Often  too  on  thefe  vaft  tra&s  Phffurefqiie 
of  interfering  grounds  we  fee  beautiful  lights,  foften 
ing  off  along  the  fides  of  hills  ;  and  often  we  fee  them 
adorned  with  cattle,  flocks  of  fheep,  heath-cot  ks,  srrou?,  — -y — 
plover,  and  flights  of  other  wild-fowl.  A  group  of 
cattle  finding  in  the  (hade  on  ihe  edge  <  f  a  d  rk  hill, 
and  relieved  by  a  lighter  diftanee  beyond  them,  will 
often  make  a  complete  pi&ure  without  any  other  ac¬ 
companiment.  In  many  other  litu^tions  alfo  we  find 
them  wonderfully  pleafing,  and  capable  of  making  pic¬ 
tures  amidft  all  the  deficiencies  of  lan  Ifcape.  Even  a 
winding  roa  !  itfelf  is  an  o!  jtdt  of  be  :uty  ;  while  the 
richnefs  of  the  heath  on  each  fide,  wjth  the  little  hil¬ 
locks  and  crumbling  earth,  give  miny  an  excellent 
lefion  for  a  tore -ground.  When  wc  leave  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  examining  the  grand  Genery  of  nature,  we 
have  every  where  at  leafl  the  means  of  obferving  with 
what  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  p.n )  yet  with  what  gene¬ 
ral  iirrplicity,  fhe  covet?  every  furfaee. 

“  But  if  we  let  the  imagination  loofe,  even  feenes 
like  thefe  adir.iniiter  great  amufrnunt.  The  imagi¬ 
nation  can  plant  hills;  can  form  rivers  and  lakes  in 
valltys;  can  fujd  caftiesand  abbeys;  and  if  it  find  no 
other  amufement,  can  dilate  itfelf  in  vaft  idea3  of 
fpace.” 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  defcriblng  fnch  objefts  as  may  be 
called  p;Clurefqu  -,  proceeds  to  confi  ler  their  fources  of 
amufement.  Wc  cannot  follow  our  ingenious  author 
through  the  whole  of  this  con  filtration,  and  (hall 
therefore  fimlh  our  article  with  a  fhort  quotation  from 
the  beginning  of  it.  “  We  might  begin  (fays  he)  in 
moral  tiyle,  vnd  confiler  the  objects  of  nature  in  a 
higher  1  glit  than  merely  as  amufement.  We  might 
obferve,  that  a  fearch  alter  beauty  fhould  naturally 
lead  the  mind  to  the  great  origin  of  all  beauty  ;  to 
the 

- —  firft  good,  firfl  perfedf,  and  firff  fair. 

But  though  in  theory  this  feems  a  natural  climax,  we 
infill  the  lefs  upon  it,  as  in  fad  we  have  fcarce  ground 
to  hope  that  every  admirer  of  pi6tiirefque  beauty  is  an 
admirer  alfo  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  ;  and  that  every 
lover  of  nature  refle&s,  that 

Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  ejfctl, 

Whofe  caufc  is  God. - 

If,  however,  the  admirer  of  nsture  can  turn  his  amufe- 
menta  to  a  higher  purpofe  ;  if  its  gieat  feenes  can  in- 
fpire  him  with  religious  awe,  or  its  tranquil  feenes 
with  that  compl  teency  of  mind  which  is  fo  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  benCvolencc,  it  is  certainly  the  better.  Apponat 
Jucro.  It  i?  fo  much  into  the  bargain  ;  for  we  dare 
not  pronvfe  him  more  from  pidurefque  travel  than 
a  rational  and  agreeable  amufement.  Yet  even  thiar 
may  be  of  fome  life  in  an  age  teeming  with  licentious 
pie  fuie  ;  and  m^y  in  this  light  at  leafl  be  confidered 
as  having  a  mon  1  tendency.” 

PJCUIPlNlM  in  ornithology,  is  the  name  of  a 
fpecits  of  pigeon  in  Brafd.  »t  is  fo  very  fmailas  fcarce 
to  exceed  the  lark  in  fize.  Its  head,  ne  k,  and  wings, 
are  of  a  pale  lead  colour,  with  a  bla.  k  femilunar  murk 
at  the  extremity  of  each  wing  ;  but  its  long  wing- 
feathers,  which  a  e  feen  when  the  wmjs  are  expand-d 
in  flying,  are  of  a  reddifh  brown  on  one  fi  !e,  and  LI  ck- 
ifh  on  the  other,  with  black  ends  or  tips ;  the  tail  is 
4  Z  2  *  long. 
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Fieummu,  long,  and  is  vaiiegated  with  black,  white,  and  brown; 
t  p*CUSt  the  belly  is  covered  with  white  feathers,  every  one  of 
*  which  has  a  brown  mark  of  the  fhape  of  a  half  moon, 
at  the  end. 

P1CUMNUS  and  Pilumnus,  were  two  deities  at 
Rome,  who  preHded  over  the  aufpices  required  before 
the  celebration  of  nuptials.  Pilumnus  was  fuppofed 
to  patronize  children,  as  his  name  feems  in  fome  man¬ 
ner  to  indicate  quod pellat  mala  infant'll.  The  manu¬ 
ring  of  land  was  firft  invented  by  Picumnus,  from 
which  reafon  he  is  is  called  Sterquilinius.  Pilumnus  is 
alfo  invoked  as  the  god  of  bakers  and.  millers,  as  he  is 
faid  to  have  firft  invented  the  art  of  grinding  corn. 

P1CU.3,  the  Woodpecker,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picse.  The  beak  is  ftraight, 
and  coniifts  of  many  fides,  and  like  a  wedge  at  the 
point  ;  the  noftrils  are  covered  with  briflly  feathers ; 
the  tcngueis  round  like  a  worm,  very  long,  and  fharp 
at  the  point,  which  is  befet  with  bri files  bent  backwards. 

The  grand  charaderiftic,  faya  Latham,  of  thefe 
birds  is  the  tongue  (which  in  no  bird  is  fimilar,  the 
wryneck  excepted,  whofe  other  chara&ers,  however, 
differ  too  widely  to  give  it  place  in  this  clafs),  the  muf- 
cle3  neceffary  to  the  motions  of  which  are  fingular  and 
worthy  of  notice  ;  affording  the  animal  means  of  dart¬ 
ing  it  forwards  the  whole  length,  or  drawing  it  within 
the  mouth  at  will.  See  Ray  on  the  Creation ,  p.  143. 
Derham's  Phyjic .  Theol.  p.  342.  Note  c.  WilL  Orn . 
p.  136.  t.  2  1 . 

The  fame  intelligent  ornithologift  enumerates  no  lefs 
than  50  different  fpecies  of  woodpeckers,  befides  va¬ 
rieties  of  fome  of  them  which  amount  to  nine  more. 
Each  of  thefe  fpecies  our  readers  cannot  expert  us  to 
deferibe;  we  fhall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  fuch 
as  appear  to  be  mofl  remarkable. 

1.  The  picus  martius,  or  greatefl  black  woodpecker, 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  jackdaw,  being  about  17  inches 
long;  the  bill  is  nearly  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
of  a  dark  afli -colour,' and  whitifh  on  the  fides;  the 
irides  are  pale  yellow,  and  the  eyelids  are  naked,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scopoli  ;  the  whole  bird  is  black,  except 
the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  vermilion  ;  the  firlt 
quill-feather  is  the  fhortefl,  and  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers,  which  Are  longer  than  the  others,  make  it 
appear  a  little  rounded  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour, 
covered  with  feathers  011  the  fore  part  for  half  their 
length. 

Latham's  **  ^ female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the 
Synopfis)  hind  head  only  red,  and  mot  the  whole  crown  of  the 
vol.  ii.  head;  and  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  lias  a 
ft  long  call  of  brown  in  it.  It  has  like  wife  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  red  on  the  hind  head  has  been  wholly 
wanting  ;  and  indeed  both  male  and  female  are  apt 
much  to  vary  in  different  fnbjedts ;  fome  having  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  red  on  the  head  than  others. 
This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
not  in  plenty  except  in  Germany.  It  is  not  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Italy,  and  is  very  rarely  feen  in  France. 
Frifch  mentions  it  as  a  bird  common  to  his  parts;  and 
it  is  found  alfo  in  Sweden,  S  witzerland,  and  Denmark, 
but  not  in  winter. 

“  It  is  faid  to  build  in  old  afh  and  poplar  trees, 
making  large  and  deep  nefts;  and  Frifch  obferves,  that 
they  often  fo  excavate  a  tree,  that  it  is  foon  after  blown 


down  with  the  wind  ;  and  that  under  the  hole  of  this  Picus. 
bird  may  often  be  found  a  bufhel  of  duft  and  bits  of  v- 
wood.  The  female  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs,  the 
colour  of  which,  as  \Vill0u5hby  obferves,  is  peculiar  to 
the  whole  of  the  woodpecker  genus,  or  at  lead  all 
thofe  which  have  come  under  his  infpe&ion.” 

2.  The  picus  principalis,  or  white-billed  woodpeck¬ 
er,  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  the  laft,  being  equal  in 
iize  to  a  crow.  It  is  \6  inches  long,  and  weighs  about 
20  ounces.  The  bill  is  white  as  ivory,  three  inches 
long,  and  channelled  ;  the  irides  ^ire  yellow,  and  on 
the  hind  head  is  an  ere£t  pointed  creft,  of  a  fine  red 
colour,  fome  of  the  feathers  of  which  are  two  inches 
long  ;  the  head  itfelf,  and  the  body  in  general,  are 
black ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and 
upper  taibcoverts,  are  white  ;  from  the  eye  there  a- 
rifes  a  fir  ipe  of  white,  which  paffes  on  each  lide  of  the 
neck  down  to  the  back ;  three  or  four  of  the  prime 
quills  are  black,  but  the  reft  are  white  ;  the  tail  is  cu¬ 
neiform,  and  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  body  ;  the  legs 
and  claws  are  alfo  black. 

“  This  fpecies  inhabits  Carolina,  Virginia,  New 
Spain,  and  Brafil,  and  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  car . 
penter ,  and  not  without  reafon,  as  this  as  well  as  molt 
of  the  other  fpecies  make  a  great  noife  with  the  bill 
againft  the  trees  in  the  woods,  where  they  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  diftance,  as  if  carpenters  were  at  work, 
making,  according  to  Catefby,  in  an  hour  or  two  a 
bufhel  of  chips.  He  adds  like  wife,  that  the  Canadian 
Indians  make  ufe  of  the  bills  of  thefe  birds  for  coro¬ 
nets,  fetting  them  round  in  a  wreath  with  the  points 
outwards;  and  that  the  northern  Indians  purchafe  them 
of  the  fouthern  at  the  rate  of  two  and  three  buck  (kins 
per  bill.  Kalm  fays  they  are  found  in  New  Jerfev, 
though  very  feldom,  and  only  at  certain  feafons.” 

3.  The  picus  erythrocephalus,  or  red-hea  led  wood¬ 
pecker,  is  about  eight  inches  three  quarters  long,  and 
weighs  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  of  a  lead  colour,  with  a  black  tip  ;  the'  iri¬ 
des  are  dufky ;  the  head  and  the  neck  are  of  a  mod 
beautiful  crimfon  ;  the  back  and  wings  are  black  ; 
the  rump,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  white  ;  the  ten  firft 
quills  are  black,  the  eleventh  black  and  white,  and  the 
others  are  white  with  black  (hafts  ;  the  tail  is  black 
and  cuneiform  ;  the  legs  and  claws  are  of  lead  colour. 

The  cock  and  hen  are  very  nearly  alike. 

“  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina,  Canada,  ■ 
and  moft  of  the  parts  of  North  America  ;  but  at  the 
approach  of  winter  it  migrates  more  or  lefs  to  the 
fouthward,  according  to  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  ; 
and  upon  this  circumftance  the  people  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  foretel  the  rigour  or  clemency  of  the  enfuing  win¬ 
ter.  Kalm  obferves  that  it  is  a  very  common  bird,, 
and  is  very  deftru&ive  to  the  maize-fields  and  orch¬ 
ards,  pecking  through  the  ears  of  maize,  and  deftroy- 
ing  great  quantities  of  apples.  In  fome  years  they  are 
more  numerous  than  in  others,  when  they  attack  the 
orchards  where  the  fweet  apples  grow,  which  they  eat 
fo  far  that  nothing  remains  but  the  mere  pills.  Some 
years  lince  there  was  a  premium  of  twopence  per  head 
paid  from  the  public  fund,  in  order  to  extirpate  thi3 
pernicious  bird  ;  but  this  has  been  neglected  much  of 
late.  They  are  faid  like  wife  to  be  very  fond  of  acorns. 

In  Virginia  and  Carolina  they  day  the  whole  year,  but 

are 
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PJctw.  are  notfeea  infuch  numbers  in  winter  as  in  fummer.  Du- 

■— ring  the  winter  they  are  very  tame,  and  are  frequently- 
known  to  come  into  the  houfes  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  redbreaft  is  wont  to  do  in  England.  It  is  obferved 
that  this  fpeciea  is  found  chiefly  in  old  trees  ;  and  the 
noife  they  make  with  their  bills  may  be  heard  above  a 
mile  diftant.  It  builds  the  earlieft  of  all  the  wood¬ 
peckers,  and  generally  pretty  high  from  the  ground. 
It  is  accounted  by  many  people  very  good  eating. 
Buffon  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  neceflity  alone  that 
caufes  thefe  birds  to  feed  on  vegetables  of  any  kind, 
as  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  genus.” 

4.  The  picus  pubefcens,  or  little  woodpecker,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Catefby,  weighs  only  about  an  ounce  and 
an  half.  BrifTon  Lys,  it  is  larger  than  the  fmalleft  of 
our  European  fpecies,  being  about  five  inches  and  a 
half  long.  The  bill  is  about  eight  lines  long,  and  of 
a  horn  colour  ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  black,  and  on 
each  fide  above  the  eye  is  a  white  line  ;  the  lnnd  head 
is  red;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  rump, 
are  black,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  aline  of 
white  palling  down  the  middle  to  the  rump ;  the  fca- 
pulars,  upper  wing  and  tail  coverts,  are  black  ;  the 
greater  wing  coverts  and  quills  are  fpotted  with  white ; 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  pale  grey  ;  the  tail  is 
black  ;  the  four  middle  feathers  are  plain,  the  reft  are 
barred  with  white  and  black  ;  and  the  legs  and  claws 
are  black. 

The  female  has  no  red  on  the  hind  head.  Linnaeus 
tells  us,  that  the  outer  tail  feather  is  white,  marked 
with  four  black  fpots.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  According  to  Kalm,  it  abounds  in  New 
Jerfey,  where  it  is  efteemed  of  all  others  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  to  orchards,  and  is  the  moft  daring.  As  foon 
as  it  has  peeked  one  bole  in  a  tree,  it  makes  another 
clofe  to  the  firft,  in  an  horizontal  dire&ion,  proceed- 
ing^till  it  has  made  a  circle  of  holes  quite  round  the 
tree  ;  and  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchards  have  often 
feveral  of  thtfe  rings  of  holes  round  the  ftem,  inlo- 
muchthat  the  tree  "frequently  dries  up  and  decays. 

5.  The  yellow  woodpecker  is  about  nine  inches 
long.  The  bill  is  of  a  yellowifti  white,  and  more  than' 
an  inch  long  ;  the  hind  head  is  crefted  ;  the  head  it- 
felf,  the  neck,  arid  whole  body,  are  covered  with  dirty 
white  feathers ;  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  ear3,  on 
each  fide,  there  is  a  red  ftripe  ;  the  wing  coverts  are 
brown  and  edged  with  yellowifti,  and  fome  of  the 
greater  ones  are  mixed  with  rufous  on  the  inner  web  ; 
the  quills  are  biown  or  rufous  ;  the  tail  is  black  ;  the 
legs  and  claws  are  grey. 

“  This  fpecies  is  common  at  Cayenne,  and  is  called 
there  charpentier  jaune»  It  makes  its  neft  in  old  trees 
which  are  rotten  within  ;  making  with  its  bill  a  hole 
from  without,  at  firft  horizontal,  but  declining  down¬ 


wards  as  foon  as  it  has  pierced  through  the  found  part,  Picus. 
till  it  is  at  laft  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  firft  open-  '~~~v 
ing.  The  female  lay3  three  white  and  nearly  round 
eggs,  and  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  male  bears  his  fhare  in  the  work  with 
the  female,  and  in  her  abfence  keeps  centinel  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hole.  The  note  of  this  bird  is  a  kind 
of  whiftle  fix  times  repeated,  of  which  ♦the  two  or 
three  laft  are  in  a  graver  accent  than  the  others.  The 
female  wants  the  red  band  on  the  fide  of  the  head 
which  is  feen  in  the  male. 

“  Specimens  vary ;  fome  are  of  that  dirty  white,  as 
BrifTon  deferibes  it,  others  of  a  light  yellow  ;  which 
laft  is  the  cafe  in  a  fpecimen  in  the  Leverian  mufeum: 
this  is  13  inches  in  length. 

“  In  "the  place  referred  to  above,  we  find  a  bird  im~ 
perfectly  deicribed  by  Mr  Fermin  :  he  merely  fays, 
that  it  is  a  large  fpecies;  that  it  has  a  fine  red  creft  on 
the  head  ;  the  neck,  bread,  and  belly,  of  a  citron  co¬ 
lour ;  and  the  wings  blucifh  above.  He  only  adds, 
that  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  others  by  the  lirokes 
of  the  bill,  which  it  gives  to  the  trees,  and  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  diftaDced’ 

6.  The  picus  auratus,  or  gold- winged  woodpecker, 
is  about  11  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  5  ounces. 

The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  is  fome  what 
bent,  and  is  not  fquare  but  rounjfih,  ridged  only  on 
the  top,  the  point  being  fharp  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  &fh  coloured ;  the  hind  head  is  red; 
the  fides  of  the  head,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
are  pale  yellow;  on  each  fide  oi  the  head  is  a  ftripe  of 
black,  from  the  bafe  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  neck  ; 
the  back,  fcapulars,  and  wing  coverts,  are  of  a  grey 
brown  colour,  tranfverfely  ftmted  with  black  lines  ; 
the  rump  is  whitfih ;  the  breaft,  belly,  and  fides,  are 
whitifh  yellow,  and  each  feather  is  marked  with  a 
round  black  fpot  at  the  tip  ;  on  the  middle  of  the 
breaft  there  is  a  large  crefcent  of  black  ;  the  thighs, 
upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  are  black  and  white  mix¬ 
ed  ;  the  quills  are  brown,  with  yellow  lhafts  fpotted 
with  biown  on  the  outer  edge  ;  the  tail  is  blackfill, 
being  outwardly  edged  with  grey  ;  the  outer  feather 
is  dotted  with  wlnt ilk  oil  the  margins;  the  fhafts  of 
all  but  the  two  middle  feathers  are  yellow  half  way 
from  the  bafe  ;  and  the  legs  and  claws  are  brown. 

The  female  differs  in  having  the  rown  and  neck 
behind  grey  brown  ;  tbe  hind  head  of  a  lefs  vivid  red  ;  , 
and  the  greater  quills  not  fpotted  on  the  edges.  She 
alfo  wants  the  black  lift  on  the  throat,  but  otherwife 
like  the  male. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Cana¬ 
da,  and  is  plenty  in  New  Jerfey  and  about  New  York, 
where  it  is  called  by  fome  hitlock  or  pint,  and  by  others 
high-bale  { a).  Both  the  firft  names  have  fome  relation  to 


(a)  “  1  have  lately  feen  (fays  Latham)  in  the  Leverian  mufeum  a  bird  which  appears  to  be  a  mere  variety, 
though  brought  from  a  far  different  country.  This  was  much  like  the  picus  auratus  in  colour,  but  rather  lefa  , 
in  fife.  The  bill  exaftly  made  like  that  bird,  and  brown  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw  is  a  ftripe  of  enmfon  like 
a  whifker  ;  the  under  part  of  the  wings  of  a  pale  red  colour,  not  unlike  what  ;s  called  ret  ea  .an  a  . 

of  the  quills  and  tail,  which  in  the  other  bird  are  yellow,  in  this  are  red  ;  the  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  or 
the  body  is  brown,  beneath  vinaceous,  marked  with  round  black  fpots ;  tail  black,  poin  ec ,  a  f  ' 
“furcated  at  the  tip,  exaftly  like  the  American  one.  This  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I 
have  feen  two  fpecimens  of  this  bird.” 


Picus. 
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i*  not  orftrvcd  to  climb  on  th/tre"  ‘  bk^othL  of  J,  for.wtrd  !  the  feather,  of ‘the 

the  genus.  It  lives  chiefly  on  infttt,  (b),  and  is  com-  wardT^rTth'*  ’  pom'ed’  and  bending  down- 

monly  very  fit,  fo  as  to  be  thought  very  palataMe  for  cur  to  e  H  It  c,rcumfbHices  do  admirably  con- 
the  table.  It  days  all  the  year  anTaa  it  tot  «  ?  '*?  thefm  t0  ™n  “P  a»d  down  the  fide,  of 

all  times  -et  infeeds,  it.  muff  perhaps  eat  feme  kind  of  fuDoorts  tftmfi  Ttk 5  t!ie  ftr?n^th  of  the  tail 
graft  or  pb  uts  in  the  fields.  Its  form  and  fomt  of  its  p’a  c  either  where  Vevfi'nX  C°'UfT  i™* 

qu  hues  make  it  refem  'e  the  ruokoWc)  Thou, rh  it  n  «  ’  r  •  ey  nnj  plenty  of  food,  or  while 

climbs  not  on  trees,  t  flies  to  thefr  tois  an<  fits  o"c  Xr  r™7  *"  Vf’  t0,tile part  of  the 
fionsllv  on  the  br  he,.  ?  T*  ,  "*  f°™  °f  tt,e  ‘?’1  mak™  ^eir  flight  very 

Forfter,  in  the  Phflofo  hihal  TranfaAions  o' ferves  ttm  ’fltJ'V'nJ'"?’  ‘j6*/  body  down,  and  forces 

that  it  is  a  !  ird  of  pa-Tage  in  the  northern  JrtJ  ’f  l  r  ?  T  <hort  ?nd  fr^uer“  jsrks  "'hen  they 

America,  vifiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  Fort  teeit  a  cei1  •»  or  even  keep  in  aline.  This  fpeoiei 
in  April,  and  leaving  lt  in  September;  that  i X-  from  nZ  mTT  I™*,'  ***  °f  V 

four  ro  fix  eggs,  in  hollow  trees,  a„’«  Sll  on  t  ,  ?  raake‘he,r  nefls  '»  ‘he  hollows  of 

smd  other  infea,.  Called  by  the  natives  wtbee  quan-  trTn-pare^t  Site”  ^  '*  ^  °f  *  beaUt'ful  femi' 

>  **•  -*  •-*  -  — » «• 

iTiSf, Z ES, rijtctl.’ g  *~,f* “Srin, , ,rP o, 

20  and  a  half;  the  bill  is^ufkyl^mnguiar  and  nelj  IaIT?  !  I”  ^  SrOUnd-  Th< 

two  inches  long  ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  crimfnn  c  turns  to  bare  through  the  living 

g°“ed  "'‘h  black  ;  the  eyes  are  furrounded  with  wnereiV  aftlTb^h, !  I  X  T™  ‘°  *he  p3rt* 

black,  and  the  males  h  ive  a  rich  crimfon  mark  hene-th  ,k  l  ’  h  b  ^  hollowed  out  to  a  proper  depth, 

the  blacknefs;  the  back,  neck,  andTeffer  coverts  of  tit  ^  ™  ^  ^  a«‘» 

the  wings,  are  green;  the  rump  of  a  pale  yellow  •  the  foot,  n"  '  'n  “Um  Wltil  fn>dl  'lack 

wbnlr  „r  ,k„  ,._j -  r  y.  .  K  "■  >cuow .  tue  loots.  The  young  ones  climb  up  and  down  the  trees 


i  .  r  t  . . *r  a  r'4*1'-  ytuuw  ;  ti 

w  ole  of  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  very  pale 
green,  and  the  thighs  and  vent  are  marked  with 
dulky  mes;  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  cinereous  green; 
t.  e  tail  confifts  of  ten  ftiff  feather?,  whofe  ends  are  ge¬ 
nerally  hroken,  as  the  bird  refts  on  them  in  climbing  ; 
the.r  tips  are  black;  the  reft  of  each  is  alternately  bar 


bcfoie  they  can  fly  It  is  worthy  ot  remark  to  obferv- 
w.ch  what  nicety  the  hole,  of  the  wool  pecker  arc 
made,  a,  perfedly  round  as  if  made  by  the  ad. dance  of 
a  pair  of  compafTes.  Nuthatches,  darlings,  and  bats, 
frequently  build  in  thefe  holes  when  defer-ted. 

“  ^°th  Frifch  and  Klein  miftake  in  faying  that  the 


red  with  duiky  and  deep  green  Th  fe  hi  da  fee8  en  r  ,  T  tnftfh  a"d  K,tln  miftake  -  ^ing  that  the 
tirely  on  infeds  ;  and  their  principal  aft, o,,t  th»  oi  Z  ^ Tu  ^  ^  f°'  ^  the  ™*8 

climbing  up  and  down  the  bodies  or  boughs  of  trees  •  h^Vb  heK"eft  bave  tbe  aPP«rance  of  it  ;  and  \  have 

t  'tt*  purp0<5  tbc7  ar?  p—-^  wit! a  long  flcnl  when  the ^  &7- 
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of  Hiufdes  they  can  fx-rt  at  nl  r  apparatU8  T^r  =>re  faid  to  be  fond  of 

great  length  into  the  clifts  of  theVark  transfixinVand  fh'^  ha¥ock  a.,nonS  them  Salerne  obferves,  that 

drawing  out  the  inf,  As  that  lurk  Vhe/e.  ^make  ^  ™?rket8  haI-¥’  at  Bol^na  \ 

their  nefts  in  the  hollow,  of  trees:  in  order  therefore  folllb*  'S  tl;'t  f,Ktraf  dlllary.  (r*  ‘he  Italians  eat  all 
to  force  their  way  to  thofe  cavities,  their  bdls  are  *  a‘mo‘l  without  exception, 

formed  ftrong,  very  hard,  and  wedge-like  at  the  end  •  this  h?  d  *  f"  *  ™uleum  there  '8  a  variety  of 

Br  Derharo  obferves,  that  a  neat  ri  he  runs  alon,r  the  b  d’.  °[  ?  ^w-coloiir  throughout,  except  the 

»«"  -  . «  ■  •  ■-  -  L5  r“nB  a,°n»f ‘he  crown,  which  is  faintly  marked  with  red.” 

8.  The  major,  or  great  ipo-ted  woodpecker,  weighs 
two  ounce,  three  quarters  ;  the  length  is  nine  inches  ; 
the  breadth  ,6.  The  bill  is  one  and  a  quarte,  long, 
of  a  Mac*  horn  colour.  The  iridts  are  red.  The  fore¬ 
head 
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Br  Berham  obferves,  that  a  neat  ri  he  run,  a.ong  tne 

bemtv*  ‘Vt  “v'u  had  der,gne<1  k  f°r  ftrength  and 

tree-thfir^  f  a«  n°t  power  to  penetrate  a  found 
tree  ,  their  perforation  of  any  tree  is  a  warning  to  the 

owner  to  throw  it  down.  Their  legs  are  fhort,  but 


-P' - f°"J' L" thc 
by  one,  that  he- was  obliged  to  thnift  h  '  1  ?  1  feed  £,lelr  yo,,n?  the  datk;  for  I  have  been  toll 

could  reach  the  eggs.”  8  h  *  hl8  Whole  arm  £o  thc  'buulder  down  the  hollow  of  a  tree  before  he 

(P)  “  1  fee"  fix  y°unS  “»«  together  in  one  nefi.”  Will.  Qrn.  p.  i^. 
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Ficus. 
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_ _  b,e*~  '*  .of.a  Pal'  tuff  colour;  the  crown  of  the  head  a' 

gloffy  hla_k  ;  the  hind- pan  marked  with  a  rich  deep 
crimfon  fpot.  The  cheeks  are  white;  bounded  be¬ 
neath  by  a  black  i.ne  that  paffes  from  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  and  furrounds  the  hind-part  of  the  head, 
i  he  net  k  is  encir  led  with  a  black  colour.  The  throat 
and  bread  are  of  a  yellowilh  white;  the  vent  feathers 
of  a  fine  light  crimfon.  The  back,  rump,  and  co- 
verts  of  the  tail,  and  leiTer  coveits  of  the  wings,  are 
black;  the  fcapular  feathers  and  coverts  adjoining  to 
them  are  white.  The  quill  feathers  are  black,  elegant- 
if  marked  on  each  web  with  round  white  fpots.  The 
four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  the  nexttip- 
ped  with  dirty  yellow;  the  bottoms  of  the  two  out- 
molt  black  ;  the  upper  pans  a  dirty  white.  The  ex¬ 
terior  feathers  marked  on  each  web  with  two  black 
ipots  ;  the  next  with  two  on  the  inner  web,  and  onlr 
one  on  the  other.  The  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour.  The 
female  wants  that  beautiful  crimfon  fpot  on  the  head  5 
in  other  refpedts  the  colours  of  both  agree.  This  fpe- 
eiesis  much  more  uncommon  than  the  preceding  ;  and 
keeps  altogether  in  the  woods.  This  bird  is  pretty 
common  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  woods  like  the  fefl 
of  its  genus,  and  is  likewife  met  with  in  America.  It 
is  a  very  cunning  bird  ;  for  when  a  perfon  has  feen  one 
on  a  tree,  he  is  almofl  fure  to  lofe  fight  of  it,  if  the 
tree  is  large,  and  the  obferver  not  very  attentive  ;  for 
the  moment  it  fpies  any  one  it  will  creep  behind  a 
branch,  and  there,  lie  fecure  till  the  danger  is  over. 

The  extreme  facility  with  which  birds  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker  kind  defeend  as  well  as  afeend  the  trees  is  wor¬ 
thy  admiration,  feemlng  to  do  both  with  equal  eafe  to 
uWf.  We  do  not  find  any  one  who  has  noticed  the 
colour  of  the  eggs;  but  Buffon  mentions  having 
found  a  neft  with  fix  young  ones  in  an  old  decayed  afp 
tree,  30  feet  from  the  ground.  r 

The  medius,  or  middle-fixed  woodpecker,  agrees 
with  the  preceding  in  colours  and  fize,  excepting  that 
the  crown  of  the  head  in  this  is  of  a  rich  crimfon  the 
crown  of  the  head  in  the  male  of  the  former  black  ; 
end  the  crimfon  is  in  form  of  a  bar  on  the  hind  part! 

Birds  thus  marked  have  been  fiiot  in  Lancashire  and 
father  parts  of  England  ;  but  Mr  Pennant  13  doubtful 
whether  they  are  varieties,  or  di Hindi  fpecies*  Br if- 
foo  (fays  Latham),  quotes  many  authors  who  have  de¬ 
ferred  thia  bird,  but  I  am  not  dear  in  its  being  a  dif- 
tind  fpecies.  It  is  certainly  much  more  fcarce  in  Eng. 

,  Lnd  than  any  other.  Buffon  is  reconciled  to  its  being 
a  variety  only  ;  but  if  fo,  this  variety  is  regular,  at  lead, 
in  all  the  fpccimens  which  I  have  feen.”  ^ 

*0.  'The  minor,  cr  lead  fpotted  woodpecker,  fcarce 
weighs  an  ounce  :  the  length  is  fix  inches  ;  the  breadth 
eleven.  The  forehead  is  of  a  dirty  white  :  the  crown 
of  the  head  (in  the  male)  of  a  beautiful  crimfon  :  the 
cheeks  and  fides  of  the  neck  are  white,  bounded  by  a 
bed  of  black  beneath  the  former.  The  hind  part  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  are 
black  :  the  back  is-  barred  with  black  and  white  :  the 
fcapulars  and  quill-feathers  fpotted  with  black  and 
white  :  the  four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black; 
the  others  varied  with  black  and  white  :  the  bread  and 
belly  are  of  a  dirty  white:  the  crown  of  the  head  (in 
the, female)  is  white  ;  the  feet  are  of  a  lead  colour.  It 
has  all  the  thara&ers  and  aClions  of  the  greater  kind, 
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bm  ,s  not  fo  often  met  with.  Salerne  tell,  u,  that  thi. 

hiilhT  r°Zdf  franCC!  but  Buffon  th”t' 

it  inhabit,  moft  of  the  province,  there.  Ft  approaches 
near  habitation,  m  winter,  and  may  be  feen  in  orchards 

fcy?  no  doubt  it  does  for  the 

fake  of  food,  finding  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees  both 
caterpillars  and  larva  of  ;nfeas  cf  ,U  kinds.  It  builds 
in  an  hole  of  a  tree,  and  often  difputes  the  richt  of 

m°?h  Tth  thf£  'k'1"  C°lem0ufe-  IaV  ags  it  is 
rntich  weaker  of  the  two,  muff  yield  the  viftorv 

S1°U//  1  ayaU1SC-3lIee-ift  E^land  **  name  of 

quote,  H.irel,„«i  f„  f, 

bgently  read  what  this  author  fay,  of  the  matter,  will 
be  convinced  that  the  reference  Fhould  be  to  the 
greater  rather  than  the  leail  of  thi.  genus.  Jt  i,  f£ 
by  him  to  inhabit  the  higher  parts  of  Afia. 

Mr  Sonnerat  mentions  a  !  ird  found  by 

v  ^  'a  n  ]  °f LPanar>  with  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  Find  part  of  the  neck,  cf  a  greyi/h  black  • 
on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  two- thirds  dolZardft  i 
flnpe  of  white  which  begins  juft  above  the  eye  and 
under  this  another  of  black  from  the  eye  to  the  fhou 
der.  I  he  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bl  ck  and  white 
1  he  under  parts  pale  yellow,  fpotted  with  black.  The 
tail  is  black  above,  and  beneath  barred  with  a  dirtv 

THtVnLyei!0W,filr1OUr-  Tbe  biH  andleSs  black  i/ 
The  head  had  no  red  on  it.  Buffon  fu?pofes  it  to 

tottede;iadp«kei.  and  *  Wan'^  ^  our  Ieaft 
Pices  (fab.  hift  ),  a  king  of  Latium,  fon  of  Sa- 
tU,Tn‘  "laJned  Vemlia,  alfo  called  Cancns,  by 

JodTf  P  FaUn"?-,  He  v,as  tctTderly  loved  by  the 
goddefs  Pomona,  and  he  returned  her  affeaion.  Ashe 
was  one  day  hunting  in  the  woods,  he  was  met  by 

VrCe’  a  l°  be-'ame  deeI1hV  enamoured  of  him,  and  who 
changed  him  into  a  woodpecker,  called  by  the  name 
of  p,cus  among  the  Latins.  His  wife  Venilia  was  fo 
difconfolate  when  the  was  informed  of  his  death,  that 
fte  pmed  away.  Some  fiippoft  that  Picus  wa,  the  fon 
of  Pdumnus,  and  that  he  gave  out  prophecies  to  his- 
fu  jedds  by  means  of  a  favourite  woodpecker;  from 
which  circumftance  originated  the  fable  of  his  being 
metamorphofed  into  a  bird. 

Pious  (John),  earl  of  Mirandola,  a  prodigy  0f 
parts  and  learning,  was  the  youngeft  child  of  John 
hrancis  Picus  eaH  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia  :  and 
was  born  m  the  year  ,463.  The  progrefs  that  he 
made  m  letters  was  fo  extremely  rapid,  that  it  was 
matter  of  aftonifhraent  to  fee  even  a  boy  one  of  the 
firft  poet,  and  orators  of  his  age.  He  was  the  fcholar 
0t  K-  Jpchanan,  a  German  Jew,  who  confirmed  his 
natural  fondncfs  for  the  cabal.lKcal  writings,  infomuch 
that  he  13  reported  to  have  declared,  that  tbofe  who > 
dived  into  them  dived  in  the  true  head  fpring  ;  where¬ 
as  tliofe  rivulets  that  had  flowed  thence  into’ Greece 
were  no  better  than  corrupt  and  ftagnated  waters. 

After  vifiting  the  moft  famous  univerfities  of  France 
and  Italy,  he  went  to  Rome;  where,, In  i486,  befoie 
he  was  24  years  of  age,  he  publifhed  900  propofitiW 
in  logic,  mathematics,  phyfics,  divinity,  cabaliftic 
learning,  and  magic,  drawn  not  only  from  Greek. and 
Latin,  but  even  from  Jcwifti  and  Arabian  writers  : 
fubjoimng  to  his  advertifement,  that,  “  if  any  philol 
fopher  or  divine  would  come  to  Rome  to  difpute  with' 

1  hiaji 
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him  upon  any  or  all  of  them,  he  would  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  Ms  journey  from  the  remoteft  corners  of 
Italy.”  He  enjoyed,  however,  the  honour  of  this  de¬ 
putations  challenge  quietly,  without  danger  to  his  cre¬ 
dit  :  for  envy  procured  fome  of  his  p*opofitions  to  be 
charged  with  herefy,  and  he  was  forbid  to  difpute  up¬ 
on  them.  Asa  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  his  oppo- 
fers,we  are  told  that  a  theologian  who  had  fhown  him- 
felf  very  zealous  in  cenfuring  his  book,  being  afked 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  cabbala  ?  anfwer-  This 


ed,  that  he  was  a  wicked  man  and  a  heretic,  who  had 
written  againft  Jefus  Ckrift,  and  that  thofe  who  follow¬ 
ed  his  opinion  were  called  cabbalifts.  At  the  age  of 
28,  he  confined  himfelf  wholly  to  the  fludy  of  the 
fcriptures ;  and  undertook  to  combat  the  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  as  well  as  to  confound  judicial  all rology ; 
hut  in  this  intention  his  credit  was  alfo  faved,  though 
with  the  lofs  of  his  life,  by  his  dying  in  1494,  in  his 
^  2d  year.  He  was  called  the  phienix  of  hit  agey  and 
by  Sealiger  Monjlrum  fine  Vitio.  He  compofed  a  great 
number  of  works,  which  have  often  been  printed  both 
feparatelv  and  together.  The  following  epitaph  is  up¬ 
on  his  tomb  : 

Hie  ftus  ejl  Picus  Mirandola ,  cetera  norunt 

Et  Tagus  et  Ganges,  forfan  et  Antipodes .. 

Picus  (John  Francis),  prince  of  Mirandola,  ne¬ 
phew  of  John  Picus  mentioned  above,  was  born  about 
the  year  1469.  He  cultivated  learning  and  the  fciences 
after  the  example  of  his  uncle  ;  but  he  had  a  principa¬ 
lity  and  dominions  to  fuperintend,  which  involved  him 
in  great  troubles,  and  at  lad  coft  him  his  life.  He  was 
twice  driven  from  his  principality,  and  twice  refto- 
red  ;  and  at  laft,  in  153^,  was,  together  with  his  elded 
fon  Albert,  affafflnated  in  his  own  cadle  by  his  nephew 
Gakoti.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters  ;  and  fuch  of 
his  works  as  were  then  compofed  were  infer  ted  in  the 
Stra (burgh  edition  of  his  uncle’s  in  1504,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  future  imprdlions,  befides  fome  others  which 
were  never  colk&ed. 

PIECE,  in  matters  of  money,  fignifies  fometimes 
the  fame  thing  with  fpecies  ;  and  fometimes,  by  adding 
the  value  of  the  pieces,  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  as 
have  no  other  particular  name.  For  the  piece  of  eight, 
cr  piadre,  fee  Money -Table, 

Piece,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  money  of  account,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  manner  of  accounting  ufed  among  the  negroes 
on  the  coad  of  Angola  in  Africa,  See  MoNEY-TabU. 

Piece,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary  or  charge. 
The  honourable  pieces  of  the  (hield  are  the  chief, 
fefs,  bend,  pale,  bar,  crofs,  falder,  chevron,  and  in 
general  all  thofe  which  may  take  up  one-third  of  the 
field,  when  alone,  and  in  what  manner  foever  it  be. 
See  Heraldry. 

Pieces,  in  the  military  art,  include  all  forts  of 
great  guns  and  mortars.  Battering  pieces  are  the 
larger  fort  of  guns  ufed  at  fieges  for  making  the 
breaches  ;  fuch  are  the  24*pounder  and  eulverine,  the 
one  carrying  a  24  and  the  Other  an  18  pound  ball. 
Field-pieces  are  1 2 -pounders,  demiculverines,  6-poun¬ 
ders,  (ackers,  minions,  and  3  pounders,  which  march 
with  the  army,  and  encamp  always  behind  the  fecond 
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PIEDMONT,  rcountry  of  Italy,  with  the  title  Piedmont. 
of  a  principality,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Savoy 
and  Italy  ;  on  the  well  by  France  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  republic  of  Fenoa;  and  on  the 
eail  by  the  duchies  of  Montferrat  and  Milan  ;  extend¬ 
ing  a  out  150  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  but  much, 
lefs  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  called  Piedmont,  and  in 
Latin  Piedmontium ,  from  itsfituation  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  or  Alps,  which  feparate  France  from  Italy. 

H'u:*  country  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  hnt-  1*2 


line,  but  in  day  of  battle  are  in  the  front, 
firelock  is  iikewife  called  his  piece. 


A  fold 


everywhere  very  fruitful.  The  plains  produce  fine  corn, 
and  Montferrat  and  the  Milanefe  yield  great  quantities 
of  Turkey  wheat,  which  commonly  ferves  for  bread, 
and  with  which  the  people  of  the  middle  rank  mix 
rye  ;  the  pods  are  ufed  for  fuel,  and  the  ilalks  being 
thick  ferve  to  mend  the  roads.  The  hills  produce 
plenty  of  wine,  which,  like  the  Italian  wines,  is  very 
lufeious  when  new,  efpecially  the  white.  There  is 
alfo  a  tartifh  red  wine  called  vino  brufcoy  faid  to  be  very 
wholefome  for  fat  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fateet  wine  is  recommended  as  a  (lomachic.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Turin  is  famous  for  its  fine  fruits, 
and  many  long  walks  of  cbefnut  and  mulberry  trees, 
which  produce  both  pleafure  and  profit.  Marons,  or 
large  chefnuts,  are  a  favourite  dainty  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  Thefe  are  put  into  an  oven,  and,  when 
thoroughly  hot,  and  cooled  in  red  wine,  are  dried  a 
fecond  time  in  the  oven,  and  afterwards  eaten  cold. 
Truffles  grow  here  in  fuch  abundance,  that  Piedmont 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  truffle  country .  Some  are 
black,  others  white  marbled  with  red.  Their  price  is 
rated  according  to  their  fize.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
of  12  or  14  pounds  weight ;  and  many  country  peo¬ 
ple  earn  from  60  to  70  dollars  a-year  merely  by  digging 
for  them.  The  trade  in  cattle  is  faid  to  bring  into 
Piedmont  no  lefs  than  three  millions  of  livres  per  an¬ 
num.  The  cultivation  of  filk  is  alfo  a  profitable  article, 
the  Piedmontefe  filk  being,  on  account  of  its  finenefs 
and  ftrength,  efteemed  the  bed  in  Italy.  The  Pied¬ 
montefe  gentry  breed  vaft  numbers  of  iilk-worm3  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  their  tenants,  who  have  the  eggs  and 
mulberry  leaves  delivered  to  them,  and  in  return  they 
give  half  the  filk  to  their  mailers.  This  principality 
comprehends  eleven  fmall  provinces  :  Piedmont  proper, 
the  valleys  between  France  and  Italy,  the  valley  of 
Saluza,  the  county  of  Nice,  the  marquifate  of  Sufa, 
the  duchy~of  Aoft,  the  Cauavefe,  the  lordfhip  of  Vet- 
fail,  the  county  of  Aft,  and  the  Langes.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  part  of  Lombardy,  but  now  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
which  feparate  France  from  Italy.  It  contains  many 
high  mountains,  among  which  there  are  rich  and  fruit¬ 
ful  valleys,  as  pleafant  and  populous  as  any  part  of 
lealy.  In  the  mountains  are  mines  of  feveral  kinds,, 
and  the  forefts  afford  a  great  deal  of  curious  game, 
among  which  the  tumor  is  an  ufeful  animal.  i€  The 
mules  (fays  Mr  Watkins)  are  very  fine  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  other  beads,  or  ra¬ 
ther  inonfters,  which  they  find  very  ferviceable,  though^ 
vicious  and  obftinate.  Thefe  are  produced  by  a  cow'' 
and  an  afs,  or  mare  and  bull,  and  called  jumarres  or 
gimerri  (a).  I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  ever  feen  any 
cf  them,  but  I  am  told  they  are  veiy  common.” 

The 


{  a  J  Thele  equivocal  animals,  however,  if  we  may  fo  term  them,  are  fo  generally  mentioned  by  travellers  in 
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IPieJmont.  The  Piedmontefe  have  more  fenfe  than  the  Savoy- 
"*v~~  arc!s,  but  then  they  are  not  fo  fmcere.  Some  authors 
reprefent  them  as  lively,  artful,  and  witty,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  mountain  of  Aofta  excepted,  who  are 
farther  diftinguifhed  by  large  wens,  as  even  their  horfes, 
cogs,  and  other  animals.  Mr  Bsretti,  however,  in  his 
Account  of  Ita?y,  vol  ii.  p.  116.  gives  the  followingac- 
count  of  them.  “  One  of  the  chief  qualities  (fays  he), 
which  diftinguilh  the  Piedmontefe  fiom  all  other  Ita¬ 
lians,  is  their  want  of  cheerfulnefs.  Piedmont  never 
produced  a  fingle  good  poet,  as  f.ir  as  the  records  of 
the  country  can  go,  whereas  there  is  no  other  province 
of  Italy  but  what  can  boaft  of  fome  poet  ancient  or 
modern  ;  and  yet  the  Piedmontefe  are  not  deficient  in 
feveral  branches  of  learning,  and  fome  of  them  have 
fucceeded  tolerably  well  in  civil  law,  phyfic,  and  the 
mathematics.  It  is  likewife  obferved  of  this  people, 
that  none  of  them  ever  attained  to  any  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  polite  arts,  and  it  is  but  lately  that  they 
can  boafi  of  a  painter,  Cavaliero  Bomente ;  a  ftatuary, 
Signor  Lodetto  ;  and  fome  archite&s,  Conte  Alfieri, 
Signor  Borr2,  and  others,  who  yet,  to  Ly  the  truth, 
are  far  inferior  to  numberlefs  artifls  produced  by  the 
other  provinces  of  Italy.  They  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  advanced  when  confidercd  as  foldiers  ; 
though  their  troop3  have  never  been  very  numerous, 
eve*y  body  conversant  in  hiftory  know3  the  brave  (land 
they  made  for  fome  centuries  paft  againft  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Germans,  whenever  they  have  been  in¬ 
vaded  by  thefe  nations.  The  (kill  of  the  Piedmontefe 
in  fortification  is  likewife  very  great,  and  their  Berto- 
Iss  and  Pintos  have  fhown  as  much  genius  as  the  Vau- 
bans  and  Cohorns,  in  rendering  impregnable  feveral 
places  which  inferior  engineers  would  only  have  made 
fee  lire.” 

Payne's  The  chief  trade  of  this  principality  confifts  in  hemp 
and  filk.  Indeed,  fo  great  is  their  trade  in  raw  filk, 
li*  that  the  Englilh  alone  have  purchafed  to  the  value  of 
200,000  lb.  in  a  year.  The  filk  worm  thrives  fo  well, 
that  many  peafants  make  above  (b)  ioo  lb.  of  filk  an¬ 
nually  ;  and  it  is  not  only  abundant,  but  univerfally 
known  to  be  ftrongerand  finer  than  any  in  Italy.  The 
.land  owners  divide  the  profit  with  their  tenants.  The 
Piedmontefe  workmen,  however,  are  faid  to  want  ex- 
pertnefs,  though  they  finifti  their  work  equally  well 
with  thofe  of  other  nations.  The  high  duty  and  land- 
carriage  on  mules  likewife  tend  to  lefien  the  valnc' of 
th is  trade.  They  have  befides  corn,  rice,  wine,  fruits, 
flax,  and  cattle. 

In  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  Peyroufe,  and  St  Mar¬ 
tin,  which  have  always  belonged  to  Piedmont,  live  the 
celebrated  Waldenfes  or  Vaudois,  a  name  which  figni- 
fies people  of  the  valleys.  Thefe  have  rendered  themfelves 
famous  in  hiftory  for  their  diflent  from  the  Romifti 
church  long  before  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
for  the  perfections  they  have  fuffered  on  that  account; 
but  fince  the  year  1730  they  have  not  been  openly  mo- 
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lefte.l  for  their  religion,  but,  in  order  tofupprefs  them  P*en™, 
by  degrees,  a  popiih  church  has  been  built  in  every  piePoudr^ 
parifh.  They  are  heavily  taxed,  ani  labour  under  ***** 
great  opprefiions.  The  number  of  people  in  thefe 
valleys  fcarce  at  prefent  exceeds  10,000,  of  which  1000 
are  Catholics.  The  chief  river  of  Piedmont  19  the  Po, 
which  flows  out  of  Mount  Vifo.  The  river  Sefia,  the 
Doria,  Baltea,  the  ancient  Druiia,  the  Tenara,  and 
feveral  others,  run  into  it.  The  Var,  anciently  called 
the  Varus,  rifes  in  the  county  of  Nice,  and  acter  vr& 
tering  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterrane  an.  The 
language  of  the  Piedmontefe  is  a  mixture  of  French 
and  Italian.  In  this  country  are  about  50  earldoms, 

15  marquifates,  a  multitude  of  lordfhips,  and  20  ab¬ 
beys.  Though  the  country  be  entirely  popifti,  except 
fome  valleys  inhabited  by  the  Waldenfes,  the  king  re- 
ferves  to  himfelf  the  greateft  part  of  the  power  in 
church  affairs,  which  in  many  other  places  is  given  up 
to  the  pope,  and  the  conftitution  unigenitus  is  here  uni¬ 
verfally  oppofed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  laft  centu¬ 
ry,  the  French  king  perfuaded  the  duke  of  S*voy  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  country  ;  in  confluence  of  which 
200,000  of  them  retired  to  Germany,  England,  and 
Holland,  and  yet  they  are  not  all  extirpated,  though, 
as  we  have  obferved,  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  every  parifh. 

Turin,  the  general  refidence  of  the  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  to  whom  thi3  principality  belongs,  is  the  chief 
city.  See  Turin.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  Mr 
Watkins  fays,  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  amount  to 
2,695,727  fouls,  of  which  Turin  contains  about 
77,000. 

'P1ENES,  a  fmall  ifiand  of  Japan,  over  againft  the 
harbour  of  Saccai,  is  famed  not  only  for  the  beauty  of 
its  walks,  to  which  crowds  of  people  refort  from  the 
city,  but  for  a  deity  worfhipped  there,  to  which  vaft 
numbers  of  perfons  devote  themfelves.  They  go  from 
his  temple  to  the  fea  fide,  where  they  enter  into  a  boat 
provided  for  the  purpofe  ;  then, launching  into  the  deep, 
they  throw  themfelves  overboard,  loaded  with  (tones, 
and  fink  to  the  bottom.  The  temple  of  that  deity, 
which  is  called  Canon,  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  fo 
are  many  others  in  the  city  itfelf  $  one  in  particular, 
dedicated  to  the  gods  of  other  countries,  is  thought 
the  fined  in  the  whole  empire. 

PIEPOUDRE  (Court  off  the  lowed,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  mod  expeditious,  court  of  juftice 
known  to  the  law  of  England.  It  is  called  piepoudre, 

(curia  pedis  pulverizati) ,  from  the  dufty  feet  of  the 
fuitors ;  or,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  becaufe 
juftice  19  there  done  as  fpeedily  as  dud  can  fall  from 
the  foot :  Upon  the  fame  principle  that  juftice  among 
the  Jews  was  adminiftered  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  that 
the  proceedings  might  be  the  more  fpeedy,  a9  well  as 
public.  But  the  etymology  given  us  by  a  learned 
modern  writer  is  much  more  ingenious  and  fatisfac- 
tory ;  it  being  derived,  according  to  him;  from  pied 
5  A  piddreaux* 


this  part  of  Europe,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  exiftence,  nor  of  their  being  found  hardy  and  ferviceable 

as  labourers.  „  #  „  _  _ 

(b)  Each  pound  is  valued  in  Piedmont  at  18  a.  The  little  village  of  La  Tour,  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne, 
makes  above  50,000  lb.  annually,  and  the  exports  every  year  to  the  fingle  city  of  Lyons  amount  to  more  than 
j  60,000  1.  Sterling. 
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puldreaur,  «  a  pedlar,”  in  old  French,  and  therefore  died  in  the  year  15,7.  Of  all  Raphael'*  difc:«l« 
figmfy.ng  the  court  of  fueh  petty  chapmen  as  refort  Pieriuo  kept  the  charader  of  hi?  under  lonzeft  ie  hi* 
to  fairs  or  markets.  It  is  a  court  of  record,  incident  exterior  character  and  manner  of  dcfignin^,  for  he  fell 
to  every  farr  and  marxet ;  of  which  the  tie  ward  of  him  very  (hort  of  the  fmen-fs  of  Raphael’s  thmkincr  He 
who  owns  or  has  the  toll  of  the  market  is  the  judge,  had  a  particular  genius  for  the  decoration  of  pla  es 
It  was. instituted  to  adminifter  juftrce  for  all  commer-  according  to  their  cuftoms.  His  invention  m  that 
cial  injuries  done  in  that  very  fa.r  or  market,  and  not  kind  of  painting  was  full  of  ingenuity  •  era-e  and  or 
in  any  preceding  one  So  that  the  injury  muft  be  der  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and  his  difpofi'- 
done,  complained  of,  heard,  and  determined,  within  —  — '-‘-L  -  »■  •  •  ■  ^ 

the  compafs  of  one  and  the  fame  day,  unlefs  the  fair 
continues  longer.  The  court  hath  cognizance  of  all 
matters  of  contrail  that  can  poflibly  arife  within  the 
precin&  of  that  fair  or  market ;  and  the  plaintiff  muft 
make  oath  that  the  caufe  of  an  action  arofe  there. 

From  this  court  a  writ  of  error  lies,  io  the  nature  of 
an  appeal,  to  the  courts  at  Weftminfter.  The  reafon 
of  its  inftitution  feems  to  have  been,  to  dojuftice  ex- 
peditioufly  among  the  variety  of  perfons  that  refort 
from  diftant  places  to  a  fair  or  market  ;  fince  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  no  other  inferior  court  might  be  able  to 
ferve  its  procefs,  or  execute  its  judgments,  on  both  or 
perhaps  either  of  the  parties  ;  and  therefore,  unlefs  this 
court  had  been  ere&ed,  the  complaint  muft  nectfiarily 
have  reforted  even  in  the  fir  ft  inftance  to  fome  fupeiior 
judicature. 

PIER,  in  building,  denotes  a  mafs  of  ftore,  &c. 
oppofed  by  way  of  fortrefs  to  the  force  of  the  fen,  er 
a  great  river,  for  the  fecurity  of  (hips  that  lie  at  har¬ 
bour  in  any  haven. 

Piers  of  a  Bridge .  See  Bridge. 

PIERCEA.  See  Rivinia. 

FIERI  A  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftri&of  Macedonia,  con* 
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tamed  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ludias  and 
Peneus  ;  extended  by  Strabo  beyond  the  Ludias,  to 
the  river  Axios  on  the  north,  and  on  the  fouth  no  far- 
ther^than  the  Aliacmon,  along  the  wefl  fide  of  the  Si¬ 
nus  1  hcrmaicus. — Another  Plena  of  Syria,  the  north 
part  of  Scleucia,  or  the  Antiochena,  fituated  on  the  Si¬ 
nus  I  (liens,  and  lying  next  Cilicia  to  the  north-weft. 

PIERIDES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughters  of 
Pierus  a  Macedonian  prince,  prefuming  todifpute  with 
.the  mufes  for  the  prize  of  poetry,  were  turned  in¬ 
to  magpies.  The  name  of  Pierides  was  alfo  given  to 
the  mufes,  from  mount  Pieris  in  Theflkly,  which  was 
confecrated  to  them  ;  or,  according  to  others,  from 
Pierus,  a  rheffahan  poet,  who  was  the  firft  who  facri- 
need  to  them.  See  Pieris. 

PIERINO  DEL  Vaga,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
born  of  poor  parents  in  Tufcany,  about  the  year  1  cco 
He  was  placed  apprentice  with  a  grocer  in  Florence, 
and  got  fome  mftru&ions  from  the  painters  to  whom 
he  was  fent  with  colours  and  pencils ;  but  a  painter 
named  Faga  taking  him  to  Rome,  he  was  called  Del 
Faga,  from  living  with  him,  his  real  name  being  Bui- 
nacorji.  H e  ftudied  anatomy  with  the  fciences  necef- 
iary  for  his  profeffion  ;  and  had  fomewhat  of  every 
thing  that  yvaa  good  in  his  compofitions.  After  Ra¬ 
phael’s  death,  he  joined  with  Julio  Romano  and  Fran- 
cifco  Penni  to  finifh  the  works  in  the  Vatican  which 
were  left  lmperfedt.  by  their  common  mailer  ;  and  to 
confirm  their  fnendfhip  married  Penni’s  lifter.  He 
gamed  the  higheil  reputation  by  his  peiformances  in 

the  palace  of  prince  Doria  at  CJenoa  ;  but  the  multi- 

phc.ty  of  hi.  bnfinefi,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  drained  his  fptnts  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  for  he 
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tion3,  which  are  ordinary  in  his  pi&ures,  are  wonder¬ 
ful  in  hi 3  ornaments:  fome  of  thefe  he  has  made  little, 
and  fome  great,  and  pi  ced  them  both  with  fo  much 
art,  that  they  fet  oflf  one  another  by  comparifon  anl 
contrail.  His  figures  are  difpofed  and  defigned  ac¬ 
cording  to  Raphael’s  gufto  ;  and  if  Raphael  gave  him 
at  hrit  fome  flight  fkctches  of  ornaments,  as  he  did  to 
Giovanni  d  Udine,  he  executed  them  to  admiration. 
The  tapellries  of  the  feven  planets,  in  feven  pieces, 
which  Pierino  defined  for  Diana  de  Poitiers,  and 
whjch  were,  when  De  Piles  wrote,  with  Monfieur  the 
firft  prefident  at  Paris,  (hows  fuificiently  what  he  was* 
and  that  the  above  character  does  not  exceed  the 
truth. 

PIERIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  which  is  thought 
to  have  given  name  to  Pieiia  of  Macedonia  ;  taking  it* 
name  from  Pierus  a  poet,  who  was  the  firft  that'  fa- 
crificed  to  the  Mufes,  thence  called  Pierides ,  if  cre¬ 
dit  may  be  given  to  an  an  ient  fcholiaft  on  Juvenal. 

PIERRE  d’automn’e  is  a  French  name,  tranflated 
from  the  Chinefe,  of  a  medicinal  ftone,  celebrated  in 
the  eaft  for  curing  all  difordtrs  of  the  lungs.  Many 
imagine  it  had  its  name  of  the  autumn-ftone  from  its 
being  only  to  be  made  at  that  ftafon  of  the  year ;  but 
it  may  certainly  be  made  equally  at  ail  times.  The 
Chinefe  cbemifts  refer  the  various  p  rrts  of  the  body 
to  the  fe\erai  feafons  of  the  year,  and  thus  they  refer 
the  lungs  to  autumn.  Fnis  is  evident  in  their  writings* 
and  thus  the  ftone  for  diftafes  of  the  lings  came  to  be 
called  autumn  ftone.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  :  They 

put  30  pints  cf  the  urine  of  a  ftrong  and  healthy 
young  man  into  a  large  iron  pot,  and  fet  it  over  a  gen¬ 
tle  fire.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  they  add  to  it,  drop 
by  drop,  about  a  large  tea-cup  full  of  rape  oil.  They 
then  leave  it  on  the  fire  till  the  whole  is  evaporated  to 
a  thick  fubftance  like  black  mud.  It  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  pot,  and  laid  on  a  flat  iron  to  drv,  fo  that 
it  may  be  powdered  very'  fine.  This  powder  is  moift- 
ened.  with  frefh  oil,  and  the  maf*  is  put  into  a  double 
crucible,  furrounded  with  co  Is,  where  it  Hands  till  it 
be  thoroughly  dried  again.  This  is  again  powdered* 
and  put  into  a  china  vtfFel,  which  being  covered  with 
filk  cloth  and  a  double  paper,  they  pour  on  it  boiling 
water,  which  makes  its  way,  drop  by  drop,  through 
thefe  coverings,  till  fo  much  is  got  in  as  is  fufRdent  to 
reduce  it  to  a  pafte.  This  pafte  is  well  mixed  together 
in  the  veil'd  ic  is  kept  in,  and  this  is  put  into  a  veiM 
of  water,  and  the  whole  fet  over  the  fire.  The  mat¬ 
ter  thus  becomes  again  dried  in  balneo  maria,  and  is 
then  finifhed.  Obfcr-v.  fur  lei  Coat,  de  I'Afte ,  p.  258. 

Pierre  (St),  is  a  large  river  in  North  America, 
fcarcely  inferior  to  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  and  na¬ 
vigable  almoll  to  its  fource.  Together  with  many 
other  large  ftreams,  it  falls  into  the  great  river  Mil'- 
fiflippi. 

Pierre  (St),  or  St  Peter's ,  the  capital  of  Martini. 
cc>  was  built  in  i66j,  in  order  to  overawe  the  muti. 
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ntctt  of  the  iiUnd  who  rebelled  agamil  Its  proprietors, 
*  the  fecond  Weft  India  company,  who  were  at  the  fame 
rict5r*  time  the  proprietors  of  all  the  French  Antilles.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland.  The  town 
extends  along  the  fhore,  and  a  battery  that  commands 
the  road  is  ere&ed  on  the  wed  fide,  which  is  wafhed 
by  the  river  Royolan,  or  St  Peter.  The  town  is  db 
vided  into  three  wards  ;  the  middle,  which  ia  properly 
St  Peter’s,  begins  at  the  fort*  and  runs  wellward  to  the 
battery  of  St  Nicholas.  Under  the  walls  of  the  fecond 
ward  fhips  at  anchor  ride  more  fecurely  than  under  the 
fort,  on  which  account  this  ward  is  called  the  Anchor- 
age.  The  third  ward,  called  the  Gallery ,  extends  along 
the  fea  fide  from  Fort  St  Peter  to  the  Jefuits'  River, 
and  is  the  mod  populous  part  of  the  city.  The  houfes 
of  St  Peter’s  ward  are  neat,  commodious,  and  elegant, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  the 
intendant,  and  the  other  officers.  The  parifh  church 
of  St  Peter  is  a  magnificent  Hone  building  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Jefuits,  with  a  noble  front  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  church  of  the  Anchorage,  which  belongs 
to  the  Jacobire  friars,  is  likewife  of  done.  It  is  a 
place  of  coi.fi der able  trade,  and  is  built  with  tolerable 
regularity.  The  houfes  are  moftly  conflru&ed  of  a 
grey  pumice  ftone  or  lava,  which  is  found  on  the 
flrand  ;  ent-1  the  high*fliect  is,  according  to  Dr  Ifert, 
above  an  Englifh  mile  in  length.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  about  2oco  houfes,  and  30,000  inhabitants, 
including  negroes.  St  Pierre,  with  the  whole  of  the 
(lourifhing  ifland  of  Martinico,  was  taken  from  the 
French  in  the  month  of  March  1794,  by  the  Britifh 
Lnd  and  fea  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  will  now,  we  prefume, 
continucannexed  to  the  Britifh  crown :  1 25  veflels loaded 
with  the  produce  of  the  ifland,  and  of  great  value,  were 
captured,  71  of  which  were  in  the  harbour  of  St  Pierre. 

PIE  riSTS,  a  religious  fe<ft  fprung  up  among  the 
Proteftants  of  Germany,  Teeming  to  be  a  kind  of  mean 
between  the  Quakers  of  England  and  the  Quietifts  of 
the  Romifh  church.  They  defpife  all  forts  of  eccleli- 
aftical  polity,  all  fchool  theology,  2nd  all  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  give  therafelve9  up  to  contemplation 
and  the  my  flic  theology.  Many  grofs  error  9  are  charged 
on  the  Pietifts,  io  a  book  in  titled  Mcinipulus  Objerva- 
tlonum  Ant ipietiflic arum  :  but  they  have  much  of  the  air 
of  polemical  exaggeration,  and  are  certainly  not  at  all 
juft.  Indeed  there  are  Pietifts  of  various  kinds  :  Some 
running  into  grofs  illufions,  2nd  carrying  their  errors  to 
the  overturning  of  a  great  part  of  the  Chriflian  dd&rine, 
while  others  are  only  vifionaries  ;  and  others  are  very 
bonefl:  and  good,  though  perhaps  mifgmded,  people. 
They  have  bet  n  difgufted  with  the  coldnefs  and  forma¬ 
lity  of  other  churches,  and  have  thence  become  charm¬ 
ed  with  the  fervent  piety  of  the  Pietifts,  and  attached 
to  their  party,  without  giving  into  the  grofleft  of  their 
errors.  See  Mofheim*  s  JSccl.  Hiftcry ,  vol.  iv.  p.  454* 
Pietists,  otherwise  called  the  Brethren  and  Sifters 
vf  the  Pious  end  Ckriftian  Schools ,  a  fociety  formed  in 
the  year  167$  by  Nicholas  Barre,  and  obliged  by  their 
engagements  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  education  of 
poor  children  of  both  fexes. 

PIE  TOLA,  anciently  called  Andes ,  is  a  place 
within  two  Italian  miles  of  Mantua,  famous  for  being 
ibe  birth-place  of  Virgil. 

PIETY,  is  a  virtue  which  denotes  veneration  for  the 
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Deity,  and  love  and  tendernefs  to  our  friends.  This  Pic 

diflinguifhed  virtue,  like  many  others,  received  among  - - 

the  Romans  divine  honours,  and  was  made  one  of  their 
gods..  Acilius  Glabrio  firft  ere&ed  a  temple  to  this 
divinity,  which  he  did  upon  the  fpot  on  which  a  wo¬ 
man  had  fed  with  her  own  milk  her  aged  father,  who 
had  been  imprifoned  by  order  of  the  fenate,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  all  aliments.  The  ftory  is  well  known,  and 
is  given  at  length  in  authors  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  fchoohboy.  See  Cicero  de  div.  1.  and  Vale¬ 
rius  Maximus ,  5.  c.  4.  and  our  article  Filial  Piety , 
p.  23S.  col.  2d. 

If  piety  was  thus  pra&ifed  and  thu3  honoured  in 
Heathen  antiquity,  it  furely  ought  not  to  be  lefs  fo 
among  Chriilians,  to  whom  its  nature  is  better  defined, 
and  to  the  practice  of  which  they  have  motives  of 
greater  cogency.  A  learned  and  elegant  writer  has 
faid  that  the  want  of  piety  arifea  from  the  want  of  fen- 
Ability  ;  and  his  obfervations  and  arguments  are  fo  juft 
and  fo  well  exprefted,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
tranferibe  them. 

“  It  appears  to  me  (fays  Dr  Knox),  that  the  mind 
of  man,  when  it  is  free  from  natural  defers  and  ac¬ 
quired  corruption,  feels  no  lefs  a  tendency  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  devotion  than  to  virtuous  love,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  more  rdined  and  elevated  affe&ions.  But 
debauchery  and  excefs  contribute  greatly  to  deftroy 
all  the  fufceptible  delicacy  with  which  nature  ufually 
furniflies  the  heart  ;  and,  in  the  general  extinftion  of 
our  better  qualities,  it  i3  no  wonder-  that  fo  pure  a 
fentiment  as  that  of  piety  fhouli  be  one  of  the  firft  to 
expire. 

“  R  h  certain  that  the  undemanding  may  be  im¬ 
proved  in  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in  the  arts 
of  fucceeding  in  it,  while  the  heart,  or  whatever  con¬ 
futes  the  feat  of  the  moral  and  fentimental  feelings, 
is  gradually  receding  from  its  proper  and  original  per¬ 
fection.  Indeed  experience  feems  to  evince,  that  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  arrive  at  the  character  of  a  complete 
man  of  the  world,  without  lofing  many  of  the  molt  va¬ 
luable  fentiments  of  uncorrupted  nature.  A  complete 
man  of  the  world  is  r.n  artificial  being  ;  he  has  dis¬ 
carded  many  of  the  native  and  laudable  tendencies  of 
his  mind,  and  adopted  a  new  fyftem  of  objects  and 
propenfities  of  his  own  creation.  Thefe  are  common¬ 
ly  grofs,  coarfe,  fordid,  felfifh,  and  fenfual.  All,  or 
eitherof  thefe  attributes,  tend  dire&ly  to  blunt  thefenfe 
of  every  thing  lileral,  enlarged,  difinterefted  ;  of  eve-, 
ry  thing  which  participates  more  of  an  intellectual  than 
of  a  fenfual  nature.  When  the  heart  is  tied  down  to 
the  earth  by  luft  and  avarice,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  the  eye  flioull  be  feldom  lifted  up  to  heaven.  To 
the  man  who  fpenda  his  Sunday  (becaufe  he  thinks  the 
day  fit  for  little  elfe)  in  the  counting-houfe,  in  travel¬ 
ling,  in  the  tavern,  or  in  the  brothel,  thofe  who  go  to 
church  appear  as  fools,  and  the  bufinefs  they  go  upon 
as  nonfenfe.  He  is  callous  to  the  feelings  of  devotion  ; 
but  he  is  tremblingly  alive  to  all  that  gratifies  his  fenfes 
or  promotes  his  intereft. 

“  It  has  been  remarked  of  thofe  writers  who  have 
attacked  Chriftianity,  and  reprefented  all  religions 
merely  as  diverfified  modes  of  fuperftition,  that  they 
were  indeed,  for  the  moft  part,  men  of  a  metaphyfical 
and  a  difputatious  turn  of  mind,  but  ufually  little  di- 
ftiDguifhed  for  benignity  and  generofky.  There  was, 

5  A  2  amidft 
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amidll  all  their  pretenfions  to  logical  fagacity,  a  clou- 
dinefs  of  Ideas,  and  a  coldnefs  of  heart,  which  render¬ 
ed  them  very  unfit  judges  on  a  queftion  in  which  the 
heart  is  chiefly  interefted  ;  in  which  the  language  of 
nature  is  more  expreftive  and  convincing,  than  all  the 
dreary  fubtletiee  of  the  difmal  metaphyficians.  Even 
the  reafoning  faculty,  on  which  we  fo  greatly  value 
ourfelves,  may  be  perverted  by  cxcelfive  refinement 5 
and  there  is  an  abftrufe,  but  vain  and  foolifh  philofo- 
phy,  which  philofophizr«  us  out  of  the  nobleft  parts 
of  our  noble  nature.  One  of  thofe  parts  of  us  is  our 
inftin&ive  fenfe  of  religion,  of  which  not  one  of  thofe 
brutes  which  the  philofophcrs  mofl  admire,  and  to 
whofe  rank  they  wifh  to  reduce  us,  is  found  in  the 
flighted  degree  to  participate. 

“  Such  philofopbers  may  be  called,  in  a  double 
fenfe,  the  enemies  of  mankind.  They  not  only  en¬ 
deavour  to  entice  man  from  his  duty,  but  to  rob  him 
of  a  mod  exalted  and  natural  pleafure.  Such,  furely, 
is  the  pleafure  of  devotion.  For  when  the  foul  rifes 
above  this  little  orb,  and  pours  its  adoration  at  the 
throne  of  celeftial  Majefty,  the  holy  fervour  which  it 
feels  is  itfelf  a  rapturous  delight.  Neither  is  this  a  de¬ 
clamatory  reprefentation,  but  a  truth  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  the  fons  of  men  5  except  thofe  who  have 
been  defective  in  fenfibility,  or  who  hoped  to  gratify 
the  pride  or  the  malignity  of  their  hearts  by  Angular 
and  pernicious  fpeculation. 

‘‘  Indeed  all  difputations,  controverfial  and  meta- 
phyfical  writings  on  the  fubje&  of  religion,  are  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  genuine  piety.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
mofl  renowned  polemics  in  the  church  militant  were 
at  all  more  attentive  than  others  to  the  common  of¬ 
fices  of  religion,  or  that  they  were  a£Uated  by  any 
peculiar  degree  of  devotion.  The  truth  is,  their  reli¬ 
gion  centered  in  their  heads,  whereas  its  natural  reli¬ 
gion  is  the  heart.  The  heart !  confined,  alas!  in  col¬ 
leges  or  libraries,  unacquainted  with  all  the  tender 
charities  of  hufband,  father,  brother,  friend  ;  £ome  of 
them  have  almoft  forgotten  that  they  poffefs  a  heart. 
It  has  long  ceafed  to  beat  with  the  pulfations  of  love 
and  fympathy,  and  has  been  engrofled  by  pride  on 
conquering  an  adverfary  in  the  fyllogiftic  combat,  or 
by  impotent  anger  on  a  defeat.  With  fuch  habits, 
and  fo  dtfe&ive  a  fyftem  of  feelings,  can  wc  expe& 
that  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the  difputing  pro- 
fefibr  of  divinity,  ftiould  ever  feel  the  pure  flame  of 
piety  that  glowed  in  the  bofoms  of  Mrs  Rowe,  Mrs 
Talbot,  or  Mr  Nelfon  ? 

“  It  is  however  certain,  that  a  devotional  tafle  and 
habit  ate  very  dcfirable  in  themfelves,  exclufive  of  their 
effects  in  meliorating  the  morals  and  difpofition,  and 
promoting  prefent  and  future  felicity.  They  add  dig¬ 
nity,  pleafure,  and  fecurity  to  any  age:  but  to  old  age 
they  are  the  mofl  becoming  grace,  the  mofl  fubftan- 
tial  fupport,  and  the  fweeteft  comfort.  In  order  to 
prefer ve  them,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  preferve  our  fen¬ 
fibility  ;  and  nothing  will  contribute  fo  much  to  this 
purpofe  as  a  life  of  temperance,  innocence,  and  fim- 
plicity 

Of  piety,  as  it  denotes  love  and  tendernefs  to  gur 
friends,  there  have  been  many  diftinguifhed  inftances 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  See  Filial  Piety 
Fraternal  and  Parental  AJfedion ,  &c. 

The  following  example  of  filial  piety  ia  China,  ta¬ 


ken  from  P.  Du  Halde’s  defeription  of  that  country,  Piety 
will  not  we  trufl  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers.  “  in  .11. 
the  commencement  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Tang,  Lou- 
tao-tfong,  who  was  difaffe&ed  to  the  government,  be-  ’ 
ing 'accufed  of  a  fault,  which  touched  his  life,  obtain¬ 
ed  leave  from  thofe  who  had  him  in  cuftody,  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  the  Tao  to  one  of  his  deceafed 
friends.  He  managed  matters  fo  well,  that  giving  his 
keepers  the  flip,  he  fled  to  the  houfe  of  Lou  Nan  kin, 
with  whom  he  had  a  friendfliip,  and  there  hid  himfelf. 

Lou  Nan- kin,  notwithftanding  the  Arid  fearch  that 
was  made,  and  the  feverity  of  the  court  againft  thofe 
who  conceal  prifoners  that  have  efcaped,  would  not 
betray  his  friend.  However,  the  thing  coming  to  be 
difeovered,  Lou  Nan-kin  was  imprifoned  ;  and  they 
were  jufl  on  the  point  of  proceeding  againft  him,  when 
his  younger  brother  prefenting  himfelf  before  the 
judge,  It  is  I,  Sir,  faid  he,  who  have  hidden  tfy  prifon - 
er  ;  it  is  I  who  ought  to  die ,  and  not  my  elder  brother . 

The  eldeft  maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  his  young¬ 
er  brother  accufed  himfelf  wrongfully,  and  was  not  at 
all  culpable.  The  judge,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great 
fagacity,  lifted  both  parties  fo  effe&ually,  that  he  not 
only  difeovered  that  the  younger  brother  was  innocent, 
but  even  made  him  confefs  it  himfelf :  It  is  true ,  Sir, 
faid  the  younger  all  in  tear I  have  accufed  myfelf  falfely ; 
but  I  have  very  Jlrong  reafons  for  fo  doing .  My  mother' 
has  been  dead  for  fome  time,  and  her  corps. is  not  yet  buried; 

I  have  a  fifter  alfo  who  is  marriageable,  but  is  not  yet  dif- 
pofed  of:  theje  things  which  my  brother  is  capable  of  ma - 
nag  ing,  I  am  not ,  and  therefore  defire  to  die  in  his  fead. 
Vouchfafe  to  admit  my  tejlimony.  The  commifiioner  gave 
an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  court,  and  the_ 
emperor  at  his  folicitation  pardoned  the  criminal.’4 

PIG,  in  zoology.  See  Sus. 

Guinea* Pig.  See  Mu  s. 

Pig  of  lead ,  the  eighth  part  of  a  fother,  amounting' 
to  250  pounds  weight.-  , 

PIGANIOL  de  la  force  (John  Aymar  de),  3 
native  of  Auvergne,  of  a  noble  family,  applied  himfelf 
with  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  geography,  and  of  the  hi- 
ftory  of  France.  With  the  view  of  improving  himfelf 
in  this  ftudy,  he  travelled  into  different  provinces  ;  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  made  feme  important  ob- 
fervations  on  the  natural  hiftory,  the  commerce,  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  government  of  each  province. 

Thefe  obfervations  were  of  great  ufe  to  him  ir>  com. 
piling  the  works  he  has  left  behind  him,  of  which  the 
chief  are,  1.  An  Hiftorieal  and  Geographical  Deferip¬ 
tion  of  France  ;  the  largeft  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
I753»  in  *5  vol.  1 2mo.  It  is  the  beft  work  which 
has  hitherto  appeared  upon  that  fubjedl,  though  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  inaccuracies  and  even  er¬ 
rors.  2.  A  Defeription  of  Paris,  in  10  vol.  12010; 
a  work  equally  entertaining  and  inftru&ive,  and  much 
more  complete  than  the  defeription  given  by  Germain 
Brice :  befides,  it  is  written  with  an  elegant  limplicity. 

He  publiftitd  an  abridgment  of  it  in  2  vol.  i2mo.  3. 

A  Defeription  of  the  Caftie  and  Park  of  Verfailles, 

Marly,  &c.  in  2  vol.  i2mo:  it  is  very  amufing,  and 
pretty  well  executed.  Piganiol  had  alfo  a  concern 
with  Abbe  Nadal  in  the  Journal  of  Trevoux  He 
died  at  Paris  in  February  1 753,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

This  learned  man  was  as  much  to  be  rcfpe&ed  for  hia 
mannerelw  for  his  talents.  To  a  profound  and  varied 

knowledge 
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pigeon,  knowledge  he  united  great  probity  and  honour,  and 
~  all  the  politenefs  of  a*  courtier. 

PIGEON,  in  ornithology.  See  Columba. 

PiGRON'Houfe  is  a  houfe  ere&ed  full  of  holes  within 
for  the  keeping,  breeding,  &c.  of  pigeons,  otherwife 
called  a  dove-cote* 

Any  lord  of  manor  may  build  a  pigeon  houfe  on 
his  land,  but  a  tenant  cannot  do  it  without  the  lord’s 
licence.  When  perfons  (hoot  at  or  kill  pigeons  within 
a  certain  diftance  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  they  are  liable 
to  pay  a  forfeiture. 

In  order  to  ere£l  a  pigeon-houfe  to  advantage,  it 
will  be  lieceffary,  in  the  firfl  place,  to  pitch  upon  a 
convenient  fituution  ;  of  which  none  is  more  proper 
than  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  court  yard,  becaufe  pi¬ 
geons  are  naturally  of  a  timorous  difpofition,  and  the 
lead  noife  they  hear  frightens  them.  With  regard  to 
the  fize  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  it  muff  depend  entirely 
upon  the  number  of  birds  intended  to  be  kept ;  but  it 
is  better  to  have  it  too  large  than  too  little  ;  and  as  to 
its  form,  the  round  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  fquare 
ones ;  becaufe  rats  cannot  fo  eafily  come  at  them  in 
the  former  as  in  the  latter.  It  is  alfo  much  more  com¬ 
modious  ;  becaufe  you  may,  by  means  of  a  ladder  turn- 
ing  upon  an  axis,  eafily  vifit  all  the  nefts  in  the  houfe, 
without  the  leaft  difficulty  ;  which  cannot  fo  eafily  be 
done  in  a  fquare  houfe.  In  order  to  hinder  rats  from 
climbing  up  the  outfide  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  the  wall 
fhould  be  covered  with  tin  plates  to  a  certain  height, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  will  be  fufficieat  \  but  they 
fhould  projeft  out  three  or  four  inches  at  the  top,  to 
prevent  their  clambering  any  higher. 

The  pigeon  houfe  fhould  be  placed  at  no  great  di- 
flance  from  water,  that  the  pigeons  may  carry  it  to 
their  "young  ones  ;  and  their  carrying  it  in  their  bills 
will  warm  it,  and  render  it  more  wholefome  in  cold 
weather.  The  boards  that  cover  the  pigeon-houfe 
fhould  be  well  joined  together,  fo  that  no  rain  may 
penetrate  through  it  :  and  the  whole  building  fhould 
be  covered  with  hard  pialler,  and  white-wafhed  within 
and  without,  white  being  the  moil  pleafing  colour  to 
pigeons.  There  mufl  be  no  window,  or  other,  open¬ 
ing  in  the  pigeon-houfe  to  the  eaflward  ;  thefe  fhould 
always  face  the  fouth,  for  pigeons  are  veiy  fond  of  the 
fun,  efpecially  in  winter. 

The  nefls  or  covers  in  a  pigeon-houfe  fhould  confift 
of  fquare  holes  made  in  the  walls  of  a  fize  fufficient.to 
admit  the  cock  and  hen  to  Hand  in  them.  The  firfl 
range  of  thefe  nefls  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  that  the  wall  underneath  being 
fmooth,  the  rats  may  not  be  able  to  reach  them.  Thefe 
nefls  fhould  be  placed  in  quincunx  order*  and  not  di- 
jeftly  over  one  another.  Nor  mufl  they  be  continued 
any  higher  than  within  three  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
wall:  and  the  upper  row  fhould  be  covered  with  a 
board  projecting  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  wall, 
for  fear  the  rats  fhould  find  means  to  climb  the  outfide 
of  the  houfe. 

W-  Buhamel  thinks  that  pigeons  neither  feed  upon 
the  green  corn,  nor  have  bills  flrong  enough  to  fearch 
for  its  feeds  in  the  earth  ;  but  only  pick  up  the  grains 
that  are  not  covered,  which  would  infallibly  become 
the  prey  of  other  animals,  or  be  dried  up  by  the  fun. 
“  From  the  time  of  the  fprouting  of  the  corn,  fays  he, 
pigeons  live  chiefly  upon  the  feeds  of  wild  uncultivated 


plants,  and  therefore  leflen  confiderably  the  quantity  Pigeon* 
of  weeds  that  would  otherwife  fpring  up  ;  as  will  ap-  " 

pear  from  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of  grain  ne- 
ceffary  to  feed  all  the  pigeons  of  a  well  flocked  dove- 
houfe.”  But  Mr  Worlidge  and  Mr  Lifle  allege  fa&8 
in  fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  latter  relates, 
that  a  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  aflfured  him  he  had 
known  an  acre  fovved  with  peas,  and  rain  coming  on 
fo  that  they  could  not  be  harrowed  in,  every  pea  was 
fetched  away  in  half  a  day’s  time  by  pigeons:  and 
the  former  fays,  “  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  where  the. 
flight  of  pigeons  falls,  there  they  fill  themfelves  and 
away,  and  return  again  where  they  firfl  rofe,  and  fo 
proceed  over  a  whole  piece  of  ground,  if  they  like  it. 
Although  you  cannot  perceive  any  grain  above  the 
ground,  they  know  how  to  find  it.  I  have  feen  them 
lie  fo  much  upon  a  piece  of  about  two  or  three  acres 
fown  with  peas,  that  they  devoured  at  leaft  three  parts 
in  four  of  the  feed,  which,  I  am  fure,  could  not  be  all 
above  the  furfacc  of  the  ground.  That  their  fraelling. 
is  their  principal  director,  I  have  obferved  ;  having 
fown  a  fmall  plat  of  peas  in  my  garden,  near  a  pigeon- 
houfe,  and  covered  them  fo  well  that  not  a  pea  appear¬ 
ed  above  ground.  In  a  few  days,  a  parcel  of  pigeons 
were  hard  at  work  in  difeovering  this  hidden  treafure  5 
and  in  a  few  days  more  I  had  not  above  two  or  three 
peas  left  out  of  about  two  quarts  that  were  planted  ; 
for  what  they  could  not  find  before,  they  found  when 
the  buds  appeared,  notwithftanding  they  were  hoed  inf 
and  well  covered.  Their  fmelling  alone  directed  them, 
as  I  fuppofed,  becaufe  they  followed  the  ranges  exa&* 
ly.  The  injury  they  do  at  harveft  on  the  peas,  vetches* 

& c.  is  fuch  that  we  may  rank  them  among  the  great- 
eft  enemies  the  poor  hufbandman  meet3  withal ;  and 
the  greater,  becaufe  he  may  not  ereCl  a  pigeon-houfe, 
whereby  to  have  a  fhare  of  his  own  fpoils ;  none  but 
the  rich  being  allowed  this  privilege,  and  fo  fevere  a 
law  being  alfo  made  to  protect  thefe  winged  thieves,  „ 
that  a  mail  cannot  encounter  them,  even  in  defence  of 
his  own  property.  You  have  therefore  no  remedy  a- 
gainft  them,  but  to  affright  them  away  by  noifes  or 
fuch  like.  You  may,  indeed,  (hoot  at  them  ;  but  you 
mufl  not  kill  them.;  or  you  may,  if  you  can,  take  them 
in  a  net,  cut  oif  their  tails,  and  let  them  go  ;  by  which 
means  you  will  impound  them  :  for  when  they* are  in 
their  houfes,  they  cannot  bolt  or  fly  out  of  the  tops  of 
them,  but  by  the  ftrength  of  their  tails;  after  the  thus 
weakening  of  which,  they  remain  prifoners  at  home.” 

*  Mr  Worlidge’s  impounding  the  pigeons  reminds  us 
of  a  humorous  liory  of  a  gentleman  who,  upon  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmer’s  complaining  to  him,  that  his  pigeons 
were  a  great  nuifance  to  his  land,  and  did  fad  mifehief 
to  his  corn,  replied  jokingly,  Found  them,  if  you  catch 
them  trefpaffmg.  The  farmer,  improving  the  hint, 
lteeped  a  parcel  of  peas  in  an  infufion  of  coculus  inch - 
cus,  or  fome  other  intoxicating  drug,  and  ftrewed  them 
upon  his  grounds.  The  pigeons  fwallowed  them,  and 
foon  remained  motionlefs  on  the  field:  upon  which  the 
farmer  threw  a  net  over  them,  i?*lofed  them  in  it,  anjd 
carried  them  to  an  empty  barn,  Irom  whence  he  fent 
the  gentleman  word  that  he  had  followed  his  direc¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  pounding  of  his  pigeons,  and 
defired  him  to  come  and  releafe  them. 

Carrier-PiGEQN.  See  Carrier- Pigeon  and  Co- 
X.UMBA. 
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Pkseos  (Peter  Charles  Francis  \  curate  of  St  Pe-  were,  to  betake  hin  felf  to  the  neighlnurine  lanes  and 

ter  du  Regard,  tn  the  diocefe  of  Bayeux,  was  one  of  r-  -  r ’  r  --  ■  - . 

the  priefts  htely  belonging-  to  the  king’s  houfe  at  Win 


chefter.  He  was  born  in  Lower  Normandy,  of  honed 
and  virtuous  parents,  and  of  a  decent  fortune.  His 
inclinations  early  led  him  to  embrace  the  ecclefiaftical 
Hate,  from  which  neither  the  folicitationsofhls  friends, 
nor  the  profpe£  of  a  more  ample  fortune  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  could  withdraw  him.  Several  of 
his  fchoolfellows  and  makers,  who  are  now  refident  in 
the  king’s  houfe  at  Winchefter,  bear  the  moil  ample 
teftimony  to  his  affiduity,  regularity,  piety,  and  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition,  duiing  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  education.  The  fweetnefs  of  temper,  in  particular, 
was  fo  remarkable,  and  fo  clearly  depidled  on  Lis  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  to  have  gained  him  the  efteem  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Winchefter  as  by  any 
means  had  become  acquainted  with  him.  He  was/e- 
ven  years  employed  in  quality  of  vicar,  or,  as  we  fhould 
call  it,  curate y  of  a  large  parifh  in  the  diocefe  of  See/, 
where  his  virtues  and  talents  had  ample  fcope  for  ex¬ 
ertion.  His  praftiee  was  to  rife  at  five  o’clock  every 
morning,  and  to  fpend  the  whole  time  till  noon  (the 
'tifual  time  of  dining  for  perfons  in  his  Ration)  in  prayer 
and  Rudy.  The  reft  of  the  day,  till  evening,  he  de¬ 
voted  to  vifiting  the  fuk,  and  other  exterioi  duties  of 
hi3  function.^  In  1789,  the  year  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  hi.  Pigeon  was  promoted  to  a  curacy,  or  rather 
a  re&ory,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bayeux,  called  the  parifh  of 
St  Peter  du  Regard ,  near  the  town  of  Conde  fur  Noe- 
reau.  It  was  eafy  for  him  to  gain  the  good-will  and 
the  prote&ion  of  his  parishioners ;  but  a  Jacobin  club 
in  the  above-mentioned  town  feemed  to  have  no  other 
fubjed  to  deliberate  upon  than  the  various  waya  of  ha- 
Taffing  and  perfecting  M  Pigeon  apd  certain  other 
priefts  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  from  motives 
•of  confeience  refufed  the  famous  civic  oath.  It  would 
Le  tedious  to  relate  the  m3ny  cruelties  which  were  at 
different  times  exercifed  upon  him,  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  Iofing  his  life  to  which  he  was  expofed,  by 
the  blows  that  were  ir.fli&ed  on  him,  by  his  being 
thrown  into  water,  and  being  obliged  to  wander  in 
woods  and  other  folitary  places,  without  any  food  or 
place  to  lay  his  head,  in  order  to  avoid  his  perfecutors. 


thickets  for  the  fake  of  greater  folitude.  “With  this 
view  having  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Aug. 
28. 1 793,  retired  to  a  certain  little  valley,  on  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  a  place  called  Oram's  Arbour,  the  fame 
place  where  the  county  tkdiona  for  Hampfhire  are 
held,  he.  was  there  found,  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  murdered,  with  the  upper 
part  of  his  fkult  abfolutely  broken  from  the  lower  part, 
and  a  large  bedge-ftake,  covered  with  blood,  lying  by 
him,  as  were  the  papers  on  which  he  had  been  tran- 
feribing  a  manufeript  fermon,  with  the  hearing  of  which 
he  had  been  much  edified,  and  the  fermon  itfelf  which 
he  was  copying,  together  with  his  pen,  imbrued  in 
blood.  His  watch  was  carried  away,  though  part  of 
the  chain,  which  had  by  forr,e  means  been  broken,  was 
left  behind.  He  was  writing  the  word  paradtfe ,  the 
laft  letters  of  which  remained  unwritten  when  the  fatal 
How  was  given  him,  which  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  chfcharged  upon  him  from  a  gap  in  a  hedge  which 
was  immediately  behind  him.  AtVirft  the  fufpicion 
of  this  cruel  murder  fell  upon  the  French  democrats, 
who,  to  the  number  of  20c,  are  prifoners  of  war,  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Alresford,  as  one  of  that 
number,  who  had  broken  his  parole,  had,  about  three 
weeks  before,  been  taken  up  in  Winchefter,  and  both 
there  and  at  Alresford  had  repeatedly  threatened  to 
murder  his  uncle,  a  pueft,  whom  he  underftood  to  be 
then  at  Winchefter,  not  without  fervent  wifhes  of  ha¬ 
ving  it  in  his  power  to  murder  the  whole  eftablifhment, 
confiding  of  more  than  600  perfons.  However,  aa  no 
French  prifoner  was  leen  that  day  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Winchefter,  as  none  of  them  were  known  to 
have  left  Alresford,  it  u  evidently  reafonable  to  ac- 
quiefee  in  the  verdi&of  the  coroner  ;  namely,  that  the 
murder  was  committed  by  a  perfon  or  perfons  un¬ 
known.  The  moft  noble  marquis  of  Bu  kingbam, 
wliofe  munificence  and  kindnefs  to  thofe  confcientioud 
exiles,  the  emigrant  French  clergy,  can  only  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  thofe  who  have  been  witnefle3  of  the  fame, 
with  the  truly  refpcdable  corp3  of  the  Buckingham¬ 
shire  militia,  then  quartered  at  Winchefter,  joined  in 
paying  the  laft  maik  of  refpeft  to  the  unfortunate  de- 
ccafed,  by  attending  his  funeral,  which  was  perform 
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ferntor7fm^t(°TllUd?men-t  °f  ^  fpmt  °f  h“  ^  td  at  lhe  Roiilan  Catholic  bury  ing-ground,  called  St 
iecutors  from  the  following  circumftance.  Rd™  dif.  «...  r,u  1  „ 


fecutors  from  the  following  circumflance.  Being  "dis¬ 
appointed  on  a  particular  occafion  in  the  fearch  they 
were  making  after  M.  Pigeon,  with  the  view  of  amu- 
fing  themfelves  with  his  fufFerings,  they  made  them- 
felvee  amends  by  feizing  his  mother,  a  refpe&able  lady 
of  74  years  of  age,  and  his  two  filters,  whom  they 
placed  upon  affes  with  their  faces  turned  backwards, 
obliging  them  in  derifion  to  hold  the  tails  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals.  Thus  they  were  condufted  in  pain  and  igno¬ 
miny  throughout  the  whole  town  of  Conde,  for  no 
other  alleged  crime  except  being  the  neareft  relations 

ll^'P,g<T?VAt  C"gth  the  decree  for  "Sporting 
all  the  ecclefiaftics  arrived  ;  and  this  gentleman,  with 

fevcral  others,  after  having  been  ftripped  of  all  their 
money,  was  topped  from  Port  Beilin,  and  landed  at 
SSL IhAr?  t  W3S  {ho,.tly  after  received  into 


James' s,  near  the  Laid  city,  on  Saturday,  Auguft  29. 
He  was  juft  38  years  of  age  when  he  was  murdered. 

PIGMENTS,  preparations  ufed  by  painters, dyers, 
&c.  to  impart  colours  to  bodies,  or  to  imitate  particu¬ 
lar  colours.  See  Qo'look- Alakingy  and  Dyeing. 

P1GNEROL  is  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of 
Piedmont,  in  E  Long.  7.  15.  Lat.  44.  45.  fituated  on 
the  river  Cliizon,  10  miles  fouth-weft  of  Turin,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  the  confines  of  Dauphiny.  The 
town  is  fmall,  ^but  populous,  and  extremely  well  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  fince  the  treaty  of  U- 
trecht.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  near  which  is  the  caftle  of  Peroufe,  which 
was  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  «f  that  name. 

PI  GNU  r,  or  Earthnut.  See  Buniuat. 

PIGUS,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 


the  eftablifhment  at  Fov  ™  7T  "T r.cd  into  *n  ichthyology,  is  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 

folved  in  order  to  make  room ^  m°Uthed  ^  Very  mUch  rcfemblinK  the  nal«* 

the  king’s  houfe  at  WinchTfW  P  R  °ff  w"»  !nt0  of  ]h.e  comrao"  carP  5  being  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize, 

torn,  he  was  accuftomed  B/!ng  of  a, ftudl0U5  En<l  Its  eyes>  flns,  and  flelhy  palate,  exaftly  the  fame  j 

torn,  ne  was  accuftomed,  a8  many  of  hi*  brethren  alfo  from  the  gills  to  the  tail  there  is  a  crooked  dotted  line! 
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m»Mro,Hhe  b«k  ml  fide,  are  blmfh,  and  the  !>e!!y  red  did,, 
pi'  “  18  ,cn-  ertd  wich  large  From  the  middle  of  each 

t - y— ^  of  w.  '  th"ff  r,fes  a  pellucid,  prickle,  which  is 

very  fiurp.  It  is  an  excellent  filh  for  the  Mb'e,  beiW 
perhaps  preferable  to  the  carp  :  and  it  is  in  feafon  in 
the  months  of  March  an  i  April.  It  is  caught  in  lakes 
in  tome  parts  of  Italy,  and  is  mentioned  b/PIiny,  the/ 
without  a  name.  .  Artedi  fays  it  is  a  fpecies  of  cypri- 
i)U3,  ^nd  he  calls  it  the  eyprinus,  called  pick  and  phvs. 

PI-HAHIROTH,  (Mofes)  ;  underflood  to  be  a 
mouth  or  narrow  oafs  between  two  mountains,  called 
Ghiroth ,  or  Eirvtb ,  and  lying’  not  far  from  the  bottom 
of  the  we  tie  m  coaft  of  the  Arabian  gulf;  before  which 
mouth  the  children  of  Ifrnel  encamoed,  juft  befonuheir 
entering  the  Red  Sea,  (Wells). 

..  PI1SSKER,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  fifh  of  the  muftela 
kind,  commonly  called  the  fojftle  muftela ,  or  fotftfe  fijh. 
bhey  are  generally  found  as  long  as  an  ordinary  man’s 
hand  is  broad,  and  as  thick  as  one’s  finger  ;  but  they 
fometimes  grow  much  longer:  the  back  is  of  giey  with 
a  number  of  fpots  and  tranfverfe  {freaks,  partly  black 
and  partly  blue  ;  the  belly  is  yellow,  and  fpotted  with 
red,  white,  and  black  ;  the  white  are  the  larger,  the 
others  look  as  if  they  were  made  with  the  point  of  a 
needle  ;  and  there  is  on  each  of  the  (ides  a  longitudinal 
black  and  white  line.  There  are  fome  flefliy  excre- 
fcences  at  the  mouth,  which  are  expanded  in  fwim* 
rmng;  and  when  out  of  the  water,  they  are  contraft- 
ed.  Thefe  fifhes  run  into  caverns  of  the  earth,  in  the 
Tides  of  rivers,  in  marfhy  places,  and  penetrate  a  great 
way,  and  are  often  dug  up  at  a  didance  from  waters. 
Often,  when  the  waters  of  brooks  and  rivers  fwell  be* 
yond  their  banks,  and  again  cover  them,  they  make 
their  way  out  of  the  earth  into  the  water  ;  and  wher/ 
it  deferta  them,  tney  are  often  left  in  vaft  numbers  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  and  become  a  prey  to  fwine.  It  is 
thought  to  be  much  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  fifgum 
fifh  ;  and  it  is  indeed  poffibie  that  the  pseciiia  of  Schone- 
feldt  is  the  fame. 

PIKE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Esox. 

The  pike  never  fwims  in  fhoals  as  mofl  other  fifh  do, 
but  always  lies  alone  ;  and  is  fo  bold  and  ravenous,  that 
he^  will  feize  upon  almoft  any  thing  lefs  than  himfelf. 

Of  the  ravenous  nature  of  this  fifh  wc  fhall  give  the 
following  inflances.  At  Rycott  in  Oxford))  ire,  in  the 
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thefe,  and  the  word  of  all  f  re  thefe  of  the  fer.  ditches. 
They  are  very  plentiful  in  thefe  laft  places,  where  the 
water  is  foul  and  coloured  ;  and  their  food,  fueh  as 
fro^s  and  the  like,  very  plentiful,  but  very  coarfe  ;  fo 
that  they  grow  large,  but  are  yellowilh  and  high  be!- 
lied,  and  differ  greatly  from  thofe  which  live  in  the 
clearer  waters. 

The  hfhermen  have  two  principal  ways  of  catching* 
the^pike;  by  the  ledger,  and  by  the  walking-bait. 

I  he  ledger-bait  is  fixed  in  one  certain  place,  and 
may  continue  while  the  angler  ia  abfent.  This  muft  be 
a  live  bait,  a  fifh  or  frog  :  and  among  fifh,  the  dace 
roach,  and  gudgeon,  are  the  bell ;  of  frogs,  the  only' 
caution  is  to  choofe  the  largeft  and  yellowed;  that  can 
be  met  with.  If  the  bait  be  a  fifh,  the  hook  is  to  be 
{tuck  through  the  upper  lip,  and  the  line  muft  be  14 
yards  at  lead  in  length  ;  the  other  end  of  this  is  to  he 
tied  to  a  bough  of  a  tree,  or  to  a  flick  driven  into  the 
ground  near  the  pike’s  haunt,  and  all  the  line  wound 
round  a  forked  flick,  except  about  half  a  yard.  The. 
bait  will  by  this  means  keep  playing  fo  much  under  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  pike  will  foon  lay  hold  of  it. 

If  the  bait  be  a  frog,  then  the  arming  wire  of  the 
hook  fhould  be  put  in  at  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the 
fine  ;  and  with  a  needle  and  fome  flrong  filk,  the  hin¬ 
der-leg  of  one  fide  is  to  be  fattened  by  one  flitch  to  the 


year  1749,  in  a  moat  furrounding  the  earl  of  Abing¬ 
don  8  feat,  there  was  a  jack  or  pike  of  fuch  a  monitrous 
fi/f,  that  it  had  dett roved  young  fwans  feathers  and 
all.  An  old  cobb  fwan  having  hatched  five  young, 
one  after  another  was  loft  tii!  four  were  gone.  At 
length  an  under  gardener  faw  the  fifh  feize  the  fifth. 
The  old  one  fought  him  with  her  beak,  and  with  the 
afuftance  of  the  gardener,  releafed  it  although  he  had 
got  it  under  water.  In  the  year  1765  a  large  pike 
was  caught  in  the  river  Onze,  which  weighed  upwards 
of  28  pounds,  and  was  fold  for  a  guinea.  On  gutting 
the  fifh,  a  watch  with  a  black  ribbon  and  two  fleel 
feals  were  found  in  its  flomach,  which,  by  the  maker’s 
name,  &c.  was  found  to  belong  to  a  perfon  who  had 
been  drowned  about  fix  weeks  before.  This  fifh  breeds 
but  once  in  a  year,  which  is  in  March.  It  is  found 
in  almoft  ail  frefh  waters;  but  is  very  different  in 
goodnefe,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  places  where 
it  lives.  The  fineft  pike  are  thofe  which  feed  in 
clear  rivers ;  thofe  in  ponds  and  meres  are  inferior  to 


wire-arming  of  the  hook.  The  pike  will  foon  feist 
this,  and  muft  have  line  enough  to  give  him  leave  to* 
get  to  liis  haunt  and  poach  the  bait. 

The  trolling  for  pike  is  a  pleafant  method  aifo  of 
taking  them  :  in  this  a  dead  bait  ferves,  and  none  isXo 
proper  as  a  gudgeon. 

,TM?  is  to  be  pulled  about  in  the  water  till  the  pike 
feizes  it  ;  and  then  it  is  to  have  line  enough,  and  time 
to  fivallow  it:  the  hook  is  fmall  for  thisfport,  and  ha& 
a  fmocth  piece  of  lead  fixed  at  its  end  to  fink  the  bait; 
and  the  line  is  very  long,  and  runs  through  a  ring  az 
the  end  of  the  rod,  which  muft  not  be  too  flender  at 
top. 

The  art  of  feeding  pike,  fo  as  to  make  them  very 
fat,  is  the  giving  them  eels  ;  and  without  this  it  is  not 
to  be  done  under  a  very  long  time;  otherwife  perch, 
while  fmall,  and  their  prickly  fin3  tender,  are  the  beft 
food  for  them.  Bream  put  into  a  pike-pond  are  a  very 
proper  food:  they  will  breed  freely,  and  their  young 
ones  make  excellent  food  for  the  pike,  who  will  take 
care  that  they  fhall  not  inerrafe  over  much,  'i  he  nu¬ 
merous  fhoals  of  roaches  and  ruds,  which  are  continue 
ally  changing  place,  and  often  in  floods  get  into  the 
pike’s  quai  ters,  are  food  for  them  for  a  long  time. 

Pike,  when  ufed  to  be  fed  by  hand,  will  come  up  to 
the  very  fhore,  and  take  the  food  that  is  given  then* 
out  of  the  fingers  of  the  feeder.  It  is  wonderful  to 
fee  with  what  courage  they  will  do  this,  after  a  while 
praftifing;  and  it  is  a  very  diverting  fight  when  there 
are  fevo  al  of  them  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  to  fee  what 
ft  riving  and  fighting  there  will  be  for  the  bell  bite 
when  they  are  thrown  in.  The  mold  convenient  place 
is  near  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  and  where  there  h 
about  half  a  yard  depth  of  water;  for,  by  that  means* 
the  offal  of  the  feedings  will  all  lie  in  one  place,  and 
the  deep  water  will  ferve  for  a  place  to  retire  into  and 
reft  in,  and  will  be  always  clean  and  in  order. 

Carp  will  be  fed  in  the  fame  manner  as  pike  ;  and 
though  by  nature  a  fifh  *3  remarkably  %  and  timo- 
4  roui 


pike, 

Pila. 
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rows  as  the  pike  is  bold  and  fearlefa,  yet  by  cnftom  name  of  pila 
they  will  come  to  take  their  food  out  of  the  perlon’s  fe<- 

hand  ;  and  will,  like  the  pike,  quarrel  among  one  ano¬ 
ther  for  the  niceft  b  tp. 

Pike,  in  war,  an  offenfive  weapon,  confifting  of  a 
wooden  (haft,  i2cr  14  feet  long,  with  a  flat  fteel  head, 
pointed,  called  the  fpear.  This  weapon  was  long  in 
ufc  among  the  infantry  ;  but  now  the  bayonet,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  is  fubftituted  in 
its  field.  It  is  dill  ufcd  by  feme  of  the  officers  of  in¬ 
fantry,  under  the  name  of  /ponton .  The  Macedonian 
phalanx  was  a  battalion  of  pikemen.  See  Phalanx. 

PILA  marina,  or  the  ft a-bcill ,  in  natural  hifiory, 
is  the  name  of  a  fubftan:e  very  common  on  the  Chores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ellewhere.  It  is  generally 
found  in  the  format  a  ball  about  the  fize  of  the  balls 
of  horfe-dung,  and  compofed  of  a  variety  of  fibril!* 
irregularly  complicated.  Various  conjectures  have  been 
given  of  its  origin  by  different  authors.  John  Ban- 
hine  tells  us,  that  it  con  fills  of  fmall  hairy  fibres  and 
ilraws,  fuchasare  found  about  the  fea  plant  called 
alga  vitrianorum  ;  but  he  does  not  afeertain  what  plant 
•it  owes  its  origin  to.  Imperatus  imagined  it  confided 
^of  the  exuvijc  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 

Me rcatus  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  congeries  of  the 
■fibrillse  of  plants,  wound  up  into  a  ball  by  the  motion 
of  the  fea  water,  or  whether  it  be  not  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  fome  fort  of  beetle  living  about  the  fea  fhore, 
and  analogous  to  onr  common  dung  beetle's  hall,  which 
it  elaborates  from  dung  for  the  reception  of  its  pro¬ 
geny.  Schreckius  fays  it  is  compofed  of  the  filaments 
of  fome  plant  of  the  reed  kind  :  and  Welchiu3  fup- 
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Tor  the  manner  of  play  hag  with  each 
of  them/fee  the  articles  Follis,  Trigonalis. 
PILASTER,  in  architefture.  See  there,  n° 


Piiaficr, 

Pilate. 


S°y  &G-  r 

PILATE,  or  Pontius  Pilate,  was  governor  of 

Judea  when  our  Lord  was  crucified.  Of  his  family  or 
country  we  know  but  little,  though  it  i6  believed  that 
he  was  of  Rome,  or  at  lead  of  Italy.  He  was  fent 
to  govern  Judea  in  the  room  of  Gratus,  in  the  year  26 
or  * 27  of  the  vulgar  era,  and  governed  this  province 
for  ten  years,  from  the  12th  or  13th  year  of  Tiberius 
to  the  2  2d  or  23d.  He  is  represented  both  by  Philo 
and  Jofephus  as  a  man  of  an  impetuous  and  obftinate 
temper,  and  as  a  judge  who  ufed  to  fell  juftice,  and  to 
pronounce  any  fentence  that  was  defired,  provided 
he  was  paid  for  it.  The  fame  authors  make  mention  of 
his  rapines,  his  injuries,  his  murders,  the  torments 
that  he  infli&ed  upon  the  innocent,  and  the  perfona 
tie  put  to  death  without  any  form  of  procef3.  Philo,  in 
particular,  defcribes  him  as  a  man  that  exercifed  anex- 
ceffive  cruelty  during  the  whole  time  of  his  government, 
who  difiurbe  1  the  repofe  of  Judea,  and  gave  occafion 
to  the  troubles  and  revolt  that  followed  after.  St 
Luke  (xiii.  1,  2,  &c.)  acquaints  us,  that  Pilate  had 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  Galileans  with  their  facri- 
fices  ;  and  that  the  matter  having  been  related  to  Jefua 
Chrift,  he  faid,  “  Think  you  that  thefe  Galileans  were 
greater  finners  than  other  Galileans  becaufe  they  fuf- 
fered  this  calamity.  I  tell  you  nay  ;  and  if  you  do  not 
repent,  you  (hall  all  perifil  in  like  manner.  It  is  un¬ 
known  upon  what  occafion  Pilate  caufed  thefe  Gali¬ 
leans  to  be  flain  in  the  temple  while  they  were  facri- 


pofes  it  is  compofed  of  the  pappous  part  of  the  flowers  being  ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  expreffion  or 
*  -  .  .  /  •  tt  rr *  1 ! a.  .l. _ mlnnKn,,  f Vi ^ r  with  their  facrmces.  Some  think 


•of  the  reed.  Maurice  Ploffman  thinks  it  the  excrement 
of  the  hippopotamus ;  and  others  think  it  that  of  the 
phoca  or  fea  calf.  Klein,  who  had  thoroughly  and 
minutely  examined  the  bodies  themfclves,  and  alfo 
-what  authors  had  conje&ured  concerning  them,  thinks 
that  they  are  wholly  owing  to,  and  entirely  compofed 
of,  the  capiliaments  which  the  leaves,  growing  to  the 
woody  ft  ilk  of  the  alga  vitriariorum ,  have  when  they 
wither  and  decay.  Thefe  leaves,  in  their  natural  flate, 
are  as  thick  ?s  a  wheat  ftraw,  and  they  are  placed  fo 
thick  about  the  tops  and  extremities  of  the  flalk3,  that 


mingling  their  blood  with  their  facrifices.  Some  think 
they  were  difciples  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  who 
taught  that  the  Jews  ought  not  to  pay  tribute  to  fo¬ 
reign  princes ;  and  that  Pilate  had  put  fome  of  them 
to  death  even  in  the  temple  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
this  fad.  Others  think  that  thefe  Galileans  were  Sa¬ 
maritans,  whom  Pilate  cut  to  pieces  in  the  village  of 
Tirataba  f,  as  they  were  preparing  to  go  up  to  mount  tjofepb. 
Gerizim,  where  a  certain  impoftor  had  promifed 
difeover  treafures  to  them  ;  but  this  event  did  not  hap-c  5* 
pen  before  the  year  35  of  the  common  era,  and  con. 


they  enfol!,  embrace,  and  lie  over  one  another ;  and  feqtlently  two  years  after  the  death  of  Jefu3  Chrift. 

'  .  ....  1  ^  ry  I  .  1  «  A*.  _ naffinn  _  Pilate  TTiar.P 


from  the  middle  of  thefe  clufters  of  leaves,  and  indeed 
from  the  woody  fubftance  of  the  plant  itfelf,  there 
arife  feveral  other  very  long,  flat,  fmooth,  and  brittle 
leaves.  Thefe  are  ufually  four  from  each  tuft  of  the 
other  leaves  ;  and  they  have  ever  a  common  vagina, 
which  is  membranaceous  and  very  thin.  This  is  the 
ftyle  of  the  plant,  and  the  pila  marina  appears  to  be  a 
duller  of  the  fibres  ©f  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  which 


At  the  time  of  Our  Saviour’s  pafiion,  Pilate  made 
fome  endeavours  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  He  knew  they  had  delivered  him  up,  and  pur- 
fued  his  life  with  fo  much  violence,  only  out  of  malice 
and  envy  (Matt,  xxvii.  18.)  His  wife  alfo,  who  had 
been  difturbed  the  night  before  with  frightful  dreams, 
fent  to  tell  him  (he  defired  him  not  to  meddle  in  the 
affair  of  that  juft  perfon  (ib.  19.)  He  attempted  to 


cover  the  whole  ftsdk,  divided  into  their  conftituent  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  jews,  and  to  give  them  fome 
j  Vi..  fVa  rtf  f (to  lmwofl  i lVrtir on  fitiofaAirtn .  tw  whiDDiDff  Telus  Chrift  ( John  xix.  I. 


fibres  ;  and  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  firft  broken 
and  worn  into  fhort  fhreds,  and  afterwards  wound  up 
together  into  a  roundifti  or  longifh  ball. 

PiLA,wa8  a  ball  made  in  a  different  manner  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  games  in  which  it  was  to  be  ufed. 
Playing  at  ball  was  very  common  amongft  the  Romans 
of  the  firft  ciftin&ion,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  man¬ 
ly  exercife,  which  contributed  both  to  amufement  and 
health.  The  pila  was  of  four  forts:  1  ft,  Follis  or 
balloon;  2d,  Pila  Trigonal! s  ;  3d,  Pila  Paganica ; 
4th,  Harpajlum .  All  thefe  come  under  the  general 
3 


fatisfa&ion,  by  whipping  Jefus  Chrift  (John 
Matth.  xxvii.  2 6.)  He  tried  to  take  him  out  of  their 
hands,  by  propofing  to  deliver  him  or  Barabbas,  on  the 
day  of  the  feftival  of  the  paffover.  Laftly,  be  had  a 
mind  to  difeharge  himfelf  from  pronouncing  judgment 
again  ft  him,  by  fending  him  to  Herod  king  of  Gali¬ 
lee  (Luke  xxiii.  7,  8.)  When  he  faw  all  this  would 
not  fatisfy  the  Jews,  and  that  they  even  threatened 
him  in  fome  manner,  faying  he  could  be  no  friend  to 
the  emperor  if  he  let  him  go  (John  xix.  12,  15.)*  he 
caufed  water  to  be  brought,  wafhed  his  hands  before 

all 
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all'the  people,  and  publicly  declared  himfelf  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  that  juft  perfon  (Matt,  xxvii.  23,  24.); 
yec  at  the  fame  time  he  delivered  him  up  to  his  foldiers, 
that  they  mrght  crucify  him.  This  was  enough  to 
juftify  Jefus  Chrift,  as  Calmet  obferves,  and  to  (how 
that  he  held  him  as  innocent ;  but  it  was  not  enough  to 
vindicate  the  confcience  and  integrity  of  a  judge,  whofe 
duty  it  was  as  well  to  afiert  the  caufc  of  opprefled  inno¬ 
cence  as  to  punifh  the  guilty  and  criminal.  He  ordered 
to  be  put  over  our  Saviour’s  crofs,  as  it  were,  an  abftra& 
of  His  fentence,  and  the  motive  of  his  condemnation 
(John  xix.  19.),  Jfus  of  Nazareth,  king  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
Some  of  the  Jews  found  fault  with  it,  and  remonftrated 
to  Pilate  that  he  ought  to  have  written  Jefus  of  Na¬ 
zareth,  who  pretended  to  be  king  of  the  Jews.  But  Pi¬ 
late  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  alter  it,  and  gave 
them  this  peremptory  anfwer,  That  what  he  had  written 
he  had  written. 

Towards  evening,  he  was  applied  to  for  leave  to 
take  down  the  bodies  from  the  crofs,  that  they  might 
not  continue  there  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
pafTover  and  the  fabbath-day  (John  xix.  31.)  This  he 
allowed,  and  granted  the  body  of  Jefus  to  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea,  that  he  might  pay  his  laft  duties  to  it, 
(ib.  33.)  Laftly,  when  the  priefts,  who  had  folicit- 
ed  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  came  to  defire  him  to  fet 
a  watch  about  the  fepulchre.  for  fear  his  difciples 
fhould  deal  him  away  by  night,  he  anfwered  them,  that 
they  had  a  guard,  and  might  place  them  there  them- 
felves  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.)  This  is  the  fuhfhnce  of  what 
the  gofpel  tells  us  concerning  Pilate. 

Juftin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Eufebius,  and  after  them 
feveral  others  both  ancient  and  modern,  allure  us,  that 
it  was  formerly  the  cuftom  for  Roman  magiftrates  to 
prepare  copies  of  all  verbal  proceffes  and  judicial  a&s 
which  they  jafied  in  their  feveral  provinces,  and  to 
fend  them  to  the  emperor.  And  Pilate,  in  compliance 
to  this  cuflom,  having  fent  word  to  Tiberius  of  what 
had  palled  relating  to  Jefus  Chrift,  the  emperor  wrote 
an  account  of  it  to  the  fenate,  in  a  manner  that  gave 
reafon  to  judge  that  he  thought  favourably  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fhowed  that  he  fhould  be 
willing  they  would  decree  divine  honours  to  him.  But 
the  fenate  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  fo  the 
matter  was  dropped.  It  appears  by  what  Juftin  fays 
of  thefe  ads,  that  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift  were 
mentioned  there,  and  even  that  the  foldiers  had  divided 
his  garments  among  them.  Eufebius  infinuates  that 
they  fpoke  of  his  refurre&ion  and  afeenfion.  Tertul¬ 
lian  and  Juftin  refer  to  thefe  ads  with  fo  much  confi¬ 
dence  as  would  make  one  believe  they  had  them  in  their 
hands.  However,  neither  Eufebius  nor  St  Jerome, 
who  were  both  inquifitive,  underftanding  perfons,  nor 
any  other  author  that  wrote  afterwards,  feem  to  have 
feen  them,  at  leaft  not  the  true  and  original  ads  ;  for 
as  to  what  we  have  now  in  great  number,  they  are  not 
authentic,  being  neither  ancient  nor  uniform.  There 
are  alfo  fome  pretended  letters  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius, 
giving  a  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  but  they  are  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be  fpurious. 

Pilate  being  a  man  that,  by  his  exceflive  cruelties 
and  rapine,  had  difturbed  the  peace  of  Judea  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  government,  was  at  length  de- 
•pofed  by  Vitellius  the  proconful  of  Syria,  in  the  36th 
VoXr.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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year  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fent  to  Rome  to  give  an  Zc*  Pihtre, 
count  of  his  condud  to  the  emperor.  But  though  Ti-  Pilchard. 

berius  died  before  Pilate  arrived  at  Rome,  yet  his  fuc- - - 

ceffor  Caligula  banifiied  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where 
he  was  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  that  he  killed  himfelf 
with  his  own  hands.  The  evangelifts  call  him  governor, 
though  in  reality  he  was  no  more  than  procurator  of 
Judea,  not  only  becaufe  governor  was  a  name  of  gene¬ 
ral  ufe,  but  becaufe  Pilate  in  effed  aded  as  one,  by 
taking  upon  him  to  judge  in  criminal  matters  ;  as  hit 
predeceftors  had  done,  and  other  procurators  in  the 
fmall  provinces  of  the  empire  where  there  was  no 
proconful,  conftantly  did.  See  Ca/met's  Diaionary , 

E chord's  Ecclefmfiical  Hiftory,  and  Beaufobre's  Annot. 

With  regard  to  Pilate’s  wife,  the  general  tradition 
is,  that  (he  was  named  Claudia  Procula  or  Profculi  ; 
and  in  relation  to  her  dream,  fome  are  of  opinion  that 
as  fhe  had  intelligence  of  our  Lord’s  apprehenfion,  and 
knew  by  his  charadcr  that  he  was  a  righteous  perfon, 
her  imagination,  being  ftruck  with  thefe  ideas,  did  na¬ 
turally  produce  the  dream  we  read  of  ;  but  others  think 
that  this  dream  was  fent  providentially  upon  her,  for 
the  clearer  manifeftation  of  our  Lord’s  innocence. 

P1LATRE  du  Rosier  (Francis),  was  born  at 
Metz  the  30th  of  March  1756.  He  was  firft  appren¬ 
tice  to  an  apothecary  there,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Paris  in  queft  of  farther  improvement.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  and  of  natural  phi  - 
lofophy,  and  had  already  acquired  fome  reputation, 
when  the  difeovery  of  M.  de  Montgolfier  had  juft  afto- 
nifhed  the  learned  world.  On  the  25th  of  October 
1 7 83,  he  attempted  an  aerial  voyage  with  the  Marquis 
of  Arlande.  He  performed  feveral  other  exenrfions 
in  this  way  with  brilliant  fuccefs,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Pruffia.  He  then  refolved  to  pafs 
into  England  by  means  'of  his  aerial  vehicle,  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  repaired  to  Boulogne,  whence  he 
rofe  about  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  June 
1785;  but  in  half  an  hour  after  he  fet  out,  the  balloon 
took  fire,  and  the  aeronaut,  with  his  companion  M. 

Romaine,  were  crufiied  to  death  by  the  fall  of  that  ma¬ 
chine,  which  was  more  ingenious,  perhaps,  than  ufe- 
ful  *.  Pilatre’s  focial  virtues  and  courage,  which  were  *  See  Aero* 
very  diftinguifhed,  heightened  the  regret  of  his  friends/"'™"* 
for  his  lofs.  His  merit  as  a  chemift,  and  his  experi-n° 
ment3  as  an  aeronaut,  procured  him  fome  pecuniary 
reward,  and  fome  public  appointments.  He  had  a 
penfion  from  the  King,  was  intendant  of  Monfieur’s 
cabinets  of  natural  philofophv,  chemiftry,  and  natural 
hiftory,  profeftor  of  natural  philofophy,  a  member  of 
feveral  academies,  and  principal  diredor-of  Mcnfieur’a 
mufetrrp. 

PILCHARD,  in  ichthyology,  -a  fifii  which  has  a 
general  likenefs  to  the  herring,  but  differs  in  fome  par¬ 
ticulars  very  efiential.  The  body  of  the  pilchard  is  lef3 
oomprefied  than  that  of  the  herring,  being  thicker  and 
rounder  :  the  nofe  is  fiiorter  in  proportion,  and  turns 
up  ;  the  under  jaw  is  fiiorter.  The  back  13  more  ele¬ 
vated  ;  the  belly  lefs  fiiarp.  The  dorfal  fin  of  the  pil¬ 
chard  is  placed  exa&iy  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  fo  that 
when  taken  up  by  it,  the  body  preferves  an  equilibri¬ 
um,  whereas  that  of  the  herring  dips  at  the  head.  The 
feales  of  the  pilchard  adhere  very  clofely,  whereas 
tkofe  of  the  Lerring  very  eafily  drop  off.  The  pil- ' 
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Pilchard,  chard  is  in  general  lefs  than  the  herring  5  but  it  is  fat- 
tcr>  or  moie  full  of  oil. 

*  The  pilchard  appears  in  vaft  fhoals  off  the  Cornifh 

coaftfi  about  the  middle  of  July,  difappearing  the  be* 
ginning  ©f  winter,  yet  fometimes  a  few  return  again 
after  ChriRmns.  Their  winter  retreat  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  herring,  and  their  motives  for  migrating 
}Sec  Clu -  the  fimef.  They  affed,  during  fummer,  a  warmer  la- 
t*a'  titude;  for  they  are  not  found  in  any  quantities  on 

any  of  our  coafts  except  thofe  of  Cornwall,  that  is  to 
fay,  from  Fowey  harbour  to  the  ScIIly  ifles,  between 
which  places  the  fhoals  keep  fhifting  for  fome  weeks. 
The  approach  of  the  pilchard  is  known  by  much  the 
fame  fi^ns  as  thofe  that  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  her¬ 
ring.  Perfons,  called  in  Cornwall  huers ,  are  placed  on 
the  cliffs,  to  point  to  the  boats  Rationed  off  the  land 
the  courfe  of  the  fifh.  By  the  ill  of  Junes  I.  c.  23, 
fifhermtn  are  empowered  to  go  on  the  grounds  of  others 
to  hue,  without  being  liable  to  a&ions  of  trefpafs, 
which  before  occafioned  frequent  law-fuits. 

The  emoluments  that  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  county  are  great,  and  are  beft  expreffcd  in  the 
words  of  Dr  W.  Borlafe,  in  his  Account  of  the  Pil¬ 
chard  Fi/hery.  ‘‘  It  employs  a  great  number  of  men 
on  the  fea,  training  them  thereby  to  naval  affairs  ;  em¬ 
ploys  men,  women,  and  children,  at  land,  in  faking, 
prefiing,  wafhing,  and  cleaning,  in  making  boats,  nets, 
ropes,  cafks,  and  ail  the  trades  depending  on  their  con- 
ftru&ion  and  fale.  The  poor  is  fed  with  the  offals  of 
the  captures  ;  the  land  with  the  refufe  of  the  fifh  and 
fait ;  the  merchant  finds  the  gains  of  commiflion  and 
honeR  commerce  ;  the  fifherman,  the  gains  of  the 
fifh.  Ships  are  often  freighted  hither  with  fait,  and 
into  foreign  countries  with  the  fifh,  carrying  ofF  at 
the  fame  time  part  of  our  tin.  The  ufual  num¬ 
ber  of  hogfheads  of  fifh  exported  each  year,  for 
ten  years,  from  1747  to  1756  inclufive,  from  the 
four  ports  of  Fowey,  Falmouth,  Penzance,  and  St 
Ives,  in  all  amounts  to  29,794;  fince  it  appears 
that  Fowey  has  exported  yearly  1732  hogfheads ; 
Falmouth,  14,631  hogfheads  and  two-thirds  ;  Pen¬ 
zance  and  Mounts-Bay,  12,149  bogfheads  and  one- 
third  ;  St  Tves,  1282  hogfheads.  Every  hogfhead  for 
ten  yea  is  laid  pad,  together  with  the  bounty  allowed 
for  each  when  exported,  and  the  oil  made  out  of  each, 
has  amounted,  one  year  with  another  at  an  average, 
to  the  price  of  L.  1  :  1 3  : 3  ;  fo  that  the  cafh  paid  for 
pilchards  exported  has,  at  a  medium,  annually  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  fmn  of  L.  49,532,  ios.’1  The  numbers 
that  are  taken  at  one  fhooting  out  of  the  nets  is  ama¬ 
zingly  great.  Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  Dr  Borlafe  af- 
fured  him,  that  on  the  5th  of  O&ober  1767,  there 
were  at  onetime  inclofed  in  St  Ives’s  Bay  7000  hogs¬ 
heads,  each  hogfhead  containing  35,000  fifh,  in  all 
245,000,000. 

PILE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
contra&ing  from  the  chief,  and  terminating  in  a  point 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  fhield. 

Pile,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romani,  was  a  pyra¬ 
mid  built  of  wood,  whereon  were  laid  the  bodies  of 
the  deceafed  to  be  burst.  It  was  partly  in  the  form 
of  an  altar,  and  differed  in  height  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  perfon  to  be  confumed.  Probably  it 
might  originally  he  confidered  as  an  altar,  on  which 
the  dead  were  confumed  as  a  burnt-offering  to  the  in. 


fernal  deities.  The  trees  made  ufe  of  in  the  erefUon  Pfl«. 
of  a  funeral  pile  were  fuch  as  abounded  in  pitch  or  — — v— 
rofin,  as  being  mofl  combuRihle  ;  if  they  ufed  any 
other  wood,  it  was  fplit  that  it  might  the  more  eafily 
catch  fire.  Round  the  pile  were  placed  cyprefs  boughs 
to  hinder  the  noifome  fraell  See  Funeral. 

Pile,  in  building,  is  ufed  for  a  large  Rake  rammed 
into  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  rivers,  or  in  marfhy 
land,  for  a  foundation  to  build  upon. 

Pile  is  alfo  ufed  among  archite&s  for  a  mafs  of  build¬ 
ing- 

Pile,  in  coinage,  denotes  a  kind  of  puncheon,  which, 
in  the  old  way  of  coining  with  the  hammer,  contained 
the  arms  or  other  figure  and  inscription  to  be  Rruck 
on  the  coin.  See  Coinage. 

Accordingly  we  Rill  call  the  arms  fide  of  a  piece  of 
money  the  pile,  and  the  head  the  crofs ;  becaufe  in  an¬ 
cient  coin,  a  crofs  ufually  took  the  place  of  the  head 
in  ours. 

P iiE-Engine ,  a  very  curious  machine  invented  by 
Mr  Vauloue  for  driving  the  piles  of  WeRminRer-bridge. 

It  is  reprefented  Plate  CCCXCIII.  A  is  a  greac 
upright  fhaft  or  axle,  011  which  are  the  great  wheel  B, 
and  the  drum  C,  turned  by  horfes  joined  to  the  bars 
S,  S.  The  wheel  B  turns  the  trundle  X,  on  the  top 
of  whofe  axis  is  the  fly  O,  which  ferves  to  regulate  the 
motion,  and  alfo  to  againR  the  horfes,  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  when  the  heavy  ram  QJs  difeharged 
to  drive  the  pile  P  down  into  the  mud  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  The  drum  C  is  loofe  upon  the  fhaft  A, 
but  is  locked  to  the  wheel  B  by  the  bolt  Y.  On  this 
drum  the  great  rope  HH  is  wound ;  one  end  of  the 
rope  being  fixed  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  to  the  fol¬ 
lower  G,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  over  the  pulleys  I  and 
K.  In  the  follower  G  i3  contained  the  tongs  F,  that 
takes  held  of  the  ram  QJby  the  Raple  R,  for  drawing 
it  up.  D  is  a  fpiral  or  fufy  fixed  to  the  drum,  on  which 
is  wound  the  fmall  rope  T  that  goes  over  the  pulley  U, 
under  the  pulley  V,  and  is  faflened  to  the  top  of  the 
frame  at  7.  To  the  pulley-block  V  is  hung  thccoun- 
terpoife  W,  which  hinders  the  follower  T  from  acce¬ 
lerating  as  it  goes  down  to  take  hold  of  the  ram  ;  for 
as  the  follower  tends  to  acquire  velocity  in  its  defeent, 
the  line  T  winds  downwards  upon  the  fufy,  on  a  larger 
and  larger  radius,  by  which  means  the  counterpoifc  W 
ads  Rronger  and  Rronger  againR  it ;  and  fo  allows  it 
to  come  down  with  only  a  moderate  and  uniform  velo¬ 
city.  The  bolt  Y  locks  the  drum  to  the  great  wheel, 
being  pulhed  upward  by  the  fmall  lever  2,  which  goes 
through  a  mortifie  in  the  fhaft  A,  turns  upon  a  pin  in 
the  bar  3,  fixed  to  the  great  wheel  B,  and  nas  a  weight 
4,  which  always  tends  to  pufh  up  the  bolt  Y  through 
the  wheel  into  the  drum-  L  is  the  great  lever  turning 
on  the  axis  tm  and  reding  upon  the  forcing  bar  5,5, 
which  goes  through  a  hollow  in  the  fhaft  A,  and  bears 
up  the  little  lever  2. 

By  the  horfes  going  round,  the  great  rope  H  is 
wound  about  the  drum  C,  and  the  ram  Qjs  drawn  up* 
by  the  tongs  F  in  the  follower  G,  until  the  tongs  come 
between  the  inclined  planes  E  ;  which,  by  {hutting  the 
tongs  at  the  top,  opens  it  at  the  foot,  and  difehargts 
the  ram  which  falls  down  between  the  guides  b  b  upon 
the  pile  P,  and  drives  it  by  a  few  Rrokes  a3  far  into  the 
mud  as  it  will  go;  after  which,  the  top  part  is  fawed 
off  clofc  to  the  mud  by  an  engine  for  that  purpofe. 

Immediately 


Vile. 
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Immediately  after  the  rara  is  difeharged,  the  piece  6  the  chain  by  the  wooden  piece  N. 


■“*  upon  the  follower  G  takes  hold  of  the  ropes  a  a,  which 
raife  the  end  of  the  lever  L,  and  caufe  its  end  N  to  de- 
feend  and  prefs  down  the  forcing  bar  5  upon  the  little 
lever  2,  which,  by  pulling  down  the  bolt  Y,  unlocks  the 
drum  C  from  the  great  wheel  B  ;  and  then  the  follower 
being  at  liberty,  comes  down  by  its  own  weight  to  the 
ram ;  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  tongs  flip  over  the 
ftaple  R,  and  the  weight  of  their  heads  caufes  them  to 
fall  outward,  and  (hut  upon  it.  Then  the  weight  4 
pufhes  up  the  bolt  Y  into  the  drum,  which  locks  it 
to  the  great  wheel,  and  fo  the  ram  is  drawn  up  as 
before. 

As  the  follower  comes  down,  it  caufes  the  drum  to 
turn  backward,  and  unwinds  the  rope  from  it,  whilii 
the  horfc6,  great  wheel,  trundle,  and  fly,  go  on  with 
an  uninterrupted  motion  5  and  as  the  drum  is  turning 
backward,  the  counterpoife  W  is  drawn  up,  and  its 
rope  T  wound  upon  the  fpiral  fufy  D. 

There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  under  fide  of  the  drum, 
and  the  bolt  Y  always  takes  the  firft  one  that  it  finds 
when  the  drum  flops  by  the  falling  of  the  follower  up¬ 
on  the  ram  ;  until  which  ftoppage  the  bolt  has  not  time 
to  flip  into  any  of  the  holes. 

This  engine  was  placed  upon  a  barge  on  the  water, 
and  fo  was  eafily  conveyed  to  any  place  deflred.  The 
ram  was  a  ton  weight;  and  the  guides  bb9  by  which  it 
was  let  fall,  were  30  feet  high. 

A  new  machine  for  driving  piles  has  been  invented 
lately  by  Mr  S.  Bunce  of  Kirby  flreet,  Hatten  ftreet, 
London.  It  will  drive  a  greater  number  of  piles  in  a 
given  time  than  any  ether  5  and  can  be  conftni&ed 
more  Amply  to  work  by  horfes  than  Mr  Vauloue’s 
engine  above  deferibed. 

Plate  Fig.  1  and  2  reprefent  a  fide  and  front  fe£l ion  of  the 
GCCXCIU  machine.  The  chief  parts  are  A,  fig.  1,  which  are  two 
cndlefs  ropes,  or  chains  conne&ed  by  crofs  pieces  of  iron 
B  (fee  fig.  2)  correfponding  with  two  crofs  grooves  cut 
diametrically  oppofite  in  the  wheel C  (tig.  1.),  into  which 
they  are  received  ;  and  by  which  means  the  rope  or 
chain  A  is  carried  round.  FHK  is  a  fide-view  ef  a 
itrong  wooden  frame  moveable  on  the  axis  H.  D  is  a 
wheel,  over  which  the  chain  pafles  and  turns  within  at 
the  top  of  the  frame.  It  moves  occafionally  from  F 
to  G  upon  the  centre  H,  and  is  kept  in  the  pofition 
F  by  the  weight  I  fixed  to  the  end  K.  Fig.  3.  L  is  the 
iron  ram,  which  is  connected  with  the  crofs  pieces  by 
the  hook  M.  N  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  fufpend- 
ed  at  the  hook  at  O,  which  by  Aiding  freely  upon  the 
bar  that  conne&s  the  hook  to  the  ram,  always  brings 
the  hook  upright  upon  the  chain  when  at  the  bottom 
of  the  machine,  in  the  pofition  of  GP.  See  fig.  1. 

When  the  man  at  S  turns  the  ufual  crane-work,  the 
ram  being  conne&ed  to  the  chain,  and  paffing  between 
the  guides,  is  drawn  up  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion  ; 
and  when  it  is  near  the  top  of  the  machine,  the  pro¬ 
jecting  bar  Qof  the  hook  ftrikes  again  ft  a  crofs  piece  of 
wood  at  R  (fig.  1.);  and  confequently  difeharges  the 
ram,  whilft  the  weight  1  of  the  moveable  frame  inftantly 
draws  the  upper  wheel  into  the  pofition  fhown  at  F, 
>and  keeps  the  chain  free  of  the  ram  in  itsdefeent.  The 
hook,  while  defeending,  is  prevented  from  catching 


For  that  piece 
being  fpecifieaily  lighter  than  the  iron  weight  be¬ 
low,  and  moving  with  a  lefs  degree  of  velocity  can¬ 
not  come  in  conta&  with  the  iron  till  it  is  at  the  bot-  s 
tom  and  the  ram  flops.  It  then  falls  and  again  connects 
the  book  with  the  chain,  which  draws  up  the  ram,  as 
before. 

Mr  Bunce  has  made  a  model  of  this  machine,  which 
performs  perfe&Iy  well ;  and  he  obferves,  that,  as  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  C  is  uninterrupted,  there  appears 
to  be  the  leaft  poffible  time  loft  in  the  operation. 

P iLB-lVorms ,  are  a  kind  of  worms  found  in  the  piles 
of  the  fea-dikes  in  Holland.  They  are  of  very  various 
fixes  ;  for  feme  of  the  young  one3  are  not  above  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  while  others  have  been  found  thirteen 
or  fourteen  inches  long.  The  heads  of  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  are  covered  with  two  hard  (hells  or  hemicrania ; 
which  together  form  a  figure  refembling  an  augre  j 
and  with  which  they  bore  the  wood.  The  beft  reme¬ 
dy  again  ft  them  is,  to  perforate  the  pile  with  many 
fmall  holes  about  an  inch  afunder  5  then  it  mull  be 
done  over  with  a  varnifh  in  the  hotteft  fun;  and,  while 
the  varnifli  is  hot,  brick-duft  muft  be  ftrewed  over  it ; 
and  this  being  feveral  time*  repeated,  the  pile  will  be 
covered  with  a  ftrong  cruft  abfolutcly  impenetrable  to 
all  in  feci  3. 

PILES,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  haemorrhoids. 
See  Medicine,  n°  240,  &c. 

PILEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  ordinary 
cap  or  hat  worn  at  public  (hows  and  facrifices,  and  by* 
the  freedmen.  It  was  one  of  the  common  rewards 
affigned  to  fuch  gladiators  as  were  (laves,  in  token  of 
their  obtaining  freedom. 

PILEWORT  ( Ranunculus  jicaria ,  Lin.),  the  root. 
This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  found  in  moift  meadows  and 
by  hedge  fides.  The  roots  confift  of  (lender  fibres  with 
foroe  little  tubercles  among  them,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
refemble  the  haemorrhoids.  From  thence  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  this  root  muft  needs  be  of  wonderful 
efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that  diftemper :  to  the  tafte,  it 
is  little  other  than  mucilaginous  :;  and  although  dill  re¬ 
tained  in  feveral  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  it  is 
hardly  in  ufe  in  this  country. 

PILGRIM,  one  who  travels  through  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  vifit  holy  places,  and  to  pay  his  devotion  to  the 
relicks  of  dead  faints.  See  Pilgrimage. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Flemifli  pelgrim ,  or 
Italian  pelegrino ,  which  fignifics  the  fame ;  and  thofe 
originally  from  the  Latin  peregrtnusy  a‘  “  ftranger  or 
traveller.” 

PILGRIMAGE,  a  kind  of  religious  difeipline, 
which  confide  in  taking  a  journey  to  feme  holy  place 
in-order  to  adore  the  relicks  of  fome  deceafed  faint.  Pil¬ 
grimages  began  to  be  made  about  the  middle  ages  of 
the  church  ;  but  they  were  moft  in  vogue  after  the 
end  of  the  1  ith  century,  when  every  one  was  for  vifit- 
ing  places  of  devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes 
themfelves  ;  and  even  bifhops  made  no  difficulty  of  be¬ 
ing  sbfent  from  their  churches  on  the  fame  account. 
The  places  moft  vifited  were  Jerufakm,  Rome,  Com- 
poftella  (a),  and  Tours;  but  the  greateft  numbers  now 
refort  to  i^oretto,  in  order  to  vifit  the  chamber  of  the 
5  B  2  blefled 
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Pilgri¬ 

mage. 


(a)  It  deferves  to  be  remarked  here,  that  in  the  year  1428,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  \  I.  abundance  of  li¬ 
cence® 
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bleffed  virgin,  in  which  file  was  bofn,  and  brought  up 
her  fon  Jefus  till  he  was  1 2  years  of  age.  For  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  fee  Mahome¬ 
tanism,  p.  465. 

In  every  country  where  popery  was  eftabliftiad,  pil¬ 
grimages  were  common  ;  and  in  thofe  countries  which 
are  frill  popifh,  they  continue.  In  England,  the  lhrine 
of  St  Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  chief  refort  of  the 
pious;  and  in  Scotland,  St  Andrew’s;  where,  as  tradi¬ 
tion  informs  us,  was  depofited  a  leg  of  the  holy  apoffle. 

In  Ireland  they  ilill  continue;  for,  from  the  beginning 
of  May  till  the  middle  of  Auguit  every  year,  crowds 
ot  popifh  penitents  from  all  parts  of  that  country  re¬ 
fort  to  an  lfiand  near  the  centre  of  Lough-Jin ,  or  White 
Lake ,  in  the  county  of  Donnegal,  to  the  amount  of 
3000  or  4000.  Thtfe  are  moltJy  of  the  poorer  fort, 
and  many  of  them  are  proxies  for  thofe  who  are  richer; 
fome  of  which,  however,  together  with  fome  of  the 
priefts  and  bifhops  on  occafion,  make  their  appearance 
there.  When  the  pilgrim  comes  within  fight  of  the 
holy  lake,  he  mult  uncover  his  hands  and  feet,  and  thus 
walk  to  the  water- fide,  and  is  taken  to  the  ifland  for 
fixpence.  Here  there  are  two  chapels  and  15  other 
houfes ;  to  which  are  added  confefiio.ials,  fo  contrived, 
that  the  priefl  cannot  fee  the  perfon  confefiing.  The 
penance  varies  according  to  the  circumllances  of  the 
penitent;  during  the  continuance  of  which  (which  is 
fometimes  three,  fix,  or  nine  days)  he  fubfilts  on  oat¬ 
meal  fometimes  made  into  bread.  He  traverfes  fharp 
Hones  on  h’s  fare  knees  or  feet,  and  goes  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  torms,  paying  fixpence  at  every  different 
confcflion.  When  all  is  over,  the  prieft  bores  a  gimblct- 
hole  through  the  pilgrim’s  itaff  near  the  top,  in  which 
he  fallens  a  crofs  peg;  gives  him  a3  many  holy  pebbles 
out  of  the  lake  as  he  cares  to  carry  away,  for  amulets 
to  be  prefented  to  his  friends,  and  fo  difmiffea  him,  an 
objeft  of  veneration  to  all  other  papifts  not  thus  initi¬ 
ated  ;  who  no  fooner  fee  the  pilgrim’s  crof3  in  his  hands, 
than  they  kneel  down  to  get  his  blefiing. 

There  are,  however,  other  parts  of  Ireland  facred  to 
extraordinary  worship  and  pilgrimage  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  holy  wells,  and  miraculous  cures,  &c.  produced 
by  them,  is  very  great.  That  fuch  things  fhould  exilt 
in  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  aProteflant  country, is  in¬ 
deed  flrange  ;  but  our  wonder  ceafes,  when  we  reflect 
that  it  is  among  the  lowed,  and  perhaps  the  worft  of  the 
people.  They  who  carry  external  religion  to  an  ex¬ 
treme,  and  place  that  confidence  in  ceremony  which  be¬ 
longs  only  to  the  fpirit  of  it,  are  feldom  diftinguifhed  ei¬ 
ther  for  their  wifdom  or  their  virtue.  We  do  not  deny, 
however,  that  they  who  carry  matters  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  may  be  equally  deflitute  of  real  knowledge  and 
genuine  morality. 

Dr  Johnfon,  in  his  Raffdas ,  gives  us  fome  obferva- 
tion3  on  pilgrimage,  which  are  fo  much  to  the  purpofe, 
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that  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  lay  them  be- 
fore  our  readers.  “  Pilgrimage  (faid  Imlac,  into  whofe 
mouth  the  obfervations  are  put),  like  many  other  afts 
of  piety,  may  be  reafonable  or  fuperftitious  according  -  n*  » 
to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  performed.  Long 
journeys  in  fearch  of  truth  are  not  commanded.  Truth, 
fuch  as  is  neceffary  to  the  regulation  of  life,  13  always 
found  where  it  is  honeftly  fought :  change  of  place  is 
no  natural  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  piety,  for  it  inevi¬ 
tably  produces  difiipation  of  mind.  Yet  fince  men  go 
every  day  to  view  the  fields  where  great  a&ions  have 
been  performed,  and  return  with  ffronger  impreflions 
of  the  event,  curiofity  of  the  fame  kind  may  naturally 
difpofe  us  to  view  that  country  whence  our  religion 
had  its  beginning :  and  1  believe  no  man  furveys  thofe 
awful  feenes  without  fome  confirmation  of  holy  refolu- 
tions.  That  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  more  eafily 
propitiated  in  one  place  than  in  another,  is  the  dream 
of  idle  fuperflition  ;  but  that  fome  places  may  operate 
upon  our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner,  is  an 
opinion  which  hourly  experience  will  juflify.  He  who 
fnppofes  that  his  vices  may  be  more  fuccefsfully  com¬ 
bated  in  Paleftine,  will,  perhaps,  find  himfelf  ntifiaken; 
yet  he  may  go  thither  without  folly  :  he  who  thinks 
they  will  be  more  freely  pardoned,  dishonour#  at  once 
his  reafon  and  religion.” 

PILKINGTON  (Lsetitia),  a  famous  poeticn!  ge¬ 
nius,  the  daughter  of  Dr  Van  Lewin,  a  phyfician  of 
Dublin,  where  fhe  was  born  in  1712.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  very  young  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Pilkington,  a  poet 
alfo  of  no  inconfiderable  merit ;  and  thefe  two  wits,  as 
is  often  the  cafe,  lived  very  unhappily  together.  They 
were  at  length  totally  feparated,  on  the  hufband  acci¬ 
dentally  difeovering  a  gentleman  in  her  bedchamber  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  a  circumftance  which  {he 
accounted  for  in  a  very  unfatisfadlory  manner.  The 
ftory  is  told  at  large  in  her  Memoirs  ;  where  Hie  fays, 

“  Lovers  of  learning,  I  am  fare,  will  pardon  me,  as  I 
folemnly  declare  it  was  the  attractive  charms  of  a  new- 
book,  which  the  gentleman  would  not  lend  me,  but 
confented  to  flay  till  l  read  it  through,  that  was  the 
foie  motive  of  my  detaining  him.”  As  there  are 
not  wanting  fome  who  form  objections  to  marrying 

learned  wives  rhe  rhanr*e  of 


learned  wives,  the  chance  of  fuch  literary  alfigna- 
tions  may  perhaps  be  added  to  the  liil  of  them.  Af¬ 
ter  this  unlucky  adventure,  Mis  Pilkington  came  to 
London  ;  and  having  recourfe  to  her  pen  for  fubfift- 
ence,  through  the  means  of  Colley  Cibber,  fhe  lived 
fome  time  on  the  contributions  of  the  great.  She  was 
however  thrown  into  the  Marfhalfea  for  debt;  and  be¬ 
ing  fet  at  liberty,  opened  a  pamphlet  fhop.  She  raifed 
at  length  a  handfome  fnbfcription  for  her  Memoirs  5 
which  are  written  with  great  fprightlinefs  and  wit, 
containing  ftveral  entertaining  anecdotes  of  dean  Swift 
with  whom  file  was  intimate,  as  well  as  many  pretty5 

little 


^rfon,Tr?V,Srnnted  frr°e  ‘r®  Cr°W-n ~  EnSlahd  to  captains  of  Englifli  {hip.,  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout 
fake  an  o°th  nitT'Yv  St  JaT*  °*  C°mP°!tella  {n  SPaln  S  provided,  however,  that  thofe  pilgrims  (hould  firft 
with  th  °  an>'  thing  prejudicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  its  fecrets,  nor  to  carry  out 

there  went  oJt  ^°r  0r  J?  V<;r  ^an  would  be  fufficient  for  their  reafonable  expences.  In  this  year 

n  S  w  EnSIa,nd-  on  the  f«d  pilgrimage,  the  following  number  of  petfons.  From  Lou- 

foou  li  iB;S  hS^s.Dm"“,h  *■>  iw>  «=.  ,* 
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little  pieces  of  her  poetry.  Thu  ingenious  but  unhappy 
woman  is  faid  at  laft  to  have  killed  herfelf  with  drink¬ 
ing  at  Dublin,  in  1750. 

PILL,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine  refembling 
a  little  ball,  to  le  fwallowed  whole  ;  invented  for  fuch 
as  cannot  take  bitter  and  ill-tafted  medicinal  draughts; 
as  alTo  to  keep  in  readinefs  for  occv.fional  ufe  without 
decaying.  See  Pharmacy -Index. 

PILLAR,  in  zrchitedfure.  See  Architecture. 

Pillar,  in  the  manege,  is  the  centre  of  the  ring,  or 
manege-ground,  round  which  a  horfe  turns,  whether 
there  be  a  p  liar  in  it  or  not.  Befides  this,  there  are 
pillars  on  the  circumference  or  Tides  of  the  manege- 
ground,  placed  at  certain  diftances,  by  two  and  two, 
from  whence  they  are  called  the  two  pillars ,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  that  of  the  centre.  The  ufe  of 
the  pillar  in  the  centre  is  for  legulating  the  extent 
o f  ground,  that  the  manege  upon  the  volts  may  be 
performed  with  method  and  jultnefs,  and  that  they 
may  work  in  a  fquare,  by  rule  and  meafurc,  upon  the 
four  lines  of  the  volts ;  and  alfo  to  break  unruly  high- 
mettled  horfes,  without  endangering  the  rider.  The 
two  pillars  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  twtt  or  three 
paces  one  from  the  ether;  and  the  horfe  is  put  between 
thofe,  to  teach  him  to  rife  lefore  and  yeik  out  behind, 
and  put  himfelf  upon  raifed  airs,  &c.  either  by  the  aids 
or  chaftifements. 

Pompey’s  Pillar .  See  Alexandria,  p.  393. 

PILLARS,  in  antiquarian  topography,  are  large 
fingle  Hones  fet  up  perpendicularly.  Thole  of  them 
which  are  found  in  this  country  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Druids  ;  but  as  they  are  the  molt  fimple  of  all 
monuments,  they  ate  unqueftionably  more  ancient  than 
druiciifm  itfelf.  They  were  placed  as  memorials  re¬ 
cording  different  events  ;  fuch  as  remarkable  inflances 
of  God’s  mercies,  contrails,  lingular  victories,  bound¬ 
aries,  and  fometimes  fepulchres.  Various  inftances  of 
thefe  monuments  erected  by  the  patriarchs  occur  in 
the  Old  Teftament:  fuch  was  that  raifed  by  Jacob  at 
Lug,  afterwards  by  him  named  Bethel ;  fuch  alfo  was 
the  pillar  placed  by  him  over  the  grave  of  Rachel. 
They  were  likewife  marks  of  execrations  and  magical 
tahfmans. 

Thtf.  {tones,  from  having  long  been  confidered  as 
objects  of  veneration,  at  length  were  by  the  ignorant 
and  fuperilitious  idolatrot.fly  worfhipped  ;  wheiefore, 
after  the  introdudtion  of  Chriftianity,  fome  had  erodes 
cut  on  them,  which  was  confidered  as  fnatching  them 
from  the  fervice  of  the  devil.  Vulgar  fuperftition  of 
a  larer  date  has  led  the  common  people  to  confider 
them  as  perfons  transformed  into  done  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  fome  crime,  generally  that  of  fahbath-breaking; 
but  this  tale  is  not  confined  to  fingle  ffones,  but  is  told 
?lfo  qf  whole  circles :  witnefs  the  monuments  called 
the  hurlers  in  Cornwall,  and  Rollorich  jlones  in  Warvvi  k- 
fu.re.  The  firft  are  by  the  vulgar  fuppofed  to  have 
been  once  men,  and  thus  transformed  as  a  punifhment 
far  playing  on  the  Lord’sday  at  a  game  called  hurling; 
the  latter,  a  pagan  king  and  his  army. 

At  Wilton,  where  the  earl  of  Pembroke  has  a  very 
magnificent  houfe,  there  is  a  pillar  of  one  piece  of 
white  Egyptian  granite,  which  was  brought  from  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix  at  Rome,  near  14  feet  high 
and  22  inches  diameter,  with  an  infeription  to  Aftarte 
or  Venus. 
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PILLORY  ( colltfitigium ,  collum  flringens 

pilloria ,  from  the  French  pilleur,  i.  e.  depeculator ,  or 
pelori ;  derived  from  the  Greek  janua,  a  “  door/' 
becaufe  one  dancing  on  the  pillory  puts  his  head  as 
it  were  through  a  door,  and  video),  is  an  engine 
made  of  wood  to  punith  offenders,  by  expofing  them  to 
public  view,  and  rendering  them  infamous.  There  is  a 
Jlatute  of  the  pillory ,  51  Hen.  111.  And  by  datute  it  is 
appointed  for  baker?,  foreftalltrs,  and  thofe  who  ufe 
Life  weights,  perjury,  forgery,  &c.  3  Injl.  219.  Lords 
of  leets  are  to  have  a  pillory  and  tumbrel,  or  it  will  be 
the  caufe  of  forfeiture  of  the  leet ;  and  a  village  may  be 
bound  by  prefeription  to  provide  a  pillory,  &c.  2  Hawk . 

r.c.  73. 

PILOT,  the  officer  who  fuperintends  the  naviga¬ 
tion,  either  upon  the  fea  coaft  or  on  the  main  ocean. 
It  is,  however,  more  particularly  applied  by  our  mari¬ 
ners  to  the  perfon  charged  with  the  direction  of  a  fhip’a 
courfe  on  or  near  the  fea-coaft,  and  into  the  roads,  bays, 
rivers,  havens,  &c.  within  his  refpedtive  didridt. 

Pilots  of  fhips,  taking  upon  them  to  conduct  any 
fhip  from  Dover,  See.  to  any  place  up  the  river  Thames, 
are  to  be  firft  examined  and  approved  by  the  mafter 
asd  wardens  of  the  fociety  of  Trinity  Houfe,  &c.  or 
fhall  forfeit  10  1  for  the  firft  offence,  20  1.  for  the  fe- 
cond,  and  40  1.  for  every  other  offence ;  one  moiety  to 
the  informer,  the  other  to  the  mafter  and  wardens;  but 
any  mafter  or  mate  of  a  fhip  may  pilot  his  own  veffel 
up  the  river  :  and  if  any  fhip  Le  loft  through  the  ne¬ 
gligence  of  any  pilot,  he  fhall  be  for  ever  after  difabled- 
to  a&  as  a  pilot.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  Alfo  the  lord-war- 
den  of  the  cinque  ports  may  make  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  pilots,  and  order  a  fufficicnt  number  to  ply  at 
La  to  conduft  fhips  up  to  the  Thames:  7  Geo.  I.  c.  2  1. 
No  perfon  fhall  ad  as  a  pilot  on  the  Thames,  &c.  (ex¬ 
cept  in  collier  fhips)  without  a  licence  from  the  mafter 
and  wardens  of  Trinity  Houfe  at  Deptford,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  2c  1.  And  pilots  are  to  be  fubjed  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  corporation  ;  and  pay  ancient  dues, 
not  exceeding  1  s.  in  the  pound,  out  of  wages,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  poor  thereof.  Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 

By  the  former  laws  of  France,  no  perfon  could  be^ 
received  as  pilot  till  he  had  made  feveral  voyages  and 
paTTed  a  ftri£t  examination  ;  and  after  that,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  in  long  voyages,  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  a  copy 
of  his  journal  in  the  admiralty;  and  if  a  pilot  oeca 
fioned  the  lofs  of  a  fhip,  he  had  to  pay  100  livres  fine, 
and  to  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  exercife  of  pilotage;, 
and  if  he  did  it  defignedly,  be  punifhed  with  death. 
Lex  Merc  at.  70.  71. 

The  laws  of  Oleron  ordain.  That  if  any  pilot  defign¬ 
edly  mifguide  a  fhip,  that  it  may  be  caft  away*  he  fhall 
be  put  to  a  rigorous  death,  and  hung  in  chains  ;  and 
if  the  lord  of  a  place,  where  a  fhip  be  thus  loft,  abet> 
fuch  villains  in  order  to  have  a  fhare  of  the  wreck,  he 
fhall  be  apprehended,  and  dl  his  goods  forfeited  for. 
the  fatisfadion  of  the  perfons  fuffering  ;  and  his  per¬ 
fon  fhall  be  faftened  to  a  ft.ike  in  the  midft  of  his  own 
man  lion,  which,  being  fired  on  the  four  corner?,  fh  dL 
be  burned  to  the  ground,  and  he  with  it.  Leg.  Oh 
c.  25.  And  if  the  fault  of  a  pilot  be  fo  notorious,  thac 
the  fhip 's  crew  fee  an  apparent  wreck,  they  may  lead 
him  to  the  hatches,  and  flrike  off  his  head  ;  but  the 
common  law  denies  this  lufty  executioa;  an  ignormk 
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pilot  13  fentencei  to  pafs  thrice  under  the  (hip’s  keel 
by  the  laws  of  Denmark.  Lex  Mercat.  70. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  pilots  in  the  royal 
navy  are  as  follow:  “  The  commanders  of  the  king’s 
(hips,  in  order  to  give  ail  reafonable  encouragement  to 
fo  ufeful  a  body  of  men  as  pilots,  and  to  remove  all 
their  objections  to  his  Majefty’s  fervice,  are  flridly 
charged  to  treat  them  with  good  ufuge,  and  an  equal 
refped  with  warrant-officers. 

4  4  The  purfer  of  the  fhip  is  always  to  have  a  fet  of 
bedding  provided  on  board  for  the  pilots;  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  is  to  order  the  boatfwain  to  fupply  them  with  ham¬ 
mocks,  and  a  convenient  place  to  lie  in,  near  their  du¬ 
ty,  and  apart  from  the  common  men  ;  which  bedding 
and  hammocks  are  to  be  returned  when  the  pilots  leave 
the  fhip. 

“  A  pilot,  when  conducing  one  of  his  Majefty’a 
ffi'ps  in  pilot  water,  (hall  have  the  foie  charge  and  com- 
m  ind  of  the  fhip,  and  may  give  orders  for  fleering,  fet- 
ting,  trimming,  or  fuiling  the  fails;  tacking  the  fhip; 
or  whatever  concerns  the  navigation  :  and  the  captain 
is  to  cake  care  that  all  the  officers  and  crew  obey  his 
orders.  But  the  captain  is  diligently  to  obferve  the 
condudt  of  the  pilot ;  and  if  he  judges  him  to  behave  fo 
ill  as  to  bring  the  fhip  into  danger,  lie  may  remove  him 
from  the  command  and  charge  of  the  fhip,  and  take 
fuch  methods  for  her  prefervation  as  fhall  be  judged 
neceffary  ;  remarking  upon  the  log  book,  the  exa£t 
hour  and  time  when  the  pilot  was  removed  from  his 
office,  and  the  reafona  affigned  for  it. 

“  Captains  of  the  king’s  ffiips,  employing  pilots  in 
foreign  parts  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  fhall,  after 
performance  of  the  fervicc,  give  a  certificate  thereof  to 
the  pilot,  which  being  produced  to  the  proper  naval 
officer,  he  fhall  caufe  the  fame  to  be  immediately  paid; 
but  if  there  be  no  naval-officer  there,  the  captain  of 
his  majefly’s  ffiip  fhall  pay  him,  and  fend  the  proper 
vouchers,  with  his  bill,  to  the  uavy-board,  in  order  to 
be  paid  as  bills  of  exchange. 

44  Captains  of  his  Majefty’s  fhfps,  employing  foreign 
pilots  to  carry  the  fhips  they  command  into  or  out  of 
foreign  ports,  fhall  pay  them  the  rates  due  by  the  efta- 
blifhment  or  cuftom  of  the  country,  before  they  dif- 
charge  them;  wliofe  receipts  being  duly  vouched,  and 
fent,  with  a  certificate  of  the  fervice  performed,  to  the 
navy-board,  they  fhall  caufe  them  to  be  paid  with  the 
fame  exadnefs  as  they  do  bills  of  exchange.”  Regu¬ 
lations  and  Injlrufi'tons  of  the  Sea  fervice,  &c. 

.  PiLor-Fi/b)  or  Gajlerojleus  Du8ory  in  ichthyology, 
*8  a  fPecic8  of  the  gafterefteus,  and  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  chiefly  to¬ 
wards  the  equator.  Cateffiy,  who  gives  a  figure  of  it 
in  it3  natural  fize,  together- with  a  fhort  defeription, 
calls  it  perca  marina  fefieria,  or  rudder-fifh.  One  of 
them,  which  G  ronovius  deferibes,  was  about  four  inch¬ 
es  in  length,  and  its  greatefl  breadth  little  more  than 
an  inch :  the  head  is  about  a  third  of  the  body,  and 
covered,  excepting  the  fpace  between  the  fnout  and  the, 
eye,  with  feales  fcarcely  perceptible,  and  covering  one* 
another  like  tiles  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  a  filver  grey  5 
the  jaws  are  of  equal  fize,  and  furnifhed  a3  well  as  the 
palate  with  fmall  teeth  difpofed  in  groups;  there  is 
alfo  a  longitudinal  row  of  teeth  on  the  tongue.  The 
trunk  of  the  pilot-fiffi  is  oblong,  a  little  rounded,  but 
U  appears  quadrangular  towards  the  tail,  becaufe  at 


this  place  the  fines  are  thicker,  and  form  a  kind  of 
membranaceous  pr-ejedion.  The  back  fin  is  long,  and 
furnifhed  with  feveturiftHi;  on  the  fore-part  of  this  fin 
are  three  moveable  prickles  very  ffiort;  the  fins  on  the 
breaft  have  each  of  them  20  radii,  forked  at  their  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  the  abdominal  fins  have  fix;  that  of  the  anus 
has  17  branches,  of  which  the  firft  is  longeft  ;  this  fin 
is  preceded  by  a  fmall  moveable  prickle  ;  that  of  the 
tail  is  thick,  large,  and  forked.  The  pilot-fiffi  is  of  a 
browniffi  colour,  changing  into  gold;  a  tranfverfal 
black  belt  crofTea  the  head  ;  a  fecond  pafles  over  the 
body  at  the  place  of  the  bread;  a  third  near  the  move¬ 
able  prickles  of  the  back  ;  three  others  near  the  re- 
gioo  of  the  anus ;  and  a  feventh  at  the  tail. 

Seafaring  people  obferve,  that  this  fiffi  frequently 
accompanies  their  veffels ;  and  as  they  fee  it  generally 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  ffiip,  they  imagined  that 
it  was  guiding  and  tracing  out  the  courfe  of  the  vef- 
fd,  and  hence  it  received  the  name  of pilotfjh. 

Office  tells  ua,  that  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  mack¬ 
erels  which  have  a  tranfverfal  line  acrofs  the  body. 
“  Sailors  (continues  he)  give  them  the  name  of  pilots, 
becaufe  they  clofely  follow  the  dog-fifli,  fwimniing  ir> 
great  ffioals  round  it  on  all  tides.  It  is  thought  that 
they  point  out  fonie  prey  to  the  dog.fiffi;  and  indeed 
that  fiffi  is  very  unwieldy.  'Phey  are  not  only  not 
touched,  but  alfo  preferved  by  it  againft  all  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Pfalm  cvi.  ver.  2.  4  Who  can  utter  the  mighty 
a£ts  of  the  .Lord  ?  Who  can  ffiow  forth  all  his  praife?’ 
T.  his  fear ce  and  remarkable  fiffi  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  describing :  it  is  Scomber  cceru/eo-albus  cingulis  tranf- 
vetfs  nigris  fex ,  dorfo  monopterygio .  See  the  Memoirs 
ef  the  Swedi/h  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1755, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  71.  of  the  Swedifh  edition.” 

It  likewife  follows  the  ffiark,  apparently  for  the 
purpofe  of  devouring  the  remains  of  its  prey.  It  is 
pretended  that  it  ads  as  its  pilot.  The  manner  in 
which  it  attends  the  ffiark,  according  to  M.  Dauben- 
ton,  may  have  given  rife  to  this  name.  It  is  faid  to 
fwim  at  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  fnout 
of  this  voracious  animal,  to  follow  and  imitate  all  it# 
movements,  and  to  feize  with  addrefs  every  part  of  its 
prey  which  the  ffiark  allows  to  efcape,  and  which  is 
light  enough  to  buoy  up  towards  the  furface  of  the 
water.  When  the  ffiark,  which  has  its  mouth  below, 
turns  to  feize  any  fiffi,  the  pilot*fiffi  (tarts  away ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  ffiark  recovers  his  ordinary  fituatioii,  it 
returns  to  its  former  place.  Barbut  informs  us,  that 
thefe  fiffies  propagate  their  fpeciea  like  the  ffiark.  He 
adds,  that  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea  thofe  fiffies  follow 
ffiips  for  the  fake  of  the  offals  and  human  excrements ; 
and  hence  the  Dutch  give  them  the  name  of  dungfjh . 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  fo  fraall  they  can  keep 
pace  with  ffiips  ia  their  fwifteft  courfe. 

PIL  TEN,  a  divilion  of  Courland,  which  lies  ia 
Courland  properly  fo  called,  derives  its  name  from  the 
ancient  caflle  or  palace  of  Pilten,  built  by  Valdc- 
mar  II.  king  of  Denmark  about  the  year  1220,  when  he 
founded  a  biffiop’s  fee  in  this  country  for  the  more  ef- 
fe dlual  converfion  of  its  Pagan  inhabitants.  This  di- 
ftrifl  afterwards  fucccffively  belonged  to  the  Germans, 
then  again  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Cour¬ 
land,  and  to  Poland  ;  and  by  virtue  pf  the  inftrument 
of  regency  drawn  up  for  this  diflrid  in  the  year  1717, 
the  government  is  lodged  m  feven  Poliffi  ienators  or 
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coun  Tellers,  from  whom  an  appeal  lies  ...  lllt  Alugt 
The  biihop  of  Samogitia  alfo  ftyles  himfelf  bifhop  of 
Pilten.  r 

The  mod  remarkable  part  of  this  diftrift  Is  the  pro- 
montory  of  Domefnefs,  which  proje&s  northward  into 
the  gulf  of  Livonia.  From  this  cape  a  fand-hank  runs 
four  German  miles  farther  jnto  the  fea,  half  of  which 
lies  under  water,  and  cannot  he  difeerned.  To  the 
eaft  of  this  promontory  is  an  unfathomable  ahyfs,  which 
is  never  obferved  to  be  agitated.  For  the  fafety  of  vef- 
fels  bound  to  Livonin,  two  fquare  beacons  have  been 
erected  on  the  coaft,  near  Domefnefs  church,  oppofite 
to  the  fand  bank,  and  facing  each  other.  One  of  thefs 
is  twelve  fathoim  high,  and  the  other  eight ;  and  a 
large  lire  is  kept  burning  on  them  from  the  firft  of  Au- 
guft  to  the  fir'd  of  January.  When  the  mariners  fee 
thefe  fires  appear  as  one  in  a  dire&  line,  they  may 
conclude  that  they  are  clear  of  the  extremity  of  the 
fand  bank,  and  confequently  out  of  danger;  but  if  they 


fee  both  beacons,  they  are  in  danger  of  running  upon 
it.  The  diftrift  of  Pilten  contains  feven  parifhes,  but 
no  towns  worthy  of  notice.  The  inhabitants  are  chief¬ 
ly  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion. 

.  PILUM,  a  mifiive  weapon  ufed  by  the  Roman  fol¬ 
ders,  and  in  a  charge  darted  upon  the  enemy.  Its 
point,  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  was  fo  long  and  fmall, 
that  after  the  firft  difeharge  it  was  generally  fo  bent  as 
to  be  rendered  ufelefs.  The  legionary  foldiers  made 
Ufe  of  the  pilum,  and  each  man  carried  two.  The  pilum 
underwent  many  alteiations  and  improvements,  info- 
much  that  it  is  impoflibk  with  any  precifion  to  deferibe 
it.  Julius  Scaliger  laboured  much  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  it,  and  would  have  efteemed  fuccefs  on  this 
head  amongft  the  greateft  bleflings  of  his  life.  This 
weapon  appears,  however,  to  have  been  fometimes 
round,  but  moft  commonly  fquare,  to  have  been  two 
cubits  long  in  the  ftaff,  and  to  have  had  an  iron  point 
of  the  fame  length  hooked  and  jagged  at  the  end.  Ma¬ 
rius  made  a  material  improvement  in  it;  for  during  the 
Cimbrian  war,  he  fo  contrived  it,  that  when  it  ftuck 
in  the  enemies  ftiield  it  fhould  bend  down  in  an  angle 
in  the  part  where  the  wood  was  connected  with  the 
iron,  and  thus  become  uLlefs  to  the  perfon  who  re¬ 
ceived  it. 

PIMENTO,  or,  as  Mr  Edward  writes,  Piemento, 
in  botany,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  o t  AUfpice,  a  fpecies  of 
the  myrtus.  See  Myrtus. 

“  The  pimento  trees  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  in 
great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  more 
particularly  on  hilly  filiations  near  the  fea,  on  the 
northern  fi  ’e  of  that  Ifland  ;  where  they  form  the 
moft  delicious  groves  that  can  poffibly  be  imagined  ; 
filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  giving  reality,  tho* 
in  a  very  diftant  part  of  the  globe,  to  our  great  poet’s 
clef  ription  of  thofe  balmy  gales  which  convey  to  the 
delighted  voyager 

4  Sahean  odours  from  the  fpicy  fhore 
4  Of  Araby  the  bieft. 

4  Chear’d  with  the  grateful  fmell,  old  ocean  fmile9.> 

<l  This  tree  is  purely  a  child  of  nature,  and  feems  to 
mock  all  the  labours  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
tend  or  improve  its  growth  :  not  one  attempt  in  fifty 
to  propagate  the  young  plants,  or  to  raife  them  from 
the  feeds,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  not  found 
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to  the  kinj.  growing  fpontaneoufly,  having  fuccceded.  The  ufuaT  Pimento, 
method  of  forming  a  new  pimento  plantation  (in  Ta-  Pimpinek 

maica  ir  is  called  a  ’walk)  is  nothing  more  than  to  L- . _ h'  , 

propnate  a  piece  of  woodland,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  plantation  already  exifting,  or  in  a  country  where 
the  fcattered  trees  are  found  in  a  native  Ante  the 
woods  of  which  being  fallen,  the  trees  are  fuffered  to 
remain  on  the  ground  till  they  become  rotten  and 
perim.  In  the  courfe  of  twelve  months  after  the  firft 
leafon,  abundance  of  young  pimento  plants  will  be 
found  growing  vigoroufly  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  be¬ 
ing  without  doubt  produced  from  rip*  berries  fcatter¬ 
ed  there  by  the  birds,  while  the  fallen  trees,  &c.  afford 
them  both  fbelter  and  fbarfe.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  land  a  thorough  deanlincr 
leaving  fuch  or.ly  of  the  pimento  trees  as  have  a  wood 
appearance,  which  will  then  foon  form  fuch  groves  a* 
thofe  I  have  deferibed,  and,  except  perhaps  for  the 
nrlt  four  or  five  years,  require  very  little  attention  af- 


terwards. 

“  Soon  after  the  trees  are  in  blofiom,  the  berries  be- 
come  fit  for  gathering;  the  fruit  not  being  fuffered  to 
ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the  pulp  in  that  Hate,  being  moift 
and  glutinous,  is  difficult  to  cure,  and  when  dry  be- 
comes  black  and  taftelefs.  It  is  impoffible,  however, 
to  prevent  fome  of  the  ripe  berries  from  mixing  with 
the  reft  ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  them  be  great,  the 
price  of  the  commodity  is  confiderably  injured. 

“  It  u  gathered  by  the  hand  ;  one  labourer  on  the 
tree,  employed  in  gathering  the  fmall  branches,  will 
give  employment  to  three  below  (who  are  generally 
women  and  children)  in  picking  the  berries  ;  and  an 
induftnous  picker  will  fill  a  bag  of  yolbe.  in  the  day. 

“  The  returns  from  a  pimento  walk  in  a  favourable 
feafon  are  prodigious.  A  fingle  tree  has  been  known 
to  yield  i  jo  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  one  cwt.  of  the 
dried  fpice  ;  there  being  commonly  a  lofs  in  weight  of 
one  third  in  curing  ;  but  this,  like  many  other  of  the 
minor  produftions,  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  five 
years.” 

PiMPINELLA,  BURNET  saxifrage;  a  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  cl  fs  of 
plants.  There  are  feven  fpecies  ;  the  moft  remarkable 
of  which  are,  i.  The  major,  or  greater  burnet  faxifrage, 
growing  naturally  in  chalky  woods,  and  on  the  Tides  of 
the  banks  near  hedges,  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 
The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  winged;  the  lobes  arc 
ckeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib, 
of  a  dark  green.  The  ftalks  are  more  than  afoot  high, 
dividing  into  four  or  five  branches.  The  lower  part  of 
the  ftalk  is  garni/hed  with  winged  leaves,  fhaped  like 
thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  fmaller  :  thofe  upon  the 
branches  are  fhort  and  trifid  ;  the  branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  fmaller  umbels  or  rays.  The  flowers  have  five 
heart  fhaped  petals,  which  turn  inward,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  two  narrow,  oblong,  channelled  feeds. 

2.  The  anifum,  or  common  anife,  is  an  annual  plant, 
which  grows  naturally  in  Egypt  ;  but  is  cultivated  in 
Malta  and  Spain,  from  whence  the  feeds  arc  annually 
imported  into  Britain.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  plant 
ore  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  deeply  cut  on 
their  edges  ;  the  ftalk  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  fknder  branches,  garnifhed  with 
6  narrow 
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narrow  leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four  narrow  fegments, 
terminated  by  pretty  large  loofe  umbels,  compofed  of 
fmaller  umbels  or  rays,  which  ftand  on  pretty  long 
footftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowifh 
white  ;  the  feeds  are  oblong  and  fweiling.— The  for¬ 
mer  fpecies  requires  no  culture  ;  the  latter  is  too  ten¬ 
der  to  be  cultivated  for  profit  in  this  country.  How¬ 
ever,  the  feed 8  will  come  up  if  fown  in  the  beginning 
of  April  upon  a  warm  border.  When  they  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  which 
is  all  the  culture  they  require. 

Ufes.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
roots  of  pimpinella  have  a  grateful,  warm,  very  pun¬ 
gent  tafle,  which  is  entirely  extra&ed  by  re&ified  fpi- 
rit  :  in  diftillafcion  the  menftruum  arifes,  leaving  all 
that  it  had  taken  up  from  the  root  united  into  a  pun¬ 
gent  aromatic  refin.  This  root  promifes,  from  its 
fenfible  qualities,  to  be  a  medicine  of  confiierable  uti¬ 
lity,  though  little  regarded  in  common  pra&ice  :  the 
only  officinal  composition  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient 
is  the  pulvis  art  compojltus .  Stahl,  Hoffman,  and  other 
German  phyficians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it ;  and  re¬ 
commend  it  as  an  excellent  ftomachic,  refolvent,  deter¬ 
gent,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  alexipharmac.  They 
frequently  gave  it,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  in  fcorbu- 
tic  and  cutaneous  diforders,  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  tumors  and  obftru<flions  of  the  glands,  and  dif- 
eafes  proceeding  from  a  deficiency  of  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general.  Boerhaave  directs  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine  in  afthmatic  and  hydropic  cafes,  where  the 
flrongeft  refolvents  are  indicated  :  the  form  he  prefers 
is  a  watery  infufion  ;  but  the  fpirituous  tin&ure  pof- 
Tefles  the  virtues  of  the  root  in  much  greater  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Anifeeda  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pleafant 
warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  fweetnefs. 
Water  extracts  very  little  of  their  flavour  ;  re&ified 
fpirit  the  whole. 

Thefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of  the  four  greater 
hot  feeds  ;  their  principal  ufe  is  in  cold  flatulent  dif¬ 
orders,  where  tenacious  phlegm  abounds,  and  in  the 
gripes  to  which  young  children  are  fubjedt.  Frederic 
Hoffman  flrongly  recommmends  them  in  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  diarrhoeas,  and  for  {Lengthening  the  tone 
.of  the  vifeera  in  general ;  and  thinks  they  well  deferve 
the  appell  tion  given  them  by  Helmont,  intejlinorum  fo - 
/amen.  The  fmaller  kind  of  anifeeds  brought  from 
Spain  are  preferred. 

PIMPLE,  in  medicine,  a  fmall  puflule*  ariflng  on 
the  face.  By  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  juice  of 
hcufe-leek,  Jedum  minus ,  puffed  through  paper,  and  of 
fpirit  of  wine  verified  by  itfelf,  a  white  coagulum  of  a 
very  volatile  nature  is  formed,  which  Dr  Bughart  com¬ 
mends  for  curing  pimples  of  the  face  ;  and  fays,  that 
the  thin  liquor  feparated  Irom  it  with  fugarcandy  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  thick  vifeid  phlegm  in  the 
bread. 

PIN,  in  commerce,  a  little  neceffary  inftrument 
made  of  brafa-wire,  chiefly  ufed  by  women  in  adjuft- 
ing  their  drefs. 

In  the  year  1543,  by  ftntute  34  and  35  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  cap.  vi.  it  was  enadled,  “  That  no  perfon 
ffiall  put  to  falc  any  pinnes  but  only  fuch  as  {hall  be 
double  headed,  and  have  the  heads  foldered  faft  to  the 
ffiank  of  the  pins,  well  fancied,  the  fhank  vidl-fha- 
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pen,  the  points  well  and  round  filed,  cauted,  and  ffiarp- 
ened.”  From  the  above  extradl  it  fhould  appear  that 
the  art  of  pin  making  was  but  of  late  invention,  pro¬ 
bably  introduced  from  France;  and  that  our  manufac¬ 
tories  fince  that  period  have  wonderfully  improved. 

Though  pins *are  apparently  Ample,  their  manufac¬ 
ture  is,  however,  not  a  little  curious  and  complex.  We 
fhall  therefore  give  our  readers  an  account  of  it  from 
Ellises  Campagna  of  London. 

“  When  the  brafs-wire,  of  which  the  pins  are  form¬ 
ed,  is  firft  received  at  the  manufa&ory,  it  is  generally 
too  thick  for  the  purpofe  of  being  cut  into  pins.  The 
firft  operation  therefore  is  that  of  winding  it  off  from 
one  wheel  to  another  with  great  velocity,  and  caufing 
it  to  pafs  between  the  two,  through  a  circle  in  a  piece 
of  iron  of  fmaller  diameter  :  the  wire  being  thu3  redu¬ 
ced  to  its  proper  dimenfions,  us  ftraitened  by  drawing 
it  between  iron  pins,  fixed  in  a  board  in  a  zig-zag 
manner,  but  fo  as  to  leave  a  ftraight  linevbetween  them: 
afterwards  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  yards, 
and  then  into  fmaller  ones,  every  length  being  fufficient 
to  make  fix  pins  ;  each  end  of  thefe  is  ground  to  a 
point,  which  was  peiformed  when  I  viewed  the  manu¬ 
factory  by  boys  who  fat  each  with  two  fmall  grinding 
ftones  before  him,  turned  by  a  wheel.  Taking  up  a 
handful,  he  applies  the  ends  to  the  coarfeft  of  the  two 
Hones,  being  careful  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  ‘each 
piece  moving  round  between  his  fingers,  fo  that  the 
points  may  not  become  flat :  he  then  gives  them  a 
fmoother  and  (harper  point,  by  applying  them  to  the 
other  flone,  and  by  that  means  a  lad  of  12  or  14  years 
of  age  is  enabled  to  point  about  16,000  pins  in  an 
hour.  When  the  wire  is  thus  pointed,  a  pin  is  taken 
off  from  each  end,  and  this  is  repeated  till  it  is  cut  in¬ 
to  fix  pieces.  The  next  operation  is  that  of  forming 
the  heads,  or,  as  they  term  it,  beadfpinning  ;  which  is 
done  by  means  of  a  {pinning- wheel,  one  piece  of  wire 
being  thus  with  aftonifhing  rapidity  wound  round  an¬ 
other,  and  the  interior  one  being  drawn  out,  leaves  a 
hollow  tube  between  the  circumvolutions  :  it  is  then 
cut  with  fheers  ;  every  two  circumvolutions  or  turns 
of  the  wire  forming  one  head  ;  thefe  are  foftened  by 
throwing  them  into  iion  pans,  and  placing  them  in  a 
furnace  till  they  are  red-hot.  As  foon  as  they  are 
cold,  they  are  diftributed  to  children,  who  fit  with 
anvils  and  hammers  before  them,  which  they  work 
with  their  feet,  by  means  of  a  lathe,  and  taking 
up  one  of  the  lengths,  they  thruft  the  blunt  end 
into  a  quantity  of  the  heads  which  lie  before  them, 
and  catching  one  at  the  extremity,  they  apply  them 
immediately  to  the  anvil  and  hammer,  and  by  a 
motion  or  two  of  the  foot,  the  point  and  the 
head  aie  fixed  together  in  much  lefs  time  than  it 
can  be  deferibed,  and  with  a  dexterity  only  to'  be 
acquired  by  practice  ;  the  fpe&ator  being  in  con¬ 
tinual  apprehenfion  for  the  fafety  of  their  fingers 
ends.  The  pin  is  now  finifhed  as  to  its  form,  but  ftill 
it  is  merely  brafs  ;  it  is  therefore  thrown  into  a  cop¬ 
per,  containing  a  folution  of  tin  and  the  leys  of  wine. 
Here  it  remains  for  fome  time  ;  and  when  taken  out 
a  flumes  a  white  though  dull  appearance  :  in  order 
therefore  to  give  it  a  polifti,  it  is  put  into  a  tub  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity  of  bran,  which  is  fet  in  motion  by 
turning  a  ihaft  that  runs  through  its  centre,  and  thus 
by  means  of  fri&ion  it  becomes  pafe&ly  bright.  The 
5  P® 
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pm  complete,  nothing  remains  but  to  feparate  it 

from  the  bran,  which  is  performed  by  a  rrode  exa&ly 
fimilar  to  the  winnowing  of  corn  ;  the  bran  flying  off 
and  leaving  the  pin  behind  fit  for  immediate  fale.  I 
was  the  more  p’eafed  with  this  manufa&ory,  as  it  ap- 
peared  to  afford  employment  to  a  number  of  children 
<)f  both  fexee,  who  are  thus  not  only  prevented  from 
acquiring  the  ha!. its  of  i  lenefs  and  vice,  but  are  on 
the  contrary  initiated  in  their  early  years  in  thofe  of  a 
beneficial  and  virtuous  induftry.”  See  Needles. 

PINA  CIA,  among  the  Athenians,  were  tablets  of 
brafs  inferibed  with  the  names  of  all  thofe  citizens  in 
each  tribe  who  were  duly  qualified  and  willing  to  be 
judges  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.  Thefe  tablets  were 
eaft  into  a  veflel  provided  for  the  purpofe,  and  the 
fame  number  of  beans,  an  hundred  being  white  and 
all  the  reft  black,  were  thrown  into  another.  Then 
the  names  of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn 
nut  one  by  one,  and  they  whofe  names  were  drawn 
out  together  with  the  white  beans  were  ele&ed  judges 
or  fenators.  hi  Solon's  time  there  were  only  four 
tribes,  each  of  which  chofe  too  fenators;  hut  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tribes  afterwards  increafing,  the  number  of  fe- 
nntors  or  judges  increafed  to  fo  many  hundreds  more. 

PI  NANG,  the  Chinefe  name  of  the  Areca  Catechu , 
Lin.  See  Arfca. 

PINCHBECK.  See  Zinc. 

PINDAR,  the  prince  of  lyric  poets, ‘was  born  at 
Thebes,  about  520  years  B.  C  He  received  his  firft 
mufical  inftru&ions  from  his  father,  who  was  a  flute- 
player  by  proftflion  ;  after  which,  according  to  Sai¬ 
das,  he  was  placed  under  Myrcfs,  a  lady  of  diftinguifh- 
ed  abilities  in  lyric  poetry.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poetefs  Corinna, 
who  was  like  wife  a  ftudent  under  Myrtis.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  Pindar  profited  from  the  leflbns  which 
Corinna,  more  advanced  in  her  ftudies,  gave  him  at 
this  fchool.  It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
firft  poetical  effufions  of  a  genius  fo  full  of  fire  and 
imagination  as  that  of  Pindar  would  be  wild  and  luxu¬ 
riant  ;  and  Lucian  has  preferved  fix  veifep,  faid  to 
have  been  the  exordium  of  his  firft  eflfay  ;  in  which  he 
Crowded  almoft  all  the  fubje&s  for  fong  which  ancient 
hjftory  and  mythology  then  furnifhed.  Upon  commu¬ 
nicating  this  attempt  to  Corinna,  fhe  told  him  fmiling, 
that  he  fhould  fow  with  the  hand,  and  not  empty  his 
whole  fack  at  once.  Pindar,  however,  foon  quitted 
the  leading  firings  of  thefe  ladies,  his  poetical  nurfes, 
and  became  the  difciple  of  Simonides,  now  arrived  at 
extreme  old  age  :  after  which  he  foon  furpafled  all  his 
mafiers,  and  acquired  great  reputation  overall  Greece: 
but,  like  a  true  prophet,  he  was  lefs  honoured  in  his 
own  country  than  elfewhere  ;  for  at  Thebes  he  wa3 
frequently  pronounced  to  be  vanquifhed,  in  the  mufi- 
cal  and  poetical  contefts,  *by  candidates  of  inferior 
merit. 

The  euftom  of  having  thefe  public  trials  of  /kill  in 
all  the  great  cities  of  Greece  was  now  fo  prevalent, 
Vo l.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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that  hut  little  fame  was  to  be  acquired  by  a  mufician 
or  poet  any  other  way  than  by  entering  the  lifts; 
and  we  find,  that  both  Myrtis  and  Corinna  publicly 
difputed  the  pri/.e  with  him  at  Thebes.  He  obtained 
a  victory  over  Myrtis,  but  was  vnnquilhed  five  diffe- 
rent  times  by  Cormna.  The  judges,  upon  occafions 
I  ke  thele,  have  been  frequently  accufed  of  partiality 
or  ignorance,  not  only  by  the  vartquifhed,  but  hy  po- 
ftrrity  s  and  if  the  merit  of  Pindar  was  pronounced 
inferior  to  that  of  Corinna  five  feveral  times,  it  was. 
fays  Paufamas,  becaufe  the  judges  were  more  fenfiSle 
to  the  charms  of  beauty  than  to  thofe  of  mufic  and 
poetry  (a,.  Was  it  not  ftrange,  faid  the  Scythian 
Anacharfis,  that  the  Grecian  artifis  were  never  nidged 
by  artifts,  their  peets? 

.  Pinda,i’  before  he  quitted  TheVs,  had  the  vexa¬ 
tion  to  fee  his  Dithyrambics  traduced,  abnfed,  and 
turned  into  ridicule,  by  the  comic  poets  of  Iris  time  ; 
and  Athenxus  tells  us,  that  he  was  feverely  cenfured 
by  his  brother  lyrics,  for  being  a  Hpogrammatift,  and 
compofing  an  ode  from  which  he  had  excommunicated 
the  letter  S.  Whether  thefe  cenfures  proceeded  from 
envy  or  contempt  cannot  now  be  determined  :  but 
they  were  certainly  ufeful  to  Pindar,  and  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  he  fhould  be  lalhed  for  fuch  puerilities. 
1  hefces  feerr.s  to  have  been  the  purgatory  of  cue 
young  hard  :  when  he  quitted  that  city,  as  his  judire- 
ment  was  matured,  he  avoided  moft  of  the  errors  for 
which  he  had  been  chaftifed,  and  fuddenly  became  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  all  Greece.  Every  hero,  prince, 
and  potentate,  defirous  of  lading  fame,  courted  the 
mufe  of  Pindar. 

He  feems  frequently  to  have  been  prefent  at  the 
four  great  feftrvals,  of  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Ifthmian  games,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
feveral  circumftanccs  and  expreffions  in  the  odes  which 
he  compofed  for  the  viftora  in  them  all.  Thofe  at  O- 
lympia,  who  were  ambitious  of  having  their  atchieve- 
ments  celebrated  hy  Pindar,  applied  to  him  for  an 
ode,  which  was  firft  fung  in  the  Prytaneum  or  town- 
hall  of  Olympia,  where  there  was  a  banqueting  room, 
fet  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  conquerors. 
Here  the  ode  was  rehearfed  by  a  chorus,  accompanied 
by  inftrumenta.  It  was  afterwards  performed  in  the 
fame  manner  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  vi&or  in¬ 
to  his  own  country,  in  proccfiions,  or  at  the  facrifices 
that  were  made  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  on  the 
occafion. 

Pindar,  in  his  fecond  Ifthmian  ode,  has  apologized 
for  the  mercenary  euftom  among  poets,  of  receiving 
monwy  for  their  compofitions.  “  The  world  (fays 
he)  is  grown  interefted,  and  thinks  in  general  with 
the  Spartan  philofopher  Ariftodemus,  th?t  money  only 
makes  the  man  :  a  truth  which  this  fage  himfelf  expe¬ 
rienced,  having  with  his  riches  loft  all  his  friends.” 
It  is  fuppofed  that  Pindar  here  alludes  to  the  avarice 
of  Simonides,  who  firft  allowed  his  mufe  to  fell  her  fa¬ 
vours  to  the  higbeft  bidder. 

5  ^  There 


Pindar, 


(a)  Paufanirs  fays,  {hat  Corinna  was  one  of  the  xroft  beautiful  women  of  her  time,  as  he  judged  by  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  which  he  fow  at  Tanagris  at  the  place  where  the  public  exercifes  were  performed.  She  was  re- 
prefented  with  her  head  ornamented  by  a  riband  as  a  memorial  of  the  vi&ories  fhe  had  obtained  over  Pindar  at 
Thebes. 


Pindar. 
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There  is  no  great  poet  in  antiquity  whofe  morsi 
chara&er  has  been  lef*  cenfured  than  that  of  Pindar. 
Plutarch  has  preferved  a  Angle  verfe  of  his  Epicedium 
or  Dirge  that  was  funs:  at  his  funeral ;  which,  fhort 
and  limpleas  it  is,  implies  great  praife  :  This  man  <was 
pieafing  to  flrangersy  and  dear  to  his  fellow-citizens .  His 
works  abound  with  precepts  of  the  pureft  morality : 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  traduced  even  his 
enemies  ;  comforting  himkif,  for  their  malignity,  by 
a  maxim  which  he  inferred  in  his  firft  Pythic ,  and  which 
afterwards  became  proverbial,  That  it  is  better  to  he  en¬ 
vied  than  pitied. 

Paufuiias  fays,  that  the  charadler  of  poet  was  truly 
confecrated,  in  the  perfon  of  Pindar,  by  the  god  of 
verfe  himfeif;  who  was  pleafed,  by  an  exprefs  oracle, 
to  order  the  inhabitants  of  Ddphos  to  fet  apart  for 
Pindar  one  half  of  the  firft-fruit  offerings  brought  by 
the  religious  to  hh  ihrine,  and  to  allow  him  a  confpi- 
cuous  place  in  his  temple,  where  in  an  iron  chair  he 
ufed  to  fit  and  fing  his  hymns  in  honour  of  that  god. 
Thb  chair  was  remaining  in  the  time  of  Paufanias, 
feveral  centuries  after, end  Ihown  to  him  as  a  relick  not 
unworthy  of  the  fan&ity  and  magnificence  of  that 
place. 

But  though  Pindar’s  mufe  was  penfioned  atDelphos 
and  well  p  id  by  princes  and  potentates  elfevvhere,  fhe 
feems,  however,  fometfmes  to  have  fung  the  fponta- 
neons  ftrains  of  pure  friendfhip.  Of  this  kind  were, 
probably,  the  verfes  be  flawed  upon  the  mufician  Mi- 
das,  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  had  twice  obtain¬ 
ed  the  palm  of  victory  by  his  performance  on  the  flute 
at  the  Pythic  games  (b).  It  is  in  his  1 2th  Pythic 
ode  that  Pindar  celebrates  the  vidtory  of  Midas  over  all 
Greece ,  upon  that  mflrument  which  Minerva  herfelf  had 
invented  (  c ) . 

Fabricius  tells  us,  that  Pindar  lived  to  the  age  of 
90  ;  and,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Dr  Blair,  he 
died  435  years  B.  C.  aged  86.  His  fellow-citizens 
erefled  a  monument  to  him  in  the  Hippodrome  at 
Thebes,  which  was  (fill  fubfifting  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
fanias  ;  and  his  renown  was  fo  great  after  his  death, 
that  his  poflerity  derived  very  confiderable  honours  and 
privileges  from  it.  When  Alexander  the  Great  at¬ 
tacked  the  city  of  Thebes,  he  gave  exprefs  orders  to 
his  foldiers  to  fpare  the  houfe  and  family  of  Pindar. 
The  Lacedemonians  had  done  the  fame  before  this  pe¬ 
riod  ;  for  when  they  ravaged  Bceotia  and  burned  the 
capital,  the  following  words  were  written  upon  the 
door  of  the  poet ;  Forbear  to  bum  this  boufe ,  it  was 
the  dwelling  of  Pindar .  Refpedl  for  the  memory  of 
this  great  poet  continued  fo  long,  that,  even  in  Plu¬ 
tarch's  time,  the  beft  part  of  the  facred  vi&im  at  the 
Thcoxenian  feftival  was  appropriated  to  his  defeend- 


ants. 


PINDARIC  ode,  in  poetry,  an  ode  formed  in  Pindarfe 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  Pindar.  See  Poutrv,  n°  .  II 
136,  See.  Pmea. 

PINDUS  (anc.  geog.),  not  a  fingle  mountain,  but 
a  chain  of  mountains,  inhabited  by  different  people  of 
Epirus  and  Theflaly;  feparating  Macedonia,  Theflaly, 
and  Epirus:  An  extenfive  ch?.in,  having  Macedonia  to 
the  north,  the  Perrhoebi  to  the  weft,  the  Dolopes  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  mountain  itfelf  of  Theflaly  (Stra¬ 
bo). 

Pindus,  a  Doric  city  of  JEtolia,  fituated  on  the 
cog  nominal  river,  which  falls  into  the  Cephiflus  (Stra¬ 
bo). 

PINE,  in  botany.  See  Pinus. 

Pins-  Apple.  See  Bromelia. 

PINE  A,  or  pigne,  in  commerce,  13  a  term  ufed  in 
Peru  and  Chili,  for  a  kind  of  light,  porous  maffes,  or 
lumps,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  fiiver-duft 
from  the  mines.  The  ore,  or  mineral,  of  iilver,  when 
dug  out  of  the  veins  of  the  mine,  is  firft  broken  and 
then  ground  in  mills  for  the  purpofc,  driven  by  water 
with  iron  peftles,  each  of  200  pounds  weight.  The 
mineral,  when  thus  pulverized,  is  next  fifted,  and  then 
worked  up  with  water  into  a  pafte  ;  which,  when 
half  dry,  is  cut  into  pieces,  called  cuerpos ,  a  foot  long, 
weighing  each  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 

Each  piece  or  cuerpo  is  again  kneaded  up  with  fea- 
fait,  which,  diflolving,  incorporates  with  it.  They 
then  add  mercury,  from  10  to  20  pounds  for  each 
cuerpo,  kneading  the  pafte  afrefli  until  the  mercury 
be  incorporated  therewith.  This  office,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  on  account  of  the  noxious  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  mercury,  is  always  made  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Indians.  This  amalgamation  is  continued  for  eight  or 
nine  days  ;  and  fome  add  lime,  lead,  or  tin  ore,  &c.  to 
forward  it  ;  and,  in  fome  mines,  they  are  obliged  to 
ufe  fire.  To  try  whether  or  no  the  mixture  and  a- 
malgamation  be  fufficient,  they  wafh  a  piece  in  water  j 
and  if  the  mercury  be  white,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  has 
had  its  effe&  ;  if  black,  it  muft  be  ftill  faither  work¬ 
ed.  When  finifhed,  it  is  fent  to  the  lavatories,  which 
are  large  bafons  that  empty  fucceffively  into  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  pafte,  &c.  being  laid  in  the  uppermofl  of 
thefe,  the  earth  is  then  wafhed  from  it  into  the  reft  by 
a  rivulet  turned  upon  it  ;  an  Indian,  all  the  while,  ftir- 
ring  it  with  his  feet,  and  two  other  Indians  doing  the 
like  in  the  other  bafons.  When  the  water  runs  quite 
clear  out  of  the  bafon9,  the  mercury  and  Iilver  are  found 
at  bottom  incorporated.  This  matter  they  call  pella 9 
and  of  this  they  form  the  pineas,  by  expreffing  as  much 
of  the  mercury  as  they  can  ;  firft,  by  putting  it  in 
woollen  bags,  and  prefling  and  beating  it  ftrongly  ; 
then,  by  (lamping  it  in  a  kind  of  wooden  mould,  of 
an  o&agonal  form,  at  bottom  whereof  is  a  brafs  plate 

pierced 


(b)  Phis  Midas  is  a  very  different  perfonage  from  his  long-eared  majefty  of  Phrygia,  whofe  deciflon  in 
fay*  ur  of  Fan  had  given  fuch  offence  to  Apollo ;  as  is  manifeft,  indeed,  from  his  having  been  cotemporary 
with  Pm  lar.  0  r  7 

(c?  Ihemoft  extraordinary  part  of  this  mufician’s  performance  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  fcholiafl 
up'  n  P.ndar,  was  hi3  finifhing  the  folo,  without  a  reed  or  mouth-piece,  which  broke  accidentally  while  he 
was  playing.  The  legendary  account  given  by  the  poet  in  this  ode,  of  the  occafiori1  upon  which  the  flute 
was  invented  by  Minerva,,  is  diverting  :  4‘  It  was  (fays  he)  to  imitate  the  howling  of  the  Gorgons,  and  the 
hilling  of  their  fnakes,  which  the  goddefs  had  heard  when  the  head  of  Medufa  (one  of  thefe  three  anti-graces) 
was  cut  off  by  Pcrfeus.”  -  -  v  6  J 
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niard  P'erC^/ul!  of  .I!tt,.e  hol53-  The  ma«er,  when  taken  jou  and  of  France,  with  feme  differtatl 


Pineau  ut  0t  tne  mould>  13  laid  on  a  trivet,  under  which  is  a 
— '  krge  vefTcl  full  of  water  ;  and  the  whole  being  covered 
with  an  earthen  head,  a  fire  1*3  made  around  it. 

The  mercury  ftill  remains  in  the  mafs  and  is  thus 
reduced  into  fumes,  and,  at  length  condenfing,  it  is 
precipitated  into  the  water,  leaving  behind  ft  a  mafs 
of  filver  grains  of  different  figures,  which,  only  joining 
or  touching  at  the  extremes,  render  the  matter  very 
porous  and  light.  This,  therefore,  is  the  pinea,  or 
pigne,  which  the  workmen  endeavour  to  fell  fecretly 
to  veffels  trading  to  the  South  fea  ;  and  from  which 
thofe,  who  have  ventured  to  engage  in  fo  dangerous  a 
commerce,  have  mads  fuch  vaft  gains.  Indeed  the 
traders  herein  mutt  be  very  careful ;  for  the  Spani/h 
miners  are  arrant  knaves,  and  to  make  the  pignes 
weigh  the  more,  they  often  fill  the  middle  with  fand 
or  iron. 

PINEAL  gland.  See  Anatomy. 

PINEAU  (Severin  du),  who  died  at  Paris  in  1619, 
was  a  native  of  Chartres,  and  firft  furgeon  to  the  king 
of  France.  He  was  very  fkilful  in  lithotomy;  and  has 
left  behind  him,  1.  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Ex- 
tra&ion  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  publifhed  fni6io 
in  8vo.  2.  A  treatife  De  Flrgimtat'is  Notts ,  printed  at 
Leyden  1641,  in  1  2mo.  This  laft  performance,  how¬ 
ever  ufeful  it  may  be  to  men  offcience,  wc  would  not 
venture  to  recommend  to  the  perufal  of  young  people, 
on  account  of  fome  particulars  which  it  was  perhaps 
unneceffary  to  expofe  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Pineau  (Gabriel  du),  was  born  at  Angers  in  1573, 
where  he  followed  the  profefiion  of  a  lawyer  with  a 
reputation  above  his  years.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Paris,  and  pled  with  eclat  before  the  parliament  and 
great  council.  Upon  his  return  to  Angera,  he  became 
a  counfellor  in  the  prefidial  court.  He  was  confultcd 
by  alUhe  neighbouring  provinces,  and  had  an  a&ive 
hand  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  his  time.  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  matter  of  re¬ 
sells,  and  in  her  difgrace  wifhed  to  fupport  herfelf 
by  his  credit  and  counfels  ;  but  Du  Pineau,  always  at¬ 
tentive  to  what  he  owed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  his  king,  and  on  the  other  to  the  king  himfelf, 
never  ceafcd  to  infpire  that  princefs  with  fentiments 
of  peace. 

In  1632  Louis  XIII.  by  way  of  reward,  appointed 
him  mayor  and  captain  general  of  the  city  of  Angers; 
a  fituation  in  which  he  merited  the  flattering  title  of 
Father  cf  the  People .  He  had  no  rcfpedl  of  perfons  ; 
for  he  was  equally  acccffible  to  the  poor  and  the  great. 
This  worthy  citizen  died  the  15th  of  O&ober  1644, 
at  the  age  of  71.  His  honfe  was  a  kind  of  academy, 
where  regular  conferences  were  held,  and  attended  by 
young  officers,  advocates,  and  other  literary  charac¬ 
ters.  In  thofe  conferences  every  one  freely  dated  the 
difficulties  which  occurred  to  him  upon  fubje&s  either 
of  law  or  hittory ;  and  when  Pineau  lpoke,all  was  made 
clear;  but  he  was  always  the  latt  in  delivering  his  fen- 
timents,  becaufe  lie  perceived  that  too  much  deference 
was  paid  to  his  opinion.  His  writings  are,  1.  Latin 
notes,  in  addition  to  thofe  of  Du  Moulin,  upon  the 
canon  law,  and  printed  along  with  the  works  of  that  e- 
minent  lawyer  by  the  care  of  Francis  Pinfon.  2.  Com¬ 
mentaries,  obfervations,  and  confukations,  upon  feveral 
Important  queftions  refpedling  the  laws  both  of  An. 


ferent  fubje&s,  &c.  reprinted  in  1725  in  2  voh  fol.  by  pineili* 
the  care  of  Livoniere,  who  has  enriched  them  with 
very  ufeful  remarks.  The  editor  fays,  that  «  Du  Pi¬ 
neau  is  a  little  inferior  to  the  celebrated  Du  Moulin 
on  the  civil  law,  but  that  he  is  more  accurate  than  the 
other  upon  the  canon  law.’* — Menage  made  thefe  two  * 
verfes  upon  his  death : 

Pinellus  perlit ,  Themldis  plus  tile  facer  Jos , 

In  propno  judex  limine  perpetuus . 

PINEDA  (John),  who  was  born  at  Seville  of  a 
noble  family,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  in 
1572.  He  taught  philofophy  and  divinity  in  feveral 
colleges  ;  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  That  he  might  render  that  ftudy 
the  eafier,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  We  have  of  his  writings,  j.  Two  volumes  of 
Commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Job,  in  folio.  2.  Two 
upon  Ecclefiaffes.  3.  A  General  Hittory  of  the 
Church,  in  Spanifh,  4  vo!.  in  folio.  4.  A  Hittory  of 
Ferdinand  III.  in  the  fame  language,  in  folio.  He 
died  in  1637,  much  regretted  by  the  members  of  his 
fociety,  and  by  the  public  in  general. 

PINELLl  (John  Vincent),  born  at  Naples,  was 
fon  of  Count  Pineili,  a  noble  Genoefe,  who  had  fet¬ 
tled  in  that  city,  and  had  acquired  a  handfome  fortune 
in  the  way  of  trade.  After  receiving  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  he  quitted  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  repaired 
to  Padua,  where  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  the  age 
of  24.  Being  a  great  lover  of  fcience,  he  gave  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  city  on  account  of  it3  famous  univer- 
fity,  which  brought  to  it  a  number  of  learned  men.  He 
had  an  excellent  library,  winch  confided  of  a  choice 
coiIe<5lion  of  books  and  manuferipts,  and  which  he 
continued  to  enrich  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  His 
literary  correfpondtnce,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  through 
the  mott  of  Europe,  procured  him  all  the  new  works 
w  hich  were  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  collection.  The 
authors  themfelves  were  often  forward  to  pay  their  re- 
fpeds  to  him.  In  many  cities  of  Italy  he  had  perfons 
employed  to  fearch,  at  lestt  once  a  month,  the  (talk  of 
thofe  artificers  who  make  ufe  of  old  parchments, fuch  as 
lute-makers,  fievewrights,  and  others ;  and  by  this  means 
he  had  the  good  fortune  often  to  fave  from  dettru&ion 
fome  valuable  fragments.  His  paffion  for  knowledge 
embraced  all  the  fciences ;  but  hittory,  medals,  anti¬ 
quities,  natural  hittory,  r.nd  particularly  botany,  were 
his  favourite  itudies.  He  was  confuted  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  learn¬ 
ed  world  was  very  great.  He  correfponded  with  Juf- 
t:ce  Lipfius,  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Sigonius,  Poffevfn,  Peter 
Pithou,  and  a  great  many  others,  who  have  all  paid 
the  higheft  compliments  to  his  erudition.  Infenfible 
to  all  the  pleafures  of  life,  and  acquainted  only  with 
thofe  of  the  mind,  he  had  a  great  diflike  to  plays,  en¬ 
tertainments,  fiiows,  and  every  thing  which  mott  ex¬ 
cites  the  curiofity  of  other  men.  During  the  fpr.ee  of 
43  years  that  he  lived  at  Padua,  he  was  never  known 
to  be  out  of  the  city  but  twice;  once  on  occalion  of 
a  plague  which  infefted  it  ;  and  afterwards  on  a  voy¬ 
age  to  Naples,  which  he  made  at  the  earned:  foiieita- 
tion  of  his  friends.  In  fhoit,  Pineili  was  generous, 
fympathizing,  and  compaffionate,  particularly  to  men 
of  letters,  whofe  wants  he  oken  anticipated.  His  zeal 
5  C  2  tor 
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Pinet  for  the  progrefs  and  advancement  of  fcience  rendered 
II  him  very  communicative  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his 
.  tn  l*'cu  a‘  books  ;  but  this  was  always  done  with  judgment  and 
difcretion.  He  died  in  1601,  aged  68,  without  ha¬ 
ving  publifhed  any  work.  Paul  Gualdo,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  Pinellas  life,  does  not  fpecify  the  number  of  vo- 
lumesof  which  his  rich  library  con fi fted  :  he  only  informs 
lis,  that  when  it  was  tranfported  by  fea  to  Naples,  it 
was  packed  up  in  130  chefts,  of  which  14  contained 
manuscripts ;  but  it  did  not  go  wholly  to  his  heirs. 
The  fenate  of  Venice  caufed  their  feal  to  be  fet  upon 
the  inanuferipts,  and  took  away  whatever  concerned 
the  affairs  of  the  republic,  to  the  number  of  200 
pieces. — 4<  l  compare  (fays  Piefident  de  Thou)  Pi- 
nehi  to  Titus  Pomponius  ;  for,  as  that  illuftrious  Ro¬ 
man  was  called  Jlttuky  Pinelli  alfo  bore  the  title  of  Ve¬ 
netian)  on  account  of  the  great  affe&ion  which  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice  had  for  him. 

PINET  (Antony  du),  lord  of  Noroy,  lived  in  the 
1 6th  century,  and  was  a  native  of  Refan^on.  He  was 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  a  bit¬ 
ter  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome.  His  book,  inti  - 
tied  La  Conformite  des  Eglifes  Reformes  de  Francey  and 
de  VEglife  primitive ,  printed  at  Lyons,  1564,  in  8vo ; 
and  the  notes  which  he  added  to  the  French  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Fees  of  the  Pope’s  Chancery,  which  was 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  8vo,  1564,  and  reprinted  at  Am- 
lterdam  in  1700,  in  i2mo,  plainly  difeover  his  fenti- 
ments.  He  publifhed  the  laft  mentioned  performance 
linder  this  title  :  Taxe  des  parties  cafuelles  de  la  boutique 
du  Papey  in  Latin  and  French,  with  fome  notes  taken 
from  decrees,  councils,  and  canons,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  the  difeipline  anciently  obferved  in  the  church. 
In  the  epifide  dedicatory,  heaffumes  the  tone  of  a  de¬ 
clared  enemy  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  apologizes 
for  having  prefented  this  book  44  to  a  fociety  fo  holy 
as  yours  (the  Prateftants),  in  which  are  heard  only 
hymns,  pfalms,  and  praifes,  to  the  Lord  eur  God  : 
but  it  is  proper  to  fhow  to  the  villain  hi3  villany,  and 
the  fool  his  folly,  left  one  fhould  be  thought  to  re- 
fembie  them.”  We  fee  by  this  fpecimen,  that  Pi  net 
had  no  more  politenefs  in  his  ftyle  than  in  his  manners. 
His  tranflation  of  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory,  printed  at 
Lyons,  in  2  vol.  folio,  1566,  and  at  Paris,  1608,  was 
formerly  much  read.  Though  there  are  a  good  ma¬ 
ny  errors  in  it,  it  is  yet  very  ufeful  at  prefent,  efpe- 
cially  for  thofe  jwho  underhand  Pliny’s  Latin,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tranflator’s  refearches,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  marginal  notes.  Pinet  alfo  publifhed  Plans  of 
the  principal  fortreffes  in  the  world  at  Lyons,  1564,  in 
folio 

flroficr's  t  PING-leang  fou,  a  city  of  China  in  the  Pro- 
Gweral  De-  vince  of  Chen-fi.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
f.ription  of  cities  of  the  weftern  part  of  the  province,  and  is  (i- 
^^,V0 ‘^tuated  on  the  river  Kin-ho.  The  air  here  is  mild; 

and  the  agreeable  views  which  the  furrounding  moun¬ 
tains  prefent,  added  to  the  ftreams  which  water  the 
country,  render  it  a  very  delightful  refidence.  It  has 
under  its  jurifdiftion  three  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs 
and  feven  of  the  third.  In  this  diftricl  is  a  valley  fo 
deep  and  nariow,  that  it  is  almoft  impervious  to  the 
light :  a  large  highway,  paved  with  fquare  ftones,  runs 
through  it. 

PINGU1CULA,  Butterwort;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  four  fpecies ;  of  which  the  moft  re- 
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markable  is  the  vulgaris,  or  common  butterwort,  grow-  Pinguica}®^ 
ing  commonly  on  bogs  or  low  moift  grounds  in  Eng-  Pinguin. 
land  and  Scotland.  Its  leaves  arc  covered  with  foit,  ^  v 
upright  pellucid  prickles,  fecreting  a  glutinous  liquor. 

The  flowers  are  pale  red,  purple,  or  deep  violet  co¬ 
lour,  and  hairy  within.  If  the  frefh  gathered  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  put  into  the  drainer  through  which 
warm  milk  from  the  cow  is  poured,  and  the  milk  fet 
by  for  a  day  or  two  to  become  acefcent,  it  acquires  a 
confiftency  and  tenacity,  and  neither  whey  nor  cream 
feparate  from  it.  In  this  ftale  it  is  an  extremely  grate¬ 
ful  fool,  and  as  fuch  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Sweden.  There  is  no  further  occafion  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  leaves  ;  for  half  a  fpoonful  of  this  pre¬ 
pared  milk,  mixed  with  frefh  warm  milk,  will  convert 
it  to  its  own  nature,  and  this  again  will  change  ano¬ 
ther  quantity  of  frefh  milk,  and  fo  on  without  end. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  kills  lice  ;  and  the  common 
people  ufe  it  to  cure  the  cracks  or  chops  in  cows  ud¬ 
ders.  The  plant  is  generally  fuppofed  injurious  to 
fheep,  by  occafioning  in  them  that  difeafe  called  the 
rot.  But  from  experiments  made  on  purpofe,  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  neither  fheep, 
cows,  goats,  horfee,  or  fwine,  will  feed  upon  this, 
plant. 

Wherever  this  plant,  called  alfo  Yorkfhire  /ankle ,  is 
found,  it  isa  certain  indication  of  a  boggy  foil.  From  the 
idea  that  the  country  people  have  of  its  noxious  opera¬ 
tion  on  fheep,  this  plant  has  been  called  the  white  rot ; 
finee  as  they  imagine  it  gives  them  the  rot  whenever 
they  eat  it,  which  they  will  not  do  but  from  great  ne- 
cefiity. 

The  Laplanders,  like  the  Swedes  with  the  milk 
of  cows,  receive  that  of  the  rein-deer  upon  the 
frefh  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  they  immediately 
ftrain  off  and  fet  afide  till  it  becomes  fume  what  ace¬ 
fcent  ;  and  the  whole  acquires  in  a  day  or  two  the 
confidence  of  cream  without  feparating  theierum>and 
thus  becomes  an  agreeable  food.  When  thus  prepa¬ 
red,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fame  has  the  property  of 
rennet  in  producing  the  like  change  on  frefh  milk. 

PINGUIN,  or  Penguin,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  palmipedes  ;  diftinguifhed  by  Mr 
Latham  by  the  following  characters.  The  bill  is  ftrong, 
ftrait,  more  or  lefs  bending  towards  the  point,  and  fur¬ 
rowed  on  the  Tides ;  the  noftrils  are  linear,  and  placed 
in  the  furrows  ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  ftrong 
fpines,  pointing  backwards ;  the  wings  are  fmall,  very 
like  fins,  and  covered  with  no  longer  feathers  than  the 
reft  of  the  body,  and  are  ufelefs  in  flight ;  the  body  is 
clothed  with  thick  fhort  feathers,  having  broad  fhafts, 
and  placed  as  compaCtly  as  the  feales  of  fifhes ;  the 
legs  are  fhort,  thick,  and  placed  very  near  the  vent 
the  toes  are  four,  and  are  all  placed  forwards,  the  in¬ 
terior  are  loofe,  and  the  reft  are  webbed  ;  the  tail  is 
very  fliff,  confifting  of  broad  fliafts  fcarcely  webbed. 

It  is  agreed  that  Pinguins  arc  inhabitants  of  fouthern 
latitudes  only  ;  being,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  found 
only  on  the  coafts  of  South  America  from  Port  Defire 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  and  Frezier  fays  they  are 
found  on  the  weftern  fhore  as  high  as  Conception.  In 
Africa  they  feem  to  be  unknown,  exception  a  fmail 
ifle  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  name 
from  them.  They  are  found  in  vaft  numbers  on  land 
during  the  breeding  feafon  ;  for  they  feldom  come  oa 
fhore  but  at  that  time  :  they  form  burrows  under 
2  ground 
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rfoguln.  ground  like  rabbits  ;  and  the  ifles  they  frequent  arc  lation, 


Latham's 

Syxcpjis. 


perfectly  undermined  by  them. 

Their  attitude  on  1  .nd  is  quite  ere&,  and  on  that 
account  they  have  been  compared  by  fome  to  pygmies, 
by  others  to  children  with  white  bibs.  They  are  very 
tame,  and  may  be  driven  like  a  flock  of  fheep.  In 
water  they  are  remarkably  active,  and  fwim  with  vail 
ftrength,  affifted  by  their  wings,  which  ferve  inftead 
of  fins.  Their  food  in  general  is  fifh  ;  not  but  that 
they  will  eat  grafs  like  geefe. 

Mr  Latham  remarks, that  this  gemi3  appears  to  hold 
the  fame  place  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  earth 
that  the  awks  do  in  the  northern  ;  and  that,  however 
authors  may  differ  in  opinion  on  this  head,  they  ought 
not  to  he  confounded  with  one  another.  The  pinguin 
u  never  feen  but  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones 
fonth  of  the  equator,  while  the  awk  only  appeals  on 
the  parallel  latitudes  north  of  the  equator  ;  for  neither 
of  thefe  genera  have  yet  been  obferved  within  the  tro¬ 
pics.  Forfter,  in  Ins  voyage  (vol.  i.  page  92.),  fays,  he 
law  one  for  the  firlt  time  in  lat.  48.  fouth,  nor  are  they 
ever  met  with  nearer  than  40  degrees  fouth.  Id.  Introd. 
Difc .  on  Pinguins ,  Comment.  Got.  vol.  3d. 

The  wings  of  the  pinguin  are  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe 
than  mere  fin*,  while  the  awk  has  real  wings  and  gills, 
though  they  be  but  fmall.  The  former  has  four  toes  on 
each  foot,  the  latter  only  three.  While  fwimming,  the 
pinguin  finks  wholly  above  the  bread,  the  head  and  neck 
only  appearing  out  of  the  water  ;  while  the  awk,  like 
mod  other  birds,  fwims  on  the  furfaee.  There  are  feveral 
other  peculiarities  which  ferve  to  didinguifh  the  two 
genera,  but  what  we  have  mentioned  are  doubtlefs  fuf- 
ficient. 

“  The  bodies  of  the  pinguin  tribe  (fays  our  author) 
are  commonly  fo  well  and  clefely  covered  with  feathers 
that  no  wet  can  penetrate  ;  and  as  they  are  in  general 
exceffively  fat,  thefe  circumdances  united  fecure  them 
from  cold.  They  have  often  been  found  above  700 
leagues  from  land  ;  and  frequently  on  the  mountains 
of  ice,  on  which  they  feem  to  afeend  without  difficul¬ 
ty,  as  the  foies  of  their  feet  are  very  rough  and  fuited 
to  the  purpofc  ”  Mr  Latham  enumerates  nine  dif 
feient  fpecies  of  this  genus,  befides  two  varieties  of  the 
black-footed  pinguin  or  diomedea. 

1. The  thd,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  fpecies,  our  au- 
thor  calls  the  crejled  pinguin.  The  biids  of  this  fpecies 
are  23  inches  long;  the  bill  is  three  inches  long,  and 
of  a  red  colour,  with  a  dark  furrow  running  along  on 
each  fide  to  the  tip  ;  the  upper  mandible  is  curved  at 
the  end,  the  under  is  obtufe  ;  the  irides  are  of  a  dull 
red  ;  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  fides  are  black.  Over 
each  eye  there  is  a  ftiipe  of  pale  yellow  feathers,  which 
lengthens  into  a  creft  behind,  nearly  four  inches  long  ; 
the  feathers  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  above  this  firipe, 
are  longer  than  the  reft,  and  (land  upward,  while  thofe 
of  the  creft  are  decumbent,  but  can  be  erc&ed  on 
each  fide  at  pleafure  ;  the  wings,  or  rather  fins,  are 
black  on  the  outfide,  edged  with  white ;  on  the  infide 
they  are  white  ;  the  breaft  and  all  the  under  parts  are 
alfo  white  ;  the  legs  are  orange,  and  the  claws  are 
dufky.  The  female  h*s  a  ftreak  of  pale  'yellow  over 
the  eye,  but  it  is  not  prolonged  into  a  creft  behind  as 
in  the  male. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Falkland’s  Iflands,  and  washke- 
vdfe  met  with  in  Kerguelen’s  Land,  or  Ifle  of  Lefo* 
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as  well  as  nt  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  New  Pinguin. 


Holland,  particularly  in  Adventure  Bay.  They  are 
called  hopping  pinguins  and  jumping  jacks ,  from  their 
action  of  leaping  quite  out  of  the  water,  on  meeting 
with  the  leaft  obftacle,  for  three  or  four  feet  at  leaft  ; 
and  indeed,  without  any  feeming  caufe  they  often  do 
the  fame,  appearing  chiefly  to  advance  by  that  means. 

This  fpecies  feems  to  have  a  greater  air  of  livelinefs  in 
its  countenance  than  others,  yet  is  in  fad  a  very  ftu- 
pid  bird,  fo  much  fo  as  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head  with  a  (tick  when  on  land.  Forfter  fays 
he  found  them  difficult  to  kill,  and  when  provoked, 
he  adds,  they  ran  at  the  Tailors  in  flocks,  and  pecked 
their  legs,  and  fpoiled  their  clothes.  When  anger¬ 
ed  too  they  ered  their  creftg  in  a  beautiful  manner. 

Thefe  birds  make  their  nefts  among  thofe  of  the  peli¬ 
can  tribe,  living  in  tolerable  harmony  with  them ;  and 
lay  feldom  more  than  one  egg,  which  is  white,  and 
larger  than  that  of  a  duck.  They  are  moftly  feen 
by  themfelves,  feldom  mixing  with  other  pinguins, 
and  often  met  with  in  great  numbers  on  the  outer 
(bores,  where  they  have  been  bred.  They  are  frequent¬ 
ly  fo  regardkfs  as  to  fufler  themfelves  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand.  The  females  of  this  fpecies  lay  their  eggs 
in  burrows,  which  they  eafily  form  of  themfelves  with' 
their  bills,  throwing  out  the  dirt  with  their  feet.  In 
thefe  holes  the  eggs  are  depofited  on  the  bare  earth. 

The  general  time  of  fitting  is  in  Odober  ;  but  fome 
of  the  fpecies,  efpecially  in  the  colder  parts,  do  not  fit 
till  December,  or  even  January.  How  long  they  fit 
is  not  known.  .  <  .  P!ate 

2.  The  fccond  fpecies  mentioned  by  Latham  is  the 
patagonian .  It  is  diftiilguifhed  by  this  name  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  found  on  that  coaft,  but  alfo  becaufe  it 
exceeds  in  bulk  the  common  pinguins  as  much  as  the 
natives  are  faid  to  do  the  common  race  of  men.  It 
was  firft  difeovered  by  Captain  Macbride,  who  brought 
one  of  them  from  Falkland  Iflands  off  the  Straits^of 
Magellan.  The  length  of  the  fluffed  ikin  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  bird  meafured  four  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  body  feemed  to  exceed  that  of  a  fwan.  The 
bill  was  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  (lender,  ftraight, 
bending  on  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible,  with  no 
noftrils.  The  tongue  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and 
Angularly  armed  with  ffrong  (harp  fpikes  pointing 
backwards.  The  plumage  is  moft  remarkable,  the 
feathers  lying  over  one  another  with  the  compa&nefs 
of  the  feales  of  a  iiffi  ;  their  texture  equally  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  the  ffia'ts  broad  and  very  thin  ;  the  vanes  un. 
webbed  ;  the  head,  throat,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
are  of  a  deep  brown  colour  ;  from  each  fide  of  the  head 
to  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  are  two  lines 
of  bright  yellow,  broad  above,  narrow  beneath,  and 
uniting  half  way  down  ;  from  thence  the  fame  colour 
widens  towards  the  breaft,  fading  away  till  it  is  loft 
in  pure  white,  of  which  colour  is  the  whole  under  fide 
of  the  body,  a  dnfky  line  dividing  it  from  the  colour 
of  the  upper  part.  The  whole  back  is  of  a  very  deep 
afh-colour,  almoft  dufky  ;  but  the  end  of  each  feather  is 
marked  with  a  blue  fpot,  thofe  about  the  jun&ion  of  the 
wings  larger  and  paler  than  the  others.  The  wings  are 
in  this  fpecies,  as  in  all  the  others, extremely  fliort  inrefpec.. 
to  the  fize  of  the  bird ;  hang  down,  and  have  the  appearv 
ance  of  fins,  whofe  office  they  perform  ;  their  length  ia 
only  14  inches  $on  the  outfide  they  arc  du(ky,and  co-* 
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vered  with  fcale-hke  feathers, or  at  beft.with  fuchwhofe 
fhafts  are  fo  broad  and  tiut  as  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  fcale3  ;  thofe  on  the  ridge  of  the  wings  confiding 
entirely  of  (haft ;  the  larger,  or  quill  feathers,  have 
fome  very  (hort  webs.  The  tail  confifts  of  30  brown 
feathers,  or  rather  thin  (hafts,  refembling  fplit 
whale-bone  ;  flat  on  the  upper  fide,  concave  on  the 
tinder,  and  the  webs  (hoi  t,  unconnefled,  and  briftly. 
From  the  knees  to  the  end  of  the  claws  fix  inches, 
covered  with  ftror.g  pentangular  black  feales  ;  the  fore 
toe  fcarce  an  inch  long,  and  the  others  fo  remarkably 
(hort,  as  to  evince  the  neceflity  of  that  ftrength  of  the 
tail,  which  feems  intended  as  a  fupport  to  the  bird  in 
its  ereft  attitude  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
woodpecker  is  when  it  clings  to  the  fides  of  trees  : 
between  the  toes  is  a  ftrongiemilunar  membrane,  con¬ 
tinued  up  even  part  of  the  claws  ;  the  middle  claw  is 
near  an  inch  long,  and  the  inner  edge  very  (harp  and 
thin;  the  interior  toe  is  fmall,  an 4  placed  very  high. 

The  (kin  is  extremely  tough  and  thick.;  which,  with 
the  clofenefs  of  the  feathers,  guards  it  effedlually  in 
the  element  wherein  it  is  fo  converfant. 

.  This  fpecies,  which  was,  as  we  have  feen,  firft  met 
with  in  Falkland  Ifiands,  has  fince  been  feen  in  Kergue¬ 
len’s  Land,  New  Georgia,  and  New  Guinea.  M.  Bou 
gainville  caught  one,  which  foon  became  fo  tame  as  to 
follow^ and  know  the  perfon  who  had  care  of  it:  it  fed  on 
flefh,  fi(h,  and  bread  ;  but  after  a  time  grewlean,  pined 
away, and  died.  The  chief  food, when  at  large, is  thought 
to  be  fi(h  ;  the  remains  of  which,  as  well  as  crabs,  (hell- 
n(h,  and  molufcas,  were  found  in  the  ftomach.  This 
fpecies  i3  the  fatteft  of  the  tribe  ;  and  therefore  mod 
fo  m  January  when  they  moult.  They  are  fuppofed 
to  lay  and  fit  in  Oaober.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
mod  deferted  places.  Their  flefh  is  black,  though  not 
very  unpalatable.  This  has  been  confidered  as  a  foli- 
tary  fpecies,  but  has  now  and  then  been  met  with  in 
considerable  flot-ks.  They  are  found  in  the  fame  places 
as  the  papuan  pinguins,  and  not  unfrequently  mixed 
with  them  ;  but  in  general  (how  a  difpofition  of  ado- 
dating  with  their  own  fpecies. 

3.  The  third  fpecies  is  denominated  pabuan.  It  is 
about  feet  long,  being  a  little  bigger  than  that 
which  is  called  the  Cape  Pinguin.  This  fpecies  inha¬ 
bits  the  Ifle  of  Papos,  or  New  Guinea  ;  and  has  been 
met  w, th  at  Falkland  Ides  and  Kerguelen’s  Land  ;  it 
is  often  found  among  the  patagonian  pinguins. 

4.  I  he  antardic  pinguin  is  about  25  inches  long, 
and  weighs  about  114  pounds.  The  bill  is  upwards 

2 ?  ln£he8  l°ng  >’  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  ate 
biack,  the  under  are  gloffy  white ;  beneath  the  chin 
there  is  a  narrow  ftreak  of  a  blackilh  colour,  palling 
backward  towards  the  hind  head,  a  little  bent  about 
e  region  of  the  ears;  the  wings  are  much  the  fame 
ns  m  the  other  fpecies  ;  the  tail  is  cuneiform;  the  fea- 
thers,  or  rather  bridles,  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 

a  idBiTf  l,D  mifmuer r32  ;  the  lfg3  are  of  a  fl-(h  coloUr> 

7”  .  es  of  tke  feet  at£  black. 

fr  “  Tbl8  fPecies  (faf3  Latham )  inhabits  the  fouth  fea, 
from  48  degrees  to  the  antardic  circle  ;  and  is  fre- 

&itfrdr  tke  1CC  lnounta!n5  a"d  ifiands,  on 
lift  o  1  f<  fda ;  1 1  18  3  Pretty  numerous  fpecies.  Our 
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covered  with  pinguins  and  (hags;  the  firft  moll  pro.  Plngu 
bably  of  this  fort.”  r 

5.  For  the  black-footed  pinguin,  or  diomedea  demer- 
ia,  lee  Diomedea. 

6.  The  magelianic  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  the 
antataic  pinguin.  They  are  about  2  feet  and  fome- 
times  2t  feet  long,  and  weigh  1 1  pounds.  The  bill  is 
black,  having  a  tranfverfe  band  acrofs  near  its  tip  ;  the 
head  and  neck  are  black,  except  a  few  markings  here 
and  there  ;  the.  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings  are 
ot  the  fame  colour ;  the  under  parts  of  both  are  white 
from  the  breaft,  except  a  narrow  band  of  black  pairing 
at  a  little  diftance  within  the  white  on  the  breaft,  and 
downwards  on  each  fide,  beneath  the  wings  quite  to 
the  thighs ;  the  legs  are  of  a  reddift  colour,  irregular, 
ly  ipotted  on  the  thighs;  and  the  claws  are  black, 

1  his  lpecies,  which  is  very  numerous,  inhabits  the 
btraits.of  Magellan,  Staten  Land, Terra  del  Fuego,  and 

•11  r  li  anC‘3'  Far  from  being  timid,  thefe  birds 
will  often  attack  a  man  and  peck  his  legs.  As  food 
they  are  not  at  all  unpalatable.  They  often  mix  with 
lea-wolves  among  the  nifties,  burrowing  in  holes  like 
a  fox.  They  fwim  with  prodigious  fwiftnefs.  They 
lay  their  eggs  in  colled, 've  bodies,  reforting  in  incre- 
dible  numbers  to  certain  fpots,  which  their  long  refi- 
dence  has  freed  from  grafs,  and  to  which  were  given 
the  name  of  towns. — Penrofe  obferves,  that  they  com- 
poied  their  nefts  of  mud,  a  foot  in  height,and  placed  as 
near  one  another  as  may  be.  It  is  pofiible  that  they 
may  have  different  ways  of  nefting,  according  to  the 
p  aces  they  inhabit ;  or  perhaps  the  manners  of  this 
may  be  blended  with  thofe  of  another.  “  Here,  (fays 
.  >  *.  e.  in  the  places  they  frequent),  during  the  breed- 
ing  feafon,  we  were  prefen  ted  with  a  fight  which  con¬ 
veyed  a  moft  dreary,  and  I  may  fay  awful,  idea  of  the 
defertion  of  thefe  ifiands  by  the  human  fpecies  a 
general  ftilinef3  prevailed  in  thefe  towns  ;  and  whene¬ 
ver  we  took  our  walks  among  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide  ourfdves  with  eggs,  we  were  regarded  indeed 
Wlth^e‘  °n^  Siances,butwe  carried  no  terror  with  us. 

"  lh/. eggs  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  a  goofe, 
and  laid  in  pairs.  When  we  took  them  once,  and 
ometimes  twice  in  a  feafon,  they  were  as  often  repla¬ 
ced  by  the  birds ;  but  prudence  would  not  permit  us 
to  plunder  too  far,  left  a  future  fupply  in  the  next 
year  a  brood  might  be  prevented.”  They  lay  fome 
time  in  November,  driving  away  the  albatroffes,  which 
nave  hatched  their  young  in  turn  before  them.  The 
eggs  were  thought  palatable  food,  and  were  prefeived 
good  for  three  or  four  months. 

7.  The  collared  pinguin  is  a  very  little  lefs  than  the 
papuan,  being  1 8  inches  long.  The  bill,  which  is  black, 
is  nmt.ar  to  that  of  the  patagonian  pinguin  ;  the  irides 
are  black  ;  the  eye  is  furrounded  with  a  bare  (kin  of  a 
blood  colour,  o(an  oval  ftiape,  and  three  time3  as  large 
as  the  eye  itfelf  ,•  the  head,  throat,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  and  fides,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  all  black  ; 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  belly,  and  thighs,  are 
white,  extending  round  the  neck,  where  the  white  be¬ 
gins,  like  a  collar,  except  that  it  does  not  quite  meet 
at  the  back  part ;  the  legs  are  black. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  New  Guinea.  It  was  alfo 


laft  voyagers  found them in ^  plenty  in  theTfi^V  n  r  w  inhabit.  New  Guinea.  It  was  a! fa 

folation.  And  it  was  obferved  that  in  an  fn  P*’  by  Pr  Fo,?e.r  ,near  Kerguelen’s  Land  ;  and  again 
torched  at,  not  greatly  diftan^ the^Vcks  vver^a’moft  ” - ‘W°  to  tbe  ]'fland  of  So^  Geor 


gia. 
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8.  For  the  red-footed  pinguin,or  phaeton  demerfu*, 
fee  Phaeton. 

j  ^  9.  The  fmally  or,  as  Latham  calls  It,  the  little  pin  gum, 
Is  about  the  fize  or  a  teal,  bieng  15  inches  long.  The 
hill,  which  is  of  a  dufky  colour,  13  about  i-J  lon^,  and 
fhr  ped  like  that  of  the  phaeton  demerfus  ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  bird  from  the  head  to  the  tail  appear  to 
be  of  a  cinereous  blue  colour,  of  which  colour  aie  the 
ends  of  the  feathers  ;  the  bafe  of  them,  however,  is 
brown  black,  and  the  fliafts  of  each  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  under  parts  from  chin  fo  vent  are  white ;  the 
\rirgs  are  dufky  above  and  white  beneath  ;  the  tail, 
w  hich  is  exceedingly  fhort,  coniifh  of  16  ftifF  feathers, 
w  hich  are  fearedy  perceptible  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dull 
red  colour  ;  the  webs  are  dufky,  and  the  claws  are 
black. 

Tin's  fperies  is  pretty  commonly  found  among  the 
rocks  on  the  fonthern  parts  of  New  Zealand,  buuhey 
are  mod  frequent  at  Dufky  Bay.  They  make  deep 
burrows  on  the  Tides  of  the  hills,  in  which  they  lay 
their  eggs:  thefe  holes  are  fo  thick  in  feme  patts, 
that  a  perfon  is  fcarcely  able  to  walk  three  or  four  fteps 
without  falling  into  ore  of  them  up  to  the  knees.  The 
inhabitants  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  kill  them  with 
flick0,  and,  after  fkinning  them,  edeem  the  delh  as 
good  food.  They  are  known  at  New  Zealand  by  the 
name  oCkorora, — “  Thefe  birds  (fays  Latham),  I  have 
found  to  vary  both  in  fize  and  colour:  fomeare  much 
fm rdler  than  others,  quite  l  lack  above,  and  meafure 
only  13  inches  in  length  ;  others  are  rather  larger,  and 
of  a  plain  lead-colour  on  the  upper  par  ts,  and  the  wings 
black,  though  all  are  white,  or  nearly  fo,  beneath. 
The  legs  in  thefe  two  lad  are  marked  with  black  at 
the  ends  of  the  toes  ;  and  the  claws  are  black. ” 

PINION,  in  mechanics,  an  arbor,  or  fpindle,  in 
the  body  whereof  are  feveral  notches,  which  catch  the 
teeth  of  a  wheel  that  ferves  to  turn  it  round,  or  it  is  a 
leffer  wheel  that  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger. 

PINK,  a  name  given  to  a  fhip  with  a  very  narrow 
ftern  ;  whence  all  veffels,  however  fmail,  whofc  fterns 
are  fafhioned  in  this  manner,  are  called  pink  Jlemed . 
Pink,  in  botany.  See  Dianthus. 

PINNA,  in  zoology;  a  genus  belonging  to  the  or- 
CCXCH.  Gf  vermes  teftacea.  See  Mytilus,  n°  6.  The 
animal  is  a  flug.  The  fhell  is  bivalve,  fragile,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  beard  j  gapes  at  one  end  ;  the  valves 
hinge  without  a  tooth.  They  inhabit  the  coafts  of 
Provence,  Italy,  and  the  Indian  ocean.  The  larged 
and  moft  remarkable  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  It  is  blind,  as  are  all  of  the  genus  ;  but  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  very  flrong  calcareous  valves.  The  fcuttle- 
hfh  (fep'ta),  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  fea,  is  a  dead¬ 
ly  foe  to  this  animal  :  as  foou  as  the  pir.na  opens  its 
fhell,  he  rufhesupon  her  like  a  lien  ;  and  would  always 
devour  her,  but  for  another  animal  whom  fhe  proteds 
within  her  fhell,  and  from  whom  in  return  fhe  re¬ 
ceives  very  important  fervices.  It  is  an  animal  of  the 
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ii°iUn-°kkrVCr  Hafielquifl,  in  his  voyage  towards 
1  aletline,  beheld  this  curious  phenomenon,  which  tho’ 
well  known  to  the  ancients  had  efcaped  the  moderns. 
Anftotle  {Hifi.  lib.  5.  c.  15.)  relates,  that  the  oinna 
kept  a  guard  to  watch  for  her:  That  there  grew  to  the 
mouth  of  the  ptnn3  a  fmail  animal,  having  claws,  and 
fervmg  as  a  caterer,,  which  was  like  a  crab,  and  was 

called  the  F}'nY  (lib.  9.  51.)  fay,,  the 

fmallc.*.  of  all  the  kinds  is  called  the  pmnoteres ,  and 
therefore  liable  to  injury  ;  this  has  the  prudence  to 
hide  itfdf  in  the , (hells  of  oyfters.  Again,  lib.  9.  66. 
he  fays,  the  pinna  is  of  the  genus  of  ihell-  fifh  ;  it  is 
produced  in  muddy  waters,  always  eredt,  nor  ever 
without  a  companion,  which  feme  call  the  pinnoteres , 
others  th z  pinnophylax,  This  fometimes  i3  a  fmail  fquil! 
fometimes  a  crab,  that  follows  the  pinna  for  the  fake’ 
of  food.  The  pinna,  upon  opening  its  (hell,  expofes 
ltfelf  as  a  prey  to  the  fmalleft  kind  of  fillies ;  for  they 
immediately  afiault  her,  and,  growing  bolder  upon 
finding  no  refinance,  venture  in.  The  guard  watching 
its  time  gives  notice  by  a  bite  ;  upon  which  the  pinna,  , 
clofing  its  fhell,  fhuts  in,  kills,  and  gives  part  of  what¬ 
ever  happens  to  be  there  to  its  companion. 


Pinna; 


Plate 


Fhe  pi;  na  and  the  crab  together  dwell, 

For  mutual  fuccoyr,  in  one  common  fhell. 

They  both  to  gain  a  livelihood  combine  ; 

That  takes  the  prey,  when  this  has  given  the  fign. 
From  hence  this  crab,  above  his  fellows  fam'd, 

By  ancient  Greeks  was  pinnoteres  nam’d. — Oppiakv 

The  pinnae  marinas  differ  lefs  from  mufcles  in  the 
fize  of  their  fhells  than  in  the  finenefs  and  number  of 
certain  brown  threads  which  attach  them  to  the  rocks, 
hold  tnem  in  a  fixed  fituntion,  fecure  them  from  the 
rolling  of  the  waves,  efpecially  in  tempeds,  and  aflift  - 
them  in  laying  hold  of  dime.  See  Mytilus,  p.  611. 
nute  (b).  Thefe  threads,  fays  Rondcdet,  are  as  fine, 
compared  with  thofe  of  mufcles,  as  the  fined  flax  is 
compared  with  tow.  M.  de  Reaumur  fays,  that  thefe 
threads  are  nearly  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  filk  from  the 
filk  woim,  and  hence  he  calls  them  the  JilPworms  of 
the  fea.  Stuffs,  and  feveral  kinds  of  beautiful  manu¬ 
facture,  are  made  of  thefe  threads  at  Palermo  ;  in 
many  places  they  are  the  chief  objeft  of  fifhing,  and 
become  a  filk  proper  for  many  purpofes.  it  requires 
confiderable  number  of  the  pinnae  marinse  for 


crab  kind  (fee  Cancer,  n°  15.),  naked  like  the  her¬ 


mit,  and  very  quick- fighted.  This  cancer  or  crab  the 
pinna  receives  into  her  covering  ;  and  when  fhe  opens 
her  valves  in  queft  of  food,  lets  him  out  to  look  for 
prey.  During  this  the  feu t tie  fifh  approaches  j  the 
crab  returns  with  the  utmod  fpeed  and  anxiety  to  his 
hoftefs,  who  being  thus  warned  of  the  danger  fhuts 
her  doors,  and  keeps  ©ut  the  enemy.  That  very  faga- 


one  pair  of  dockings.  Nothing  can  equal  the  deli 
cacy  of  this  fingular  thread.  It  is  fo  fine,  that  a  pair 
of  dockings  made  of  it  can  be  eafily  contained  in  a 
fnuff-box  of  an  ordinary  fize.  In  1754,  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  dockings  of  thefe  materials  was  prefented  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  which,  notwithstanding  their  ex¬ 
treme  finenefe,  fccured  the  leg  both  from  cold  and  heat. 
A  robe  of  the  fame  fingular  materials  was  the  gift  of 
the  Roman  emperor  to  the  Satraps  of  Armenia.  See 
Procopius  de  Edif  lib.  3.  c.  1.  A  gieat  many  manu¬ 
facturers  are  employed  in  manufacturing  thefe  threads 
into  various  duffs  at  Paleimo  and  other  places. 

The  men  who  are  employed  in  fifhing  up  the  pinna 
marina,  inform  m,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  break  the 
tuft  of  threads.  They  are  fifhed  up  at  Toulon,  from 
the  depth  of  15,  20,  and  fometimes  more  than  30* 
feet,  with  an  indrument  called  a  crarrp.  This  is  ar 
kind  of  fork  of  iron,  of  which  the  prongs  are  perpen* 
dicular  with  refpedt  to  the  handle.  Each  of  them  i& 
8  about 
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Pinna  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  there  is  a  fp^ce  between 
11  them  of  about  fix  inches  ;  the  length  of  the  handle  is 

int*  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  water  ;  the  pinnse 
are  feized,  feparated  from  the  rock,  and  raifed  to  the 
furface  by  means  of  thib  inftrument.  The  tuft  of  filk 
i  flues  dire ^ly  from  the  body  of  the  animal ;  it  comes 
from  the  (hell  at  the  place  where  it  opens,  about  four 
or  five  inches  from  the  fummit  or  point  in  the  large 
pinnae. 

M.  de  Reaumur,  Mem~.  de  l* Acad*  des  Sciences ,  1 7 1 1  * 
page  216,  and  1717,  page  177,  coufiders  the  pinna 
as  the  moll  proper  of  all  (hell-fifh  to  elucidate  the  for¬ 
mation  of  pearls.  It  produces  many  of  them  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  as  grey  or  lead-coloured,  red,  and  fome 
of  a  blackiih  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  a  pear. 

M.  d'Argenville  diftmguilhes  three  kinds  of  the  pin¬ 
na  :  1 ft*  The  large  kind,  which  are  red  within,  and 
which  have  reddifh  mother-of-pearl,  fimilar  to  the  fub* 
fiance  of  the  fhell  itfelf.  There  are  of  thofe  (hells 
which  weigh  near  15  pounds.  This  is  the  qjlura  of 
the  Venetians. 

idy  The  fmaller  kind.  Some  of  thefe  are  (lender, 
papyracecusy  of  the  colour  of  horn,  a  little  (haded 
with  paje  red. 

3 dy  The  kind  called  perna.  Thefe  are  adorned  with 
points  in  the  channels  of  their  (hell ;  but  what  is  very 
fingular,  the  edges  of  the  (hell  are  thicker  at  the  open¬ 
ings  than  at  the  joining  of  the  valves. 

The  animal  which  lodges  in  the  pinna  marina  rare¬ 
ly  (hows  itfelf,  becaufe  the  valves  are  feidom  opened. 
Its  head  is  below,  its  larged  extremity  oppofite  ;  it  is 
kept  in  the  (hell  by  four  vigorous  mufeles,  placed  at 
the  extremities  of  the  valves  ;  the  (hell  has  no  hinges, 
but  a  flat  and  blackifh  ligament,  which  is  equal  in 
length  to  one-half  of  the  (hell.  See  Pinnoterus  and 
Pearl. 

PINNACE,  a  fmali  veflel  navigated  with  oars  and 
fails,  and  having  generally  two  mails,  which  are  rig¬ 
ged  like  thofe  of  a  fchooner. 

Pinnace  is  alfo  a  boatufually  rowed  with  eight  oars. 
See  the  article  Boat. 

PINNACLE,  in  archite&ure,  the  top  or  roof  of^ 
an  houfe,  terminating  in  a  point.  This  kind  of  roof 
among  the  ancients  was  appropriated  to  temples; 
their  ordinary  roofs  were  all  flat,  or  made  in  the  plat¬ 
form  way. 

PINNATED  leaves,  in  botany.  See  Botany, 
p.44<?.  n°  232. 

P1NNATIFID,  do.  p.  442.  n°  103. 

PINNOTERUS,  or  Pinnophylax,  is  a  kind  of 
crab-fifli,  furniflied  with  very  good  eyes.  It  is  faid  to 
be  the  companion  of  the  pinna  marina.  They  live 
and  lodge  together  in  the  fame  (hell,  which  belongs  to 
the  latter.  When  it  has  occafion  to  eat,  it  opens  its 
valves,  and  fends  out  its  faithful  purveyor  to  procure 
tood.  If  during  their  labour  the  pinnoterus  perceives 
the  polypus,  it  immediately  returns  to  warn  its  blind 
friend  of  the  danger,  when,  by  (hutting  its  valves,  it 
efcapes  the  rage  of  its  enemy ;  but  when  the  pinno- 
tenis  loads  itfelf  with  booty  without  moleftation,  it 
makes  a  gentle  noife  at  the  opening  of  the  fhell,  and 
when  admitted  the  two  friends  feaft  on  the  fruits  of  its 
biduftry.  See  Pinna,  &c. 

PINT  (pinta)y  a  veflel,  or  meafure,  ufed  in  efti- 
jnating  the  quantity  of  liquids,  and  even  fometimes.of 


dry  things.—  Budaeua  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  Pintada 
;  others  from  the  German  pinty  a  little  meafure  H 
of  wine  ;  Nicod  from  the  Greek  wm.v,  “  to  drink.”  , 

The  Englifh  pint  is  twofold  ;  the  one  for  wine-mea- 
fure,  the  other  for  beer  and  ale-meafure.  See  Mea¬ 
sure. 

PINTADA,  a  fpecies  of  Procellaria. 

PINTLES,  certain  pints  or  hook9  faftened  upon 
the  back  part  of  the  rudder,  with  their  points  down¬ 
wards,  in  order  to  enter  into,  and  refl  upon,  the^ao* 
gingiy  fixed  in  the  ftern-poft,  to  hang  the  rudder.  See 
Helm. 

PiNFOR  (Peter),  born  at  Valenti3  in  Spain,  in 
the  year  1420,  was  phyfician  to  Alexander  VI.  whom 
he  followed  to  Rome,  where  he  pra&ifed  with  great 
fuccef6.  He  has  left  behind  him  two  performances  of 
confiderable  merit,  1.  Aggregator  Sententiarum  Doftorum 
de  Cvraticne  in  Peftilentiay  printed  at  Rome  1499,  in  fo* 
lio.  2.  De  Morbo  F&do  &  Occu/to  his  Temporibus  Aj - 
Jligentiy  See.  printed  at  Rome,  1500,  in  4to,  black  let¬ 
ter  ;  a  book  extremely  fcarce,  unknown  to  Luiiini  and 
Aftruc,  and  which  traces  the  venereal  difeafe  to  the 
year  1496.  Pintor  died  at  Rome  in  1503,  aged  83 
years. 

PINTUR1CCIO  ( Bernardino),  a  celebrated  Ita¬ 
lian  painter,  born  at  Perufia  in  1454.  He  was  the 
difciple  of  Peter  Perngino.  under  whom  he  became  fo 
good  an  artift,  that  he  employed  him  on  many  occa- 
fions  as  bis  affiftant.  He  principally  painted  hiftory 
and  grotefque  ;  but  he  alfo  excelled  in  portraits,  among 
which  thofe  of  pope  Pius  II.  and  Innocent  VIII. 
of  Giulia  Farnefe,  Csefar  Borgia,  and  queen  lfabelk 
of  Spain,  are  particularly  diftinguifhed.  The  molt 
memorable  performance  of  Pinturiccio  is  the  hiftory  of 
Pius  II.  painted  in  ten  compartments  in  the  hiftory  of 
Siena  ;  in  which  undertaking,  Raphael,  then  a  young 
man,  and  bred  under  the  fame  mailer,  shifted  him  fo 
far  as  to  iketch  out  cartoons  of  many  parts  of  the  com- 
pofition.  The  ftory  of  his  death  is  worth  relating, 
*fpecially  as  it  iliuftraces  his  chara&er.  The  laft  work 
he  was  engaged  in  was  a  Nativity  for  the  monaftery 
of  St  Francis  at  Siena  :  the  monks  accommodated  him 
with  a  chamber  to  work  in,  which  they  cleared  of  all 
the  furniture,  except  one  old  trunk  or  cheft  that  ap¬ 
peared  too  rotten  to  move  ;  but  Pinturiccio,  naturally 
pofuive  and  peevifh,  infilling  on  its  being  taken  away, 
the  monks,  willing  to  gratify  him,  complied.  It  was 
no  fooner  ftirred  than  one  of  the  planks  burfting,  out 
tumbled  500  pieces  of  gold,  which  had  been  fecreted 
there  tor  many  years.  The  monks  were  overjoyed  at 
finding  this  treafure,  and  the  painter  proportionably 
mortified  at  lofing  his  chance  of  the  difeovery  by  his 
indifereet  obftinacy  :  it  afte&ed  his  fpirits  fo  much 
that  he  furvived  but  a  few  months,  and  it  was  general¬ 
ly  confidered  as  the  caiife  of  his  death. 

PiNUS,  the  Pine-tree  ;  a  genus  of  the  monodel- 
phia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncscia  clafs  of  plants. 

The  pine-tree  was  well  known  »o  the  ancients,  and  has 
been  deferibed  and  celebrated  both  by  their  philoso¬ 
phers  and  poets.  Pliny  enumerates  no  lefs  than  fix 
fpecics  of  trees  of  this  genus ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by- 
Virgil  both  in  his  Eclogues,  his  Georgies,  and  his 
EL neid  ;  by  Horace  in  his  Odes  ;  by  Ovid  in  his  Me- 
tamorphofes  ;  by  Statius ;  and  by  Catullus,  &c.  Ma- 
crobius  relates  a  pleafaot  anecdote  concerning  the  cones 
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J  oT  p-.n?*  trees,  which  in  common  language  were  called 
poma  pmeat  ”  pine-apple*.”  There  lived  in  the  Au- 
age  one  Vatinius,  who  by  feme  means  had  ir¬ 
ritated  the  Roman  people  fo  much  that  they  pelted 
him  with  ftones.  When  he  entertained  them  with 
gladiators,  to  fave  himfdf  from  fuch  treatment  for  the 
future,  he  procured  an  edift  from  the  ediley,  that  no 
perfen  feouU  throw  any  thing  but  apples  in  the  am¬ 
phitheatre,  It  accidentally  happened  that  at  this  time 
Cafcelliqs,  eminent  for  his  wit  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
the  law,  was  confulted  on  the  qneftinn,  whether  a  pine- 
apple  (the  cone  of  the  pine)  was  legally  included  in 
the  term  pomum ,  “  an  apple?'*  It  is  an  apple  (faid 
he)  if  you  intend  to  fling  it  at  Vatinius  *.  A  deci¬ 
sion  by  which  the  edict  in  his  favour  did  not  much 
mend  his  fituation  :  for  Martial  represents  it  danger¬ 
ous  to  come  under  this  tree,  becaufe  the  cones  in  his 
time  were  of  fo  great  a  fize  and  weight,  probably  en¬ 
larged  by  cultivation  for  ages. 

Nuces  P\ne<t. 

Poma  fumus  Cy belts  :  prorul  hinc  difeede ,  viator , 

Ne  cadat  in  miferum  nojlra  ruina  caput  f. 
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There  are  generally  reckoned  14  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are  thefe  following  ; 

1.  The  ptuepy  pineajlcr,  or  wild  pine,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  mountains  in  Ttaly  and  the  fonth  of  France. 
It  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  large  tree  ;  the  branches  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  cqnfiderabie  diftance  ;  and  while  the  trees 
are  young,  they  are  fully  garnifeed  with  leaves,  efpe- 
cially  where  they  are  not  fo  clofe  as  to  exclude  the  air 
from  thofe  w’ithin  ;  but  as  they  advance  in  age,  the 
branches  appear  naked,  and  all  thofe  vrhich  ar«e  fituated 
below  become  unfightly  in  a  few  years;  for  which  rea- 
fen  they  are  now  much  lefs  in  efteem  than  formerly. 

2.  The  pin  us  pineay  or  Hone  pine,  is  a  tall  ever¬ 
green  tree,  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  delights 
in  a  fendy  loam,  though  like  moft  others  it  will 
grow  well  ip  almoft  any  land.  Refpc&ing  the  ufes 
of  this  fpecies,  Hsnbury  tells  us  that  4i  the  ker¬ 
nels  are  eatable,  ancj  by  many  preferred  to  almonds. 
In  Italy  they  are  fervid  up  at  tahle  in  their  deferts. 
—They  are  exceeding  whole  feme,  being  goo!  for 
cough§,  colds,  confumptipns,  &c.  on  which  account 
only  this  tree  deferyes  |o  be  propagated.”  Hanbury 
continues  :  <*  ft  may  he  very  proper  here  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  a  very  great  and  dangerous  miftakc  Mr  Miller 
has  committed,  by  faying,  under  this  article  of  ftone- 
pine,  that  feeds  kept  ii?  the  cones  will  be  good  and 
grow  if  they  are  fowo  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 
cones  have  been  gathered  from  the  tiees  ;  whereas  the 
feeds  of  this  fort,  whether  kept  in  the  cones  or  taken 
out,  aie  never  good  after  the  firft  year ;  and  though 
fometirpes  ?  few  plants  wjll  come  up  from  the  feeds 
that  are  kept  in  the  cones  for  two  years  before,  yet 
thifl  is  bi;t  feldom  ;  neither  mull  a  tenth  part  of  a  crop 
be  expected.  This  caution  is  the  more  .neceflary,  as 
feveral  gentlemen  who  had  cones,  upon  reading  Mr 
filler’s  book,  ^nd  finding  the  feeds  would  take  no 
damage  when  kept  there,  deferred  the  work  for  a 
feafon  or  twq,  when  they  thought  they  feouli  have 
more  conveniency  ejther  of  men  or  ground  for  their 
purpofe  ;  and  were  afterwards  wholly  difappointed,  no 
plants  appearing,  the  feeds  foing  by  that  time  fpoilei 
and  worth  nothing.*’ 

Vo l.  XIV.  Part  II. 


3.  The  ruhray  commonly  called  the  Scots  fir  or  pint. 

It  is  common  throughout  Scotland,  whence  it*  name;  *  — 
though  it  is  alfe  found  in  mofc  of  the  other  countries 

of  Europe.  M.  du  Hamel,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  mentions  his  having  received  feme  feeds  of  it 
from  St  Domingo  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  thence  con- 
eludes,  that  it  grows  indifferently  in  the  temperate, 
frigid,  and  torrid  zones.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
the  red  or  yellow  deal,  which  is  the  moil  durable  of 
any  of  the  kinds  yet  known.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  much  feorter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fort,  of  a  greyife  colour,  growing  two  out  of  one 
fheath ;  the  cones  are  fmall,  pyramidal,  and  eud  in 
narrow  points;  they  are  of  a  light  colour,  and  the  feed* 
are  fmall. 

4.  The  plnus  picea ,  or  yew-leaved  fir,  is  a  tall  ever¬ 
green  and  a  native  of  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

'Phis  fpecies  includes  the  filver  fir  and  the  balm  of  Gi. 
lead  fir.  Fhe  fir  ft  of  thefe  is  a  noble  upright  tree. 

Mr  Marfeam  fays,  The  tallefi  trees  I  havejeen  were 
fpruce  and  filver  firs  in  the  valleys  in  Switzerland.  I 
faw  fevrrai  firs  in  the  dockyards  in  Venice  40  yard? 
long;  and  one  of  39  yards  was  18  inches  diameter  at  the 
fmall  end.  I  was  told  they  came  from  Switzerland.” 

The  branches  arc  not  very  numerous  and  the  bar ^Treati/e  on 
is  fmooth  an  1  delicate.  The  leaves  grow  fingly  on  the  PU*ttnS 
branches,  and  their  ends  are  flightly  indented.  Their GardZiJ. 
upper  furface  is  of  a  fine  ftrong  green  colour,  and  their 
under  has  an  ornament  of  two  white  lines  running 
length  wife  on  each  fide  the  midrib;  on  account  of 
which  filvery  look  this  fort  is  called  the  fiber  fir.  The 
cones  are  large,  and  grow  erc& ;  and,  when  the  warm 
weather  comes  on,  they  foon  (Tied  theT  feeds ;  which 
(hould  be  a  caution  to  all  who  wife  to  raife  this  plant, 
to  gather  the  conei  before  that  happens. 

The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  has  of  all  the  forts  been  moft 
coveted,  on  account  of  the  great  fragrance  of  its  leaves; 
though  this  is  not  its  only  good  property  :  for  it  is  3 
very  beautiful  tree,  naturally  of  an  upright  growth, 
and  the  branches  are  fo  ornamented  with  their  balmy 
leaves,  as  to  exceed  any  of  the  other  forts  in  beauty. 

The  leaves,  which  are  very  clofely  fet  on  the  branches, 
are  broad  ;  and  their  ends  are  indented.  Their  uppef 
furface,  when  healthy,  is  of  a  fine  dark-green  colour, 

?pd  their  under  has  white  lines  on  each  fide  the  mid¬ 
rib  lengthwife,  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  filver  fir.  Thefe 
leaves  when  hruifed  are  very  finely  feented  ;  and  the 
puds,  which  fwejl  fe  the  autumn  for  the  next  year*» 
feopt,  are  very  ornamental  all  winter,  being  turgid, 
and  of  $  fipe  brown  colour:  and  from  thefe  alfe  exudes 
a  kipd  of  Hne  turpentine,  of  the  fame  kind  of  (though 
heightened)  fragrancy.  The  tree  being  wounded  in 
any  part,  emits  plenty  of  this  turpentine;  and  Hanbu¬ 
ry  fays,  it  if  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  fort  from 
whence  the  balm  of  Gilead  is  taken,  which  occafions 
this  tree  being  fo  called.  But  this  is  a  miftake  5  for 
the  true  balm  of  Gilead  is  taken  from  a  k'nd  of  tere* 
binthus?  though  I  am  informed,  that  what  has  been 
colle&ed  from  this  tree  has  been  fent  over  rq  England 
from  America  (where  it  grows  n-iurally),  an  1  often 
fold  in  the  feops  for  the  true  fort.” 

The  filver  fir  is  yery  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any 
foil  or  fituation,but  always  makes  the  greateft  progrefa 
in  rich  loamy  earth.  The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  muft  be 
planted  in  deep,  rich,  good  earth,*  nor  will  it  live  long 
5  D  ia 
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Pinus,  m  any  other.  The  foil  may  be  a  black  mould,  or  of  a 

— - - '  Tandy  nature,  if  it  be  deep  enough,  and  if  the  roots 

have  room  enough  to  fir  ike  freely. 

5.  The  pinus  abies ,  or  European  fpruce  fir,  a  native 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,  includes 
the  Norway  fpruce  and  long-coned  Cornifh  fir.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  a  tree  of  as  much  beauty  while  grow¬ 
ing  as  its  timber  is  valuable  when  propagated  on  that 
account.  Its  growth  is  naturally  like  the  filver,  up¬ 
right  :  and  the  height  it  will  afpire  to  may  be  ealily 
conceived,  when  we  fay  that  the  white  deal,  fo  much 
coveted  by  the  joiners,  &c.  is  the  wood  of  this  tree  ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  fatisfy  the  curious  reader  to  know, 
that  from  this  fir  pitch  is  drawn.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
dark  green  colour  ;  they  fiand  fingly  on  the  branches, 
but  the  younger  (hoots  are  very  clol’ely  garnifhed  with 
them.  They  are  very  narrow  ;  their  ends  are«pointed  ; 
and  they  are  poffefTed  of  fuch  beauties  as  to  excite  ad¬ 
miration.  The  cones  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
hang  downwards. 

The  better  the  foil  is,  the  fafter  will  the  fpruce  fir 
grow,  though  it  will  thrive  very  well  in  mod  of  our 
Englifh  lands.  In  ilrong  loamy  earth  it  makes  a  fur- 
prifing  progrefs;  and  it  delights  in  frtfh  land  of  all  forts, 
which  never  has  been  worn  out  ly  ploughing,  & c. 
though  it  be  ever  fo  poor.  The  long-coned  Cornifh  fir 
differs  fcarcely  in  any  refpedlfrom  the  Norway  fpruce, 
except  that  the  leaves  and  the  cones  are  larger. 

6.  The  pinus  Canadevfisy  American  or  Newfound¬ 
land  fpruce  fir,  a  native  of  Canada,  Pennfylvania,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America,  includes  three  varieties. 
The  white  Newfoundland  fpruce,  the  red  Newfound¬ 
land  fpruce,  and  the  black  Newfoundland  fpruce. 
Thefe,  however,  differ  fo  little,  that  one  defeription  is 
common  to  them  all.  They  are  of  a  genteel  upright 
growth,  though  they  do  not  fhoot  fo  freely  or  grow 
fo  fail  with  us  as  the  Norway  fpruce.  The  leaves  are 
of  the  fame  green,  and  garnifh  the  branches  in  the  fame 
beautiful  manner  as  thole  of  that  fpecies;  only  they  are 
narrower,  fhorter,  and  fiand  defer.  The  greateft  dif¬ 
ference  is  obfervable  in  the  cones;  for  thefe  are  do  more 
than  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  feales  are  elefeiy 
placed.  In  the  cones,  indeed,  confifts  the'  difference 
of  thefe  three  forts  ;  thofe  of  ti  e  white  fpecies  are  of 
a  very  light  brown  colour;  thofe  of  the  red  fpecies 
more  of  a  nut  brown  or  reddifh  colour;  and  thofe  of 

v  the  bla  dt  fpecies  of  a  dark  or  blackifh  colour.  Befides 

this,  there  is  fcarcely  any  material  difference ;  though 
it  is  obfervable,  that  this  trifling  variation  Teems  to  be 
pretty  conftant  in  the  plants  raifed  from  the  like  feeds. 
’Thefe  forts  will  often  flower,  and  produce  cones  when 
only  about  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  and  indeed  look  then 
very  beautiful:  but  this  is  a  fign  of  weaknefs  in  the 
plant,  which  it  does  not  often  fairly  get  over. 

7.  The  phius  balfamea ,  or  hemlock  fir,  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada,  pofTtffes  as  little  beauty  as  any  of 
the  fir  tribe;  though,  being  rather  fcarce  in  proportion, 
it  is  deemed  valuable.  It  is  called  by  Tome  the  ye<w~ 
leaved  fir ,  from  the  refemblance  of  the  leaves  to  thofe 
of  the  yew  tree.  It  is  a  tree  of  low  growth,  with  but 
few  blanches;  and  thefe  are  long  and  flender,  and  fpread 
abroad  without  order.  The  leaves  do  not  garnifh  the 
branches  fo  plentifully  as  thofe  of  any  other  fort  of  At. 
The  cones  arc  very  final!  and  rounded;  they  are  about 


half  an  inch  long  ;  and  the  fcalcs  are  loofdy  arranged.  Pinw» 
We  receive  thefe  cones  from  America,  by  which  we  ~ 
raife  the  plants;  though  this  caution  fhould  be  given  to 
the  planter,  that  this  tree  is  fond  of  moift  rich  ground, 
and  in  fuch  a  kind  of  foil  will  make  the  greatcfl  pro¬ 
grefs. 

8.  The  pinus  orlentalis ,  or  oriental  fir,  a  native  of 
the  Eaft,  is  a  low  but  elegant  tree.  The  leaves  are 
very  fhort,  and  nearly  fquare.  The  fruit  is  exceeding 
fmall,  and  hangs  downward;  and  the  whole  tree  makes 
an  agreeable  variety  with  the  other  kinds. 

9.  The Jlrobusy  Lord  Weymouth’s  pine,  or  North 
American  white  pine.  This  grows  fometimes  to  the 
height  of  loo  feet  and  upwards,  r  nd  is  highly  valued 
on  account  of  its  beauty.  The  bark  of  the  tree  in  very 
fmooth  and  delicate,  efpecially  when  young;  the  leaves 
are  long  and  {lender,  five  growing  out  of  one  (heath  ; 
the  branches  are  pretty  clofely  garnifhed  with  them, 
and  thus  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  cones  are  long, 

{lender,  and  very  loofe,  opening  with  the  fiiil  warmth 
of  the  fpring ;  io  that  if  they  are  not  gathered  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  fc,ales  open  and  let  out  the  feeds.  The  wood 
of  this  fort  is  efteenied  for  making  mails  for  (hips.  I11 
Queen  Anne’s  time  there  was  a  law  made  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  thefe  trees,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
their  growth  in  America.  Within  thefe  laft  50  years 
they  have  been  propagated  in  Britain  in  con. '.derail? 
plenty. 

Withrefpedb  to  the  culture  of  this  fpecies,  Mr  H:ir- 
bury,  after  fome  more  general  directions,  continues  thus, 

“  I  have  known  gentlemen,  who,  in  attempting  to 
raife  thefe  trees,  have  feen  the  young  plants  go  ofF 
without  perceiving  the  caufe ;  and  the  more  watering 
and  pains  they  have  taken,  have  found  the  plants  per- 
fiil  m  this  way  more  and  more,  to  their  great  mortifi¬ 
cation  and  aflcnifhment.  In  the  fpring  following  thefe 
plants  fhoUld  be  pricked  out  in  beds  half  a  foot  afunder 
each  way  ;  and  here  they  may  {land  two  years,  when 
they  m3y  be  either  finally  planted  out,  or  removed  into 
the  nurfery,  at  the  diflance  of  one  foot  afunder,  and 
two  feet  in  the  rows.  If  care  has  been  taken  of  them 
in  the  nurfery,  they  may  be  removed  at  a  cbnfiderablc 
height  with  great  aflurance  of  fuccefs :  for  it  is  much 
eafier  to  make  this  pine  grow  than  any  of  the  other 
forts  :  fo  that  where  they  are  wanted  for  ornament  in 
parks,  open  places,  See.  a  fhowof  them  may  be  made  in 
a  little  time. 

“  The  foil  the  Weymouth  pine  delights  in  mod  is 
a  Tandy  loam;  but  it  likes  other  foils  of  an  inferior  na¬ 
ture:  and  although  it  is  not  generally  to  be  planted  on 
all  lands  like  the  Scotch  fir,  yet  I  have  feen  it  luxuri¬ 
ant  and  healthy,  making  flrong  (hoots,  on  blue  and  red 
clays,  and  other  forts  of  ilrong  ground.  On  llony  and 
and  flaty  ground,  likewife,  I  have  feen  fome  very  fine 
trees  ;  fo  that  1  believe  whoever  is  defirous  of  having 
plantations  of  this  pine,  need  not  be  curious  in  the 
choice  of  his  ground.5’ 

10.  The  pinus  tada ,  or  fwamp-pine,  is  a  tall  evergreen 
tree,  a  native  of  the  fwamps  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  genus  which  Han- 
bury  enumerates  2nd  deferibes:  fuch  as,  1  ft.  The  three 
leaved  American  fwamp-pine.  2d,  The  two-leaved 
American  pine.  3d,  The  yellow  American  pine,  the 
yellow  tough  pine,  and  the  tough  pine  of  the  plains; 

2  among 
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Pin, is.  among  which  there  is  but  little  variety.  4th,  The  which  it  ufmlly  brinks  ;  fo  that  they  commonly  fatten  Pinu«, 
baftard  pine.  3th,  The  frankincenfc  pine.  And  .6  it  with  pins  of  the  fame  wood.  v“ 

The  dwarf  pine.  .  “  The  ftatue.(fays  Hanbury)  of  the  great  goddefs 

“  There  are  many  (continues  our  author)  other  at  Ephefus  was  made  of  this  material;  and,  if  this  tree 
forts  of  American  pines,  which  we  receive  from  thence  abounded  wdth  us  in  great  plenty,  it  might  have  a 
with  the  like  cant  names  of  thofe  of  the  above,  principal  flinre  in  our  moll  fuperb  edifices.  The  efflu- 
which  l  have  chofen  to  retain,  as  they  will  probably  be  via  conflantly  emitted  from  its  wood  are  faid  to  purify 
continued  to  be  fent  over ;  and  that  the  gardener  re-  the  air,  and  rm-ke  rooms  wholefome.  Chapels  and 
ceiving  them  as  fuch  may  befl  know  what  to  do- with  places  fet  apart  for  religious  duties,  being  wainfeotted 
them.  In  many  of  thofe  forts  I  fee  at  prefent  no  ma-  with  this*  wood,  infpire  the  worfliippers  with  a  more 
terial  difference  ;  fo  am  induced  to  think  they  are  the  folemn  awe.  It  is  not  obnoxious  to  worms;  and  emits 
fame,  fent  over  with  different  names.  Some  of  the  an  oil  which  will  preferve  cloth  or  books  from  worms 
forts  above-mentioned  differ  in  very  few  refpedls  ;  but  or  corruption.  The  faw-dutt  will  preferve  human  bo- 
I  have  chofen  to  mention  them,  as  a  peifon  may  be  dies  from  putrefa&ion  ;  and  is  therefore  faid  to  be 
fupplied  with  the  feeds  from  Pennfylvania,  Jerfey,  Vir-  plentifully  ufed  in  the  rites  of  embalming,  where  prac- 
gin t a,  Carolina,  See.  where  they  ail  grow  naturally:  tifed.” 

and  having  once  obtained  the  feeds,  and  from  them  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tree  is  not  to  be  found  as 
plants,  they  will  become  plesfing  o\  je&s  of  his  nicett  a  native  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  than  mount  Li- 
obfervations.,,  banus,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  difeovered.  What  we  find 

it.  The  pitnis  cedrusy  ranked  by  Tournefort  and  mentioned  in  Scripture  of  the  lofty  cedars  can  be  nowife 
others  under  larix,  famous  for  its  duration,  is  that  po-  applicable  to  the  common  growth  of  this  tree;  fince, 
pularly  called  by  us  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ,  by  the  an-  from  the  experience  we  have  of  thofe  now  growing  in 
cients  cedrus  magna  or  the  great  cedar  ;  alfo  cedrclate ,  England,  asalfo  from  the  tetti  ndny  of  fevcral  travellers 
xfcT gtkciTv  \  and  fometimes  the  Phoenician  or  Syrian  ce-  who  have  vifited  thofe  few  remaining  trees  on  mount 
dar,  from  the  country  where  it  grows  in  its  greateA  Libanus,  they  are  not  inclined  to  grow  very  lofty,  but 
perfe&ion.  It  is  a  coniferous  evergreen,  of  the  bigger-  on  the  contrary  extend  their  branches  very  far;  to 
Tort,  bearing  large  roundifh  cones  of  fmooth  feales,  which  the  ailufion  made  by  the  Pfalmift  agrees  very 
ttanding  ere<tt,  the  leaves  being  fmall,  narrow,  and  well,  when  he  is  deferibing  the  flourifhing  Aate  of  a 
thick  fet. — They  fometimes  counterfeit  cedar,  by  people,  and  fays,  “  They  fhall  fpread  their  branches 
dying  wood  of  a  reddifh  hue  ;  but  the  fmell  difco'vers  like  the  cedar- tree. ” 

the  cheat,  that  of  true  cedar  being  very  aromatic.  In  Rauvvolf,  in  his  Travels,  .fays,  there  were  not  at 
fome  places,  the  wood  of  the  cajou-tree  paffes  under  that  time  (i  e.  anno  1574^  upon  mount  Libanus  more 
the  name  of  cedar,  on  account  of  its  reddifli  colour  than  26  trees  remaining,  24  of  which  flood  in  a  circle; 
and  its  aromatic  fmell,  which  fomewhat  refemble  that  and  the  other  two,  which  flood  at  a  fmall  difiance, 
of  fantal.  Cedar-wood  is  reputed  almoft  immortal  and  had  their  branches  almoft  confumed  with  age  ;  nor 
incorruptible  ;  a  prerogative  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  could  he  find  any  younger  tree  coming  up  to  fucceed 
its  bitter  tafte,  which  the  worms  cannot  endure.  For  them,  though  he  looked  about  diligently  for  fome* 
this  reafon  it  was  that  the  ancients  ufed  cedar  tablets  Thefe  trees  (he  fays)  were  growing  at  the  foot  of  a 
to  write  upon,  efpecially  for  things  of  importance,  as  fmall  hill,  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  amongfl 
appears  from  that  exprefllon  of  Per  fins,  Et  cedra  digna  the  fnow.  Thefe  having  very  large  branches,  com- 
locutus.'  A  juice  was  alfo  drawn  from  cedar,  with  monly  bend  the  tree  to  one  fide,  but  are  extended  to  a 
which  they  fmeared  their  books  and  writings,  or  other  great  length,  and  in  fo  delicate  and  pleafant  order,  as 
matters,  to  preferve  them  from  rotting  ;  which  is  ah  if  they  were  trimmed  and  made  even  with  great  dill- 
luded  to  by  Horace  :  by  means  of  which  it  was,  that  gence,  by  which  they  are  eafily  difiinguifhed,  at  a 
Numa’s  books,  written  on  papyrus,  were  preferved  en~  great  diflanee,  from  fir-trees.  The  leaves  (continues 
tire  to  the  year  53  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny.  he)  are  very  like  to  thofe  of  the  larch  tree,  grow- 

Solomon’s  temple,  as  well  as  his  palace,  were  both  ing  clofe  together  in  little  brandies  upon  fmall  brown 
of  this  wood.  That  prince  gave  king  Hiram  feveral  fhoots. 

cities  for  the  cedars  he  had  furnifhed  him  on  thefe  oc-  Maundrel,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  but  16 
caflons.  Cortes  is  faid  to  have  ereded  a  palace  at  large  trees  remaining  when  he  vifited  the  mountain,  k 
Mexico,  in  which  were  7000  beams  of  cedar,  mofl  of  fome  of  which  were  of  a  prodigious  bulk,  but  that 
them  120  feet  long,  .and  twelve  in  circumference,  as  there  were  many  more  young  ones  of  a  fmaller  fize  ; 
we  are  informed  by  Herrera.  Some  tell,  us  of  a  cedar  he  meafured  one  of  the  largeft,  and  found  it  to  be  iz 
felled  in  Cyprus  /30  feet  long,  and  18  in  diameter,  yards  fix  Inches  in  girth,  and  yet  found,  and  37  yards 
It  was  ufed  for  the  main-mall  in  the  galley  of  king  in  the  fpread  of  its  bougns.  At  about  five  or  fix 
Demetrius.  Le  Bruyn  affures  us,  that  the  two  biggefl  yards  from  the  ground  it  was  divided  into  five  limbs, 
he  faw  on  mount  Lebanon,  meafured,  one  of  them  57  each  of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  tree.  What  Maun- 
palms,  and  the  other  47,  in  circumference.  In  the  drel  hath  related  was  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  who 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  there  were  cedar  trees  near  was  there  in  the  year  1720,  with  this  difference  only, 

2000  years  old  ;  which  yet  were  nothing  to  that  beam  vjz»  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  branches  of  the  largelt 
in  an  oratory  of  Diana  at  Seguntum  in  Spain,  faid  to  tree,  which  be  meafured,  and  found,  to  be  22  yards 
have  been  brought  thither  200  years  before  the  de-  diameter.  Nov-,  whether  Mr  Maundrel  meant  37 
ftruaion  of  Troy.  Cedar  is  of  fo  dry  a  nature,  that  yards  in  circumference  of  the  fpreaiing  branches,  or 
it  will  not  endure  to  be  fattened  with  iron  nails,'  from*  the  diameter  of  them,  cannot  be  determined  by  his 

.5  D  2  •  word* ; 
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words ;  yet  either  of  them  well  agrees  with  this  lad 
account. 

1 2.  rI*here  is  another  fpccies,  viz.  the  larch-tree , 
which  the  old  botanifts  ranked  under  larix,  with  dfcct* 
duous  leave*,  and  oval  obtufe  cones.  It  grows  natural¬ 
ly  upon  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  of  late  has  been 
very  much  propagated  in  Britain.  It  is  of  quick 
growth,  and  the  trunk  rife*  to  50  feet  or  more ;  the 
branches  are  (lender,  their  ends  generally  hanging 
downward,  and  are  ga  rni  filed  ,with  long  narrow  le&ves 
which  arife  in  clutters  from  one  point,  fpreading  open 
above  like  the  hairs  of  a  painter’s  Lrufii ;  they  are  of 
a  light  green,  and  fall  away  in  autumn.  In  the  month 
of  April  the  male  flowers  appear,  which  are  difpofod 
in  form  of  fmall  cones  ;  the  female  flowers  are  col- 
kfted  into  oval  obtufe  cones,  which  in  fome  fpecits 
have  bright  purple  tops,  and  in  others  they  are  white: 
thefe  differences  are  accidental;  the  Cones  are  about  an 
inch  long,  obtufe  at  their  points;  the  fcalcs  are  fmooth, 
and  lie  over  each  other:  under  each  fcale  there  arc  ge¬ 
nerally  lodged  two  feeds,  which  have  wings.  There 
are  other  two  varieties  of  this  tree,  one  of  which  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  the  other  of  Siberia.  The  cones 
of  the  American  kind  which  have  been  brought  to 
Britain  feem  in  general  to  be  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort. 

44  Many  encomiums  (fays  Hanbury  when  fpcaking 
of  this  fpecics)  have  been  beftowed  on  the  timber  of 
the  larch :  and  wc  find  fuch  a  favourable  account  of  it 
in  ancient  authors,  as  fliould  induce  us  to  think  it 
would  be  proper  for  almoft  any  ufe.  Evelyn  recites  a 
fiory  of  Witfen,  a  Dutch  writer,  that  a  fhip  built 
of  this  timber  and  cyprefs  had  been  found  in  the 
Kumidian  fea,  twelve  fathoms  under  water,  found  and 
entire,  and  reduced  to  fuch  a  hajdnefs  as  to  refift  the 
fharpeft  tool,  after  it  had  lain  fubmerged  above  1400 
years.  Certain  it  is  this  is  an  excellent  wood  for  (hip 
and  boufe- building.  At  Venice  this  wood  is  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  in  building  their  houfes,  as  well  as  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  thefe  trees  abound :  fo  that,  without  all 
doubc,  the  larch  excels  for  mails  for  (hips,  or  beams  for 
houfes,  doors,  windows,  &c.  particularly  as  it  is  faid 
to  refill  the  worm. 

44  In  Switzerland  (a)  their  houfes  are  covered  with 
boards  of  this  wcod  cut  out  a  foot  fquare  ;  and,  as  it 
emits  a  refinous  fubftance,  it  fo  diffufes  itfeif  into  every 
joint  and  crevice,  and  becomes  fo  compa#  and  clofe, 
as  well  as  fo  hardened  by  the  air,  as  to ‘render  the  co¬ 
vering  proof  againft  all  weather.  But  as  fuch  cover¬ 
ing  for  houfes  would  caufe  great  devaftation  in  Cdfe  of 
fire, the  buildings  are  confined  to  a  limited  dillance  by 
an  order  of  police  from  the  magiftrates.  The  wood, 
when  firfl  laid  on  the  houfes,  is  faid  to  be  very  white; 
but  this  colour,  in  two  or  three  years  is  changed,  by 
means' of  the  fun  and  refin,  to  a  black,  which  appears 
like  a  finooih  ihimng  varniflu” 


Of  the  common  larch  there  are  feretal  Tirieties.  Pimi*. 
1  he  flowers  which  the  coaimoneft  fort  exhibits  ear«y  ■■  -r- 
in  the  fpring  are  of  a  delicate  red  colour;  another  fort 
produces  white  flowers  at. the  fame  fcafon,  and  thtie 
have  a  delightful  effeil  among  thofe  ot  the  red  fort ; 
whiitt  another,  called  the  Black  Newfoundland  larix,  in- 
creafes  the  variety,  though  by  an  afpeft  littic  differing 
from  the  others.  There  are  alfo  larches  with  grtenifiv 
flowers,  pale  red,  &c.  all  of  which  are  accidental  varie¬ 
ties  from  feeds.  Thefe  varieties  are  cafily  diftinguifh- 
ed,  even  when  out  of  blow  :  the  young  (hoots  of  the 
white-flowering  larch  are  of  the  ligbtctt  green,  and  the 
canes  when  ripe  ire  nearly  white.  The  red  flowering 
larch  has  its  (hoots  of  a  reddifh  caff,  and  the  cones  are 
of  a  brown  colour  ;  whiltt  the  cones  and  (hoots  of  the 
black  Newfoundland  ki  chare  in  the  fame  manner  pro¬ 
portionally  tinged.  1  he  cones,  which  are  a  very  great 
Ornament  to  fev^al  forta  of  the  pines,  are  very  little  to 
thefe.  Their  chief  beauty  confifts  in  the  manner  of 
their  growth,  the  nature  and  beauty  of  their  pencilled 
leaves  and  fairflowers;  for  the  cones  that  fucceed  them 
are  fmall,  of  a  whitifli,  a  reddifh,  or  a  blackifh  brown 
colour,  and  make  no  figure. 

The  pinus  cedrus  and  pinus  larix  are  propagated  by 
fowing  in  March  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  expofed  to  the 
morning  fun.  The  feed  mutt  be  covered  half  an  inch 
thick  with  fine  light  earth,  and  the  beds  watered  at 
times  when  the  weather  is  dry.  In  about  fix  weeks  the 
plants  will  appear  ;  they  muff  at  this  time  be  carefully 
guarded  from  the  birds,  (haded  from  the  fun  and  winds, 
and  kept  very  clear  ot  weeds  In  the  latter  end  of 
April  the  following  year,  they  may  be  removed  into 
beds  of  frefh  earth,  placing  them  at  ten  inches  diflance 
every  way.  They  are  to  be  kept  here  two  years,  and 
fuch  of  them  as  feem  to  bend  muff  be  tied  up  to  a  (lake 
to  keep  them  upright.  Ihey  may  afterwards  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  places  wheie  they  are  to  remain.  They  thrive 
well  on  the  fi  iesot  barren  hills,  and  make  a  very  pretty 
figure  there. 

Refpeaing  the  ufea  of  this  tree.  Dr  Balias,  ia 
his  Flora  Rojftca ,  informs  us,  that  if  it  is  burnt, 
and  the  wood  confumed,  the  internal  part  of  the 
Wood  diltiis  copioufly  a  drying  reddifh  gum,  a  lit* 
tie  lefs  glutinous  than  gum  arabic,  fome  what  of  a 
refinous  taffe,  but  wholly  foluble  in  water.  At  the 
mitigation  of  M.  Kinder,  this  gum  has  lately  been 
fold  in  the  Ruffian  (hops  under  the  name  of  gummi 
OrcnhurgenJjsy  but  which  our  author  thinks  fhould  be 
called  gummi  uraliefifc  or  lands.  It  is  eat  by  the  Wo. 
guli  as  a  dainty,  and  is  laid  to  be  nutritious  and  anti* 
fcorbutic.  Some  manna  was  gathered  from  the  green 
.leaves,  but  it  could  never  be  condenfed.  The  RufiLmi 
ufe  the  boletus  laricinus  as  an  emetic  in  interroittents, 
and  to  check  the  leucorrheea.  At  Bafchirand  Siberia 
the  inhabitants  fprinkle  the  dry  powder  on  the  wound* 
of  oxen  and  horfes>  as  a  detergent  and  anthelmintic. 

The 
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Roman  naturalift  lliies  immortale  lignum.  The  wood  i,  P  t ’  ‘rufted  the,r  worlt8  t0  wo©.},  which  the 
tier  water :  and  the  borderers  on  the  Klee  of  n  ,3  rec^.ODed  **^®Hent  ^or  all  works  which  are  to  lie  un- 

tnoft  beautiful  woods  of  chefnut  Alder  fcvs  ZV  !  V?  I*'"8  “T  In  tbcfe  ?am  1  faw 

found  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland  and  „y  •  a  fxtend  *°me  leagues  :  he  alfo  informa  us,  that  they  are 
have  brought  them  th  £  “  it  frcm“  V  1nf  fo“  ot  lhe  «*&»pioe  part,.  Accident  muft 

Sardis,’*  *  4  Pf”rB  from  PllDy  ^  were  firft  introduced  into  Europe  from 
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The  tints  of  the  pinna  cemhra,  the  fame  author  aflfcrt<, 
are  cat  as  luxuries  in  Ruflia,  and  are  even  exported 
with  the  fame  view.  The  \inripe  Cones  give  a  very 
fragrant  oil,  termed  balfiufcic.  The  inhabitants  of  Si¬ 
beria  ufe  the  tender  top*,  and  even  the  bark  rubbed  off 
in  the  fpruag,  an  antifee rbutic.  The  kernels  of  the 
nuts  of  the  amygdalus  nana  give  a  very  pfeafing  fi  ivour 
to  brandy  ;  £nd,  when  preffed,  afford  a  bitter  oil  in 
large  quantities.  The  way  of  deflroymg  the  bitter  ia 
by  diverting  it  in  the  fun  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  it 
then  becomes  fweet  and  extremely  agreeable. 

From  the  hrch*trce  is  extracted  what  we  errone- 
oufly  call  Ftmce  turpentine.  This  fuhftance,  or  na¬ 
tural  baifem,  flows  at  firft  without  iricifjbft  \  when  it 
his  done  dropping,  the  poo-r  people  who  Wait  in  the 
fir  woods  make  indfions  at  about  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground  into  the  trunks  of  the  ttefcp,  into 
which  they  fix  narrow  troughs  about  20  inches  long. 
The  end  of  thefe  troughs  is  hollowed  like  a  ladle  ; 
and  in  the  middle  is  a  fmall  hole  bored  for  the  turpen¬ 
tine  to  run  into  the  receiver  which  is  placed  below  it. 
As  the  gummy  fubfiance  runs  from  the  trees,  it  pafies 
along  the  Hoping  gutter  or  trough  to  the  ladle,  and 
from  thence  runs  through  the  holes  into  the  receiver. 
The  people  who  gather  it  vifit  the  trees  morning  and 
evening  from  the  end  of  May  to  September,  to  colled 
the  turpentine  out  of  the  receivers.  When  it  flows  out 
of  the  tree,  Venice  turpentine  is  clear  like  water,  and 
©f  a  yellowifh  white;  but,  ss  it  grows  older,  it  thickens 
and  becomes  of  a  citron  colour.  It  is  procured  in 
the  greatefl  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ly¬ 
ons,  and  in  the  valley  of  St  Martin  near  St  Lucern  in 
Switzerland. 

Though  we  have  already  noticed  the  manner  of  cul¬ 
tivating  fome  of  the  particular  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
and  have  alfo  remarked  the  ufes  of  fome  of  them,  we 
fhall  finifh  the  article  with  a  few  general  observations 
©n  the  culture  end  ufes  of  the  whole. 

Culture.  All  the  forts  of  pines  are  propagated  by 
feeds  produced  in  hard  woody  cones.  The  way  to 
get  the  feeds  out  of  thefe  cones  is  to  lay  them  before 
a  gentle  fire,  which  will  caufe  the  cells  to  open,  and 
then  the  feeds  may  be  eafily  taken  out.  If  the  Cones 
are  kept  entire,  the  feeds  will  reiwain  good  for  fome 
years  ;  fo  that  the  fnreft  way  of  preserving  them  is  to 
let  them  remain  in  the  cones  till  the  time  for  fowing 
the  feeds.  If  the  cones  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  in 
fiifximer,  they  will  open  and  emit  the  feeds';  but  if 
they  are  not  expofed  to  the  heat,  they  will  remain 
ciofe  for  a  long  time.  The  bed  feafon  for  lowing  the 
pines  13  abont  the  end  of  March.  When  the  feeds  are 
fown,  the  place  ftiould  be  covered  with  net9  to  keep 
©ff  the  birds  ;  otherwife,  when  the  plants  begin  to 
appear  with  the  hulk  of  the  feed  on  tbe  top  of  them, 
the  birds  will  peck  off  the  tops,  and  thus  deftroy  them* 

Ufes.  From  the  firft  fpecies  is  extra&ed  the  com¬ 
mon  turpentine,  much  ufed  by  farriers,  and  from  which 
is  drawn  the  oil  of  that  name.  The  procefs  of  making 
pitch,  tar,  refin,  and  turpentine,  from  thefe  trees  is 
very  familkr.  In  the  fpnng  time,  when  the  fap  is 
moil  freedn  running,  they  pare  off  the  bark  of  the 
pine  tree,  to  make  the  fap  run  down  into  a  hole  which 
they  cut  at  the  bottom  to  receive  it.  In  the  way,  as 
it  runs  down,  it  leaves  a  white  matter  like  cream,  but 
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a  little  thicker.  This  is  very  different  from  all  the  I %u«. 
kinds  of  refin  and  turpentine  in  ufe,  and  it  is  generally  1 — -v— 
fold  to  be  ufed  in  the  making  of  flambeaux  inftead  of 
white  beeswax.  'Hie  matter  that  is  received  in  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  is  taken  up  with  ladles,  and  put  in 
a  large  bafket.  A  great  part  of  this  immediately  runs 
through,  and  this  is  the  common  turpentine.  This  is 
received  into  Rone  or  earthen  pots,  and  is  ready  for 
fale.  The  thicker  matter,  which  remains  in  the  balket, 
they  pat  into  a  common  alembic,  adding  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  They  diftil  this  as  long  as  any  oil  is 
feen  fwimming  upon  tbe  water.  This  oil  they  feparate 
from  the  furfiec  in  large  quantities,  and  this  is  the  X 
common  oil  Or  fpirit  of  turpentine.  The  remaining 
matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftdi  is  common  yellow  re¬ 
fill.  When  they  have  thus  obtained  ail  that  they  can 
from  the  Ap  of  the  tree,  they  cut  it  down,  and,  hew¬ 
ing  the  wood  into  billets,  they  fill  a  pit  dug  in  the 
earth  with  thefe  billets,  and,  fetting  them  on  fire,  there 
runs  from  them,  while  they  are  burning,  a  black  thick 
matter.  .  This  naturally  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
and  this  is  the  tar.  The  top  of  the  pit  is  covered  with 
tiles,  to  keep  in  the  heat;  and  there  is  at  the  bottom  a 
little  hole,  out  at  which  the  tar  runs  like  oil.  If  thia 
hole  be  made  too  large,  it  feta  the  whole  quantity  of 
the  tar  on  fire  ;  but,  if  fmall  enough,  it  runs  quietly 
out. 

The  tar,  being  thus  made,  is  put  up  in  barrels;  and 
if  it  be  to  be  made  into  pitch,  they  put  it  into  large 
boiling  veffels,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it.  It  is 
then  fuffered  to  boil  a  while,  and  being  then  let  out, 
is  found  when  cold  to  be  what  we  call  pitch. 

A  deco&ion  of  the  nutaor  feed&of  the  firft  fpecies  in 
milk,  or  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches  pulled  in 
fpring,  is  faid,  with  a  proper  regimen,  to.  cure  the 
moft  inveterate  feurvy.  The  wood  of  this  fpecies  is 
not  valued?  but  that  of  the  Scots  pine  is  fuperior  to 
any  of  the  reft.  It  is  obfervable  of  the  Scots  pine, 
that  when  planted  in  bogs,  or  in  a  moift  foil,  though 
the  plants  make  great  progrefs,yet  the  wood  is  white, 
foft,  and  little  eiieemed  ;  but  when  planted  in  a  dry 
foil,  though  the  growth  of  the  tree*  is  there  very  flow, 
yet  the  wood  is  proportionally  better.  Few  tree3  have 
been  applied  to  more  ufes  than  this.  The  talleft  and 
ftraighteft  are  formed  by  nature  for  mails  to  our  navy. 

The  timber  is  refinous,  durable,  and  applicable  to  mim- 
berlefs  domcfiic  parpofes,  fuch  a3  flooring  and  wainf-  * 
cotting  of  rooms,  making  of  beds,  chefts,  tables,, 
boxes,  &c.  From  the  trunk,  and  branches  of  thrs,  as 
well  as  moft  others  of  the  pine  tribe,,  tar  and  pitch  is 
obtained.  By  incifion,  barras,  Burglindy  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  are  acquired  and  prep i red.  The  refinous 
roots  are  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and,  being  divided  into  fmall  fpiinters,  arc 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants  to  burn  inftead  or  candles. — 

At  Loch-Broom,  in  Rofs  Ihire,  the  fifhermen  make 
ropes  of  the  inner  bark  ;  but  hard  neceflity  has  taught 
the  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Kamtfchatka, 
to  convert  the  fame  into  bread.  To  effect  this,  they, 
in  the  fpring  feafon,  make  choice  of  the  talleft  and 
faireft  trees  ;  then  ftripping  off  carefully  the  outer  bark, 
they  coiie&  the  foft,  white,  fucculent  interior  bark, 
and  dry  it  in  the  Ihade.  When  they  have  occafion  to 
ufe  it,  they  firft  toaft  it  at  the  fire,  then  grind,  and  af- 
l  ter 
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ter  ftecping  the  flour  in  warm  wafer,  to  take  off  the  re-, 
finous  tafte,  they  make  it  into  thin  cakes,  which  are 
baked  for  ufe.  On  this  ftrange  food  the  poor  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  fometimes  con  drained  to  live  for  a  whole  year; 
and,  we  are  told,  through  cuftom,  become  at  laft  even, 
fond  of  it.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  this  fame  bark-, 
bread  will  fatten  fwine;  and  humanity  obliges  us  to 
wiff,  that  men  might  never  be  reduced  to  the  neceflity 
of  robbing  them  of  fuch  a  food.  The  interior  bark, 
of  which  the  above  mentioned  bread  isma^le,  the  Swe- 
diff  boys  frequently  peel  off  the  tre^s  in  the  fpring, 
and  eat  raw  with  greedy  appetite.  From  the  cones;  of; 
this  tree  is  prepared  a  diuretic  oil,  like  the  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  a  refinous  extra&,  which  has  fimilar  vir¬ 
tues  with  the  balfam  of  Peru.  An  infufion  or  tea  of 
the  buds  is  highly  commended  as  an  antifcorbutic. 
The  farina,  or  yellow  powder,  of  the  male-flowers,  is 
fometimes  in  the  fpring  carried  away  by  the  winds,  in 
fuch  quantities,  where  the  trees  abound,  as  to, alarm 
the  ignorant  with  the  notion  of  its  raining  ?  brimftcne. 
The  tree  lives  to  a  great  age  ;  Linnosus  affirms  to  400 
yean.  , 

PIONEERS,  in  the  art  of  war,  are  fuch  as  are- 
commanded  in  from  the  country,  to  march  with  an 
army  for  mending  the  ways,  for  working  on  intrench- 
menta  and  fortifications,  and  for  making  mines  and 
approaches.  The  foldiers  are  likewife  employed  for. 
•  all  thefe  purpofes.  Mo  ft  of  the- foreign  regiments  of  ar¬ 
tillery  have  half  a  company  of  pioneers,  well  in  ft  rue- 
ted  in  that  important  branch  of  duty.  Our  re¬ 
giments  of  infantiy  and  cavalry  have  three  or  four 
pioneers  each,  provided  with  aprons,  hatchets,  faws, 
fpades,  and  pick-axes.  Each  pioneer  muft  have  an 
ax,  a  faw,  and  an  apron  ;  a  cap  with  a  leather  crown, 
and  a  black  hears- fkia  front,  on  which  is  to  be  .the 
king’s  creft  in  white,  on  a  red  ground  ;  and  the  ruim* 
her  of  the  regiment  is  to  be  on  the  back  part  of  it. 

PIP,  or  Pep,  a  difeafe  among  poultry,  confining 
©f  a  white  thin  flcin,  or  film,  that  grows  under  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  hinders  their  feeding.  It  ufually 
arifesfrom  want  of  water,  or  from  the  drinking  pud¬ 
dle-water,  or  eating  filthy  meat.  It  is  cured  by  pull¬ 
ing  off  the  film  with  the  fingers,  and  rubbing  the 
tongue  with  fait.  Hawks  are  particularly  liable  to 
this  difeafe,  efpecially  from  feeding  on  (linking  fleff. 

PIPE,  in  building,  8cc.  a  canal,  or  conduit,  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  and  other  liquids.  Pipes  for 
water,  water-engines,  8cc.  are  ufually  of  lead,  iron, 
earth,  or  wood  :  the  latter  are  ufually  made  of  oak  or 
elder.  Thofe  of  iron  are  caft  in  forges ;  their  ufual 
length  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half:  feverai  of  thefe 
are  commonly  faflened  together  by  means  of  four' 
ferews  at  each  end,  with  leather  or  old  hat  between 
them,  to  flop  the  water.  Thofe  of  earth  are  made  by 
the  potters  ;  thefe  are  fitted  into  one  another,  one  end 
being  always  made  wider  than  the  other.  To  join 
them  the  clofer,  and  pcevent  their  breaking,  they  are 
covered  with  tow  and  pitch  :  their  length  is  ufually 
a  out  that  of  the  iron  pipes.  The  wooden  pipes  are 
trees  bored  with  large  iron  augren,  of  different  fizes, 
beginning  with  a  lefs,  and  then  proceeding  with  a  lar¬ 
ger  fucceffive  y  ;  the  firft  being  pointed,  the  reft  be¬ 
ing  formed  like  fpoona,  increafmg  in  diameter,  from 
one  to  fix  inches  or  more  :  they  are  fitted  into  the  ex- 
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tremities  of  each  other  (as  reprefented  fig.  2.),  and  are  Pipe, 
fold  by  the  foot.  ^  ■  -  v  ^ 

Wop  Jen  pipes  are  bored  as  follows.  The  machine-  Plate 
reprefented  fig.  1.  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wheel 
which  is  -moved,  by  a  current  of  water;  upon  the. 
axle  of ythis  wheel  is  a  cog-wheel  B,  which  carafes 
the,  lapterns  C,  to  turn  horizontally,  whofe  com-; 
mon  axis  is  confequently  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion.* 

The  lantern  .D,  turns  at  the  fame  time  two  cog¬ 
wheels,  E  and  F  :  the  firft,  E,  which  is  vertical,  turna 
the  augre  which  bores  the  wood  ;  and  the.fecond,'  F,-  , 

whjch  is  horizontal,  caufes  the  carriage  bearing  the 
piece, -to  advance  by.. means. of  the  arms  H,  I,  which- 
take?  hold  of  the;  ngtche'3  in  the  wheel  K.  The  firft,? 

H,jby  means  of  the  notches,  draws  the  wheel  towards 
F;  and  the  other,  I,  puffes  the  under-poft  of  the-* 
wheeHn  an  oppofite  dire&ion  ;  bo:h  which  .motions 
tend  to  draw  the  carriage  towards  F,  and  confequent- 
ly  cattfe  the  augre  to  pierce  the  wood.  The  augre  be¬ 
ing  from  9  to  12  feet  i ii  length,  and  of  a  proportions 
able  bignefs,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  two  pieces,  as 
L>  L,  to .  fupport  its  weight,  and  caufe  it  to  enter  the 
piece  to  be  bored  with  the -fame  uniformity. 

For  the  conftrudlion  of  leaden  pipes,  fee  the  article 
Plumbery.  .  • 

Air- Pipes.  See  Air- Pipes. 

Pipes  of  an  Organ.  See  Organ.  *  •  ? 

Bag-PipE .  See  Bag 'Pipe.  \  #  , 

Horn-PiPE.  See  Hornpipe.  , 

Tobacco- Pipe,  a  machine  ufed  in  the  fmoking  of 
tobacco,  confiding  of  a  long  tube,  made  of  earth  or 
clay,  having  at  one  end  a  little  cafe,  or  furnace,  calL 
ed  the  bowl}  fov,  the  reception  of  the  tobacco,  the 
fiimes  whereof  are  drawn  by  the  mouth  through  the 
pther>  end.  Tobacco-pipes  are  made  of  various  fa¬ 
ff  iond  ;  long,  fhort,  plain,  worked,  white,,  varniffed, 
unvarniffed,  and  of  various  colours,  &c.  The  Turks 
ufe  pipes  three  or  four  feet  long,  made  of  ruffes,  or  of 
wood  bored,  at  the  end  whereof  they  fix  a  kind  of  a 
pot  of  baked  earth,  which  ferves  as  a  bov/1,  and  which 
they  take  off  after  fmoking. 

Pi  pe,  alfo  denotes  a  veffel  or  meafure  for  wine,  and 
things  meafured  by  wine-meafure.  See  Barrel  and 
Measure. 

Pipe,  in  mining,  is  where  the  ore  runs  forwards 
end  wife  in  a  hole,  and  doth  not  fink  downwards  or  in 
a  vein.  ;* 

Pipe,  Pipa ,  in  law,  is  a  roll  in  the  exchequer,  call¬ 
ed  alfo  the  great  roll.  See  the  next  article. 

PiPE-OJJice ,  is  an  office  wherein  a  perfon  called  the 
clerk  of  the  pipe ,  makes  out  leafes  of  crown-lands,  by 
warrant  from  the  lord-treafurer,  or  commiflioners  of 
the  treafury,  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
clerk  of  the  pipe  makes  out  alfo  all  accounts  of  ffe- 
nffs,  &c.  and  gives  the  accountants  their  quietus  ejl; 

To  this  office  are  brought  all  accounts  which  pafs  the 
remembrancer’s  office,  and  remain  there,  that  if  any 
ftated  debt-be  due  from  any  perfon,  the  fame  may  be 
drawn  down  into  the  great  roll  of  the  pipe  :  upon  which 
the  comptroller  iffues  out  a  writ,  called  the  fummtms  of 
the  pipe^  for  recovery  thereof ;  and  if  there  he  no 
goods  or  chattels,  the  clerk  then  draws  down  the 
debts  to  the  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer,  to  write 
eftxeats  again  ft  their  lands.  All  tallies  which  vouch- 

the 
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the  payment  of  any  fum  contained  in  fuch  accounts 
rre  examined  and  allowed  by  the  chief  fecondary  of 
the  pipe.  Bdides  the  chief  clerk  in  this  office,  there 
sire  eight  attorneys  or  fworn  clerks,  and  a  comp¬ 
troller. 

Pipe  Fijh}  in  ichthyology.  See  Syngnathus. 

Seci-PiPEs ,  in  zoology,  are  univalve  (hells,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  figure,  terminating  in  a  point,  fometimes  a  little 
bending,  and  fometime3  ftraigbt.  Sea  cars,  figures  of 
which  we  have  given  along  with  the  fea  pipes,  are  alio 
univalve  flat  fhells,  refembling  in  fliape  the  ear  of  a 
man.  In  Tea  ears-it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fmall 
pearls,  the  feeds  of  which  are  often  found  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  their  cavities,  which  are  of  the  find!  naker  or 
mother-of-peail  colour.  There  are  nidges  on  both  Tides; 
thofe  without  form  a  kind  of  volute  or  fpire,  termft 
nating  in  an  eye.  In  thefe  fhells  there  is  a  row  of 
round  holes,  fix  of  which  generally  go  quite  through. 

There  is  a  fhell  of  this  kind,  which  is  longer  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  width,  and  much  lefs  common,  for  it  is 
never  found  in  our  Teas.  There  is  yet  another,  very  fine 
and  thin,  of  a  dirty  grey  colour,  neither  nakered  nor 
perforated  as  the  others  are  ;  the  inner  rim  is  fpiral, 
and  at  fome  diflance  from  the  outer. 

The  iea-pipes  are  diflinguifhed  from  fea -worms  by 
having  their  pipes  Angle;  whereas  the  others  form  an 
affemblage  ot  pipes  joined  together.  The  fea  worms, 
from  the  number  and  jun&ion  of  their  parts,  are  mul¬ 
ti  valves.  The  fhells  of  pipes  called  dentales  and  antales 
are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  only  by  their  fize, 
the  antales  being  much  the  lead.  The  fea  pencil >  or  <ioa- 
tering  fpouty  is  the  moft  remarkable  fhell  of  this  tribe, 
and  mu  ft  be  confidered  as  having  a  fpecitic  character 
either  by  its  lorm,  which  is  flraight,  or  the  Angularity 
of  its  fuperior  extremity,  which  is:  perforated  like  the 
fpout  of  a  watering  pot; 

In  Plate  CCCXCII.  the  fhell;  fig.  i.  pierced  with 
many  holes,  is  fouud  with  its  natural  covering  in  our 
feas.  It  is  finely  nakered  within,  and  in  the  middle  of 
its  hollow  or  cavity  contains  many  fmall  pearls.  Fig.  2. 
is  placed  on  its  upper  fide  to  fhow  its  fpots,  which  are 
red  upon  a  ground  of  the  pnreft  white  ;  the  ri  Iges  are 
prominent;  the  rim  and  the  eye  are  irregular  and 
notched.  Fig.  4.  the Angularity'  of  this  fhell  cdnfiits 
in  its  being  neither  nakered  nor  perforated,  and  in 
turning  very  much  up  near  the  eye  of  its  fpire  or  con¬ 
tour.  Fig.  5.  is  a  pencil  or  watering  fpout ;  at  the  head 
is  a  kind  of  ruff,  and  within  it  is  formed  like  the  end 
of  a  watering  fpout,  perforated  with  many-  holes, 
which,  when  the  fifh  is  alive,  are  filled  with  very  line 
threads,  like  the  hair3  of  a  pftintef’a  pencil.  Fig.  6. 
are  called  dentals  from  their  refemblance  of  elephants 
teeth  ;  the  point  or  apex  is  white,  and  the  other  extre¬ 
mity  green.  They  are  both  ribbed  and  nakered,  and 
are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  only  by  fome  excr'ef- 
cenccs  which  appear  on  the  uppermoft.  Fig.  7.  are 
two  fmhli  fhells  of  the  dental  figure,  called  for  diftinc- 
tion  antales.  They  are  perfe&ly  fmooth  5  one  is  white, 
and  the  other  reddifh. 

.  PIPER,  in  ichthyology.  See  Trig  la. 
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Piper,  Pepper  ;  a  genus  of  the  trfgynia  order ,  be* 
longing  to  the  diandria  daft  of  plants.  There  are  20 
fpecies,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  firiboa, 
with  oval,  heart- fhaped,  nerved  leaves,  and  reflexed 
fpikes.  I  his  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  pepper  fo 
much  ufed  in  food.  *  It  is  a  fhrub  whofe  root  is  fmall, 
fibrous,  and  flexible  ;  it  rifes  into  a  ftem,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  tree  or  a  prop  to  fupport  it.  Its  wood  has  the 
lame  fort  of  knots  as  the  vine  ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  it 
exadtly  refembles  the  vine-branch.  The  leaves,  which 
have  a  ftrong  fmell  and  a  pungent  tafle,  are  of  an  oval 
fhape  ;  but  they  diminifh  towards  the  extremity,  and 
terminate  in  a  point.  From  the  flower- buds,  which 
are  white,  and  are  fometimes  placed  in  the  middle 
and  fometimes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  are 
produced  fmall  berries  refembling  thofe  of  the  currant- 
tree.  Each  of  thefe  contains  between  20  and  30  corns 
of  pepper  ;  they  are  commonly  gathered  in  October, 
and  expoied  to  the  fun  feven  or  eight  days.  The  fruit, 
which  was  green  at  firft,  and  aitei  wards  red,  when 
ill  ipped  of  its  covering  affuro.es  the  appearance  it  has 
when  we  fee  it.  The  iargeit,  heavieit,  and  leail  fhri- 
veiled,  is  the  beft. 

The  pepper  plant  flourishes  in  the  iflands  of  Java, 
Sumatra  (a j,  and  Ceylon,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
Malabar  coaft.  It  is  not  Town,  but  planted ;  and  great 
nicety  is  required  in  the  choice  of  the  (hoots.  It  pro¬ 
duces  no  fruit  till  the  end  of  three  years;  but  bears 
fo  plentifully  the  three  fucceeding  years,  that  fome 
plants  yield  between  fix  and  feven  pounds  of  pepper. 
The  bark  then  begins  to  fhrink  ;  and  the  fhrub  declines 
fo  fall,  that  in  12  years  time  it  ceafes  bearing. 

The  culture  of  pepper  is  not  difficult  :  it  is  fufficient 
to  plant  it  in  a  rich  foil,  and  carefully  to  pull  up  the 
weeds  that  grow  in  great  abundance  round  its  roots, 
efpeciaily  the  three  firft  years.  As  the  fun  is  highly 
neceflary  to  the  growth  ot  the  pepper- plant,  when  it  is 
ready  to  bear,  the  trees  tint  fupport  it  mult  be  lopped 
to  prevent  their  ihade  from  injuring  the  fruit.  When 
the  feafon  is  over,  it  is  proper  to  crop  the  head  of  the 
pknt.  Without  this  precaution,  there  would  be  too 
much  wood,  and  littie  fruit. 

The  pepper  exported  from  Malabar,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  is 
at  prefent  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Britifli,  and 
French,  amounts  to  about  10,000,000  weight.  Betel, 
or  betie,  is  a  fpecies  of  this  genus.  See  Betel.  It  is 
a  creeping  and  climbing  plant  like  the  ivy  ;  and  its 
leaves  a  good  deal  refemble  thofe  of  the  citron,  though 
they  are  longer  and  narrower  at  the  extremity,  it 
grows  in  all  parts  of  India,  but  thrives  bell  in  moift 
places.  The  natives  cultivate  it  as  we  do  the  vine, 
placing  props  for  it  to  run  and  climb  upon  ;  and  it  is 
a  common  pra&ice  to  plant  it  againft  the  tree  which 
bears  the  areca  nut. 

At  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  night,  the 
Indians  chew  the  leaves  ot  the  betel,  the  bitternefs  of 
which  is  corre&ed  by  the  areca  that  is  wrapped  up  in 
them.  There  is  conitantly  mixed  with  it  the  chinam, 
a  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  fhells.  The  rich  frequent- 
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(a)  See  a  copious  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  pepper  in  Sumatra,  in  Mr  Marfden’s  Hjflory  of  Sumatra 
or  ia  the  New  Annual  Regijkr  for  1783,  pf  147. 
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Piper,  fy  add  perfumes,  cither  to  gratify  their  vanity  or  their 
***« TZm  leufuality. 

v"  v  It  would  be  thought  a;  breach  of  politenefs  among 

the  Indiana  to  take  leave  for  any  long  time,  without 
presenting  each  other  with  a  purfe  of  betel.  It  is  a 
pledge  of  friendship  that  relieves  the  pain  of  abfencc* 
No  one  dares  to  fpeak  to  a  Superior  unlefs  his  mouth  is 
perfumed  with  betel ;  it  would  even  be  rude  to  negledt 
this  precaution  with  an  equal.  The  women  of  gallan¬ 
try  are  the  mod  lavifh  in  the  ufe  of  betel,  as  being  a 
powerful  incentive  to  love.  Betel  is  taken  after  meals; 
it  16  chewed  during  a  viiit  ;  it  is  offered  when  you  meet, 
and  when  you  Separate  ;  in  fhort,  nothing  is  to  be  done 
without  betel.  If  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  it  affifts 
and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach.  At  leaft,  it  is  a  general 
faftiion  that  prevails  throughout  India. 

ZonJon  Me-  The  piper  amalago,  or  black  pepper,  and  the  piper 
dical  J™r-'  tnequaky  or  long  pepper  of  Jamaica,  with  Some  other 
uarthi  Vm  fyec*e*>  are  indigenous,  and  known  by  the  names  of 
p.  176,  &Lc  j9'mt  wood*  or  peppery  elders .  The  firft  bears  a  Small 
Spike,  on  which  are  attached  a  number  of  Small  feeds 
of  the  Size  of  muftard.  The  whole  of  the  pb.nt  has  the 
exa&  tatle  of  the  Eaff  India  black  pepper.  The  long 
peppei  bufh  grows  taller  than  the  amalago.  The  leaves 
are  broad,  Smooth,  and  fhinin*.  The  fruit  is  Similar 
to  the  long  pepper  of  the  (hops,  but  frnaller.  The  com* 
mon  people  in  Jamaica  feafon  their  meffes  with  the 
black  pepper.  To  preferve  both,  the  fruit  may  he 
(lightly  Scalded  when  green,  then  dried,  and  wrapped 
in  paper.  PerhapB  hereafter  they  may  be  deemed  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention, 

PIPRA,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
-order  of  pafferer .  Latham  gives  it  the  name  of  mana - 
din,  and  So  does  Buffon,  who  informs  us  that  it  was 
bellowed  upon  them  by  the  Dutch  Settlers  in  Surinam. 
Latham  deferibes  25  different  Species,  and  five  varie- 
*\ee*.  ^  £encra^  chnra&er  of  the  genus  is,  that  the 
bill  is  fhort,  ftrong,  hard,  and  flightly  incurvr.ted,  and 
the  noftrils  are  naked.  The  middle  toe  is  connedlcd 
to  the  outer  as  far  as  the  third  joint  :  this  ch?r?£ter, 
however,  is  not  altogether  unirerfal,  Some  of  the  Spe¬ 
cies  differing  in  this  particular.  The  tail  is  Ihort.  This 
genus  has  a  considerable  refemblance  to  the  genus  pa- 
rusy  or  titmoufe.  They  are  fuppo fed  to  inhabit  South 
America  only  ;  but  this  is  not  true,  for  Mr  Latham 
affures  us  that  he  has  Seen  many  of  thefe  fpecies  which 
he  has  deferibed  which  came  from  other  parts,  but 
•which  nevertheleSs  certainly  belong  to  this  genus.— 
Buffon  differs  widely  in  his  arrangement  from  Mr  La¬ 
tham,  and  only  enumerates  fix  diftind  fpecies.  With¬ 
out  particularizing  thofe  differences,  however,  we  (hall 
give  from  Buffon  the  following  elegant  account  of  the 
genus  in  general :  “  The  natural  habits  common  to 
them  all  were  not  known,  and  the  observations  which 
have  teen  made  are  Hill  infuflicient  to  admit  an  exafl 
detail.  We  (hail  only  relate  the  remarks  communicated 
to  us  by  Sonini  of  Manoncour,  who  faw  many  of  thefe 
birds  in  their  native  climates.  They  inhabit  the  im- 
menfe  forefts  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  never 
emerge  from  their  recedes  to  vifit  the  cleared  grounds 
or  the  v,c,nity  of  the  plantations.  They  fly  with  con¬ 
querable  fwiftnef?,  but  always  at  a  Small  height,  and 
to  fhort  diflances  ;  they  never  perch  on  the  Summits 
trees,  but  on  the  Rjiddle  branches  j  they  feed  upon 


Small  wild  fruits,  and  alfo  eat  infedls  They  generally  !»h>n* 
occur  in  fmrdl  bodies  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  Lme  fpe-  — y— 

cies,  and  fometimes  intermingled  with  other  flocks  of 
the  fame  genus,  or  even  of  a  different  genus,  fuch  ai 
the  Cayenne  warblers,  5c c.  It  is  commonly  in  the 
morning  that  they  are  found  thus  affembled,  and  then 
feem  to  be  joyous,  and  warble  their  delicate  little 
notes.  The  frefhnefs  of  the  air  feems  to  infpire  the 
fong,  for  they  are  filent  during  the  burning  heat  of  the 
day,  and  difperfe  and  retire  to  the  fhade  of  the  thickeft 
parts  of  the  foreft.  This  habit  is  obferved,  indeed,  in 
many  kinds  of  birds,  and  even  in  thofe  of  the  woods 
of  France,  where  they  colled  to  fing  in  the  morning 
and  evening ;  but  the  manakins  never  affemble  in  the 
evening,  and  continue  together  only  from  fun-rife  to 
nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  renurin  fepa-* 

Tate  during  the  rell  of  the  day  and  the  fucceeding 
night.  In  general  they  prefer  a  cool  humid  fituatiorT, 
though  they  never  frequent  marfhes  or  the  margins  of 
lakes.*'  6 

1.  Th t  plpra  ruplcoloy  or  crefted  manakin,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  Small  pigeon,  heing  about  10  or  12  inches 
long.  The  bill  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long*  and 
of  a  yellowifh  colour.  The  head  is  furnifhed  with  a 
double  round  creff  ;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  orange,  inclining  to  faffron ;  the  wing  coverts  are  loofi* 
and  fringed  ;  the  quills  are  partly  white  and  partly 
brown  ;  the  tail  fe2ther3  are  in  number  12;  the  bafe 
half  of  the  ten  middle  one*  is  of  an  orange  colour, 
from  thence  to  the  ends  they  are  brown  ;  the  outer 
feathers  arc  hrpwn,  and  the  bafe  half  of  the  inner  web  is 
orange ;  all  of  them  are  fimilarly  fringed  ;  the  upper 
tail  covert3  are  very  long,  loofely  webbed,  and  fquarc 
at  the  ends  ;  the  legs  and  claws  are  yellow.  The 
female  is  altogether  brown,  except  the  under  wing 
covert?,  which  are  of  a  rufous  orange  ;  the  creff  if 
neither  fo  complete  nor  rounded  as  that  of  the  male. 

Both  males  and  females  lire  at  fir  ft  grey,  or  of  a  ycry  • 
pale  yellow,  inclining  to  brown.  The  male  does  not 
acquire  the  orange  colour  till  the  fecond  year,  neither 
does  the  female  the  full  brown. 

fi  This  beautiful  fpecies  (fays  Latham),  inhabits  va* 
rious  parts  of  Surinam,  Cayenne,  and  Guiana,  in  rocky 
fituations  ;  but  is  nowhere  fo  frequent  as  in  the  moun- 
tain  Luca,  near  the  river  Oyapoc,  and  in  the  mountain 
Courouaye,  near  the  river  Aprouaek,  where  they  build 
in  the  cavernous  hollows,  and  the  darkeft  recedes. 

They  lay  two  round  white  eggs,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a 
pigeon,  and  make  the  nefl  of  a  few  dry  bits  of  (licks. 

They  are  in  general  very  fhy,  but  have  leen  frequently 
tamed,  inforanch  as  to  run  at  large  among  the  poultry. 

It  is  faid  that  the  female,  after  (he  has  laid  eggs  for  fome 
years,  and  ceafes  fo  to  do  more,  becomes  at  the  enfu- 
ing  moult  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  male,  and  may  be 
m;ftaken  for  him  ;  in  this  imitating  the  females  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  poultry*  fuch  as  the  peacock,  pheafant,  Uc„ 

(See  Pavo,&c.)  A  moftcompletc  pair  is  in  the  Leverian 
Mttfeum.”  Our  author  deferibes  a  variety  of  this  fpecies, 
which  he  calls  the  Peruu'an  manakin .  It  is  longer  than 
the  preceding,  efpecially  in  the  tail,  and  the  upper  co¬ 
verts  of  it  »re  not  truncated  at  the  ends;  the  wing  co¬ 
verts  are  not  fringed,  as  in  the  rock  manakin,  and  the 
creff  is  not  fo  well  defined  as  in  that  bird  ;  the  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  inclines  much  to  red  ;  the  fe- 
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cocia  coterts  and  rump  are  of  an  ath  colour ;  the  wio^ 

_ i  aT]d  ^il  arc  Hack  ;  the  bill  and  legs  ere  as  in  the  lad 

dcfcribed.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Peru,  from  whence 
its  name. 

2. 1  he  next  and  laft-fpecies  which  we  fhall  defcribe 
(for  it  would  be  impoilible  to  enumerate  them  all),  Mr 
.Latham  calls  the  tuneful  mono  kin.  Its  length  is  four 
inches  ;  the  bill  is  dufky,  the  forthead  yellow,  and  the 
crown  and  nape  blue  ;  the  chin,  fides  of  the  head  be¬ 
low  the  eyes,  and  the  throat,  are  black  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  the  wings,  and  the  tail,  are  dulky 
black  ;  the  tail  is  very  (hort ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  rump,  the  breaft,  belly,  vent,  and  thighs,  arc 
orange  coloured  ;  the  legs  are  dulky.  It  is  a  native  of 
St  Domingo,  where  it  has  gained  the  name  of  organise 
irom  its  note,  forming  the  complete  oftave  in  the  molt 
agreeable  manner,  one  note  fucceflively  after  another. 

It  is  faid  not  to  be  uncommon,  but  not  eafy  to  be  fhot, 
as,  like  the  creeper,  it  perpetually  fhifts  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  part  of  the  branch  from  the  fpedUtor’s  eye,  fo  as 
to  elude  his  vigilance.  It  is  mod  likely  the  very  bird 
mentioned  by  Du  Pn.tr,  above  quoted,  whofe  notes, 
he  fays,  are  fo  varied  and  fweet,  and  which  warbles  fo 
tenderly,  that  thofe  who  have  heard  it  value  much  lefs 
the  fong  of  the  nightingale.  It  is  Lid  to  fing  lor  near 
two  hours  without  fenree  taking  breath,  and  after  a 
refpite  of  a’  out  the  fame  time  begins  again.  Du  Pratz, 
who  himfeif  has  heard  it,  fays  that  it  fung  perched  on 
an  oak,  near  the  houfe  he  was  then  in. 

PIQUET,  or  Picket,  a  celebrated  game  at  cards, 
lunch  in  life  throughout  the  polite  world. 

Ic  is  played  between  two  perfons,  with  only  32 
cards  ;  all  the  duces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  fixes,  be¬ 
ing  fet  afide. 

In  reckoning  at  this  game,  every  card  goes  for  the 
number  it  beais,  as  a  ten  for  ten  ;  only  all  court  cards 
go  for  ten,  and  the  ace  for  eleven  :  and  the  ufual  game 
is  one  hundred  up.  In  playing,  the  ace  wins  the 
king,  the  king  the  queen,  and  fo  down. 

Twelve  cards  are  dealt  round,  ufually  by  two  and 
two  ;  which  done,  the  remainder  are  laid  in  the  middle: 
if  one  of  the  gamcflers  finds  he  has  not  a  court-card  in 
his  hand,  he  is  to  declare  he  has  carle-blanche ,  and 
tell  how  many  cards  he  will  lay  out,  and  delire  the 
♦other  to  difeard,  that  he  may  fhow  bis  game,  and  fa- 
tifify  his  antagonift  that  the  carte-blanche  is  real;  for 
which  he  reckons  ten. 

Each  perfon  difeard?,  i.  e.  lays  aJUe  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  his  cards,  and  takes  in  a  like  number  from  the 
'flock.  The  firll  of  the  eight  cards  may  take  three, 
four,  or  five  ;  the  dealer  all  the  remainder,  if  he 
pleafes. 

After  difearding,  the  eldefl  hand  examines  what  fuit 
he  has  moil  cards  of ;  and  reckoning  how  many  points 
he  has  in  that  fuit,  if  the  other  have  not  fo  many  in 
that  or  any  other  fuit,  he  tells  one  for  every  ten  of 
that  fuit.  He  who  thus  reckons  molt  is  faid  to  win 
the  point. 

The  point  being  over,  each  examines  what  fequences 
Ve  has  of  the  fame  fuit,  viz,  how  many  tierces,  or  fe- 
quences  of  three,  quartes  or  fours,  quintes  or  fives,  fix- 
iemes,  or  fix’s,  &c.  For  8  tierce  they  reckon  three 
points,  for  a  quarte  four,  for  a  quinte  1 5,  for  a  fixieme 
16,  &c.  And  the  feveral  fequences  are  diflinguifhed 
in  dignity  by  the  cards  they  begin  from  ;  thus  ace 
Vol.  XIV.  Part.  II. 
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king,  and  queen,  sre  called  tierce  major  ;  king,  queen, 
and  knave,  tierce  to  a  Ling  ;  knave,  ten,  and  nine, 4 
tierce  to  a  knave ,  CsV.  and  the  be#  tierce,  quarte,  or 
quinte,  i.  e,  that  which  takes  its  defeeut  from  the  befl 
card,  prevails,  fo  as  to  make  all  the  others  in  that 
hand  good,  and  deftroy  all  thofe  in  the  other  hand- 
In  like  manner,  a  quarte  in  one  hand  fets  afide  a  tierce 
an  the  other. 

The  fequences  over,  they  proceed  to  examine  how 
many  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and  tens,  each 
holds  ;  reckoning  for  every  three  of  any  fort,  three  : 
but  hete  too,  as  in  fequences,  he  that  with  the  fame 
number  of  threes  has  one  that  is  higher  than  any  the 
other  has,  e .  gr.  three  aces,  has  all  his  others  made 
good  hereby,  and  his  adverfary’s  all  fet  afide.  But 
four  of  any  fort,  which  is  called  a  quc.torzsy  always  fets 
afide  three. 

All  the  game  in  hand  being  thus  reckoned*,  the  d- 
deft  proceeds  to  play,  reckoning  one  for  every  card  he 
plays  above  a  nine,  and  the  other  follows  him  in  the 
fuit  ;  and  the  higheft  card  of  the  fuit  wins  the  trick. 
Note,  unlefs  a  trick  be  won  with  a  card  above  a  nine 
(except  the  laft  trick),  nothing  13  reckoned  for  it  ; 
though  the  trick  ferves  afterwards  towards  winning  the 
cards  ;  and  that  he  who  plays  lafl  does  not  reckon  for 
his  cards  unlefs  he  wins  the  trick. 

The  cards  being  played  out,  he  that  has  mod  tricks 
reckons  ten  for  winning  the  cards.  If  they  have  tricks 
alike,  neither  reckons  any  thing.  The  deal  beino-  fi- 
niihed,  and  e3ch  having  marked  up  his  game,  they 
proceed  to  deal  again  as  before,  cutting  afrefh  each 
time  for  the  deal. 

If  both  parties  be  within  a  few  points  of  being  up, 
the  carte  blanche  is  the  firft  thing  that  reckons,  then 
the  point,  then  the  fequences,  then  the  quatorzes  or 
threes,  then  the  tenth  cards. 

He  that  can  reckon  30  in  hand  by  carte  blanche, 
points,  quintes,  Sec.  without  playing,  ere  the  other 
has  reckoned  any  thing,  reckons  90  for  them  ;  and 
this  is  called  a  repique.  If  he  reckons  above  30,  he 
reckons  fo  many  above  90.  If  he  can  make  up  30, 
part  in  hand  and  part  j:Jay,  ere  the  other  ha3  told  any 
thing,  he  reckons  for  them  60.  And  this  is  called 
a  pique.  Whence  the  name  of  the  game.  He  that 
wins  all  the  tricks,  inftead  of  ten,  which  is  his  right 
for  winning  thecatds,  reckons  40.  And  this  is  called 
a  capot . 

Mr  de  Moivre,  who  has  made  this  game  the  obje.fi: 
cf  mathematical  invelligations,  has  propofed  and  folved 
the  following  problems:  1.  To  find  at  piquet  the  pro¬ 
bability  which  the  dealer  has  for  taking  one  ace  or  more 
in  three  cards,  he  haring  none  in  his  hand.  He  con¬ 
cludes  from  his  computation,  that  it  is  29  to  28  that 
the  dealer  takes  one  ace  or  more.  2.  To  find  at  piquet 
the  probability  which  the  eldefl  has  of  taking  an  ace 
or  more  in  five  cards,  he  hav  vg  no  ace  in  his  hand. 
Anfwer;  232  to  91,  or  5  to  2,  nearly.  3.  To  find 
zt  piquet  the  probability  which  the  eldefl  hand  has  of 
tak  ng  an  ace  and  a  king  in  five  cards,  he  having  none 
in  his  hand.  Anfwer  ;  the  odds  again#  the  eldefl  hand 
taking  an  ace  and  a  king  are  331  to  319,  or  21  to  20 
neatly.  4.  To  find  at  piquet  the  probability  of  having 
12  cards  dealt  to,  without  king,  queen,  or  knave, 
which  cafe  is  commonly  ceiled  cartes -blanches.  An¬ 
fwer  ;  the  odds  again#  c3rtes-blanches  are 
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Pira.  nearly.  5.  To  find  how  many  different  fets,  effential- 
\y  different  from  one  another,  one  may  have  at  piquet 
before  taking  in.  Anfwer ;  28,967,278..  This  num¬ 
ber  falls  fhort  of  the  fum  of  all  the  diftinft  combina¬ 
tions,  whereby  J2  cards  may  be  taken  out  of  32,  this 
number  being  225,792,840  ;  but  it  muff  be  confidered 
that  in  that  number  feveral  fete  of  the  fame  import, 
but  differing  in  fuit,  might  be  taken,  which  would  not 
introduce  an  eflential  difference  among  the  fets.  The 
fame  author  gives  alfo  fome  obfei  vat'ons  on  this  game, 
which  he  had  from  an  experienced  player.  See  Doc - 
trine  of  Chances ,  p.  179,  &c.  M.  de  Monmort  has 
treated  of  piquet  in  his  Analyfe  des  feux  de  Hazard , 
p.  162. 

PIRA,  is  a  name  by  which  a  variety  of  foreign 
fifhes  aie  diftinguifhed.  Th e  pira  aca  is  a  little  horned 
iifh  of  the  Weft  Indies,  called  by  Clufius  and  others 
the  monoceros  or  unicorn- fijh.  The  pira  acangata  is  the 
name  of  a  Brafilian  fifh,  which  refembles  the  perch 
both  in  fize  and  fhape  It  feldom  exceeds  four  or  five 
inches  in  length  ;  its  mouth  is  fmall  ;  its  tail  fork¬ 
ed.  On  the  back  it  has  only  one  long  fin,  which  is 
fupported  by  rigid  and  prickly  fpines.  This  fin  it  can 
deprefs  at  pleafure,  and  fink  within  a  cavity  made  for 
it  in  the  back.  Its  feales  are  of  a  filvery  white  colour  ; 
it  is  wholefome  and  well  tailed.  Piralele  is  the  name 
of  the  miivus,  or  kite-fifh.  Pira-coaha  is  an  American 
fifh  of  the  tTuttaceous  kind,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour. 
It  grows  to  the  length  ®f  12  incheB ;  its  nofe  is  point¬ 
ed,  and  its  mouth  large,  but  without  teeth  ;  the  up¬ 
per  jaw  is  longer  than  the  under  one,  and  hangs  over 
like  a  cartilaginous  prominence  ;  its  eyes  are  very 
large,  and  its  tail  is  forked  ;  under  each  of  the  gill 
fins  there  is  a  beard  made  of  fix  white  filaments,  and 
covered  with  filvery  feales.  Pira  jurumcnleca  is  a  Bra¬ 
filian  fifh,  other  wife  called  hocca  molle.  It  lives  in  the 
muddy  bottom  of  the  American  feas,  and  is  a  long  bo¬ 
died  not  flatted  fifh.  It  grows  to  a  great  fize, *  being 
found  nine,  and  fometimeB  even  tern  or  eleven,  feet 
long,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  thick.  It  haa  one  long 
fin  on  the  back,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  thin  and 
pellucid.  There  is  alfo  a  caviiy  on  the  back,  as  in  the 
pira  acangata,  into  which  the  fin  can  be  depreffed  at 
pleafure ;  the  tail  is  not  forked,  and  the  feales  are  all 
of  a  filvery  colour  and  brfghtnefs.  The  fifh  is  very 
well  tailed  ;  the  pira  p'txanga  is  another  Brafilian  fifh 
of  the  turdus  or  wraffe  kind,  and  called  by  fome  the 
#. atvifch .  It  is  generally  about  four  or  five  inches  long  ; 
its  mouth  is  pTetty  large,  and  furnifhed  with  very  fmall 
and  very*  fharp  teeth  ;  its  head  is  fmall,  but  its  eyes  are 
large  and  prominent,  the  pupil  being  of  a  fine  turquoife 
colour,  and  the  iris  yellow  and  red  in  a  variety  of  fhades. 
The  coverings  of  the  gills  end  in  a  triangular  figure, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  fhort  fpine  or  prickle  ;  its 
feales  are  very  fmall,  and  fo  evenly  arranged,  and  clofe- 
ly  laid  on  the  flefh,  that  it  is  very  fmooth  to  the 
touch  ;  its  tail  is  rounded  at  the  end  ;  its  whole  body, 
head;  tail,  and  fins,  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  varie¬ 
gated  all  over  with  very  beautiful  blood-coloured  fpots; 
thefe  are  round,  and  of  the  1  ignefs  of  hemp-feed  on 
the  back  and  fides,  and  fomething  larger  on  the  belly; 
the  fins  arc  all  fpotted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  all 
marked  with  an  edge  of  red.  It  is  caught  among  the 
rocks,  and  about  the  fhores,  and  is  a  very  well  tafled 
Piranha  is  an  American  fifh,  more  generally 


known  by  the  name  ptraya,  Piraquihay  or  Ipiraquiba , 

is  the  name  of  a  fifh  originally  Brafilian,  which  fome  ■ 

writers  apply  to  the  remora  or  fucking  f/h. 

PIRAEUS  portus,  (anc.  geog.),  a  celebrated 
port  to  the  weft  of  Athens,  confifting  naturally  of 
three  harbours  or  bafons,  (Thucydides)  ;  which  lay 
neglefled,  till  Them ifloclea  put  the  Athenians  on  ma¬ 
king  it  a  commodious  port,  (Nepos)  ;  the  Phafirus, 
a  fmall  port,  and  not  far  from  the  city,  being  what 
they  ufed  before  that  time,  (Paufanias,  Nepos).  Pi- 
raecus  was  originally  a  village  of  Attica,  (Paufanias)  ; 
an  ifiand,  (Strabo)  ;  and  though  diftant  40  ftadia  from 
Athens,  was  joined  to  it  by  two  long  walls,  (Thucy¬ 
dides),  and  itfelf  locked  or  walled  round,  (Nepos): 

A  very  commodious  and  fife  harbour.  The  whole  of 
its  compafs  was  60  ftadla,  including  the  Munichia. 

Not  far  from  the  Piraeus  flood  the  fepuichre  of  The- 
miftocles  ;  whither  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones  from 
Magnefia,  into  the  Hither  Afi*.,  (Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Paufanias).  The  entrance  of  the  Piraeus  is  narrow,  Chandler't 
and  formed  by  two  rocky  points,  one  belonging  to  the  Travels  in 
promontory  of  Eetion,  the  other  to  that  of  Alcimus.  Greece, 
Within  were  three  ftations  for  fhipping  ;  Kantharus,^ 
fo  named  from  a  hero  ;  Aphrodifium,  from  a  temple  of 
Venus  ;  and  Zea,  the  refort  of  veffels  laden  with  grain. 

By  it  was  a  demos  or  borough  town  of  the  fame  name 
before  the  time  of  Themiflocles,  who  recommended 
the  exchanging  its  triple  harbour  for  the  Angle  one  of 
Phalerum,  both  as  more  capacious  and  as  better  fitu- 
ated  for  navigators.  The  wall  was  begun  by  tym  when 
archon,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad,  477 
years  before  Chrift  ;  and  afterwards  he  urged  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  complete  it  as  the  impoitance  of  the  place  de¬ 
fended.  This  whole  fortification  was  of  hewn  (tone* 
without  cement  or  other  material,  except  lead  and  iron* 
which  were  ufed  to  hold  together  the  exterior  ranges 
or  facings.  It  was  fo  wide  that  the  loaded  carts  could 
pafs  on  it  in  different  dire6lions,  and  it  was  40  cubits 
high,  which  was  about  half  what  he  had  defigned. 

The  Piraeus,  as  Athens  flourifhed,  became  the 
common  emporium  of  all  Greece.  Hippodamus  an 
architect,  celebrated,  befides  other  monuments  of  his 
genius,  as  the  inventor  of  many  improvements  in  houfe 
building,  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  ground.  Five 
porticoes,  which  uniting  formed  the  Long  Portico * 
were  ere&ed  by  the  ports.  Here  was  an  agora  or  mar¬ 
ket-place,  and,  farther  from  the  fea,  another  called 
Hippodamia,  By  the  veffels  were  dwellings  for  the  ma¬ 
riners.  A  theatre  was  opened*  temples  were  raifed* 
and  the  Piraeus,  which  furpaffed  the  city  in  utility,  be¬ 
gan  to  equal  it  in  dignity.  The  cavities  and  windings 
of  Munychia,  natural  and  artificial,  were  filled  with 
houfes ;  and  the  whole  fetdement,  comprehending 
Phalerum  and  the  ports  of  the  Pirsus,  with  the  arfe- 
nals,  the  ftorehoufes,  the  famous  armoury  of  which 
Philo  was  the  architedl,  and  the  fheds  for  300,  and  af¬ 
terwards  400,  triremes,  refembled  the  city  of  Rhodes* 
which  had  been  planned  by  the  fame  Hippodamus. 

The  ports,  on  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  were  fecured  with  chains.  Centinels  were  Ra¬ 
tioned,  and  the  PineuB  was  carefully  guarded. 

The  Piraeus  was  reduced  with  great  difficulty  by 
Sylla,  who  demolifhed  the  walls,  and  fet  fire  to  the 
armoury  and  arfenals.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  in  a  de¬ 
fenceless  condition*  Calenus,  lieutenant  to  Csefis, 
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feized  it,  invetted  Athens,  . 

Strabo,  who  lived  under  the  emperors. Auguftus  and 
1  iberius,  obferves,  that  the  many  wars  had  deftroyed 
the  long  walls,  with  the  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  and 
had  contrafted  the  Piraeus  into  a  fmall  fettlement  by 
the  ports  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Saviour.  This  fa- 
brie  was  then  adorned  with  wonderful  piflures,  the 
works  of  illuftrious  artifts,  and  on  the  ou^fide  with 
flatues.  In  the  fecond  century,  befides  houfes  for  tri¬ 
remes,  the  temple,  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  remained, 
'With  their  images  in  brafs,  and  a  temple  of  Venus,  a 
portico,  and  the  tomb  of  Themiftocles. 

The  port  of  the  Piraeus  has  been  named  Porto  Lionc , 
from  the  marble  lion  feen  in  the  chart,  and  alfo  Porto 
Draco .  The  lion  has  been  defcribed  as  a  piece  of  ad¬ 
mirable  fculpture,  10  feet  high,  and  as  repofing  on 
its  hinder  parts.  It  was  pierced,  and,  as  fome  have 
conjedured,  had  belonged  to  a  fountain.  Near  Athens, 
in  the  way  to  Eleufis,  was  another,  the  pofturc  couch- 
snt  j  probably  its  companion.  Both  thefe  were  re¬ 
moved  to  Venice  by  the  famous  general  Morofini,  and 
•are  to  be  feen  there  before  the  arfenal.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  port  are  two  ruined  piers.  A  few  veffels,  moft- 
ly  fmall  craft,  frequent  it.  Some  low  land  at  the 
head  feems  an  incroachment  on  the  water.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  a  mean  cuflorahoufe,  with  a  few  fheds  ;  and 
by  the  fhore  on  the  eaft  fide,  a  warehoufe  belonging  to 
the  French ;  and  a  Greek  monaflery  dedicated  to  St 
Spiridion.  On  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  rocky  ridge,  on 
which  are  remnants  of  the  ancient  wall,  and  of  a  gate¬ 
way  towards  Athens.  By  the  water- edge  are  veftiges 
of  building  ;  and  going  from  the  cuftomhoufe  to  the 
city  on  the  right  hand,  traces  of  a  fmall  theatre  in  the 
fide  of  the  hill  of  Munychia. 

'  PIRACY,  the  erfme  of  robbery  and  depredation 
upon  the  high  fe  ;s. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  piracy,  if  committed 
by  a  fubje&,  was  held  to  be  a  fpecies  of  treafon,  being 
contrary  to  his  natural  allegiance  ;  and  by  an  alien,  to 
be  felony  only  :  but  now,  fince  the  ftatute  of  treafons, 
25  Edw.  HI.  c.  2.  it  is  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a 
fubjed  Formerly  it  was  only  cognizable  by  the  ad¬ 
miralty  courts,  which  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  law.  But,  it  being  inconfillent  with  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  that  any  nun’s  life  fhould  be  tak£n 
away,  unlefs  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  the  ftatute  28  Hen.  VIII. 
15.  tftablifhed  a  new  jurifdi&ion  for  this  purpofe  ; 
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and  ravaged  die  territory,  rlly  to  a  pirate  ;  or  confplrlng  to  ao  thefe  afis  ;  or 


which  proceeds  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common 

law. 

The  offence  of  piracy,  by  common  law,  confifts  in 
committing  thofe  adts  of  robbery  and  depredation  upon 
the  high  feas,  which,  if  committed  upon  land,  would 
have  amounted  to  felony  there.  But,  by  ftatute,  fome 
other  offences  arc  made  piracy  alfo  :  as,  by  ftatute 
11  and  12  W.  III.  c.  7.  if  any  natural-born  fubjedt 
commits  any  adt  of  hoftility  upon  the  high  feas,  a- 
gainfl  others  of  his  majefty’s  fubje&s,  under  colour 
of  a  commillion  from  any  foreign  power  ;  this,  though 
it  would  only  be  an  adt  of  w*i  in  an  alien,  fhall  be 
cocftrued  piracy  in  a  fubjedf.  And  farther,  any  com¬ 
mander,  or  other  ftafaring  perfon,  betraying  his  truft, 
and  running  away  with  any  fhip,  boat,  ordnance, 
ammunition,  or  goods  $  or  yielding  them  up  volunta- 
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any  perfon  faulting  the  commander  of  a  vefTel,  to  hin- 
der  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  fhip  ;  or  con- 
nmng  him,  or  caufing  or  endeavouring  to  caufe  a  re¬ 
volt  on  board  ;  fhall,  for  eacli  of  thefe  offences,  be  ad¬ 
judged  a  pirate,  felon,  and  robber,  and  fhall  fuffer 
death,  whether  he  be  piincipal,  or  merely  acceffory 
by  fetting  forth  fuch  pirates,  or  abetting  them  before 
the  fad,  cr  receiving  or  concealing  them  or  their  goods 
after  it.  And  the  ftatute  4  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  exprefsly 
excludes  the>priucipals  from  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
By  the  ftatute  8  Geo.  I.  c.  24.  the  trading  with 
known  pirates,  or  furn idling  them  with  ammunition, 
°r  fitting  out  any  vefTel  for  that  purpofe,  or  in  any- 
wife  confuting,  combining,  confederating,  or  corre- 
fponding  with  them  ;  or  the  forcibly  boarding  any 
merchant  vefTel,  though  without  feizing  or  carrying 
her  off,  and  deftroying  or  throwing  any  of  the  goods 
overboard  ;  fhall  be  deemed  piracy  :  and  fuch  accef- 
fories  to  piracy  as  are  defcribed  by  the  ftatute  of  kino- 
William  are  declared  to  be  principal  pirates  ;  and  aS 
pirates  convided  by  virtue  of  this  ad  are  made  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  the  fame  ftatutes  alfo, 
(to  encourage  the  defence  of  merchant* veffels  againft 
pirates),  the  commanders  or  feamen  wounded,  and 
the  widows  of  fuch  feamen  as  are  fhin,  in  any  pirati¬ 
cal  engagement,  fhall  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  them,  not  exceeding  one  fiftieth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  cargo  on  board  :  and  fuch  wounded 
feamen  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  penfion  of  Greenwich 
hofpital ;  which  no  other  feamen  are,  except  only  fuch 
as  have  ferved  in  a  fhip  of  war.  And  if  the  command¬ 
er  fhall  behave  cowardly,  by  not  defending  the  fhip,  if 
fhe  carries  guns  or  arms  ;  or  fhall  difeharge  the  mari¬ 
ners  from  fighting,  fo  that  the  fhip  falls  into  the  hands 
of  pirates  ;  fuch  commander  fhall  forfeit  all  his  wages, 
and  fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment.  Laflly,  by  ftatute 
18  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  any  natural  born  fubjeft  or  denizen, 
who  in  time  of  war  fhall  commit  hoftilities  at  Tea  againft 
any  of  his  fcllow-fubje&s,  or  fhall  affift  an  enemy  on 
that  element,  is  liable  to  be  tried  and  convi&ed  as  a 
pirate. 

PIRATE,  (w( igahcy  Gr. );  a  fea-robber,  or  an 
armed  fhip  that  roams  the  feas  without  any  legal  com- 
miffion,  and  feize3  or  plunders  every  vefTel  fhe  meets  in- 
difcriminately,  whether  friends  or  enemies. 

The  colours  ufually  difplayed  by  pirates  are  faid 
to  be  a  black  field,  with  a  death’s  head,  a  battle-axe, 
and  hour  glafs.  The  laft  inftrument  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  determine  the  time  allowed  to  the  prifoners, 
whom  they  take,  to  confider  whether  they  will  join 
the  pirates  in  their  felonious  combination,  or  be  put 
to  death,  which  is  often  perpetrated  in  the  moil  cruel 
manner. 

Amongft  the  moft  celebrated  pirates  of  the  north 
is  recorded  Alvilda,  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Goths 
named  Sypardus .  She  embraced  this  occupation  to 
deliver  herfelf  from  the  violence  impofed  on  her  incli¬ 
nation,  by  a  marriage  with  Alf,  fon  of  Sigarus  king 
of  Denmark.  She  dreffed  herfelf  as  a  man  ;  and  com- 
pofed  her  band  of  rowers,  and  the  reft  of  her  crew, 
of  a  number  of  young  women  attired  in  the  fame 
manner.  Amongft  the  firft  of  her  cruizes,  fhe  touched 
at  a  place  where  a  company  of  pirates  bewailed  the 
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death  of  their  captain.  The  grangers  were  captivated 
with  the  agreeable  manners  of  Alvilda,  and  chofe  her 
for  their  chief.  By  this  reinforcement  Ihe  became  fo 
formidable  upon  the  fea,  that  prince  Alf  came  to  en¬ 
gage  her.  She  fnfiained  his  attacks  for  a  confi  dcrablc 
time:  hut,  in  vigorous  aclion,  Alf  boarded  her 
-veffel,  and  having  killed  the  greatefl  part  of  her  crew, 
feized  the  captain,  namely  herfeif ;  whom  neverthelefs 
he  knew  not,  becaufe  the  princefs  had  a  cafque  which 
covered  her  vifage.  Being  mailer  of  her  perfon,  he  remo- 
-ved  the  cafque  ;  and  in  fpite  of  her  difguife,  inftantiy 
recognized  her,  and  r  ffered  her  his  hand  in  wedlock. 

PIRENE,  (Pliny);  a  fountain  facred  to  the  mufes, 
lpringing  below  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  a  high 
and  fteep  mountain  which  hangs  over  Corinth.  Its 
waters  were  agreeable  to  drink,  ( Panfanias);  extreme- 
1  v  clear,  (Strabo)  ;  very  light,  (Athenaeus);  and  p;ue, 
(Perfius):  having  relation  either  to  the  grief  ofPirene, 
mother  of  Cenchrea,  from  whofe  tears  this  fountain 
arofe,  (Paufanias)  ;  or  to  the  palenefs  brought  on  by 
the  too  eager  purfuits  of  the  mufes. 

PI  ROM  ALL  I  (Paul),  a  dominican  of  Calabria, 
was  fent  a  mifilon-iry  into  the  call.  He  remained  a 
long  time  in  Armenia,  where  he  had  the  happinef3  to 
bring  back  to  the  church  many  fchifmatics  and  Euty- 
cheans,  and  the  patriarch  himfelf,  who  had  before 
throws  every  ohftacle  in  his  way.  He  afterwards  paf- 
ied  into  Georgia  an  1  Perfu',  then  into  Poland,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  Pope  Urban  VIIl.’s  nuncio,  in  order  to  appeafe 
the  difturbanres  which  had  been  occafioned  there  by 
the  difputes  of  the  Armenians,  who  were  very  nume¬ 
rous  in  that  country.  Pirormlli  reunited  them  iw  the 
profeffionof  the  fame  faith,  and  obfervauee  of  the  fame 
ceremonies.  In  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  taken  by 
fome  Corfairs  who  carried' him  prifoner  to  Tunis.  As 
foon  as  he  was  ranfomed,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  gave 
an  account  of  his  miffion  to  the  pope,  who  conferred 
upon  him  fome  fignal  marks  of  his  elleem.  His  holi- 
nefs  entruded  him  with  the  revifal  of  an  Armenian 
Bible,  and  fent  him  again  into  the  eaft,  where  he  was 
promoted,  in  1655,  to  the  bilhopric  of  Nafiivan.  Af¬ 
ter  having  governed  that  church  for  nine  years,  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and  took  the  charge  of  the  church 
of  Bafignano,  where  he  died  three  years  after  in  1667. 
His  charity,  his  zeal,  and  other  virtues  did  honour  to 
the  Epifcopal  office.  There  are  extant  of  hia  writings, 
1.  Some  works  of  Controverfy  and  Theology.  2.  Two 
Di&ionaries  ;  the  one  a  Latin-Perfian,  and  the  other 
an  Armenian- Latin.  3.  An  Armenian  Grammar. 
4.  A  Directory,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  corre<ffing 
Armenian  books.  All  thefe  works  equally  diftinguilh 
him  for  virtue  and  for  learning. 

PI  RON  (Alexis),  whofe  father  was  an  apothecary, 
was  born  at  Dijon  the  9th  of  July  1689, where  he  piffed 
more  than  30  years  in  the  idle  and  detiru&ive  diffipa- 
tion  too  common  to  young  men.  Pie  was  at  length 
obliged  to  quit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  fellow-citizens,  on  account 
of  an  ode  which  he  had  written,  and  which  gave  great 
offence.  His  relations  not  being  able  to  give  him 
much  afiiftance,  he  fnpported  himfelf  at  Paris  by  mean6 
of  hie  pen,  the  ftrokts  of  which  were  as  beautiful  and 
fair  as  thofe  of  an  engraver.  He  lived  in  the  houfe  of 
M.  de^klliHe  as  his  fecretary,  and  afterwards  with  a 
financier,  who  did  not  know  that  he  had  a  man  of  ge- 
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nius  under  his  roof.  His  reputation  as  .a  writer  cow.- 

mencei  with  fome  pieces  which  he  published  for  the  - 

entertainment  of  the  populace,  and  which  fhowed  ftrtmg 
marks  of  original  invention;  but  what  fully  eflablifhed 
his  charaSer  in  this  way  was  his  comedy  in  titled  Me- 
tromany>  which  was  the  bed  that  had  appeared  in 
France  fiuce  Regnard’a  Gamefter.  This  perror mince, 
in  five  a6ls,  well  conduced,  replete  with  genius,  wit, 
snd  humour,  wj3  abled  with  the  greatell  fuccefs  upo:t 
the  French  Itage  in  1738.  The  author  met  with  eve¬ 
ry  attention  in  the  capital  which  was  due  to  a  man  of 
leal  genius,  and  whofe  flafhes  of  wit  were  inexhauftihle. 

We  fhall  infert  a  few  anecdotes  of  him,  which  will 
ferve  to  lho\v  hia  charade r  and  turn  of  mind.  In  Bur¬ 
gundy  the  inhabitants  of  Beaune  are_cailcd  the  4 ijfes  pf 
Beaune .  Piron  often  indulged  his  fatirica!  difpofition 
at  their  expence.  One  day  as  he  was  taking  a  vv  Ik 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that ‘city,  he  diverted  himfelf 
with  cutting  down  all  the  thittles  which  he  met  with. 
When  a  friend  afked  him  his  reafon  for  doing  fo,  he 
replied,  jf’A  a  me  p/aitulre  des  te.iunois  ;  je  leur  coupe  Us 
vtvres ,  i.  e.  “  i  am  forry  indeed  for  the  Beaunians  ; 
for  l  am  cutting  down  their  food.”  Being  told  a  gaits 
that  thefe  people  would  certainly  be  revenged  of  him, 

AlUzy  (fays  he)  Allez:  je  ne  crams  point  leur  impuiff.mi 
couroux  ; 

lit ,  quiind  je  j'erols  feulyje  les  batter o\s  tons, 

“  Get  you  gone,  get  you  gone  :  I  fear  not  their  feeble 
revenge  ;  for  tho’  alone,  I  Ihould  beat  them  all.”  Go¬ 
ing  into  a  theatre  one  time  where  a  play  was  a&ing, 
he  alked  what  it  was?  The  Cheats  of  Scapin,  gravely 
replied  a  young  Beaunian.  “Ah!  Sir,  (fays  Piron,. 
after  thanking  him),  I  took  it  to  be  the  Cheats  of 
Oreftes.”  In  the  time  of  the  play,  fome  body  ad- 
dreffes  the  company  with  “  Silence  there,  gentlemen, 
we  don’t  hear.”  “  It  is  not  at  leatl  (cried  Piron)  for 
want  of  ears.”  A  biihop  one  day  afked  Piron,  during 
the  difputes  about  Jmfenifm,  “Did  yon  read  my  man¬ 
date,  Mr  Piron  ?  ’  “  No,  my  lord  ;  and  you - The 

eonverfation  turning  very  warm,  the  bilhop  reminded 
him  of  the  diilance  which  birth  and  rank  had  put  be¬ 
tween  them.  “  Sir  (fays  Piron),  1  have  plainly  the 
fuperiority  over  you  at  this  moment ;  for  I  am  in  the 
right,  and  you  are  in  the  wrong.” — Voltaire’s  Semira- 
mis  did  not  meet  with  a  very  favourable  reception  the 
Brit  time  it  was  afted-  The  author  finding  Piron  be¬ 
hind  the  feenes,  alked  him  what  he  thought  of  his  per¬ 
formance  ?  “  I  think  (replied  he)  you  would  have* 
been  pleafed  that  I  had  been  the  author  of  it.”  The 
performer  of  the  chara&er  Ferdinand  Cortez  (the 
title  of  one  of  Piron’s  Tragedies)  having  requeued  fome 
corrections  to  be  made  on  the  play  the  firit  time  it  was 
a£ted,  Piron  fired  at  the  word  corrections.  The  player, 
who  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  author  with  this 
requell,  cited  the  example  ot  Voltaire,  who  corrected 
fome  of  his  pieces  in  order  io  gratify  the  tafte  of  the 
public.  “  The  cafes  are  widely  different  (replied  Pi- 
ivm)  ;  Voltaire  works  in  chequer-work,  snd  I  call  in 
brafs.”  If  thi3  anfwer  be  not  very  modefi,  we  mull 
allow  that  it  does  not  want  wit.  He  thought  himfelf,. 
if  not  fuperior,  at  leafl  equal  to  Voltaire.  Some  per- 
*  fon  congratulating  him  on  haying  compoBd  the  bell: 
comedy  of  this  age,  he  anfwered,  with  more  franknefa. 
than  modetly,  “  Add  too,  and  the  bell  tragedy.”  The 
following  verfw  are  well  known,  in  which  he  fays  : 
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Eh  AeuK  mots  •uoulez.-vous  dflinguer  if  ewno'tir# 

Li  rimeur  Dijonnois  If  le  Pari /ten  ? 

Li  premier  tie  fut  rien ,  If  ne  voulut  rien  tire; 

L  autre  voulut  tout  elre?  £f  ne  fut  prefgue  rieti* 

We  tee  by  thefe  different  traits  that  Piron  had  a 
ftffici’ent  ftock  of  felf- conceit.  What  helped  to  in- 
creafe  it,  and  make  him  fancy  himfelf  fuperior  to  the 
Bioil  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries,  was,  that  his 
company,  on  account  of  his  original  humour,  of  which 
he  had  an  uncommon  (hare,  was  more  courted  than  that 
of  \  olta  ire,  who  was  otherwife  too  lively,  too  capti¬ 
ous,  and  crabbed.  But  thofe  who  have  favoured  113 
with  an  account  of  his  many  vvitticifms  in  converfation, 
would  have  done  more  honour  to  his  memory  if  they 
had  palled  over  fuch  as  were  either  indecent  or  infipid. 
A  thing  often  pleafes  over  a  glafs  of  wine,  which  will 
r.ot  give  the  fame  fatisfadfion  when  it  is  repeated,  efpe- 
ci ally  if; in  repeating  it,you  want  to  make  it  appear  of 
fome  importance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Piron’s  raifebie- 
vons  ingenuity  was  partly  the  cauic  which  excluded 
him  from  the  French  Academy. — “  I  could  not  (faid 
he)  rmke  thirty-nine  people  think  as  I  do,  and  I  could 
ftill  lefs  think  as  thirty-nine  do.”  He  called  that  cele¬ 
brated  fociety  very  unjuftly  les  inva/ides  du  bei  efprit, 
“  the  invalids  of  wit;”  and  yet  he  often  endeavoured 
to  be  one  of  thofe  invalids.  His  death  was  battened  by 
a  fall  wLi  .h  he  got  a  little  before.  He  died  the  21  tt 
of  January  1  773,  at  the  age  of  S3.  He  had  prepared 
for  himfelf  the  following  epitaph,  in  the  way  of  an  epi¬ 
gram  ; 

Ci  git  Piron ,  qui  ne  fut  rien , 

Pas  mime  academicien . 

*l  Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  nothing,not  even  an  acade¬ 
mician.” 

His  wife  Maria  Therefa  Quenandon,  who  died  in 
1  7>  f »  describes  as  a  fweet  and  molt  agreeable  com¬ 
panion.  They  lived  together  for  feveral  years;  and  no 
hufband  ever  difeharged  his  duty  with  more  fidelity 
and  attention. 

A  colledlion  of  his  works  appeared  in  1776,  in  7  vol. 
8vo,  and  9  vol.  121110.  The  principal  pieces  arc,  The 
School  of  Fathers  ;  a  comedy,  a&ed  in  1728  under  the 
t!tle  of  Ungrateful  Sons.  Callittheues  ;  a  tragedy,  tire 
fubjed  of  which  is  taken  from  Juflin.  The  Myfterious 
Hover,  a  comedy.  Guftavua  and  Ferdinand  Cortez, 
two  tragedies;  fome  feenes  of  which  difeover  an  origi¬ 
nal  genius,  but  the  verification  neither  plcafes  the 
ear  nor  atleds  the  heart.  Metromany,  a  comedy.  The 
Courfea  of  Tempe,  nn  ingenious  pattoral,  in  which  the 
manners  both  of  the  town  and  country  are  pleafantly 
drawn.  Some  edes,  poems,  fables,  and  epigrams.  In 
this  laft  kind  of  poetry  he  was  very  fuccefsful,  ana  he 
may  be  placed  after  Marot  and  Rouffeau.  There  was 
no  occafion  for  loading  the  public  with  7  vols  of  his 
works  ;  the  half  of  that  number  might  have  fufficed. 
For,  excepting  Metromany,  Guftavus,  the  Courfcs  of 
Tempe,  forr.e  odes,  about  20  epigrams,  three  or  four 
fables,  and  fome  epiftles,  the  reft  are  but  indifferent, 
and  have  no  claim  to  any  extraordinary  merit. 

PISA,  a  large  town  of  Tufcanv  in  Italy,  fituated 
on  the  river  Arno,  52  miles  from  Florence.  It  was  a 
fa  mo  11 3  republic,  till  fubdued,  firft  by  the  duke  ofMilan, 
and  then  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406.  Before 
it  loft  its  freedom,  it  is  faid  to  have  contained  near 
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—  icuu  iu  iuivc  euntaineu  near  uc<hu  ui  v.sei 

-250,000  inhabitants,  but  now  it  has  not  above  z6?ooo  ^teeple  in  the  form  of 


or  *7,000,  It  was  foun  led,  we  ate  told,  by  die  Pilaus 
oi  x  eloponnefjus,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  12 
tnumcipi  i  of  Tufcaay.  Its  neighbourhood  to  Leghorn, 
xvhi  h  is  now  the  chief  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
though  formerly  of  little  or  no  note  for  trade,  has  con- 
tributed  greatly  to  the  decay  of  Pifa,  which,  however, 
begins  to  lift  up  rts  head  again,  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  prefent  grand  duke,  who  has  made  it  his  winter 
refidence..  Between  Pifa  and  Leghorn  is  a  canal  16 
Italian  miles  in  length.— Its  territory  is  very  fruitful; 
abounding  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  fine  cattle. 
Ihe  houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  even,  broad, 
and  well  paved ;  but  in  many  places  over-run  with 
grafs.  ^  The  uriiverfity  13  well  endowed,  and  has  able 
profeffors,  but  is  not  in  a  very*  flourilfifng  condition. 
The  exchange  is  a  (lately  ftru&ure,  but  little  frequent¬ 
ed.  Tne  grand  duke  s  galleys  are  built,  and  common¬ 
ly  ftationed  here.  This  city  is  alfo  the  principal  refi- 
dence  of  the  order  of  St  Stephen,  and  the  fee  of  an 
archbilhop.  The  cathedral,  a  large  Gothic  pile,  con¬ 
tains  a  great  number  of  excellent  paintings  and  other 
cunofiiies.  This  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary  ;  is 
very  advantageoutty  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
piazza,  and  built  out  of  a  great  heap  of  wrought  mar¬ 
ble,  (uch  as  pillars,  pedeftals,  capitals,  cornices,  and 
architraves,  part  of  the  fpoils  which  the  Pijhns  took 
iu  their  caftern  expeditions,  when  the  republic  wa3  ia 
a  (lourifhmg  condition,  The  root  is  fupported  by 
high  marble  pillars  of  different  colours,  and  finely  gift. 
Both  the  church  and  the  cupola  are  covered  with  lead. 
1  he  choir  is  painted  by  good  hands,  and  the  floor  is 
Mofaic  work.  I  he  brazen-  doors  are  curioufly  wrought 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefiament,  by 
Honan  no,  an  ancient  ftatuary.  The  chapd  of  St 
Rainerius  is  richly  adorned  with  gilt  metali,  columns 
of  porphyry,  and  fine  paintings.  In  the  middle  of 
the  nave  of  the  church  you  fee  two  brazen  tombv 
raifed  upon  pillars.  The  marble  pulpit  was  carved  by 
John  I  ilano,  and  the  choir  by  Julian  da  Maj ana.  Join¬ 
ing  thereto  13  the  altar,  over  which  is  preferved  a  hol¬ 
low  globe  or  vcffel  of  marble,  wherein  they  kept  the 
facrament  for  the  new  baptized,  according  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Father  Mabilion.  In  the  fquare  before  the 
church,  you  fee  a  pillar  upon  which  is  the  meafure  of 
the  ancient  Roman  talent.  In  the  fame  fquare  with 
the  dome,  (lands  the  baptiftry,  a  round  fabric  fupport- 
ed  by  ftately  pillars,  and  remarkable  for  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  echo. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  the  burying, 
place,  called  Campo  Santo,  being  covered  with  earth 
brought  from  the  Holy  Laud.  This  burying  place 
is  inclofed  with  a  broad  portico,  well  painted,  and  pa¬ 
ved  with  grave  (lories.  Here  are  a  great  many  ancient 
tombs,  among  the  reft  that  of  Beatrix,  mother  of  the 
countefs  Mathilda,  with  marble  baffo  relievos,  which 
the  Pifans  brought  from  Greece,  where  you  fee  the 
hunt  of  Meleager,  which  affifted  Nicholas  of  Pifa  ia* 
the  reftoration  of  fcwlpture.  The  walls  of  the  Campo 
Santo  are  painted  by  the  beft  matters  of  their  times. 
Giotto  has  drawn  fix  hittorical  pieces  of  Job  ;  and 
Andrea  Orgagna  has  given  a  fine  p’ece  of  the  lift 
judgment. .  Under  the  portico  there  ia  a  decree  of  the 
city,  ordering  the  inhabitants  to  wear  mourning  a  year 
for  the  death  of  Caffar.  Near  the  church  you  fee  a 
•  cylinder,*  to  which  you  afeend 
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[  Pifa  by  153  fteps ;  it  inclines  15  feet  on  one  fide,  which 

H  fome  afcribe  to  art,  but  others  to  the  finking  of  the 

^;_cl  13 *  foundation.  Its  inclination  is  fo  great  that  a  plumb- 
line  let  fall  from  the  top  touches  the  ground  at  the  di  • 
fiance  of  almoft  15  feet  from  the  bottom.  It  was  built 
by  John  of  Infpruck  and  Bonanno  of  Pifa,  in  1174. 
Near  this  fteeple  is  a  fine  hofpital,  dependent  on  that 
of  St  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence. 

The  fteeple  of  the  church  of  the  Auguftinians  is  alfo 
very  fine,  being  an  o&agon,  adorned  with  pillars,  and 
built  by  Nicholas  of  Pifa.  Jn  the  great  market-place 
there  is  a  flattie  of  Plenty,  by  Pierino  da  Vinci.  In 
the  church  of  St  Matthew,  the  painting  of  the  ceiling 
by  the  brothers  Melani,  native*  of  this  city,  is  an  ad¬ 
mired  performance.  The  church  of  the  knights  of  St 
Stephen,  decorated  with  the  trophies  taken  from  the 
Saracen',  is  all  of  marble;  with  marble  fteps,  and  a  front 
adorned  with  marble  ftatues.  In  the  fquare  there  is  a 
flatue  of  Cofmo  I.  upon  a  very  fine  pedeftal.  Conti¬ 
guous  to  the  church  is  the  convent  or  palace  of  the 
knight?,  which  is  worth  feeing,  as  alfo  the  churches 
Della  Madonna  and  Della  Spina;  the  Iaft  of  which  was 
built  by  a  beggar,  whofe  figure  you  may  fee  on  the 
outfi  le  of  the  wall.  It  is  pretended  that  one  of  the 
thorns  of  the  crown  which  was  placed  on  our  Saviour’s 
bead  is  preferved  here.  Belonging  to  the  univerfity 
there  is  a  great  number  of  colleges,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Sapienza,  where  the  profcffors  read  their  public 
Ie£lures;  next  to  which  are  the  colleges  Puteano,  Fer- 
dinando,  Ricci,  and  others.  Befides  the  public  palace, 
end  thalt  of  the  grand  duke,  there  are  feveral  others 
with  marble  fronts,  the  fineft  of  which  is  that  of  Lan- 
franchi,  which,  with  the  reft5  along  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  makes  a  very  fine  appearance.  There  is  here  a 
good  dock,  where  they  build  the  galleys,  which  are 
conveyed  by  the  Arno  to  Leghorn.  They  have  a 
famous  aqueduct  in  this  town,  confifting  of  5000 
arches,  which  conveys  the  water  from  the  hills  at  five 
miles  diftance.  This  water  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  is  carried  in  flalks  to  Florence  and  Leghorn. 
The  neighbouring  country  produces  great  (lore  of 
corn  and  wine,  but  the  latter  is  not  much  efteemed. 
They  have  very  good  butter  in  this  neighbouihood, 
which  is  a  fcarce  commodity  in  Italy.  The  city  for 
its  defence  has  a  moat,  walls,  a  caftle,  fort,  and  cita¬ 
del  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  a  modern  work.  The  Arno 
is  of  a  confiderable  breadth  here,  and  has  three  bridges 
over  it,  one  of  them  of  marble  ;  two  leagues  below 
the  town  it  falls  into  the  fea.  The  phyfic  garden  is 
very  fpacious,  contains  a  great  number  of  plants,  and 
is  decorated  with  water  works  :  over  the  door  leading 
into  it  are  thefe  words,  Hie  Argus  fed  non  Briareus 
efto  :  i.  e.  Employ  the  eyes  of  Argus,  but  not  the  hands 
of  Briareus.  The  air  is  faid  to  be  unwholefome  here 
in  fummer,  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  morafles. 
Many  buffaloes  are  bred  in  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  their  flefh  is  commonly  eaten.  Between  Pifa  and 
Lucca  are  hot  baths.  E.  Long.  10.  17.  N.  Lat  43. 
43- 

PISCARY,  in  our  ancient  ftatutes,  the  liberty  of 
filhing  in  another  man’s  waters. 

PISCES,  in  aftronomy,  the  12th  fign  or  conftella- 
tion  of  the  zodiac. 

PISCIDIA,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diadelphia  daft  of  plants.  There  are 


two  fpecies,  viz,  1.  The  erytbrina,  or  dog-wood  tree.  Pifcidh 
Thi3  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica,  where  it  rifes  to  the  p-Q^atu# 
height  of  25  feet  or  more  ;  the  ftem  is  almoft  as  large 
as  a  man’s  body,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  fmooth 
bark,  and  fending  out  feveral  branches  at  the  top  with¬ 
out  order;  the  leaves  are  about  two  inches  long,  wing¬ 
ed,  with  oval  lobes.  The  flowers  are  of  the  butterfly 
■kind,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour  ;  they  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  pods,  with  four  longitudinal  wings,  and 
jointed  between  the  cells  which  contain  the  feeds. 

2.  The  Carthaginienfis,  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  is  alfo 
a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It  differs  from  the 
former  only  in  the  ftiape  and  confidence  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  more  oblong  and  differ ;  but  in 
other  refpe&s  they  are  very  fimilar.  Both  fpecies 
are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds ;  but  require  artificial 
heat  to  oreferve  them  in  this  countiy.— The  negroes 
in  the  Weft  Indies  make  ufe  of  the  bark  of  the  firft 
fpecics  to  intoxicate  fifh.  When  any  number  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  an  inclination  to  divert  themfelves  with 
fifhing,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  with  fifh-hunting, 
they  fend  each  of  them  a  negro-flave  to  the  woods,  in 
order  to  fetch  fome  of  the  bark  of  the  dog- wood  tree. 

This  bark  is  next  morning  pounded  very  fmall  with 
ftones,  put  into  old  facks,  carried  into  rocky  parts  of 
the  fea,  deeped  till  thoroughly  foaked  withTalt-water* 
and  then  well  fqueezed  by  the  negroes  to  exprefs  the 
juice.  This  juice  immediately  colours  the  fea  with  a  red- 
difh  hue  ;  and,  being  of  a  poifonous  nature,  will  in  an 
hour’s  time  make  the  fifties,  fuch  as  groupers,  rock- 
filh,  old  wives,  Welchmen,  &c.  fo  drunk  or  intoxica¬ 
ted,  as  to  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  quite  heed- 
lefs  of  the  danger :  the  gentlemen  then  fend  in  theft- 
negroes,  who  purfue,  both  fwimming  and  diving,  the 
poor  inebriated  fifties,  till  they  catch  them  with  their 
hands;  their  matters  in  mean  time  ftanding  by,  on  high 
rocks,  to  fee  the  paftime. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  this  poifon  kills  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  final!  fry,  it  ha3  never  been  known  to  im¬ 
part  any  bad  quality  to  the  fifh  which  have  been  caught 
in  confluence  of  the  intoxication. 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  although  pretty  hard,  is  only 
fit  for  fuel ;  and  even  for  this  purpofe  the  negroes  very 
feldom,  if  ever,  employ  it,  on  account  of  its  Angular 
quality  juft  mentioned.  The  bark  is  rough,  brown, 
and  thick  ;  the  tree  fends  forth  a  confiderable  number  * 
of  branches,  and  is  well  clothed  with  leaves,  which 
refemble  tKofe  of  the  pea,  are  thick,  cottony,  and  of  a 
deep  green.  The  bark  ufed  for  the  above-mentioned  , 
purpofe  is  chiefly  that  of  the  roots. 

PISCINA,  in  antiquity,  a  large  bafon  in  a  public 
place  or  fquare,  where  the  Roman  youth  learned  to 
fwim  ;  and  which  was  furrounded  with  a  high  wall,  to 
prevent  filth  from  being  thrown  into  it. — 'Phis  word  rs 
alfo  ufed  for  a  lavatory  among  the  Turks,  placed  in 
the  middle  court  of  a  mofque  or  temple,  where  the 
Muffulmen  wafh  themfelves  before  they  offer  their 
prayers. 

PISISTRATUS,  an  Athenian  who  early  diftin-  Tlibliotket* 
guiftied  himfelf  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and  by  his  Clajpcaff^ 
addrefs  and  eloquence  at  home.  After  he  had  render-  ^emPrier 
ed  himfelf  the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libera¬ 
lity  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had  fought 
their  battles,  particularly  near  Salamis,  he  refolved  to 
make  himfelf  matter  of  his  country*  Every  thing  Teem¬ 
ed 
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cd  favourable  to  his  ambitious  views';  but  Solon  alone ' 

j^f"8  T16"  at  ‘h<;  head  of  affairs,  and  who  had' late! 

lovered  ht  J18  r  ^  la^’  °PPofed  him.  and  dif- 
coyered  his  duplicity  and  artful  behaviour  before  the 

P'T,ftratUS  W33  not  cii  (heartened  by 
S  art  fi  r8  f  h'S  rdati0" 'Solon,  but  he  had  recourfe 

rut  hi'mf  If  •  n  r.eturnm8  from  bis  country-houfe,  he 
cut  himfelf  in  various  places  ;  and  after  he  had  expofed 
his  mangled  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  Tplo- 
red  his  misfortunes,  and  accufed  his  enemies  ofV 
“P,  ®  UP°n  hl8  *,fe>  becaufe  he  was  the  friend  of  the 

P.  P  ’  th<r  f  ua,,d,a"  of  the  Poor>  and  the  reliever  of 
the  oppreffed,  he  claimed  a  chofen  body  of  50  men 

from  the  populace  to  defend  his  perfon  in  future  from 

Lnf,ir1r!CnCe  the  C1'Ue,ty  of  his  demies.  The 
unfufpea.ng  people  unanimonfly  granted  his  requelt, 

Pif,dg  1  S°L0n,  °PPfed  k  with  al1  bis  influent?  and 
Pififtratus  had  no  fooner  received  an  armed  band  on 

whole  fidelity  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  than  he 
eized  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himfelf  abfo- 

vete‘thThlPt0p  e  toolate  Per«ived  their  credulity; 
yet,  though  the  tyrant  was  popular,  two  of  the  ciri- 
zens,  Megades  and  Lycurgus,  confpired  together  a- 
agamft  him,  and  by  their  means  he  was  forcibly  ejtft. 

'd  f7"?  the.C,,ty\  H  v  h°ufe  and  al!  his  effeft3  "'ere 
expofed  to  fale ;  but  there  was  found  in  Athena  only 

one  man  who  would  buy  them.  The  private  diffen- 
fions  of  the  friends  of  liberty  proved  favourable  to  the 
expelled  tyrant;  and  Megacles,  who  was  jealous  ofLv- 
curgus,  fecretly  promifed  to  reflore  Pififtratus  to  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he  would  marry  his 
daughter  Pififtratus  confented;  and  by  the  affiftance 
©1  his  father-in-law,  he  was  foon  enabled  to  expel  Lv- 
curgus,  and  to  re-eftablilh  himfelf.  By  means  of  a  wo- 
man  called  Phya,  whofe  ftiape  was  tall,  whofe  features 
were  noble  and  commanding,  he  impofed  upon  the 
people,  and  created  himfelf  adherents  even  among-  his 
enemies.  Phya  was  conduced  through  the  ftreets  of 

r  e  Cryn  rand  fhowin8  berfelf  fubfervient  to  the  arti- 
tice  of  Pififtratus,  Ihe  was  announced  as  Minerva,  the 
goddefs  of  wifdom,  and  the  patronefs  of  Athens,  who 

WaSo°™  d°W"  fr0tn  Heaven  to  re-eftablilh  her  favou- 
m.e.  r  niftratus  in  a  power  which  was  fa nf Honed  by  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  favoured  by  the  affeaion  of  the 
people.  In  the  midft  of  his  triumph,  however,  Pifi. 
nratus  found  himfelf  unfupported  ;  and  fome  time  after, 
when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  he  found 
that  not  only  the  citizens,  but  even  his  very  troops, 
were  ahenated  from  him  by  the  influence,  the  intrigues, 
and  the  bribery  of  his  father-in-law.  He  fled  from 
Athens  where  he  no  longer  could  maintain  his  power, 
and  retired  to  Euboea.  Eleven  years  after  he  was 
drawn  Irom  his  obfeure  retreat,  by  means  of  his  fon 
•tiippias,  and  he  was  a  third  time  received  by  the 
people  of  Athens  as  their  matter  and  fovereign.  Upon 
this  he Sacrificed  to  his  refentment  the  friends  of  Me- 
gac  es  but  he  did  notlofe  fight  of  the  public  good, and 
while  he  fought  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, hedid 
not  negledt  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the  Athenian 
name  He  died  about^years  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
alter  he  had  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  at  Athens  for 
33  years,  and  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hipparchus. 

I  lliltratus  claims  our  admiration  for  liis  juftice,  his  li 
beraheyj  and  his  moderation.  If  he  was  dreaded  and 
aetelted  as  a  tyrant,  the  Athenians  loved  and  refpe&- 
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ed  his  private  virtues  and  his  patriotifm  as  a  fellow- Pififtratus, 
citizen;  and  the  opprobrium  which  generally  falls  on  P^ires.. 

his  head  may  be  attributed  not  to  the  feverity  of  h.V - » - ’ 

mmiftration,  but  to  the  republican  principles  of  the 
Athenians,  who  hated  and  exclaimed  againft  the  mo¬ 
deration  and  equity  of  the  mildeft  fovereign,  white 

ofrhf  ft  the  P,‘die  r"d  8ratified  the  RuiIty  deli  res 
1  the  moft  tyrannical  of  their  fellow  fubiedls.  Pifi. 

nratus  often  refilled  to  punilh  the  infolence  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  when  he  had  one  day  been  virulently  accu- 
ied  of  murder,  rather  than  inflift  immediate  punilh. 
ment  upon  the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went 
to  the  ateopagus,  and  there  convinced  the  Athenians 

.v!6  ?“U^lons  op  h's  enem>es  were  groundlefs, 
and  that  his  life  was  irreproachable.  It  is  to  his  la¬ 
bours  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
poems  of  Homer  ;  and  he  was  the  firft,  according  to  ■ 

Cicero,  who  introduced  them  at  Athens  in  the  order 
in  which  they  now  Hand.  He  alfo  eftabliflied  a  public 
library  at  Athens;  and  the  valuable  books  which  he 
bad  diligently  coIIeAed  were  carried  into  Perfia  when 
Xerxes  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  capital  of  Attica. 
Hipparchus  and  Hippias  the  fons  of  Pififtratus,  who 
have  received  the  name  of  Pifijlratld*,  rendered  them- 
ie.ve*  as  llluftnous  as  their  father;  but  the  flames  of  li- 
berty  were  too  powerful  to  be  extinguilhed.  The  Pi. 
lillratidie  governed  with  great  moderation,  but  the 
name  of  tyrant  or  fovereign  was  infupportable  to  the 
Athenians.  1  wo  of  the  moft  refpeftable  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  called  Harmodius  and  Artflogiton,  confpired  againft 
them,  and  Hipparchus  was  difpatched  in  a  public  af- 
lembly.  Phis  murder  was  not,  however,  attended 
vvith  any  advantages  ;  and  though  the  two  leaders  of 
the  confpiracy,  who  have  been  celebrated  through  eve¬ 
ry  age  for  their  patriotifm,  were  fupported  by  the 
people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  the  tumult  by  his  uncom¬ 
mon  firmnefs  and  prudence,  and  for  a  while  preferved 
that  peace  in  Athens  which  his  father  had  often  been  1 
unable  to  command.  This  was  not  long  to  continue. 

Hippias  was  at  Iaft  expelled  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  Athenians  and  of  their  allies,  and  he  left  Attica.  . 
when  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  maintain  his  power 
and  independence.  The  reft  of  the  family  of  Pififtra¬ 
tus  followed  him  in  his  bani/hment;  and  after  they  had 
i^fufed  to  accept  the  liberal  offers  of  the  princes  of 
I  hthaly,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  wifhed  them 
to  fettle  in  their  refpe&ive  territories,  the  Pififtratids? 
retired  to  Sigasum,  which  their  father  had  in  the  fum- 
mi-t  of  his  power  conquered  and  bequeathed  to  his 
poftenty.  .  After  the  banifhment  of  the  Pififtratidje, 
the  Athenians  became  more  than  commonly  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  and  often  facrificed  the  moft  powerful  of 
their  citizens,  apprehenfive  of  the  influence  which  po. 
pularityanda  well-dire£ted  liberality  might  gain  among 
a  fickle  and  unfettled  populace.  The  Pififtratida  were 
bamfhed  from  Athens  about  18  years  after  the  death 
of  Pififtratus. 

PISMIRES,  are  a  kind  of  infe&s  very  common  in 
Africa  ;  of  which  there  is  fo  great  a  variety,  and  fuch 
innumerable  fwarms,  that  they  deftroy  not  only  the 
fruits  of  the  ground  but  even  men  and  beafts  in  fo  little 
a  time  as  one  fingle  night  ;  and  would,  without  all 
doubt,  prove  more  fatally  deftruftive  to  the  inhabitants, 
were  they  not  fo  happily  deftroyed  by  a  proportionable 
number  of  monkeys^  who  greedily  ferret  and  devout 

them. 
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tfoetn.  For  a  further  account  ef  thefe,  and  Come  other 
grievous  phgues  with  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
v'aft  continent  of  Africa  is  affli&ed,  particularly  that 
mod  horrid  vifitation  of  locufte,  which  feldom  fail  a 
year  of  laying  wafte  fome  of  the  provinces,  fee  Gryl- 
lus,  p.  161. 

PISO  (Lucius  Calpurnius),  furnamed  Frugt  on 
account  of  his  frugality,  was  defeended  of  the  illuf- 
trioua  family  of  the  Pifos,  vifhich  gave  fo  many  great 
men  to  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  the  year  149  before  Chtift,  and  afterwards 
conful.  During  his  tribunefhrp,  he  publiflied  a  law 
againft  the  crime  of  concuffion  or  extortion,  intitled  Lex 
Calpuvma  dc  pecimiis  repetundts .  He  happily  ended  the 
war  in  Sicily.  To  reward  the  fervices  of  one  of  hh 
fons,  who  had  diftingmfhed  himfelf  in  that  expedition, 
he  left  him  by  his  will  a  golden  crown,  weighing  20 
pounds.  Piio  joined  to  the  qualities  of  a  rood  citizen 
the  talents  of  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  and  liiflorian. 

Piso  (Caius  Calpurnius),  a  Roman  conful  in  the 
year  67  before  Chrift,  was  author  of  the  law  which 
forbid  canvaffing  for  public  offices,  intitled  Lex  Cal - 
purrita  de  ambitu .  He  difpLyed  all  the  firmuefs  worthy 
of  a  conful  in  one  of  the  moft  ftormy  periods  of  the 
republic.  The  Roman  people,  deceived  by  the  flat¬ 
tery  of  Marcus  Paiicanus,  a  turbulent  and  fedit.ous  fel¬ 
low,  were  on  the  eve  of  loading  thcmfelves  with  the 
greateft  difgrace,  by  putting  the  fupreme  authority  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  this  man,  who  deferved  punifhment 
rather  than  honours.  The  tribunes  of  the  people,  by 
their  harangues,  inflamed  the  blind  fuiy  of  the  multi 
tude,  already  fufficiently  mutinous  of  themfclves.  In 
this  fituation,  Pifo  mounted  the  roftrum,  and  being 
a ffied  if  he  would  declare  Paiicanus  conful,  in  cafe  the 
fuffrage8  of  the  people  fhould  concur  in  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  he  inftantly  replied,  that  44  he  did  not  think  the 
republic  was  yet  involved  in  fuch  daiknefs  and  defpair 
as  to  be  capable  of  committing  fo  infamous  an  a&ion.” 
Being  afterwards  ftrongly  and  repeatedly  called  upon 
to  fay,  44  what  he  would  do,  if  the  thing  (honld  hap¬ 
pen  ?”  his  anfwcr  was,  44  No,  I  would  not  name  him.” 
By  this  firm  and  laconic  anfwer  he  deprived  Paiicanus 
of  the  dignity  to  which  he  afpired.  Pifo,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  not  pofieffed  of  a  quick  conception,  but 
he  thought  maturely,  and  with  judgment,  and,  by  a 
proper  firmnefs,  he  appeared  to  be  an  abler  man  than 
he  really  was. 

Piso  ( Cue ius  Calpurnius),  was  conful  in  the  reign  of 
Anguftus,  and  governor  of  Syria  under  Tiberius, 
whofe  confident  he  was.  It  is  faid,  that  by  the  order 
.  of  this  emperor  he  caufed  Germanicus  to  be  poifoned. 
Being  accufed  of  that  crime,  and  feeing  himfelf 
abandoned  by  every  body,  he  laid  violent  hands  on 
himfelf  in  the  20th  year  of  our  Lord.  He  was  a  man 
of  infupportable  pride  and  cxceflive  violence.  Some 
inftances  of  his  wicked  cruelty  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Having  given  orders  in  the  heat  of  his  paflion 
to  condudk  to  punifhment  a  foldier,  as  guilty  of  the 
death  of  one  of  his  companions,  bec2ufe  he  had  gone 
out  of  the  camp  with  him  and  returned  without  him, 
no  prayers  or  intreaty  could  prevail  with  Pifo  to  fu- 
fptnd  the  execution  of  this  fentence  Until  the  affair 
fnould  be  properly  inveftigated.  The  foldier  was  led 
without  the  entrenchments,  and  had  already  prefented 
ia3  head  toYcccive  the  fatal  ftrokc,  when  hia  compa- 
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nion  whom  he  was  accufed  of  having  killed  made  hU  PiffafpfaM* 
appearance  again.  Whereupon  the  centurion,  whofe  t  tum-  , 
office  it  was  to  fee  the  fentence  executed,  ordered  the  " 

executioner  to  put  up  his  fword  into  the  fcabbard. 

Thofe  two  companions,  after  embracing  each  other, 

.are  conduced  to  Pifo,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  army,  and  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people.  Pifo, 
foaming  with  rage,  afeen  I3  his  tribune,  and  pronoun¬ 
ces  the  fame  fentence  of  death  againft  the  whole  three, 
without  ex  epting  the  centurion  who  had  brought  * 
back  the  condemned  foldier,  in  thefe  terms  :  “  You 
I  order  to  be  put  to  death  becaufe  you  have  been  al¬ 
ready  condemned  ;  you,  becaufe  you  have  been  the 
caufe  of  the  condemnation  of  your  comrade  ;  and  you, 
becaufe  having  got  orders  to  put  that  foldier  to  death, 
you  have  not  obeyed  your  prince.” 

PISSASPHALTUM,  earth-pitch  ;  a  fluid, 
opaque,  mineral  body,  of  a  thick  confidence,  ftrong 
fmeii,  readily  inflammable,  but  leaving  a  refiduiim  of 
greyiffi  afhes  after  burning.  It  arifes  out  of  the  crack* 
of  the  rocks,  in  feveral  places  in  the  iflandof  Sumatra, 
and  fome  other  places  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is 
much  eftcemed  in  paralytic  diforders.  There  is  a  re¬ 
markable  mine  of  it  in  the  ifland  of  Bna,  (fee  Bua), 
of  which  the  following  curious  deferiptton  is  given  us 
by  tlie  Abbe  Fortis.  44  The  iflancf  is  divided  into  two 
promontories  between  the  north  and  weft,  crofting  over 
the  top  of  the  latter,  which  is  not  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  defending  in  a  right  line  towards  the  fea,  one  is 
conduced  to  a  hole  well  known  to  the  inhabitants. 

This  hole  extends  not  much  above  12  feet,  and  from 
its  bottom  above  25  feet  perpendicular,  arife  the  mar¬ 
ble  ftrata  which  fuftain  the  irregular  mafies  that  fur- 
round  the  top  of  the  mountain 

44  The  place  feemed  to  me  (continues  our  author), 
fo  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  1  caufed  a  drawing  of 
it  to  be  taken.  The  hole  AAA  is  dug  out  of  an  ir-  cc£j??*u 
regular  ftratum  of  argillaceous  fandy  earth,  in  fome 
parts  whitifh,  and  in  others  of  a  greenifh  colour  ;  part 
of  it  is  half  petrified,  and  full  of  numifmales  of  the 
large  ft  kind,  lenticulares,  and  fragments,  with  here 
and  there  a  fmall  branch  of  madreporites,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  thofe  other  foftil  bodies  called  by  Gefner 
cornua  ammonis  Candida ,  minima ,  &c.  The  mafs  B  is 
fallen  from  the  height  of  the  rock,  and  lies  isolated. 

The  excavation,  made  by  fome  poor  man  in  the  fofter 
matter,  reaches  a  little  below  the  extremity  CC  of  the 
ftratum  DD.  This  is  feparated  by  the  line  EE  from 
the  ftratum  FF,  which  is  of  hard  common  marble, 
with  marine  bodies  without  flints.  The  upper  part  aa 
is  of  hard  lenticular  ftone,  interfperfed  with  flints  full 
of  lenticulares.  The  inafs  H  does  not  difeo-ver  the  di- 
viflons  of  its  ftrata  on  the  outfide,  and  tranfpires  very 
fmall  drops  of  piflafphritum,  fcarcely  difcerntble  ;  but 
the  tears  III  of  the  fame  matter,  which  flow  from  the 
fiftures  and  chinks  of  the  whitiflr  ftratum  DD,  are  very 
obfervable.  They  come  out  moft  abundantly  when  the 
fun  fails  on  the  marble  rock  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Thispiftafphaitum  is  of  the  moft  perfe&  quality,  black 
and  fhining  like  the  bitumen  Judaicum  ;  very  pure, 
odorous,  and  cohefive.  It  cemes  out  almoft  liquid, 
but  hardens  in  large  drops  when  the  fun  fets.  On  break¬ 
ing  many  of  thefe  drops  on  the  fpot,  I  found  that  al¬ 
moft  every  one  of  them  had  aa  rimer  cavity  full  of  very 
clear  water, 
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PUTelaeum,  “  The  greateft  breadth  of  the  tears  that  I  faw  was 
^  i  acia,  two  inches,  and  the  common  breadth  is  half  an  ineh. 

The  chinks  and  fiffures  of  the  marble,  from  whence 
this  bituminous  pitch  tranfudes,  are  not  more  than  the 
thicknefs  of  a  thread  ;  and  for  the  moft  part  are  fo 
imperceptible,  that  were  it  not  for  the  pitch  itfelf, 
whereby  they  are  blackened,  they  could  not  by  any 
means  be  diftinguiihed  by  the  naked  eye.  To  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  thefe  paffages  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  owing 
the  fmall  quantity  of  piflafphaltum  that  tranfpires.” 

After  fome  conje&ures  about  the  origin  ©f  this  mine, 
our  author  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  piffafphaltum 
of  Bua  is  correfpondent  to  that  fofiil  produ&ion  which 
by  Haflelquift,  in  his  Travels,  is  called  mumia  minerale , 
and  mumia  nativa  Perjiana  by  Kempfer,  which  the 
Egyptians  made  ufe  of  to  embalm  their  kings  (a).  It 
is  found  in  a  cave  of  mount  Caucafus,  which  is  kept 
fhut,  and  carefully  guarded  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Perfia.  One  of  the  qualities  affigned  by  M.  Linnaeus 
to  the  fineft  bitumen  is  to  frnoke  when  laid  on  the  fire, 
asours  does,  emitting  a  fmell  of  pitch  not  difagreeable. 
He  believes  it  would  be  very  good  for  wounds,  as  the 
oriental  mumia  is,  and  like  the  pitch  of  Caftro,  which 
is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Roman  chirurgeons  for  frac¬ 
tures,  contufions,  and  in  many  external  applications. 
See  Mineralogy. 

PISSELiEUM  IND1CUM,  Barbados  Tar  ;  a  mi¬ 
neral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  bitumens,  and 
of  all  others  the  moft  approaching,  in  appearance,  co¬ 
lour,  and  confidence,  to  the  true  piflafphaltum,  but  dif¬ 
fering  from  it  in  other  refpe&s.  It  is  Very  frequent  in 
many  parts  of  America,  where  it  i3  found  trickling 
down  the  fides  of  mountains  in  large  quantities,  and 
fometimes  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  waters.  It  has 
been  greatly  recommended  internally  in  coughs  and 
other  diforders  of  the  bread  and  lungs. 

PISTACIA,  turpentihe-tree,  Pijlachia nut  and 
Mqflich-tree  ;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  order,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  nine 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  are,  i .  The  te- 
rebinthus,  or  piftachia-tree.  This  grows  naturally  in 
Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Syria,  whence  the  nuts  are  annu¬ 
ally  brought  to  Europe.  In  thofe  countries  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet :  the  bark  of  the  dem 
and  old  branches  is  of  a  dark  ruflet  colour,  but  that  of 
the  young  branches  is  of  a  light  brown.  Thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  fometimes  of  two, 
at  other  times  of  three,  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  :  thefe  lobes  approach  towards  an  oval  fhape, 
and  their  edges  are  turned  backward  ;  and  thefe,  when 
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bruifed,  emit  a  fmell  fimilar  to  that  of  the  fliell  of  the  Plftacia. 
nut.  Some  of  thefe  trees  produce  male  and  others  fe-  V“ 
male  flowers,  and  fome  have  both  male  and  female  on 
the  fame  tree.  The  male  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches  in  loofe  bunches  or  catkins.  They 
have  no  petals,  but  five  fmall  flamina  crowned  by  large 
four-cornered  fummits  filled  with  farina  ;  and  when  this 
is  difeharged,  the  flowers  fail  off.  The  female  flowers 
come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  : 
they  have  no  petals,  but  a  large  oval  germen  fiipport- 
ing  three  reflexed  ftyles,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
nuts.  2.  The  lentifeus,  or  common  maflich-tree,  grows 
naturally  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Being  an 
evergreen,  it  has  been  preferved  in  this  country  in  or¬ 
der  to  adorn  the  green-houfes.  In  the  countries  where 
it  is  a  native,  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet, 
covered  with,  a  grey  bark  on  the  flem ;  but  the 
branches,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  covered  with 
a  reddifh-brown  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  fmall  fpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  without  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  .  3.  The 
orientalis,or  true  maflich-tree  of  the  Levant,  from  which 
the  maftich  is  gathered,  has  been  confounded  by  moft 
botanical  writers  with  the  lentifeus,  or  common  maflich 
tree,  above  deferibed,  though  there  are  confiderable 
differences  between  them.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is 
brown  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of 
fpear- fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  the 
outer  lobes  are  the  iargeft  ;  the  others  gradually  dimi- 
nifh,  the  innermoft  being  the  leaft.  Thefe  turn  of  a 
brownifh  colour  towards  the  autumn,  when  the  plants 
arc  expofed  to  the  open  air  ,*  but  if  they  are  under 
glaffes,  they  keep  green.  The  leaves  continue  all  the 
year,  but  are  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
nor  are  the  plants  fo  hardy. 

Culture .  The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  its  nuts ; 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  to 
bring  up  the  plants :  when  thefe  appear,  they  fhould 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  they  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  at 
laft  they  will  bear  in  all  feafons,  though  not  without 
great  danger  of  being  deftroyed  in  fevere  winters.  The 
fecond  fort  is  commonly  propagated  by  laying  down 
the'  branches,  though  it  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the 
feed  in  the  manner  already  dire&ed  for  the  piftachia- 
nut  tree:  and  in  this  manner  alfo  may  the  true  maflich- 
tree  be  raifed.  But  this  being  more  tender  than  any  of 
the  other  forts,  requires  to  be  conftantly  fheltered  in 
winter,  and  to  have  a  warm  fituation  in  fummer. 

5  E  Pift  a  chia 


(a)  “  Mumiahi,  or  native  Pcrfian  mummy.  It  proceeds  from  a  hard  rock  in  very  fmall  quantity.  It  is  a  bi¬ 
tuminous  juice,  that  tranfudea  from  the  ftony  fuperficies  of  the  hill,  refembling  in  appearance  coarfe  fhoema- 
kers  wax,  as  well  in  its  colour  as  in  its  denfity  and  duftility.  While  adherent  to  the  rock  it  is  lefs  folid,  but 
is  formed  by  the  warmth  of  the  hands.  It  is  eafily  united  with  oil,  but  repels  water  ;  it  is  quite  void  of  fmell, 
and  very  like  in  fubftance  to  the  Egyptian  mummy.  When  laid  on  burning  coals,  it  has  the  fmell  of  fulphur 
tempered  a  little  with  that  of  naphtha,  not  difagreeable.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  mummy;  the  one  is  va¬ 
luable  for  its  fcarcity  and  great  activity.  The  native  place  of  the  beft  mummy  is  far  from  the  accefs  of  men, 
from  habitations,  and  from  fprings  of  water,  in  the  province  of  Daraab.  It  is  found  in  a  narrow  cave,  not 

above  two  fathoms  deep,  cut  like  a  well  out  of  the  mafs,  at  the  foot  of  the  ragged  mountain  Caucafus.” - 

Kempfer .  an.  Pet f. 

This  defeription  agrees  perfc&Iy  with  the  piflafphaltum  or  foflil  mummy  of  Bua,  differing  only  in  the  pri¬ 
vation  of  fmell,  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  is  totally  wanting  in  the  Perfhn  mummy. 
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Piftachit  nntfl  arc  moderately  large,  containing  a 
kernel  of  a  pale  greenilh  colour,  covered  with  a  red- 
difh  flcin.  They  have  a  pleafant,  iweet,  un&uous  tafte, 
refembling  that  of  almonds  ;  and  they  abound  with  & 
fweet  and  well-tafted  oil,  which  they  yield  in  great 
abundance  on  being  prtfTed  after  bruifing  them  :  they 
are  reckoned  amongft  the  analeptics,  and  are  wholefome 
and  nutritive,  and  are  by  fome  ejfteemed  very  proper  to 
be  preferibed  by  way  of  reftoratives,  'eaten  in  fmall 
quantity,  to  people  emaciated  by  long  illnefs. 

PISTIL,  among  botanifts,  the  little  upright  co¬ 
lumn  which  is  generally  found  in  the  centre  of  every 
flower.  According  to  the  Linncean  fyftem,  it  is  the 
female  part  of  generation,  whofe  office  ia  to  receive  and 
fecrete  the  pollen,  and  produce  the  fruit.  It  confifts  of 
three  parts,  viz.  germen,  ’ftylus,  and  fligma.  See  Bo- 
tax  v,  p.  4 g4,  and  p.  454,  2d  columns. 

PISTOIA  is  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tuf- 
cany,  fituated  on  the  river  Stella,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
near  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  By  Pliny 
it  is  called  Piftorium ,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  once  a 
Roman  colony.  At’prefent  it  is  h  bi (hop’s  fee,  fuffhr- 
gan  of  Florence.  The  ftreets  are  broad  and  regular, 
the  houfes  tolerably  well  built,  but  poorly  inhabited 
for  want  of  trade.  Formerly  it  was  an  independent 
republic,  but  fince  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Florentines 
in  1200,  it  has  been  in  a  declining  condition.  The 
cathedral  has  a  very  handfome  cupola,  and  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  ftaircafe  to  afeend  to  it.  In  the  chapel  dedicated 
to  St  James,  where  his  relics  are  preserved,  the  walls 
are  almoft  covered  wich  plated  of  filver.  Here  are  four 
marble  ftatues  of  very  good  workmanfhip.  The  mar¬ 
ble  pulpit,  the  baffo*relievo8,  the  veftel  that  holds  the 


holy  water,  and  the  fquare  ftecple,  are  the  Work  of 

very  fine  college 


John  Pifano.  The  Jefuita  have  a  ,_7 
and  the  Francifcans,  Dominicans,  and  Auguftinia'ns, 
good  churches.  In  the  church  of  Madonna  delP  0mil- 
ta  there  are  t  wo  ftatues,  one  of  Leo  X.  arid  the  other 
of  Clement  VII.  The  public  palace,  fituated  in  a  large 
fquare,  is  a  handfome  building  ;  feveral  of  the  nobili¬ 
ty  have  alfo  very  good  hollies.  In  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  called  by  the  name  of  Piftoia,  there  are 
many  large  villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  Of  S. 
Marcello,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cartoli.  Thefe 
mountains  are  a  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  border  on 
the  territory  of  Bologna  and  the  county  of  Vernio  ,• 
higher  up  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Reno.  The  coun¬ 
try  about  Piftoia,  efpecialiy  towards  Florence,  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  fertile  and  delightful,  covered  with  all  forts  of 
fruits,  corn,  wine,  See.  and  containing  a  vaft  number 
of  little  towns,  wealthy  villages,  and  country  feats,  fo 
as  to  be  reckoned  the  richeft  .and  moft  beautiful  in' all 
Tufcany.  It  is  about  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Florence 
ahd  30  N.  E.  of  Pifa.  E.  Long.  1 1.  29.  N.  Lat.43.  r  <r! 

PIS  TOL,  the  fmalleft  piece  of  fire-arms,  borne  at 
the  faddle  bow,  on  the  girdle,  and  in  the  pocket. 

PISTOLE,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  in  Spain  and  in  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  &c.—The  piftoie 
has  its  auermentationa  and  diminutions,  which  are  qua¬ 
druple  piftoles,  double  piftoles,  and  half  piftoles.  See 
Mon  Er-T able. 

PISTON,  in  pump-work,  ia  a  (hort  cylinder  of  me¬ 
tal  or  other  folid  fubltance,  fitted  exaftly  to  the  cavity 
of  the  barrel  or  body  of  the  pump.  See  Hydrosta¬ 
tics,  left.  v. 
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PISTORJUS  (John),  born  at  Nidda  in  1546,  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  at  firli  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  and  wa» 
admitted  ad6&br  with  applaufe  ;  but  his  prefer iptiona 
not  being  attended  with  all  the  fuccefs  which  he  ex- 
peded,  he  quitted  that  profeffion,  and  fhidied  the  hw. 
His  merit  procured  him  the  appointment  of  counfel'- 
lor  to  Erneft  Frederick  margrave  of  Bade-Dourlach. 
He  had  embraced  the  Proteftanc  religion  5  but  fome 
time  after  he  changed  his  Opinion,  and  returned  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  became 
afterwards  a  dottor  of  divinity,  one  of  the  emperoria 
counfellors,  prOvoft  of  the  cathedral  of  Breflaw,  and 
domeftic  prelate  to  the  abbot  of  Fulda.  We  have  of 
his  writings,  1.  Several  Controverfial  Tra6b  agkinft 
the  Lutherans.  2.  Artis  Cabdlijlkk  Scriptores,  printed  at 
Bale  *587;  a  fcarce  and  curious  colle&ioh.  3  Scrip- 
tor  cs  rerum  Polo  nica  rum.  4.  Scriptores  dt  rebus  Germd- 
rticis,  in  3  vols.  (olio,  from  1603  to  1613.  This  is  a 
curious  and  fcarce  performance,  but  might  have  been 
better  digefted.  The  author  died  in  1608,  at  the  age 
of  I52.  * 

PISUM.  fxase  5  a  genus  of  the  decandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fpc- 
cies  are,  1.  The  fativUm,  or  greater  garden  pea,  whofe 
lower  ftipulae  are  roundifh,  indented,  with  taper  foot- 
(talks,  and  many  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalk.  2.  The 
humile,  or  dwarf  pea,  with  an  ere&  branching  ftalk, 
and  leaves  having  two  pair  of  round  lobes.  3.  The 
umbellatum,  rofe,  Or  crown  pea,  with  four  pointed 
acute  ftipuli,  and  foot-ftalks  bearing  many  flowers. 
Which  terminate  the  (talks.  4.  The  maritimum,  or  fea- 
pea,  with  foot-ftalks  which  are  plain  on  their  upper 
fide,  an  angular  (talk,  arrow-pointed  ftipuke,  and  foot- 
ftalks  bearing  many  flowed.  5.  The  Americanura, 
commonly  called  Cape  Horn  /^,-with  an  angular  trail¬ 
ing  ftalk,  whofe  lower  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  (harp- 
ly  indented,  and  thofe  at  the  top  arrow -pointed.  6.  Th$ 
ochrus,  with  membranaceous  running  foot-ftalks,  ha¬ 
ving  two  leaves  and  one  ft  wer  upon  a  foot-ftalk. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  gardeo-peafe  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  Britain,  which  are  dfftrnguiftied  by  the  gar- 
deners  and  feedfmen,  and  have  their  different  titles;  but 
as  great  part  of  thefe  have  been  femfnal  variations,  fo 
if  they  are  not  very  carefully  managed,  by  taking  away 
all  thofe  plants  which  have  a  tendency  to  alter  before 
the  feeds  are  formed,  they  will  degenerate  into  their 
original  ftate  :  therefore  all  thofe  perfons  who  are  cu¬ 
rious  in  the  choice  of  their  feeds,  look  carefully  over 
thofe  which  they  defign  for  feeds  at  the  time  wben^hey 
begin  to  flower,  and  draw  out  all  the  plants  which  they 
diflike  from  the  other.  This  is  what  they  call roguing 
their  peafe  ;  meaning  hereby  the  taking  out  all  the  bad 
plants  from  the  good,  that  the  farina  of  the  former  may 
not  impregnate  the  latter  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  al¬ 
ways  do  it  before  the  flowers  open.  By  thus  diligently 
drawing  out  the  bad,  referving  thofe  which  come  car- 
lieft  to  flower,  they  have  greatly  improved  their  peafe 
'of  late  yeais,  and  are  conftantly  endeavouring  to  get 
forwarder  varieties ;  fo  that  it  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pofe  in  this  place  to  attempt  giving  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  varieties  now  cultivated  :  therefore  we 
(hall  only  mention  the  names  by  which  they  are  com¬ 
monly  known,  placing  them  according  to  their  time  of 
coming  to  the  table,  or  gathering  for  ufe. 


Piftormy, 
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The  golden  hotfpur. 
The  Charlton. 

The  Reading  hotfpuc. 
Mailer’s  hotfpUr. 
Eflex  hotfpur. 

The  dwarf  pea^ 

The  fucar  pea. 

Span? Hi.  Morotto. 


S  £ 

Nonpareil. 

Sugar  dwarf. 

Sickle  pea. 

Marrowfat. 

Rofe  or  crown  pea. 
Rouncival  pea. 

Gray  pea. 

Pig  pea  ;  with  fume  others. 
The  English  fea-pea  is  found  wild  upon  the  (hore  in 
Suffex  and  feveral  other  counties  in  England,  and  ia 
undoubtedly  a*  different  fpecie*  from  the  common  pea. 

The  fifth  fpecies  hath  a  biennial  root,  which  conti¬ 
nues  two  years.  This  was  brought  from  Cape  Horn  by 
Lord  /Union’s  cook,  when  he  pafled  that  Cape,  where 
thefe  peafe  were  a  great  relief  to  the  failors.  It  is  kept 
here  as  a  curiofity,  but  the  peafe  are  not  fo  good  for 
eating  as  the  worfl  fort  now  cultivated  in  Britain.  It 
is  a  low  trading  plant  ;  the  leaves  have  two  lobes  on 
each  foot-ftalk  :  thofe  below  are  fpear-fhaped,  and 
fharply  indented  on  their  edges  ;  but  the  upper  leaves 
are  (mall,  and  arrow  pointed.  The  flowers  are  blue, 
each  foot-ftalk  fnflaining  four  or  five  flowers ;  the  pods 
are  taper,  near  three  inches  long  ;  and  the  feeds  are 
round,  about  the  fize  of  tares. 

1  he  fixth  fort  is  annual.  This  grows  naturally 
among  the  corn  in  Sicily  and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  but 
is  here  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety.  It  hath  an  angular  ftaik,  rifmgnear  three  feet 
high  ;  the  leaves  ftand  upon  winged  foot-ftalks,  each 
luftaining  two  oblong  lobes.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  ©f  the  otfier  fort  of 
pea,  but  are  fmail,  each  foot-ftalk  fuftaining  one 
flower ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  pod3  about  two  inches 
long,  containing  five  or  fix  roundifh  feeds,  which  are  a 
little  compreffed  on,  their  Tides.  Thefe  are  by  fome 
perfons  eaten  green  ;  but  uniefs  they  are  gathered  very 
young,  they  are  coarfe,  and  at  belt  not  fo  good  as  the 
common  pea.  It  may  be  fovvn  and  managed  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  garden- pea. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  fet  down  the  method  of 
cultivating  the  feveral  forts  of  garden  peafe,  fo  as  to 
^continue  them  throughout  the  feafon. 

it  is  a  common  pra&ice  with  the  gardeners  near^ 
London  to  raife  peafe  upon  hot-beds,  to  have  them 
very  early  it?  the  fpring ;  in  order  to  which,  they  fpw 
their  peafe  upon  warm  borders,  under  walls  or  hedges, 
about  the  middle  of  October  ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  draw  the  earth  up  gently  to  their  fteras 
with  a  hoe,  the  better  to  protedl  then?  from  froft.  In 
thefe  places  they  let  them  remain  until  the  latter  end 
of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  obferving 
to  earth  them  up  from  time  to  time  as  the  plants  acl 
vance  in  height  (for  the  reafons  before  given);  as  alio 
to  cover  them  in  very  hard  froft  with  peafe-haulm,  draw, 
or  fome  other  light  covering,  to  preferve  them  from 
being  deftroyed;  they  then  make  a  hot-bed  (in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  peafe  intended),  which  mull  he  made 
of  good  hot  dung,  well  prepared  and  properly  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  great.  The  dung 
fliould  be  laid  for  two  or  three  feet  thick,  according  as 
the  beds  are  made  earlier  or  later  in  the  feafon;  when 
the  dung  is  equally  levelled,  then  the  earth  (which 
fhould  be  light  and  frefh,  but  not  over  rich)  muft  be 
laid  thereon  about  fix  or  eight  inches  thick,  laying  it 
equally  all  over  the  bed.  1  his  being  done,  the  frames 
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(which  fhould  be  two  feet  high  on  the  back,  fide, ;an<i  Pife? 
about  14  inches  in  front)  muft  be  put  on,  and  covered  v> 

With  elafles  ;  after  which  it  fhould  remain,  three  or  four- 
days,  to  let  the  fleam  of  the  bed  pafs  off  before  you. 
put  the  plants  therein,  obferving  every  day  to  raife 
the  glaffe8  to  give  vent  for  the- riling  fleam  to  pafs  off 
then,  when  you  find  the  bed  of  a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture  for  heat,  you  fhould*  with  a  trowel,  or  fome  other 
inflrument,  take  up  the  plants  as  carefully  as  pofiiblc  • 
to  preferve  the  earth  to  their  root?,  and  plant  them  into 
the  hot-bed  in  rows  about  two  feet  afunder,  and  the 
plants  about  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other  in  the  : 
rows,  obferving  to, water  and  fhade  them  until  they: 
have  taken  root ;  after  which  you  muft  be  careful  to 
give  them  air  at  all  times  when  the  feafon  is  favour* 
able,  othefwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  be 
fubjeft  to  grow  mouldy  and  decay.  You.  fhould  alfp 
draw  the  earth  up  to  the  fhank3  of  the  plants  as  they 
advance  in  height,  and  keep  them  always  clear  from 
weeds.  The  water  they  fhould  have  muft  be  given 
them  fparingly  ;  for  if  they  arc  too  much  watered,  it 
will  caufe  them  to  grow  too  rank,  and  fometimes  rot 
offthe  plants  at  their  fhanksjult  above  ground,  Wh.en 
the  weather  is  very  hot,  you  fhould  cover  the  glafles 
with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  fereen  them  from 
the  violence  of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  is  then, 
too  great  for  them  :  but  when  the  plants  begin  to 
fruit,  they  fhould  be  watered  oftener,  and  in  greater 
plenty  than  before  ;  for  by  that  time  the  plants  will 
have  nearly  done  growing,  and  the  often  refrefhing 
them  will  occafion  their  producing  a  greater  plenty  of 
fruit. 

The  fort  of  pea  which  is  generally  ufed  for  this  pur« 
pqfe  is  the  dwarf ;  for  all  the  other  forts  ramble  too 
much  to  be  kept  in  frames  :  the  reafon  for  fowirtg  them 
in  the  common  ground,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting 
them  on  a  hot-bed,  is  to  check  their  growth,  and  caufe 
them  to  bear  in  lefs  compafs  ;  for  if  the  feeds  were 
fown  upon  a  hot  bed,  and  the  plants  continued  there*, 
on,  they  would  produce  fuch  luxuriant  plants  as  could- 
not  be  contained  in  the  frames,  and  would  bear-  bufc 
little  fruit. 

The  nexc  fort  of  pea  which  is  fo  vn  to  fucceed  thofe 
on  the  hot  bed  is  the  hotfpur;  of  which  there  are 
reckoned  feveral  varieties,  as  the  golden  hotfpur,  the 
Charlton  hotfpur,  the  Mailer’s  hotfpur,  the  Reading 
hotfpur,  and  fome  others ;  which  are  very  little  differ-* 
ing  from  each  other,  except  in  their  early  bearing,  for 
which  the  golden,  and  Chailton  hotfpurs  are  chiefly 
preferred  ;  though  if  either  of  thefe  forts  are  cultivated 
in  the  fame  place  for  three  OV  four  years,  they  are  apt 
to  degenerate,  and  be  later  in  fruiting  ;  for  which  rea* 
fon,  moil  curious  perfons  procure  their  feeds  annually 
from  fome  diftant  place  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  thefe 
feeds,  if  they  could  be  obtained  from  a  colder  fttuation 
and  a  poorer  foil  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  be 
fown,  it  will  be  much  better  than  on  the  contrary,  and 
they  will  come  earlier  in  the  fpring. 

Thefe  muft  alfo  be  fown  on  warm  borders,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  October;  and  when  the  plants*  are 
come  up,  you  (hould  draw  the  earth  up  to  their  fhanks, 
and  treat  them  in  every  other  refpe6l  as  above  diredted.* 

In  the  fpring  you  muft  carefully  clear  them  from 
weeds,  and  draw  fome  freih  earth  up  to  their  ftems ; 
but,  do  not  raife  it  too  high  up  to  the  plants,  left  by 
5  F  z  burying 
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burying  their  leaves  you  fhould  rot  their  Items,  as  is 
— fometimes  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  wet  feafons.  You 
fhould  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  free  from  vermin, 
which,  if  permitted  to  remain  amongft  the  plants,  will 
increafe  fo  plentifully  as  to  devour  the  greateft  part  of 
them.  The  chief  of  the  vermin  which  infeft  peafe  are 
Hugs,  which  lie  all  the  day  in  the  fmall  hollows  of  the 
earth,  near  the  fteias  of  the  plants,  and  in  the  night¬ 
time  come  out  and  make  terrible  definition  of  the 
peafe ;  and  thefe  chiefly  abound  in  wet  foils,  or  where 
a  garden  is  negle&cd  and  over-run  with  weeds:  there¬ 
fore  you  fhould  make  the  ground  clear  every  way  round 
the  peafe  to  deftroy  their  harbours ;  and  afterwards  in 
a  fine  mild  morning  very  early,  when  thefe  vermin  are 
got  abroad  from  their  holes,  you  fhould  flake  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime,  which  fhould  be  ftrewed  over  the  ground 
pretty  thick,  which  will  deftroy  the  vermin  wherever 
it  happens  to  fall  upon  them,  but  will  do  very  little  in¬ 
jury  to  the  peafe,  provided  it  be  not  fcattered  too 
thick  upon  them. 

If  this  crop  of  peafe  fncceeds,  it  will  immediately 
follow  thofe  on  the  hot*hed  ;  but  for  fear  this  fhould 
mifearry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  two  more  crops  at 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  diftance  from  each 
other,  fo  that  there  may  be  the  more  chances  to  fuc- 
ceed.  This  will  be  fnfficient  til!  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
when  you  may  fow  feveral  more  crops  of  thefe  peafe  at 
a  fortnight  diftance  from  each  other.  The  late  fow- 
ings  will  be  fuflicient  to  continue  the  early  fort  of 
peafe  through  the  feafon;  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  fome  of  the  large  fort  to  fucceed  them  for  the 
ufe  of  the  family  :  ip  order  to  which,  you  fhould  fow 
fome  of  the  Spanifh  Morotto,  which  is  a  great  bearer 
and  a  hardy  fort  of  pea,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
upon  a  clear  open  fpot  of  ground.  Thefe  muft  be  fown 
in  rows  about  four  feet  afunder,  and  the  peafe  fhould 
be  dropped  in  the  drills  about  an  inch  diftance,  cover¬ 
ing  them  about  two  inches  deep  with  earth,  being  very 
careful  that  none  of  them  lie  uncovered,  which  will 
draw  the  mice,  pigeons,  or  rooks,  to  attack  the  whole 
fpot  ^  and  it  often  happens,  by  this  negledl,  that  a 
whole  plantation  is  devoured  by  thefe  creatures;  where- 
ita,  when  there  are  none  of  the  peafe  left  in  fight,  they 
do  not  eafrly  find  them  out. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  you  fhould  fow  another 
fpot,  either  of  this  fort  or  any  other  large  fort  of  pea, 
to  fucceed  thefe  ;  and  then  continue  to  repeat  fowing 
once  a  fortnight,  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May; 
only  obferving  to  allow  the  marrowfats,  and  other  very 
large  forts  of  peafe,  at  leaft  four  feet  and  a  half  be- 
tween  row  and  row ;  and  the  rofe-pea  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  at  leaft  eight  or  ten  inches  diftance  plant  from 
plant  in  the  rows  ;  for  thefe  grow  very  large,  and  if 
they  have  not  room  allowed  them,  they  will  fpoil  each 
other  by  drawing  them  up  very  tall,  and  will  produce 
no  fruit. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  the  earth  fhould  be  drawn 
up  to  their  fhanks  (as  was  before  direfted),  and  the 
ground  kept  entirely  clear  from  weeds;  and  when  the 
plants  are  grown  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  you  fhould 
ftick  fome  brufhwood  into  the  ground  clofe  to  the  peafe 
for  them  to  ramp  upon,  which  will  fupport  them  from 
trailing  upon  the  ground,  which  is  very  apt  to  rot  the 
growing  foits  of  peafe,  efpecially  in  wet  feafons  5  be- 
fides,  by  thus  fupporting  them,  the  air  can  freely  pafs 
between  them,  which  will  preferve  the  blofloms  from 


falling  off  before  their  time,  and  occafion  them  to  bear  Pifum. 
much  better  than  if  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  ' v~— 

and  there  will  be  room  to  pafs  between  the  rows  to  ga¬ 
ther  the  peafe  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  dwarf  forts  of  peafe  may  be  fown  much  clofer 
together  than  thofe  before-mentioned;  for  thefe  feldom 
rife  above  a  foot  high,  and  rarely  fpread  above  half  a 
foot  in  width,  fo  that  thefe  need  not  have  more  room 
than  two  feet  row  from  row,  and  not  above  an  inch 
afunder  in  the  rows.  Thefe  will  produce  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  peafe,  provided  the  feafon  be  not  overdry;  but 
they  feldom  continue  long  in  bearing,  fo  that  they  are 
not  fo  proper  to  fow  for  the  main  crop  when  a  quan-- 
tity  of  peafe  is  expe&ed  for  the  table,  their  «hief  ex¬ 
cellency  being  for  hot-beds,  where  they  will  produce 
a  greater  quantity  of  peafe  (provided  they  are  well- 
managed)  than  if  expofed  to  the  open  air,  where  the 
heat  of  the  fun  foon  dries  them  up. 

The  large  growing  forts  may  be  cultivated  for  the 
common  ufe  of  the  family,  becaufe  thefe  will  produce 
in  greater  quantities  than  the  other,  and  will  endure 
the  drought  better ;  but  the  early  kind  are  by  far  the 
f  wee  ter- tailed  peafe. 

The  b eft  of  all  the  large  kinds  is  the  marrowfat,  *. 
which,  if  gathered  young,  is  a  well-tailed  pea;  and  this 
will  continue  good  through  the  month  of  Auguft,  if 
planted  on  a  ftrong  foil. 

The  gray  and  other  large  winter-peafe  are  feldom 
cultivated  in  gardens,  becaufe  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  room,  but  are  ufually  fown  in  fields.  For  the  pro¬ 
per  method  of  managing  them,  fee  Agriculture, 
n°  150. 

In  th t  Mufeum  Rujlicumy  Vol.  I.  p.  109.  wc  find 
the  following  method  of  preparing  peafe  for  hog  meat, 
which  we  ihall  give  in  the  words  of  the  ingenious  far¬ 
mer  who  communicated  it. 

“  A  few  years  ago  (fays  he),  I  had  a  plentiful  crop 
of  peafe  on  a  ten  acre  piece,  which  lies  near  my  houfe: 
when  they  were  full  podded  and  nearly  ripe,  i  had 
them  hooked  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  but  before  I  could 
get  them  in,  there  came  a  heavy  fhower  of  rain  which 
wetted  them  through  and  through  ;  and  the  dull  heavy  * 
weather,  with  frequent  fhowers  which  followed,  pre¬ 
vented  their  drying  for  a  confiderable  time. 

u  I  caufed  the  wads  to  be  from  time  to  time  turn¬ 
ed,  to  prevent  the  haulm  from  rotting  ;  and  at  length 
a  few  days  funfhine  dried  them  enough  to  be  inned  ; 
for  as  they  lay  hollow,  the  wind  was  greatly  afiiftant 
to  the  operation. 

u  Before  I  got  them  In,  on  examining  fome  of  the 
pods,  I  found  that  the  peafe  were  all  fprouted  to  a 
confiderable  length :  this  was  what  I  had  expe&ed,  as, 

I  gave  my  crop  over  for  loft,  till  after  a  little  recol- 
left  ion,  as  the  weather  flill  continued  fine,  I  determi¬ 
ned  to  threfli  them  in  the  field. 

“  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  the  corn,  after 
It  was  caft  and  riddled  to  feparate  it  from  the  rubbifti, 
was  dried  on  my  malt-kiln. 

“  When  thi3  operation  was  over,  I  began  to  reflet 
in  what  manner  I  fliould  difpofe  of  my  peafe,  being 
fenfible  that  they  could  not  be  proper  for  feed,  and 
Handing  no  chance  of  difpofing  of  them  to  any  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  market. 

“  At  length,  as  it  was  then  a  time  of  war,  and  of 
courfe  there  was  a  great  demand  for  pork  for  the  ufe 
of  the  navy,  I  determined  to  buy  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber 
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ber  of  lean  hogs,  that  I  might  by  their  means  con- 
fume  this  crop  on  my  own  premifes,  and  in  that  man¬ 
ner  make  the  moft  of  it. 

“  My  expectations  were  more  than  anfwered  ;  for  I 
found,  by  repeated  experience,  that  three  bufhels  of 
the  peafe  I  have  mentioned  went  nearly  as  far  in  fat¬ 
tening  the  hogs  I  bought  as  four  bufhels  got  in  dry 
and  hard  in  the  manner  ufually  pra&ifed. 

u  This  difeovery  I  made  feveral  years  ago,  and  it 
has  turned  out  to  my  advantage  j  for  fmee  that  time 
J  have  been  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  weather  in 
which  my  peafe  are  hooked,  being  rather  better  plea- 
fed,  as  far  as  relates  to  them,  with  wet  than  dry  wea¬ 
ther  ;  but  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry  at  the 
time  they  are  ripe,  I  always  caufe  as  many  as  I  want 
for  feeding  my  hogs,  which  are  not  a  few  in  a  year, 
to  be  regularly  malted  in  the  fame  manner  nearly  as 
my  barley  :  this  management  has  of  late  fucceeded  ve¬ 
ry  well  with  me,  and  1  therefore  intend  to  continue  it. 

“  Befides  feeding  my  hogs  with  thefe  malted  peafe, 
I  have  often  given  them  to  my  borfes,  with  which 
they  agree  very  well,  and  are  heartening  food. 

“  Turkeys  will  fatten  apace  on  them  alfo,  and  be 
fine  meat. 

“  I  have  applied  my  malted  peafe  to  many  other 
ufes,  which  I  have  not  at  prefent  time  to  enumerate: 
but  were  they  only  ufed  for  feeding  hogs  and  horfes, 
it  is  fiill  worth  while  to  prepare  fomc  in  this  manner 
every  year.” 

PIT-coal,  or  Stone-coal.  See  Coal  and  Li- 
thanthrax. 

Mr  Bertrand,  in  his  Oryfto/ogic  Di&ionary ,  reduces 
all  kinds  of  coals  to  fix  general  claffes,  viz.  i.  Lithan- 
thrax  ligneus  ;  2.  Petroffu8;  3.  Terreftris  ;  4.  Piceus  ; 
5.Fifiilis;  6  MineralifatUb.  He  fays,  that  the  Scots 
coals  are  heavier,  and  burn  not  fo  well  as  thofe  of  New- 
caftle  ;  that  thofe  of  Liege  burn  quicker  ;  and  thofe 
from  Braffac  in  Auvergne,  and  from  La  Feffe,  burn 
with  a  more  agreeable  flame,  See .  But  Mr  Morand, 
in  his  Nomenclature  Raifonnee ,  diftributes  all  forts  of  pit- 
coals  into  four  claffes:  In  the  firft  he  places  nine  va¬ 
rieties,  beginning  with  the  gagas  or  fuccmum  nigrum9 
to  the  variegated  lithanthrax ;  in  the  fecond  he  reckons 
feven  varieties,  beginning  with  the  lithanthrax  eleganti 
Jlrudura9  to  that  facie  granulata  :  and  he  forms  the 
fourth  clafs  with  the  earthy  and  poorer  kinds  of  fofiil 
coals.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  been  puzzled  with 
the  flaty  coals,  as  he  ranges  them  in  a  feparate  clafs, 
perhaps  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  criiicr.l  objections 
of  thofe  numerous  fuperflcial  naturaiifts,  who  only  look 
for  the  apparent  configuration,  without  almoft  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  component  parts  of  fofiils. 

The  coal-trade  is  of  infinite  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  which  never  could  have  arrived  at  its  prefent 
commercial  eminence  without  it  ;  and  this  eminence  it 
will  be  impoffible  to  retain  if  coal  fhould  ever  become 
fcarce.  This  we  trufl:  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  though 
Mr  Williams  expreffes  great  fears  for  it,and  informs  us 
thatatNewc<  file  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  mines 
near  the  fea  are  already  wafted,  the  firft  confequence  of 
which  mull  be  an  enormous  rife  in  the  price.  See 
his  observations  on  this  fubjeft  in  his  Natural  Hijlory 
of  the  Mineral  Kingdom ,  p.  156,  &c.  This  author  fays, 
that  coal  was  not  difeevered  till  between  the  middle  of 
the  1 2  th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  centuries:  it  is 
therefore,  according  to  him, 400  years  fince  it  was  firft 
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difeovered  in  Britain,  b*t  they  have  not  been  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe  for  more  than  200  years.  The  fame  author 
gives  us  many  pertinent  observations  on  the  appear¬ 
ances  and  indications  of  coal,  inftrudions  about  fearch- 
ing  for  it,  remarks  on  falfe  and  doubtful  fymptoms  of 
coal ;  for  all  which,  together  with  his  obfervations  on 
the  different  kinds  of  Scots  coal,  we  fhall  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itfelf ;  the  firft  part  of  which,  oc- 
cupying  the  largeft  proportion  of  the  firft  volume,  is 
upon  the  Jlrata  of  coal ,  and  on  the  concomitant  Jlrata . 
See  alfo  our  article  Coalery. 

PITAHAYA  (Caflus  Pitajaya,  Lin.  Syjl.  Vegeta  • 
hilium .  Jacquin  Amer.  151.  ed.  2.  p.  75.  M.  E.  Car - 
thagena)9  a  flirub  peculiar  to  California,  is  a  kind  of 
beech,  the  fruit  of  which  forma  the  greateft  harveft  of 
the  natives.  Its  branches  are  finely  fluted,  and  rife 
vertically  from  the  ftem,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  top.  The  fruit  is  like  a  horfe-chefnut.  In  fome 
white,  in  others  yellow,  and  in  others  red,  but  always 
exquifitely  delicious,  being  a  rich  fweet,  tempered  with 
a  grateful  acid.  See  Cactus. 

PITCAIRNE  (Dr  Archibald),  a  moft  eminent 
phyfician  and  ingenious  poet,  was  defeended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Pitcairnes  of  Pitcairne  in  Fife- 
ftiire,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  De¬ 
cember  1652.  I^e  commenced  his  ffudies  at  the  fchool 
of  Dalkeith  ;  and  from  thence  he  was  removed  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  improved  himfelf 
in  claffical  learning,  and  completed  a  regular  courfe  of 
philofophy.  His  friends,  according  to  the  authors  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica ,  were  dell ro us  that  he  ftiould 
follow  the  profeflion  of  theology.  The  unpleafant 
gloom,  however,  which  at  that  time  hung  over  reli¬ 
gion  and  its  profeffors  in  Scotland,  could  not  but  very" 
ill  fuit  with  that  native  cheerfulnefs  of  temper  and  li¬ 
berality  of  mind  which  made  him,  long  after,  a  mark 
for  the  arrows  of  precifenefs  and  grimace.  The  law 
feems  to  have  been  his  own  choice,  and  to  this  fcience 
he  turned  his  attention.  With  an  ardour  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  and  an  ambition  to  excel  in  whatever  he  un¬ 
dertook,  he  purfued  it  with  fo  much  intenfenefs,  that 
his  health  began  to  be  impaired.  On  this  account, 
his  phyficians  advifed  him  to  fet  out  for  the  fouth  of 
France.  By  the  time  he  reached  Paris,  he  was  hap¬ 
pily  fo  far  recovered,  that  he  determined  to  renew  hi§ 
ffudies  ;  but  being  informed  that  there  was  no  able 
profeffor  of  law  in  that  city,  and  finding  feveral  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  his  acquaintance  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  he  went  with  them  to  the  ie&ures  and  hofpi-- 
tals,  and  employed  himfelf  in  this  manner  for  feveral 
months  till  his  affairs  called  him  home. 

On  bis  return,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  “to  the  ma¬ 
thematics.  It  is  not  ufual  to  fee  the  briars  of  this 
fcience  and  the  flowers  of  poetry  growing  in  the  fame 
foil.  Here,  however,  they  were  happily  united  ;  and 
to  this  union  perhaps  was  owing  that  Angular  com¬ 
mand  of  judgment,  over  one  of  the  livelieft  of  fancies* 
which  appears  in  every  part  of  his  works.  His  intimacy 
with  Dr  David  Gregory,  the  celebrated  mathematical 
profeffor,  began  about  the  fame  time  ;  and  probably 
conduced  to  cherifh  his  natural  aptitude  for  this  ftudys 
It  was  then,  in  a  great  meafure,  new  to  him  ;  it  foon 
became  his  principal  delight  ;  his  progrefs  in  it  was 
rapid,  and  cc  rrefpondent  to  his  progrefs  in  other  pur- 
fuits.  His  improvements  on  the  method  of  infinite 
feries  then  adopted,  which  Dr  Wallis  of  Oxford  after- 
5  wards 


Pitahaya, 

Pitcairn®.' 

- j  "  ■ 
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^^t^rrnc.  wards  publiflied,  were  a  confplcucus  and  early  proof 
of  his  abilities  in  this  fcience. 

Had  Dr  Pitcairne  continued  to  profecute  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,  and  could  he  have  moulded  his  principles 
to  the  times,  the  flrft  offices  and  honours  of  the  flate 
might  have  been  looked  for  without  preemption  as 
the  probable  reward  of  fuch  talents  as  he  poflrffed. 
Struck,  however,  with  the  charms  of  mathematical 
truth  which  tad  been  lately  introduced  into  the  philo- 
fophy  of  medicine,  and  hoping  to  reduce  the  healing 
^art  to  geometrical  method,  he  unalterably  determined 
on  this  lefs  afpiring  profeffion.  At  the  period  when 
he  formed  this  refolution,  the  ideas  of  the  medical 
world,  already  Efficiently  confufed,.  were  dill  farther 
jumbled  by  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  had  as  yet  produced- nothing  but  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  aftoniffiment.  In  Edinburgh  at  that 
time  there  was  no  fchool,  no  hofpital,  no  opportunity 
*  of  improvement  but  the  chamber  and  the  (hop.  He 
therefore  foon  after  returned  to  Paris.  Genius  and 
induftry  are  unhappily  not  often  united  in  the  fame 
chara&er:  of  fuch  an  union,  however,  Dr  Pitcairne  is  a 
celebrated  indance.  During  his  refidence  in  France, he 
cultivated  the  obje&of  his  purfuit  with  his  natural  en- 
thufiafm,  and  with  a  deadinefs  from  which  he  could 
not  be  diverted  by  the  allurements  of  that  joy  which, 
in  his  hours  of  facial  and  fedive  intercourfe,  he  always 
felt  and  always  gave.  Among  his  various  occupations, 
the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  phytaiana  feems  to  have  had 
a  principal  (hare.  This  appears  from  a  treatife  which 
he  pu’  Hdie  l  fome  time  after  his  return  ;  and  it  ffiows, 
that  he  wifely  determined  to  know  the  progrefs  of  me¬ 
dicine  from  its  earlieft  periods,  before  he  attempted  to 
reform  and  improve  that  fcience. 

On  the  1  3th  of.  Augud  1680,  he  received,  from  the 
faculty  of  Rheima  the  degree  of  Dodfor  ;  which.,  on 
the  7th  of  Augnft  1699  was  Hkewife  conferred  oh 
him  by  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  ;  both  being  at¬ 
tended  with  marks  of  peculiar  diftin&ion.  Other  me¬ 
dical  honours  are  faid  to  have  been  conferred  on.  him 
in  France  and  elfewbere  ;  but  nothing  affords  a  more 
unequivocal  teftimony  to  his  abilities  than  that  which 
the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh  gave,  in  admitting  him, 
freely  and  nnfolicited,  a  member  of  their  college. 
None  had  fuch  opportunities  of  judging  of  his  merit  as 
a  practitioner,  and  on  no  phyfician  did  they  ever  beftow 
the  fame  public  mark  of  refpedt.  Soon  after  his  gra¬ 
duation  at  Rheims,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh;  where, 
on  the  29th  of  November  1681,  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians  was  inft’tuted;  and  his  name,  among  others, 
graced  the  original  patent  from  the  crown. 

In  his  Solutio  Problematis  de  In<vcntoribiisy  the  trea¬ 
tife  above  alluded  to,  he  difeovers  a  wonderful  degree 
of  medical  literature,  and  makes  ufe  of  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  does  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  his 
heart.  His  obje&  is  to  vindicate  Dr  Harvey’s  claim 
to  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
difeovery  was,  at  firit,  controverted  by  envy,  and  re¬ 
probated  by  ignorance.  When  at  length  its  truth 

_ 


was  fully  eflabjifhed,  many  invidiously  attempted  to  Pitcalrr-e# 

tear  the  laurels  from  the  illuftrjous  Engliftiman,  and  to - J 

plant  them  on  the  brows  of  Hippocrates  and  others, 

Had  the  attempt  been  directed  again ft  himfelf,  the 
generous  foul  of  Pitcairne  could  not  have  exerted  more 
zeal  in  adefence;  and  his  arguments  remain  unanfwered. 

During  his  refidence  in  Scotland,  his  reputation 
became  fo  confiderable,  that,  in  the  year  1691,  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden  folicited  him  to  till  the  medical 
chair,  at  that  time  vacant.  Such  an  honourable  tefti¬ 
mony. of  refpeft,  from  a  foreign  nation,  and  from  fuch 
an  univerfity,  cannot  perhaps  be  produced  in  the  me¬ 
dical  biography  of  Great  Britain.  The  luftre  of  fuch 
chara&ers  refle&s  honour  on  their  profeffion,  and  on, 
the  country  which  has  the  good  fortune  of  giving 
them  birth  ;  and  ferve3  to  give  the  individuals  of  that, 
country  not  only  a  ufeful  eilimation  in  their  own  eyes, 
but  in  thofe  alfo  of  the  reft  of  the  world.  Dr  Pit- 
cairne’s  well-known  political  principles  excluded  him 
from  public  honours  and  promotion  at  home :  he 
therefore  accepted  the  invitation  from  abroad;  and, 
on  the  26th  of  April  1692,  delivered,  at  Leyden,  his 
elegant  and  mafterly  inaugural  oration  :  Oratio  qua 
ojlenditur  medicinam  ab  omni  philofophorum  fefta  ejfe  libe- 
ram.  In  this  he  clears  medicine  from  the  rubbifh  of 
the  old  philofophy  ;  feparates  it  from  the  influence  of 
the  different  fedds  ;  places  it  on  the  broad  and  only 
fure  foundation  of  experience  ;  fhows  how  little  good 
inquiries  into  the  manner  how  medicines  operate  have 
done  to  the  art;  and  demonftrates  the  neceffity  of  a 
fed ulo us  attention  to  their  effects,  and  to  the  various 
appearances  of  difeafe. 

Nothing  (fays  an  elegant  panegyrift*  of  our  author)  *DrCbarl*i 
marks  a  fuperiority  ©f  intellect  fo  much  as  the  coil-  Webfter,  in 
rage  requilite  to  ftem  a  torrent  of  obttinately  prevail-1*1? 
ing  and  groundlefs opinions.  For  this  the  genius  and/^fat  E- 
talents  of  Pitcairne  were  admirably  adapted;  and,  Edinburgh 
his  oration,  he  difplays  them  to  the  utmoft.  It  Wasforthe  y€af 
received  with  the  higheft  commendations;  and  the  ad-  I]^Ij  *rom 
miniftrators,  to  teftify  their  fenfe  of  fu~h  an  a c q u i fi ti o n frrman  ce 
to  their  univerfity,  greatly  augmented  the  ordinary  ap-  the  prefent 
pointment  of  his  chair.  *  article  is 

He  difeharged  the  duties  of  his  office  at  Leyden  fochl£  ^ex" 
as  to  anfwer  the  moft  fanguine  expectations.  He^ 
taught  with  a  perfpicuity  and  eloquence  which  met 
with  univerfal  applaufe.  Independently  of  the  enco¬ 
miums  of  Boerhaave  and  Mead,  who  were  his  pupils, 
the  numerous  manufeript  copies  of  his  le&ures,  and 
the  mutilated  fpecimen  of  themf  which  found  its  way  f 
into  the  world  without  his  knowledge,  fhow  how  juft- MtdtdnM* 

Iy  it  was  be  flowed.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  not 
more  celebrated  as  a  profeffor  than  as  a  practical  phy-  * 
fician  ;  and  not  with  Hand  ing  the  multiplicity  of  his  hu- 
finefs  in  both  thefe  chara&ers,  he  found  leifure  to  puta 
liffi  feverai  treatifes  on  the  circulation,  and  fome  other 
of  the  moft  important  parts  of  the  animal  economy  (a). 

At  the  clofe  of  the  feffion  he  fet  out  for  Scotland, 
with  an  intention  of  returning  in  time  for  the  fucceed- 
ing  one.  On  his  marrying  (a)  the  daughter  of  Sir 

Archibald 


(a)  Dr  Boerhaave  gives  the  following  character  <jf  thefe  and  fome  other  of  Dr  Pitcairne’s  dlflertations, 
r  11C  tvo^  C°’  C  e  1  an Puklifficd  at  Rotterdam,  anno  1701  :  “  Hsec  feripta  optima  funt  et  perfedta,  five 

S  z.  /  ^rt^.l0nfnl  f, ,  ^°*u  Sanguinis  per  Puimones,  five  alia  opufcula,  live  ultimum  tradlatum  de  Opio.’# 
Methndus  Jtuduy  ab  Halkro  edit  a,  p.  569. 

(b)  He  had  been  married  before  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Hay  of  Pitfour,  by  whom  he  had  a 
syid  daughter,  who  both  died  young. 


* 


*“™Archib,Id  Swerfcu,  th.  Cbj,a  oFU  ro«,n«  h„78i,  k. .  .  ,  P  1  T 

“  “  . . . . 


.•  , ,  *  ’  °°Ject  or  ms  journey,  her 

relations  would  on  no  Account  confent  to  part  with  ..fiiiT — ’  'uvu8a  luovernve  ol  former  ones  was 
him  again.  He  was  therefore  reluftantly  obliged  to  itfelf  MeT  °-be,r8,b^  a  liuJs  m°re  fat  isfaftory ’than 
he  wrote  the  univerfity  a  polite^polo  ^rv  tt t?  -ore  from  geo! 

as  received  with  t-k*  .A  ^T-r  tftan  tdat  fcience  could  grant  Thev  m  aJu  *4. 

t  zfrr:^  °‘ » <?%£%£ 

nes,  and  applied  it  to  parts  of  nat.,.» 


remain  ;  and  he  wrote  the  univerfity  a  polite  apolo' 
gy,  which  was  received  with  the  utmoft  regret  He 
even  d^hued  the  moft  flattering  felicitations  and'temp- 
t.ng  offers  to  fettle  in  London.  Indeed  he  foon  came 

extenfive  praftice  to  which  his  abilities  in- 
titled  him.  and  uroo  alfn  e, ^ ^ ^ ‘  i  **.  t 


r its  anj  :  y  r.  auxiiiary  to  their  iuqui- 

r  ,d“^ 

afterwardc  r  •  n  ^  ^  ^  rnore  attention 

ctritf'  ,  ?  SfTL-iS?.-  <*«!*  Prin. 


.;.rVV“  practice  to  winch  his  abilities  in-  afterwards  to  th,  f,  •  aY  Fyin?  more  attention 

titled  him,  and  was  alfo  appointed  titular  profeffor  of  dole  the  f  ™  fuPr«-« ^influence  of  the  living  prin- 

medicinein  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  fr,P  ?’  ‘he  fourcc  °f  a]|  the  motions  and  fundions  of 

The  uniformity  of  a  p' ofeffional  lifers  fe.dom  inter-  Sued  bv  iTl  *”?  u'K  **  COuId  »«  b-* 

pted  by  incidents  worthy  of  record.  Specimens,  are  S  £«  *  '  *  of.chf-lftry  «r  mechanifm.  They 

wever.  of  that  brilliant  wit  wi*k  wrk;„k  u,.  j.i-  »  .  .  „  9  however,  involved  m  obfrnrifv  . 


7  v,*  o  yi  uiciiioiiai  nre  r 

rupted  by  incidents  worthy  of  record.  Specimens, 
however  of  that  brilliant  wit  with  which  he  delighted 
his  friends  in  the  hours  of  his  leifure,  continue  to  en- 
.  fta‘n;,  us  (c)  i  fnd  the  effefts  of  that  eminent  Ikill 
which  he  exerted  in  the  cure  ofdifeafe,  ftill  operate  to 
the  good  of  pofterity. 


7  7  tAPluucu  cnemical  and  Galenical  doc 

trines,  tended  to  introduce  mathematical  and  mecha 
tucal  reafoning  in  their  Head.  Of  this  theory  (p) 
■Ur  ritcairne  was  the  principal  fupport,  and  the  firft 
who  introduced  it.into  Britain.  A  mathematical  turn 
ol  mind  and  a  w.fh  for  mathematical  certainty  in  me- 
oicme,  biaffed  him  in  its  favour,  and  he  puflied  it  to 
its  utmoft  extent.  One  is  at  a  lofs  whether  moft  to 


are  ftill  b  1  ■  ,  .  . IIlry  or  -echamfm.  They 

are  ftill,  however,  involved  in  obfeurity  ;  and  notwitd 

E  ***  “»•»“”  ■» 

£  tsSSitwj^"  ?  •‘■.■of  ~ii- 


The  difeovery  of  the  circulation,  while  in  fome  cine"  Dr  Pft'6 '  ^7^  pr°^reffive  «  thatof  medi- 
meafure  it  exploded  the  chemical  and  Galenical  doc  a’wtnl,™  3  dtaL  'louring  i„ 
trines,  tended  to  introduce  mathematical  and  mecha-  drud^rv  an  J  rh0”^  ^  faved  the  ifme 
meal  reafonmer  in  their  ftea^  Of  _ /._  *  .  %e,T»  thereby  ihowed  the 


tuiuii  cxient.  une  13  at  a  lots  whether  moft  to  the  idea  of  k  *  c  acid(E>  He  refuted 

01  reg"1  f“h  1  "*•  •» ^ *  "Mr 

the 


and  their  caret  toanaUtni;  or  an  acid(E).8He  refuted 


r  -u?  V'dL  Pitcarr  ^>aemflta- —  ‘Several  of  his  poems,  however  arc  rft,f  ,  , 

lre.b  e  without  a  key.  In  thofe  of  them  which  are  of  a  polkical ^  °f  them  tntaIIy 

clearly  f  and  in  others,  he  alludes  to  private  occurrences  whmh  we  e  ’5t  t  T  bimM(  tof> 

companions.  His  poem  ( Ad  Llndefium, ),  addreffed  to  his  friend  T  -  Jr  •  known  b«yond  the  circle  of  his 

tlie  Biographia  Bntannlca  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  th  T  ^  1S  comraente^  on  the  authors  of 
to  throw  light,  «  Some  parts  (fay  they)  of  this  poem  a  e  h  °d P  th^  been  folicito« 

fiance  in  the  DoflorWile,  which  he  often  toldf  and’  neverwfthomf^  ’  w  thout  Rowing  a  circum- 

fiory  of  the  two  Platonic  philofophers,  who  promifed  one  another  !h  r  V  .“T  i‘  '‘3  3  wdl 
vifit  to  his  furviving  companion.  This  ftory  being  read  by  Mr  Tin df  Which,ever  d,ed  drft  make  a 

berng  both  then  very  young,  entered  into  the  fame  engagement  So^n  'ft  °U"  a"^or  together,  they,, 
houfe  in  Frfe,  dreamed  one  morning  that  Lindfey,  who  wj  the!  at  P  °  f  ’  P,t,ca,rne.  at  his  father’s 
was  not  dead,  as  was  commonly  reported,  but  ftill  alive  and  lived  •  PanS’  Came  l°  h'm’  and  told  him  he 
codd  not  yet  carry  him.  By  the  eburfe  of  the  port  n^’ws  came  of  T  LTK  ^  t0  M  be 

fuddenly  the  morning  of  the  dream.  When  this  is  known  th  f  ^  df£7  S  death>  whlch  haPpened  very' 
common  degree  of  beauty.  8  the  Poem  18  «%  underftood,  and  Ihines  with  !o 

'*  ^y"de<!  !  Stygias  jamdudum  vefte  per  undas, 

‘ft  _  taFnaftuc  Cocyti  non  adeunda  mihi ; 

Excute  pauhfper  Lethrei  vincula  fomni, 

ft  rr  L-nanC  ammum  carmina  noftra  tuum. 

Te  nobis,  te  redde  tu.s,  promiffa  daturus 

“»« -XT  <jaudla  5  *ed  Proavo  fis  comitante  rednx  : 

Namq„e  novos  v.ros  mutataque  regna  videbis, 

.  .  ‘Paffaque  Teuton.cas  feeptra  Britanna  manus»  * 

c  t  en  proceeds  to  exclaim  againft  the  pnnc*Dles  and  Dra^irHQ  \*rk«  k  j  «  .  •  __  in 

OSh  llTi!h  fCeptrCJ  and  C0ncludta  With  3  *“*■  that  -ffbt  brg  RhadilrwTthtimt" 

“  PIl?!.abe!t  Relerum  vindex  Rhadamanthus ;  amice, 

‘  paciant  reditus  fit  comes  ille  tui ! 

br  ,d' 

OoilioZ He  opera  quam  p'raRan,  ca^u,  «a.  „1  Sfafa 
(f)  De  circulatione  fanguinis  per  vs  fa  minima. 
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Pitcairne.  the  animal  fpirits  with  the  blood,  and  Bordli's  of  air 

v -  entering  the  blood  by  refpiration  (g).  He  proved  the 

continuity  of  the  arteries  and  veins  (h)  ;  and  feems  to 
have  been  the  fir  ft  who  fhowed  that  the  blood  flows 
from  a  fmaller  capacity  into  a  larger ;  that  the  aorta, 
with  refpedf  to  the  arterial  fyftem,  is  the  apex  of  a 
cone  (1).  In  this  therefore  he  may  be  confidered  as 
the  latent  fpring  of  the  difcoveries  refpeaing  the 
powers  moving  the  blood.  He  introduced  a  ftmplici- 
ty  of  prefcription  unknown  in  pharmacy  before  his 
time  (k  )  ;  and  fuck  was  the  ftate  of  medicine  in  this 
country,  that  fcarcely  have  the  works  of  any  cotem¬ 
porary  or  preceding  author  been  thought  worthy  even 
of  prefervation  (l).  As  to  the  errors  of  his  philofo- 
phy,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  theory  has  as  yet 
flood  the  teft  of  many  years  in  an  enlightened  period. 
His  own  hung  very  loofely  about  him(M)  ;  and  the 
prefent  generally  received  pra&ice  differs  from  hi3  very 
little  in  reality.  He  treated  inflammatory  and  hemor¬ 
rhagic  difeafes  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  bliftering,  as 
has  been  done  uniformly  and  folely  on  the  different 
theories  fince.  His  method  of  adminiftering  mercury 
and  the  bark  is  obferved  at  this  day;  and  with  refped 
to  febrile,  nervous,  glandular,  and  dropfical  affe&ions, 
they  feem  to  be  as  often  the  opprobriums  of  the  art 
now  as  they  were  then. 

Dr  Pitcairne  was  univerfally  confidered  as  the  firft 
phyfician  of  his  time.  No  one  appears  ever  to  have 
had  fo  much  praftice  in  this  country,  or  fo  many  con- 
fultation8  from  abroad;  and  no  one,  from  all  accounts, 
ever  pra&ifed  with  greater  fagacity  and  fuccefs.  The 
higheft  thought  themfelves  honoured  by  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  the  loweft  were  never  denied  his  afilftance 
and  advice.  The  emoluments  of  his  profeflion  muft 
have  been  great ;  but  his  charities  are  known  to  have 
-been  correfpondent.  The  pofleffiou  of  money  he  poft- 
poned  to  more  liberal  objefts :  he  colledled  one  of  the 
•fineft  private  libraries  in  the  world ;  which  was  purcha- 
fed,  after  his  death,  by  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  Not- 
withftanding  the  fatigues  he  underwent  in  the  exercife 
of  his  profeflion,  his  conftitution  was  naturally  deli¬ 
cate.  About  the  beginning  of  O&ober  17*3,  he  be¬ 
came  affe&ed  with  his  laft  illnefs ;  and  on  the  23d  he 
died,  regretted  by  fcience  as  its  ornament,  by  his  coun¬ 
try  as  its  boaft,  and  by  humanity  as  its  friend.  He 
leftafon  and  four  daughters:  of  whom  only  one  of  the 
latter  now  furvives.  The  prefent  noble  family  of  Kelly 
are  his  grandchildren. 

Some  anonymous  publications  are  attributed  to  Dr 
Pitcairne,  particularly  a  treatife  De  Legibus  Hiftorta 
Naturalise  &c. ;  but  the  only  ones  he  thought  proper 
to  legitimate  are  his  Differ tationes  Medic et,  and  adhort 
cflay  De  Salute. 
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PITCAITHLY.  See  Pitkeathlv.  Pitcakhly 

PITCH,  a  tenacious  oily  fubftance,  drawn  chiefly 
from  pines,  and  firs,  and  ufed  in  (hipping,  medicine, 
and  various  arts  :  or  it  is  more  properly  tar  infpiffated 
by  boiling  it  over  a  flow  fire.  See  Tar. 

Foffffil  Pitch.  See  Petroleum. 

PITCHING,  in  fea-aflfairs,  may  be  defined  the 
vertical  vibration  which  the  length  of  a  (hip  makes 
about  her  centre  of  gravity  ;  or  the  movement  by  which 
fhe  plunges  her  head  and  after-part  alternately  into 
the  hollow  of  the  fea.  This  motion  tnay  proceed  from 
two  caufes :  the  waves  which  agitate  the  veflel ;  and 
the  wind  upon  the  fails,  which  makes  her  ftoop  to  every 
blaft  thereof.  The  firft  abfolutely  depends  upon  the 
agitation  of  the  fea,  and  is  not  fufceptible  of  inquiry  ; 
and  the  feoond  is  occafioned  by  the  inclination  of  the 
mails,  and  may  be  fubmitted  to  certain  eftablifhed 
maxims. 

When  the  wind  a&s  upon  the  fails,  the  maft  yields 
to  its  effort,  with  an  inclination  which  increafes  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  maft,  to  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  wind,  and  to  the  comparative  weight  and 
diftribution  of  the  (hip’s  lading. 

The  repulfion  of  the  water,  to  the  effort  of  gravity, 
oppofes  itfelf  to  this  inclination,  or  at  leaft  fuftains  it, 
by  as  much  as  the  repulfion  exceeds  the  momentum, 
or  abfolute  effort  of  the  maft,  upon  which  the  wind 
operates.  At  the  end  of  each  blaft,  when  the  wind 
fulpends  its  a&ion,  thi3  repulfion  lifts  the  veflel ;  and 
thefe  fuccefiive  inclinations  and  repulfions  produce  the 
movement  of  pitching,  which  is  very  inconvenient; 
and,  when  it  is  confiderable,  will  greatly  retard  the 
courfe,  as  well  as  endanger  the  maft,  and  ftrain  the 
veflel. 

PITH,  in  vegetation,  the  foft  fpongy  fubftance  #  ^ 

contained  in  the  central  parts  of  plants  and  trees  *. 

PITHO, (fab. hill.)  the  goddefs  of  perfuaflon  among 
the  Romans.  She  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Mercury  and  Venus,  and  was  reprefented  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence  over  the  hearts 
of  man.  Oue  of  her  arms  appeared  raifed  as  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  on  orator  haranguing  in  a  public  alfembly  ; 
and  with  the  other  (he  holds  a  thunderbolt  and  fetters, 
made  with  flowers,  to  flgnify  the  powers  of  reafoning 
and  the  attra&ions  of  eloquence.  A  caduceus,  as  a 
fymbol  of  perfuafion,  appears  at  her  feet,  with  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  the  two  moll  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  ancients,  who  underftood  how  tocom- 
mand  the  attention  of  their  audience,  and  to  roufe  and 
animate  their  various  pafiions.— ^A  Roman  courtezan. 

She  received  this  name  on  account  of  the  allurements 
which  her  charms  poflefled,  and  of  her  winning  ex- 

Preirions*  mrunu 


(g)  De  diverfamole  qua  fanguis  fluit  per  pulmones. 

(и)  De  circulatione  (angumis  per  -vafa  minima. 

(1)  De  circulatione  fanguiivs  in  animaKbus  genitls  et  non  genitis. 

(к)  Elementa  Med\cinxy  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  et  paflim.  t  f 

(l)  The  firft  medical  publication  which  diftiuguifhed  this  country,  after  Dr  Pitcairne’s,  was  that  ot  the 

Edinburgh  Medical  EJfays ,  in  the  year  1732.  Vid.  the  article  Monro.  .  .  . 

(  m  )  Patet  {[ays  he )  medicinam  effe  meir.oriam  eorum  quae  cuilibet  morbo  ufus  oftendit  fuiffe  utilia.  Nam 
r>ota6  non  efle  corporum  intra  venas  fluentium  aut  confiftentium  naturas,  adeoque  fola  obfervatione  innote  cei4 
fjuid  cuique  morbo  conveniat,  poftquam  feepius  cadem  eidem  naorbo.profuifle  comperimus.  De  Div .  Morbt 
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PI  THOM,  on?  of  the  citit6  that  the  children  of 
,  Ifrael  built  for  Pharaoh  in  Egypt  (Exod.  i.  11.)  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  their  fervitu  1c.  This  is  probably  the 
fam?  city  with  Pathmii03  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
which  he  places  upon  the  can  d  made  by  the  kings  Ne- 
1  ho  and  Darius  to  join  the  Red  fea  with  the  Nile,  and 
by  that  means  with  the  Mediterranean.  We  find  alfo 
in  the  ancient  geographers,  that  there  was  an  arm  of 
the  Nile  called  Pailmeticu j,  Phatmrcus ,  Phatmcus ,  or 
Phatniticus.  Boehart  lays,  that  Pi  thorn  and  Raamfes 
arc  about  five  leagues  above  the  divifion  of  the  Nile, 
rnd  beyond  this  river  :  but  this  affertiou  has  no  proof 
from  antiquity.  This  author  contents  hrmfelf  with  re¬ 
lating  what  was  Lid  of  E<?ypt  in  his  own  time.  Mar- 
fham  will  have  Pithom  to  be  the  fame  ns  Pelufium  or 
Darrietta. 

PITHOU  or  PrTHOHus  (Peter),  a  Frenchman  of 
great  literary  eminence,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  in  Normandy,  and  born  at  Troyes  in 
5539.  His  tafte  for  literature  appeare  i  very  early,  an  i 
his  father  cultivated  it  to  the  utmofi.  He  fir  ft  flu  die  l 
at  Troyes,  and  was  afterwards  fent  to  P  ris,  where  lie 
became  firft  the  fcholar,  and  then  the  friend,  of  Tur- 
nebus.  Having  finifhed  his  purfuits  in  languages  and 
the  belles  lettres,  he  was  removed  to  Bourses,  and 
placed  under  Cujaciiis  in  order  toiludy  civil  law.  Iiig 
father  wjs  well  (killed  in  this  profeffion,  and  has  left 
do  inconfi  lerable  fpecimen  of  his  judgment  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  be  rave  his  fon  with  regard  to  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it;  which  was,  not  tofpend  his  time  and  pains 
upon  voluminous  and  barren  commentators',  but  to  con¬ 
fine  h*9  rerulrug  chiefly  to  original  writers.  He  made 
fo  rapid  a  progrtft,  that  ;:t  feventeen  he  was  able  to 
foeak  extempoie  u;  011  the  mod  difficult  queftions;  and 
bis  rmfter  was  not  afhamed  to  own,  that  even  himfelf 
had  learned  fome  things  of  him.  Cujacius  afterwards 
removed  to  Valence;  and  Pithceus  followed  him,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  profit  by  his  iedtnres  till  the  year  1  ;6o.  He 
thvn  returned  to  Paris,  an  l  frequented  the  bar  of  the 
parliament  there,  in  order  to  join  practical  forms  and 
uftges  to  bis  theoretic  knowledge. 

In  1563,  being  then  24,  he  publifhed  Adverfaria 
Subfeci'v.i,  a  work  highly  appl  .11  led  by  Turnebus,  Lip- 
fins,  and  other  learned  men;  and  which  Iai  i  the  foun- 
dat  on  of  that  great  and  excenfive  fame  he  afterwards 
acquired.  Soon  after  this,  Henry  III.  ad v  need  him 
to  fome  confiderabhr  pofts  ;  in  whiih,  as  well  as  at  the 
bar,  he  a  quitted  himfclf  mod  honourably.  Pithoeus 
being  a  ProtelLnt,  it  was  next  to  a  miracle  that  be 
was  not  involved  in  the  terrible  miflacre  of  St  Bartho¬ 
lomew  in  1  ,72;  for  he  was  at  Paris  where  it  was  com¬ 
mitted,  and  in  the  Line  lodgings  with  fever:;  1  Hugue¬ 
nots,  who  were  all  killed.  It  feems  indeed  to  have 
frightened  him  out  of  his  religion  ;  which  having,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  converts,  examined  and  found 
to  be  erroneous,  he  foon  abjured,  and  openly  embraced 
the  Catholic  faith.  He  afterwards  attended  the  duke 
of  Montmorency  into  England  ;  and  on  his  return, 
from  his  great  v  iPorti,  good  nature,  and  amiable  man¬ 
ners,  he  became  a  kind  of  cracle  to  his  countrymen, 
£n  i  even  to  foreigners,  who  confulted  him  on  all 
important  occalions :  an  inflance  of  which  we  have 
in  Ferdinand  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuf  any,  who 
not  only  confulted  him,  but  even  fubmitted  to  his  de¬ 
termination  in  a  point  contrary  to  his  intereits.  Hen- 
Vo*.  XIV.  Part  II. 
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ry  III.  and  IV.  were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  com-  Pffifcus 
bating  the  League  in  the  moft  intrepid  manner,  and  il 
for  many  other  fervices,  in  which  he  had  recourfe  to  Pitot, 
his  pen  ag  well  as  to  other  means. 

Pithceus  died  upon  hrs  birth-day  in  1596,  leaving 
behind  him  a  wife  whom  he  had  married  in  1579,  an  1 
fome  children.  Thuanns  fays  he  was  the  molt  excellent 
and  ac~ompli(hed  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
and  all  the  learned  have  agreed  to  fpeak  well  of  him. 

He  collected  a  very  finable  library,  containing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  rare  manuferipts,  aa  wcil  as  printed  books; 
and  he  took  many  precautions  to  hinder  its  being  dif- 
perfed  after  his  death,  but  in  vain.  He  publiftied  a 
great  number  of  works  upon  law,  hiftory,  ami 
claffical  literature;  and  he  gave  fcveral  new  and  cor¬ 
rect  editions  of  ancient  writers.  He  was  the  firft 
who  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  Fables  of 
Phsedrus  :  which,  together  with  the  name  of  their  au¬ 
thor,  were  utterly  unknown  and  unheard  of,  till  puh- 
lifhed  from  a  manufeript  of  his. 

PITISCUS  (Samuel),  a  learned  antiquary,  born 
at  Zutphen,  was  re£tor  of  the  college  of  that  city, 
and  afterwards  of  St  jerome  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
died  on  the  firft  of  February  1717,  aged  90.  He 
wiote,  1.  Lexicon  Aatiquitatum  Romanorum ,  in  two 
volumes  folio  ;  a  work  which  is  tftcerned.  2.  Edi¬ 
tions  of  many  Latin  authors,  with  notes ;  and  other 
works 

PITKEATHLY,  or  Pitcaithly,  is  the  name  of 
an  eftate  in  Strathern  in  Scotland,  famou'for  a  mine¬ 
ral  fpring.  An  intelligent  traveller  *  gives  the  follow-  *  Heron’s 
ing  account  of  it.  “  The  fituation  of  the  mineral  Journey 
fpring  at  Pit  aithly,  the  efficacy  with  which  its  waters  f-rougb 
are  Lid  to  operate  in  the  cure  of  the  difeafes  for  which  - 

they  arc  uLd,  and  the  accommodations  which  the  neigh- Scotland. 
bourh'.-od  affords,  are  all  of  a  nature  to  invite  equal¬ 
ly  the  fick  art!  the  healthy.  Two  or  three  houfes  are 
kept  in  the  ftyle  of  hotels  for  the  reception  of  ftr  infers. 

There  is  no  long-room  at  the  well;  but  there  are  plea- 
fing  walks  through  the  adjoining  fields.  Good  roads 
afford  eafy  acceft  to  all  the  circumjacent  councry. 

This  delightful  trad!  of  Lower  Strathern  is  fillad  with 
houfes  and  garden?,  and  flations  from  which  wide  and 
delightful  profpeUs  rnay  be  enjoyed;  all  of  which  offer 
agreeable  points  to  which  the  company  at  the  well  rnay 
diredf  their  forenoon  excurfions  ;  conversation,  muiic, 
dances,  whiff,  and  that  belt  friend  to  elegant,  lively, 
and  focial  tonverfe,  the  tea-table,  are  fufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  afternoons  from  becoming  languid ;  and  in  the 
evenings  nothing  can  be  fo  delightful  a*  a  walk  when 
the  felting  fun  Iheus  a  foft  fl anting  light,  and  the  dew 
has  juft  not  begun  to  moiften  the  graft. —  Thus  is  Pit¬ 
caithly  truly  a  rural  watering  place.  The  company 
cannot  be  at  any  one  time  more  in  number  than  two 
or  three  families.  The  amufements  of  the  place  arc 
fimply  fuch  rs  a  fingle  family  might  enjoy  in  an 
agreeable  fituation  in  the  country;  only  the  fociety 
is  more  diveriified  by  the  continual  change  and  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  the  company/’  See  Mineral  Waters ,  p.  55. 

PITOT  (Henry),  of  a  noble  family  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  was  born  at  Aramont  in  the  diocefe  of  *Ufez, 
on  the  29th  of  May  1695?  and  did  there  on  the 
27th  of  December  1771,  aged  76.  He  learned  the  ma¬ 
thematics  without  a  mafter,  and  went  to  Paris  in  ‘718, 
where  he  formed  a  clofe  friendihip  with  the  illuftrious 
y  G  Reaumur. 
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Reaumur.  In  1724,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  bifiiops, 
the  Roy&l  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pari‘3,  an.l  in  a  few  *  " 

years  rofe  to  the  degree  of  a  penfioner.  Befides  a  vaft 
number  of  Memoirs  printed  in  the  colle&ion  of  that 
fociety,  he  publifhed  in  1731  the  Theory  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  of  Shipp,  in  one  volume  4to  ;  a  work  of  confider- 
a;  !e  merit,  which  was  tranfhted  into  Englifh,  and 
made  the  author  be  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  In  1740,  the  ftates-general  of  Languedoc 
made  choice  of  him  for  their  chief  engineer,  and  gave 
him  at  the  fame  time  the  appointment  of  infpe&or  ge~ 

.  neral  of  the  canal  which  unites  the  two  Teas.  That 
province"  is  indebted  to  him  for  feveral  monuments  of 
his  genius,  which  will  tranfmit  his  name  with  luftre  to 
pofterity.  The  city  of  Montpellier  being  in  want  of 
water.  Pitot  brought  from  the  diftanre  of  three  leagues 
two  fprings  which  furnifh  a  plentiful  fupply  of  that  ne- 
cefTary  article.  They  are  brought  to  the  nugn’ficent 
Place  du  Peyrop,  and  thence  3re  diftributed  through 
the  city.  This  ailonifhing  work  is  the  admiration  of 
all  Grangers.  The  illuftrious  marfhal  de  Saxe  was  the 
great  patron  and  friend  of  Pitot,  who  had  taught  this 
hero  the  mathematics.  In  ^54  he  was  honoured 
with  the  order  of  St  Michael.  In  1735  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  Maria-Leonina  Pharambier  de  Sabballoua,  de¬ 
scended  of  a  very  ancient  noble  family  of  Navarre.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  only  one  fon,  who  was  firft  advo¬ 
cate-general  of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  Aids,  and  Fi¬ 
nances  of  Montpellier.  Pitot  was  a  pra&ical  philofo- 
pher,  and  a  man  of  uncommon  probity  and  candour. 

He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Montpellier;  and  his  eulogium  was  pronounced 
in  1772  by  M.  de  Ratte  perpetual  fecretary,  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  ftates  of  Languedoc;  as  it  likewife  was  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  by  Abbe  de 
Fonchi,  who  was  then  fecretary. 

PI  FS  (  John),  the  biographer,  was  born  in  1 560, 
at  Aulton  in  Hampfhire,  and  educated  at  Wykeham’s 
fchool.  ne^r  Winchefter,  till  he  was  about  18  years  of 
age;  when  he  was  fent  to  New-college  in  Oxford,  and 
admitted  probationer  fellow.  Having  continued  in 
that  urdverfity  not  quite  two  years,  he  left  the  king¬ 
dom  as  a  voluntary  Romifh  exile,  and  retired  to 
Douay  ;  thence  he  went  to  the  Englifh  college  at 
Kheims,  where  he  remained  about  a  year ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  a  member  of 
the  Englifh  college  near  feven  years,  and  was  made  a 
pnefh  In  1589  he  returned  to  Rheims  ;  and  there, 
during  two  years,  taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek 
language.  He  now  quitted  Rheims  on  account  of 
the  civil  war  m  France  ;  and  retired  to  Pont  a  Mouf- 
ion  in  Lorram,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  matter 
.  arts  and  b  chelor  in  divinity.  Hence  he  travelled 
mto  Germany,  and  refided  a  year  and  a  half  at  Triers 
where  he  commenced  licentiate  in  his  faculty.  From 
I  riers  he  vrfited  feveral  of  the  principal  cities  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  continuing  three  years  at  Ingoldftadt  in 
Havana,  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity.  Thence 
lavi  g  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  returned  once  more 

n°f  ICTl  Whr  ht  rWaS  Pat.ronifed  by  the  cardinal 
'V  ‘7’  wb°  preferred  him  to  a  canonry  of  Ver- 
I  a  .out  two  years  after  he  became  confer,,- 


of  that  du 

J"’  a"d  a/'°ut  tw°  years  after  he  became  con feffor 
he  dueI’..efs.  of  Cleves,  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Hunng  the  leifure  he  enjoyed  in  this  cm 
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^  ^  ,  spottolicr.1  men,  and  writers  of  England. 

The  latt  of  thefe,  commonly  known  and  quoted  by  this 
title,  De  illujlrtbus  Anglic  fcriptoribusy  was  publifhfd  af¬ 
ter  his  death.  The  three  firft  rema'n  ttili  in  mar.ufcript 
among  the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Liver- 
dun.  The  duke  of  Cleves  dying  after  Pit?  had  been 
about  twelve  years  confefTor  to  the  duchefs,  (he  re¬ 
turned  to  Lornin,  attended  by  our  author,  who  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Liverdun,  which,  with 
a  canonry  and  official  (hip,  he  enjoyed  to  tne  end  of 
his  life.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the 
collegiate  church.  Pits  was  undoubtedly  a  fchohr, 
and  not  an  inelegant  writer;  but  he  isjuttlv  act u fed 
of  ingratitude  to  Bale,  from  whom  he  borrowed  his 
materials,  without  acknowledgment.  He  quotes  Le- 
Iand  with  great  familiarity,  without  ever  h  iving  Lett 
his  book  :  his  errors  are  innumerable,  and  his  par¬ 
tiality  to  the  Romifh  writers  mold  obvious ;  neverthe- 
lefs  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  his  account  of  feveral 
popifh  authors,  who  lived  abroad  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation. 

PITT  (Chriftopher),  nn  eminent  Englifh  poet,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  excellent  tranflation  of  Virgil’s  vEneid, 
was  born  in  the  year  1699.  Having  lludied  four  years 
at  New-college,  Oxford,  he  was  prefented  to  the  living 
of  Pimperne  in  Dorfetfhire,  which  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  fo  poetical  a  turn,  that 
while  he  was  a  fchool-boy  he  wrote  two  large  folios 
of  manufeript  poems,  one  of  which  contained  an  en¬ 
tire  tranflation  of  Eucan.  He  was  much  efleemed 
while  at  the  univerfity  ;  particularly  by  the  celebrated 
Dr  Young,  who  ufed  familiarly  to  call  him  his  fon. 
Next  to  his  fine  tranflation  of  Virgil,  Mr  Pitt  gained 
the  greateft  reputation  by  his  excellent  Englifh  transla¬ 
tion  of  Vida’s  art  of  poetry-  This  amiable  poet  died 
in  the  year  1648,  without  leaving,  it  is  Paid,  one 
enemy  behind  him. 

Pitt  (William)  earl  of  Chatham,  a  moil  celebrated 
Britifh  ftatefman  and  patriot,  was  born  in  November 
1 708.  He  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Robert  Pitt,  Efq; 
of  Boconnock  in  Cornwall ;  and  grandfon  of  Thomas 
Pitt,  Efq;  governor  of  Fort  St  George  in  the  Eaft: 
Indies,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  who  fold  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fine  diamond  to  the  king  of  France  for 
135,000  L  and  thus  obtained  the  name  of  Diamond 
Pitt.  His  intelle&uai  faculties  and  powers  of  elocu¬ 
tion  very  foon  made  a  diftinguiftied  appearance ;  but 
at  the  age  of  1 6  he  felt  the  attacks  of  an  hereditary 
and  incurable  gout,  by  which  he  was  tormented  at 
tirrues  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 

His  lordfhip  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  ftrved 
in  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  Through  the  intereft  of 
the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  he  obtained  a  feat  in 
parliament  before  he  was  2 1  years  of  age.  His  firft 
appearance  in  the  houfe  was  as  reprefentative  of  the 
borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in  the  ninth  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  ioth  he  reprefented  Seaford, 
Aldborough  in  the  nth,  and  the  city  of  Bath  in  the 
i  2th  ;  where  he  continued  tiil  he  was  called  up  to  the 
houfe  of  peers  in  i  7 66.  The  intention  of  the  duchefs 
in  bringing  him  thus  early  into  parliament  was  to  op- 
pofe  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  kept  in  awe  by 
the  force  of  his  eloquence.  At  her  death  the  duchefs 
left  him  10,000  I.  on  condition,  as  was  then  reported. 


ploy  men  t,  he  wrote  m  Latin  thV I VH , .€m*  1ft  him  io>oooL  ™  condition,  as  was  then  reported, 
*  *  '  0le  m  ^atm  the  hve8  of  the  kings,  that  he  never  ffiould  receive  a  place  in  adminiftration, 
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W2«  nnf  l/, !  7  ^  c°nd,t'°.n  "'a8  mac-e> 11  certa.nly  imperious  temper  of  our  minifter.  However,  thefe  very 
was  not  kept  on  his  Lordfliips  part.  In  1746  he  qualities  were  fometimes  produftive  of  great. and  gold 

confequences,  as  appears  from  the  following  anecdote. 
Preparatory  to  one  of  the  fecret  expeditions  during 
the  war  which  ended  in  1763  the  minifter  had  given 
orders  to  the  different  prefiding  officers  in  the  military, 
navy,  and  ordnance  departments,  to  prepare  a  large 
body  of  forces,  a  certain  number  of  fhips,  and  a  pro¬ 
portionable  quantity  of  ftores,  &c.  and  to  have  them 
aft  ready  ngainft  a  certain  day.  To  thefe  orders  he  re- 
ceived  an  anfwer  from  each  of  the  officers,  declaring 
the  total  impoffibility  of  a  compliance  with  them. 
NotwithftandiRg  it  was  then  at  a  very  late  hour,  he 
fent  immediately  for  his  fecretary  $  and  after  expreffing 
his  refentment  at  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  his 
majefty’s  fervants,  he  gave  the  following  commands  ; 
— “  I  defire,  Mr  Wood,  that  yon  will  immediately 
go  to  Lord  Anfon  ;  you  need  not  trouble  yourfeif  to 
fearch  the  admiralty,  he  is  not  to  be  found  there;  you 
muft  purfue  him  to  the  gaming  houfe,  and  tell  him 
from  me,  that  if  he  does  not  obey  the  orders  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  he  has  received  at  my  hands,  that  I 
will  moft  affurediy  impeach  him.  Proceed  from  him 
to  Lord  Ligonier ;  and  though  he  ffiould  be  bolftered 
with  harlots,  undraw  his  curtains,  and  repeat  the  fame 
mefTage.  Then  direct  your  courfe  to  Sir  Charles  Fre¬ 
derick,  and  allure  him,  that  if  his  majefty’s  orders  are 
not  obeyed,  they  fhall  be  the  laft  which  he  fhall  receive 
from  me.”  In  confequcnce  of  thefe  commands,  Mr 
Wood  proceeded  to  White’s,  and  told  his  errand  to  the 
firft  lord  of  the  admiralty;  who  infilled  that  the  fecre¬ 
tary  of  ftate  was  out  of  his  fenfes,  and  it  was  fmpeffi. 
ble  to  comply  with  his  wiffies:  “  however,  (added  he)* 
as  madmen  muft  be  .mfwered,  tell  him  that  I  will 
do  my  ntmoft  to  fat.'sfy  him.”  From  thence  he  went 
to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  and  delivered 
the  fame  mefTage.  Ke  alfo  faid  that  it  was  an  impof- 
fible  bntinefs;  “and  the  fecretary  knows  it,  (added  the 
old  lord)  :  neverthelefs,  he  is  in  the  right  to  make  us 
do  what  we  can;  and  what  is  poffibie  to  do,  inform  him, 
fhall  be  done.”  The  furveyor  general  of  the  ordnance 
was  next  informed  of  Mr  Pitt’s  refolution  ;  and,  after 
fome  little  confideration,  he  began  to  think  that  the  or¬ 
ders  might  be  completed  wfthinthetime  preferibed.  The 
confequence  at  laft  was,  that  every  thing,  in  fpite  of  im- 
poffibilitieB  themfdveo,  was  ready  at  the  time  appointed. 

After  his  refignation  in  1761,  Mr  Pitt  never  had 
any  fhare  in  admin iftration.  He  received  a  penfion  of 
3000 1.  a  year,  to  be  continued  after  his  deceafe,  du¬ 
ring  the  furvivancy  of  his  lady  and  fon  ;  and  this  gra¬ 
tuity  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Baronefs  of  Cha¬ 
tham  to  his  lady,  and  that  of  Baron  to  her  heirs  male, 
Mr  Pitt  at  that  time  declined  a  title  of  nobility  ;  but 
in  1766  accepted  of  a  peerage  under  the  title  of  Ba¬ 
ron  Pynfent  and  Earl  of  Chatham ,  and  at  the  fame  time 
he  was  appointed  lord  privy-feal. 

This  acceptance  of  a  peerage  proved  very  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  his  lordfhip’s  chara&er.  However,  he  conti¬ 
nued  ftedfaft  in  his  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  ad- 
miniftration.  His  laft  appearance  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  was  on  the  2d  of  April  1778.  He  was  then 
very  ill  and  much  debilitated :  but  the  queftion  was 
important,  being  a  motion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond 
to  addrefs  his  majefty  to  remove  the  minifters,  and 
make  peace  with  America  on  any  terms.  His  lord- 
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was  appointed  vicc-treafurer  of  Ireland,  and  foon  after 
paymafter  general  ef  the  forces,  and  fworn  a  privy- 
counfellor.  He  difeharged  the  office  of  paymafter 
with  fuch  honour  and  inflexible  integrity,'  refufing 
even  many  of  the  perquifites  of  his  office,  that  his 
bittereft  enemies  could  lay  nothing  to  his  charge,  and 
he  foon  became  the  darling  of  the  people.  In  1755 
he  refigned  the  office  of  paymafter,  on  feeing  Mr  Fox 
preferred  to  him.  The  people  were  alarmed  at  this 
refignation  ;  and  being  difgufted  with  the  unfuccef- 
ful  beginning  of  the  war,  complained  fo  loudly,  that, 
on  the  4th  December  1756,  Mr  Pitt  was  appointed  fe- 
f  cretary  of  ftate  in  the  room  of  Mr  Fox  afterwards  Lord 
Holland  ;  and  other  promotions  were  made  in  order 
to  fccond  his  plans.  He  then  took  fuch  meafures  as 
were  neceffary  for  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  the  month  of  February  1757,  having 
refufed  to  aflent  to  the  carrying  on  a  war  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  fake  of  his  majefty’s  dominions  on  the 
continent,  he  was  deprived  of  the  feals  on  the  5th  of 
April  following.  Upon  this  the  complaints  of  the 
people  again  became  fo  violent,  that  on  the  29th  of 
June  he  was  again  appointed  fecretary,  and  his  friends 
filled  other  important  offices.  The  fuccefs  with  which 
the  war  was  now  conduced  is  univerfally  known  *  yet 
on  the  5th  of  O&ober  1761,  Mr  Pitt,  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  ot  almoft  the  whole  kingdom,  refigned  the  feals 
into  his  majefty’s  own  hands.  The  reafon  of  this  was, 
that  Mr  Pitt,  having  received  certain  intelligence  that 
the  family-compr.a  was  iigned  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  that  the  latter  was  about  to  join  France 
againft  us,  thought  it  neceffary  to  prevent  her  by  com¬ 
mencing  hoftilities  firft.  Having  communicated  this 
opinion  in  the  privy. council,  the  other  minifters  urged 
that  they  would  think  twice  before  they  declared  war 
againft  that  kingdom.  “  I  will  not  give  them  leave 
to  think  (replied  Mr  Pitt)  ;  this  is  the  time,  let  us 
criifh  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon.  But  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  board  are  of  a  different  opinion,  this  is  the 
laft  time  I  fhall  ever  mix  in  its  councils.  I  was  called 
into  the  miniftry  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  to 
them  I  hold  myfelf  anfwerable  for  my  conduct.  I  am 
to  thank  the  minifters  of  the  late  king  for  their  fup- 
port ;  1  have  ferved  my  country  with  fuccefs ;  but  I 
will  not  be  refponfible  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  any 
longer  than  while  1  have  the  diredtion  of  it.”  To  this 
bold  declaration,  the  lord  who  then  prefided  in  coun¬ 
cil  made  the  following  reply.  “  I  find  the  gentleman 
is  determined  to  leave  us;  nor  can  I  fay  that  I  am  forry 
for  it,  fince  he  would  otherwife  have  certainly  compelled 
us  to  leave  him.  But  if  he  is  refolved  to  affume  the  right 
of  sdvifing  his  majefty,  and  directing  the  operations  of 
the  war,  to  what  purpofe  are  we  called  to  this  counc  1? 
When  he  talks  of  being  refponfible  to  the  people,  he 
talks  the  language  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  for¬ 
gets  that  at  this  board  he  is  refponfible  only  to  the 
king.  However,  though  he  may  poffibly  have  con¬ 
vinced  himitlf  of  his  infallibility,  ftill  it  remains  that 
we  fhould  be  equally  convinced  before  we  can  refign 
our  underftandings  to  his  direction,  or  join  with  him 
in  the  meafure  he  propofes.” 

This  convention,  w  hich  was  followed  by  Mr  Pitt’s 
refignation,  is  Efficient  to  ftiow  the  haughtinefs  and 
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Pitt,  /hip  made  a  long  fpeech,  which  had  certainly  overcome 

-  hie  fpiiits:  for,  attempting  to  rife  a  fecond  time,  he 

fell  down  in  a  convulfive  fit;  and  though  he  recovered 
for  that  time,  his  diforder  continued  to  increafe  till  the 
nthof  Msy,  when  he  died  at  his  feat  at  Hayes.  His 
death  was  lamented  as  a  national  lofs.  As  foon  as  the 
news  reached  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  was  then 
fitting,  Colonel  Bane  made  a  motion,  that  an  addrefs 
ill ould  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  requeuing  that  the 
Lari  of  Chatham  fhould  be  buried  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pence.  But  Mr  Rigby  having  propofed  the  erecting 
of  a  ftatue  to  I113  memory,  as  more  likely  to  perpetuate 
the  fenfc  of  his  great  merits  entertained  by  the  public, 
this  was  unanimoufly  carried.  A  bill  was  foon  after 
palled,  by  which  4000I.  a-year  was  fettled  upon  John, 
now  earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  earl 
to  whom  that  title  may  defeend. —  His  lord/hip  was. 
married  in  1754  to  Lady  Heften,  filler  to  the  earl 
of  Temple  ;  by  whom  he  had  three  fons  and  two 
daughters. 

Never  perhaps  was  any  life  fo  multifarious  as  that  of 
Lord  Chatham;  never  did  any  comprife  fuch  a  number 
of  interefting  fituations.  To  bring  the  fettered  fea¬ 
tures  of  fuch  a  character  into  one  point  of  view,  rs  an 
*H;/!or-yof  arduous  ta/k.  The  author  of  the  hiftcry  of  his  lire  * 
the  Life  cf  has  attempted  to  do  it  ;  and  with  the  outlines  of  what 
William  he  has  faid  in  fmnming  np  his  character,  we  /hall  fnii/h 
"C  r/  our  biographical  /ketch  of  this  wonderful  man. 
pj  C  at  am.  u  Qne  ^  things  that  /trikes  us,  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  Chatham’s  lire,  is  the  fupciior  figure  he 
makes  among  his  cotemporaries.  Men  of  genius  and 
attraction,  a  Caiteret,  a  Town/hend,  and  I  had  almcit 
faid  a  Mansfield,  however  pleafing  in  a  limited  view, 
appear  evidently  in  this,  comparifon  to  /brink  into  nar- 
'  rower  ^imenfions,  and  walk  a  humbler  circle.  All 

thatdeferves  to  arreftthe  actention,in  taking  a  general 
furvey  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  comprifed  in 
tbe  hiftory  of  Chatham.  No  character  ever  bore  the 
more  undifputed  itamp  of  originality .  UnrefemUed 
and  himftlf,  he  was  nor  born  to  accommodate  to  tbe 
genius  of  his  age.  While  r  11  around  him  were  depief- 
fed  by  the  uniformity  of  fafhion,  or  the  contagion  of 
venality,  he  flood  aloof.  He  confulted  no  judgment 
but  his  own;  and  he  a&ed  from  the  untainted  dictates 
of  a  corn  prehen  five  foul. 

<4  The  native  royalty  of  his  mind  is  eminently  con- 
fpicuous.  He  felt  himfelf  born  to  command ;  and  the 
free  fons  of  Britain  implicitly  obeyed  him.  In.  him 
was  realifed  the  fable  of  Orpheus  ;  and  bis  genius,  his 
fpirit,  his  eloquence,  led  millions  in  his  train,  fubdned 
the  rugged  favage,  and  dilarmed  the  fangs  of  maligni¬ 
ty  and  envy.  Nothing  is  in  its  nature  fo  iuconfiftent 
aa  the  breath  of  popular  applaufe:  and  yet  that  breath 
was  eminently  his  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
Want  of  fuccefs  could  not  divert  it ;  inconfiftency  of 
condud  could  not  change  its  tenor.  The  altomfhing 
extent. of  his  views,  and  the  myflerious  comprehenfion 
of  hi3  plans,  did  not  in  one  refpedl  fet  him  above  little 
things :  nothing  that  was  neceffary  to  the  execution 
of  b is  defigns  was  beneath  him.  In  another  refpedl, 
however,  he  was  infinitely  eft  ranged  to  little  things: 
fwallowed  up  in  the  bufinefs  of  hie  country,  he  did  not 
think  of  the  derangement  of  his  own  private  affairs  ; 
for,  though  indifpofed  to  all  the  modes  of  diUipated 
expence,  his  affairs,  even  when  his  circumftances  were 
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much  improved,  were  always  deranged.  But  the  fea-  P.tt. 

tures  that  feem  moil  eminently  to  have  charadlerifed  - v — 4 

him,  were  fpirit  and  intrepidity  :  they  are  confpicuous 
in  every  adlion  and  in  every  turn  of  his  life  ;  nor  did 
this  fpirit  and  intrepidity  leave  him  even  at  the  In  ft. 

“  The  manners  of  lord  Chatham  were  eafy  and  bland, 
his  coiiverfation  was  fpirited  and  gay,  and  he  readily 
adapted  himfelf  to  the  complexion  of  thefe  with  whom 
he  affociated.  That  artificial  referve,  which  is  the 
never-failing  refuge  of  feif  diffidence  and  cowardice, 
was  not  made  for  him.  He  was  unconftrained  as  art- 
lefs  infancy,  and  generous  as  the  noon-d.!y  fun  :  yet 
had  he  fomething  impenetrable  that  hung  about  him. 

By  an  irrefiftible  energy  of  foul,  he  was  haughty  and 
imperious.  He  was  incapable  of  affociating  council  , 
and  he  was  not  formed  for  the  fweeteft  bands  of  loci- 
etv.  He  was  a  pieaiing  companion,  but  an  nnpliant 
friend. 

“  The  ambition  of  our  hero,  however  generous  in 
its  drain,  was  the  fnurce  of  repented  eriors  in  hi3  con- 
riud.  To  the  refignation  of  lord  Carteret,  and  again, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year  1770,  bis  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  bold  and  uniform.  In  the  intermediate 
period  they  were  marked  with  a  verlatility,  incident 
only  in  general  to  the  moll  flexible  minds.  We  may 
occafionally  trace  in  them  the  indecilion  of  a  candidate, 
and  the  fupplenef3  of  a  courtier.  In  a  word,  he  aim¬ 
ed  at  the  iinpoffible  t«fk  of  flattering  at  once  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  a  monarch,  and  purfuing  unremittedly  the 
inter  efts  of  the  people. 

“  A  feature,  too,  fufficientlv  prominent  in  his  cha¬ 
racter,  was  vanity,  or  perhaps  pride  and  confcious  fu- 
periority.  He  dealt  iurely  ioinevvUat  too  freely  with 
invective.  He  did  not  pretend  to  an  ignorance  of  his 
talents,  or  to  manage  the  difpiay  of  his  important  fer- 
vices.  Himfelf  was  too  often  the  hero  of  hit>  talc  ;  and 
the  fuccc-ffes  of  the  Jail  war  the  burden  or  his  iong+ .  f  Ending  so 
“  Patriotifm  was  alio  the  fource  of  forr.e  of  his  un- 
perfections.  He  loved  his  country  too  well;  or,  if  that 
may  found  alfurd,  the  benevolence  at  leaft,  that  em¬ 
braces  the  fpecies,  had  not  fuffkient  fi  ope  in  his  mind. 

He  once  ityied  himfelf  a  lover  of  honourable  war  ;  and 
in  fo  doing  he  let  us  into  one  trait  of  his  cnara&tr. 

The  friend  of  human  kind  will  be  an  enemy  to  all  war. 

He  indulged  too  much  a  puerile  antipathy  to  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon :  and  it  was  furely  the  want  of  ex- 
panfive  affections  that  led  him  to  fo  unqualified  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  American  independency. 

“  But  the  eloquence  of  lord  Chatham  was  one  cf 
his  molt  itriking  charactcnftics.  He  far  oucitripped 
his  competitors,  and  flood  alone  the  uval  of  aai> 
quity. 

“  His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind.  No  man  ex¬ 
celled  him  in  clofe  argument  and  methodical  deduction : 
but  this  was  not  the  ltyle  into  winch  fie  naturally  fell* 

His  oratory  was  unlaboured  and  fpontancous:  he  ruffl¬ 
ed  at  once  upon  the  fubjedi  ;  and  nfuaiiy  illuftrated  it 
rather  by  glowing  language  and  original  conception, 
than  by  cool  reafoning.  His  perfon  was  tall  and  dig¬ 
nified  ;  his  face  was  the  face  of  an  eagle  ;  his  piercing 
eye  withered  the  nerves,  and  looked  through  the  foui^ 
of  his  opponents  ;  his  countenance  was  ftern,  and  the 
voice  of  thunder  fat  upon  his  lips  :  anon,  however,  he 
could  defeend  to  the  eafy  and  the  playful.  Ilia  voice 
feemed  fercely  more  adapted  to  energy  and  to  terror,* 

than 
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Fitracus.  than  it  did  to  the  melodious,  the  mfinuating,  and  the 
fportive.  If,  however,  in  the  enthufiafm  of  admira¬ 
tion,  we  can  find  room  for  the  frigidity  of  criticifm, 
his  adtion  feemed  the  molt  open  toolje&ion.  It  was 
forcible,  uniform,  and  ungraceful.  In  a  word,  the  moft 
celebrated  orators  of  antiquity  were  in  a  great  meafure 
the  children  of  labour  and  cultivation.  Lord  Chatham 
was  always  natural  and  himfelf.” 

To  the  misfortune  of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  of 
poflerity,  his  lordfhip  never  fought  the  prefs.  Lord 
Ckefterfield  fays,  “  that  he  had  a  molt  happy  turn  for 
poetry  :  but  it  is  more  than  probable  thac  Cheflerfield 
was  deceived  ;  for  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  that 
his  verfes  to  Garrick  were  very  meagre,  and  lord  Cha¬ 
tham  himfelf  laid  that  he  feidom  indulged  and  feldom 
avowed  it.  It*  fhould  feem,  then,  that  he  himfelf  fet 
no  great  value  upon  it.  Perhaps  a  proper  confidence 
of  one’s  felf  is  effential  to  all  extraordinary  merit. 
Why  fhould  we  ambitioully  aferibe  to  one  mind  every 
fpecies  of  human  excellence  ?  But  though  he  was  no 
poet,  it  is  mere  than  probable,  that  he  would  have  ex¬ 
celled  as  much  in  writing  prole  as  he  did  is  fpe  '.king 
it. 

PITTACUS,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lefbos,  was 
one  of  the  feven  wilt  men  of  Greece :  his  father’s 
name  was  Hyrradius.  With  the  affiftance  of  the  Tons 
of  Alcaeus,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  tyrant  Melanehrus ;  and  in  the  war  which 
the  Athenians  waged  again!!  Lefbos,  he  appe  ired  at 
the  head  of  his  countrymen,  and  challenged  to  iingle 
combat  Phrynon  the  enemy’s  general.  As  the  event 
of  the  war  feemed  to  depend  upon  this  combat,  P;tta- 
cus  had  recourfe  to  artifice;  and  when  he  engaged,  he 
entangled  his  advci  fary  in  a  net  which  he  had  conceded 
under  his  fhield,  and  ealily  difpatched  him.  He  was 
amply  rewarded  for  this  victory  ;  aud  his  countrymen, 
fcr.iible  of  his  merit,  unanimoufly  appointed  him  go¬ 
vernor  of  their  city  with  unlimited  authority.  In  this 
capacity  Pittaeua  behaved  with  gi  eat  moderation  and 
prudence;  and  after  he  had  governed  his  fellow- citizens 
with  the  ftri&eit  ju.ftice,  and  after  he  had  dtablifhed 
and  enforced  the  mod  falutary  Lws,  he  voluntarily  re- 
figned  the  fovereign  power  after  having  enjoyed  it  for 
10  years*  obferving  that  the  virtues  aud  innocence  of 
private  life  were  incompatible  with  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  fovereign.  His  difintereftednefs  gained 
him  many  admirers;  and  when  the  Mit)leneans  wifhed 
to  reward  his  public  fervices  by  prefenting  him  with 
an  iramenfe  trad!  of  territory,  he  refuted  to  accept 
more  land  than  what  fhould  be  contained  in  the  dif- 
tance  to  which  he  could  throw  a  jav^in.  He  died  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  about  579  years  before  Chrift, 
after  he  had  fpent  the  laft  10  years  of  his  life  in  lite¬ 
rary  eafe  and  peace! ul  retirement. 

The  following  maxims  and  precepts  are  aferibed  to 
Fictacus  :  The  fir!t  office  of  prudence  is  to  forefee 
threatening  mkiortunes,  and  prevent  them.  Power  dif- 
covers  the  man.  Never  talk  of  your  fchemes  before 
they  are  executed;  left,  if  you  fail  to  accompliffi  them, 
vou  be  expoled  to  the  double  mortification  of  dif3p- 
pointment  and  ridicule.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well. 
Do  not  that  to  your  neighbour  which  you  would  take 
ill  from  him.  Be  watchful  for  opportunities. 

Many  of  his  maxims  were  inferibed  on  the  walla  of 
Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi,  to  ftiow  to  the  world  how 
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great. ag  opinion  the  Mitylenean9  entertained  of  his  Pitten- 
abilities  as  a  phiiofopher,  a  moralift,  and  a  man.  By  'vfem. 
one  of  his  laws,  every  fault  committed  by  a  man  when  v 
intoxicated  deferved  double  punishment. 

PI  PI  LNWLEM,  a  frr.all  town  fituated  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  towards  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Fife  in  North  Britain.  It  takes  its  name 
from  a  frnall  cave  in  the  middle  of  it  anciently  called 
a  <weem ,  and  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  ru¬ 
ins  of  a  religious  houfe,  which  is  fometimes  called 
an  abbey  and  fometimes  a  priory .  Which  of  thefe  is 
the  proper  denomination  it  is  hardly  woith  while  to 
inquire  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  arms  of  the  mo- 
nailery,  ftill  prefeived  over  the  principal  gate,  that  the 
fuperior,  by  whatever  title  he  was  called,  had  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  wearing  a  mitre.  This  edifice,  which  feems 
never  to  have  been  large,  was,  with  other  monuments 
of  miftaken  piety,  alienated  from  the  church  at  the 
Reformation  ;  and  what  parts  of  it  now  remain  are  put 
to  very  different  ufes.  Some  of  the  cells  of  the  monks 
furnifh  habitations  tolerably  convenient  for  the  fer- 
vant8  of  him  who,  in  the  ceafelefs  change  of  prepertv, 
has  got  poffeffion  of  the  lands  which  formerly  belong¬ 
ed  to  them.  That  which  feems  to  have  been  the  gra¬ 
nary  is  a  decent  parifh  church.  The  porch  of  the 
chapel,  the  only  part  of  that  building  which  exifts,  has 
been  alternately  employed  as  a  liable  and  a  flaughter- 
houfe;  and  the  meat  killed  there  has  been  commonly  cx- 
pofed  to  fale  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fteeple  of  that 
edifice  which  is  now  dedicated  to  the  offices  of  paro¬ 
chial  devotion.  Had  the  moralizing  traveller  *,  who 
compofed  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  meditation  on  the  J 
mins  of  Iona,  condefeended  to  vifit  Putemveem,  he 
would  net  have  viewed  the  abbey  without  emotion. 
Infignificant  as  the  place  at  prefenc  is,  it  feems  to  have 
been  of  foine  confequence  in  the  laft  century  ;  and  we 
are  led  to  infer,  from  the  following  exrradl  from  the 
records,  that  the  inhabitants  were  opulent,  and  that 
the  town  was  fortified. 

“  Pittenweem,  deciiro-qusrto  Feb.  1651.  The  bai¬ 
lies  and  council  being  convene:!,  and  having  received 
information  that  his  majefty  is  to  be  in  progrefs  with  his 
court  along  the  coaft  to-morrow,  and  to  flay  at  Anftru- 
tber  houfe  that  night,  have  thought  it  expedient,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  bounden  duty,  with  all  reverence  and  due 
refpedl,  and  with  all  the  fame  folemnity  they  can, to  wait 
upon  his  majeity,  as  he  comes  through  this  his  mrjefty’s 
burgh,  and  invite  his  majefty  to  eat  and  drink  as  he 
p idles ;  and  for  that  effebt  hath  ordained,  that  the 
morn  afternoon  the  town’s  colours  be  put  upon  the 
bertifene  of  the  fteeple,  and  that  at  three  o’clock  the 
bells  begin  to  ring,  and  ring  on  ftill  till  his  majefty 
comes  hither,  and  pailes  to  Anftruther  :  And  ficklike, 
that  the  minifter  be  fpoken  to,  to  be  with  the  bailie* 
and  council,  who  are  to  be  in  their  beft  apparel,  and 
with  them  a  guard  of  24  of  the  ableft  men,  with  par¬ 
tisans,  and  other  24  with  mufkets,  all  in  their  beft 
apparel,  William  Sutherland  commanding  as  captain 
ot  the  guard  ;  and  to  wait  upon  his  majefty,  and  to 
receive  his  highnefs  at  the  Weft  Port,  bringing  his 
majefty  and  court  through  the  town,  until  they  come 
to  Robert  Smith’s  yeet,  where  an  table  is  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  my  Lord’s  *  Left  carpet;  and  that  George  ^ 
Retherwick  hav^  in  readinefs,  of  fine  flour,  fome  great0£  gLfty. 
bunns,  and  other  wheat- Sread  of  the  beft  order,  baken 
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with  fugar,  cannell,  and  other  fpices  fitting* ;  a?d  that  as  a  ftyptic, 
James  Richardfon  and  Walter  Airth  have  care  to  have 
Pityocam-  readY  eight  or  ten  £allon8  of  good  ftrong  ale,  with 
parts.  Canary,  fack,  Rhenifh  wine,  tent,  white  and  claret 
wines,  that  hia  majefty  and  his  court  may  eat  and  drink; 
and  that  in  the  mean  time,  when  his  majefty  is  prefent, 
the  guard  do  diligently  attend  about  the  court  ;  and  fo 
foon  as  his  majefty  is  to  go  away,  that  a  fign  be  made 
to  Andrew  Tod,  who  is  appointed  to  attend  the  co¬ 
lours  on  the  fteeple  head,  to  the  effed  he  may  give 
■  fign  to  thofe  who  attend  the  cannon  of  his  majefty’s  de¬ 
parture,  and  then  the  hatll  thirty-fix  cannons  to  be  all Jhot 
at  once.  It  is  alfo  thought  fitting,  that  the  minifter, 
and  James  Richardfon  the  oldeft  bailie,  when  his  ma¬ 
jefty  comes  to  the  table,  (how  the  great  joy  and  ferfe 
this  burgh  has  of  his  majefty’s  condefcendence  to  vilit 
the  fame,  with  fome  other  expreffions  of  loyalty.  All 
which  was  a&ed.”  N.  Lat.  56.  1 1 .  W.  Long.  2.  49. 

PITTOSPORUM,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  m®no- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  inferus  and  deciduous.  The 
petals  are  five  in  number;  the  ftyle  thread  fhaped; 
the  capfule  fomewhat  angular,  trilocular,  and  'contain 
three  or  four  angulated  feeds,  adhering  to  the  capfule 
by  means  of  a  liquid  refill  in  the  loculaments.  Of  this 
there  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  1.  Tenuifolium .  2.  Umbel- 
i atum .  3.  Coriaceum.  The  firft  and  fecond  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  third  grows  in  Ma¬ 
deira,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

PITUITARY  Gland.  See  Anatomy,  p.  7 c8. 

P ITYOCAMPASIS,in  entomology, the  caterpillar 
of  the  pine-tree,  received  its  compound  name  from  that 
fubftance.  It  was  confidered  as  a  poifon,  and  as  a  re¬ 
medy,  according  to  its  different  employment  ;  but  our 
chief  information  is  derived  from  M.  Reaumur,  who 
has  attentively  o’  ferved  its  manner  of  life.  The  ani¬ 
mal  cannot  bear  much  cold,  and  is  therefore  never 
found  in  the  higher  latitudes.  It  is  ftyled  proccffion 


ary,  hecaufe  it  never  leaves  its  hold,  where  many  fami¬ 
lies  refide,  till  the  evening,  when  it  feeds  in  trains,  led 
on  by  two  or  three,  *nd  this  train  leaves  a  ribband  of 
iilk  in  its  way  for  thofe  behind  follow  exadly  the  fteps 
of  thofe  which  preceded,  and  each  leaves  its  fibre  of  filk. 
Their  nefts  are  found  in  autumn  ;  they  are  born  the 
middle  of  September,  become  torpid  in  December,  and 
recover  their  ftrength  again  in  fpring.  They  then  de 
feend  from  the  trees,  plunge  into  the  earth,  and  under¬ 
go  their  laft  change.  It  is  the  bombix  pityocampa  of  Fa¬ 
bliaus,  ( Mantijf q.  InfeBor .  tom.  ii.  p.  1 14.  n°  66.).  and 
greatly refembled  the  proctffionarycaterpillarof  the  01k 
The  anaents  ufed  it  as  a  vefictory,  and  the  acrimony 
feems  to  refide  chiefly  in  a  dull  which  is  concealed  in  re¬ 
ceptacles  on  its  back.  This  is  its  offenfive  weapon,  for  it 
js  thrown  out  at  will,  and  produces  very  troubldome  ef- 
fedfs,  though  the  hair  of  the  animal  and  everv  part  of 
its  body  feem  to  have  a  fimilar,  but  weaker  power  The 
effea  is  alfo  weaker  in  winter  ;  but  this  may  depend 
on  the  dimmifhed  irritability  of  the  human  body,  as 
wen  as  on  the  torpid  ftate  of  the  infed.  Their  filk  is 
not  fuffieiently  ftrong  for  the  loom,  and  in  hot  water 
melts  almoft  to  a  pafte.  In  the  earth  it  forms  nefts  of 
Wronger  filk,  but  it  is  then  found  with  difficulty :  in 
boxes  its  filk  is  extremely  tender.  Adding  to  all  thefe 
inconvemencies,  handling  the  cones  produces  all  the 
ted  effe&s  of  the  duft.  Mat&iolus  recommends  them 
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/r  ^and  Perhaps  they  may  ferve  for  burning 
on  the  flcin  inflead  of  moxa,  the  downy  filk  of  a  fpecies 
of  artemifia.  The  ancients,  afraid  o  its  hurtful  quali¬ 
ties,  ufed  them  with  caution,  and  eni&e  ’  laws  ag  unft; 
their  being  fold  promifcuoufly  :  the  modern  planter  is 
chiefly  afraid  of  them  hecaufe  they  deitroy  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  his  trees,  and  l.e  endeavours  to  colie  &  the  egga 
by  cutting  off  the  branches,  which  are  burnt  imme¬ 
diately. 

PlVAT,  or  Pivot,  a  foot  or  flioe  of  iron  or  other 
metal,  ufuaTy  conical  or  termin  ating  in  a  point,  where¬ 
by  a  body,  inten  led  to  turn  round,  bears  on  another 
fixed  at  reft,  and  performs  its  levolutions.  /The  pivot 
ufually  bears  or  turns  round  in  a  foie,  or  piece  of  iron 
or  brafs  hollowed  to  receive  it. 

PIUS  II.  jEneas-Sylvius  Piccolomini),  wns  born 
*on  the  18th  of  October  1405.  at  Corfigni  in  Sitnefe, 
the  name  of  whi  h  he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of 
Pienza.  His  mother  Vi&oria  Forteguerra,  when  (he 
was  with  child  of  him,  dreamed  thai  ft le  fhouli  be  de¬ 
livered  of  a  mitred  infant ;  and  as  the  way  of  degra¬ 
ding  clergymen  at  tht  time  was  by  crowning  them 
with  a  p  per  mitre,  (he  believed  that  iFneas  would  be 
a  difgrace  to  his  family.  But  what  to  her  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  a  difgrace,  was  a  prefage  of  the 
greateft  honours.  jEneas  was  carefully  educated,  and 
made  confiderable  proficiency  in  the  belles  lettres.  Af¬ 
ter  having  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  Sienna,  he  went  in 
I43I  t0  the  council  of  Bale  with  Cardinal  Caprnnica, 
fur  named  De  Fermo ,  becaufe  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
government  of  that  church.  ./Eneas  was  his  fecretary, 
and  was  then  only  26  years  of  age.  He  afterwards 
a&ed  in  the  fame  capacity  to  fome  other  prelates,  and 
to  Cardinal  Albergati.  The  council  of  Bale  honour¬ 
ed  him  with  different  commiffions,  in  order  to  recom- 
penfe  him  for  the  zeal  with  wnich  he  defended  that 
a  (Terribly  againft  Pope  Eugene  IV.  He  was  afterwards 
fecretary  to  Frederic  HI.  who  decreed  to  him  the  poe¬ 
tic  crown,  and  ftnt  him  ambaffador  to  Rome,  Milan, 
Naples,  Bohemia,  and  other  place*.  Nicolas  V.  ad¬ 
vanced  him  to  the  bilhopric  of  Friefte,  which  he  quit¬ 
ted  fome  time  after  for  that  of  Sienna.  At  ktl,  after 
having  diftingiiifhed  himfelf  in  various  nunciatures,  he 
was  inverted  with  the  Roman  purple  by  CalixtusIII. 
whom  he  fucceeded  two  years  after  on  the  27th  of 
Auguft  145K.  Pius  II.  now  advanced  to  the  holy 
fee  made  good  the  proverb,  Honores  mutant  mores .  From 
the  commencement  of  his  pontificate,  he  appeared  je  i- 
lous  ot  the  papal  prerogatives,  in  1460  he  iflued  a 
bull,  “  declaring  appeah  from  the  pope  to  a  council  to 
be  null,  erroneous  deieftable,  and  contrary  to  the  fa- 
cred  canons.  i  hat  bull,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  procurator-general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  from 
appealing  to  a  council  in  defence  of  the  Pragmatic 
fandion,  which  the  pope  had  ftrenuoufly  oppofed. 
Pius  was  then  at  Mantua,  whither  he  had  gone  in  or¬ 
der  to  engage  the  Catholic  princes  to  unite  in  a  war 
againft  the  Turks.  The  greater  part  of  them  agreed 
to  furnifh  either  troops  or  money;  others  refufed  both, 
particularly  the  French,  who  from  that  moment  incur¬ 
red  his  holinefs’s  averfion.  That  averfion  abated  under 
Louis  XI.  whom  he  perfuaded  in  1461  to  abolifh  the 
Pragmatic  fandtion,  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had 
fupported  with  fo  much  vigour. 

The  following  year,  1462,  was  rendered  famous  by 
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in  the  rrave. 
was! 
ed  the 

fu;  °J>!n'uB  I  key  called  each  other  heretics;  winch  of  Tefiis  Chrift  a  it  a.-r~~'"r  “J'““  lJt  Ral«on 
'  thr  p0?5  tf>  ,<r,le  a  hu,I>  forl.iJdinjf  them  un-  ed  at  Mil-n  i  tt/'  ^  “!lea!ou  of  432  letters,  print- 
•_p:m  o.  cenfure  to  brand  one  another  with  fuh  Lcdotes’  ’«  Th  wh.,ch  areL  f°Und  fome 

anecdotes.  8.  The  memoirs  of  his  own  life. 


the  rrave^  Jt  was  alio  made  a  queftion  whether  it  puMifliecTin  ?7  8r  -^r  r^"'  ■  P11®  .P2rf°rmancc  was 
separated  rom  his  div*nity.  The  Cor  hliera  ifFirm  ^  ,  7  5  in  ^olio,  and  is  believed  to  be  prettv 
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opinion  They  called  each  other  Tim*  r  r  .«  dren:  6.  A  poem  upon  the  paflioa 


der  psm  of  cenfure  to  brand  one  another  with  fu,h 
or. ,cus  epithets.  The  bull  which  his  holinefs  pu'  lilh 

ten  rn  !h  26lh  °[  A/r'1,  retta£bn>f  what  he  had  writ- 
en  to  the  council  of  Bale  when  he  was  its  fecretary 
ci.d  not  reootmd  much  to  his  honour.  “  I  am  a  man 
i  y8  fe'\an'i  as  a  man  I  have  erred.  I  am  far  from 


f  , - ueccpuon,  and  l  hvc 

ZTthZZZ  °f  9-°d  throllSh  ignorance.  I  imi¬ 
tate  the  blefied  Auguftin,  who  having  fullered  feme 

erroneous  fentiments  to  creep  into  his  works,  retraa. 
ed  them.  I  do  the  fame  thing;  I  frankly  acknow- 
ledge  my  ignorances,  from  a  fear  left  what  I  have  writ- 
ten  in  my  younger  years  fhould  be  the  occafion  of  any 

ir'fii  T,  *  rhCnT'S  bf  PrejudicIal  to  the  inti 
reds  of  the  holy  fee.  For  if  it  he  proper  for  anv  one 


curious 

Lr/i  .  ,  _  ,  »«uuuirij  or  ms  own  lit#* 

publifhed  by  John  Gobelin  Perfonne  his  fecretary,  and 
pnnted  at  Rome  m  4to  in  ,  584.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  this  being  the  genuine  produaion  of  that  pontiff! 

lJflT  t™>VUe  ^ar“m’  of  which  only  the 

firft  part  was  publ.fhed  at  Venice  in  ,477  in  folio! 

fo* 
‘hat 

thus>  v  w-"3«-W  wmch  begt'ng 

Sum  plus  JEneaS) - - - - 

and  the  end  of  the  following  verfe, 

1  ,  7:  * - f lma  fuper  &the  r  ci  not  us, 

nave  oeen  applied  to  him. 

IUS  (JoJin  Angel  Cardinal  de  Medicis)  of  2  * 

lh^  °F  Florcnce’  ™  born  at 

IZh^f  Si  Zl[°°  t«Bern-ardin  kledechini, 


akne,  without  any  merit  on  my  part  has  faifcd  to  Clemen'vi  Ypi VTT.1-  ^  Under  PoPe® 

the  dignity  of  ofjefus  ChJiJL  For  all  hefe Va  tr  ,Ted  Lil  with  1  ,IIL  •  Juhu°  UL  wh°  had  »- 
fons,  we  exhort  and  a  imonifh  you  in  the  l  lrf  1?  J  r  h  m  with  feveral  legations,  honoured  him  with 

give  credit  to  thofe  writing  of  our  which  tend  ,n  kat  ,n  1549.  AftSr  the  death  of  Paul  IV 

degree  to  hurt  the  authority  of  the  npoftolic  fe-  Z  JU  :‘dvanced‘°.^  Peter's  chair  on  the  25th  of  De- 
whi<  h  eftablifh  opinions  that  are  not  received  by  the  deteflaU^to  the  R  predeCefi°r  haJ  rendered  himfelf 

Wirt  ftiw  ESsSrf”? 

°Va«d  ,0  hi, ,hou„.&,  ,h«  lt  ,v„  hi,  ™™,^ISo™Pc°urr™  *3EEWb***r^ 

which  had  made  him  alter  his  ooinion  Hp  w  i  „  ,r  1  rcnt>  which  had  been  fufpend- 

mi.  .  -  b..  (%.  h=) ;  “ 3  ter1  b:  t:  “fte 

Pfinnrmtntr  if.  A ^  T_ ^  . 
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Ancona  with  a  defign  to  embark;  but  he  there  fell 
lick  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  died  on  the 
i6th  of  Aiigull  I464,  aged  59  years.  P  us  was  one 
of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
moft  zealous  pontiffs;  but  being  of  an  ambitious  and 
pliant  difpofition,  he  fometimes  facrifieed  to  that  am¬ 
bition.  His  principal  works  are,  1  Memoirs  of  the 
council  of  Bale,  from  the  fufpenfion  or  Eugenius  to 
the  eleaion  of  Felix-  2-Thehillory  of  the  Bohemians, 


confirming  lt,  decrees.  In  !565  a  confpiracy  was 
formed  againft  his  life  by  Benedift  Acolti,  and  feme 
other  vifionaries.  Thofe  madmen  had  taken  it  into 
their  head  that  Pius  IV.  was  not  a  lawful  Pope,  and 
that  after  his  death  they  would  place  another  m  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  chair  with  the  title  of  Pope  Angel, cus,  under  whom 
errors  might  be  reformed,  and  peace  reftored  to  the 
church.  1  he  confpiracy  was  difeovered,  and  the  fa¬ 
natic  Eenedia  put  to  death.  This  pontiff  died  a  lit- 

lift- 


Plus* 


Pi  IS. 
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tie  time  after,  on  the  9th  of  December  156?,  aged  66  crefcent. 
years,  carrying  to  the  grave  with  him  the  hatred  of  the 
Romans,  whom  his  feveiities  had  exfperated.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  addrefs,  and  very  fruitful  in  his  resour¬ 
ces.  He  adorned  Rome  with  feveral  pif'hc  edifices  5 
but  thefe  ornament?  tended  greatly  to  impoveriffi  n. 
jf  he  was  the  inflrument  of  railing  his  relations  in  the 
world,  it  mud  be  allowed,  at  leaft,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  did  him  honour. 

Pius  V.  (S.  Michael  Ghiffiri),  born  at  Bofehi  or 
Bofco,  in  the  diocefe  of  Fortona,  on  the  17th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1504,  was,  according  to  Abbe  de  Choify,  Ion  to 
n  fenator  of  Mtfan  He  turned  a  Dominican  friar. 

Paul  IV.  informed  of  his  merit  and  virtue,  gave  him 
the  hifhopric  of  Sutri,  created  him  cardinal  in  15.57, 
and  made  him  inquifitor-general  of  the  faith  among  the 
Milanefe  and  in  Lombardy  ;  but  the  feventy  with  which 
he  exercifed  his  office  obliged  him  to  quit  that  country. 

He  was  Cent  co  Venice,  where  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  met 
with  dill  greater  obftacles.  Pius  IV.  added  to  the  car¬ 
dinal’s  hat  the  bifhopric  of  Mondovi.  After  the  death 
of  that  pontiff,  he  was  advanced  to  St  Peter’s  chair  in 
1566.  The  Romans  expreffed  but  little  joy  at  his  co¬ 
ronation  :  he  was  very  fenfihle  of  it,  and  laid,  “  I  hope 
they  will  he  as  forry  at  my  death  as  they  are  at  my  election 
but  he  was  mi  (taken.  RaifeS  by  his  merit  to  the  firft 
ccukiVafticai  preferment  in  Criftendom,  he  could  not 
dived  himfelf  of  the  fe verity  of  his  character  ;  and  the 
fituation  in  which  he  found  himfelf  rendered,  perhaps 
that  feverity  neceflary.  One  cf  his  lirft  obje&s  was  to 
reprefs  the  luxury  of  the^clergy,  the  pride  of  the  car¬ 
dinals,  and  the  licentious  manners  of  the  Romans.  He 
caufed  the  decrees  of  reformation  enabled  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  to  be  put  in  Execution  ;  he  prohibited 
bull  baiting  in  the  Circus;  he  expelled  from  Rome  the 
women  of  the  town;  and  allowed  the  cardinals  to  he  pro* 
fecuted  for  their  debts.  The  errors  which  overflowed 
the  Chriftian  world  gave  him  great  uneafinefs.  After 
having  employed  gentle  and  lenient  meafures  in  there- 
claiming  of  heretics,  he  bad  rccourfe  bo  feverity,  and 
fome  of  them  ended  their  days  in  the  flames  of  ihe 
inouifition.  He  particularly  difplayed  his  zeal  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  Holy  See  in  1568.  by  ordaining  that 
the  bull  In  cczna  domitiU  which  was  publifhed  at  Rome 
every  year  on  Maun  day  Thurfday ,  and  which  Cle¬ 
ment  XIV.  fupprefied,  fhould  be  publifhed  like- 
wife  throughout  the  whole  church.  That  bull,  the 
work  of  feveral  fovereign  pontiffs,  principally  re¬ 
gards  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  ecclefmftical  and  civil 
power.  It  anathematizes  thofe  who  appeal  from  the 
decrees  of  popes  to  a  general  council  ;  thofe  who  fa¬ 
vour  the  appellants  ;  the  univerfities  which  tench  tfr.t 
tKe  pope  is  fuhjeft  to  a  general  council;  the  princes 
who  would  leftrain  the  ecclefiaflical  jurifdiftion,  or 
who  exn£t  contributions  from  the  clergy.  U  was  re¬ 
jected  by  all  the  fovereign  Rates,  excepting  a ‘very  few. 

In  1580,  lome  bifhops  having  endeavoured  to  intro- 
du  c  it  into  their  diocefes,  the  parliament  caufed  their 
temporalities  to  be  feized  upon,  and  declared  thofe 
guilty  of  high  treafon  who  fhould  imitate  the  fanati- 
cifm  of  thofe  prelates.  Pius  V  for  fome  time  medi¬ 
tated  an  expedition  againfl  the  Turks.  He  had  the 
courage  to  make  war  on  the  Ottoman  empire,  by 
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The  naval  armies  c^me  to  an  engagement, 
on  the  7th  of  O&ober  1571,  in  Lepanto  Bay,  in 
which  the  confederate  Chriftian  princes  obtained  a  fig- 
nal  victory  over  the  Turks,  who  loft  above  30,000 
men,  and  near  200  galleys.  This  fuccefs  was  princi- 
pally  owing  to  the  Pope,  who  exhaufted  both  his 
purfe  and  perfon  in  fitting  out  that  armament.  He 
died  of  the  gravel  fix  months  after,  on  the  30th  of 
April  1572,  aged  68.  He  repeated  often,  in  the  midft 
of  his  fnfferings,  “  0  Lord!  tnertafe  my  pains  and  my 
patience Hi*3  name  will  for  ever  adorn  the  lift  o*  Ro¬ 
man  pontiffs.  It  is  true  that  his  bull  again  ft  queen 
Elifabeth,  and  his  other  bull  in  favour  of  the  inquifi- 
tion,  with  his  rigorous  profecution  of  heretics  both 
in  France  and  Ireland,  prove  that  he  had  more  zeal 
than  fweetnefs  in  his  temper  ;  hut  in  other  refpe&s  he 
pofleffed  the  virtues  of  a  faint  and  the  qualities  of  a 
kincr.  He  was  the  model  of  the  famous  Sixtus  Quin- 
t;rs,  40  whom  he  gave  an  example  of  a  in?  fling  in  a  tew 
years  fuch  favings  as  were  fuffiejent  to  make  the  Holy 
See  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  power.  Sultan  Selim, 
who  had  no  greater  enemy  than  this  pope,  caufed  pub¬ 
lic  rejoicings  to  be  made  at  Conftant  nople  for  his  death 
during  the  fpace  of  three  davs.  The  pontificate  of 
Pius  is  alfo  celebrated  for  the  condemnation  of  Baius, 
tKe  extin6h’on  of  the  order  of  Humifies,  and  the  re¬ 
formation  of  that  of  the  Cdtercians.  He  was  canoni¬ 
zed  by  Clement  XL  in  1712.  There  are  extant  feve¬ 
ral  of  his  letters,  printed  at  Anvers  in  1640,  in  4to. 
Felibr.n,  in  1672,  publifhed  his  Life,  tranflated  from 
the  Italinn  of  Agatio  di  Somrna  ;  but  we  cannot  vouch 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  tranflation. 

PIX.  See  Mint-  Marks. 

PIZARRO  (Francis),  a  celebrated  Spanifh  gene¬ 
ral,  the  difeoverer  and  conqueror  of  Peru,  iu  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Diego  Almagro,  a  Spanifh  navigator^ 
They  are  both  charged  withdiorrid  cruelties  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  they  fell  victims  to  their  own  ambition, 
jealoufy,  and  avarice  Almagro  revolting,  was  defeat^! 
ed  an  l  beheaded  by  Pizairo,  who  was  aflaffinuted  by 
Almagro’s friends  in  *541-  See  Peru. 

PLACE,  locus,  in  philofophy,  a.  mode  of  fpace^* 
or  that  p  rt  of  immoveable  foace  which  any  body  pof- 
feffis.  See  Metaphysics,  n°  185. 

Place,  in  aftronomy.  The  place  of  the  fun,  a 
ftar,  See.  denotes  the  fign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac 
which  the  luminary  is  in;  or  the  degree  ot  the  ecliptic, 
reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  aries,  which  the 
planet  or  liar’s  circle  of  longitude  cuts  ;  and  therefore 
coincides  with  the  longitude  of  the  fu*>  planet,  or 
ftar.  As  the  fire  of  the  fun’s  gveateft  declination 
23°  3 o '  :  to  the  fine  of  any  prefect  declination  given 
or  obferved,  for  inftance,  23“ 


*5' 


fo  is  the  radius 


jo  :  to  the  fine  of  his  longitude  8i°  5 2'  : 


mini 
pi  n  t\ 


forming  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and  Philip  II 
king  of  Spain.  This  was  the  firit  time  that  the 
itandard  of  the  two  keys  was  feen  difpiayed  againft  the 


which,  if 

the  declination  were  north,  would  give  20^  52'  of  ge- 
if  fouth,  20°  52'  of  capricorn,  for  the  fun’s 
See  Declination,  See. 

The  place  of  the  moon  being  that  part  of  her  orbit 
wherein  (he  is  found  at  any  time,  is  of  varions  kinds, 
by  reafon  of  the  great  inequalities  ot  the  lunar  motions, 
which  render  a  number  of  equations  and  reductions 
neccffary  before  the  juft  point  l  e  tound.  The  moon’s 
fi&itious  place  is  her  place  once  equated  ;  her  place 
nearly  true,  is  her  place  twice  equated  ;  and  her  true 
place  thrice  equated.  See  Astronomy,  paJfim- 

Place,  in  war,  a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  for- 
y  treffes 


Place 

I! 

Placentia. 
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trcfles  where  a  party  may  defend  themfelves.  Thus, 
%l.  A  ftrong  or  fortified  place  is  one  flanked,  and  co- 
r  vered  with  baftions.  2.  A  regular  place,  one  whofe 
angles,  Tides,  baftions,  and  other  parts,  are  equal ; 
and  this  is  ufually  denominated  from  the  number  of  its 
angles,  as  a  pentagon,  hexagon,  &c.  3.  Irregular 

place  is  one  whofe  Tides  and  angles  are  unequal. — 
4.  Place  of  arms  is  a  ftrong  city  ©r  town  pitched  up¬ 
on  for  the  chief  magazine  of  an  army  ;  or,  in  a  city 
or  garrifon,  it' is  a  large  open  fpot  of  gtound,  ufually 
near  the  centre  of  the  place  where  the  grand  guard  is 
commonly  kept,  and  the  garrifon  holds  its  rendezvous 
at  reviews,  and  in  cafes  of  alarm  to  receive  orders 
from  the  governor.  5.  Places  of  arms  of  an  attack, 
in  a  liege,  is  a  fpacious  place  covered  from  the  enemy 
by  a  parapet  or  epaulement,  where  the  foldiers  are 
polled  ready  to  fuftain  thofe  at  work  in  the  trenches 
againft  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon.  6.  Place  of  arms 
particular,  in  a  garrifon,  a  place  near  every  baftion, 
where  the  foldiers  fent  from  the  grand  place  to.  the 
quarters  afiigned  them  relieve  thofe  that  are  either  up¬ 
on  the  guard  or  in  fight.  7.  Place  of  arms  without, 
is  a  place  allowed  to  the  covert  way  for  the  planting 
of  cannop,  to  oblige  thofe  who  advance  in  their  ap¬ 
proaches  to|retire.  8.  Place  of  arms  in  a  camp,  a 
large  place  at  the  head  of  the  camp  for  the  army  to  be 
ranged  in  and  drawn  up  in  battalia.  There  is  alfo  a 
place  for  each  particular  body,  troop,  or  company,  to 
aflemble  in. 

Common-PLACE.  See  Common- Place. 

PLACENTA^  in  anatomy  and  midwifery,  a  foft 
roundilh  mafs,  found  in  the  womb  of  pregnant  women  ; 
which,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  liver,  was  called  by 
the  ancients  hepar  uterinum ,  uterine  liver. 

PLACENTIA,  called  by  the  natives  Piacenza ,  is 
a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  bifflop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  about  100 
paces  from  the  river  Po,  in  a  very  fertile  pleafant  plain, 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets,  and  furround- 
cd  with  hills,  abounding  in  all  forts  of  fruits.  In  its 
territory  there  are  falt-fprings,  from  which  they  make 
a  very  white  fait ;  and  there  are  alfo  mines  of  iron, 
woods,  and  warrens.  It  contains  a  great  number  of 
merchants,  and  is  reckoned  three  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  Its  fortifications  are  inconfiderable,  but  the  ci¬ 
tadel  is  pretty  ftrong.  The  ftreets  are  ftraight,  and 
the  principal  ftreet,  called  Stradone ,  is  25  common  paces 
broad  and  3000  feet  long,  in  a  diredt  line,  with  600 
Hone  polls,  for  feparating  the  foot  from  the  carriage¬ 
way,  and  on  both  fideo  are  1 1  fpacious  convents.  The 
other  buildings  of  the  city  are  not  very  remarkable, 
though  it  contains  45  churches,  28  convents,  and  two 
alms-houfes.  The  cathedral  is  pretty  much  in  the  Go¬ 
thic  tafle  ;  but  the  church  of  the  Auguftines  is  reck¬ 
oned  the  moft  beautiful,  and  efleemed  worthy  of  its  ar¬ 
chitect,  the  celebrated  Vignoli.  The  ducal  palace, 
though  large,  makes  no  great  appearance  on  the  out- 
fide  ;  but  within  are  Tome  good  apartments.  In  the 
area  before  the  town-houfe  Hands  two  admirable  ferafs 
fiatues  of  Alexander  and  RenatU3iV.  both  of  the  houfe 
of  Farnefe,  and  dukes  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  The 
bifhep  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Milan.  At 
this  city  begins  the  Via  iEmilia,  which  extends  as  far 
as  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic.  The  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  is  sbont  30,000,  among  whom  there  are  2000 
Von.  XIV.  Part  II. 


ecclefiaftics*  This  city  has  been  taken  feveral  times  Plagiary 
in  the  wars  of  Italy.  The  king  of  Sardinia  took  pof-  .  H 
fefiion  of,  it  in  1744,  it  being  ceded  to  him  by  the  t  e* 
queen  of  Hungary ;  but  it  was  taken  from  him  in 
1746,  after  a  bloody  battle.  It  has  a  famous  univer- 
fity,  and  the  inhabitants  are  much  efteemed  for  their 
politenefs.  There  is  a  great  fair  here  every  year  on 
the  15th  of  April,  which  is  much  frequented.  It  is 
about  32  miles  north-weft  of  Parma  and  83eaft  of  Tu¬ 
rin.  E.  Long.  10.  24.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

PLAGIARY,  in  philology,  the  purloining  ano- 
ther  man’s  works,  and  putting  them  off  as  our  own. 

Among  the  Romans,  plagiarius  was  properly  a  per- 
fon  who  bought,  fold,  or  retained  a  freeman  for  a 
Have  ;  and  was  fo  called,  becaufe,  by  the  Flavian  law, 
fuch  perfons  were  condemned  adplagas,  “  to  be  whip¬ 
ped  V 

Thoraafni3  has  an  exprefs  treatifeZ)e  plagio  Jiterano; 
wherein  he  lays  down  the  laws  and  meafures  of  the 
right  which  authors  have  to  one  another’s  writings. — 

“  Di&ionary-writers,  at  leaft  fuch  as  meddle  with  arts 
and  fciences  (as  is  pertinently  obferved  by  Mr  Cham¬ 
bers),  feem  exempted  from  the  common  laws  of  meum 
and  tuum;  they  do  not  pretend  to  fet  up  011  their  own 
bottom,  nor  to  treat  you  at  their  own  coft.  Their 
works  are  fuppofed,  in  great  meafure,  compofitions 
of  other  peoples ;  and  what  they  take  from  ethers,  ^ 
they  do  it  avowedly,  and  in  the  open  fun. — In  effect, 
their  quality  gives  them  a  title  to  every  thing  that  may 
be  for  thtir  pnrpofe,  wherever  they  find  it;  and  if 
they  rob,  they  do  not  do  it  any  otherwife  than  as  the 
bee  does,  for  the  pnblic  fervice.  Their  occupation  is 
not  pillaging,  but  colleCling  contributions ;  and  if  you 
afk  them  their  authority,  they  will  produce  you  the 
praClice  of  their  predeceflors  of  all  ages  and  nations/* 

PLAGIUM,  in  law.  See  Kidnapping. 

PLAGUE,  Pestilence,  or  Peflilential  Fever ,  is  a 
very  acute,  malignant,  and  contagious  difeafe  ;  being 
a  putrid  fever  of  the  word  kind,  and  feldom  failing  to 
prove  mortal.  Though  it  is  generally  defined  a  ma¬ 
lignant  fever,  Diemerbroek  thinks  they  ought  to  be 
diftinguifhed,  fince  the  fever  is  not  the  cflence  of  the 
difeafe,  but  merely  a  fymptom  or  effe&  of  it.  Sec 
Medicine,  n°  221. 

The  plague,  as  is  generally  agreed,  is  never  bred 
or  propagated  in  Britain,  but  always  imported  from 
abroad,  efpecially  from  the  Levant,  Lefier  Afia,  E- 
gypt,  Sic .  where  it  is  very  common.  Sydenham  has 
remarked  that  it  rarely  infefts  this  country  oftener  than 
once  in  40  years,  and  happily  we  have  been  free  of  it 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

Authors  are  not  as  yet  agreed  concerning  the  nature 
of  this  dreadful  diftemper.  Some  think  that  infe&s 
are  the  caufe  of  it,  in  the  fame  way  that  they  are  the 
caufe  ©f  blights,  being  brought  in  fwarms  from  other 
climates  by  the  wind,  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
lungs  in  refpiration;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
they  mix  with  the  blood  and  juices,  and  attack  and 
corrode  the  vifeera.  Mr  Boyle,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
thinks  it  originates  from  the  effluvia  or  exhalations 
breathed  into  the  atmofphere  from  noxious  minerals* 
to  which  may  be  added  ftagnant  waters  and  putrid  bo¬ 
dies  of  every  kind. 

Mr  Gibbon  thinks  that  the  plague  is  derived  from 
damp,  hot,  and  ftagnating  air,  and  the  putrefadlion 
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an*ma*  fubftances,  efpecially  locufts.  See  Gibbon's 
Roman  Hijlory,  4to  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  327 — 332,  where 
there  is  alfo  a  very  particular  account  of  the  plague 
which  depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peior  Juftinian. 

The  Mahometans  believe  that  the  plague  proceeds 
from  certain  fpirits,  or  goblins,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  fent  by  God  to  punifh  men  for  their  fins ;  and 
that  when  the  wounds  are  given  by  fpe&res  of  a  black 
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i88V'nC’  Fabl‘C‘U3  'n  the  Mifc-  Cur-  Ann'  IL  Ob/.  Plague. 

Many  methods  have  been  adopted  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  to  prevent  the  importation  of  this  dreadful  fcourge 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  infec- 
tion  afier  it  has  been  imported.  In  England,  mayors, 
bailiffs,  head  officers  of  corporations,  and  juflices  of 
peace,  have  power  to  tax  inhabitants,  houfes,  and  lands, 

&c.  within  their  precin&s,  for  the  relief  of  perfons  in- 


o  j  r  r  L  1  LUWI  prcciiicis,  1  or  uie  relief  of  perlons  in* 

<  olour,  tuey  certainly  prove  fatal,  but  not  fo  when  the  fefted  with  the  plague  ;  and  juftices  of  the  county  may 
arrows  aieffiot  by  thole  that  appear  white.  Ihey  there-  tax  perfons  within  five  mile-  round,  on  a  parish’s  i„a 

fnre  f-nkf*  nrprnnfmn  In  rrmvrl  t-li nrm'n  (4  k.’l  ^  i  i  •  .  .  '  , .  „  \ 
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precaution  to  guard  thcmfelves  againft  it.  biltty ;  the  tax  to  be  levied  by  d  iff  refs  and  Die  of  .roods 
debars  of  this  r&m  ion.  however.  at  nreknt  nr  in  dpfonl*  _ :r _ .  T  e  ^  9 


fore  take 

The  wifer  profefibrs  of  this  religion, however,  at  prefent 
n&  otherwife ;  for  we  find  a  receipt  recommended  by 
Sidy  Mohammed  Zerroke,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated 
Marabout’s,  prefaced  with  thefe  remarkable  words : 

The  lives  of  us  all  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  when  it 
is  we  muff  die.  However,  it  hath  pleafed  him  to  fave 
many  perfons  from  the  plague,  by  taking  every  morn¬ 
ing  while  the  infection  rages  one  pill  or  two  of  the 
following  cempofition  ;  viz .  cf  myrrh  two  parts,  faf- 
fron  one  part,  of  aloes  two  parts,  of  fyrup  of  myrtle- 
berries,  q.  f  But  this  remedy  is  confined  to  the  more 
enlightened  ;  for  the  bigotry  of  the  lower  fort  is  fo  ex¬ 
treme  as  to  mike  them  defpife  all  precautions  which 
people  of  other  nations  ufe.  Of  this  extreme  and 
foolifii  prejudice  Dr  Chandler  gives  an  interefling  ac¬ 
count  when  fpeaking  of  the  plague  at  Smyrna.  This 
learned  author  is  of  opinion  that  thedifeafe  arifes  from 
animalcules,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  invifible.  %Sce 
Chandler's  Travels  in  Afia  Minor ,  p.  279,  &c.  " 

It  is  a  remarkable  fa&,  that  plagues  are  fometimes 
partial, and  that  they  only  attack  particular  animals,  or 
a  particular  defeription  of  perfons,  avoiding  others  al¬ 
together,  or  attacking  them  but  flightly.  Thus  Fer- 
nelius  informs  us  of  a  plague,  or  murrain,  in  1514, 
which  invaded  only  cats.  Dionyfiiis  Halicarnaffeus 
mentions  a  plague  which  attacked  none  but  maids  ; 
and  that  which  raged  in  the  time  of  Gentilis,  killed 
fcarce  any  women,  and  very  few  but  lufty  men.  Bo- 
terus  mentions  another*  plague,  which  aflaulted  none 
but  the  younger  fort  ;  and  we  have  inftances  of  the 
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or  in  default  thereof  by  imprifonment.  Infe&ed  per- 
fons  going  abroad,  after  being  commanded  to  keep 
honfc  for  avoiding  farther  infe&ion,  may  be  refilled 
by  watchmen,  See .  and  punifhed  as  vagrants,  if  they 
have  no  fores  upon  them  ;  and  if  they  have  infe&ious 
fores  on  them  it  is  felony.  Juftices  of  peace,  &c.  arc  to 
appoint  fearchers,  examiners,  and  buriers  of  the  dead,, 
in  places  infe&ed,  and  adminiftcr  oaths  to  them  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  &c.  Jlat.  1  Jac .  1. 
cap*  3  lm  See  Quarantine. 

I  he  commiflion  at  Mofcow  having,  in  the  year 
1770,  invented  a  fumigation-powder,  which,  from  fe- 
veral  letter  experiments,  had  proved  efficacious  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  infection  of  the  plague  ;  in  order  more 
fully  to  afeertain  its  virtue  in  that  refpe&,  it  was  de¬ 
termined,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  that  ten  male* 
factors  under  fenteuce  of  death  ihouid,  without  un¬ 
dergoing  any  other  precautions  than  the  fumigations, 
be  confined  three  weeks  in  a  lazaretto,  be  laid  upon 
the  beds,  and  dreffed  in  che  clothes,  which  had  been 
ufed  by  perfons  fick,  dyin^r,  and  even  dead,  of  the 
plague  in  the  hofpital.  The  experiment  *>as  accord¬ 
ingly  tried,  and  none  of  the  ten  malefa&or4  were  then 
infe&ed,  or  have  been  fince  ill.  The  fumigation-pow¬ 
der  13  prepared  as  follows. 

Powder  of  the  fir/  Jlretigth.']  Take  leaves  of  juni- 
per,  juniper-berries  pounded,  ears  of  wheat,  guaiacura- 
wood  pounded,  of  each  fix  pounds  ;  common  faltpetre 
pounded,  eight  pounds;  fuiphur  pounded,  fix  pounds  j 
Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  two  pounds  ;  mix  all  the  above 


,  r"  1  .  n.  ,•  ,  ,  — -----  —  — -  i«,  ur  myrru,  two  pounas  ;  mix  aU  theabovc 

a  ularrn  ft  Vfi  with1"  b" {£  '^edients  together,  which  will  produce  a  pood  of  the 


a  plague  at  Bafil,  with  which  the  Switzers  were  in¬ 
fe&ed,  and  the  Italians,  Germans,  or  French,  exempt¬ 
ed  :  and  John  Utenhovius  takes  notice  of  a  dreadful  one 
at  Copenhagen,  which,’  tho’  it  raged  among  the  Danes, 
fpared  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Engliffi,  who  went 
with  all  freedom,  and  without  the  leaft  danger,  to  the 
houfes  of  the  infe&ed.  During  the  plague  which 
ravaged  Syria  in  1760,  it  was  obferved  that  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  foundeft  conftitutions  were  the  moft  liable 
to  it,  and  that  the  weak. and  delicate  were  either  fpared 
or  eafily  cured.  It  was  moft  fatal  to  the  Moors  ;  and 
when  it  attacked  them  it  was  generally  incurable. 

When  the  plague  raged  in  Holland  in  1636,3  young 
girl  was  feized  with  it,  had  three  carbuncles,  and  wa3 
removed  to  a  garden,  where  her  lover,  who  was  be¬ 
trothed  to  her,  attended  her  as  a  nurfe,  and  flept  with 
her  as  his  wife.  He  remained  uninfe&ed,  and  file  re¬ 
covered,  and  was  married  to  him.  The  ftory  is  related 


powder  of  fumigation  of  the  firft  ftrength.  [*V.  B .  A 
pood  is  40  pounds  Ruffian,  which  are  equal  to  35 
pounds  and  a  half  or  36  pounds  Englifh  avoirdupoife.J 
Powder  of  the  fecond  Jlr ength .  J  Take  fouthern- 

wood  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  four  pounds  ;  juniper-ber- 
nee  pounded,  three  pounds  ;  common  faltpetre  pound¬ 
ed,  four  pounds  ;  fuiphur  pounded,  two  pounds  and  a 
half;  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  one  pound  and  a  half : 
mix  the  above  together,  which  will  produce  half  a 
pood  of  the  powder  of  fumigation  of  the  fecond 
ftrength. 

Odoriferous  powder .j  Take  the  root  called  kalmut 
cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three  pounds;  leaves  of  juni¬ 
per  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  four  pounds  ;  frankincenfe: 
pounded  grofsly,  one  pound  ;  ftorax  pounded,  and 
rofe- flowers,  half  a  pound  ;  yellow  amber  pounded^ 
one  pound  ;  common  faltpetre  pounded,  one  pound  and 
a  half ;  fuiphur,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  :  mix  all  the 

above 
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above  together,  which  will  produce  nine  pounds  and 
three  quarters  of  the  odoriferous  powder. 

Remark  on  the  powder  of  fumigation.-]  *  If  guaiacum 
cannot  be  had,  the  cones  of  pines  or  firs  may  be  ufed 
in  its  Head  ;  likewife  the  common  tar  of  pines  and  firs 
may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  and 
mugwort  may  fupply  the  place  of  fouthernwood. 

Thucydides,  who  was  himfelf  infeaed,  lib.  ii.  gives 
us  an  account  of  a  dreadful  plague  which  happened  at 
Athens  about  the  year  before  Chrift  430,  while  the 
Peloponnefians  under  [the  command  of  Archidamus 
waited  all  her  territory  abroad  ;  but  of  tbefe  two  ene¬ 
mies  the  plague  wa3  by  far  the  moll  dreadful  and  fe- 
vere. 

The  moll  dreadful  plague  that  ever  raged  at  Rome 
was  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  80.  The  emperor 
left  no  remedy  unattempted  to  abate  the  malignity  of 
the  diftemper,  a<5ting  during  its  continuance  like  a  fa¬ 
ther  to  his  people.  The  fame  fatal  difeafe  raged  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius,  A.  D.  167,  and  was  followed  by  a  dreadful 
famine*  by  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  other  cala¬ 
mities.  The  Romans  believed  that  iEfculapius  fome- 
times  entered  into  a  ferpent,  and  cured  the  plague. 

About  the  year  430  the  plague  vifited  Britain,  juft 
after  the  Pf&s  and  Scots  had  made  a  formidable  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  jfland.  The  plague 
raged  with  uncommon  fury,  and  fwept  away  moll  of 
thofe  whom  the  fword  and  famine  had  fpared,  fo  that 
the  living  were  fcarce  fnfficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

About  the  year  1348  the  plague  became  almoft  ge¬ 
neral  over  Europe.  A  great  many  authors  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  plague,  which  is  faid  to  have  appeared 
firft  in  the  kingdom  of  Kathay  in  the  year  1346,  and 
to  have  proceeded  gradually  weft  ward  to  Conftantino- 
ple  and  Egypt.  From  Conftantinople  it  pafied  into 
Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Africa,  and  by  degrees 
along  the  coafts  of  the  ocean  into  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  into  Germany,  Hungary,Tohnd,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  other  noithern  kingdoms.  According 
to  Antoninas  archbifhop  of  Florence  the  diftemper 
carried  <eff  60,000  people  in  that  city,  among  whom 
was  the  hiftorian  John  Villani. 

In  the  year  1656  the  plague  wa3  brought  from 
‘Sardinia  to  Naples,  being  introduced  into  the  city  by  a 
tranfport  with  foldiers  on  board.  It  raged  with  ex- 
ceffive  violence,  carrying  off  in  lefs  than  fix  months 
400,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  diftemper  was  at 
firft  called  by  the  phyficians  a  malignant  fever ;  but 
one  of  them  affirming  it  to  be  peftilential,  the  viceroy, 
who  was  apprehenfive  left  fuch  a  report  would  occafion 
ail  communication  with  Naples  to  be  broke  off,  was 
offended  with  this  declaration,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
imprifoned.  As  a  favour,  however,  he  allowed  him  to 
return  and  die  in  his  own  houfe.  By  this  proceeding 
of  the  viceroy,  the  diftemper  being  negle&ed,  made  a 
moft  rapid  and  furious  progrefs,  and  filled  the  whole 
city  with  conftern&tion.  The  ftreets  were  crowded 
with  confufed  proceffions,  which  ferved  to  fpread  the 
infedlion  through  all  the  quarters.  The  terror  of  the 
people  increafed  their  fiiperftition  ;  and  it  being 
reported  that  a  certain  nun  had  prophefied  that  the 
peftilence  would  ,  ceafe  upon  building  a  hermitage  for 
her  filler  nuns  upon  the  hill  of  St  Martin's,  the  edi¬ 
fice  was  immediately  begun  with  the  moft  ardent  zeal. 
Fxrfons  of  the  higheft  quality  ftrove  who  Ihould  per- 
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form  the  meaneft  offices;  fome  loading  themfelves  with 
beams,  and  others  carrying  bafkets  full  of  lime  and  v 
nads,  while  perfons  of  all  ranks  dripped  themfelves  of 
their  moft  valuable  effe&s,  which  they  threw  into  empty 
hogfheads  placed  in  the  ftreets  to  receive  the  charita¬ 
ble  contributions.  Their  v'olent  agitation,  however, 
and  the  increafing  heats,  diffufed  the  malady  through 
the  whole  city,  and  the  ftreets  and  the  Hairs  of  the 
churches  were  filled  with  the  dead  ;  the  number  of 
whom,  for  fome  time  of  the  month  of  July,  amounted 
daily  to  15,000. 

The  viceroy  now  ufed  all  poffible  precautions  to 
abate  the  fury  of  the.  diftemper,  and  to  prevent  its 
fp reading  to  the  provinces.  The  infe&ion,  however, 
defolated  the  whole  kingdom,  excepting  the  provinces 
of  Otranto  and  the  Farther  Calabria,  and  the  cities  of 
Gaeta.,  Sorrento,  Paolo,  and  Belvedere.  The  geneial 
calamity  was  increafed  in  Naples  by  malecontents,  who 
infiniiated  that  the  diftemper  had  been  defignedly  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  there  were  people 
in  difguife  who  went  through  the  city  fowing  poifoned 
duft.  This  idle  rumour  enraged  the  populace,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  infult  theSpamfhfoIdiers.and  threaten  a  fedition; 
fo  that  the  viceroy,  to  pacify  the  mob,  eaufed  a  criminal 
to  be  broke  upon  the  wheel,  under  pretence  that  he  was 
a  difperfer  of  the  duft.  A  violent  and  plentiful  rain 
falling  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  diftemper  be¬ 
gan  to.  abate ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  December  the 
phyficians  made  a  folemn  declaration  that  the  city  was 
entirely  free  from  infe&ion. 

Of  the  dreadful  plague  which  raged  at  London  in 
the.  year  1665,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the 
article  London,  n<>  21.  In  1720  the  city  of  Marfeilles 
was.  vifited  with  this  deftruaive  difeafe,  brought  in 
a  fhip  from  the  Levant ;  and  in  feven  months,  during 
which  time  it  continued,  it  carried  off  not  lefs  than 
60,000  people.  This  defolation  is  not  yet  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants ;  fome  furvivors  re¬ 
mained  alive  but  sPfew  years  ago  to  tranfmit  a  tradi¬ 
tional  account  of  it  to  after  ages.  There  are  two  fine 
piaures  painted  by  Puget  reprefenting  fome  of  the 
horrid  feenes  of  that  time.  “  They  are  (fays  lady 
Craven)  only  too  well  executed.  I  faw  feveral  dying 
figures  taking  leave  of  their  friends,  and  looking  their 
laft  anxious,  kind,  and  wifhful  prayera  on  their  fick  in¬ 
fants,  that  made  the  tears  flow  down  my  cheeks.  I 
was  told  the  phyficians  and  noblemen  who  were  affifl- 
ing  the  fick  and  dying,  were  all  portraits:  1  can  eafily 
conceive  it ;  for  in  fome  faces  there  is  a  look  of  reflec¬ 
tion  and  concern  which  could  only  be  drawn  from  the 
life."  Letters ,  p.  34,  35.  This  fatal  event  has  eaufed 
the  laws  of  quarantine  to  he  very  ftri&ly  enforced  in 
the  Lazaretto  here,  which  is  24  extennve  infulated 
building. 

The  ravages  of  this  difeafe  have  been  dreadful 
wherever  it  has  made  its  appearance.  On  the  firft  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Europeans  at  the  ifland  of  Gran  Canaria, 
it  contained  14,000  fighting  men,  foon  after  which, 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  inhabitants  fell  a  facrifice  to 
the  plague,  which  had  doultlefs  been  introduced  by 
their  new  vifitors.  The  deftru&ion  it  has  made  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Conftantinople, 
muft  be  known  to  every  reader;  and  its  fatal  effedb 
have  been  particularly  heightened  there  by  that  firm 
belief  which  prevails  among  the  people  of  predeftina- 
tion,  & c.  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  generally 
3  5^2  brought 
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Pia'n  brought  into  European  Turkey  from  Egypt;  where 
H  it  is  very  frequent,  efpecially  at  Grand  Cairo.  To 

_  rccus‘ ,  give  even  a  lift  of  all  the  plagues  which  have  de¬ 
fecated  many  flourishing  countries,  would  extend 
this  article  beyond  rdl  bounds,  and  minutely  to  de¬ 
fence  them  all  would  be  impoflible.  I4 or  the  plague 
;  t  Smyrna,  we  refer  to  Ch  ndler’s  1  ravels  as  above. 
RefpeCVng  that  which  raged  in  Syria  in  1760,  we  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Abbe  Mariti’s  Travels  through  Cyprus, 
Syria,  and  Paleftine,  voL  ill,  p.  278 — 296.  This 
plague  was  ore  of  the  mod  malignant  and  fatal  that 
Syria  ever  experienced  ;  for  it  fcarcely  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  any  part  of  the  body  when  it  carried  off 
the  patient. 

PL  A  IN,  or  Plane,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  is  fmooth  and  even,  or  fimple,  obvious, 
and  eafy  to  be  underftood  ;  and,  confequently,  Hands 
oppofed  to  rough,  enriched,  oi  laboured* 

A  plain  figure,  in  geometry,  is  an  uniform  furface ; 
from  every  point  of  whofe  perimeter  right  lines  may 
be  drawn  to  every  other  point  in  the  fame. 

A  plain  angle  is  one  contained  under  two  lines,  or 
fui  faces,  in  contradiftinCtion  to  a  folid  angle.  See 
Angle. 

The  do&rine  of  plain  triangles,  as  thofe  included 
under  three  right  lines,  is  termed  plain  trigonometry . 
See  the  article  Trigonometry. 

Plain  Chart .  See  the  article  Chart. 

Plain -Sailing.  See  Navigation,  p.  685. 

PLAISE,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  pleuro- 
aeAes.  See  Pleuronectes. 

PLAN,  in  general,  denotes  the  reprefentation  of 
fomething  drawn  on  a  plane  j^uch  are  maps,  charts, 
ichnographies,  &c.  See  Map,  Chart,  &c. 

The  term  plan,  however,  is  particularly  ufed  for  a 
draught  of  a  building,  fuch  as  it  appears,  or  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  appear,  on  the  ground,  fhowing  the  extent,  di* 
vifion,  and  diftribution  of  its  area  or  ground-plot  into 
apartments,  rooms,  paffages,  Sec. 

A  geometrical  plan  is  that  wherein  the  folid  and 
vacant  parts  are  reprefented  in  their  natural  propor¬ 
tions. 

The  raifed  plan  of  a  building  is  the  fame  with  what 
in  otherwife  called  an  elevation  or  orthography.  See  Or¬ 
thography. 

A  perfpe&ive  plan  is  that  exhibited  by  degradations 
or  diminutions,  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpe&ive. 
See  Perspective. 

To  render  plans  intelligible,  it  is  ufual  to  diftinguifh 
the  maflives  with  a  black  wafh;  the  projc&ures  on  the 
ground  are  drawn  in  full  lines,  and  thofe  fuppofedover 
them  in  dotted  lines.  The  augmentations  or  alterations 
to  be  made  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  colour  different  from 
xvhat  is  already  built;  and  the  tints  of  each  plan  made 
lighter  as  the  flories  are  raifed. 

In  large  buildings  it  is  ufual  to  have  three  feveral 
»  plans  for  the  three  firft  ftories, 

PLANCUS  (Francis),  do&or  of  phyfic,  born  at 
Amiens  in  1696,  and  who  died  on  the  19th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1765,  aged  69  years,  is  author  of  fome  works 
which  do  honour  to  his  memory.  1.  A  complete 
Syftem  of  Surgery,  in  2  vols  in  1 2mo ;  a  treatife  much 
recommended  by  furgeons  to  their  pupils.  2.  A  choice 
JLibraryof  Medicine, taken  from  periodical  publications, 
both  French  and  others :  this  curious  collection,  con¬ 


tinued  and  completed  by  M.  Goulin,  makes  9  vols  in  Plane, 
4to*,  or  18  vols  in  i2rno.  3.  A  Transition  of  Vander  p*anet* 
WitTs  Obfervations  on  Medicine  and  Surgciy,  1758,  "'"“v— 

2  vols  in  1  2mo.  Plancua  was  the  editor  of  various 
editions  of  works  on  medicine  and  lurgery,  and  enrich¬ 
ed  them  with  notes.  He  flint  himfelf  up  in  his  fludy 
for  a  Ions’  time  before  he  pra&tfed  his  proftfiion. 

PLANE,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  plane  furface,  or 
one  that  lies  evenly  between  its  bounding  lines:  and  as 
a  right  line  is  the  (horteft  extension  from  one  point  to 
another,  fo  a  plane  furface  is  the  (horteft  extenfion 
from  one  line  to  another. 

In  allronomy,  conics,  &c.  the  Xtvmplane  is  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  for  an  imaginary  furface,  fuppofed  to  cut  and 
pafs  through  folid  bodies  ;  and  on  tin’s  foundation  is 
the  whole  do&rineof  conic  fe&ions  built.  See  Astro¬ 
nomy,  Conic  Sections,  &c. 

In  mechanics  planes  are  either  horizontal,  that  is, 
parallel  -to  the  horizon,  or  inclined  thereto.  See  Me¬ 
chanics. 

The  determining  how  far  any  given  plane  deviates 
from  an  horizontal  line,  makes  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
levelling.  See  the  article  Levelling. 

In  optics,  the  planes  of  reflection  and  refraction  are 
thofe  drawn  through  the  incident  and  reflected  or  re¬ 
fracted  rays.  See  Optics. 

In  perfpe&ive  we  meet  with  the  perfpe&ive  plane, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  pellucid,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon  ;  the  horizontal  plane,  fuppofed  to  pafs 
through  the  fpe&ator’s  eye,  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; 
the  geometrical  plane,  likewife  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
wherein  the  obje&  to  be  reprefented  is  fuppofed  to  be 
placed,  &c.  See  Perspective. 

The  plane  of  projection  in  the  ftereographic  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  fphere,  is  that  on  which  the  projection  is 
made,  correfponding  to  the  perfpeCtive  plane.  See  Pro¬ 
jection. 

Plane,  in  joinery,  an  edged  tool  or  inftrument  for 
parting  and  (having  of  wood  fmooth. — It  conflfts  of  a 
piece  of  wood  very  fmooth  at  bottom,  as  a  ftock  or 
fhaft ;  in  the  midft  of  which  is  an  aperture,  through 
which  a  fteel  edge,  or  chiffel,  placed  obliquely,  paffes ; 
which,  being  very  (harp,  takes  off  the  inequalities  of 
the  wood  along  which  it  Hides. 

PLANK-Tree ,  in  botany.  See  Platanus. 

PLANET,  a  celeftial  body,  revolving  round  the 
fun  as  a  centre,  and  continually  changing  its  pofition 
with  refpeCt  to  the  fixed  ftars  ;  whence  the  name  pla¬ 
net ,  which  is  a  Greek  word,  fignifying  **  wanderer.” 

The  planets  are  ufualiy  diftinguifhed  into  primary 
and  fecondary.  The  primary  ones,  called  by  way  of 
eminence  planets,  are  thofe  which  revolve  round  the 
fun  as  a  centre ;  and  the  fecondary  planets,  more  ufualiy 
called  fatellites  or  moons ,  are  thofe  which  revolve  round 
a  primary  planet  as  a  centre,  and  conftantly  attend  it 
in  its  revolution  round  the  fun. 

The  primary  planets  are  again  diftinguifhed  into 
fuperior  and  inferior.  The  fuperior  planets  are  thofe 
farther  from  the  fun  than  our  earth ;  as  Mars,  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  ;  and  the  infe¬ 
rior  planets  are  thofe  nearer  the  fun  than  our  earth,  as 
Venus  and  Mercury.  See  Astronomy. 

That  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies,  like  our  earth, 
is  thought  probable  for  the  following  reafons.  1.  Since 
in  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  only  that  part  of  the- 
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difl<  Illuminated  by  the  fun  is  found  to  fhine 
again,  Venus  and  Mercury,  when  between  the  earth 
and  the  fun,  appear  like  dark  fpots  or  maculae  on  the 
fun’s  difk  ;  It  is  evident,  that  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  are  opaque  bodies,  illuminated  with  the  borrowed 
light  of  the  fun.  And  the  fame  appears  of  Jupiter, 
from  its  being  void  of  light  in  that  part  to  which  the 
fhadow  of  the  fatellites  reaches,  as  well  as  in  that  part 
turned  from  the  fun;  and  that  his  fatellites  are  opaque, 
and  refleft  the  fun’s  light,  is  abundantly  frown.  A- 
gain,  fince  Saturn,  with  his  ring  and  fatellites,  only 
yield  a  faint  light,  fainter  confiderahiy  than  that  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  though  thefe  be  vaftly  more  remote,  and 
than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  planets  ;  it  is  paft  doubt 
that  he  too  with  his  attendants  are  opaque  bodies. 
2.  Since  the  fun’s  light  is  not  tranfmitted  through 
Mercury  and  Venus,  when  placed  againft  him,  it  is 
plain  they  are  denfe  opaque  bodies ;  which  13  likewtfe 
evident  of  Jupiter,  from  his  hiding  the  fatellites  in  his 
fhadow ;  and  therefore,  by  analogy,  the  fame  may  be 
concluded  of  Saturn.  3,  From  the  variable  fpots  of 
Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  it  is  evident  thefe  planets 
have  a  changeable  atmofphere  ;  which  changeable  at- 
mofphere  may,  by  a  like  argument,  be  inferred  of  the 
Fatellites  of  Jupiter  ;  and  therefore,  by  fimilitude,  the 
fame  may  be  concluded  of  the  other  planets.  4.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  mountains  obferved  in  Venus, 
the  fame  maybe  fuppofed  in  the  other  planets.  5.  Since, 
then,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  fatellites  of  both.  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Mercury,  areopaque  bodies  frilling  with  the 
fun’s  borrowed  light,  are  furnifred  with  mountains, 
and  encompafied  with  a  changeable  atmofphere ;  they 
have,  of  confequence,  waters,  feas,  & c.  as  well  as  dry 
land,  and  are  bodies  like  the  moon,  and  therefore  like 
the  earth.  Q  E.  D.  And  hence  it  feems  alfo  highly 
probable,  that  the  other  planets  have  their  animal  in¬ 
habitants  as  well  a9  our  earth. 

PLANETARIUM,  an  aftronomical  machine,  fo 
called  from  its  reprefenting  the  motions,  orbits,  &c. 
of  the  planets,  agreeable  to  the  Copernican  fyftem.  See 
Astronomy,  ^489.  and  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

PLANETARY,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  pla¬ 
nets.  Hence  we  fay,  planetary  worlds,  jplanctary  iar 
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;  and  habitants,  See.  Huygens  and  Fontenelle  bring  fevcral  Planetary 
probable  arguments  for  the  reality  of  planetary  animals,  .? 
plants,  men,  See.  See  Planet. 

Planetary  Syjlem>  is  the  fyftem  or  aftemblage  of  the 
planets,  primary  and  fecondary,  moving  in  their  refpec- 
tive  orbits,  round  their  common  centre  the  fun*  Sec 
Astronomy. 

Planetary  Days . — Among  the  ancients,  the  week 
was  frared  among  the  feven  planets,  each  planet  having 
its  day.  This  we  learn  from  Dion  Caflius  and  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Sympof.  1.  4.  q,  7.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it  was 
the  Egyptians  who  firft  difeovered  what  god,  that  is, 
what  planet,  prefides  over  each  day  ;  for  that  among 
this  people  the  planets  were  dire&ors.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  in  moil  European  languages  the  days  of  the 
week  are  ftiil  denominated  from  the  planet3  ;  Sunday* 

Monday,  &c.  Sec  Week. 

Planetary  Tears ,  the  periods  of  time  in  which  the 
feveral  planets  make  their  revolutions  round  the  fun  or 
earth. — As  from  the  proper  revolution  of  the  fun,  the 
folar  year  takes  its  original;  fo  from  the  proper  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  reft  of  the  planets  about  the  earth,  fo 
many  fores  of  years  do  arife,  viz.  the  Saturnian  year*, 
which  is  defined  by  29  Egyptian  years,  174  hours,  58 
minutes,  equivalent  in  a  round  number  to  30  folar 
years. — The  Jovial  year,  containing  317  days,  14 
hours,  59  minutes. — The  Martial  year,  containing  321 
days,  23  hours,  31  minutes. — For  Venus  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  as  their  years,  when  judged  of  with  regard  to 
the  earth,  are  almoft  equal  to  the  folar  year;  they  arec 
more  ufuaily  eftimated  from  the  fun,  the  true  centre 
of  their  motions  :  in  which  cafe,  the  former  is  equal/ 
to  224  days,  16  hours,  40  minutes;  the  latter  to  87 
days,  23  hours,  14  minutes. 

PLANIMETRY,  that  part  of  geometry  which* 
confiders  lines  and  plain  figures,  without  confidering 
their  height  or  depth.  See  Geometry. 

PLANISPHERE,  fignifics  a  proje&ion  of  the 
fphere,  and  its  various  circles  on  a  plane ;  in  which 
fenfe,  maps,  whereon  are  exhibited  the  meridians, 
and  other  circles  of  the  fphere,  are  planifphcres.  See 
Maf* 
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Vol.  I.  p.  566.  col.  2. 1. 10.  from  the  bottom.  For  “  Eubea,  now  the  Black  Sea,*’  read  “  Eubcea,  now 
Negropont.” 

Vol.  II.  p.  374.  col.  2. 1.  27.  For  44  the  old  Engllffi  writers  call  thofe  large  mufkets  calivers ,  See."  read 
c<  the  old  Englifh  writers  call  the  hand-gun  a  calivery  and  that  which  was  fired  with  a  reft  fometimes 
a  mujket  and  fometinoes  a  'harquebufs.  See  Shakefpearcy  2d  part  Henry  IV.  Steevcns." 

Vol.  III.  p.  19.  article  Baroco.  Head 

0 mm s  homo  ejl  Lipes , 

Aliquld  animal  non  ejl  bipes  ; 

Aliquid  animal  non  ejl  homo. 

p.  427.  col.  2.  For  44  Bosworta,”  read  44  Bosworth. 

1.  21.  For  44  Richard ”  read  44 Richmond for  44  Henry  III.”  read  44  Henry  VII.” 

N.  B.  Thefe  errors  in  the  article  Bosworth  do  not  run  through  the  whole 
imprefiion. 

p.  439.  col.  i.‘l.  26.  from  the  bottom.  For  44  b  by  arifla read  44  ay  ay  arijla." 

col.  2.  I.  1.  from  the  fop.  Read  44  tropceolum.” 
p.493.  col.  i.  l.  22.  For  44  manners, ”  read  44  miners.” 

col.  2.1.  13.  from  the  bottom.  Read  44  Sir  Roger  Man -wood  chief-baron.’ ’ 

Vol.  IV.  p.  342.  col.  1.  I.  jo.  from  the  bottom.  Read  44  Plate  CXXVI.” 

p.  360.  col.  2.  I.  22.  from  the  bottom.  Read  44  L.  40  a-year.” 

Vol.  V.  p.  57.  col.  2.  1.  4.  For  read 

p.  $9*  c°h  2*  h  from  the  bottom.  Read  44  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  flat.  See." 

p.  105.  col  2.  1. 16.  For  44  falfe,”  read  44  fefs.” 

p.  135.  col.  2.  1.  24.  For  44  RedclifFc,,,  read  44  RatclifTc.” 

p.  496.  col.  1.  For  44  ally,”  read  44  tally.” 

p.  509.  col.  2. 1.  14.  For  44  Cambridge,”  read  44  Oxford.” 

p.  720.  col.  2.  I.  14.  For  44  goddefs,”  read  44  god.”. 

Vol.  IX.  p.  160.  col.  1. 1.  9.  from  the  bottom.  For  44  Edward  II.”  read  44  Richard  I.” 

Vol/ XI II.  p.  131.  col.  1.  I.  13.  For  44  meek,”  read  “  mock.” 

p.  132.  col.  1.  I.  28.  from  the  bottom.  For  44  call,”  read  44  cull.” 
p.  169.  Note  (aJ.  Read  44  the  perfon  was  fworn,  &c.” 
p.  210.  col.  1.  1.  ly.  For  44  fpreads,”  read  44  fpread.” 
col.  2.  1.  27.  For  44  fit,”  read  “fet .” 

p.  263.  col.  1.  1.  jo.  from  the  bottom.  For  44  infeparable,”  read  44  meafurable.” 

col.  2.  1.  29.  For  44  fhining,”  read  44  thinning.” 
p.  287.  and  p.  288.  to  be  cancelled. 

p.  289.  col.  -1.  To  <Jor.  6.  add,  *4  This  propofition  is  true  in  lenfes  and  mirrors,  but  not  in  (ingle 
refrafting  furfaces.” 

p.  521.  Iaft  line.  For  44  Prommetichus,”  read  44  Pfammetichus.”  * 

p.  682.  col.  1. 1.  17.  from  the  bottom.  For  44  others  appears,”  read  4<  others  appear.” 
col.  2.  I.  15.  For  44  Brteagne,”  read  44  Bretagne.” 

%  ol.  XIV.  p.  1 18.  col.  2.  to  I.  7.  from  the  end,  add,  44  For  if  the  femicircle  deferibed  on  the  diameter  BN, 

which  correfponds  to  the  whole  arch  AN,  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  arches  G-^,  &c.  the  fum  of  all  the  lines  NF  will  be  equal  to  as 
rnasy  times  NK  as  there  are  arches  in  the  fame  circle  equal  to  Gg.” 
p.  Jip.col  1.  I.  ty.  For  44  corrupody,”  read  44  correfponding.” 

p.  137.  at  the  end  of  the  article  44  Pentland,”  dele  44  See  Pictland.”  7 
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